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pital ;  Moanment  Erected  to  Cortes  in  the  Church 
of  Jeans  in  1794 47G 
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Cort6s  and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico— roit/titu^^. 

Hemains  of  a  Toltec  Palace  at  Tuk,  Mexico 477 

Cozy  Retreat,  A 65 

Crane,  Hunting  the  Sand- bill 502 

Cutting  Out  the  Day.     lluuioioas 500 
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Dahabieh  of  the  Nile,  A 

Dangerous  Plants,  Somo  Cummmon.  By  tirTlhimilton  _,, 

The  Poison  Ivy;  I  oison  Sumach  ;/Thtf*iiter-sw©et ,  :*  . . 
Indian  Turnip  and  Fruit;   Pokebb^ry;  The  Strafaonium; 

The  May-apple..., y.5> "... 

Death*s  head  Moth,  The :  f 

**  In  a  moment  more  the  gray  old  ruin«  were  deserted,  save 
by  a  girl  in  a  white  aress,  like  a  spirit  in  her  delicate, 
pale  beauty,  and  in  the  eager,  sorrowful  look  in  her 

dark  eyes    " 

Deep  and  True 480 

Deer-hunt  in  West  Virginia,  A : 

**  Lying  crouched  behind  the  log,  I  watched  eagerly  for 
the  first  movement  of  the  quarry  ";  **  At  the  report  of 

my  rifle  the  deer  sprang  out  of  the  water  " 37: 

'<  Kneeling  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  unmindful  of  the 
water,  I  fired  a  shot  at  the  low  swimming  head  "; 
<*  He  suddenly  lowered  his  head,  and,  unmindful  of 

my  boat  barrier,  dashed  straight  at  me  " 

Design  in  Feathers : 

Argus  Pheasaut  in  Display 284 

The  Sparrow ;  A  Feather  Pattern ;  Teal's  Feathers 285 

A  Primary  of  the  Argiis  Pheasant— Design  Suggesting 

Feather  on  Feather 288 

Despjir 720 

Devirs  Den,  The : 

**  Then  she  steps  to  the  ed^e,  and  murmurs :  '  Oh,  Heaven 

foreive  me,  and  bless  Jack  when  I  am  gone  "* 97 

In  the  Toils 100 

Dicfca  Mignon  and  its  Nest,  The.    By  Giacomelli 581 

Dolly  Dobstick : 

"  They  all  set  off  to  follow  the  spider*';  <<  The  old  woman 
stuck  on  the  top  of  a  stile  ";  **  One  fairy  remained  **» 
Down  in  a  Tunnel-spout : 

*<  With  the  red  light  streaming  from  the  lantern  about  him 

and  the  white  spume  at  his  feet,  Charles  released  bit 

hold,  and  thrust  himself  forward  into  the  black  hole" 

Dresden  Painter*8  Model,  A.    Drawn  by  Professor  J*  Scholz.^ 

Dueling  at  a  German  University  : 

A  Jena  *'  Eahn"  Used  in  Boating  Excursions  on  the  River 

Saale ;  A  Jena  Student 597 

In  '<  Paradise,"  on  the  Banks  of  the  Saale  near  Jena ; 
The  Drinking  and  Fighting  Insignia  of  the  Jena 

Students 600 

'*  There,  bandaged  stiff  as  posts,  stand  immovably  facing 

each  other" 601 

Dying  Boy,  The 804 

Eccentric  Becluses : 

Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti 696 

Mr.  Keith,  of  Caterhans  Common 697 

William  H.  Israel's  House,  Baltimore 700 

R.  D.  Tutts,  of  Portland,  Oregon 701 

Librarian  Kyan,  ot  Kilkenny 704 

Elmira  Reformatory,  The : 

General  View  of  the  Reformatory ;  Reception  of  Inmates.  725 

In  the  Workshop 728 

A  Cell ;  The  Chapel ;  The  Sleeping  Corridor 729 

The  Dining-hall ;  The  Schoolroom , ,  732 

Z.  R.  Brockwav,  Superintendent. 733 

«  Enraged  I''  **  The  Cause."  Drawn  by  Edward  R.  King,  453,  457 

Fair  Bulgarian,  A.     By  Defregger 532 

Faroes,  A  Walk  in  the : 

The  Rock  of  Myggeno^,  in  the  Faroe  Islands 484 

Exterior  of  the  La^thing-haus;  Local  Parliament  in  Ses- 
sion      485 

Coast  of  Waagoe,  from  the  Busdalefos;    Skicllingsfield, 

from  the  Sea 488 

A  Faroese  Church,  Midwaag;    Interior  of  a  Church;  A 

Priest's  House 489 

Headquarters  at  Thorshavn;  A  House  at  Sorwaag;  A 

Bedchamber 492 

Feline  Amenities.     Humorous 624 

Field  Family,  The : 

Rev.  David  Dudlev  Field ;  Mrs.  David  Dudley  Field. ....  148 

David  Dudley  Field  149 

Stephen  J.  Field i. 162 

Residence  of  Judge  Field,  Washington,  D.  CAQ  J^. ...  158 

Cyrus  W.Field ..^.^>....  156 

Rtsidenceof  Cyrus  W.  Field 157 
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bt  for  Life,  A.     By  Qiaconelli 713 

"    *      "^  752 


Filial  Reproof,  A.    B  amorous 
Fisber^rl  of  Grand  Mensn,  The : 

**  *  There  1  there,  ho  is  npeet "  the  exclaimed.    '  He  ii 

clinring  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat.    Ood  help  me  * "    657 
Fire  Hundred  DoUan  Reward : 

'*  Uetter^B  heart  sank  within  her  as  she  unlatched  the  gate 
and  walked  up  the  road"  .  .  .  "*Yoa  won't  betray 
me !'  shrieked  the  old  man,  falling  on  his  knees  before 

her". 369 

Footprints  of  Jeanae  d'Aro : 

The  most  Ancient  Picture  of  Jeanne  d'Are.. 356 

Jeanne  d* Are  Listening  to  the  *'  Voices  " 367 

Jeanne  d' Arc's  Hoase  at  Domremy;  Jeanne  After  the 

Coronation 360 

Jeanne  Leading  the  Assault  on  the  Tonrelles  at  Orleans . .     361 

Jeanne's  House  at  Rouen 364 

The  Prison  of  Jesnoe  d'Arc 866 

On  the  Way  to  Execution ;  Monument  to  Jeanne  d'Arc  at 

Rouen . 368 

•For  Yon" 386 

Found  at  Last 228 

Fresh  and  Foul  Air : 

Igniting  the  Firedamp  in  a  Mine ;  TheLungLof  a  Sheep    262 
Carbonio-acid  Gas  Causing  Scale  to  D^^cendT-E^^tH^nish- 
ing  Candles;  Atmospheric Curfertp' in  a^RopmrxVen- 
tilation  of  a  Mine  by  a  Fur^ic^y.^TT. .  ^  ;^..rf.  .\ . . .  253 

/  vr   '  ^'   S"^ 

Getting  Warm :  ( 

Cracked  Windows;  The  Expaokion  of  MetaU;  Of  Water.    633 
Guthrie*8  Experiments  on  the  Fracture  of  Colloids ;  Posi- 
tion of  Dark  Heat-raTs  in  the  Sjiectrum 636 

Liquid  Flowers  in  Ice ;  IilustratioH^of  the  Law  of  luferse 

Squares ;  Illustration  of  the  Conductfon  of  Heat. . . .     637 
Golden  Loci,  A : 

**  Channeey  starts  down-stairs ;  she  does  not  lift  her  eyes 
or  look  back  to  see  the  dark-robed  6gure  that  follows 

her." 353 

Good  Playfellow.  A 705 

Grape  Harvest,  The.     From  the  Painting  by  Leon  Lhermite..     686 
Great  Fishing-noond.  and  its  International  Questions,  The: 

Catehing  Squid  for  Bait 618 

Gloucester  Codfish -boats ;  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Fish- 
ing-boats and  Appliances 516 

Extracting  Lirers  from  Codfish . .  .*. 617 

Map  Showing  the  Fishing-grounds  of  America 618 

Flakes  for  iSyiug^Codttsh 620 

Great  Thirsty  Dance.  The : 

Indians  Undergoing   the  Ordeal   of   the  Great  Thirsty 

Dance 677 

Types  of  Actors  in  the  Great  Thirsty  Danoe 680,    681 

Hand  on  the  Latch,  The : 

**  After  much  gropine  I  seize  upon  some  slimy  links  of  a 
chain,  by  which  1  am  able,  by  putting  forth  all  my 
strength,  to  lift,  and  eTentually  to  haul  up  to  the  edfe 
of  the  well,  a  worm-eaten,  rusty,  iron-damped  old 

chest" ^ 466 

The  death-struggle  in  the  garden  between  Michael  Gniber 

and  the  robber 468 

Hampton  Court  Palace : 

General  V  iew 692 

View  Before  the  Fire  of  1882 698 

Hatfield  House.    The  Home  of  the  Cecils : 

Hatfield  House  from  the  Park ;  The  Armory ^ 649 

The  Long  Gallery 662 

TheMarbleHaU 563 

Mantd  in  the  Winter  Drawing-room  556 

The  Gardens 667 

«*  Hearen's  Gate."     By  T.  Blake  Wirgman 504 

Hermon  Drake's  Ashes : 

**  I  drew  back  a  little,  pressed  the  euket  still  closer  under 
m?  arm,  and  was  tempted  to  break  into  a  run  for  the 

railroad  station  " 145 

**Her  Music   Forgotten.''     From    the    Psinting  by  A.  W. 

Rosier 420 

Holding  the  Skein.    By  Brendamour 201 

Home  Concert.  The. 717 

Homming-bird,  The  Splendid  Coquette,  of  Brazil  37 

Illustrious  Centenarian,  An : 

Statue  of  Michel  Eugene  Cherreul 660 

Cherreul  in  his  Laboratorr 661 

Banquet    in  Honor  of    bis  One    Hundredth   Birthday; 

CheTreal's  House,  Jardin  dee  Plantes 664 

ChcTreul's  Bhrthday  Reception  at  the  Museum 666 

defense  of  Hearth  and  Home.    Statue  by  £.  Boisseau.  . .  J60 

^schief 709 


Instinct.  Power  of  Men*ory  and  DoeiUty  of  the  Horse : 

Sir  Robert  G  Ueepie's  Feat ,,,, 

In  the  Guard  Room 

In  the  Hammock 

In  the  Maberly  Mine : 

*'  I  saw  before  me  two  persons,  whom  of  all  humanity  I 
least  wished  to  meet— Ere  Guion  and  her  father" 
.  .  .  **  With  my  arm  in  the  wall,  I  turned  half 
nround  to  the  opening  of  the  chamber,  and  there,  to 

ray  horror,  stood  Etc  Guion  " 

**  Before  I  could  comprehend  her  words,  she  came  to  my 
side,  and,  putting  her  arms  around  my  neck,  drew  my 
cheek  down  to  hers"  ..."  With  a  whirl  of  lights 

and  faces  I  knew  no  more  " 

Indiana.  Higher  Education  in : 

Indiana  UniTersity. ^ 

Darid  S.  Jordan,  President  of  Indiana  Unirersity 

Observatory  of  De  Pauw  UnirersitT ;  Washington  C.  De 

Panw '. 

Alexander  Martin,  D.D..  President  of  De  Panw  Unirersity. 

Purdue  Univeriity ;  Wabash  College 

James  H.  Smart.  President  of  Purdue  UniTersity 

Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.D.,  President  of  Wabash  College 
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Jamaica,  A  Winter  in  : 

GoTemor's  House.  Kingston 744 

Principal  Street  in  Kingston ;  Kingston  from  the  Sea. . . .  745 

Harbor  of  Kingston  After  a  Terrible  Cyclone 748 

Government  Building.  Kingston 749 

James,  The  Headwaters  of  the  : 

Crossing  of  Jackson  River ^ lOl 

View  on  the  Upper  Jackson ;  Clifton  Forsre 104 

Above  the  Natural  Bridge;   In  the  Yslley  of  the  Cow 

Pasture ;  Crossing  the  Alleghanies , . .  105 

Jephtbah*s  Daughter 32 


Kahmile: 

<*  He  opened  a  slide  in  a  dark  lantern  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  signaled  to  the  men  above  when  we  touched 


water- 


497 


Lady  Burdett  Coutts : 

At  the  Time  of  her  Marriage ;  The  Coutts  Memorial 181 

Lady  Burdett  Coutts  Receiving  the  Volunteers ;  Columbia 
Market:  Lady  Burdett  Coutts  Delirering  the  Market 

to  the  City , , 184 

«*  La  Fiammeta."    Painting  by  Jules  Lef^vre 612 

Leeches: 

Leech-gathering  in  the  South  of  Europe. 608 

Fishing  for  Leeches  in  Greece 609 

Land  Leeches 610 

Legacy  of  Tears.  A : 

*'  They  flew  to  the  garden  and  found  the  wanderer  there. 
Old  P — ^yes,  and  dying.  But  in  his  large,  pathetie 
eyes  was  a  great  content.    Dorothy  fell  on  her  knees 

before  him" lis 

Leonora : 

"He  hurriedlr  croesed  the  room,  stretchine  forth  his 
hands  to  her  with  love  and  longing.  *  Ob,  Leonora ! 
my  wife,  my  lore !'  he  cried,  passionately.    *  Am  I  at 

last  forgiven" 737 

Life  and  Death— As  Seen  Far  and  Near 741 

Little  Ones  in  Bed,  The 100 

Liszt.  Franz : 

Portrait  of  Franz  Liszt 12 

Reception  in  Honor  of  Franz  Liszt  at  Paris 13 

Lost  Lady,  The : 

'*  *  And  your  theory  is '    Lillie  paused.     Mrs.  Vallaire 

leaned  toward  her.  her  blue  eyes  more  cruel  in  their 
seeming    than   ever,  and    her  whole    face  aflame. 

*  Murder,' she  almost  screamed" 177 

**  Lucky  Find,  A.'*     From  the  Painting  by  Mile.  Consuelo 

Fould 8D8 

Magdalen.     From  the  Painting  by  Pietro  de  Rotari,  Dresden 

Gallery 16 

Mandolin -player.    Statue  by  Jorgen  Larson 404 

Masked  Columbian  Thornbill  Humming-bird 329 

Mazie : 

"  Mazie  lay  where  she  had  fallen,  partly  on  the  floor, 
partly  against  the  gay,  chintz-covered  lounge,  her 

olack  hair  hanging  loose  to  her  knees '' 289 

Merciful  Tigress,  A : 

"  As  I  was  already  against  the  wall,  I  eonld  not  baek  any 

further" f^v-iVS^vT^      ^^^ 

Modem  Music-schools :  Digitized  by  VjUijyiL 

The   New  Conservatory  of  Music,  Leipsic;    MnFranz 

Rummell,  Conserratory  of  Music*  Berlin 21 
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Modem  lAmt-vhw^M^ Continued. 

Madame  dan  Sebmnanii ;  Royal  Collage  of  Moaie,  South 

Kewington 24 

libnfy  of  Moiieal  Works;  Conierratory  of  Masie,  BoBtoB.  25 

P«abodj  Inatitota,  Baltimore 28 

Ckreaee  Eddy,  Principal  of  Henhey  Mosieal  Sohool, 

Chicago 29 

Hon  Pitcher : 

^Taking Charge  of  a  Gun, after  the  Death  of  her  Hnahaad, 

at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  N.  J * 877 

MoUyCarew 86 

Montreal,  The  Early  Daji  of : 

Paul  de  Chomedey,  Siear  de  Maisonneare,  Founder  of 
Montreal;    Beeidence  of   the  Early    GoTemors  of 

Montreal 809 

The  Indian  Women  Shooting  the  Lachine  Bapidt 812 

Death  of  Danlac  at  the  Long  Saut 313 

The  Long  Sant,  where  Danlac  and  his  Heroes  Fell 316 

Death  of  Rer.  Mr.  Le  Maitre 317 

Morning  Prayer. « 621 

Mra.  DeTereaux*s  Secret : 

'*  The  door  had  opened  far  enough  for  me  to  see  that  the 
hand  which  swayed  it  helonged  to  a  tall  yonng  woman, 

with  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  a  pale  face  " 17 

Myrtis.  the  Flower-girl 596 

Nested  among  the  Pine  Cones 629 

Nestling  among  the  Flowers 245 

Keetor  of  Monarchs,  The : 

The  Emperor  William  of  Germany 129 

As  Head  of  the  North  German  Confederation ;  His  Palace 

in  Berlin ••• 132 

Napoleon  III.  and  William  after  Sedan 133 

The  Emperor  William  in  his  Coronation  Bohes  at  Yer- 

saUles...    136 

In  the  Grounds  at  Bahelshurg 137 

Greeted  by  his  People;  ReoeiTing  a  Child's  Tribute;  In 

his  Woodlands ;  The  Emperor  and  Empress  at  Church  140 

Golden  Wedding  of  the  Emperor  William 141 

The  Emperor  in  his  Study ;  The  Emperor  and  his  Great- 
grandchildren. . 144 

Normandy,  A  Tour  Through  : 

Market-place,  Honfleur,  and  Ste.  Catharine's  Belfry 52 

Shipping  Norman  Horses  at  Honfleur 58 

Si  Stephen's,  or  the  Abhaje  Aux  Hommes,  Caen,  Founded 

by  William  the  Conqueror 56 

Chnreli  of  St<  Pierre,  Caen 57 

Cloek-tower  at  Vire  60 

A  Wedding  Caralcade  in  Normandy .....  61 

Ocean  Swordsman,  An : 

Harpooning  a  Swordfish  from  the  Pulpit 569 

The  Lookout— "  Fish,  ho!";  «**  Stand  clear T   shouted 

the  man  with  the  keg  " 572 

Spearing  the  Fish 573 

Section  of  Hull  of  Ship  *<  Neptune,"  Showing  Wood  and 

Copper  Penetrated  by  a  Swordfish 574 

"  The  keg  going  over  with  a  jerk,  mA  mshing  away  OTcr 

the  sea  to  tire  out  the  gamy  fish  " 576 

Oh!  Giro  me  the  Kitten 740 

Old  Leathers  Showing  his  Pets  349 

Old  Wells: 

^    **  The  boy  extends  himself  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  laps 

it" 40 

**  The  only  place  to  find  pure  and  refreshing  water  is  in 

the  country  ** 41 

Rosamond's  Well  at  Godstowe 44 

St.  Chad's  WeU ;  St.  Winifred's  WeU 46 

The  Thirsty  Summer  Daya 48 

OnCalaia  Sands 224 

Onee  amid  the  Boses 208 

Opening  Season,  The 640 

Orchid  show,  An 565 

Paris,  The  Water  Supply  of  : 

Fountain  of  the  Arts  and  Trades 185 

Ruins  of  Boman  ThermsB 188 

Great  Pump  at  Chaillot ;  Machinery  at  Chaillot. 189 

Tower  of  the  Artesian  Wells,  Grenelle ;  Drinking-fountain 

Presented  by  Sir  B.  Wallace^ 192 

Ptmell: 

Charles  Stewart  Pamell 257 

Distant  View  of  Arondale 260 

The  Home  of  Pamell  at  ATondale 261 

The  Gateway  to  the  Estate ;  A  Carriage-road *264 

The  Library,  ATondale 265 

The  Billiard-room     268 

Historie  Banners  Presenred  at  Arondale 269 
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Parson's  Oath,  The : 

"  She  held  <mt  her  hand  oyer  the  hedge.  He  shook  it 
warmly ;  and  away  she  went,  thankful  that  aU  ani- 
mosity between  heriell  and  Brassy  was  •rer  " 805 

Pastenr^s  Life  and  Labors : 

Lonis  Pasteur 341 

Hydrophobia  Inoculation  in  the  Laboratofy  of  Dr.  Pasteur    344 
Pasteur  Experimenting  on  a  Chlorofomied  Rabbit. 345 


Pasteur's  Su^lementary  Laboratory  atViUeneuTe-L'Etaag, 


348 


near  Pa 
Peep  at  Burmah  and  tbe  Burmese: 

King  Thebaw  and  his  Two  Qneens ;  Burmese  Minister  of 

State ;  Costume  of  Burmese  Ambassadors 293 

View  of  Mandalay,  Capital  of  Bnrnudi ;  Royal  Palaoe, 

Mandalay. 296 

The  Elne's  Pagoda,  Mandalay 297 

Thebaw  Surrenders  to  the  English. ^  300 

A  Gate  of  MandaUy 301 

Perfectly  Happy 180 

Perilous  Adventure,  A : 

**Ki  the  same  instant  the  earth  went  from  beneath  my 
feet,  and  I  fell— fell  I  know  not  whither,  down,  down 

into  deep  darkness,  unfathomable  " 81 

Peterhoff,  Russia,  The : 

General  View  of  Peterhoff  Palaoe  . .  .^^,.^,,-..^, 429 

Statue  of  Peter  the  Great  in  the  IM^off  Gittd^n.    By 

Profsssor  Antokolsky 432 

Pets,  The.    From  a  Painting  by  B.£|n^. X ....y...  384 

Pick  of  the  Litter,  The /. •* . * . .     \.^\.,.  175 

Pike,  The  Voracious /..   4.^.-..^.,..,..' 108 

Pilcher's  Perennial  Pomade :  * 

^'  She  did  not  seem  worse  the^next  day,  but  tiit  doctor 
looked  ^TC,  and  said  she  ww-imry  frail ;  he  gued  at 
me  curiously — I  think  he  mcfed'  me  indifierent  and 

sdf-abeorbed" 7h.^7;V 545 

Pipes,  Persian  and  Turkiah .-. 652,*  651 

Pirate  of  the  Air,  A : 

The  American  Sparrow-hawk  ;  Tame  Sparrow-hawk 668 

Sparrow-hawk  Attacked    by  Eing-bira ;   Sparrow-hawk 

Striking  an  English  Sparrow 669 

American  Sparrow-hawk— Adult  Female  ...;........••..  672 

Portraits: 

BrockwayZ.R 733 

Charles  Edward  Stuart 533,  534 

CheTreul,M.E 660 

Cort^  Heman , 473,  476 

De  Panw,  Washington  C 88 

Field,  Cyrus  W 156 

Rer.  Darid  Dudley;  Mo.  Darid  Dudley. 148 

David  Dudley. 149 

Stephen  J 152 

Jordan,  Darid  S .•• 85 

Keith,  Mr.,  of  Caterbans  Commons 697 

Liszt,  Frana 12 

Louis  IL,  King  of  Bararia 385 

MaisonneuTO,  Sienr  de 309 

Martin,  Alexander 89 

Pamell,  Charles  S 257 

Pasteur,  Louis 841 

Rosaetti,  Dante  Gabriel 696 

Rnmmel,  Franz 21 

Ryan,  Librarian 704 

Schumann,  Clara 24 

Smart,  James  H 93 

Thebaw,  King 293 

Tutde,  Joseph  F 96 

Tutts,R.D.,  of  Portland 701 

William  of  Germany,  Emperor 139 

Presoue  Isle  Bay,  at  Erie,  Pa : 

Misery  Bay;  Presque  Isle  Bay 276 

Massassauga  Point 277 

The  Sturgeon  Trade 280 

Fishing. Wts  at  Prasque  Isle  Bay;  Entrance  to  Presque 
Isle  Harbor  and  First  Burial-plaoe  of  General  An- 
thony Wayne  281 

Quiet  Hours  193 

Rabbit  and  tbe  Grashoppers,  The  : 

**  He  cried  so  loud  that  he  made  the  whole  earth  shake"...  505 

Raphael's  Madonna  of  the  Tribune 724 

Real  Bit  of  Sunshine,  A 608 

Resolute  Action,  A : 
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CAMPING    OUT. 

^         By  W.  p.  Stephens. 


BX  ciYilization  may  well  be  described  by  the 
so  generally  applied  to  fiBs :  ''A  good  servant, 
Hi  A  bad  master.''  At  uo  previous  period  have  the  ap- 
I  for  easy  and  comfortable  living  been  so  numer- 
'  so  genezidly  distributed  among  all  classes,  and  the 
wka  bf  to-di^  have  mueli  cause  for  congratulation  com- 
jftBei  erexk  with,  those  of  a  genci-ation  since.  Whether 
kffgcTpos^ieA  of  business  or  pleasure,  the  number  of  man's 
tiltJiut?  liae  of  lai     greatly  increased.     The  telegraph. 


the  telephone,  the  locomotive  and  the  steamship,  the 
modem  printing  press,  and  thousands  of  minor  devices 
-which  add  immensely  to  the  sum  total  of  his  pleasures, 
are  all  willing  servants  if  properly  used ;  but  once  in 
control,  they  become  the  hardest  taskmasters. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  offer  a  ready  and  useful 
service  at  all  times  ;  but,  again,  they  often  become  the 
most  rigid  fetters,  binding  a  man's  whole  life  to  the  office 
and  exchange.     Steam   has  increased  to   an  enormous 
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extent  the  ease  and  pleasure  of.  traveling,  but  it  is  now 
too  often  used  as  a  means  for  a  rapid  msh  from  plaoe  to 
place,  witk  none  of  the  pleasures  which  accompany  more 
deliberate  travel ;  and  the  many  other  adjuncts  are  too 
generally  misapplied  as  a  means  for  accumulating  a  little 
more  money  or  building  up  a  short-lived  fame  at  the 
expense  of  health  and  true  enjoyment  Men  have  come 
to  live  fast,  rather  than  welL 

The  wise  man  is  he  who,  while  appreciating  and  util- 
izing all  these  privtteges  to  the  fullest  extent,  has  inde- 
pendence of  mind  sufficient  to  dispense  with  them  at 
times,  and  to  refresh  himself  and  renew  his  life  and  vigor 
by  a  short  return  to  mother  eai*th,  and  a  more  primitive 
form  of  existence.  The  average  American,  with  his 
characteristic  energy,  is  apt  to  devote  himself  early  in 
life  to  some  special  object,  which  he  probably  will  attain 
eventually,  but  for  years  he  has  time  neither  for  rest  nor 
pleasure.  When  he  is  in  the  position  to  enjoy  a  well- 
earned  respite,  all  capacity  for  doing  so  has  been  lost, 
and  he  must  remain  a  money -getting  machine  or  die 
speedily  of  ennui.  The  great  importance  of  recreation, 
and  especially  of  outdoor  sports,  was  long  lost  sight  of  in 
the  busy  days  of  our  earlier  history,  when  a  vigorous  out- 
door life  was  followed  by  most  men  from  necessity,  but 
there  came  a  time,  later  on,  when  mercantile  pursuits 
began  to  overbalance  the  agricultural,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  health  of  the  nation  must  suffer  from  a  too 
close  devotion  to  work.  Fortunately  a  reaction  has  now 
set  in.  Men,  and  women  too,  realize  the  importance  of 
more  fresh  air  and  outdoor  exercise,  and  sports  of  all 
kinds  were  never  in  a  more  promising  condition  in 
America  than  they  are  to-day.  Each,  from  yachting  to 
lawn-tennis,  has  its  patrons  and  its  proper  place  as  an 
agent  of  health  and  a  means  to  a  higher  physical  life  ;  but 
none  is  so  inexpensive,  so  easily  within  the  reach  of  all, 
or,  if  properly  followed,  so  pleasant  and  beneficial,  as  a 
few  weeks  spent  under  canvas  in  the  open  air,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  ctJled,  camping  out  In  Canada  it  has  long 
been  very  popular,  and  it  is  customary  for  families,  large 
and  small,  to  find  a  home  in  the  woods  during  a  part  of 
the  Summer,  generally  on  the  banks  of  some  small 
stream,  with  water  enough  to  float  the  indispensable 
open  canoe,  either  birch  or  basswood. 

One  naturally  associates  camp  life  with  the  army,  and, 
besides  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States*  a  small 
part  of  which  is  really  under  canvas  in  sober  earnest,  a 
great  division  of  the  outers  each  year  is  made  up  of  the 
militia  regiments  of  the  various  States,  which  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  camp  each  year. 

This  sort  of  camp-life,  and  thai  of  some  of  the  "  camp- 
meetings  "  of  the  religious  denominations,  has  little  to 
attract  the  average  camper-out  who  desires  comparative 
solitude.  What  is  needed  is  a  period  of  rest  and  repose, 
free  from  all  cares  of  business,  with  pleasant  and  health- 
ful exercises  and  sport,  and  without  too  many  of  the  ine- 
vitable deprivations  and  discomforts.  Unfortunately,  the 
latter  are  apt  to  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  expe- 
riences of  the  beginner,  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  first  week  in  camp  is  also  the  last,  and  the  disgusted 
neophyte  returns  home  with  the  resolve  never  to  wander 
again  beyond  the  realms  of  clean  sheets  and  a  cooking- 
stove. 

The  main  object  of  the  old  camper  is  simplicity  ;  he 
tries  to  carry  as  little  as  possible  with  him,  and  to  depend 
on  his  skill  and  experience  for  his  subsistence  in  the 
woods.  The  novice,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  off  with 
little  experience,  but  a  load  of  impedimenta  that  would 
puzzle  an  old  hand  to  pack  compactly  and  transport 
easily.    A  camping  party  of  **  tenderfeet,"  as  they  are 


impolitely  termed,  is  always  a  never-failing  source  of 
amusement  to  the  old  woodsman. 

Supposing  such  a  party  of  four  or  five  to  have  located 
a  camp,  and  to  have,  by  some  means,  brought  to  the 
plaoe  the  various  articles  which  they  consider  essential, 
their  experience  is  apt  to  be  in  this  wise  :  A  tent  of  some 
kind  is  sure  to  be  a  part  of  the  outfit,  and  first  a  site  is 
selected,  and  it  is  pitched  after  a  fashion.  The  ground  is 
probably  rough  and  uneven,  but  in  the  hurry  this  is  apt 
to  pass  unnoticed.  There  may  be  higher  ground  in  the 
rear,  whence  any  surface  water  will  run,  but  the  day  is 
clear  and  bright,  the  sun  is  shining,  and  such  a  thing  as 
rain  is  never  even  thought  of.  The  tent  pitched,  a  rub- 
ber blanket  is  thrown  down  for  each  man,  with  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  woolen  blankets,  making  the  bed. 
Pillows,  are  not  thought  of  at  the  time,  but  they  will  be 
remembered  later  on.  Besides  tins,  there  is  a  most 
varied  collection  of  bric-a-brac,  prominent  among  which 
are  sure  to  be  several  coffee-pots — all  new  and  shining— of 
novel  and  complica^d  shapes,  axes  of  ingenious  form, 
designed  for  anything  but  cutting  wood,  outfits  for  shoot- 
ing and  fishing  that  as  yet  have  never  seen  service,  with 
an  ai*my  of  Yankee  notions,  suggesting  strongly  a  whole- 
sale purchase  at  some  of  the  big  city  stores  which  deal 
in  everything,  from  a  yard  of  lace  to  a  washing-machine. 
The  party  are  tolerably  certain  to  have  something  on 
hand  for  the  first  afternoon  in  camp,  a  stream  to  fish  or 
some  point  of  interest  to  visit,  and  this  takes  up  the  time 
until  five  or  six  o'clock,  when  all  come  together  with  real 
open-air  appetites,  and  dinner  is  proposed.  Of  course,  a 
fire  is  the  iirst  thing,  and  all  want  to  build  it,  but  the 
matter  is  finally  intrusted  to  one  or  two  experts  who 
have  seen  campfires  on  the  stage,  or  perhaps  have  in- 
spected a  gypsy  camp  at  a  church  fair.  Of  course,  wood 
will  bum  ;  so  wood  is  gathered,  but  it  is  either  wet  or 
green,  to  a  certainty.  A  collection  of  limbs  and  branches, 
reduced  to  manageable  size  by  much  exertion  with  a  toy 
ax,  is  finally  piled  up  in  pyramidal  shape,  and  after  many 
efforts  is  ignited.  It  does  not  bum  much  at  first,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  smoke,  which  rushes  into  the  tent,  and 
drives  out,  in  confusion,  the  cook  who  is  carefully  study- 
ing the  polyglot  directions  on  a  can  of  patent  soup  ;  it 
flies  about  the  camp  and  brings  confusion  to  the  assistant 
oook,  who  has  just  cut  his  hand  with  a  most  ingenious  and 
novel  can-opener,  and  it  routs  completely  the  pair  who  are 
laboriously  erecting  a  structure  of  forked  sticks  such  as  is 
only  seen  in  the  front  yards  of  country  villas,  in  company 
with  a  red  kettle. 

After  a  season  of  smoke  comes  the  flame ;  small  at  first, 
and  lapping  prettily  around  the  sticks,  but  soon  increas- 
ing in  volume  until  a  roaring  volcano  belches  forth 
sparks  and  embers  over  tent  and  clothing,  throwing  out 
such  an  intense  heat  that  no  one  can  approach  it.  Now, 
surely,  is  the  time  for  cooking.  Various  parcels  of  mys- 
terious shapes  are  opened,  and  reveal  several  frying* 
pans  (every  man  is  sure  to  have  at  least  one),  a  large 
collection  of  coffee-pots,  with  patent  broilers,  reversible 
gridirons,  and  other  similar  utensils.  Most  of  these  arti- 
cles are  at  once  filled  from  the  cans  and  boxes  that  con- 
tain the  provisions,  and  then  thrust  as  far  as  possible  into 
the  flames.  Now  begins  the  fun,  but  not  for  the  hungry 
watchers.  An  ominous  sizzling  and  spluttering  betrays 
the  fact  that  the  fish  in  the  frying-pan  are  being  reduced 
to  cinders  in  places  without  any  appearance  of  cooking 
in  other  parts.  Scarcely  are  they  off  the  fire,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  burned  fingers,  before  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plicated of  the  coffee-pots  is  seen  to  subside  suddenly 
into  a  shapeless  mass  of  metal,  while  a  terrific  explosion 
in  another  quarter  announces  that  the  water  has  boiled 
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away  in  the  saucepan  that  contains  a  can  of  pudding. 
Oatmeal  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have  in  camp — it  is  so 
handy,  so  easily  cooked,  and  so  nutritions— but  the  hun- 
gry noTice  is  sure  to  measure  the  dry  meal  by  his  appe- 
tite, and  to  provide  a  liberal  portion,  forgetting  how  it 
swells  when  wet.  A  quart  kettle  is  Med  half-way  with 
the  prepared  meal  and  then  to  the  top  with  water,  and  it 
is  put  in  a  nice  warm  place,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
flame.  IMd  you  ever  see  the  curious  toy  called  eggs  of 
Pharaoh's  serpents  ? — a  small  pyramid  that,  when  ignited, 
tarns  into  a  heap  of  ashes  fifty  times  its  original  size  ? 
The  oatmeal  soon  starts  to  perform  a  similar  feat,  and 
irith  the  most  successful  results.  Waiting  until  no  one 
is  looking,  it  quickly  boils  over  the  kettle,  rises  higher 
and  higher  in  a  mountain  of  dry,  swelled  grains  until  it 
threatens  t6  overwhelm  not  only  the  fire  but  the  entire 
camp,  and  then,  like  a  punctured  balloon,  collapses  into 
in  insignificant  heap  of  ashes  about  the  ruins  of  the 
kettle. 

Who  that  has  read  of  camp-life  has  not  longed  for  the 
delicious  flapjack,  light  and  delicate  ?  and  who  has  not 
heard  of  the  camp  cooks  whose  dexterity  is  such  that  two 
of  them  will  toss  cakes  from  one  to  the  other  ?  And  then 
flapjacks  are  so  easy  to  make ;  only  a  little  prepared 
flour  mixed  with  water  and  cooked  in  a  pan.  Nothing 
seems  easier,  but  it  isn't  until  you  know  how;  and  the 
demoniacal  manner  in  which  that  batter  will  stick  to  the 
pan,  curl  up,  run  into  comers,  bum,  and  do  anything  but 
cook,  will  astonish  one  who  tries  it  for  the  first  time. 

By  the  time  the  cooking  has  reached  this  stage,  all  are 
very  hot,  tired  and  hungry,  and  well  smothered  with 
smoke ;  but  their  troubles  have  only  begun.  When  the 
meal  is  finally  ready,  it  is  a  mixture  of  partly  burnt, 
partly  raw  food,  mingled  with  ashes,  bits  of  stick,  etc., 
that  would  soaroely  tempt  the  appetite  of  an  ostrich,  and 
that  even  onr  tired  campers  are  glad  to  turn  away  from 
in  spite  of  their  hunger.  One  solace  only  remains,  the 
young  woodsman's  and  canoeist's  friend — canned  corned 
beet  Careful  chemical  analysis  has  established  the  fact 
that  there  is  some  nourishment  in  canned  corned  beef, 
but,  as  has  been  well  said  by  one  who  has  kied,  the  same 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  of  sawdust,  while  in  taste  there 
is  little  to  choose.  However,  in  this  case  there  is  no 
alternative,  the  red  pyramid  we  know  so  well  is  divested 
of  its  metal  overcoat,  bread  or  hard  tack  is  produced, 
with  spring  water,  and  at  last  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory 
meal  is  made. 

There  still  remains  the  dish-washing,  the  bane  of  all 
who  camp  ont,  but  our  tired  men  are  little  in  the  humor 
for  any  further  labor  in  this  direction,  and  are  only  too 
e^  to  think  of  bed.  Blankets  are  spread  out,  pillows 
axe  improvised  from  anything  at  hand,  and  all  turn  in, 
but  not  to  sleep.  After  a  day  of  labor  and  excitement, 
the  reclining  position  and  utter  idleness  are  for  a  time 
Taiy  reetful,  but  just  when  one  should  drop  quietly  off* 
into  a  doze,  there  is  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  about  some 
ei  the  larger  bones,  which  increases  until  an  investiga- 
tion is  in  order,  revealing  an  edge  of  a  buried  stone,  or  a 
root  of  a  tree,  overlooked  in  the  haste  of  the  morning. 
AU  eflTorts  fail  to  dislodge  it,  and  there  is  not  room  to 
move  away,  and  the  sufierer  groans  and  tosses  until  the 
obstanlotion,  whatever .  it  is,  seems  as  big  as  his  head. 
Meanwhile,  the  boots  or  canned  goods  or  other  stuff  that 
has  been  hurriedly  pressed  into  duty  as  a  foundation  for 
a  pillow,  becomes  endowed  with  a  wondrous  number  of 
comers  and  angles,  none  of  which  .conform  to  a  single 
point  of  the  head.  At  such  times,  too,  musquitoes, 
bogs,  gnats,  flies  and  creeping  things  are  usiially  rife, 
whiles  Aoold  it  happen  to  rain,  the  water  drips  through 


the  light  tent,  runs  vH  torrents  down  the  hillside  and 
beneath  the  sleeper,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
Summer  storm  is  violent  enough  to  precipitate  the  badly 
stayed  tent  into  the  general  ruin.  After  such  a  night  as 
only  Poe  could  tell  of  or  Dor^  picture,  it  is  small  won- 
der if  the  embryo  woodsmen  arise  tired,  wet,  hungiy 
and  utterly  fagged  out,  only  anxious  to  get  home  and 
stay  there. 

The  picture  is  not  an  inviting  one,  but,  alas  I  many 
will  recognize  its  tmthfulness,  and  it  might  be  much 
worse.  If,  for  instance,  the  party  had  carried  one  of  the 
patent  camp-stoves  and  outfits  sold  to  unwary  ones,  in- 
stead of  trying  a  wood  fire,  they  might,  in  addition  to 
being  smoked  nearly  to  death,  have  sought  complete 
escape  dn  self-destruction  ;  or  had  they  tried  any  of  the 
modem  successors  of  the  rack  or  Inquisition,  the  fold- 
ing camp-bed,  their  reason  might  have  been  permanently 
wrecked.  The  antics  these  couches  have  been  known  to 
perform,  shooting  out  first  one  leg  and  then  another,  and 
doubling  up  like  a  jackknife,  would  cause  envy  in  a 
buck-jumping  horse.  A  victim  of  their  manoeuvres,  a 
strong,  hearty  man,  has  been  known  to  struggle  with  one 
until  completely  exhausted,  finally  dropping  helpless 
among  a  wreck  of  canvas,  wood  and  iron,  with  an  ex- 
clamation that  sounded  like  Amen,  but  was  something 
stronger. 

Such  le  a  day  and  night  in  camp  to  a  party  of  begin- 
ners, and  it  may  well  deter  any  one  ;  but  all  camping  out 
is  not  like  this.  There  is  a  camp  to  which,  on  any  day 
in  August  or  September,  we  could  guide  the  reader,  a 
camp  more  or  less  like  many  others  throughout  the 
country,  where  a  little  skill  and  experience  make  the 
glorious  outdoor  life  all  that  it  should  be,  and  reduce  the 
discomforts  and  annoyances  below  the  average  of  the 
dweller  in  brick  and  brownstone.  A  sandy  beach  a 
couple  of  yards  wide  divides  the  smooth  turf  from  the 
clear,  bright  waters  of  a  noble  river.  On  the  beach  are 
drawn  up  two  or  three  open  canoes,  each  with  rugs  and 
cushions,  and  its  pair  of  light  maple  paddles.  A  short  dis- 
tance away,  on  the  shore,  are  pitched  a  couple  of  wall  tents 
well  secured  with  guy-roi>es,  and  covered  each  with  a  fly 
sheet  to  keep  out  the  rain,  while  in  front  of  each  is  an 
awning  hung.  A  little  trench  about  the  two  serves  to 
divert  any  surface  water,  and  inside  the  ground  has  been 
carefully  smoothed  off  before  the  beds  of  well-picked 
hemlock  browse  were  laid.  The  pillows,  too,  are  of  the 
same  fragrant  material,  stuffed  into  light  muslin  bags  or 
covers,  easily  washed  and  renewed.  Both  tents  are 
plainly  furnished  inside,  with  only  such  articles  as  long 
use  has  shown  to  be  necessary,  but  one  in  its  fittings 
betrays  plainly  that  there  are  ladies  in  camp  ;  a  fact  still 
further  evident  in  the  little  grove  where  a  hammock  is 
swung ;  books  and  needlework  are  strewn  about  on  rugs 
and  blankets,  and  a  merry  party  are  chatting  together. 

The  culinary  department  consists,  first,  of  two  large 
logs,  some  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  six  feet  long,  laid 
side  by  side  on  the  groimd,  about  four  inches  apart  at 
one  end,  and  seven  inches  at  the  other ;  the  upper  sides 
of  each  being  hewn  flat  This  curious-looking  affair  is 
the  camper's  range,  par  excellence,  superior  to  all  patent 
stoves  and  portable  apparatus.  A  fire  is  made  between  the 
two  logs,  where  a  good  draught  can  always  be  had,  and 
the  wood,  cut  and  kept  dry  in  advance  if  possible,  is 
allowed  to  bum  down  to  a  hot  bed  of  embers.  Over  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  space  stands  the  coffee-pot,  at  the 
other  end  the  great  potato-kettle,  and  between  are  various 
other  pans  and  utensils,  with  a  generous  space  of  hot  coal 
left  to  broil  a  steak  or  mess  of  fish  over,  or  for  a  plate  of 
toast.     No  handles  melted  off  here,  no  stifling  smoke  and 
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hot  flames,  no  grimy  pots  and  pans.  On  the  warm  tops 
of  the  logs  lie  the  cups  and  plates,  and  part  of  an  appe- 
tizing meal  already  dished. 

The  presiding  genins  of  this  department,  a  tall,  hand- 
some French-Canadian,  a  gayly  striped  toqne  surmount- 
ing his  bronzed  face,  is  near  by  with  a  spade,  digging  in 
the  sand — for  what  ?  A  few  turns  of  the  spade  disclose 
an  iron  lid  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  little  more 
sand  thrown  out  reveals  a  deep  pan  of  cast-iron  under  the 
lid.  Lifting  this  out  with  an  iron  hook  and  carefully 
dusting  it  off,  the  top  is  removed,  disclosing  a  nest  of 
Beyen»rich,  brown  loaves  of  bread  such  as  one  never  sees 
in  cities  ;  bread  that  would  indignantly  disown  any  rela- 
tionship to  the  stuff  sold  under  the  same  name  everywhere 
out  of  the  woods.  This  camp-oven  is  used  not  only  for 
bread,  but  for  beans— a  favorite  luxury  in  the  lumber- 
man's camps— for  meat,  and  any  cooking.  A  hole  is  dug 
in  the  earth  or  sand,  a  flre  is  kindled,  and  allowed  to 
bum  until  only  the  ashes  are  left  and  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  heated.  The  hole  is  swept  clean  of  all  embers 
and  the  bake-kettle  placed  in  it  and  covered  with  hot 
earth,  being  left  for  an  hour  or  more  until  the  food  is 
thoroughly  cooked. 

Before  the  meal  is  ready  a  canoe  is  seen  up  the  river, 
coming  swiftly  down  under  the  impulse  of  two  flashing 
paddles,  one  wielded  by  a  lady.  The  blue  sky,  reflected  in 
the  sparkling  water,  makes  a  pretty  background  for  the 
golden  yellow  of  the  canoe,  while  the  red  toque  of  the 
lady,  with  her  companion's  darker  head-gear  of  blue,  add 
just  the  needed  tone  to  the  picture.  The  canoe  strikes 
the  sand,  the  bowman  leaps  out  and  hauls  her  up,  the 
lady  steps  lightly  out,  and  the  rods,  with  a  fine  string  of 
fish,  are  carried  ashore,  and  soon  a  jolly  party  are  seated 
on  a  rough  plank  bench  beside  a  table  of  similar  build. 

Such  is  camp-life  under  proper  management,  as  it  is 
enjoyed  in  thousands  of  camps  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  every  Summer,  and  as  it  might  be  enjoyed  by 
hundreds  who  spend  far  greater  sums  in  a  few  weeks  at  a 
watering-place  without  a  tithe  of  the  benefit  to  health. 
This  is  the  camp  of  the  Summer-outer  who  spends  a  few 
weeks  in  the  woods,  but  who  is  still  tied  closely  to  civ- 
ilization, returning  to  it  after  a  short  absence.  Now  let 
us  visit  the  camp  of  the  woodsman,  whose  life  is  spent 
among  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  whose  cho- 
sen companion  is  Nature  hersell  In  these  days  of  steam 
there  are  comparatively  few  places  left,  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  offer  a  quiet  retreat  to  men  of  this  stamp  ; 
but  the  traveler  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Florida,  or  among 
the  small,  secluded  lakes  of  the  Adirondacks,  may  chance 
on  the  camp  of  a  true  woodsman,  one  whose  home  has 
been  in  the  woods  for  more  years  than  many  of  us  cau 
number.  The  plain  camp  and  simple  outfit  proclaim  the 
old  hunter  content  with  little,  and  finding  full  enjoyment 
in  this  placid,  uneventful  existence.  His  shelter  is  a  little 
"  shanty  tent,"  a  structure  of  four  posts  driven  into  the 
gi'ound  and  joined  with  four  strips  at  the  top,  over  which 
is  stretched  a  covering  of  water-proofed  sheeting.  In 
front  is  the  camp-fire,  constructed  as  described,  or  else  a 
sort  of  fireplace  of  green  logs.  Near  by  is  a  pile  of  dry 
wood,  in  the  tent  is  the  trusty  gun,  a  fly-rod,  a  knapsack, 
a  small,  light  camp-ax,  a  sleeping-bag,  and  a  few  articles 
of  clothing.  The  cooking  utensils  are  but  few  :  a  coffee- 
pot and  frying-pan,  with  one  or  two  others  ;  the  skill  of 
the  hunter  and  cook  does  the  rest  On  the  beach,  for  this 
camp  is  sure  to  be  very  near  the  water,  is  the  hunter's 
-il)ecial  pet,  a  canoe,  so  delicate  and  small,  weighing  less 
ohan  a  dozen  pounds,  that  most  men  would  hesitate  to 
use  it ;  but  it  is  safe  and  roomy  enough  for  its  owner. 
With  such  a  simple  outfit  as  this  he  passes  his  days  alone« 


save  for  his  treasured  black-brier  pipe,  asking  nothing  of 
the  world  as  it  rushes  on,  but  extracting  an  intense,  if 
quiet,  enjoyment  from  his  life  of  solitude. 

Far  different  from  this  is  the  camp  sometimes  found 
quite  near  to  a  large  city.  For  some  years  a  gentleman 
of  New  York  has  been  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the 
Hudson  each  Summer,  to  a  point  on  the  Palisades  just 
opposite  the  city,  where  a  camp  of  two  tents  made  a 
Summer  home  for  his  wife  and  daughter  and  himsell 
The  tents  were  permanently  pitched  and  neatly  fur- 
nished, and  the  family  lived  there  at  a  merely  nominal 
expense,  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life, 
while  within  easy  reach  of  the  city  at  any  time.  Another 
similar  retreat  was  situated  on  an  island  less  than  a  mile 
from  a  large  northern  city,  a  canvas  house  of  good  size, 
the  floor  being  regularly  laid  of  boards,  and  the  tent 
itself,  of  red  and  white  canvas,  sewn  by  the  ladies  of  the 
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party.  The  space  was  divided  into  a  central  hall,  with  a 
large  room  on  one  side  and  two  smaller  ones  on  the  other, 
while  a  small  tent  in  the  rear  formed  an  annex  used  as  a 
kitchen.  The  interior  was  carpeted  and  well  furnished. 
Just  outside  the  rear  door  a  sailing-canoe  and  some  other 
boats  were  moored,  used  for  visiting  the  city.  In  this 
canvas  house  a  large  family  spent  the  entire  Summer 
cheaply  and  pleasantly,  and  with  for  more  satisfoctor^ 
results  than  if  they,  had  staid  in  a  city  house  or  had 
been  for  the  same  time  in  a  big  Summer  hoteL  Many 
similar  camps  are  found  each  Summer,  the  more  pre- 
tentious taking  the  form  of  small  frame  cottages,  some  of 
which,  the  so-called  "portable  houses,"  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  readily  sent  by  rail  and  quickly  erected. 
Others  ore  of  more  rustic  design,  built  in  the  woods  of 
logs,  with  bark  roofs,  or,  perhaps,  a  framework  of  cedar 
poles  and  sapHngs,  covered    and  walled  with    canvte 
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The  permanent  camps  are  fitted  up  rather  more  elabo- 
rately than  those  in  tents.  A  stove  of  simple  construc- 
tion is  fitted  for  cooking,  chairs  and  tables  of  rustic  de- 
sign are  improvised,  bedB  are  made  of  a  rough  framework 
covered  with  tightly  stretched  canvas,  or  hammocks  are 
swung,  and  the  walls  are  soon  ornamented  with  trophies 
from  the  woods.  ^ 

Such  are  the  homes  of.  the  camper— pleasant,  healthful 
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homes,  where  the  Summer  and  Fall  are  qtdcklj  passed  in 
heart?  outdoor  sports  and  yigorons  amusements  that 
canra  man  back  to  his  boyhood  dajs.    No  morning 


confined  to  Summer.  There  is  a  large  body  of  hardy 
veterans  who  find  pleasure  even  in  the  weather  of  a 
Canadian  Winter^  and  who,  in  search  of  the  moose  and 
caribou,  think  nothing  of  leaving  warm  beds  and  fire- 
sides for  a  week  under  canvas  in  the  snow.  No  Summer 
outfit  answers  here ;  the  heaviest  clothing  and  warmest 
.  headgear  are  needed.  At  night  the  camper  stows  him- 
self away  in  a  sleeping-bag— a  large  bag  made  out  of 
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paper  breaks  in  with  an  unwelcome  intermption.  No 
stock  "  tick^  **  tells  of  rising  or  falling  markets,  and  for 
&  time  the  annoyanoes  of  business  and  the  exactions  of 
soeietj  may  be  nei^eoted  with  impunity.  Many  think 
thtt  snch  a  life  is  only  suited  to  the  strong  and  vigorous, 
but  this  is  a  great  miirtftke.    The  ones  who  need  and  who 
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vill  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  it  are  the  invalids 
and  persons  of  delicate  health,  whose  life  is  si)ent  wholly 
indoors.  Of  course  it  would  be  folly  for  them  to  at- 
tempt to  "rough  it,"  as  the  practiced  woodsman  or  the 
old  camper-out  of  many  Summers  does.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  select  a  suitable  locality — mountain  or  seashore, 


THB  WALL  COT. 


as  may  seem  desirable— and  to  arrange  a  dry  and  secure 
shelter  in  a  good  site.  Here  a  pleasant  Summer  home 
maj  be  made,  where  the  work  of  restoration  and  the 
S^uning  of  new  strength  will  go  on  in  a  way  that  will  put 
to  shame  the  vaunted  resorts  of  the  springs  and  watering- 
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places,  where  a  seven-by-nine  room  and  late  hours  are 
•'"PPosed  to  give  rest  and  health. 
But  camp-life,  even  among  pleasure -seekers,  is  not 
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a  thick  quilt,  in  which  he  can  bury  himself  completely — 
and  sleep  comfortably  in  the  coldest  weather.  With  such 
a  bag,  a  light  affair  of  eider-down,  weighing  only  a  few 
pounds,  and  its  accompanying  covering  of  oiled  muslin, 
protecting  from  rain  and  snow,  a  trip  in  a  canoe  has  been 
made  along  the  Labrador  coast  late  in  the  season,  the 
canoeist  sleeping  out  comfortably,  notwithstanding  the 
bitter  cold. 
Of  the  many  organizations  which  make  a  Summer 


HAMMOCK,  SWUNG  WITH  TWO  STICKS. 

camp  a  part  of  their  programme  each  year,  none  is  mori 
successfal  than  the  body  of  canoeists,  now  nearly  oct 
thousand  strong,  known  as  tiie  American  Canoe  Associa- 
tion. To  eruise  and  camp  is  the  main  object  of  the 
canoeist,  for  this  his  boat  is  built  and  fitted,  and  for 
this  are  all  its  appliances  designed.  On  every  Saturday 
night  when  the  waters  are  not  closed  by  ice,  canoes  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  Florida  to  Canada,  are  packed 
and  launched,  and  alone,  or  in  parties  of  two  or  three^ 


HAMMOCK,  FOUB  POSTS  AND  GB08S-PISCES. 

their  owners  set  out  for  a  day's  camping.  At  dark  a  halt 
is  made,  the  canoe  is  hauled  up  in  some  cozy  nook,  the 
little  striped  tent  is  pitched  over  it— hanging  from  the 
ma^ts — a  fire  of  wood  is  soon  going,  or,  if  rainy,  a  little 
alcohol  lamp  is  lit  inside.  Over  one  or  the  other  an 
omelette  is  cooked,  a  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate  is  made, 
a  can  of  soup  is  heated,  and  supper  is  spread  on  tho 
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iiatches.  Bread  and  marmalade  appear  from  some  mys- 
terious inner  recess  with,  perhaps,  other  delicacies,  or 
fruit.  After  supper  the  dishes  are  soon  cleaned 
up  and  stowed  away,  the  sleeping-bag  is  spread 
in  the  canoe,  the  clothes-bag  makes"  a  soft  pillow,  the 
little  globe  lai^rn,  hung  from  above,  gives  a  light  to 
read  by,  while  the  sides  of  the  tent,  covered  with  mus- 
quito  netting,  prevent  all  intrusion  from  the  insect 
world. 

After  half  an  hour  over  pipe  and  book,  the  light  is 
turned  out,  all  is  made  snug,  and  the  tired  canoeist  is 
Boon  dreaming  of  a  Summer  camp  a  year,  instead  of  a 
fortnight,  long.  Next  morning  he  is  up  by  sunrise,  for 
time  is  very  precious ;  his  breakfast  is  ready ;  all  is 
cleaned  and  packed  away,  and  the  canoe  launched.  Off 
again,  under  sail  or  paddle,  he  hundes  here,  or  loiters 
there  at  will,  stopping,  perhaps,  for  dinner,  and  then  off 
again,  until  he  turns  toward  home  in  time  to  return  to 
the  white  collar  and  black  coat  of  civilization  in  the 
evening,  or,  at  latest,  to  be  at  his  desk  in  the  office 
next  morning. 

Such  holidays  are  enjoyed  every  week  by  many,  and 
»erve  as  a  preparation  for  the  grand  event  of  the  year, 
the  A.  C.  A.  Meet.  To  some  central  point  chosen  for  its 
natural  beauty,  Lake  Greorge  or  the  Thousand  Islnds, 
come  hundreds  of  pilgrims  from  all  quarters,  not  strang- 
ers to  each  other,  but  nearly  all  bound  by  one  common 
tie,  whose  greatest  pleasiLre  it  is  to  meet  together  for  a 
coui^le  of  weeks  each  year  in  the 'hearty  companionship 
that  a  life  in  camp  engenders.  Tents  of  all  patterns  are 
pitched  by  the  score  on  the  hillside  and  in  the  grove. 
Flags  and  pennants  fly  from  high  trees ;  at  night  huge 
camp-fires  and  rows  of  Chinese  lanterns  light  the  scene, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  this  curious  and  ephemeral  city 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  variety  and  brightness  of  their 
picturesque  apparel.  The  time  is  filled  with  races,  fish- 
ing, short  trips  about  the  vicinity,  in  visits  to  the  ladies' 
camp  a  mile  away  ;  and,  best  of  all,  in  the  still  hours  of 
the  Summer  night,  when  the  fire  bums  up  from  an  enor- 
mous pyramid  of  wood  on  the  highest  hilltop,  in  songs 
and  stories  of  other  camps,  of  long  cruises,  of  adventures 
on  the  Mississippi,  on  Lake  Gorge,  in  the  Everglades  of 
Florida,  in  the  wilds  of  Northwestern  Canada  and  on  the 
rivers  of  India — for  the  canoeist  of  to-day  cruises  every- 
where— and  wandering  in  distant  lands,  every  experience 
is  carefully  treasured  until  the  time  when  he  returns,  as 
all  do,  to  this  shrine  of  the  craft,  to  be  related  to  listen- 
ing friends. 

Such  is  the  camp-life  of  those  who  seek  only  pleasure 
and  recreation ;  but  others  there  are,  less  fortunate,  whose 
homes  must  be  made  on  the  exposed  mountain-side, 
where  precious  metals  are  found ;  in  wild  and  untra- 
versed  regions,  where  their  zeal  as  explorers  leads  them, 
and  on  the  prairies  of  the  West,  where  the  vast  herds  of 
cattle  find  pasture.  No  holiday  life  is  theirs,  but  a  hard 
round  of  labor  and  often  of  privation,  separated,  far  from 
friends  and  home  ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  life, 
like  that  of  the  sailor,  has  its  own  peculiar  fascination — 
once  away  from  it  and  amid  the  pleasures  of  the  city,  a 
restless  longing  takes  possession  of  one  which  is  satis- 
fied but  by  a  return  to  the  freedom  and  vigor  which  only 
a  close  intimacy  with  earth,  air  and  sky  can  g^ve. 


The  tumble-weed  derives  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that  when  ripe  the  wind  tears  it  up  by  the  roots 
and  sends  it  over  the  fields  rolling  hither  and  thither,  so 
that  its  seed  is  soon  thrashed  out.  It  is  sometimes  seen 
piled  fence*high  on  the  prairie  farms. 


BURNS  AND   HIS  HIGHLAND  MARY, 

By  G.  Washington  Moon. 
Thb  mountain  lake,  which  seems  asleep  in  love, 

And,  dreaming,  mnrmnre  to  the  pebbly  shore 
Its  tender  passion  for  the  clouds  above, 

Which  stoop  to  kiss  it,  and  at  sunrise  soar 

Away  to  heaven,  hears  oft  the  tempest  roar. 
And  rouses  till  its  bound'ries  are  o*erleapt; 

But  soon  is  calm  and  loving  as  before— 
So,  too,  the  poet*s  soul  by  passion's  breath  was  swept  i 
But  calmed  itself  again,  as  if  in  love  it  slept. 

He  breathed  out  war,  and  whispered  love's  soft  vows; 

He  poured  forth  satires,  and  wrote  hymns  of  praise ; 
He  wailed  the  dirge,  and  sang  the  mad  carouse ; 

And  told  of  "  palaces,"  and  "  banks  and  braes." 

But  "  Auld  lang  syne,"  and  such-like  touching  lays. 
Reveal  the  nature  whence  they  all  did  flow— 

Who  has  not  heard  his  song  of  other  days, 
So  quaintly  sweet, "  John  Anderson,  my  jo  *'? 
Nor  felt,  "  How  true  the  heart  that  could  have  written  so  I" 

Ay !  true  indeed ;  and  loving  as  'twas  true. 
How  bright  a  picture  of  his  heart  we  see 

In  that  brief  hour  wherein  he  bids  adieu 
To  her  whose  lover  he  was  proud  to  be- 
Dear  "  Highland  Mary  "  of  fond  memory  I 

Ere  many  months  they  hoped  to  be  united. 
And  dwell  together  'neath  their  own  roof-tree. 

They  met,  to  part  awhile ;  and  vows  were  pligfated>« 
They  never  met  again  1    Chill  death  that  sweet  flow'r  blighted* 

The  twining  branches  o'er  their  heads  were  waving; 

They  st'ood  beside  a  purling  silv'ry  brook, 
And,  in  its  waters  clear,  their  clasped  hands  laving^. 

They  held  between  them  God's  all-sacred  book ; 

And,  vowing  to  be  faithful,  fondly  took 
A  last  embrace  t    Ever  as  she  did  gain 

Each  distant  height,  she  turned  with  lingering  look ; 

He,  after  her  his  tearful  eyes  did  strain; 
And  so  the  lovers  parted,  ne'er  to  meet  again  1 

The  mem'ry  of  this  scone  would  ever  fill 

His  heart  with  all  the  agony  of  woe. 
Honor  to  Burns  I  his  name  is  cherished  still. 
What  though  he  lived  a  century  ago ; 
Time,  in  its  onward  and  resistless  flow, 
Only  the  more  the  poet's  name  endears  I 

Honor  to  Bums !— 'tis  all  we  can  bestow— 
Sif?hs  for  his  sorrows;  for  his  loss,  our  tears; 
Praise  for  his  deathless  songs ;  and,  for  his  memory,  cheers. 


SOME  ANECDOTES  OF  CHAELES  LAMB. 

It  is  told  of  Charles  Lamb  tliat  one  afternoon,  retnm- 
ing  from  a  dinner-party,  having  taken  a  seat  in  a  crowded 
omnibns,  a  stent  genUeman  subsequently  looked  in  and 
politely  asked,  "  All  full  inside  ?** 

"  I  don't  know  bow  it  may  be  with  the  other  passen- 
gers,'* answered  Lamb,  ''bnt  that  la^t  pieoe  of  oyster-pie 
did  the  business  for  me." 

Coleridge,  during  one  of  his  interminable  table-talks, 
said  to  Lamb,  "  Charlie,  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?" 

**I  never  heard  you  do  anything  else,"  was  the  prompt 
and  witty  reply  of  Elia,  which  has  become  a  favorite  by- 
word at  the  present  day. 

The  regular  routine  of  clerkly  business  ill  suited  the 
literary  tastes  and  the  wayward  though  innocent  habits 
of  our  essayist.  Once,  while  at  the  India  House,  one  in 
authority  said  to  him,  **I  have  remarked,  Mr.  Lamb,  that 
you  come  very  late  in  the  morning." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  wit;  **but  I  go  away  early  in 
the  afternoon." 

The  oddness  of  the  excuse  silenced  the  reprover,  wbo 
turned  away  with  a  smile. 

A  retired  cheesemonger,  who  hated  any  allasioa  to  the 
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bnsiaeas  that  had  enriched  hun,  once  remarked  to 
Charles  Lamb,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  poor- 
law,  "You  must  bear  in  mind,  sir,  that  I  have  got  rid 
of  all  that  stuff  which  you  poets  call  the  *  milk  of  human 
Idndness.*  '* 

Lamb  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  gave  his  acquies- 
cence in  these  words  :  **  Yes,  sir,  I  am  aware  of  it ;  you 
turned  it  all  into  cheese  several  years  ago  1" 

Lamb  was  once  invited  by  an  old  friend  to  meet  an 
author  who  had  just  published  a  volume  of  poems.  When 
he  arrived,  being  somewhat  early,  he  was  asked  by  his 
host  to  look  over  the  volume  of  the  expected  visitor. 
A  few  minutes  convinced  Elia  that  it  possessed  very 
little  merit,  being  a  feeble  echo  of  different  authors. 

This  opinion  of  the  poetaster  was  fully  confirmed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  gentleman  himself,  whose  self-con- 
ceit and  confidence  in  his  own  book  were  so  manifest  as 
to  awaken  in  Lamb  that  spirit  of  mischievous  waggery  so 
characteristic  of  the  humorist.  Lamb*s  rapid  and  tena- 
cious memory  enabled  him  to  quote  fluently  several  pass- 
ages from  the  pretender*s  volume.  These  he  gave  with 
this  introduction  :  **  This  reminds  me  of  some  verses  I 
wrote  when  I  was  very  young."  He  then,  to  the  aston- 
ment  of  the  gentleman  in  qiiestion,  quoted  something 
from  the  volume. 

Lamb  tried  this  a  second  time  ;  the  gentleman  looked 
still  more  surprised,  and  seemed  evidently  bursting  with 
suppressed  indignation.  At  last,  as  a  climax  to  the  fun. 
Lamb  coolly  quoted  the  well-known  opening  lines  of 
'•  Paradise  Lost "  as  written  by  himself. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  versemonger.  He  imme- 
diately rose  to  his  feet,  and,  with  an  impressive  solemnity 
of  manner,  thus  addressed  the  claimant  to  so  many 
poetical  honors  : 

"  Sir,  I  have  tamely  submitted  all  this  evening  to  hear 
you  claim  the  merit  that  may  belong  to  any  little  poems 
of  my  own ;  this  I  have  bom  in  silence  ;  but,  sir,  I  never 
will  sit  quietly  by  and  see  the  immortal  Milton  robbed  of 
'Paradise  Lost.'" 

** Coleridge,"  says  De  Quincey,  "told  me  of  a  ludi- 
crous embarrassment  which  Lanlb's  stammering  caused 
him  at  Hastings.  Lamb  had  been  medically  advised  to 
take  a  course  of  sea-bathing,  and  accordingly,  at  the  door 
of  his  bathing-machine,  whilst  he  stood  shivering  with 
cold,  one  attendant  at  each  shoulder,  like  heraldic  sup- 
porters, they  waited  for  the  word  of  command  from  their 
principal,  who  began  the  following  oration  to  them : 
"  *  Hear  me,   men.     Take  notice  of  this  :  I  am  to  be 

dipped * 

"WTiat  more  he  would  have  said  is  unknown  to  land  or 
sea  bathing  machines  ;  for,  having  reached  the  word  dip- 
ped, he  Uegan  such  a  rolling  fire  of  di-di-di-di  that,  when 
at  length  he  descended  aplomb  upon  the  full  word  dipped, 
the  two  men,  rather  tired  of  the  long  suspense,  became 
•atMed  that  they  had  reached  what  lawyers  call  *  the 
operative  clause  *  of  the  sentence,  and  both  exclaiming  at 
once,  *0h,  yes,  sir,  we're  quite  aware  of  that,'  down  they 
plunged  him  into  the  sea. 

"On  emerging,  Lamb  sobbed  so  much  from  the  cold 
ttjat  he  found  no  voice  suitable  to  his  indignation  ;  and 
■gain  addressing  the  men,  who  stood  respectfully  listen- 
ingf  he  began  thus  : 
"'Men,  is  it  possible  to  obtain  your  attention  ?' 
"*0h,  surely,  sir,  by  all  means.' 

^ "  *Then  listen  :  once  more  I  tell  you  I  am  to  be  di-di- 
^  *^and  then,  with  a  burst  of  indignation—*  dipped,  I 

ten  you ' 

"*0h,  decidedly,  sir,'  and  down  the  stammerer  went 
,to  ilie  seeond  time. 


**  Petrified  with  cold  and  wrath,  once  more  Lamb  made 
a  feeble  attempt  at  explanation. 

"  *  Grant  me  pa-pa-patience  ;  is  it  mum — um — murder 
you  me-me-mean  ?  Again  and  a-ga-ga-gain,  I  tell  you, 
I'm  to  be  dippe<f !' — now  speaking  furiously,  with  the 
voice  of  an  injured  man. 

***Ob,  yes,  sir,' said  the  men;  'we  know  that— we 
fully  understand  it ';  and,  for  the  third  time,  down  went 
Lamb  into  the  sea. 

"  Oh,  limbs  of  Satan  !'  he  said,  on  coming  up  for  the 
third  time,  *  it's  now  too  late.  I  tell  you  that  I  am — no, 
that  I  was,  to  be-di-di-di-dipped  only  once  !' " 


A  NOTED  CHUECH. 

The  old  parish  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  venerable  of  its  kind  in  the  City 
of  London,  has  been  thoroughly  restored,  and  reopened 
for  divine  worship.  Its  square-built  tower,  which,  with 
the  odd-looking,  old-world  beacon  at  its  summit,  has 
been  so  long  a  familiar  landmark  in  the  ward  of  Cripple- 
gate,  has,  we  are  pleased  to  notice,  been  left  quite 
intact,  and  in  other  respects  the  body  of  the  church' 
has  not  been  materially  altered. 

Dating  back  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  St. 
Giles's  Church  has  always  been  one  held  in  especial 
esteem  by  antiquaries,  if  only  for  its  association  with  the 
memory  of  John  Milton,  who  was  buried  in  the  same 
grave  with  his  father  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chanceL 
There  is  a  monument  to  his  memory — a  bust  by  the  elder 
Bacon— erected  in  1793,  at  the  expense  of  Samuel  Whit- 
bread.  Visitors  will  also  scarcely  fail  to  note  a  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  John  Foxe,  the  martyrologist,  whose 
gruesome  book  was  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers  con- 
sidered such  acceptable  Sunday  reading.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  old  church 
is  that  at  its  altar,  on  August  20th,  1620,  there  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bowchier  a  young  man,  scarcely 
out  of  his  teens,  who,  when  called  upon  to  sign  the 
parish  register,  had  to  inscribe  it  as  Oliver  CromwelL 
We  wonder  how  many  visitors  to  the  old  church  have 
since  gazed  upon  this  priceless  autograph  of  the  future 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth. 


News  by  Photograph. — ^During  the  siege  of  Paris  in 
1870  advertisement  columns  were  photographed  and  car- 
ried into  the  beleaguered  city  by  pigeons.  These  adver- 
tisement columns  were  full  of  business  notices  and 
family  communications  to  besieged  Parisians  ;  and  other 
news  of  more  public  importance  was  sent  in  the  same 
way.  The  tiny  photographs  thus  obtained  were  inclosed 
in  quill  tubes  and  tied  to  the  pigeons'  tails.  When  they 
arrived  in  Paris,  the  photographs  were  enlarged,  copied 
and  distributed.  It  is  said  that  the  total  number  of  mes- 
sages sent  into  Paris  during  the  investment  was  no  less 
than  115,000,  that  they  only  weighed  two  grammes,  and 
that  one  pigeon  could  have  carried  them  all  I 

The  following,  though  old  to  some,  may  be  new  to 
others,  and  will  enable  the  latter  to  make  a  simple  baro- 
meter for  themselves  :  Two  dnichms  of  camphor,  half- 
draclim  of  pure  saltpetre,  half -drachm  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia, and  two  ounces  of  proof  spirits,  in  a  glass  tube  or  . 
narrow  phial,  will  make  a  very  good  weather  guide.     In  | 
dry  weather  the  solution  will  remain  clear.     On  the  ap-  i 
proach  of  change,  minute  stars  will  rise  up  in  the  liquid, 
while  stormy  weather  will  be  indicated  by  the  very  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  chemical  combination. 
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FRANZ  LISZT. 


FRANZ 

^  By  E. 

A  MAN  like  Franz  Liszt,  who  comes  before  ns  at  the 
age  of  seventy-iive,  clothed  with  honor  and  with  the 
purpose  of  his  life  achieved,  is  a  character  most  men 
delight  in.  It  is,  therefore,  no  idle  curiosity  which  in- 
duces us  to  gather  up  all  that  can  be  told  of  hiin  by  those 
who  have  known  him  intimately  ;  for  it  is  by  studying 
such  a  life  that  those  who  are  starting  on  the  race  can 
also  hope  to  win. 


LISZT. 

Brewer. 

Adam  Liszt  had  a  passionate  love  for  music  and  art, 
which  his  daily  .occupations  left  him  little  time  to  in- 
dulge in.  Yet  every  spare  moment  was  used  to  such 
effect  that  he  could  play  all  stringed  instruments,  as  well 
as  the  flute  and  pianoforte  ;  and  one  or  other  of  these  he 
usually  played  at  the  services  in  the  chapel  attached  to 
the  palace. 

Haydn  was  Kapellmeister  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  and 


FOBTBAIT  OF  FfiAHZ  LISZT. 


To  begin  at  the  beginning.  Franz  Liszt  has  both 
Magyar  and  German  blood  in  his  veins.  His  mother, 
Anna  Lager,  was  bom  in  Erems,  a  little  distance  from 
Vienna,  while  his  father,  Adam  Liszt,  was  the  descend- 
ant of  an  ancient  and  noble  Hungarian  family.  Having 
no  estate,  he  was  compelled  to  earn  an  independence,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  situation  of  steward 
in  the  palace  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  in  the  village'  of 
Baiding,  near  Oedenburg,  he  married  and  settl^  In  a 
modest  little  home. 


settle^' 


Hummel,  Concertmeister,  at  the  period  of  Liszt's  steward- 
ship, and  between  these  three  men  there  existed  a  great 
friendship.  It  was  here,  also,  that  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Cherubini  and  other  famous  masters. 

What  wonder  that  Adam  Liszt  recognized  with  intense 
joy  the  love  of  music  in  his  little  son  Franz,  who  was 
bom  in  the  year  of  the  comet  of  1811,  in  the  month  of 
October  ?  The  child  was  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere 
of  harmony,  and  his  easily  excited  imagination  was  fe<l 
and  impressed  by  the  home  and  church  music,  and  by 
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the  Trild,  fantastic  melodies  of  the  gypsies,  \vho  not  in- 
frequently rested  in  the  village.  The  boy  knew  his  notes 
before  he  had  mastered  the  alphabet,  and  wonld  steal 
awaj  from  his  playmates  to  his  father's  pianoforte. 

From  the  age  of  six  he  seemed  to  have  neither  life 
nor  enjoyment  ont  of  his  music,  and  applied  himself  to 
it  with  snch  passionate  energy  that  his  mother  became 
alarmed  for  his  health.  He  was  fonnd  one  day  regard- 
ing a  portrait  of  Beethoven,  which  hung  on  the  wall  of 
the  linng-room,  and  addressing  it  said,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  a  vow  :  "  One  day  I  mean  to  he  like  you" 

Speedily  and'  with  steady  purpose  he  went  forward, 
astounding 
eyery  one  by 
his  manipula- 
tion of  the 
piano,  by  his 
reading  mu- 
sic at  sight 
and  by  his 
power  of  im- 
proTising. 

He  was  only 
nine  years  old 
▼hen  he 
pkyed  at  a 
public  con- 
cert at  Oeden- 
burg,  with 
snch  success 
that  he  was  at 
once  secured 
for  a  concert 
which  was  to 
be  given  in 
tiie  prince's 
palace  at 
Presburg. 
This  concert 
was  attended 
by  a  most 
mnsical  and 
artistic  audi- 
ence, as  well 
as  by  many 
Hnngarian 
nobles,  who 
were  so  struck 
and  delighted 
with  the  boy's 
talent  that 
they  guaran- 
teed him  $300 
a  year  for  six 
jears,  to  en- 
able him  to  continue  his  studies  under  the  best  masters. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  happier  boy  than 
Fnaz  Liszt  when  he  heard  of  his  good  fortune.  All  he 
▼anted  was  an  opportunity  of  study  ;  for  he  never 
wavered  in  the  purpose  of  his  life  ;  never  lost  confidence 
in  his  power  to  achieve  it,  with  God's  help  ;  and  never 
doahted  his  power  to  return  in  a  measure  the  tenderness, 
can  and  self-sacrifice  of  his  parents. 

This  generosity  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  brought  about 
an  entire  change  in  the  life  of  the  Liszt«.  The  boy  must 
seek  the  best  masters  wherever  they  were  to  be  found  ; 
and  the  father,  therefore,  resigned  his  appointment  as 
ateward,  and^broke  up  his  little  home,  to  enable  him  and 
Ilia  wile  to  accompany  Franz. 


FECXPTIOXY  IN  HONOB  OF 


So  to  Vienna  they  went,  and  dwelt  there  two  years, 
while  Franz  took  lessons  on  the  piano  from  Czemy,  and 
in  composition  from  Salieri  and  Bandhartinger. 

Two  concerts  were  given  in  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  lad  of  fourteen  to  the  people  of  his 
music-loving  city.  Beethoven,  who  rarely  at  this  time 
appeared  in  public,  was  among  the  audience,  and  was  so 
delighted  with  the  boy's  extraordinary  talent  that  he 
went  on  to  the  platform,  and,  before  the  crowded  assem- 
bly, took  Franz  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him. 

These  concerts  were  a  great  success,  and  provided 
Adam  Liszt  with  the  means  to  take  Franz  to  Paris,  and 

thus  fulfiU 
his  heart's 
desire  that  his 
boy  should 
enter  the  Con- 
servatoire and 
complete  his 
studies  under 
Cherubim. 

They  came 
to  t^ris,  but 
Cherubini 
would  not 
relax  the  law 
of  the  Con- 
servatoire, 
which  was 
that  no  for- 
eigner should 
be  admitted. 

"My  father 
and  I,"  writes 
the  boy,  **  be- 
sought very 
earnestly  that 
the  law  for 
once  might 
be  set  aside, 
but  it  was  of 
no  avail.  I 
was  miserable 
and  not  to  be 
comforted  ; 
everything 
seemed  lost 

'^1^''  '       t^H^fl    m     ^^H      believed  there 

was  nowhere 
any  hope  for 
me." 

•  Fortunately 
•»4«.9  TTa»n.  »«  »»«Ta  ^®   succeeded 

FRANZ  LISZT  AT  PABIS. 

in  securing 
for  his  teachers  Paer  and  Beicha,  with  whom  he  studied 
composition,  and  so  was  able  to  make  his  way  without 
the  help  of  the  Conservatoire. 

The  letters  of  introduction  he  carried  from  the  Hun- 
garian nobles  opened  the  salons  of  the  Parisian  aristo- 
cracy to  their  proUgS^  and  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  afterward  Louis  Philippe,  took  him 
specially  under  their  protection.  Le  Petit  Liszt,  as  he 
was  called,  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  the  pet  of  the  nobil- 
ity, the  artists  and  the  learned  ;  in  short,  of  all  cultivated 
Paris. 

Just  as  the  press  in  Vienna,  in  Munich  and  in  Stutgardt 
had  lauded  him,  so  now  did  the  Paris  journals,  especially 
after  his  appearing  at- a  concert  in  1824  at  the  Italian 
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Opera.  He  yrta  said  to  be  tiie ''  first  pianoforte  player 
in  Europe,  the  child  beyond  compare,  whose  bewitcldng 
elegance,  chaim  of  mind  and  manner,  kind  heart  and 
aristocratic  bearing  had  taken  captive  the  hearts  of  alL'' 
Soon  Le  Petit  Ldtz  became  known  as  a  composer ;  and 
his  opera  in  one  act  called  <'  La  Sancho  ;  Or,  the  Castle 
of  Love,"  was  brought  ont  at  the  Academic  Boyale,  in 
October,  1825,  amid  snch  a  storm  of  applause  that  the 
SM)tor  who  played  the  chief  character,  when  called  before 
the  curtain,  took  up  the  fourteen-year-old  composer  in 
his  arms  and  thus  presented  him  to  the  enthusiastic 
audience.* 

During  the  next  two  years  ho  made  artistic  tours  in 
Switzerland  and  in  the  French  provinces ;  he  also  came 
twice  to  England  in  1824  and  1825,  accompanied  by 
Erard.  George  lY.  showed  him  much  kindness  during 
these  visits. 

In  May  and  June,  1827",  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
concerts  in  London.  His  reception  was  not  so  enthusi- 
astic as  on  previous  occasions,  and  his  agent  suffered  a 
loss,  which  Liszt,  with  great  generosity,  made  good. 

It  was  just  after  this  visit  that  he  went  to  Boulogne, 
accompanied  by  his  father,  to  take  sea-baths  and  get  a 
little  rest  While  there,  Adam  Liszt  died  suddenly. 
Overwhelmed  with  sorrow  as  Franz  was,  he  did  not  for- 
get that  upon  him  now  lay  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing for  his  mother,  who  had  staid  in  Austria  while  he 
and  his  &ther  had  been  traveling  from  place  to  place. 
So  he  sent  for  her  at  once  to  Paris,  where,  at  the  expense 
of  his  ambition,  he  supported  her  in  comfort  by  giving 
pianoforte  lessons. 

He  rarely  now  appeared  in  public,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  morbid  sensitiveness.  From  this  unhealthy  state  he 
was  suddenly  and  thoroughly  roused  by  his  first  love- 
dream.  He  fell  in  love  with  Caroline,  Countess  St  Erig, 
the  daughter  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  But  not- 
withstanding that  the  love  was  mutual,  she  could  not 
be  his  wife,  as  her  father  had  already  promised  her  in 
marriage. 

Again,  as  in  the  days  of  sorrow  after  his  father's  death, 
he  withdrew  from  the  world,  and  would  have  entered  a 
monastery  but  for  the  pleading  of  his  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  ever  tender  and  obedient 

It  was  the  July  revolution  that  roused  him  and  once 
more  set  him  free  to  work  and  mix  again  in  society,  when 
he  became  acquainted  with  Berlk»  and  Chopin,  Victor 
Hugo,  Alfred  de  Museet,  and  Georges  Sand.  His  ambi- 
tion, also,  was  most  thoroughly  roused  by  the  appearance 
in  Paris  of  Paganini,  whose  power  over  the  violin  he  de- 
sired to  equal,  nay  surpass,  on  the  pianoforte^ 

Franz  Liszt,  in  speaking  of  Paganini,  says  that  his 
playing  made  him  understand  what  the  true  mission  of  a 
musician  should  be,  viz. :  not  to  use  his  art  for  egotistical 
profit  and  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  it  a 
power  of  sympathy,  uniting  and  binding  the  hearts  of 
men  together,  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  inspiring  in  them 
the  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  noble  and  the  holy. 

In  quiet  and  incessant  work  the  time  went  by  until,  in 
1834,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Countess  d'Agoult, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Daniel  Stem.  This  lady, 
who  died  in  1876,  was  the  mother  of  his  three  children, 
one  of  whom  is  the  widow  of  Richard  Wagner.  It  was 
in  this  year,  1834,  that  he  again  appeared  at  concerts,  and 
made  good  his  title  to  the  first  rank  of  pianists. 

''  It  is  difficult,"  says  La  Mara,  **  to  talk  of  Liszt's  play- 
ing to  those  who  have  never  heard  him.    His  playing  is  a 

*  This,  the  only  opera  of  Liszt,  was  barnt  in  the  fire  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Opera  Library. 


revelation."  **  The  instrument  glows  and  sparkles  under 
his  hands,"  says  Schumann.  And  Mendelssohn,  writing 
of  him,  declares  :  ''  I  have  never  seen  a  musician  like 
Liszt,  in  whom  feeling  and  sentiment  seem  to  run  to  the 
fingertips  and  pour  out  in  an  unchecked  stream."  In 
Liszt's  own  words  :  "  My  pianoforte  is  myself,  my  speech, 
my  Ufe." 

After  this  year  of  success  in  Paris,  1834,  he  lived  in 
retirement  at  Geneva  for  two  or  three  years,  until  he  was 
mastesed  by  the  desire  of  once  again  living  a  public  life. 
From  1889  to  1847  he  traveled  about  from  place  to  place, 
triumph  and  honor  following  ever  at  his  heels.  He  was 
decked  with  orders  and  titles  by  pope  and  princes,  such 
enthusiasm  as  he  excited  had  never  been  heard  of.  Sud- 
denly, in  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  became  weary  of  tri- 
umphs ;  he  seemed  impressed  with  the  vanity  of  it  all, 
and  longed  for  a  quiet  home ;  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  every  one,  he  settled  down  in  the  little  town  of  Weimar 
in  1849,  as  conductor  of  the  Court  Theatre.  Here  he  be- 
came the  universal  attraction,  not  only  of  Ctermany,  but 
of  all  cotmtries.  When  Liszt  settled  in  Weimar  it  was 
with  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  public  such  works 
as  had  in  themselves  great  merit,  but  which  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  being  produced  on  any  stage.  Among 
these  were  *  *  Lohengrin, "  "  Tannhauser, "  *  *  Manfred, "  and 
"  Benvenuto  Cellini  " 

Wagner,  in  his  time  of  sickness,  misery  and  despair, 
owed  much  to  the  kindness  and  appreciation  of  Liszt. 
He  himself  says  :  "  When  in  Paris,  sick  and  ill,  my  eye 
fell  on  'Lohengrin,' I  felt  a  sort  of  compassion  that 
this  music  should  never  appear  from  off  the  death-pale 
paper  ;  so  I  wrote  two  words  to  Liszt,  whose  answer  was 
that  preparations  were  being  made  to  produce  it  on  the 
largest  scal^  that  tiie  limited  means  of  Weimar  would 
allow."  Again  he  relates  how,  "while  resting  in  l]hu- 
ringia  for  a  few  days,  uncertain  whether  I  must  fly  from 
(Germany,  I  saw  Liszt  conducting  a  rehearsal  of  my 
'  Tannhauser,'  and  was  astonished  at  recognizing  my 
second  self  in  tiie  achievement.  What  I  had  felt  in  in- 
venting this  music,  he  felt  in  performing  it.  What  I 
wanted  to  express  in  writing  it  down,  he  expressed  in 
making  it  sound.  Strange  to  say,  through  the  love  of  this 
rarest  friend,  I  gained,  at  the  moment  of  becoming  home- 
less, a  real  home  for  my  art,  which  I  had  hitherto  longed 
for  and  sought  for  always  in  the  wrong  place." 

Liszt  dwelt  in  Weimar  until  1859,  when,  owing  to 
some  opposition  to  the  producticm  o€  an  opera,  he  re- 
signed his  appointment  and  went  on  a  long  visit  to  his 
mother,  who  still  lived  in  Paris.  He  went  to  Bome  in 
1861,  and,  four  years  later,  received  tiie  title  of  Abb^,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  dwelt  for  a 
whole  year  in  the  Vatican.  Pio  Nono  had  a  great  admi- 
ration for  him,  calling  him  his  son,  his  Palestrina. 

In  1869  Liszt  returned  to  Germany,  and  paid  long 
yearly  visits  to  Weimar.  The  Grand  Duke  presented 
him  with  a  house  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
park,  and  here,  says  Amy  Fay,  ''  he  lives  elegantly  and 
free  of  expense,  whenever  he  chooses  to  come  to  it.  One 
of  the  rooms  in  this  house  has  been  furnished  and  put  in 
order  by  the  Grand  Duchess  herself.  All  Weimar  adores 
him.  When  he  walks  out  he  bows  to  everybody  just  like 
a  king.  No  wonder  that  he  is  loved  and  honored,  for 
never  has  man  done  so  much  to  help  young  artists. 
His  heart  and  purse  have  been  ever  open  to  them,  his 
time  and  experience  always  at  their  disposaL  Since  1847 
his  life  has  been  exclusively  consecrated  to  the  benefit  of 
others,  to  artistic  undertakings,  and  to  charitable  ob- 
jects. *  All  who  are  interested  in  this  great  master  should 
read  La  Mara*s  '*  Musikalische  Btudienkopfe  "  and  Amy 
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.  SBmCAUX'S  SIOBKr.— "TSB  OOOB  HAD  OPCNKD  FAB  CMOUOE  rOB  Ml  TO  8SB  TBAT  TBZ  HAND  WHICH  BWATKD  IT 
BCLOMOBD  TO  A  TAIX  TOUNO  VOMAlf,  7110  DABX  HAUt,  DABX  BTIS,  AKO  A  PALB  FACB." 


MRS.  DEVEREAUX'S    SECRET. 

By  Theo.  March. 


SoxEWHEBE  in  her  many  wanderings  to  and  fro,  Mrs. 
Bilk  Van  Bennsel  met  Mrs.  Devereaux.  When,  or  where, 
or  how,  no  one  knew,  but  she  first  oame  to  the  surface 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  Mrs.  Dirk's  delightful  let- 
ten  from  Bome  three  years  ago.  Later,  equally  a  matter 
of  course  with  Mrs.  Dirk,  she  sank  into  oblivion,  and  was 
heard  of  no  more  until  last  Winter,  when  she  stepped 
bodily,  and,  with  infinite  grace,  into  the  circle  Mrs.  Dirk 
had  gathered  at  The  Place. 

She  became  the  central  idea  of  that  circle  from  the 
first  moment.  Whether  it  walked,  or  drove,  or  danced, 
or  flirted,  it  talked  of  her.  Whether  it  wrote  love 
letters,  business  letters,  or  mere  gossip,  it  wrote  of  her. 
Of  her  beauty,  her  manner,  her  wardrobe,  of  her  un- 
Irnown  past,  her  uncertain  present,  her  hazy  future, 
there  was  enough  to  say,  and  it  was  said.    The  thought 
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of  her  was  dropped  into  many  a  mind  like  a  pebble 
into  deeper  or  shallower  waters,  and  the  circling  waves 
of  surmise  and  hearsay  spread  and  spread  until  they 
reached  and  touched  young  Schuyler  Van  Kennsell, 
Mrs.  Dirk*s  brother-in-law. 

He  came  to  me  at  once,  and  said  he  was  going  down  to 
The  Place  for  the  night.  ^  A  tiresome  case  and  a  trouble- 
some client  had  kept  him  in  town  through  the  holiday 
gayeties, -and  the  countless  cousins,  with  whom  he  was 
the  favorite  he  deserved  to  be,  had  begged  in  vain  for 
his  presence. 

*'But,  you  see  Laura,"  (I  am  a  cousin— a  Van  Bennsel), 
**  it  is  just  as  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  Julia.  Who  is  this 
woman  they  are  all  talking  about  ?  What  do  you  think 
of  her  ?  There  is  no  telling  whether  she  has  Julia  in 
her  toils,  or  Julia  is  leading  her  a  dance  into  No  Man*s 
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Land.  Julia  is  very  good  in  her  way,  you  know,  but  her 
way  is  a  bad  one,  sometimes,  for  other  people." 

He  looked  quite  anxious  and  careworn.  I  knew  lie  was 
thinking  of  certain  episodes  in  Mrs.  Dirk's  past  we  had 
shared,  and  I  hesitated  what  to  say.  But,  finally,  I  told 
him  he  had  better  go  down  and  see  for  himself,  t?ien 
<>ome  to  me. 

**Go  down  with  me,"  he  said.  **  It  is  a  dismal  day,  of 
course,  but  I  will  telegraph,  and  we  will  manage  to  enjoy 
it.  .  Do  you  like  this  Mrs.  Devereaux  ?" 

**Yes,  I  think  I  do,"  I  answered,  slowly.    "I  know  so 

little  of  her,  Schuyler,  and " 

I  ';And  you  are  a  Van  Bennsel,"  he  laughed.  "That 
covers  it  all,  Laura.  What  fools  we  are  sometimes  about 
such  things  !    I  am  tired  of  it,  but " 

**  You  are  a  Van  Rennsel,"  I  said,  demurely. 

He  went  away,  amused,  yet  doleful.  I  am  afraid,  like 
many  another  girl  of  our  set,  I  looked  after  him  with 
eyes  very  ready  to  see  his  perfections,  for  he  certainly 
made  a  great  difference  in  the  street  as  he  walked  down 
it.  !  It  even  pulls  a  little  at  my  heart  now,  when  I  recall 
that  stately  figure  and  that  proud  head,  and  I  wish,  just 
a  little,  that  we  were  going  off  together  this  afternoon 
for .  **  a  good  time  "  at  The  Place. 

Not  that  he  expected  it  to  be  very  pleasant  that  time. 
Dirk  Van  Rennsel  was  Schuyler's  idol  always,  and  when, 
in  dying,  he  left  Mrs.  Dirk  to  his  care,  he  laid  a  heavy 
burden  on  shoulders  only  too  willing  to  bear  all  and 
everything  for  him.  She  is  the  most  provokingly  de- 
lightful woman  on  earth,  and  poor  Schuyler  knows  more 
of  the  provoking  past  than  any  one  else.  She  had  drag- 
ged him  into  no  end  of  nonsensical  unpleasantness,  and 
he  had  no  idea  what  awaited  him. 

It  was  a  regular  January  day,  of  the  song  and  story 
kind— rainy,  blowy,  sleety,  snowy,  and  generally  for- 
lorn— but  Schuyler  telegraphed  we  were  coming,  and,  of 
course,  the  ride  down  in  the  train  was  warm  and  com- 
f  ortaUe.  It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached  The  Place, 
and  I  was  so  chilled  and  stiff  from  the  drive  over  from 
the  station,  I  could  scarcely  get  out  of  the  carriage. 
Schuyler  stood  waiting  for  me,  and  looking  into  the 
great  hall  which  poured  a  flood  of  fireglow  and  lamp- 
light out  into  our  darkness. 

**Mrs.  Devereaux!"  he  exclaimed  "They  have  not 
done  her  justice  1" 

There  she  was.  Just  where  the  glow  and  warmth  and 
comfort  of  the  interior  seemed  brightest,  she  was  coming 
slowly  down  the  long  stairway,  dressed  in  a  trailing  robe 
of  deep,  lustrous  golden  hue.  Her  hand  on  the  balus- 
trade, her  bright,  dark  eyes  on  the  night  without,  her 
proud  head  lifted  as  though  listening  and  waiting,  yet 
scorning  both,  she  stood  for  an  instant  in  full  view,  and 
then  passed  on. 

Schuyler  drew  a  long  breath. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?"  I  whispered. 

"  They  have  not  done  her  justice  I"  he  repeated.  **  Not 
in  the  least  I" 

"That  is  all  you  will  know  of  her— just  how  she 
looks,"  I  said,  "  and  she  always  looks  superb  !" 

"  Mrs.  Van  Bennsel  is  in  the  library,"  solemnly  an- 
nounced the  servant. 

"  Schuyler  Van  Bennsel,  you  dearest  boy  I  Come 
right  up  here  and  get  kissed  and  scolded,"  called  Mrs. 
Van  Bennsel,  over  the  balustrade.  "Laura,  you  may 
come,  too,  but  you  are  not  a  stranger." 

That  is  Mrs.  Dirk  exactly.  If  she  had  not  married 
Dirk  Van  Bennsel  and  lived  among  us  so  long,  I  should 
really  think  her  very  odd.  She  was  not  dressed  yet, 
although  the  house  was  full  of  guests,  and  it  lacked  but  i 


a  short  time  of  the  dinner  hour.  Schuyler  mentioned 
this  fact  as  she  chattered  on,  but  she  only  said  it  didn't 
matter.  Mrs.  Devereaux  was  there.  People  never  wanted 
any  one  else. 

"By-the-by,"  interrupted  Schuyler;  "who  is  Mrs. 
Devereaux,  Julia  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  Ask  her,"  she  answered,  instantly. 
"  But  you  won't,  you  know.  You  will  be  quite  content 
with  looking  at  her  and  hearing  her,  won't  he,  Laura  ? 
I  mean  you  to  marry  her,  Schuyler— brought  her  here  on 
purpose.  That's  the  reason  I  am  so  provoked  at  you  for 
not  coming  sooner,"  and  she  pouted  in  the  pretty  way 
we  have  too  long  excused,  I  think.  Then  she  kissed  him 
patronizingly,  and  sent  us  away  to  dress. 

It  took  me  some  time,  of  course,  and  they  were  all  in 
the  drawing-room  when  I  entered.  The  first  thing  I  saw 
was  Schuyler  standing,  alone  and  stately,  near  Mrs. 
Devereaux,  who,  for  a  wonder,  was  also  alone  and  silent. 
She  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair  holding  a  great  white 
feather  fan  between  her  and  the  fire,  and  looking  down 
into  its  glow.  There  was  a  shadow  on  her  beauty,  pa- 
thetic and  regretful,  for  the  first  time,  and  it  softened  it 
wonderfully,  as  well  as  my  heart.  I  never  felt  so  much 
like  liking  her.  But  it  was  a  bad  thing  for  Schuyler. 
It  softened  him,  too. 

He  took  her  in  to  dinner.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  part> 
ner,  but  I  watched  them  closely.  There  was  about  their 
intercourse  something  odd  and  unreal,  or  I  fancied  it. 
I  don't  think  I  did,  however. 

It  was  late  when  we  separated,  and  I  had  not  time  for 
a  word  with  Schuyler.  But  the  next  morning  we  came 
up  together,  and  we  had  our  breakfast  together  long 
before  the  others  were  stirring.  I  asked  him  how  he 
liked  her,  but  he  did  not  answer  directly.  He  seemed 
more  worried  than  ever,  but  it  did  not  seem  the  same 
worry. 

I  did  not  see  him  after  that  for  two  weeks^  but  I  heard 
he  had  been  twice  to  The  Place.  I  went  down  again  at 
the  end  of  that  time  and  found  the  girls  up  in  anas. 
Mrs.  Devereaux  had  even  captured  Schuyler.  "Our  o-wn 
Schuyler  !"  as  Bertha  Van  Bennsel  expressed  it,  mourn- 
fully. They  had  so  much  to  tell  me,  and  told  it  so 
differently,  that  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  whether 
he  really  had  lost  his  head  or  his  hesirt,  or  was  onlj 
doing  his  best  to  find  out  who  and  what  she  was,  for  the 
rumors  and  suspicions  gained,  ground  each  day. 

"And  Julia  is  such  a  fool !"  flatly  decided  the  out- 
spoken Van  Bennsel,  who  takes  great  liberties  with  her 
position. 

Mrs.  Devereaux  looked  worn  and  pale,  I  thought,  and. 
that  shadow  I  had  seen  for  a  moment  only,  two  weoka 
before,  was  permanent  now.  She  came  up  to  me  vdttt  a 
cordial  manner  new  to  her,  and  something  in  it  touched 
me.  I  am  an  impressible  creature,  and  people  who  want 
sympathy  always  turn  to  me.  I  am  beginning  to  suspect 
them  of  wanting  it  when  they  make  any  special  approacli. 
We  sat  together  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  I  liked  her  better  each  time. 

Schuyler  came  down  that  night  unexpected  and  witli* 
out  warning.  We  found  him  in  the  drawing-room  when. 
we  came  out  from  dinner.  There  was  a  great  outcry  and. 
questioning,  but  I  noticed  Mrs.  Devereaux  did  not  join  in. 
it  at  all.  She  passed  close  to  him  once  on  her  way  to  Her 
favorite  chair,  and  they  bowed  to  each  other  without  a 
word.     I  looked  at  him  and  saw  him  pale  to  the  lips. 

"Are  you  ill,  Schuyler  ?"  I  asked  him,  as  soon  as  I 
could.     "Oh,  what  is  it?    I  know  there  is  somdhin^^*^ 

"  What  can  there  be  ?"  he  asked,  coldly. 

I  said  no  more,  and  Bertha  Van  Bennsel  came  up  j  ixaf 
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ihrn^  InsiBting  on  some  explanation  of  his  coming  thus 
luiAimoimced. 

^You  never  did  such  a  thing  before,  Schuyler,  and  I 
am  sure  there  is  a  reason  for  it  Who  is  dead,  or  mar- 
ried, or  eloped,  or  burned  out  ?  What  catastrophe  has 
overtaken  the  family  ?  For,  you  know,  you  are  in  some 
sort  its  keeper." 

She  said  it  jestingly,  and  he  answered,  lightly  : 

"  Nonsense,  Bertha  I  Don't  heap  such  honors  upon 
ma  I  have  been  too  busy  lately  to  *  keep  *  anything 
but  other  people's  secrets." 

"  Other  people's  secrets  ?  Oh,  don't  keep  them  I  Tell 
them  to  us,  at  least,  and  let  us  help  you.'" 

'*  Oh,  do,  Schuyler !"  they  cried.  •*  Tell  us  some  of 
your  client  stories.     Since  you  are  here,  enliven  us." 

To  my  surprise  he  looked  suddenly  grave  and  deter- 
mined. He  glanced  round  the  room  as  though  unheed- 
ing them,  and  then  turned  to  them. 

^lv}iU  tell  you  a  story — a  'client  story,'  as  you  call 
it;  bat  it  has  no  secret  of  his  in  it.  It  is  just  one  of 
thoae  singular  workings  of  fate  that  would  read  like 
a  romance,  while  it  is  sternest  truth." 

"How  delicious!"  they  all  exclaimed.  **Do  come 
here.  Cousin  Julia  !  Schuyler  is  going  to  tell  us  some- 
thing—a true  story  like  a  romance.  How  perfectly 
lovely !" 

I  went  over  to  Mrs.  Devereaux  and  sat  down  by  her. 
I  ^  to,  although  I  shrank  from  it.  I  would  have  liked 
to  'go  away,  but  I  had  seen  the  light  in  his  eyes  as 
he  looked  at  her,  and  I  knew  he  meant  to  strike  her. 
Why  need  he  ?  Why  did  he  ?  I  could  not  understand. 
Did  she? 

Schuyler  sat  down  presently,  then  rose  and  stood  with 
his' back  against  the  pillar  of  the  great  fireplace.  The 
fire  blazed  up  suddenly,  and  he  bent  to  put  the  logs 
clo^,  moved  them,  turned  them,  rose  impatiently,  and 
drove  them  back  with  one  stamp  of  his  foot  Mrs. 
Devereaux  started  and  shuddered  as  though  he  had 
Ttrwhpled  upon  her. 

*fWe  are  all  ready,  Schuyler,"  said  some  one. 

**.Tum  on  the  gas,  old  fellow  !"  said  Tom  Schuyler. 

Tlien,  of  course,  the  younger  ones  laughed.  (Why  wiU 
yoTiSig  girls  always  laugh  at  such  silly,  vulgar  sort  of 
things  ?  Tom  Schuyler  is  encouraged  in  Ins  low  tastes 
bj  file  simpletons. ) 

"iWhen  I  was  at  college,"  began  Schuyler.  "But  no  ! 
Thaib  is  not  the  right  end  of  the  skein." 

£te  threw  bimftAlf  iuto  a  chair,  settled  himself,  rested 
his  ^bows  on  the  cushioned  arms,  and  laid  the  tips  of 
his  'strong,  delicate  white  hands  together.  They  had  a 
cnuH  look  to  me  against  the  ruddy  background  of  the 
fiie,^  so  cruel,  so  firm,  so  easily  relentless  their  grasp 
•eoQjtd  be. 

*'^ou  all  know  that  I  have  had  a  very  tedious  case 
«bott  nothing  in  particular  for  some  time  past  ?  Well, 
it  il  not  over  yet,  but  this  story  is  a  side  issue.  The 
<!i8el  is  about  some  property  recently  inherited— I  mean 
vithin  three  years — by  a  crank,  already  rich  enough  to 
boy  I  and  sell  half  the  Yan  Bennsels.  There  is  a  flaw 
ol  atene  kind  in  the  vriU,  and  the  old  fellow  is  making  a 

a  for  what  is   of  less  value  to  him   than-  my  fee, 
pie.     I  suppose  he  will  gain  it— would  not  insult 
my^wn  powers  by  a  doubt  I" 

'*  Why  does  he  not  hurry  ?"  I  though*,  in  a  fever  of 
sntieipation. 

"6at,  in  the  meantime,  I  see  a  great  deal  of  him,  and 
I  he$r  sometimes  a  great  deal  more  than  I  care  to  of  the 
old  plaoe.  The  other  day  I  learned — ^what  surprised  me 
Tcry  much— that  I  had  been  to  the  very  house,  and, 


more,  that  I  had  an  adventure  of  my  very  own  under 
its  roof.  And  now  I  take  up  the  end  of  the  skein  I 
started  with." 

He  moved  a  little,  turned  his  face  from  us,  but  toward 
a  small  plate  mirror  on  the  opposite  wall,  in  which  I 
could  see  Mrs.  Devereaux's  face  clearly  reflected.  She 
was  unconscious  of  it. 

"When  I  was  in  college,  eight  years  ago,  I  joined  a 
party  of  fellows  for  a  month's  sport  in  the  mountains,  and 
enjoyed  it  immensely.  So  much  so  that,  the  following 
Winter,  about  this  time  of  the  year,  I  concluded  to  take 
a  run  into  the  hill  country  and  see  it  in  its  Winter  dress. 
I  was  a  sentimental  young  person,  and  the  scenery  and 
the  mountains  themselves  had  charms  for  me  the  rest 
of  the  party  could  not  find — or  did  not.  I  returned  to 
them.     And  they  were  not — ^not  the  same,  that  is.'* 

**0h,  Schuyler,  go  on  with  your  story.  lam  so  im> 
patient  to  get  the  interesting  part  !"  pouted  Bertha. 

"Very  well,"  he  resumed,  in  an  altered  voice,  and  I 
knew  the  trifling  was  over.  "I  went  up  to  the  mount- 
ains about  the  middle  of  January,  eight  years  ago.  It 
was  cold,  and  there  had  been  snow  on  ^ the  level,  but  not 
much.  To  my  surprise,  the  roads  were  almost  impassa- 
ble, and  the  wild,  white  desolation  of  the  whole  earth 
grew  and  grew  as  we  went  on.  I  had  a  driver  and  a 
good  team,  but  we  made  little  headway.  The  man 
finally  suggested  we  had  better  turn  back,  and,  after  a 
little  demur  on  my  part,  we  did  turn  back — to  our 
sorrow. 

"  We  lost  our  way.  Worse  still,  we  did  not  know  it, 
but  wandered  on,  fioundering  through  the  storm,  until  it 
grew  dark.  Then,  just  as  the  griay  of  night  was  closing 
in  fast  and  hard^no  other  word  for  it — ^we  came  out  into 
a  clearing,  as  we  thougJU,  on  to  the  verge  of  a  precipice, 
as  we  found.  And,  amid  the  utter  whiteness  of  the  valley 
at  our  feet,  there  gleamed  one  solitary  light.  It  was 
close  under  us,  but  far,  far  below.  We  could  not  tell  the 
size  of  the  house  which  sheltered  it,  nor  judge  of  those 
who  fed  its  source  from  these  surroundings.  It  w^as  a 
beacon  of  hope,  but  we  took  its  foundation  on  faith. 

"It  was  necessary  to  lead  the  horses  by  a  roundabout 
path,  leaving  the  wagon  where  it  stood,  and,  still  keep- 
ing our  eye  upon  the  light,  we  started.  It  was  a  rough 
experience  for  me,  but,  after  an  hour  of  it,  we  came  out 
of  a  clump  of  pines  quite  near  the  house  and  almost 
upon  the  level.  Then  my  guide,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  minutes,  uttered  a  word  and  an  oath.  The  word 
was  'Bickef uses'  I    And  I  knew  what  he  meant." 

Mrs.  Devereaux's  fan  snapped  sharply  and  fell  from 
its  jeweled  hand.  There  was  a  slight  diversion  of 
sympathy,  examination,  advice,  which  she  cleverly  and 
gracefully  accepted  and  put  aside. 

"It  is  of  very  little  consequence,"  she  said.  "  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Schuyler.  Not  at  all,  my  dear 
Bertha.  Pray  do  not  let  us  lose  time  over  it.  Mr.  Van 
Bennsel  has  been  interrupted  too  long  already.  And 
we  have  reached  the  interesting  part,  I  think." 

He  was  standing  before  her.  She  raised  her  proud 
eyes  to  his,  and  smiled  at  him.  He  hurriedly  resumed 
his  chair,  and  at  once  took  up  the  story. 

"  '  Bickef use's  *  was  a  well  known  haunt  of  the  country 
side.  All  sorts  of  evil  deeds  except  murder  had  been 
traced  to  the  wretched  old  man  and  his  brood,  both 
sons  and  daughters.  And  very  few  people  would  have 
cared  to  tempt  them'  with  a  chance  at  murder  had  a  booty 
worth  the  taking  stood  beyond  it.  My  companion  stood 
still  and  I  beside  him.     But  our  case  was  desperate. 

"  'Will  you  risk  it  ?'  he  asked  me,  presently.        iV^ 

"  *  With  you  r  "^ 
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PAOB  33. 

"  In  a  few  min- 
ntes  the  door-laioh 
ratUed,  bolts  were 
drawn,  the  door 
creaked,  and  a 
glimmer  of  light 
shone  through 
the  widening 
crack.  A  woman's 
voice,  very  soft 
and  somewhat  pe- 
culiar—  having  a 
sort  of  accent,  in 
fact — said,  in  low 
tones  : 

"'Henri'— the 
French  name, 
mind— 'is  it  you?' 

**'No,  madam,' 
I  answered.  *We 
are  strangers  lost 
on  the  monntain, 
and  are  almost 
frozen.' 

''The  door  shnt 
qnicklj. 

"'Madam,'  I 
cried,  'I  beg  you 
to  open  the  door 
•  to  us.  You  have 
nothing  to  fear, 
and  we  cannot  go 
further  without 
assistance.  ^  ^  I  /> 
Digitized^  "The  'i4*d^ 
creaked  again  and 
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hesitated  ;  oreaked  again  and  longer.  This  time  it  had 
opened  far  enongh  for  me  to  see  that  the  hand  which 
swayed  it  belonged  to  a  yonng  woman — a  tall  yonng 
woman,  with  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  a  pale  face— 
IMde  from  want  and  watching  and  care  and  pain.  A 
face  sad  to  see,  and  sadder  yet  to  tnm  away  from 
without  word  or  sign  of  pity  or  sympathy. 

'*  *My  hnsband  is  not  within,'  she  said,  appealingly. 
•What  can  I  do?    There  is  nothing.* 

*•  *  Where's  Mr.  Rickefnse  and  the  boys  V  called  out 
my  companion. 

The  woman  started  at  his  voice,  and  would  have  closed 
the  door  with  a  hurried  movement  that  fanned  the  lamp- 
flame  to  a  sudden  blaze.  The  glass  chimney  exploded 
with  a  loud  report,  and  a  woman  screamed  within  the 
house. 

**  *  Hold  your  tongue,  ye  fool !'  I  heard  some  one  growl 
not  far  off. 

**  *  Here,  sir  I'  I  called,  stepping  inside,  past  the  door- 
keeper's slender  figure.  *  We  are  friends,  you  may  rest 
assured,  and  sadly  in  need  of  friendly  help.  I  am  a  New 
Yorker  out  for  a  little  sport,  and  I  have  Jarvis  from  The 
Bidge  with  me.     We  lost  our  way  in  the  storm.* 

**The  hall  in  which  I  stood  was  immense,  and  had  been 
splendid.  From  some  dark  recess  at  its  extremity  there 
came  forward  a  burly  looking  ruflBlan,  in  hat  and  gfreat- 
coat,  as  though  prepared  for  flight  I  thought  so,  at 
least,  at  the  moment.  The  woman  stepped  back  from 
the  door  and  stood  waiting  and  listening  near  the  lamp. 
The  man  eyed  me  thoroughly. 

**  *  This  here's  a  rough  sort  o'  place,'  he  growled,  *and 
I  didn't  know  who  might  be  a-knockin'.  Honest  folks, 
'tain't  likely,  wouldn't  turn  out  sich  a  night' 

**  *Not  unless  they  were  forced  to  it  like  yourself,'  I 
said,  coolly.  *  You  know  Jarvis  is  an  honest  man,  and 
he  will  go  bail  for  me. ' 

''He  laid  his  hand  on  the  door  and  pulled  it  open 
with  an  oath. 

***You  kin  go  to  bed,'  he  said  to  the  woman,  and 
strode  out. 

From  her  place  near  the  feeble  light  she  looked  at  me 
with  those  despairing,  maddening  eyes.  I  thought  I  saw 
her  lips  move,  but  I  heard  no  sound.  I  drew  nearer  to 
her,  and  cautiously,  but  she  waved  me  back  almost  im- 
perceptibly.   I  stood  and  looked  at  her,  and  waited. 

''  If  I  live  a  thousand  years  I  can  never  forget  her  as 
I  saw  her  there.  She  was  so  worn,  so  thin,  so  white,  so 
haggard,  she  might  have  been  a  corpsa  She  was  so 
poorly  dressed,  in  such  thin,  tawdry  clothing,  I  shivered 
for  her*  But  she  was  clean,  scrupulously  clean,  and  her 
poor  rags  were  patched  and  darned.  Her  hair,  too,  was 
6wept  away  from  her  face  and  wound  up  carefully  and 
daintily,  coil  after  coil.  She  was  very  young  with  it 
all — a  mere  girL    And  yet  so  old  1" 

He  had  told  this  last  part  word  by  word,  as  though 
driving  each  home  to  his  hearers.  I  knew  for  him  there 
was  but  one— the  woman  at  my  side  with  the  broken 
pieces  of  her  costly  toy  lying  at  her  feet 

''In  the  meantime,"  he  went  on,  rousing  himself, 
**  Jarvis  and  the  man  of  the  house  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing, and  Jarvis  looked  in  to  say  they  were  going  to 
put  up  the  horses.  I  saw  him  glance  curiously  at  the 
woman,  and  find  her  a  stranger.  Then  a  voice  was  heard 
somewhere  in  the  distance  calling  her  by  some  odd,  short 
name  I  could  not  catch.  She  turned  her  head  toward 
the  sound,  be:;t  it  to  me,  and  glided  away.  Jarvis  and 
the  man  came  in  just  then,  and  after  barring  the  door, 
the  man  took  up  the  lamp  and  we  followed  him  into  a 
back  room.    It  was  dirty  and  frowsy  and  greasy,  but 


warm.  I  sat  down  near  the  firo,  and  thinking  of  the 
woman  I  fell  asleep  in  my  chair,  and  did  not  wake  until 
broad  day.  Then  Jarvis  roused  me,  and  the  burly 
rufiSan  stood  by  him,  grinning  good-naturedly  as  any 
honest  man." 

He  was  silent.  So  were  the  others,  until  Bertha  Van 
Bennsell  cried,  suddenly  : 

"  Is  that  all  ?  It  cannot  be  !  Who  was  the  woman  ^ 
Whore  was  she  ?    What  became  of  her  ?" 

"  I  never  knew  until  yesterday." 

"Yesterday?" 

It  was  a  regular  chorus.  But  Mrs.  Dirk  and  Mrs. 
Devereaux  did  not  join  it     They  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Yesterday  I"  he  repeated.  "  You  know,  I  spoke  of 
'the  singular  workings  of  fate'  ?  'All  things  come  round,*" 
as  the  poet  sings.  And  only  yesterday  this  knowledge 
came  to  me." 

"Came  ?"  broke  in  Mrs.  Dirk.  "You  have  not  sought 
it,  then  ?" 

"Not  exactly  /^w,"  he  answered,  facing  her.  "I  have 
sought  something,  but  I  did  not  connect  the  past  and 
the  present" 

"Go  on  !"  she  said,  curtly. 

"  Yesterday,  the  old  gentleman  who  has  the  will  it* 
contest,  came  to  see  me,  and  produced  a  recent  photo- 
graph of  the  property  in  question.  I  knew  it  at  once  as. 
the  Bickefuse's  Den,  decayed  and  ragged  in  tenfold 
degree  as  the  years  have  made  it,  and  evidently  un- 
tenanted as  it  is.  The  old  gentleman  heard  my  remi- 
niscence with  interest,  and  gave  me  its  history — the  first 
thing  of  interest  I  have  found  in  the  case  ;  as  to  the 
cleaning-out  of  the  Bickefases  by  the  law-abidiug  popu- 
lation of  the- country-side,  about  four  years  ago.  In- 
formation, it  seems,  of  their  guilty  life  and  its  growing 
evil  was  lodged  with  the  authorities  by  the  wife  of  a 
man  who  had  been  at  one  time  a  member  of  their  gang 
— a  horse-thief,  housebreaker,  highwayman  and  general 
rogue.  The  people  could  recall,  when  it  was  brought 
home  to  them,  a  young  woman  who  spent  several  montha 
at  the  Den  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  A  tall,  pale  young 
woman,  with  a  sad  face,  who  never  talked  or  'made> 
friends'  in  any  chance  encounter  with  the  few  neigh- 
bors who  crossed  her  path.  Since  then,  ]^er  husband 
had  died.  She  had  separated  herself  entirely  from  the 
old  life,  and — singular  contradiction  !— had  gone  abroad 
to  live  luxuriously  on  her  ill-gotten  gains,  which,  it 
seems,  were  considerable.  I  recognized,  of  course,  the 
woman  whose  sad  face  has  haunted  me  more  than  ever 
recentiy."* 

His  gaze  was  on  the  face  in  the  mirror.  It  was  deadly 
pale,  and  the  eyes  turned  with  fierce  entreaty  on  Mrs. 
Dirk.  Every  one  in  the  room  was  conscious  of  some- 
thing beneath  the  surface,  and  uneasy  glances  were  ex- 
changed, a  score  of  questions  trembling  on  the  lips  of 
every  separate  Van  Bennsel.  Mrs.  Dirk  was  curled  up, 
comfortable  as  a  kitten,  among  the  cushions  of  the  so^ 
She  laid  her  cheek  against  the  velvet  of  one  and  nestied. 
closer  to  the  down. 

"You  make  one  mistake,  my  dear  boy,"  she  said,, 
easily  and  smoothly.  "About  the  ill-gotten  gains,  you 
know.  Henri  Devereaux  did  not  leave  a  cent,  did  he, 
Elise  ?" 

An  electric  shock  could  not  have  startled  the  others 
more.  I  confess  I  was  surprised,  but  not  in  the  same 
way. 

Mrs.  Devereaux  uttered  no  sound.  She  only  turned 
and  looked  at  Schuyler.  No  words  could  be  more  elo- 
quent. The  next  moment  he  was  at  her  side.  He  wai 
bending  over  her,  he  was  entreating  her  forgiveness*-f^ 
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goodness  knows  what  he  was  not  saying— and  then,  with 
ft  tenderness  I  never  saw  him  show  to  any  other  in  his 
utmost  devotion,  he  led  her  from  the  room.  I  can  see 
them  now,  pa^tsing  away  together  down  the  long  room, 
her  slender  figure  drooping — bnt  toward  him — and  his 
grand,  protecting  air  seeming  to  shelter  her  from  every 
wind  of  adversity.  I  may  well  recall  it,  for  I  never  saw 
"our  own  Schnyler  "  again.  There  was  **  confusion 
worse  confounded  "  behind  them.  Mrs.  Dirk  was  per- 
fectly beset.  She  did  not  mind  it  in  the  slightest.  With 
half-closed  eyes  and  laziest  air,  she  listened  and  en- 
dared  it  No  one  could  accuse  her  of  taking  the  slight- 
est interest  in  their  curiosity,  their  indignation,  their 
exaltation.  Suddenly  she  awoke,  sat  up,  straightened 
the  cushions  deliberately,  spread  out  her  dainty  skirts, 
folded  her  hands  and  lifted  her  graceful  little  head. 

"  Good  people  !"  she  said,  in  her  sweet,  shrill,  incisive 
Toioe ;  '*  listen  to  me  !  I  have  just  a  little  speech  to 
make,  and  it  is  meant  for  each  and  every  one  of  you.  It 
is  the  last  you  will  hear  from  me  on  the  subject.  Three 
years  and  six  months  ago  I  was  very  ill  in  a  dirty,  for- 
lorn, abominable  Spanish  town.  So  ill  I  would  have  died 
bat  for  an  angel  of  a  woman,  who  was  a  stranger  to  me. 
She  was  passing  through  the  town,  stopped  at  the  inn, 
heard  of  me,  saw  me,  and  remained  to  nurse  me.  She 
did  nurse  me — nursed  me  back  to  perfect  health.  We  be- 
eame,  naturally,  good  friends,  very  good  friends,  and  she 
told  me  her  story.  I — ^a  Van  Bennsel ! — I  had  nothing  to 
tell  her  in  exchange,  but  I  could  understand  her.  To- 
night Schuyler  Van  Bennsel  has  told  you  all  he  knows  of 
that  story,  and  added  to  it  his  own  interpretation.  As  I 
mentioned  to  him,  he  was  slightly  mistaken.  I  had  not 
time  to  enter  into  all  particulars  with  him  (and  it  will  not 
be  necessary)  ;  but,  once  for  all,  I  will  correct  them  for 
you.  Mrs.  Devereaux  is  the  widow  of  Henri  Devereaux, 
horse  -  thief,  house  -  breaker,   highwayman  and  general 


rogue.  She  is,  likewise,  the  widow  of  Henri  Devereaux, 
a  French  gentleman  by  birth — a  sort  of  Van  Bennsel  over 
there,  you  know — ^who  saw  life  out  of  the  evil  eyes  of  his 
father,  the  Devil  (big  D  I— Van  Bennsel  down  there,  you 
know  !)  and  she  is,  first  and  before  all,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  an  old  French  family.  She  was  married 
young.  She  fell  upon  evil  days.  She  suffered  there,  she 
suffered  here,  she  suffered  there  again.  She  was  a  faith- 
ful wife  to  a  man  she  never  loved.  She  was  a  faithful 
friend  to  me,  a  stranger,  I  have  seen  her  in  the  honored 
heart  of  her  French  home.  And,"  springing  to  her  little 
feet  and  bringing  one  of  them  down  with  an  angry  click 
of  its  dainty  little  heel,  **  I  have  seen  her  here,  in  the 
heart  of  my  home,  tortured  and  stung,  tortured  and 
heart- wrung,  tortured  and  assailed/  I  will  never  see  it 
again  !  Let  me  see  one  look,  let  me  hear  one  word 
unkind,  slighting,  suspicious,  and  I  will  sweep  these 
*  ancestral  halls*  " — oh,  the  emphasis  I — **of  every  Van 
Bennsel,  close  those  doors  on  them,  and  burn  the  old 
fossil  to  the  ground,  if  I  choose  !'* 

Then  she  left  us.  You  may  think  as  you  please  of  tlie 
whole  proceeding,  but  I  really  never  liked  Julia  Van 
Bennsel  half  so  well  as  at  that  moment.  And  of  one 
thing  you  may  be  sure,  nothing  was  ever  said  or  looked 
where  Mrs.  Devereaux  or  Mrs.  Dirk  could  possibly  hear 
or  see,  to  which  Mrs.  Devereaux  could  object. 

She  did  not  come  among  us  again  for  some  time.  The 
next  day  she  was  quite  ill,  and  Schuyler  was  almost  mad. 
The  house  was  in  gloom  altogether,  and  Mrs.  Dirk  let  it 
drift.  But  at  the  end  of  a  week  she  '*  gathered  the  clan," 
as  she  said,  gave  a  grand  dinner,  had  a  glorious  evening, 
bade  us  all  good-by,  and  went  off  with  Mrs.  Devereaux 
to  Europe.  Of  course  Schuyler  followed  them.  And,  of 
course,  he  married  Mrs.  Devereaux.  Not  a  Van  Bennsel 
raised  an  objection,  either,  for  Mrs.  Dirk  was  quite 
correct  in  all  the  statements  of  her  ''little  speech." 


MODERN    MUSIC-SCHOOLS. 

By  S.  Austen  Pearcb,  Mus.  Doc.,  Oxon. 


The  selection  of  a  music-school  sometimes  leads  to 
considerable  perplexity. 

Music  is  frequently  termed  **  the  universal  art,"  and  is 
Bupposed  to  affect  equally  persons  of  widely  differing 
nationalities  —  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  illiterate ;  it 
therefore  seems  necessary  to  point  out  that  music  is  not 
found  unifona  in  character  in  various  times  and  climes. 

Every  great  nation  of  antiquity  had  its  own  peculiar 
form  of  the  art,  and  in  modern  times  it  has  passed 
yinragh  many  phases  in  different  countries. 

The  platitnde,  ''Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all 
•gee,"  is  often  heard  ;  yet  music  reveals  strongly  marked 
differences,  even  among  individuals. 

It  i^peals  so  directly  and  intimately  to  the  whole  na- 
ture of  man — his  mind,  soul  and  sensuous  perception — 
that  it  most  necessarily  present  great  varieties  of  mani- 
festation. Note  the  comparatively  calm  and  profound 
magic  of  the  Germanic  races,  the  more  passionate  and  less 
reflective  utterances  of  the  Latins,  the  voluptuous  languor 
of  the  Creole  songs,  and  the  style  of  delivery  peculiar  to 
the  Hungarian  Gypsies,  which  is  characterized  by  the 
wildest  vehemence,  the  most  maddening  excitement ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  how  readily  one  might  lay  the  bearings  of 
a  scale  of  comparative  National  psychology  by  the  aid  of 
music.  This  art  is  so  closely  connected  with  other  liberal 
arts,  with  science,  with  the  religion,  life  and  language  of 


a  people,  that  these  must  exercise  a  formative  influence 
upon  it  and  cause  distinguishing  peculiarities. 

One  music-school  considers  certain  principles  as  of  the 
very  highest  value  ;  another  ignores  these,  or  regards 
them  of  minor  importance,  and  exalts  others.  Hence, 
composers  have  shown  the  greatest  deference  to  the  claims 
of  lang^iftge,  and  created  a  sort  of  declamatory  melody, 
disregarding  the  linguistic  tone  and  expression  almost 
entirely  in  favor  of  a  purely  musical  or  vocal  display. 

Thus  the  tonal  art  has  been  developed  in  many  different 
directions,  and  its  powers  greatly  varied  and  enhanced. 

Students  intending  to  follow  music  as  a  profession 
must  decide  on  some  particular  branch  of  it,  and  accept 
the  teaching  of  that  school  which  has  long  excelled 
therein.  In  a  general  statement  one  would  say,  study 
vocalization  in  Italy,  Symphonic  music  in  Germany,  opera 
styles  and  violin  playing  in  France,  and  church  music  in 
the  English  cathedrals.  Yet,  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  music  of  all  countries,  to  prevent  onesided- 
ness  or  contracted  views  ;  especially  if  the  profession  is 
to  be  exercised  in  America.  For  this  is  neutral  ground. 
The  people  are  by  no  means  unanimous  respecting  the 
merits  of  the  various  European  schools ;  and  there  is  a 
certain  sectarianism  noticeable  in  several  coteries,  which 
the  teacher,  performer,  composer  or  critic,  must  take  into 
consideration.  k^ 
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The  vant  of  unanimity  need  not  be  deplored,  for  the 
artist  demands  freedom.  The  domination  of  a  central 
authority  in  music,  as  in  language,  hinders  progress. 
The  principle  of  dialectic  regeneration  in  speech,  as 
stated  by  Professor  Max  Miiller,  not  being  allowed  free 
play  in  France  (where  the  decisions  of  the  Aca- 
demy in  Paris  have  been  accepted  by  the  entire 
country),  less  growth  is  noticeable  in  this  art  of 
expression ;  and  similarly,  in  music,  Paris  rules 
France.  In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  greater  ya- 
riety,  vitality  and  growth  were  early  secured. 
For  each  large  city  had  its  own  artistic  aims, 
and  carried  them  out  freely.  Hence,  there 
arose  the  great  schools  of  Naples,  Bome,  Milan, 
Florence,  etc.,  which,  engaged  in  a  friendly 
rivalry,  learned  much  by  each  others'  successes 
and  ^ufes. 

The  contrapuntal  teachings  of  the  Nether- 
landers  influenced  in  a  marked  degree  the 
schools  of  Venice ;  as  witness  the  works  of 
the  composers,  Festa,  Arkadelt,  Giovanni  Dalla 
Croce,  Marcello,  etc.  The  celebrated  singers, 
Faustina  Bordoni  (bom  1700)  and  Catarina  Ga- 
brielli  (bom  1730),  bear  witness  to  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  the  old  methods  of  teaching  vocal- 
ization. The  Venetian  masters  were  active  in 
the  four  great  schools  of  Bologna,  but  the  Con- 
servatories of  these  cities  are  now  no  more. 

The  Florentine  school  brought  forth  opera. 
Vicenzo  Galileo  (father  of  the  Galileo)  attacked 
those  composers  whose  researches  were  directed 
toward  the  finding  of  elaborate  contrapuntal  pro- 
gressions ;  and  after  the  production  of  the  first 
opera,  which  took  place  in  that  city,  three  or 
four  works  followed  which  gave  in  no  uncertain 
manner  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the 


new  style.  The  music  was  monodic,  and  there- 
fore specially  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
counterpoint  (which  disting^shed  the  poly- 
phonic school)  and  the  employment  of  declama- 
tion in  song,  or  recitative.  It  appeared  as  a 
protest,  in  the  name  of  poetry,  against  the  sing- 
ing of  different  words  simultaneously,  and  the 
prolongation  of  single,  short  syllables,  to  ex- 
tend over  long  and  labyrinthine  progressions 
of  tones. 

Monteverde,  of  Mantua  (1568-1643),  employed 
more  musically  scientific  methods,  and  thus 
gained  increased  attention  for  this  operatic  style 
among  learned  writers. 

The  great  schools  of  Naples  seem  to  have 
been  the  models  for  all  Europe,  if  we  except 
the  cathedral  schools  of  England,  which  at  an 
early  age,  educate  children  in  the  highest  forms 
of  the  art.  For  the  four  principal  ones  were 
connected  with  four  churches,  the  choristers 
singing  in  the  services  in  return  for  instruction. 
Private  benefactors  enriched  the  schools,  from 
time  to  time ;  but  they  were  all  subsequently 
suppressed,  or  merged  into  other  institutions, 
for  the  study  and  practice  of  music  in  generaL 
One  of  these  church  schools  has  among  its 
honored  names  those  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
Porpora,  Sacchini  and  Guglielmo.  Another,  those 
of  Durante,  Leo,  Feo  and  Cotumacci,  Piccini, 
Paisiello  and  GizzL  The  one  connected  with 
''Delia  Pieta  de  Turchini  *' was  continued,  until 
it  was  united  with  the  Boyal  College,  under 
the  direction  of  Zingarelli,  early  in  the  present 
century.  Donizetti  and  Mercadante  succeeded  Zingar- 
elli as  directors. 

The  schools  of  Lombardy  are  noted  for  the  com- 
posers :  Costanzo  Porter,  L.  Balboo,  and  G.  Gastoldi, 
who  is  famed  for  the  elaboration  of  the  ballet 
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The  Milanese 
school  dates 
from  1483,  when 
the  Dnke  of 
Mflm  founded 
an  institntion. 
Its  eompoeers 
▼zote  for  the 
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the  exception 
of  a  few  that 
were  engaged 
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years  allowed 
are  nine,  ten 
and  eleven,  re- 
spectiyely,Mor 
oompoeitioiP  or 
stringed  instm- 
ments,  wind  in- 
struments and 
singing. 

Throughout 
Italy,  music, 
and  especially 
singing,  is 
taught  by  mas- 
ters privately, 
rather  than  in 
great  institn- 
tions.  Large 
oratorio  chor- 
uses and  choral 
classes  for  the 
study  of  part- 
singing  are 
rare.  The  great 
ecclesiastical 
music  of  the 
past  is  for  the 
most  part  buried 
in  silence,  and 
counterpoint 
(an  exotic,  de- 
rived from  the 
Northwest) 
music,  after  at- 
taining a  most 
luxuriant 
growth,  is  fiast 
dying  out. 
Wagner     terms 
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this  neglect  of  oounterpoint  in  church  music  ''a  lapse 
into  paganism." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  has 
been  considerable  productive  activity  on  the  operatic 
stage.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  works  of  Verdi,  and 
other  Italian  writers,  whose  operas  have  been  reproduced 
throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

For  the  organ  a  number  of  original  Italian  compositions 
that  have  distinguishing  national  characteristics  have 
appeared  of  late  in  the  catalogues  of  English  publishers. 
But  thej  do  not  possess  that  nobility  of  style  which  in 
the  West  is  considered  essential  in  music  for  the  **  king 
of  instruments." 

The  ambitious  attempt  of  Verdi  to  write  choral  fugues 
in  eight  parts  in  his  **  Requiem,"  supplies  evidence  of  the 
fact,  that  to  invent  sublime  musical  ideas  one  must  be 
long  accustomed  to  ponder  the  works  of  the  great  contra- 
puntists, and  to  write  in  accordance  with  their  methods. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art,  at  Vi- 
enna, is  a  large  and  flourishing  institution.  There  are 
more  than  50  professors,  and  nearly  1,000  pupils.  In  the 
music  department,  for  1884-85,  there  were  699  students 
from  the  Austrian  Provinces,  and  51  from  other  countries, 
including  America,  Brazil,  Germany,  England,  France, 
Greece,  Italy,  Eoumania,  Eussia  and  Turkey.  One  hun- 
dred and  four  scholars  paid  no  fees.  In  the  dramatic 
school  were  43  students.  The  programmes  of  the  pupils* 
concerts  show  a  preference  for  the  well-known  names  of 
Mozart,  Chopin,  Schumann,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Weber 
and  Mendelssohn.  The  dramatic  school  gives  excerpts 
from  the  operas  of  Verdi,  Gounod,  Wagner,  Meyerbeer 
and  Weber.  The  financial  scheme  for  the  present  year 
assumes  an  expenditure  of  114,883  florins  ($57,441.50), 
whMi  is  covered  by  pupils'  fees,  Royal  Opera  House 
exW  fund,  matriculation  and  examination  fees,  city 
support,  state  support,  and  subscriptions  of  members 
of  the  society. 

In  Hungary  there  is  a  national  conservatorium  of  Mag- 
yar music  at  Budapest,  where  also  two  weekly  musical 
journals  are  published.  Liszt  and  Joachim  were  bom  in 
Hungary,  and  principally  by  their  efforts  the  singular 
characteristics  of  the  national  music  have  become  familiar 
in  the  West.  The  chief  compositions  are  dances,  songs 
and  operas.  In  order  to  comprehend  this  music,  so  as  to 
play  it  from  memory  and  extemporize,  or  compose  in  the 
same  style,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  Hungarian  melodic  scale  and  the  har- 
monies it  entertains,  and  also  of  the  musical  feet  and 
rhythms  that  are  commonly  employed.  But  as  the  Hun- 
garian language  presents  considerable  difficulty  to  for- 
eigners, it  may  be  well  to  acquire  this  requisite  knowledge 
elsewhere,  say  at  Berlin.  For  at  the  High  School  of  Music 
there.  Professor  Joachim  (the  celebrated  yiolinist)  is  di- 
rector, and  provides  instruction  in  Hungarian  styles  of 
writing.  He,  in  company  with  Kiel,  Rudorff",  Schulze 
and  Spitta  form  the  directorate.  For  the  half-yearly 
term  of  1884-86  there  were  217  pupils  (principally  for 
violin,  voice  and  pianoforte),  a  fair  proportion  of  whom 
were  from  the  United  States.  The  programmes  of  the 
pupils*  concerts  are  similar  to  those  in  Vienna.  In  1885 
there  were  memorial  perfornances  of  Schiitz's  "Seven 
Words  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross,"  celebrating  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth,  and  Bach*s 
cantata,  **  Christ  Lag  in  Todesbanden ";  and  Handel's 
**  Acis  and  Galatea,"  celebrating  the  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary  of    the  birthdays  of    these  composers. 

Terms  are  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  Pupils  are  obliged 
to  attend  classes  in  elementary  singing,  composition  and 
history.     The  fees  are  about  800  marks  ($75)  per  term. 


It  is  said  that  the  works  of  Brahms  and  Baff  are  more 
readily  accepted  here  than  at  Leipsic,  in  consequence  of 
the  influence  of  a  clique.  In  Leipsic  there  is  said  to  be  a 
Bubinstein  clique.  Hence,  it  is  well  to  advise  students  to 
watch  the  proceedings  in  these  rivals. 

At  Berlin,  Mr.  Franz  Kummell  has  lately  been  ap- 
pointed First  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte  at  the  two 
Conservatories  of  Music  of  KuUak  and  Stem. 

The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Leipsic  holds  its 
matriculation  examinations  at  the  end  of  ApriL     The 
course  occupies  three  years.     Twice  every  year  a  new 
course  is  begun  in  the  lower  classes  ;  but  foreigners  will 
be  admitted  at  other  times  than  Easter  and  Michaelmas, 
although  they  receive  notice  of  examination  dates,  etc., 
in  foreign  newspapers  and*musical  journals.   The  fe^  are 
300  marks  ($75)  per  annum.     Six  free  scholarships  have 
been  founded  by  the  King,  which  are  to  be  held  by  Sax- 
ons.    The  cost  of  a  furnished  lodging  is  estimated  at  180 
to  240  marks  (845  to  $60)  yearly.     Plain  dinners  cost  less 
than  25  cents.     The  total  expenses  of  a  student  are  from 
1,350  to  1,800  marks  a  year.    Special  facilities  and  pro- 
tection are  afibrded  ladies  speaking  English  only,  and 
who  will  reside  together  with  families  accredited  by  the 
CounciL     A  knowledge  of  German  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  lectures,  and  of  Italian  for  the  higher  branches 
of  solo-singing.     Students  have  free  admission  to  the 
rehearsals  of  the  twenty-two  annual  concerts  in  the  Ge- 
wand  Haus,  and  also  to  the  performances  of  chamber 
music  given  therein.     This  Conservatory  was  established 
in- 1843  by  Mendelssohiv ,  Hauptmann,  Schumann,  Ferd. 
David,  Becker,  Moscheles,  Gade  and  Bichter,  have  been 
professors.     The  list  of  pupils  includes  Kirchner,  Otto 
Goldschmidt,  Bargiel,  Grimm,  Bamet,  Sullivan,  Bache, 
Dannreuther,  Mills,  Pecher  and  Paine. 

The  fame  of  the  Leipsic  cantors  is  world-wide.  At  the 
head  of  the  L'st  stands  the  name  of  the  greatest  musician 
the  modem  world  has  produced  (John  Sebastian  Bach), 
whose  successors  have  striven  to  maintain  the  high,  art- 
istic rank  of  the  members  of  the  Thomas  schooL 

The  great  publishing  firm  of  Breitkoft  &  Hartel,  in 
Leipsic,  offers  many  advantages  to  students. 

The  Conservatory  for  music  in  Stutgart  was  opened 
in  1857,  to  give  the  highest  education  in  classic  and  mod- 
em art.  Although  it  consists  of  an  artist  and  an  amateur 
school,  the  instruction  is  similar,  the  regulations  only 
being  diverse.  The  terms  in  the  artist  school  are  300 
marks  per  annum  for  a  single  instrument.  Other  in^ 
struction  is  included  in  this  fee.  The  institution  is  iindei 
the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  receiTe? 
contributions  from  the  state  funds.  Preliminary  exam 
inations  are  made  in  the  early  part  of  April  and  October. 
There  is  a  large  staff  of  professors.  The  instructors,  Xie 
bert  and  Stark,  are  well  known  by  their  excellent  edition] 
of  classical  music  for  the  pianoforte.  Among  the  pnpilj 
are  many  Americans  who  have  have  won  recognitioii  a 
home. 

The  Boyal  School  at  Munich  prepares  pupils  for  tb 
stage  and  concert-room. 

Dr.  Hoch*s  Conservatorium,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Moin 
has  the  assistance  of  Dr.  B.  Scholz  and  Madame  Clai 
Schumann.     The  examination  is  in  German. 

The  Conservatorium  at  Cologne  gained  much  from  tli 
fame  of  its  director.  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  tbat  i 
Brussels  from  the  celebrated  violinist,  Wieniawski. 

The  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  in  Paris,  whicH  ^wi 
established  in  1795  by  the  Convention  Nationale,  o^vtres  ii 
existence  to  the  exertions  of  Rodolphe,  which  be^axL  \ 
1775.  Various  departments  were  added  from  tizne  1 
time  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  tb.ei 
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•were  over  100  professors  and  600  students.  It  was  re- 
organized by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  subsequently,  in 
1822,  Chembini  had  the  co-operation  of  Fetis,  Halevy, 
Panseron,  Baillot,  Kreutzer  and  Habeneck.  In  1842, 
Aaber,  as  director,  was  associated  with  Adolph  Adam, 
Herz,  Crarcia  and  Arban.  In  1871  Ambroise  Thomas  be- 
came director.  Berlioz  acted  as  librarian  for  many  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Felicien  David.  The  receipts  are 
now  eetimated  at  from  200,000  to  250,000  frajics.  The 
curriculnm  is  complete.  There  are  very  many  instru- 
mental classes,  of  which  those  for  the  violin  have  been 
extremely  successful.  In  this  institution,  pupils  who 
cannot  be  admitted  to  the  classes  are  permitted  to  attend 
and  listen.  This  arrangement  appears  worthy  of  universal 
adoption.  Applications  for  admission  are  received  early 
m  October.  In  Jidy,  the  competitions  for  prizes  are  made 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Education 
and  Fine  Arts.  The  theatres  attached  to  the  offices  in 
the  Faubourg  Poissonni^re  are  used  for  the  various  aca- 
demic exercises.  Students  have  access  to  a  pipe  organ, 
with  a  thirty-two  feet  foundation  ;  a  museum  of  700  in- 
struments, and  a  library  of  30,000  works.  Here  are  many 
rare  manuscripts,  a  complete  collection  of  Palestrina's 
Masses,  in  single  parts  or  proportional  notation,  and 
about  60,000  dramas.  The  music  schools  in  Lille,  Tou- 
louse, Dijon,  Nantes  and  Lyons,  do  not  possess  complete 
independence  of  action,  but  appear  as  tributaries  or 
branches  of  the  school  in  Paris.  Such  concentration 
tends  to  hinder  growth  from  within,  as  already  suggested. 
Hence,  in  France  new  ideas  have  been  periodically  grafted 
in  from  without ;  and  French  art  has  been  rendered  pro- 
ductive of  new  fruit  through  the  advent  of  foreign  com- 
posers. Recent  history  proves  this.  The  heroic  strug- 
gles of  Berlioz  to  free  himself  from  trammels  form  a 
most  remarkable  exception.  The  Italian,  LuUi,  was  the 
father  of  the  French  opera.  Other  Italians  and  Jewish 
Germans  succeeded  him,  and  eventually  French  grand 
opera  reigned  supreme  upon  the  lyric  stage.  The  names 
of  Gluck,  Oherubihi,  Spontini  and  Meyerbeer,  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  Among  the  producers  of 
lighter  works  for  the  theatres  of  Paris,  which  have  be- 
come familiar  throughout  the  world,  may  be  recorded 
those  of  Rameau,  Couperin,  Boieldieu,  Herold,  Auber, 
Halevy,  Adam,  Paer,  Mehul,  Saint  Saens. 

The  music  schools  of  the  English  cathedrals  have  kept 
alive  for  centuries  a  love  of  choral  music  of  the  highest 
kind  throughout  the  country,  and  to  thid  day  continue 
to  produce  composers,  singers  and  organists,  well  ac- 
quainted with  contrapuntal  art.  The  names  of  Tallis, 
Morley,  Gibbons,  Lawes,  Purcell,  Arne,  Arnold,  Attwood, 
Crotch,  Wesley,  Aldrich  and  Boyce  are  familiar.  The 
Protestant  Church  in  America  is  indebted  to  them  for 
ehants,  anthems  and  settings  of  the  canticles  for  regular 
services.  The  labors  of  a  younger  school  of  musicians 
have  also  proved  most  useful,  being  directed  to  supply 
music  suitable  to  the  small  Bitualistio  churches  (rather 
than  large  Gothic  cathedrals  having  large  open  spaces, 
echoes,  etc.) ;  hence,  they  are  better  adapted  to  the  re- 
qoirements  of  our  quartette  choirs  and  general  architect- 
ure. The  works  of  Bamby,  Tours,  Sullivan,  Bridge, 
Dykes,  Stainer  and  Gadsby  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
eonnection.  Their  works  appeal  to  a  more  modern  taste 
than  those  of  their  predecessors,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  grave,  restrained  and  dignified  in  character. 

Ill  the  English  Cathedrals  the  organ  is  treated  with 

the   utmost    consideration,   and    the  works    performed 

tip(Ai  it  are  nearly  always  in  the  highest  style  of  con- 

trapontal  imitation. 

At  an  early  age  boys  having  good  voices  are  taught  to 


read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  to  produce  their  tonoff 
with  skill.  In  order  to  fill  satisfactorily  with  tone  the 
large  Gothic  structures,  the  singers  learn  to  economize 
their  breath,  so  as  to  sustain  tones  easily,  leaving  the  solid 
stone  walls  to  reinforce  them  ;  and  hence  a  breadth  of 
delivery  is  acquired  that  leads  readily  to  the  formation  of 
the**  grand  style  "which  is  imperatively  demanded  to: 
the  proper  rendering  of  the  oratorios  of  Handel.  This 
style  is  traditional  in  England.  The  performances  of 
the  soprano  parts  of  Bach's  Passion  Music  entire,  by 
chorister  boys,  recall  the  executive  ability  of  the  Leipsio 
cantor's  own  choir  of  children,  which  has  always  been 
considered  noteworthy. 

In  the  English  Cathedrals,  the  boys  usually  study 
either  the  violin,  pianoforte  or  organ,  and  receive  lessons 
in  harmony,  fugue,  and  composition  generally  ;  and  there- 
fore find  little  difficulty,  when  their  voices  "break,"  ia 
obtaining  engagements,  or  scholarships  and  preferment. 
Should  they  remain  in  the  Church,  cathedral  organist-, 
ships  are  open  to  them ;  as  in  the  case  of  Stainer,  wha- 
is  now  at  St  PauVs,  and  Bridge,  at  Westminster  Abbey. 
If  they  become  conductors  or  composers,  advancemenir 
is  easy,  as  in  the  case  of  Sullivan  and  Bamby. 

The  chief  teaching  institutions  of  London  are  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  and  the  Royal  College.  The  former, 
in  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  was  opened  in  1822,. 
and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1830.  The  Queen 
and  nine  members  of  the  Royal  Family  are  patrons.  The 
Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  Mus.  Prof.,  Oxon.,  is^ 
one  of  the  vice-presidents.  There  are  twenty -two  direct* 
ors  connected  with  the  profession  of  music,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  management,  the  chairman  of  whfch  is  Professor 
Sir  George  A.  Macfarren,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc,  Cantab.,  et 
Mus.  Doc,  Oxon.,  who  is  also  the  Principal.  The  Faculty 
consists  of  7  teachers  of  harmony  and  composition,  li> 
teachers  of  singing  (including  Garcia,  Randegger,  Shake- 
speare, Gumming  and  Pinsuti),  20  teachers  of  pianoforte, 
4  for  organ,  5  for  violin,  etc.,  etc 

Matriculation  examinations  are  not  only  held  in  Lon- 
don, but  in  about  one  hundred  towns  in  tho  United  King, 
dom,  by  local  representatives.  Students  may  chooso 
their  own  instruments,  etc.,  for  principal  study  ;  but  they 
may  be  required  to  perform  on  any  orchestral  instrument 
that  is  selected  for  them,  in  order  that  the  students  may 
give  symphonic  concerts  unassisted.  Singers  must  attend 
classes  for  elocution.  The  entrance-fee  is  five  guineas. 
The  fees  for  the  entire  course  of  study  are  eleven  guineas 
t)er  term.  There  are  three  terms  per  annum.  No  student 
is  admitted  for  less  than  one  year.  All  payments  are 
made  in  advance,  and  notice  of  withdrawal  must  be  given. 
No  pupil  is  allowed  to  perform  in  public,  or  publish  any 
composition,  without  permission.  As  marks  of  distinction 
successful  students  are  appointed  sub-professors,  or  aro 
made  associates  or  members  of  the  Academy.  Brinley 
Richards,  W.  G.  Cusins,  J.  F.  Bamet,  Kate  Loder,  Agnes 
Zimmermann,  etc.,  were  ''king's  "  scholars.  Sir  Arthur 
S.  Sullivan  was  a  "  Mendelssohn  "  scholar.  There  are 
three  **  Sir  Michael  Costa  "  scholarships.  One  is  worth 
£120  ($600)  per  annum,  and  two  £40  (8200)  each.  They 
are  for  composers.  Other  scholarships  are,  the  "  West- 
moreland "  and  **  Parepa-Rosa,"  for  vocalists;  "Stern- 
dale  Bennett,"  for  any  branch;  "Sir  John  Goss,"  for 
organists  ;  "Lady  Goldsmid,"  for  Isidy  pianists  ;  "  Balfe," 
for  composers  ;  "  Thalberg,"for  pianists  ;  "  J.  T.  Welsh,'* 
for  vocalists  or  instrumentcdists ;  "Henry  Smart,"  for 
organists  and  composers.  There  are  several  others  for 
music  in  general ;  also,  a  "  Potter  "  exhibition  for  pianists ; 
a  "Hine"  gift  for  ballad  writing,  and  many  "prizes" 
for  violin-playing,  etc  ^^ 
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The  Royal  College  of  Mnsic  at  Kensington  Gore,  S.W., 
resulted  from  a  series  of  attempts  to  establish  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  First  Exhibition  of  all  Nations 
6ohool8  of  different  arts.  The  Prince  Consort  began  by 
designing  a  ''National  Training  School  for  Music"  at 
South  Kensington,  in  1854.  The  institution  was  founded 
in  1873,  and  built  in  1875.  The  following  year  fifty 
scholarships  of  £40  per  annum,  for  five  years,  were  es- 
tablished, and  twenty  more  promised.  A.  S.  Sullivan, 
the  first  principal,  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Stainer. 

The  Boyal  College  was  incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
college  is  the  most  formidable  rival  of  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  which  has  uniformly  rejected  all  pro- 
positions to  unite  with  the  younger  institution,  notwith- 
standing many  tempting  ones,  and  the  influence  of  royal 
personages  exerted  to  form  an  alliance.  The  director  is 
Sir  (George  Grove.  There  are  scholars,  exhibitioners, 
And  paying  students,  who  all  follow  the  same  course 


aminations  are  held  by  the  Faculties  of  teaching  insti- 
tutions. The  Boyal  Academy  holds  every  January  a 
"metropolitan  examination"  of  musical  composers,  or 
performers  and  teachers,  who  desire  to  be  created  Licen- 
tiates of  the  Academy,  and  obtain  diplomas  to  that  effect 
The  examination  papers  of  former  years  may  be  had  of 
the  secretary  for  a  few  cents.  The  professional  value 
of  a  good  degree  or  diploma  being  highly  estimated  in 
England,  some  colleges  act  as  examining  bodies  rather 
than  educators. 

The  London  University  grants  degrees  in  various  facul- 
ties, but  does  not  impart  instruction. 

Trinity  College,  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square, 
London,  holds  local  examinations  in  musical  knowledge 
in  instrumental  and  vocal  music  for  the  diplomas  of 
either  licentiate  of  music,  associate  of  music,  associate 
pianist,  associate  organist  or  associate  vocalist  of  T.C.L. 
(Trinity  College,  London).  In  1881  the  powers  of  the 
college  were  greatly  extended. 
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of  study.  Attendance  upon  lectures  on  History,  Con- 
struction of  LiBtruments,  etc.,  are  compulsory.  Concerts 
of  orchestral,  chamber  and  choral  music  are  given  regu- 
larly by  the  pupils.  The  examination  fee  is  95.  The 
course  of  instruction  extends  over  three  years. 

The  London  Academy  of  Music,  St  George's  Hall, 
Langham  Place,  with  branches  in  West  London  and 
Brighton,  has,  under  the  very  able  direction  of  Professor 
Wylde,  Mus.  Doc.,  Cantab.,  accomplished  much.  The 
performances  of  new  works  by  unknown  composers,  by 
the  new  Philharmonic  Society,  rendered  signal  service  to 
English  art. 

The  Military  School,  Kneller  Hall,  Hounslow,  was 
established  in  1837  by  the  Duke  of  (Wibridge.  There 
are  fifty  students,  selected  by  the  sergeants  of  military 
bands,  who  receive  instructions  for  two  years,  fitting 
them  to  become  bandmasters  in  the  British  Army.  No 
others  are  eligible.  There  are  150  pupils  who  practice 
military  band  instruments  for  two  years,  and  then  rejoin 
their  regiments. 

To  protect  the  public  from  professional  quackery,  ex- 


The  certificates  granted  by  the  College  of  Organists, 
95  Bussell  Street,  W.  C,  are  valuable  to  musicians  in- 
tending to  take  charge  of  choirs  in  churches,  cathedrals 
and  college  chapels.  The  college  was  incorporated  in 
1877  to  protect  professional  organists. 

The  degrees  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  are  also  spe- 
cially intended  for  church  musicians. 

Candidates  for  musical  degrees  at  Oxford  University 
were  originally  required  to  show  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matical proportion  in  music,  but  no  practical  knowledge 
of  the  art.  In  1500  each  candidate  was  obliged  to  write 
a  musical  composition.  For  the  degrees  of  Mus.  Bac., 
Oxon,  and  Mus.  Doc,  Oxon.,  candidates  are  to  this  day 
not  expected  to  sing,  or  play  an  instrument  All.  the  ex- 
aminations are  in  writing,  or  viva  voce,  and  the  oomposi- 
tions  that  are  publicly  performed  need  not  be  conducted 
by  the  candidate.  In  no  case  is  the  use  of  an  instrument 
allowed  in  the  written  exercises  in  harmony,  etc.  The 
ability  to  invent  in  silence  is  essential  to  success.  There 
is  a  preliminary  examination  in  English,  Mathematics^ 
Latin,  and  either  Greek,  French,  German  or  Italian,  or 
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the  candidate  must  pass  ''responsions'*  or  a  ''local  ex- 
aminatioD."  After  matrioalatiou  (in  Hilary  Term)  follows 
a  preliminary  examination  in  music,  at  which  counter- 
point in  four  parts  must  be  well  written.  Then  a  composi- 
tion, consisting  of  vocal  fugues  in  five  real  parts,  with  ac- 
companiments for  strings  (and  occupying  about  thirty  or 
forty  minutes  in  performance),  must  be  submitted  for 
approTal,  together  with  statements  that  it  is  the  exclusiye 
work  of  the  candidate.  In  about  six  months  (Michaelmas 
Tenn)  examinations  must  be  passed  in  harmony,  counter- 
point, imitation,  fugue,  form,  history  and  practical  ac- 
quaintance proved  with  the  orchestral  scores  of  great 
masters.  The  fees  are  about  £20  for  the  degree.  The 
expense,  how- 
ever, of  perform- 
ing the  exercise 
in  the  Music- 
School  or  Shel- 
donian  Theatre, 
of  copying  parts, 
etc.,  for  this,  as 
for  the  Doctor's 
degree,  is  con- 
siderable. Certifi- 
cates of  seven 
Tears'  study  of 
music  under 
credible  masters 
must  be  pro- 
duced, and  a  full 
score  of  the  ex- 
emse  must  be 
deposited  in  the 
library  of  the 
Music-  School 
prior  to-  taking 
the  degree.  To 
proceed  to  the 
Doctozate,  ^ve 
years  of  contin- 
uous study  must 
be  shown,  and 
examinations 
passed  in  acous- 
ties,  and  higher 
blanches  of  the 
subjects  already 
noticed ;  and  es- 
pecially in  the 
writing  in  si- 
lence a  composi- 
tion for  an  eight- 
part  chorus  on 
a  given  theme. 
The  candidate 
must  send  in  an  oratorio,  or  other  important  work,  con- 
taining a  fair  proportion  of  choral  fugues  for  eight  real 
parts,  with  accompaniments  for  a  full  orchestra,  with 
declarations  as  before.  These  degrees  are  especially  val- 
uable to  cathedral  organists,  church  composers,  and 
musicians  connected  with  educational  establishments. 

The  arrangements  at  the  sister  University,  Cambridge, 
aie  similar,  except  that  *'  caution  money,'*  £15  or  £25,  is 
paid,  which  is  returned  on  receiving  the  degree.  Honor- 
ary degrees  in  music  are  very  rarely  conferred  by  either 
Univetsity. 

The  advantages  of  residence  in  London  are  not  easily 
avecestbnated.  In  consequence  of  the  great  wealth,  and 
the  Hberality  with  which  musical  performances  are  en- 
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couraged,  artists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  congregate 
there  in  the  season,  and  appear  at  the  opera  houses,  the 
great  Handel  festivals,  the  daily  concerts  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  those  of  various  societies.  Choral  music  is 
frequently  rendered  by  thousands  of  well-trained  singers. 
Competitions  of  the  large  Tonic -sol-fa  singing  classes, 
with  those  taught  on  the  HuUah  system,  are  publicly 
held.  Many  thousands  of  children,  massed  under  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  sing  their  songs  and  join  in  Handel's 
choruses  with  effects  that  are  recorded  by  Berlioz. 

Oratorios  are  heard  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  real  trumpets 
in  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  and  the  noble  organs  of 
Willis  are  presided  over  by  men  of  high  general  attain- 
ments. Military 
bands  unite  with 
grand  orchestras 
in  a  general  con- 
sensus of  instru- 
ments on  festive 
occasions.  Wag- 
ner's operas  are 
presented  under 
the  direction  of 
Bichter  as  at 
Bayreuth.  Two 
full  choral  ser- 
vices are  heard 
daily  in  college 
chapels.  Stu- 
dents absorb 
music. 

The  New  Eng- 
land Conserva- 
tory of  Music, 
Boston,  Mass., 
consists  of  fifteen 
separate  schools, 
including  those 
of  music,  fine 
arts,  general  lite- 
rature, elocution 
and  dramatic  art, 
languages  and 
physical  culture. 
There  is  abo  a 
beneficent  so- 
ciety. It  has 
rooms  for  550 
lady  students, 
and  outside  ac- 
commodations 
for  gentlemen; 
a  large  library, 
fine  church  -  or- 
gans for  practice, 
chapel  and  lecture  -  rooms,  refectory,  concert  -  hall,  etc. 
Diplomas  and  certificates  are  awarded  to  successful 
students,  and  concerts  are  given  from  time  to  time  by 
the  pupils  and  professors.  The  fees  vary  from  $5  to  WO 
per  term  of  ten  weeks.  The  highest  classes  for  piano- 
forte, violin  or  voice  are  about  $15  per  term.  The  cal- 
endar for  year  ending  June  27th,  1885,  gives  a  total  of 
2,005  pupils  from  the  various  States,  British  provinces, 
and  foreign  countries.  The  staff  of  professors,  etc.,  is 
large  and  complete. 

The  New  York  College  of  Music,  163  East  Seventieth 
Street,  incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1878, 
is  under  the  direction  of  Louis  Alexander  (late  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society).  The  musical  director  is  Theodore 
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Thomas.  The  college  building  is  freehold,  and  accom- 
modates 700  students.  The  new  concert-hall  annexed  is 
in  constant  use  for  lectures,  choral  classes,  concerts,  etc. 
Bafael  JoseflEy  was  originally  principal  professor  of  the 
pianoforte  department.  His  successor  is  Edmund  Nen- 
pert  (formerly  first  professor  at  the  Imx)erial  Conserva- 
tory, St.  Petersburg).  Members  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  give  lessons  on  various  instruments.  No  les- 
sons are  given  in  classes  except  sight  reading,  theory 
and  composition.     The  uniform  fee  is  $30  per  term. 

The  National  CJonservatory  of  Musio  of  America  is  the 
legal  and  corporate  name  of  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  American  School  of  Opera,  which  is  due  to  the  per- 
sistence, liberality  and  progressive  spirit  of  one  woman 
— Mrs.  F.  B.  Thurber— who  originated  the  scheme,  in- 
fluenced her  friends  in  its  favor,  and  has  been  the  lead- 
ing spirit  of  the  enterprise  from  the  start.  She  gathered 
to  her  aid  many  well-known  citizens  of  New  York,  and 
the  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  judged  to  be 
feasible,  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  Delmonico*s,  October 
27th,  1885,  a  formal  organization  was  made.  Among  the 
trustees  and  incorporators  are  the  following :  Mrs.  August 
Belmont,  Mrs.  William  T.  Blodgett,  Mrs.  Richard  Irvin, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Ward,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Thurber; 
Mr.  August  Belmont,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Mr.  William 
K.  VanderbDt,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand,  Mr.  Parke  God- 
win, Mr.  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  Mr.  Jesse  Seligman,  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomas,  Mr.  Francis  B.  Thurber,  Mr.  Richard 
Irvin,  Jr.,  Judge  William  G.  Choate,  Hon.  William  R. 
Grace,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Hon.  Seth  Low, 
^x-Mayor  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  ;  Mr.  Henry  P.  Hig- 
ginson,  of  Boston  ;  Mr.  Harrison  Garrett,  of  Baltimore  ; 
Mr.  N.  K.  Fairbanks,  of  Chicago  ;  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins, 
of  San  Francisco  ;  Mr.  A.  Howard  Hinkle,  of  Cincinnati ; 
Mr.  Leopold  Methudy,  of  St.  Louis  ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Tripp,  of 
Buffalo,  etc. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  the  following  permanent 
officers  were  elected  :  President,  Parke  Godwin  ;  Vice- 
presideni,  August  Belmont ;  Treasurer,  Richard  Lrvin,  Jr.  ; 
Executive  Committee  ^Mrs.  Thurber,  Mrs.  Blodgett,  Mrs. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Marquand. 

Madame  Fursch-Madi  was  chosen  Directoress  of  the 
School,  and  J.  Bouhy,  of  Brussels,  Professor  of  Opera. 
Monsieur  Mamert  Bibeyran  was  appointed  Instructor  of 
the  BaUet. 

On  December  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  the  first  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  school  were  held,  and  many  candi- 
4lates  applied  on  those  days.  Those  who  were  accepted 
were  at  once  put  to  work  learning  the  choruses  of  the 
•operas  in  the  repertory  of  the  American  Opera  Com- 
pany, which  began  its  season  on  January  4th,  1886. 

Active  work  in  the  school  began  on  December  14th, 
and  then  began  what  may  and  probably  will  result  in 
the  formation  of  a  distinctively  national  school  of  music. 

While  the  American  Opera  Company  and  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  are  absolutely  distinct,  they  have 
.a  bond  of  union  in  the  fact  that  the  same  spirits  are 
guiding  both,  and  the  best  scholars  of  the  conservatory 
will  be  given  opportunity  to  achieve  public  triumphs  in 
ihe  opera  company  as  soloists  or  chorus  singers,  as  their 
merits  will  allow. 

This  scheme  of  Mrs.  Thurber's  is  the  third  of  the 
kind  which  she  has  originated ;  it  is  now  upon  the  most 
prosperous  basis,  and  every  patriotic  music  lover  must 
wish  it  success. 

The  Peabody  Institute  at  Baltimore  has  a  large  con- 
servatory of  music  under  the  direction  of  Asger  Hamerik. 

There  is  a  matriculation  examination.  The  fees  for 
theory  are  $30  per  annum  ;  for  singing,  $50 ;  and  for 


pianoforte,  $50.  The  course  of  study  occupies  three 
years,  when  diplomas  are  awarded  to  successful  students. 
The  large  library  of  the  Peabody  Institute  offers  facili- 
ties to  musical  students.  The  entire  endowment  fnnd 
was  81,240,000.  Professor  Faelten  gives  pianoforte  re- 
citals, and  the  director  lectures  on  history. 

Dr.  S.  Austen  Pearce,  of  New  York,  has  delivered  lec- 
tures on  **The  Music  of  all  Nations  "  in  the  Peabody 
Hall,  and  other  artists  of  New  York  and  the  principtd 
centres  of  civilization  in  America  have  been  engaged  to 
assist  at  the  six  annual  rehearsals  and  concerts  of  classi- 
cal music  given  by  the  full  orchestra  of  the  conservatory. 
The  many  concerts  of  the  pupils  are  mostly  for  the 
performance  of  the  highest  kind  of  musio. 

The  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati  is  an  eleemosynary 
institution,  handsomely  endowed  by  Reuben  R  Springer 
and  the  citizens.  The  receipts  for  1885  were  065,000, 
and  expenditures,  $60,000  ;  the  assets,  $235,410  ;  and  lia- 
bilities, $17,939.  The  college  gives,  each  season,  without 
charge,  16,400  lessons,  irrespective  of  free  scholarships. 
There  are  weekly  concerts,  at  which  all  the  pupils  per- 
form, and  also  public  concerts  for  the  graduAting  classes. 
The  college  adjoins  the  large  music-hall,  which  contains 
an  organ  having  four  rows  of  keys  and  complete  pedal 
organ.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils,  Mr.  Springer's  last  gift  was  the  sum  of  $20,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  smaller  concert-hall  and  about 
twenty  rooms  for  classes. 

Charles  Baetens  and  Otto  Singer  are  prominent  pro- 
fessors. There  is  an  academic  department,  intended  for 
professional  students,  in  which  there  is  a  reduction  of 
terms,  and  a  general  music  school  for  beginners  and 
amateurs.  Dramatic  and  opera  festivals  are  held  from 
time  to  time.  The  receipts  from  one  held  in  1883  are 
quoted  in  the  accounts  as  amounting  to  $4,000. 

The  Hershey  School  of  Music  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  of 
which  Clarence  Eddy  is  principal,  and  Bichard  Grant 
Gleason  pianoforte  professor,  has  a  large  concert-hall  in 
which  concerts  and  organ  recitals  are  frequently  given, 
demands  special  notice.  American  students  may  readOj 
obtain,  through  the  book  post,  particulars  of  this  and 
other  musical  colleges  in  the  country,  which  want  of 
space  forbids  us  to  mention. 

Perhaps  the  g^reatest  difficulty  experienced  by  students 
is  in  the  choice  of  a  school  for  singing.  In  England,  the 
"Tonic-sol-fa  "  method  has  proved  very  successful.  It  ia 
based  upon  the  ability  of  every  one  to  recognize  any  note 
of  a  scale  by  identifying  its  character.  Hence  a  peculiar 
and  definite  signification  is  ascribed  to  each,  and  this  is 
made  clear  by  the  use  of  language.  Thus,  the  tonic  is  a 
strong  note  ;  the  seventh  of '  the  scale,  is  an  aspirings 
note,  etc.  That  hundreds  of  pupils  in  classes  consent, 
that  the  descriptions  given  by  the  teachers  are  satis- 
factory, and  that  great  practical  results  ensue,  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  the  experiences  of  pupils  are  so  far 
uniform.  This  is  teaching  musio  on  a  psychic  basis ;  and 
has  many  advantages  besides  being  fascinating.  But  the 
system  is  opposed  on  practical  grounds  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Thomas,  who  has  had  great  experience  as  a  conductor. 
The  perplexity  attending  choice  is  increased  when  a 
school  of  voice-production  is  required.  In  one,  the  old 
Italian  method  (as  far  as  known)  is  promised  ;  in 
another,  a  quasi-scientific  method,  based  on  the  re- 
searches of  the  physiologist ;  or  no  attempt  is  made  at 
explanation,  but  the  pupils  are  taught  to  imitate  or 
follow  blindly  some  few  instructions  and  to  practice 
exercises. 

In  some  methods  there  are  elaborate  breathing  ex- 
ercises— several  modes  of  inflation  being  carefallj  dia* 
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linguished— and  women  are  iangbt  to  breathe  as  men. 
In  others,  little  if  any  attention  is  paid  to  such  matters. 
Some  schools  teach  that  there  are  various  registers  ;  and 
others  that  there  are  no  "breaks"  in  human  voices. 
Some  r^^ard  iLe/alseUo  voice  in  men  as  valuable  ;  others 
ridicnle  it.  Some  advocate  the  raising  and  others  the 
depression  of  the  lamTx.  Some  advocate  the  singing 
of  notes  on  particular  vowels  ;  and  others,  the  beginning 
of  all  tones  with  particular  initial  consonants.  Some 
stnve  to  impart  power,  and  the  production  of  high 
notes,  as  demanded  hj  our  large  concert  halls  and  or- 
chestras, aad  greatly  raised  pitch  ;  while  others  teach 
pupils  to  study  to  obtain  a  beautiful  and  "  sympathetic  " 
quality  of  tone,  etc. 

At  the  Boyal  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Dresden,  which 
is  under  the  protection  of  His  Majesty  King  Albert  (Von 
Sachsen),  there  are  departments  for  intending  profes- 
sionals, amateurs,  and  children  of  seven  years.  For  en- 
trance to  the  various  schools,  matriculation  examinations 
must  be  passed,  and  the  physical  qualifications  must  be 
found  satisfactory,  especially  for  the  dramatic  schools 
and  singing  achools.  The  annual  fees  for  the  theoretical 
or  instrumental  school  are  300  marks  ;  for  the  dramatic 
school,  350 ;  for  solo  singing,  400  marks ;  and  for  the 
operatic  school,  500  marks ;  which  sums  are  paid  in  ad- 
yaace  in  three  installments. 

A  furnished,  apartment  in  Dresden  costs  from  180  to 
2i0  marks  annually  ;  a  dinner  costs  one  mark  or  less. 
Full  boar  J,  lodging  and  washing,  cost  ladies  from  800  to 
1,000  marks  per  year  in  respectable  families. 

On  reading  the  lives  of  the  great  singers  it  is  found 
that  many  of  them,  especially  "the  Queens  of  Song" had, 
originally,  voices  very  limited  in  power  and  range,  and 
rough  or  otherwise  unpleasant  in  character,  and  only  by 
the  skill  of  their  masters  were  these  defects  overcome. 
Elsewhere  we  hear  of  voices,  full  of  early  promise,  being 
rained  and  their  possessors  embittered  for  art  and  life 
from  misguided  efforts.  The  Old  Italian  masters  suc- 
ceeded well,  but  Italian  opera  companies  at  the  present 
day  are  made  up  of  vocalists  of  many  different  nationali- 
ties. The  German  method  of  singing  has  been  con- 
tinuously stigmatized.  Wagner  tried  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinct school  for  Saxon  melody  at  Munich,  with  the 
assistance  of  Bulow,  but  without  success.  Yet  the  artists 
of  the  German  Opera  Company  in  New  York  have  sung 
continuously  for  weeks,  operas  by  Wagner  and  other 
writers  who  make  great  demands  upon  the  physical 
strength  of  singers,  without  once  disappointing  the  pub- 
lic, or  giving  any  indications  of  waning  powers.  They 
have  attended  many  rehearsals,  as  well  as  performances, 
and  supg  against  a  g^reatly  enlarged  orchestra  in  a  vast 
and  crowded  opera  house. 

For  the  singer,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  success. 


One  of  tlie  first  recollections  of  Mary  Somerville,  the 
celebrated  astronomer  and  mathematician,  was  of  an 
evening  when,  as  her  little  brother  lay  on  the  floor,  he 
suddenly  jumped  up,  crying,  "  Oh,  mamma,  there's  the 
BHxm  running  away  !"  while  every  one  hastened  to  the 
door  to  behold  the  fiery  course  of  the  celebrated  meteor 
of  1783.  The  event  may  possibly  have  had  something  to 
<]owith  the  shaping  of  her  career. 

It  was  a  pertinent  and  forcible  observation  of  Napoleon 
the  Great  *'  that  a  handsome  woman  pleases  the  eye,  but 
a  good  woman  pleases  the  heart.  The  one  is  a  jewel,  and 
the  other  a  treasure."  And  Lord  Bacon  adds  that  the 
heat  part  of  beauty  is  that  which  a  picture  cannot  paint. 
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Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  friend  who  has 
been  a  wanderer  like  myself  in  many  lands.  We  had 
been  chatting  of  the  Corniche  Boad  and  drifted  along  to 
beautiful  Florence,  and  settled  down  in  a  beautiful 
Boman  villa  with  giant  stone  pines  standing  at  the  gates 
— "mute,  motionless,  like  souls  in  Hades  waiting  their 
sentence  of  condemnation."  (Buskin *s  simile  is  very  apt 
and  beautiful.)  Presently  we  spoke  of  Egypt,  and  my 
friend  told  me  she  was  the  only  lady  to  whom  was  given 
a  Turkish  dinner  on  the  Nile,  and  it  came  about  in  a  very 
funny  way. 

The  Nile  trip  is  usually  made  in  Winter,  for  which 
purpose  a  "dahabieh  "  or  Nile  boat,  with  dragoman  and 
crew  are  engaged.  The  dragoman  is  a  sort  of  jack-of-all- 
trades.  He  has  to  cater  for  the  table  en  rovie,  to  lay  in 
provisions,  besides  superintending  the  boatmen — no  light 
task  in  itself — and  last,  but  not  least,  acting  as  inter- 
preter and  guide.  In  this  case,  the  dragoman  was  a 
Syrian  and  a  trustworthy  man,  who  did  all  the  above 
duties  and  one  more — he  actucdly  kept  the  boat  clean. 
In  Egypt,  or  Florida  for  that  matter,  insect  life  becomes 
a  nuisance,  and  unless  checked,  becomes  unbearable. 
The  secret  in  this  case  was  simply  a  strong  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  daily.  A  sort  of  canopy  was  arranged  so 
that  the  two  ladies — my  friend  had  a  companion — could 
take  their  meals  in  comfort  under  it,  while  the  walls  of 
the  sitting-room  were  comfortably  lined  with  chintz  and 
decorated  with  sketches. 

The  usual  mode  of  travel  is  to  sail  up  the  stream  and 
row  back.  A  party  of  EngUsh  and  American  artists  had  en- 
gaged another  dahabieh  and  proposed  to  keep  one  another 
company,  but  unfortunately  they  got  aground  the  first 
day,  and  did  not  meet  for  months  afterward.  Of  course, 
the  principal  interest  of  Egyptian  travel  is  historic. 
Here  you  are  face  to  face  with  the  labor  of  men  in  the 
early  twilight  of  the  world  :  The  Pyramids  ;  the  Sphinx — 
Memnon  ;  the  wonderful  temples,  whose  sculptured 
walls  have  echoed  to  the  shouts  of  the  populace  when 
Apis,  the  sacred  bull,  was  marched  in  procession  of 
priests  and  maidens,  the  latter  strewing  flowers  and 
palm-boughs  for  his  sacred  feet  to  tread  on.  AU  these 
voices  are  silent,  and  the  far-off  lion's  roar  or  hyena's 
scream  has  taken  their  place.  The  chameleon  basks  on 
the  altar,  but  yon  mummy,  swathed  in  bands  3,000  years 
old,  cannot  bridge  the  space  or  tell  us  anything  except 
that  once  it  was. 

On  one  occasion  my  friend,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  ashore  with  the  dragoman,  came  suddenly,  among 
the  rocks,  upon  a  camp  of  genuine  wild  Bedouin  Arabs. 
The  dragoman  didn't  quite  like  the  look  of  things,  but 
retreat  was  too  late,  and  so  they  boldly  went  up,  and  the 
Bedouins  regretted  their  women  were  absent,  who  would 
have  cooked  them  something  had  they  been  home,  but 
offered  bread  and  salt,  which  was  partaken  of — a  de- 
clination would  have  been  considered  a  grave  breach  of 
etiquette.  Hospitality  is  a  necessary  virtue  to  children 
of  the  Desert,  either  in  Arabia  or  Arizona.  Betuming  to 
the  boat,  the  women  and  children  were  met,  and  not  one 
asked  for  "backsheesh";  "which  was  the  reason  I  gave 
it,"  said  my  friend. 

Arriving  at  Thebes,  the  same  courtesy  received  at  all 
other  points  was  extended  the  two  ladies — a  courtesy 
that  culminated  in  an  invitation  to  a  Turkish  dinner,  if 
such  would  bo  acceptable.  It  was  decided  to  accept  it 
on  the  return  trip,  as  more  time  could  be  relied  on. 

Passing  Thebes  to  the  Cataracts,  my  friend  said  to  the 
dragoman :  "  Abdallah,  why  is  it  we  are  received  so 
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kindly,  and  treated  so  oonsideratelj  ?  Is  this  always  the 
case,  or  is  it  becaose  we  are  two  ladies  ?"  Abdallah,  re- 
plied, bowing  low,  '*That  instmotions  were  sent  ahead 
to  the  e£feet  that  Lady ,  the  wife  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can personage,  and  friend,  were  to  be  treated  as  befitted 
their  rank  and  station,  and  any  accident  occurring,  the 
same  was  to  be  immediately  reported  by  special  messen- 
ger, and  every  attention  possible  shown  them."  And 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  special  "firman  "  on  behalf  of 
a  simple  American  lady  and  her  friend?  Simply  this. 
My  friend  was  the  wife  of  a  United  States  Senator,  and 
the  passport  was  a  little  more  red-tapeiah  than  usual. 
The  regular  agent  was  away  at  Cairo,  and  was  tempo- 
rarily personated  by  a  Frenchman  who  could  not  read 
English,  but  who  immediately  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  here  was  somebody,  and  gave  orders  accordingly. 
So,  when  the  dahabieh,  on  the  return  trip,  tied  up  at 
Thebes,  the  Turkish  agent  made  everything  agreeable, 
and  asked  my  friend  if  she  had  any  others  who  would 
join  her  in  a  Turkish  dinner  at  his  house.  At  her  sug- 
gestion the  artists  were  invited,  and  the  following  even- 
ing found  my  friend,  with  her  dragoman  for  waiter,  her 
companion  with  an  attendant,  the  four  artists  respect- 
ively attended,  and  a  New  York  gentleman  who  had 
resided  in  Thebes  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  as  inter- 
preter. 

Of  course  no  native  ladies  were  visible,  although  prob- 
ably from  some  '*  coign  of  vantage  **  they  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  foreigners.  The  dinner  was  served  in  a  capacious 
room,  no  chairs  being  a  decided  novelty,  but  instead 
comfortable  cushions.  My  friend  was  placed  next  the 
Turkish  agent,  having  the  American-Egyptian  on  her 

left ;  next,  her  companion,  Miss  C ,   and  then  the 

artistic  set  completed  the  circle.  And  now,  what  do  you 
imagine  was  the  bill  of  &re  ? 

Lentil  Soup. 

Whole  Sheep  Roasted,  stuffed  with  Rice  and  Pistache  nuts. 

Beans,  cooked  with  cream. 

Forcemeat  Balls,  wrapped  in  grape-leaves  and  fried. 

Turkey  a  la  Amincain,  cranberry-jelly  and  pickles. 

Lamb  Ohops,  Peas  cooked  in  cream. 

Rice  Pudding.  Apple  Pie. 

Dates,  Figs.  Oranges,  etc. 

CJoffee. 

The  cream  referred  to  was  from  bufBalo  milk.    My 


friend  spoke  particu- 
larly of  the  force  meat 
fried  in  grape  leaves, 
the  latter  giving  a 
piquant  and  relishing 
flavor.  Knives  and 
forks,  of  course,  were 
dispensed  with  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  each  course 
a  servant  passed  round 
a  salver  of  rose-water 
and  a  silver  globe  con- 
taining scented  soap. 
My  friend  asked  the 
interpreter  if  the  Turk- 
ish agent  reaUy  under- 
stood no  English,  and 
being  answered  in  the 
negative,  asked  what 
was  really  considered 
etiquette.  The  reply 
was  that  the  host 
would  take  a  piece  next 
to  the  best,  and  then 
the  guest  next  him 
would  take  the  best  one,  and  so  on ;  the  meat  being 
cut  up  into  dice  made  this  easy. 

The  host,  rising,  led  the  way  into  an  adjoining  divan, 
where  coffee  was  passed  round,  and  presenily  a  tron|>e  of 
dancing  girls  wound  up  the  novel  dinner.  At  parting 
the  host  gave  each  one  a  souvenir.  My  friend's  was  a 
very  handsome  scarabeus,  which  a  burglar  subsequently 
very  considerately  left  behind  while  he  carried  off  several 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  jewelry. 

A  trip  up  the  Nile  has  only  one  drawback  for  the 
average  tourist — ^it  is  decidedly  expensive— -costing  from 
«1,000  to  «2,000  gold. 
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MOLLY  CAREW. 
\ 

OoH  hone  I    Oh  I  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Sure  my  love  is  all  oroet,  like  a  bud  in  the  frost  ; 
And  there's  no  use  at  all 

In  my  going  to  bed, 
For  'tis  dhrames  and  not  sleep 
That  comes  into  my  head. 

And  'tis  all  about  you,  my  sweet  Molly  Carew, 
^And  indeed  'tis  a  sin,  and  a  shume 

You're  complater  than  nature,  in  every  featuce ; 

The  snow  can't  compare  with  your  forehead  so  fair; 

And  I  rather  would  spy  just  one  blink  of  your  eye 

Than  the  purtiest  star  that  shines  out  of  the  sky; 

Tho'  by  this  and  by  that !  for  the  matter  of  that, 

You're  more  distant  by  far  than  that  same. 

Ooh  hone,  wierasthrewl     I'm  alone  in  this  worM 
without  you  I 

Och  hone  1  but  why  should  I  speak 

Of  your  forehead  and  eyes,  when  your  nose,  it  defies 

Paddy  Blake,  the  schoolmaster,  to  put  it  in  rhyme ! 

Tho'  there's  one  Burke,  he  says,  who  would  call  it 
snuhMme ; 

And  then  for  your  cheek,  throth  'twould  take  him^a  week 

Its  beauties  to  tell  as  he'd  rather. 

Then  your  lips,  O  machreel  in  their  beautiful  glow 

They  a  pattern  might  be  for  the  cherries  to  grow. 

'Twas  an  apple  that  tempted  our  mother,  we  know; 

For  apples  were  scarce,  I  suppose,  long  ago ; 

But  at  this  time  o'  day,  'pon  my  conscience,  I'll  say, 

Such  cherries  might  tempt  a  man's  father. 

Och  hone  I  wierasthrew  I  I'm  alone  in  this  world  with- 
out you  I 

Och  hone  I    By  the  man  of  the  moon  I 

You  tease  me  all  ways  that  a  woman  can  plaze ; 

For  yoQ  dance  twice  as  high  with  that  thief  Pat  Maghee 

As  when  you  take  share  in  a  jig,  dear,  with  me ; 

Though  the  piper  I  bate,  for  fear  the  ould  chate 

"Wouldn't  play  you  your  favorite  tune. 

And  when  you're  at  Mass  my  devotion  you  crass. 

For  'tis  thinking  of  you  I  am,  Molly  Carew. 

Thin  you  wear  on  purpose  a  bonnet  so  deep. 

That  I  can't  at  your  sweet  pretty  face  get  a  peep. 

Oh  1  lave  off  that  bonnet,  or  else  I'll  lave  on  it 

The  loss  of  my  wandering  sowl  I 

Och  hone  I  like  a  howl 

Day  is  night,  dear,  to  me,  without  you ! 

Och  hone  1  don't  provoke  me  to  do  it ; 

For  there's  girls  by  the  score,  that  loves  me  and  more, 

And  you'd  look  very  queer,  if  some  morning  you'd  meet 

My  wedding  all  marching  in  pride  down  the  street. 

Throth  you'd  open  your  eyes,  and  you'd  die  of  sulrprise 

To  think  'twasn't  you  was  come  to  it. 

And  faith !  Kitty  Nail,  and  her  cow,  1  go  bail. 

Would  jump  if  I'd  say,  **  Kitty  Nail,  name  the  day." 

And  though  you're  fair  and  fresh  as  the  blossoms  in  May, 

And  she's  short  ancl  dark,  like  a  cold  Winter's  day, 

Yet  if  you  don't  repent  before  Easter,  when  Lent 

Is  over,  I'll  marry  for  spite. 

Och  hone  I  and  when  I  die  for  you, 

'TIS  my  ghost  that  you'll  see  every  night. 


A    PERILOUS   ADVENTURE.      . 

By  F.  E.  M.  Notley. 

SiTTiNa  by  my  fireside,  with  my  young  wife  by  me,  she 
prays  me  to  detail  in  writing  the  history  of  that  i>eriIous 
adventure  which  befell  me  just  a  year  since. 

I  was  not  married  then.  I  was  Florian's  lover,  though 
not  more  her  lover  than  I  am  now.  I  was  living,  as  I  am 
at  present,  at  my  paternal  mansion  of  Penkivel,  only  I 
was  a  forlorn  man,  li^dng  alone,  my  heart  brooding  over 
a  jealous  affection,  and  my  mind  filled  with  a  blank 
melancholy. 

My  mother  had  died  but  lately,  and  there  was  a  great 
gap  in  our  household — a  gap  hard  to  fill,  for  she  was  a 
notable  woman,  and  a  loving  mother  to  me.    A  trifle 


fond  of  power,  perhaps — a  trifle  jealous  and  exacting  i 
bnt  I  have  a  little  too  mnoh  of  her  blood  in  me  for  that 
matter,  so  I  will  not  complain  that  her  affection  required 
of  me,  in  return,  an  exclusive  attention  and  a  single 
heart.     I  gave  both. 

Knowing  all  that  she  had  done  for  me,  I  thought  it 
bnt  a  small  thing  that  I  should  remain  single  for  her 
sake. 

Nevertheless,  this  bachelorhood  had  somewhat  sonred 
me,  and  at  thirty-five  I  was  conscious  that  I  could  no 
longer  play  my  part  among  younger  men,  or  catch  the 
eye  of  a  maiden,  as  I  had  done  some  eight  or  ten  years 
ago.  And  this  grieved  me,  for  down  in  the  West  there 
lived  a  lady  whom  for  three  years  I  had  loved  secretly 
and  too  well.  It  was  for  my  mother's  sake  that  I  spoke 
not  of  my  love.  Looking  sorrowfully  on  her  aged  face, 
I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  embitter  her  last  days 
by  placing  another  mistress  in  the  old  house,  where  she 
had  reigned  queen  for  more  than  forty  years. 

So  I  held  my  peace,  and  bore  to  see  my  love  sur- 
rounded by  handsomer  and  younger  suitors  than  myself 
—men  before  whom  my  claims  would  seem  weak  as  cob- 
webs in  the  eyes  of  a  young  maiden.  And  yet,  some- 
times, the  remembrance  of  a  glance,  a  blush,  a  tone, 
made  my  heart  beat  wildly  with  hope,  as  in  my  loneli- 
ness I  counted  these  shitdows  over  in  my  memory. 

And  now  my  mother  was  dead.  She  died  blessing 
me,  seeming  at  last  to  understand  that,  if  she  had  done 
much  for  me,  I,  too,  had  borne  somewhat  for  her. 

"Give  yourself  a  comforter,  dear  Balph,*'  she  said, 
eagerly.  "Waste  no  time  in  g^ef.  Your  household 
needs  a  mistress.  Marry,  my  son,  and  may  God  bless 
your  choice." 

Thus  I  had  her  blessing  on  it ;  and  if  I  could  only 
persuade  myself  that  my  suit  would  prosper,  I  might 
speak  now. 

But  my  hopes  were  so  low  that  I  dared  not.  I  was  no 
longer  young,  my  face  was  worn,  my  hair  was  sprinkled 
with  silver  thremls.  And  this  change  had  come  to  me 
through  her — ^for  her  sake.  Oh,  that  I  could  make  her 
understand  this  ! 

Three  years  is  a  long  time  for  a  man  to  stifle  love  and 
endure  jealousy,  dx)ubt,  despair.  And  yet  when  I  looked 
down  on  the  face  ©f  my  mother,  so  beautiful  in  death,  I 
felt  glad  that  I  had  borne  these  things  silently  and  in 
patience.  If  Florian  might  only  comprehend  that  I  had 
suffered,  and  love  me  for  it !  but  no,  I  was  too  old  now 
to  win  a  woman  so  young  and  fair. 

Thus  ran  my  thoughts ;  therefore  it  was  no  marvel  I 
was  exceeding  sad  after  my  mother's  funeral,  when  I  sat 
in  my  house  alone. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and,  because  of  my  gi-ief,  there 
was  silence  among  my  servants,  and  there  were  no  guests 
in  the  house,  no  voice  of  merriment  or  of  song.  It  was 
very  chill,  very  lonely,  and  I  sat  alone. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  opened  by  a  rough  hand,  and 
there  broke  offensively  upon  my  solitude  a  gay  roysterer 
— a  merry  blade,  men  called  him— //er  cousin.  The  man 
was  handsome  and  young,  and  had  a  careless,  easy  grace, 
a  winning  way  with  him  that  maddened  me.  For  I  knew 
his  soal  was  not  so  fair  as  his  face,  and  it  was  hard  to 
see  him  gaining  sweet  smiles  and  gracious  glances  from 
those  who  had  no  means  of  judging  him,  save  by  his  ont- 
ward  looks. 

**  Why,  man,"  he  cried,  wringing  my  hand  with  false 
friendship,  "thou'rt  grim  and  glum,  and  silent  as  a 
drowned  cat  this  Christmas  -  tide  !  Come,  cheer  up  I 
order  in  the  punch-bowl  and  i)m  claret  :  prrief  is  dry  ; 
and  at  thy  years  there  is  no  time  for  sorrow.     Let  ns 
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laugh  and  be  merry.  I  vow  there  are  -wrinkles  on  tliy 
brow  sinoe  last  I  saw  thee,  and  thy  pate  grows  gray  as  a 
bald  magpie's." 

I  answered  his  rude  greeting  with  few  words,  but  they 
were  cautious,  for  her  sake,  and  I  rang,  and  ordered 
Christmas  cheer  for  him.  We  talked  and  drank  till  late 
into  the  nighL  In  his  cups  his  talk  flowed  freely,  and 
his  words  were  bitter  to  me.  He  loved  his  cousin,  he 
said,  and  he  believed  her  heart  was  his  ;  he  was  going  to 
ride  next  day — Christmas  day — to  her  father's  house  ;  he 
shoold  be  in  time  for  dinner  ;  he  should  stay  with  them 
a  week— the  feasting,  merry  Christmas  week.  Had  I  any 
menage  ?  He  would  take  it  with  pleasure  ;  or  a  letter, 
if  I  chose. 

"I  had  no  letter,  no  message,"  I  answered,  coldly. 

Ah,  well,  I  was  a  dismal  man,  and  he  was  sorry  for  me. 
I  had  grown  lately  to  look  quite  an  old  bachelor,  too. 
Whj  did  I  not  brush  up  that  grizzled  hair  of  mine,  and 
make  love  to  some  staid  lady  of  my  own  age  ?  There 
was  Miss  Penelope  Penguin,  she  was  but  thirty-four, 
aad  not  ill-looking  ;  what  did  I  think  of  her  ? 

I  hated  her.     And  I  considered  his  remark  offensive. 

Oh,  weU,  he  b^ged  pardon  ;  he  meant  no  offense.  At 
all  events,  let  us  drink  to  our  future  brides.  He  filled 
his  cnp  to  the  brim,  and,  reeling  as  he  stood,  drank  to 
the  health  of  the  woman  I  loved. 

"Here's  to  the  health  of  Florian  the  fair  I"  he  cried, 
"and  may  she  bo  my  bride  before  Lammas-tide  I  Well, 
Kir,"  he  added,  with  tipsy  fierceness,  **  will  you  not  give 
a  health  likewise  V 

*'I  cannot  give  a  better  toast,  or  a  fairer  lady,"  I  an- 
sw^ed.  "  I  drink  to  Florian  also.  And  may  I  see  her 
in  her  shroud  rather  than  wife  to  such  a  man  as  you  1" 
I  thundered  forth  with  fury. 

Slariog  at  me  with  stupid  amazement  in  his  bleared 
QTos,  he  flun^  the  silver  fiagon  across  the  table  wildly, 
aad  then  fell  helpless  and  drunken  on  the  floor.  I  rang 
thehelL 

"Put  this  gentleman  to  bed,"  I  said,  quietly.  With 
that  I  left  the  room ;  I  could  not  endure  the  sight  of 
his  handsome,  foolish  face,  now  that  he  had  talked  of 
Florian  as  his  wife. 

Ixk  the  morning  I  saw  by  my  servant's  looks  that  he 
was  gone.  I  sat  at  my  breakfast  lonely,  counting  in  my 
heart  the  miles  still  stretching  between  him  and  her.  At 
dinner-hour  he  would  be  there— he  would  see  her  face — 
touch  her  hand — whisper  the  words  in  her  ears  that  I 
had  not  dared  to  say.  I  thought  of  the  dance,  the  song, 
the  jest,  the  fair  rooms  bright  with  evergreens  and 
music ;  and  with  heavy,  jealous  eyes,  I  looked  round 
opon  my  sombre  dwelling,  where  the  pale  shadow  of 
my  dead  still  rested. 

And  this  was  Christmas  Day  !  Truly  a  melancholy 
time  for  a  solitary  man,  who  knows  himself  uncared  for, 
and  whose  **  way  of  life  has  fallen  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  IcAt" 

The  next  day  and  the  next  went  by  ;  and  on  the  third 
{here  came  a  letter  from  him. 

"Had  he  drunk  too  much  on  Christmas  Eve  ?"  he 
aaked.  "  He  had  a  confused  memory  of  a  fight,  in  which 
he  certainly  came  off*  victorious,  being  unbruised.  How- 
ever he  hoped  I  would  forget  and  forgive.  For  his  part, 
he  hore  no  malice,  and  was  sorry  for  my  loneliness  and 
my  loss.  He  had  talked  of  me  to  his  cousin,  and  she  was 
sofiry  also,  very  sorry.  And  her  father  had  said,  *  Would 
I  finish  my  Christmas  with  them  ?'  It  was  doubly  hard 
to  be  lonely  at  such  a  time,  and  she  thought  that  grief 
^'■B  not  so  iU  to  bear  when  shared  ;  so  would  I  come  ? 
I  should  lutYO  a  Ck>mish  wt^lcome,  and  good  cheer," 


He  ended  in  his  rough,  wild  way,  thus  : 

**Hang  it,  man,  brighten  thy  long  visage,  and  bestride 
thine  horse,  and  let  the  good  beast  bring  thee  hither 
with  all  speed.  Here  shalt  thou  find  Winter  and  fair 
weather,  and  a  fairer  lady,  who  deems  not  her  oousin, 
forsooth,  good  company  enough  for  Chiiistmas." 

It  was  hard  to  take  an  invitation  from  his  hand.  My 
pride  rebelled  against  his  interference ;  I  would  not  go. 
I  held  to  this  resolve  all  that  day,  and  the  next  till  noon  ; 
then  I  read* his  letter  again,  and  fancied  I  saw  a  vexed 
tone  in  it — fancied  I  saw  that  he  had  written  it  perforce 
against  his  will.     At  this  my  stubborn  mood  melted. 

I  hesitated,  pondered,  then  yielded.  My  weak  heart 
yearned  to  see  her  face,  and  to  have  that  joy,  I  would 
bear  to  behold  it  beaming  smiles  on  him. 

Half-ashamed  of  my  weakness,  I  lingered  till  next 
day— the  30th  ;  and  even  then  it  was  past  noon  when 
I  started. 

But  my  horse  was  good,  and  if  I  rode  hard,  I  might  be 
at  Trevesy  by  nightfalL  There  was  a  sprinkle  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  and  a  feathery  shower  fell  lightly  around 
me,  of  which  I  thought  nothing  till  sunset. 

The  short,  dark  day  was  over  at  five,  and  at  that  hour 
a  sharp  wind  sprang  up,  and  the  snow  began  falling 
thickly.  I  felt  somewhat  blinded  and  bewildered  by 
the  big  flakes,  ever  flying  downward  and  onward  and 
around  me,  like  a  cold,  patient  army,  whose  onslaught 
could  never  be  staid  or  driven  back. 

Still  I  pushed  on,  though  the  poor  beast  I  rode  shook 
and  trembled,  and  strove,  in  his  dumb  way,  to  reason 
against  my  headstrong  will. 

And  now,  with  some  dismay,  I  suddenly  perceived,  by 
the  sinking  of  my  horse,  even  to  his  flanks,  in  heaped 
snow,  that,  bewildered  by  the  whiteness,  he  and  I  had 
lost  the  road. 

It  was  but  a  rough  one  at  the  best,  for  I  was  in  a  . 
wild   country,  where    mines  were   many  and   men    and 
dwellings  few. 

Extricating  my  poor  steed  from  the  drifted  snow 
wherein  he  floundered,  I  rested  him  a  moment,  and 
shouted  aloud  for  help.  Again  and  again  my  cry  came 
back  to  me,  following  on  the  wings  of  the  cold  wind,  but 
no  other  sound  broke  the  deathly  stillness  of  the  night. 

Oh,  for  a  saving  light  in  some  charitable  window  !  But 
there  was  none — only  snow  and  darkness,  darkness  and 
snow,  all  around.  I  thought  it  terrible  ;  and  yet  in  a 
little  span  of  time  from  this  I  would  have  deemed  it 
paradise  to  be  lying  lonely  on  the  heaped  snow  upon 
this  drear  moor. 

Give  me  thine  hand,  wife.  Methinks  I  have  need  of 
the  touch  of  thy  dear  lips  to  give  me  courage,  ere,  even 
in  memory,  I  can  dare  recall  the  horror — the  hideous 
horror— of  that  night.  So  let  me  hold  thee  thus,  while 
my  shrinking  pen  draws  the  details  of  my  peril. 

I  put  my  horse  to  a  sharp  canter,  and  he  went  about 
a  furlong  blindly,  then  stood  still,  snorting  with  terror. 
I  strove  to  urge  him  on,  but  he  refused  to  obey  either 
whip  or  spur.  Seeing  no  reason  for  my  horse's  fright 
and  stubbornness,  I  spurred  him  sharply,  and  urged 
him  with  angry  words  to  obedience. 

His  wonderful  obstinacy  compelled  me  at  length  to 
dismount,  and,  with  my  drawn  sword  in  my  hand,  i)re- 
pared  for  highwayman  or  footpad,  I  dragged  him  on- 
ward by  the  bridle. 

Upon  this  he  made  a  long,  hasty  plunge  forward,  then 
stopped,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  earth  went  from 
beneath  my  feet,  and  I  fell— fell  I  knew  not  whither, 
down,  down  into  deep  darkness  unfathomable,  terrible 
as  the  great  pit. 
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I  can  scarcely  say  whether  I  thought  as  I  fell,  yet  I 
knew  I  was  going  to  death — knew  I  was  descending  one 
of  those  nnased  shafts  that  lie  out  on  many  a  Cornish 
moor — knew  that  my  bones  would  lie  unthought  of  in 
its  depths  for  ever. 

Surely  there  are  moments  in  time  that  count  as  years, 
for,  as  I  fell.  I  saw  my  whole  life  pass  before  me,  and 
old  buried  actions  long  forgotten  surged  up  fiery.  I  saw 
my  mother's  face  and  Florian's.  As  hers  came  I  closed 
my  eyes. 

"Let  me  die  now,"  I  said ;  and,  with  a  great  cry  to 
God  for  mercy,  I  gave  myself  up  to  death. 

But  even  at  that  instant  my  flight  was  arrested,  and  I 
hung  in  mid- 
air, clinging 
by  my  hands, 
to  what  I 
knew  not.  It 
was  my  sword, 
which  I  had 
forgotten  that 
I  held.  By  a 
miracle  it  had 
thrust  itself, 
as  I  fell,  be- 
tween the 
earth  and  the 
rocks  in  the 
side  of  the 
•shaft,  and 
there,  jammed 
fast,  it  held 
me  up. 

I  cannot  ex- 
plam  how  this 

0  c  curred  —  I 
only  knew 
that  it  was  so. 
As  that  cry 
for  mercy 
escaped  my 
lips,  the 
mercy  came. 
My  sword 
caught  in  the 
interstices  of 
the  rock,  and 

1  was  held 
up,  my  feet 
dangling  over 
the  abyss,  my 
hands  cling- 
ing to  the  hilt 
of  my  blade. 

It  was  firm  as  a  wedge — ^I  could  feel  that,  in  spite  of 
my  trembling ;  yet  stiU  my  position  was  horrible.  To 
remain  thus,  to  hold  on,  was  torture  unutterable  ;  but 
to  yield  even  for  a  moment  was  death. 

There  was  no  hope  of  release  for  hours — there  was  no 
possibility  of  relief  of  posture  ;  there  was  nothing  but 
strong  endurance  and  courage  to  carry  me  through.  I 
waited,  I  suffered,  I  prayed. 

Ah,  darling  wife,  you  lean  your  face  on  mine,  and  your 
tears  fall.  Looking  into  your  loving  eyes,  and  paying 
back  kiss  for  kiss,  I  thank  God  that  I  endured,  hoped. 
It  was  a  night  to  me  of  fire.  The  winds  blew  and  the 
snow  fell,  but  the  cold  touched  me  not ;  I  had  fallen 
too  deeply  into  the  shaft  for  that,  even  if  my  tortured 
blood  could  have  felt  it. 
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Morning  broke  at  last,  and  hope  grew  with  ii  At  in- 
tervals I  had  called  aloud  through  all  the  night ;  but 
now,  with  scarcely  an  intermission,  I  raised  my  voice  in 
cry  for  help. 

I  did  this  till  weariness  stopped  me  ;  then  I  rested  in 
agonized  hope  of  a  voice  in  reply.  There  was  none.  No 
sound  reached  me.  I  was  in  my  grave,  alone.  I  called 
again,  again,  again  !  I  husbanded  my  voice.  I  drew  in 
my  breath,  and  shouted  with  the  strength  of  despair. 
There  was  no  answer. 

The  sun  traveled  upward,  and  I  knew  it  was  high  noon, 
though  to  me  the  stars  were  visible  likewise  ;  yet  the 
midday  rays  shone  somewhat  into  the  shaft,  and  showed 

me     how     I 
hung. 

The  pit 
here  was  not 
quite  perpen- 
dicular  ;  it 
sloped  slight- 
ly from  my 
feet  outward, 
and  I  h  ad 
found  rest  for 
one  foot  on  a 
ledge  of  rock. 
Oh,  the  ease 
to  my  anguish 
from  this 
merciful  rest  ! 
Tears  sprang 
to  my  eyes  as 
I  thanked 
God  for  it. 

The  sun 
had  shown 
me  that  to 
climb  out  of 
the  pit  un- 
aided was  im- 
possible, so  I 
called  for 
help  again, 
and  called  till 
voice  failed 
me.  I  ceased 
to  cry,  and 
night  fell 
down  again. 
As  the  hours 
crept  on,  a 
kind  of  mad- 
ness seized 
me.  Phantoms 
sprang  up  from  the  pit,  and  tempted  me  to  plung^e 
below— horrible  eyes  glared  down  on  me,  and  voices 
mocked  me. 

But  worst  of  all  was  the  sound  of  water— a  purling 
rill  flowing  gently  in  my  very  ears,  trickling  drop  l>y 
drop  in  sweetest  music,  horribly  distinct. 

"Water  !  To  reach  water  I  would  willingly  die  ;  but  I 
knew  it  was  a  madness,  so  I  resisted  the  fiery  thirst  tliat 
would  have  made  me  release  my  hold  and  perish.  Water  ! 
Tes,  there  was  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  fathoms 
deep  below  my  feet,  but  I  could  only  reach  that  to  die  ; 
and  there  was  water  on  the  fair  earth,  fathoms  above  me 
— ^water  I  should  never  see  again. 

I  grew  dizzy — sick— blind.  I  should  have  fainted — 
have  fallen— died ;  but  as  I  leant  my  head  against  tUe 
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rock,  I  felt  as  though  a  refreshing  hand  were  laid  upon 
it  suddenly. 

It  was  water  !  It  was  no  madness— it  was  water  !  A 
tiny  stream  trickling  through  the  bare  wall  of  rock,  like 
dew  from  heaven.  I  held  forth  my  parched  tongue 
and  caught  the  drops  as  they  fell ;  and  as  I  drank  my 
strength  was  renewed,  and  hope  and  the  desire  for 
life  grew  warm  within  me  again. 

And  yet  on  this  the  second  night  of  my  horrible  im- 
prisonment I  cared  not  so  passionately,  I  looked  not  so 
eagerly,  for  succor.  My  limbs  were  numbed,  my  brain 
deadened  ;  life  was  ebbing  toward  death.  A  shadow  at 
times  fell  over  my  eyes,  and  if  I  held  still  to  the  hilt 
of  my  sword ;  if  my  feet  sought  still  the  ledge  that 
rested  them,  they  did  it  mechanically,  from  habit  and 
not  from  hope. 

I  think  sometimes  I  was  not  in  my  right  mind.  I  was 
among  green  fields  and  woods.  I  was  gathering  flowers, 
I  was  climbing  mountains  ;  and  from  these  visions  I  awoke 
always  to  darkness — darkness  above,  around ;  darkness 
below,  hiding  the  abyss  that  hungered  greedily  for  my 
life.  And  no  friendly  foce^  no  voice,  no  foot&Jl  near. 
Not  a  step  through  all  these  slow,  slow  hours.  If  pass- 
ing peasant,  through  the  day,  had  heard  the  lonely  cry 
rising  from  the  depths,  he  had  set  it  down  to  ghost  or 
pixy,  and  had  passed  on  his  frightened  way  regardless. 

And  now  the  night  was  wearing  on,  and  no  rescue.  I 
could  not  live  till  morning — I  knew  that. 

"Well,  I  would  die  with  a  prayer  for  mercy,  on  my  lips, 
and  the  thought  of  Florian  hidden  in  my  heart.  She 
would  marry  soon,  and  if  she  had  ever  guessed  my  long, 
long  love,  she  would  smile  on  it  then  as  an  old  tale, 
and  forget  it.  He  was  a  hair-brained  fellow — witless, 
wild,  not  wicked.  No,  not  if  I  were  dying,  would  I 
let  jealousy  blind  ma     I  would  do  him  justice. 

My  mind  wandered  again.  My  mother  waited  for 
me ;  I  must  hurry  home  ;  but  I  was  bound  by  a  chain,  in 
outer  darkness,  and  I  was  going  to  die. 

There  was  no  Christian  in  all  the  land  to  succor  me— 
I  was  forgotten  and  forsaken,  left  in  the  pit— and  I 
would  unclasp  my  hands,  and  fall  and  die. 

No,  I  would  call  again  once  more. 

'•  Help  !  help  !    Mercy  !  help  1" 

As  my  fainting  voice  died  in  the  dark  depth,  and  quiv- 
ered up  to  the  glimmering  sky,  I  felt  hope  die  with  it,  and 
I  gave  up  all  thought  of  life.  I  turned  my  eyes  toward 
my  grave  below,  and  murmured,  with  parched  lips  : 

"  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  Thee,  O  Lord  !" 

The  little  rill  that  hitherto  saved  my  life  trickled 
on,  and  its  silvery  murmur,  as  it  dropped  on  the  rock 
beneath,  was  the  sole  sound  that  broke  the  deathly 
silence  around  me. 

My  prayer  was  over,  and  I  had  not  relinquished  my 
hold.  I  was  stronger  than  I  had  deemed  myself ;  I  would 
cry  out  agam  : 

"Helpl  help!  help  r 

I  stopped.  I  listened.  A  sound  was  floating  on  the 
wind.  Coming,  going,  joining  the  drip,  drip,  drip  of  the 
riU— then  dying,  then  returning.  Listening  with  my 
whole  being,  I  recognized  the  sound. 

Bells— church-bells— chimes  ringing  in  the  New  Year  I 

**  Oh,  God,  have  mercy  on  me !  have  mercy  on  me  I" 

Bells  ringing  in  the  New  Year — bells  chiming  in  the 
ears  of  friends,  telling  of  gladness  and  of  hope — bells 
clashing  in  at  merry  intervals,  between  music  and 
laughter,  loving  greetings,  kisses  and  joy. 

Will  no  one  in  my  Father's  house  take  pity  on  me  ? 
Am  I  missed  nowhere  ?  The  bells  chime  for  feasting 
and  gladness ;   and  I  am  here,  hanging   between   life 


and  death.  The  jaws  of  the  grave  are  beneath  me, 
my  joints  are  broken — and  the  bells  chime  on.  "Wonld 
it  not  be  a  good  deed  on  this  New  Year's  Day  to  save 
me  !    Oh,  feasters  and  revelers,  hear  me  ! 

"  Help  !  help  I  It  is  Christmas-time  !  Help,  for 
Christ's  sake,   good  x)eople  !" 

The  bells  float  nearer,  and  drown  the  drip  of  the 
trickling  water,  and  I  cry,  "Help,  help  !"  saying,  **Now 
will  I  call  till  I  die."  A  film  grows  over  my  eyes,  hut 
my  voice  is  strong  and  desperate,  as  I  shout,  "  Christ- 
mas-tide !    For  Christ's  sake,  help,  good  Christians  !" 

A  groat  light — a  flash  as  of  fire  !  For  a  moment  I  deem 
it  death  ;  then,  gazing  upward,  I  see,  amid  a  glare  of 
torches,  faces — oh,  they  were  angels  to  me  !— «ager  faces, 
peering  downward.  And  close  by  me  swings  a  torch,  let 
down  into  the  depths  ;  its  light  falls  on  my  haggard  face 
— a  great  shout  rends  the  night-sky. 

"  He  is  here  !— he  is  safe  !— he  lives  1" 

I  cannot  speak,  though  my  lips  move,  and  my  heart 
stands  .still  as  I  see  one,  two,  three  daring  men  swing 
themselves  over  the  abyss — miners,  used  to  danger — and 
in  a  moment  stout  arms  are  around  me,  and  I  am  borne 
upward,  carried  gently  as  a  child,  placed  an  instant  on 
my  feet,  and  then  laid  down  tenderly  on  the  heath. 

I  am  so  weary  and  faint  and  worn,  that  I  lie  with 
closed  eyes,  never  striving  to  say  a  word  of  thanks. 

"  Go  not  so  near  the  biink,  madam,  I  entreat !"  I  hear 
a  voice  cry,  sharply. 

Then  I  open  my  aching  lids,  and  between  me  and  the 
shaft  there  kneels  a  white  figure — between  me  and  the 
sky  there  bends  a  white  face,  and  tears,  ^t  and  warm, 
fall  down  upon  my  brow. 

It  was  Florian.  But  even  when  she  stole  her  little 
hand  into  mine — mine  so  cramped  and  numbed  that  it 
gave  no  response  to  her  tenderness — and  even  when  she 
stooped  and  pressed  her  lips  upon  my  cheek,  I  could 
not  breathe  a  word  to  thank  her. 

Yet  Florian,  dear  wife,  let  me  tell  thee  now  that  from 
the  depths  of  my  happy  heart  there  rose  a  hymn  of 
joy,  and  I  understood  from  that  moment  that  thou  wert 
mine  and  I  owed  my  life  to  thy  love. 

Then  thy  sweet  lips  breathed  words  that  fell  upon 
my  soul  like  manna — words  of  tenderness  and  pity 
that  made  the  torture  of  those  slow  hours  in  the  pit 
fade  away,  so  mighty  did  this  reward  seem  for  my 
sufferings. 

I  was  carried  to  Trevesy  ;  and  as  the  men  bor©  me 
along,  you  walking  by  my  side,  I  heard  them  tell  the 
tale  of  my  servants'  fright  when  my  horse  returned  home 
alone,  and  how  they  came  to  your  father  for  tidings  of 
me.  Then  they  whispered  of  the  painful  search  through 
the  day  and  night,  the  tracking  of  my  horse's  hoofis  upon 
the  snow,  and  the  story  of  the  soared  peasant,  who  all 
night  long  had  heard  the  cry  of  tortured  ghosts  issu- 
ing from  the  earth. 

And  this  story  seized  upon  my  Florian's  heart  with 
deadly  fear,  and,  turning  back  upon  the  black  moor,  she 
tracked  the  hoof-marks  till  they  stopped  upon  the  brink 
of  the  old,  forgotten  shaft — the  shaft  of  the  worked-out 
mine — well-named  the  Great  Wheal  Mercy. 

There  was  I  found  and  saved  by  her  I  had  loved  so 
long.  And,  dearest,  as  I  slowly  came  back  to  life  on  that 
New  Year's  morning,  and  faintly  whispered  to  you  of  my 
long  love,  my  patient  silence,  my  pent-up  sorrow,  yon,  in 
your  great  pity,  thinking  of  my  sufferings  in  the  shaft, 
poured  out  all  your  maiden  heart ;  and  your  loving 
words,  my  Florian,  were  sweeter  to  me  than  even  the 
trickling  spring  had  been  in  Great  Wheal  Mercy. 
Because  of  my  silence,  my  patient  waiting,  my  tender 
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thought  for  my  mother,  you  loved  me  better,  you  said. 
So,  in  a  month  you  were  my  wife,  and  this  Christmas- 
tide  I  sit  by  a  happy  hearth  ;  and,  looking  down  on  the 
bright  faces  of  wife  and  child,  I  thank  God  for  that 
cro\ming  mercy— thy  love,  dear  one— which  saved  me 
on  New  Year*s  Day  from  a  dreadful  death. 

Hark  !  dearest,  the  beUs  ring  out  for  another  year  as  I 
▼rite ;  they  chime  their  welcome  from  every  steeple  in 
the  knd,  awakening  us  to  fresh  hopes  and  labors. 

Sweetest  wife,  the  year  is  done  and  another  round  of 
time  is  bom  to  "  crown  the  earth  with  mercies." 


HUMMING-BniDS,  OR  TROCHILID^. 

"Bright  humming-birds  of  gem -like  plumeletage, 
By  Western  Indians  '  Living-Sunbeam '  named." 

— Bailet,  Myatic, 

The  wonderful  little  humming-birds  are  only  found  in 
America  and  the  adjacent  islands,  where  they  take  the 
place  of  the  sun-birds  of  the  Old  World. 

These  little  winged  gems  are  most  capricious  in  their 
choice  of  locality,  some  being  spread  over  a  vast  range  of 
conntiy,  while  others  are  confined  within  the  limit  of  a 
narrow  belt  of  earth  scarcely  more  than  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  width,  and  some  refuse  to  roam  beyond  the  nar- 
row precincts  of  a  single  mountain.  Some  of  these  birds 
are  furnished  with  comparatively  short  and  feeble  wings, 
and,  in  consequence,  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  same 
land  throughout  the  year,  while  others  are  strong  of 
flight,  and  migrate  over  numerous  tracts  of  country. 
They  gather  most  thickly  in  Mexico  and  about  the 
eqnator,  tiie  number  of  species  diminishing  rapidly  as 
they  recede  from  the  equatorial  line. 

The  name  of  **  Humming-birds''  is  given  to  them  on 
acconnt  of  the  humming  or  buzzing  sound  which  they 
produce  with  their  wings,  especially  while  they  are 
hovering  in  their  curious  foshion  over  a  tempting 
blossom,  and  feeding  on  its  contents  while  suspended  in 
air.  This  name  is  so  appropriate  that  it  holds  good  in 
other  languages,  and  expressive  titles  have  been  given  to 
these  birds  which  are  either  descriptive  of  the  sound  or 
an  endeavor  to  imitate  it. 

The  number  of  species  of  these  birds  is  truly  wonder- 
fol,  as  more  than  three  hundred  are  known  and  have 
been  described,  while  new  species  are  being  continually 
discovered.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  examined 
these  exquisite  little  birds,  and  studied  the  inexhaustible 
Tariety  of  form  and  color  which  they  exhibit,  that  many 
forms  are  yet  wanting  as  links  needed  to  complete  the 
chain  of  species,  and  that  in  all  probability  there  are  in 
^istence  humming-birds  which  possess  forms  quite  as 
sbange  and  colors  quite  as  glowing  as  any  of  those  which 
have  found  a  place  in  our  collections. 

The  legs  of  these  birds  are  remarkably  weak  and  deli- 
cate, and  the  wings  are  proportionately  strong,  a  com- 
bination which  shows  that  the  creatures  are  intended  to 
pass  more  of  their  time  in  the  air  than  on  foot  Even 
when  feeding  they  very  seldom  trouble  themselves  to 
peieh,  but  suspend  themselves  in  the  air  before  the 
flower  on  which  they  desire  to  operate,  and  with  their 
long,  slender  tongues  are  able  to  feed  at  ease  without 
tligfating.  In  the  skeleton,  especially  in  the  shape  of  the 
hraast-bones  and  wings,  as  well  &a  in  the  comparatively 
small  size  of  the  feet,  the  humming-birds  bear  some 
Analogy  to  the  swifts,  and,  like  those  birds,  never  lay 
more  than  two  eggs. 

Hie  flight  of  these  birds  is  inconceivably  rapid,  so 
raind,  indeed,  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  it  when  the  bird 


puts  forth  its  full  speed ;  and  with  such  wonderiul 
rapidity  do  the  little,  sharp-cut  wings  beat  the  air,  that 
their  form  is  quite  lost,  and  while  the  bird  is  hovering 
near  a  single  spot,  the  wings  look  like  two  filmy,  gray 
fans  attached  to  the  sides.  While  .darting  from  one 
flower  to  another  the  bird  can  scarcely  be  seen  at  all, 
and  it  seems  to  come  suddenly  into  existence  at  some 
spot,  and  as  suddenly  to  vanish  from  sight.  Some  hum- 
ming-birds are  fond  of  towering  to  a  great  height  in 
the  air,  and  descending  from  thence  to  their  nests  or  to 
feed,  while  others  keep  near  the  ground,  and  are  seldom 
seen  at  an  elevation  of  many  yards. 

The  food  of  the  humming-birds  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  honeysuckers,  except,  perhaps,  that  they  con- 
sume more  honey  and  fewer  flies.  Still,  they  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  small  insects,  and  if  kept  away  from  this 
kind  of  diet  soon  pine  away,  in  spite  of  unlimited  sup- 
plies of  syrup  and  other  sweet  food. 

The  splendid  coquette  is  one  of  the  rare  species  of  this 
beautiful  genus. 

It  seems  to  be  entirely  a  continental  bird,  not  being 
found  in  any  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  its  prin- 
cipal residence  seems  to  be  in  Northern  Brazil  and  along 
the  course  of  the  Amazon  as  far  as  Peru.  It  may  be 
readily  known  from  the  other  species  of  coquett^  by 
the  colors  of  its  head,  crest  and  neck-plume.  The  crest 
and  top  of  the  head  are  a  rich,  ruddy  chestnut,  and  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body  is  bronze-green,  excepting  the 
wings,  which  are  purple-black,  and  a  broad  band  of 
white  which  crosses  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  From 
the  white  band  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  is  bright 
chestnut.  The  tail  is  also  chestnut,  except  the  two 
central  feathers,  which  are  green  at  the  latter  half  of 
their  length.  The  forehead  and  throat  are  emerald- 
green,  and  the  neck-plumes  are  snowy  white,  tipped 
with  resplendent  metallic -green. 

The  female  has  no  crest  nor  neck-plumes,  and  the 
band  of  white  across  the  back  is  very  narrow.  The  total 
length  of  the  bird  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half. 


Signature  of  the  Cross. — The  mark  which  persons 
who  are  unable  to  write  are  required  to  make,  instead  of 
their  signature,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross  (X),  and  this 
practice  having  formerly  been  followed  by  kings  and 
nobles,  is  constantly  referred  to  as  an  instance  of  the  de- 
plorable ignorance  of  ancient  times.  Anciently,  the  use 
of  this  mark  was  not  confined  to  illiterate  persons  ;  for, 
amongst  the  Saxons,  the  mark  of  the  cross,  as  the  attest- 
ation of  the  good  faith  of  the  pei^son  signing,  was  re- 
quired to  be  attached  to  the  signature  of  those  who 
could  write,  as  well  as  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  signa- 
ture of  those  who  could  not  write.  The  ancient  use  of 
the  cross  was,  therefore,  universal  alike  by  those  who 
could,  and  those  who  could  not,  write.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  symbol  of  an  oath  from  its  holy  associations,  and 
generally  tlie  mark. 

The  current  spelling  of  the  word  avoirdupois  is  etymo- 
logically  wrong.  Professor  Skeat  translates  it  "  to  have 
some  weight";  but  avoir  is  here  a  substantive  and  not 
a  verb.  It  is  found  in  Old  English  as  aver,  signifying 
"goods,"  e.g. — **Unryghtfull  occupy enge  of  ony  aver  in 
this  worlde  is  called  theeft."  (1496.)  "  Averdepois,"  as 
it  used  to  be  spelled,  therefore  meant,''  goods  of  weight," 
i.^.,  merchandise  sold  by  weight.  **  Avoir  depots  "  ia  not 
so  correct,  but  "  avoirdupois  "  is  absolutely  wrong,  the 
**  die "  having  been  introduced  about  1660,  as  Dr.  Murray 
says,  "by  some  ignorant  improver."  ^^ 
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So  MUCH  alanning  literature  has  appeared  of  late,  par- 
ticnlarlj  in  tlie  medical  magazines,  on  the  subject  o(  the 
drinking-water  of  cities,  that  nervous  people  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  just  as  well  to 
die  of  thirst  as  of  some  of  the  malignant  and  dreadful 


OLD     WELLS. 

By  Walter  Edgar  McCann. 

Thousands  were  succumbing  to  mysterious  diseases, 
which  were  described  comprehensively  as  typho-malaria. 
Indeed,  the  word  malaria  became,  and  remains,  a  sort  of 
grim  jest,  and  many  practitioners  have  grown  so  sensi- 
tive on  the  subject  that  they  avoid  using  it. 


EXTENDS  HIMSELF  ON  HIB  HANDS  AND  KNEES  AND  liAPS  IT." 


that  are  said  to  issue  from  the  hydrants  and 
kitchen  pipes.  That  the  fear  of  the  water  is  not  ill- 
grounded  is  well  established.  It  used  to  be  said,  in  the 
scientific  discussions,  that  from  the  encroachment  north- 
ward of  the  so-called  malarial  line,  it  was  plain  that 
radical  changes  were  going  on  in  the  American  climate. 
Every  year  it  was  seen  that  the  fevers  peculiar  to  the 
South  were  extending  to  places  that  nerjr  knew  them. 


The  pollution  of  tlM  drinking-water  of  towns  and 
cities  would  probably  explain^as,  indeed,  the  physicians 
now  admit  —  the  extension  of  the  malarial  line  better 
than  any  other  theory.  The  long  and  baffling  epidemic  at 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  in  the  Winter  of  1884-85,  and  which  ex- 
tended to  other  villages  drawing  their  supplies  from  the 
same  source,  shows  the  extent  to  which  this  evil  may 
reach.    In  truth,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  city 
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in  the  conntrj  has  a  pure  water  snpplj.  Shocking  re- 
relations  haye  been  made  concerning  that  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  no  worse  than  those  published  in  Augfust, 
1885,  about  Boston.  From  almost  every  direction  stories 
have  come  of  rivers  and  streams  befouled  by  tanneries, 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  like,  and,  as  in 
^he  case  of  the  Cochituate  in  Massachusetts,  of  pollution 
of  even  a  much  worse  kind. 

One  scarcely  knows  what  to  drink.  There  are  the 
table-waters  which  are  brought  from  the  yarious  health 
springs  abroad,  such  as  Apollinaris ;  and  others  which 
have  an  origin  at  home,  such  as  the  Deep  Rock  ;  but 
both  are  expensiye,  and  a  taste  for  them  has,  with  the 
majority  of 
people,  to  be 
cultivated.  It  is 
doubtful,  too, 
whether  their 
habitual  use  is 
not  injurious. 
They  are  some-* 
times  irrijtating 
and  sometimes 
the  reverse  of 
beneficial  to  the 
digestion,  and 
many  physicians 
have  set  their 
countenances 
against  them. 

There  are  sani- 
tary authorities 
who  recommend 
as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible no  drinking 
at  alL  n  good 
water  could  be 
had  no  harm 
would  be  likely 
to  follow,  but,  as 
this  is  not  the 
case,  it  is  best, 
according  to 
these  instructors, 
to  dispense  with 
this  manner  of 
quenching  the 
thirst  altogether. 
In  place  of  water 
they  recommend 
^  free  use  of 
frnits  and  yege> 
tables  which  con- 
tain moisture 
sufficient  for  the 

ordinary  needs  of  the  body.  There  is  a  luscious  re- 
freshment undoubtedly  in  peaches,  pears  and  berries, 
but  still,  on  a  hot  Summer  day,  after  a  walk,  these 
would  scarcely  be  found  an  efficient  substitute  for 
the  "  draught  from  the  crystal  brook  "  or  ice-pitcher. 
Old  Montague  seems  to  think  thirst  mostly  a  cultivated 
appetite,  and  he  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  Aristotle  re- 
lating to  Andron,  the  Argian,  who  trayeled  oyer  the 
arid  sands  of  Libya  without  drinking.  He  continues 
farther  :  *'  A  gentleman  who  has  verys^ell  behayed  him- 
self in  several  employments,  said,  in  a  place  where  I  was, 
that  he  had  rid  from  Madrid  to  Lisbon,  in  the  heat  of 
Snmmer,  without  any  drink  at  all.  He  is  yery  healthful 
nd  vigorous  for  his  age,  and  hath  nothing  extraordinary 
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in  the  usance  of  his  life  but  this :  to  liye  sometimes  two 
or  three  months — nay,  a  whole  year — without  drinking. 
He  is  sometimes  athirst,  but  he  lets  it  pass  oyer,  and 
holds  that  it  is  an  appetite  which  easily  goes  off  of  itself, 
and  drinks  more  out  of  humor  than  either  for  need 
or  .pleasure.  '* 

The  author  also  recommends  the  eating  of  fruit,  par- 
ticularly after  meals,  and  a  strong  dependence  upon  it 
in  lieu  of  wine  ;  but  how  about  seasons  of  cholera,  when 
fruit  of  all  sorts  is  so  dangerous  ?  Tea  and  coffee  are  out 
of  the  question  as  means  to  quench  thirst,  for  does  not 
Dr.  Alcott  show  that  perseyerance  in  the  use  of  either  is 
deliberate— quite  deliberate,  not  to  say  leisurely — suicide ; 

but  in  effect  true 
self-  slaughter  ? 
Of  spirits  and 
beer,  of  course, 
not  a  word  is  to 
be  said. 

After  all,  tiie 
only  place  to  find 
pure  and  refresh- 
ing water  is  in 
the  country. 
N  o  twithstanding 
tkihreyelations  of 
the  medical 
pamphlets  re- 
garding sewage, 
cesspools  and 
the  general  de- 
filement of  every- 
thing, there  is 
still  in  many  a 
pleasant  nook  las 
sweet  water  as 
people  oyer 
drank.  A  firm 
belief  exists, 
howeyer,  in  al- 
most  eyery 
bosom,  that  the 
water  of  boyhood 
was  the  best,  the 
coolest,  the  clear- 
est and  the  most 
refreshing.  Who 
does  not  remem- 
ber the  hidden 
springs  of  his 
youth  ?  Gener- 
ally it  was  a  sort 
of  personal  pro- 
perty, like  a  fa- 
yorite  footpath 
or  spot  for  fishing  down  by  the  side  of  the  riyer.  The 
right  kind  of  a  spring  is  always  in  a  snug  nook  in  the 
shadow  of  trees  or  undergrowth,  and  the  wilder  the 
better.  There  must  be  some  rocks  and  boulders  about, 
brightly  dappled  with  the  patches  of  sunshine  stealing 
through  the  leayes  and  branches  overhead.  On  the 
hottest  day  here  it  will  be  cool,  and  even  in  the  most 
languid  noon  something  of  a  breeze  blowing.  The  most 
charming  hour  to  come  upon  such  a  spot  is  the  afternoon, 
after  a  dusty  and  fatiguing  walk,  to  stoop,  from  the  rock 
and  take  up  in  one  of  those  pocket-collapsing  cups,  or 
anything  else  handy,  a  sparkling  draught.  There  is  no- 
thing more  curious  than  the-  indifference  of  even  yery 
fastidious  people  about  water  from  a  spring,  particularly 
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when  they  happen  to  be  thirsty.  A  sospicioos  blaok 
speck  in  a  glass  of  hydrant-water  would  create  such  a 
prejudice  that  an  exchange  for  a  fresh  potion  would  be 
necessary  ;  but  no  one  minds  a  bug  or  two,  or  eyen  the 
lively  presence  of  a  small  "yarmint ''  in  a  cup  of  liquid 
light  from  a  country  spring.  The  intruders  are  fished 
out  and  thrown  away»  and  the  drink  thought  none  the 
worse.  Almost  anything  will  do  to  drink  from  in  an 
emergency — the  crown  of  the  hat,  if  nothing  else  senres — 
and  the  boy,  who  is  rarely  particular  if  in  haste  or  yery 
dry,  extends  himself  on  lus  hands  and  knees  and  laps 
it,  like  his  friend,  the  dog. 

The  birds  alight,  too,  and  quaff  it  in  their  tiny  bills, 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  their  light  footprints  in  the 
sand.  Indeed,  a  lazy  philosopher  may  spend  half  a  day 
or  more  in  warm  weather  sitting  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
shady  spring  and  studying  the  signs  and  tokens  about. 
We  need  not  be  much  of  a  naturalist  to  discover  abund- 
ant material  for  reflection,  to  say  nothing  of  the  instruc- 
tion available.  The  water  itself  is  worth  careful  atten- 
tion, and  the  way  it  comes  up  out  of  the  gn*ound,  and 
particularly  the  life  that  resorts  there.  There  are  people 
who  pretend  to  be  connoisseurs  about  spring  water,  and 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  each  particular  kind  after  tlie 
manner  of  experts  in  wines.  The  true  spring  water, 
non  -  medicinal,  should,  of  course,  have  neither  taste, 
color  nor  smell. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  the  poets  have  had  to  say 
about  either  springs  or  wells,  or,  indeed,  water  at  all,  as  a 
beverage.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  valued  it  for  drink- 
ing purposes,  the  references  being  chiefly  to  bathing. 
The  delights  of  wine  and  ale  they  never  fail  to  praise, 
even  those  who  are  known  to  have  been  temperate  men. 
Where  is  there  a  more  pathetic  and  charming  rural 
I>icture  than  the  '*  Deserted  Tillage  "?  Goldsmith  was  a 
walker  and  fond  of  the  country,  and  should  have  re- 
membered the  delights  of  a  cool  and  healthful  drink 
from  nature's  supply.  Everything  is  told  about  Auburn, 
however,  except  where  the  inhabitants  resorted  for  this 
great  comfort.  There  is,  indeed,  a  single  glimpse,  but 
only  in  order  that  a  human  interest  may  be  intro- 
duced. He  describes  the  solitary  widow  who  feebly 
bends  beside  the  splashing  spring  : 

"Forced  In  a^  for  bread, 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread." 

Nevertheless,  we  find  that  he  does  not  forget  an  elabo- 
rate picture  of  the  tavern  : 

**  Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye. 
Low  lies  the  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired ; 
Wliore  gray-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired ; 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound. 
And  news  much  older  than  the  ale  went  round." 

The  wayfarer  then,  however,  who  stopped  anywhere 
on  his  march  and  asked  refreshment  of  his  thirst,  ex- 
pected the  "nut-brown  draught,"  and  would  have  re- 
sented tho  proffer  of  such  a  barbarous  article  as  cold 
water. 

West,  who  was  certainly  not  much  of  a  poet,  although 
Dr.  Johnson  has  in  a  way  immortalized  him  by  including 
him  in  his  edition  of  English  songsters,  doeo,  indeed,  in 
his  monotonous  verses,  say  that  *•  water  claims  the  liigh- 
est  praise  "  as  **  chief  of  nature's  works  divine." 

Dr.  Akenside,  as  a  physician,  naturally  took  a  pro- 
fessional view  of  spring  water,  and  in  his  eyes  it  is  only 
worth  seeking  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  He  hails  the 
Naiads  who  •* guard  the  mystierious  shrine'*  for  a  pre- 
scription.    Often  when  everything  else  has  been  tried 


in  vain,  the  invalid  "  with  nerveless  arm "  and  *'  sick 

appetite  " — 

."To  your  deep  mansions  he  descends. 
Your  gates  of  humid  rock,  your  dim  arcades 
He  entereth ;  where  impurpled  veins  of  ore 
Gleam  on  the  roof;  where  through  the  rigid  mine 
Your  trickling  rills  insinuate.    There  the  god 
From  your  indulgent  herds  the  streaming  bowl 
Wafts  to  his  pale-eyed  suppliants,  wafts  the  seeds 
Metallic,  and  the  elemental  salts 

Wash'd  from  the  pregnant  globe.    They  drink,  and  soon 
Flies  pain,  flies  inauspicious  care.** 

This,  it  must  be  said,  is  not  only  very  like  prose,  but 
exceedingly  prosy. 

Evidently  these  poets  had  no  real  feeling  for  tiie  little 
babbling  rills.  Sir  Bichard  Blackmore  takes  a  -soientifiD 
view.     He  exclaims  : 

"  Tell  by  what  paths,  what  subterranean  ways. 
Back  to  the  fountain's  head  the  sea  conve>'s 
The  refluent  rivers,  and  the  land  repays. 
Tell  what  superior,  what  controlling  cause 
Makes  water,  in  contempt  of  nature's  laws, 
Climb  up  and  gain  th'  aspiring  mountain's  height. 
Swift  and  forgetful  of  their  native  weight." 

He  says  it  must  be  by  "happy  works  and  engines 
underground,"  and  '^ instruments  of  curious  art" 

Even  the  typical  poets  of  nature  and  rural  life,  such  as 
Thompson,  Cowper  and  Bloomfield,  ignore  water  in  its 
homely  and  placid  aspect.  Thomson,  in  the  hot  noon 
of  Summer,  seeks  "yonder  grove  of  wildest,  largest 
growth,"  but  it  is  to  extend  himself  and  meditate  beside 
the  "raging  torrent."    And  Bloomfield  : 

"  Now  noon  gone  by,  and  four  declining  hours. 
The  weary  limbs  relax  their  boasted  powers; 
Thirst  rages  strong,  the  fainting  spirits  fail, 
And  ask  the  sovereign  cordial,  home-brewed  ale." 

No  one  asks  or  thinks  of  water  ;  nor  does  the  investi- 
gator who  seeks  for  some  tribute  to  it  among  the  more 
modem  poets,  except  Wood  worth,  of  "  Old  Oaken 
Bucket "  memory,  fare  better  in  his  quest. 

The  spring  has  a  wild  beauty,  but  little  of  the  domestic 
interest  that  attaches  to  a  welL  Nowadays  many  farm-* 
houses  have  a  pump  at  the  kitchen- door ;  but,  although 
more  convenient  to  operate,  it  is  really  an  ugly  contriv- 
ance. For  a  suburban  residence  it  might  do,  but  for 
what  Mr.  Burroughs  calls  "the  real  country"  it  is  alto- 
gether out  of  place.  No  possible  sentimentcd  association 
can  be  entwined  about  it ;  we  think  rather  of  the  libelous 
stories  of  the  farmer  and  his  adulterations  of  the  milk. 
The  primitive  but  picturesque  well  is  the  appropriate 
thing  for  the  old  homestead,  and  there  are  few  without 
one.  Nowadays  it  is  often  operated  by  an  ingenious 
windmill  arrangement,  so  that  if  there  is  the  least 
wind  stirring  the  bucket  is  kept  full,  and  there  is  no 
time  lost ;  but  tho  quaintest  device  is  the  sunple  and  old 
one  of  the  bucket  at  one  end  of  the  rope  and  a  weight  at 
the  other.  Now  and  then,  in  the  hands  of  the  awkward 
stranger,  the  rope  gets  off  the  pulley,  and  trouble  follows. 
The  windlass,  with  its  iron  handle,  is  more  labor-saving, 
but  not  so  picturesque,  and  in  no  degree  so  old,  as  the 
other  was  used  in  the  earliest  times  in  Egypt. 

At  most  old  farm-houses  a  gourd  is  the  favorite  drink- 
ing vessel  ;  and  in  the  South,  if  not  elsewhere,  there  is  a 
fixed  belief  that  water  drank  from  this  is  sweeter,  cooler, 
and  even  more  wholesome.  But  well-water  is  undeniably 
delicious  in  any  sort  of,  utensil,  and  even  in  the  modem 
goblet,  sparkling  at  the  brim  and  the  cloudy  dew  on  the 
outside,  on  a  broiling  Summer  day,  the  sight  alone  is  a  re- 
freshment.    The  thirst  is  quenched  far  more  effectually 
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than  by  the  coldest  of  ice-water,  for  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  discomfort  soon  returns,  while  with  a  draught 
or  two  from  the  well  the  satisfaction  is  lasting.  About 
the  qaestion  of  wholesomeness  there  can  be  not  the 
least  oontroversj. 

There  are  various  pleasant  proverbs  about  wells, 
Blowing  something  of  the  character  they  hare  always 
held  in  the  popular  mind.  Chaucer's  phrase  :  *'  The  well 
of  English  undefiled,"  has  now  passed  into  a  sort  of 
proverb,  indicating  a  test  of  the  purity  of  the  language. 
Mercntio's  wound,  in  Shakespeare,  was  '*not  so  deep 
as  a  well  nor  so  wide  as  a  church-door,''  but  it  was  suf- 
fioient  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  that  truth  is 
found,  and  tiie  pitcher  that  goes  too  often  to  the  well 
is  sure  to  be  broken  in  the  end.  A  little  reflection 
will  recall  a  great  deal  of  homely  wisdom  embalmed  in 
similar  phrases. 

Occasionally  the  homestead  well  gets  out  of  order,  and 
then  there  is  vexation  and  discomfort  in  the  household. 
Weed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  any  domes- 
tic accident  capable  of  creating  more  inconvenience, 
trouble  and  irritation  of  temper,  because,  as  a  general 
thing,  water  in  the  country  is  scarce,  and  when  the  home 
supply  fails  it  is  often  required  to  go  a  long  distance  for 
this  absolutely  necessary  article,  and  sometimes  to  tres- 
pass on  the  kindness  of  a  neighbor.  In  a  time  of  drought, 
when  the  wells  and  springs  dry  up,  everybody  one  meets 
is  in  a  bad  humor.  The  well  may  fail  for  other  causes, 
and  sometimes  inexplicably.  The  ''happy  works  and 
engines  underground,"  of  which  Sir  Bichard  Bleekman 
speaks,  get  out  of  order  in  some  mysterious  way,  and  the 
supply  runs  short,  or  the  bucket  comes  up  half-filled  with 
sand.  Then  some  one — usually  a  child —has  to  descend 
and  investigate.  Once,  in  a  great  emergency,  at  a  certain 
farmhouse,  a  young  lady  clad  in  a  sort  of  ballet-dress  was 
lowered  to  see  into  a  difficulty  of  this  kind,  there  being 
no  male  members  of  the  family  about.  The  experiment 
required  courage,  and  would  not  have  been  undertaken 
but  for  the  stress  of  circumstances.  But  it  was  a  kind  of 
frolic  also,  and  there  was  much  laughter,  as  well  as  trepi- 
dition,  as  she  went  down.  Just  as  she  had  safely  reached 
the  unknown  depths,  the  village  clergyman — ^a  Catholic 
priest — made  his  appearance  to  pay  a  family  call.  The 
dramatic  character  of  the  scene — his  astonishment  and 
perplexity  at  the  excitement  around  the  mouth  of  the 
well,  and  the  horror  of  the  folks  he  had  surprised,  their 
uncertainty'  whether  to  run  and  leave  their  companion  to 
her  fate,  and  her  terrified  exclamations  from  within,  dis- 
cerning that  something  had  happened — may,  perhaps,  be 
imagined. 

The  last  war  in  Egypt  brought  out  much  about  the  wells 
there,  and  of  their  importance  to  that  country.  The  topo- 
graphical connection  is  particularly  notable,  all  distances 
bang  measured  and  resting  -  places  established  accord- 
ing to  the  location  of  the  water  supply.  In  a  land  of  such 
intense  heat  water  is  even  of  more  importance  than  food, 
since  the  possibility  of  dying  from  thirst  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  perishing  for  want  of  food.  It  will  be  re- 
membered how  all  the  maps  showing  the  scene  of  con- 
lliet,  and  the  probable  line  of  the  British  advance,  were 
dotted  with  the  positions  of  the  wells,  with  their  curious 
and  sometimes  pretty  names.  Latterly,  the  British  in 
their  retreat  filled  up  some  of  these  wells,  which,  not- 
witiistanding  everything  is  considered  fair  in  war,  seems 
jet  a  cmel  measure.  Poisoning  them  appears  scarcely 
worse— a  sj^ecies  of  war&re  and  revenge  not  seldom  re- 
wnled  to  in  the  past  in  some  countries,  although  now 
htmaoity  would  not  tolerate  it.  Napoleon  Bonanarte, 
howeror,  who  was  accused  of  everything  in  his  time,  is 


said  to  have  adopted  this  horrible  device  in  certain  of 
his  campaigns. 

The  importance  of  water  in  the  East,  and  consequently 
of  the  wells,  from  the  earliest  times,  is  shown  in  the  Bible, 
where  we  read,  in  Judges  i.  15,  that  when  Caleb  gave  his 
daughter,  Achsah,  to  Othniel  as  his  wife  and  asked  her 
what  she  desired,  she  said  :  '*Give  me  a  blessing  ;  for 
thou  has  given  me  a  south  land  ;  give  me  also  springs  of 
water.  And  Caleb  gave  her  the  upper  springs  and  the 
nether  springs."  The  family  supply  of  water  was  pro- 
perty of  the  greatest  value  and  highest  importance,  and 
disputes  arose  concerning  it  In  Genesis  it  is  related 
that  Abraham  reproved  Abimelech  because  of  a  well  of 
water  which  the  latter*8  servants  had  vic^ently  taken 
away,  and,  by  way  of  c<»npensation,  Abraham  took  sheep 
and  oxen  and  gave  them  to  Abimelech.  Seven  ewe  lambs 
were  set  apart  as  the  token  of  a  covenant,  and  Abraham 
said  :  '*  For  these  seven  ewe  lambs  shalt  thou  take  of 
my  hand,  that  they  may  be  a  witness  unto  me  that  I 
have  digged  this  welL ''  It  is  added  that  the  place  was 
thence  called  Beer-shee-ba,  "  because  there  they  sware 
both  of  them."  This  gives  a  quaint  and  vivid  picture 
of  the  significance  of  water-rights  in  those  days. 

To  own  a  well  was—like  the  possession  of  a  house  and 
lot  now— a  mark  of  independence,  as  we  see,  in  Proverbs  : 
''Drink  waters  out  of  thine  own  cistern,  and  running 
waters  out  of  thine  own  well. "  The  rights  of  others  in 
this  particular  were  regarded,  and  trespass  and  invasion 
discountenanced. 

In  Numbers  we  find  : 

"  Let  us  pass,  I  pray  thee,  through  thy  country  •  we  wfll  not 
pass  through  the  fields  or  through  the  yineyards,  neither  will  we 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  weUs." 

"And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  him,  We  will  go  by  the 
highway  ;  and  if  I  and  my  cattle  drink  of  the  water,  then  I  will 
pay  for  it" 

"Let  me  pass  through  thy  land  ;  we  will  not  drink  of  the 
waters  of  the  well,  but  we  will  go  along  by  the  King's  highway 
until  we  be  past  thy  borders." 

One  of  the  prettiest  pictures  in  the  Old  Testament, 
often  portrayed  since  upon  canvas,  is  the  meeting  of 
Isaac  and  Bebecca  at  the  well,  related  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Chapter  of  Genesis : 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  before  he  had  done  speaking,  that, 
behold,  Rebecca  came  out,  with  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder. 
And  the  damsel  was  very  lair  to  look  upon,  a  virgin  ;  and  she 
went  down  to  the  well  and  filled  her  pitcher  and  came  up. 

"And  the  servant  ran  to  meet  her,  and  said,  Let  me,  I 
pray  thee,  drink  a  little  water  of  thy  pitcher.  And  she  said, 
Drink,  my  lord :  and  she  hasted,  and  let  down  her  pitcher  upon 
her  hand,  and  gave  him  drink. 

**  And  when  she  had  done  giving  him  drink,  she  said,  I  wUl 
draw  water  for  thy  camels  also,  until  they  have  done  drinking. 
And  she  hasted,  and  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough,  and  ran 
again  unto  the  water  and  drew  for  all  his  camels." 

What  is  described  as  Rebecca's  well  is  still  shown  to 
travelers.  To  this  day,  the  women  in  the  East  are  the 
water-carriers,  and  the  wells  in  Palestine  are  usually  ex- 
cavated from  the  solid  limestone  rock,  with  a  stairway 
cut  for  descent  Bebecca,  it  will  be  observed,  **  went 
down  to  the  well."  The  water  was  drawn  up  with  a  rope 
and  bucket,  or  water-skin.  There  was  also  the  Persian 
wheel,  with  various  modifications,  comprising  a  vertical 
wheel  furnished  with  an  equipment  of  buckets  or  earthen 
jars,  attached  to  a  cord  passing  over  the  wheel,  which 
descend  empty  and  return  full  with  each  revolution. 

The  mouth  of  the  well  was  furnished  with  a  curb  or 
low  wall  of  stone.  It  was  on  this  at  Jacob's  Well  that 
Jesus  sat  when  he  conversed  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
as  related  by  St.  John.    There  was  also  a  stone  cover,  as 
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is  deeoribed  in  "the  passage  in  Samuel,  where  Ahimaaz  and 
Jonathan  conceal  themselyes  in  the  well,  and  the  woman, 
putting  on  the  lid,  scatters  com  over  it  and  deceives 
the  pnrsners. 

Joseph's  "Well  is  still  to  be  seen  on  Citadel  Hill,  near 
Cairo.  It  is  in  reality  two  wells,  one  below  the  other, 
and  the  lower  is  260  feet  deep.  A  winding  staircase 
leads  to  the  bottom.  Horses  and  oxen  are  nsed  to  tnm 
the  machinery  which  raises  the  water,  and,  on  account  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  staircase,  they  are  taken  down 
when  small  and  have  to  remain  there. 

Perhaps  to  the  Scriptural  associations  is  due  the  sort  of 
sacredness  which  attaches  to  wells  in  general.  In  many 
countries,  but  particularly  in  England,  this  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  tiie  singular  and,  in  some  cases, 


agination,  as  regards  the  popular  version,  has  dealt 
rather  freely  with  some  of  the  facts.  No  traveler  of 
true  feeling  comes  to  Oxford  without  making  a  visita- 
tion to  the  site  of  Godstowe  Nunnery.  Certain  of  the 
ruins  are  still  standing,  which  with  the  boundary  waU. 
which  is  of  considerable  extent,  are  hung  with  ivy  and 
inclose  an  orchard  and  gn*ouni  attached  to  farming-sheds 
at  the  lower  end.  Travelers  describe  the  wall  as  high, 
and  at  one  comer,  where  there  is  a  rivulet,  and  upon  the 
side  nearest  the  river,  there  is  a  considerable  gable  of 
old  structure,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There 
is  remaining  a  perpendicular  window  of  three  lights, 
having  an  obtusely  pointed  arch,  and  there  are  two 
square-headed  and  two  round-headed  windows  in  the 
side  wall.    We  give  this  description  because  the  spot 
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very  pretty  traditions  relating  to  the  holy  wells.  These 
are  very  numerous,  although  many  are  closed  over  and 
not  even  the  sites  to  be  found.  Some  are  shrines,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  local  feeling  of  respect,  occasionally 
inspire  the  wandering  tourist  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque or  unique  to  a  pilgrimage  of  reverence.  Not  a 
few  books  of  stage-coach  and  pedestrian  travel  describe 
these  consecrated  and  truly  interesting  places. 

One  of  the  most  noted  is  the  Well  of  St.  Winifred,  at 
Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  which  discharges  2,400  gallons  a 
minute,  and  is  the  most  copious  spring  in  England.  The 
water,  in  its  short  course  of  about  a  mile  to  the  sea,  is 
used  to  propel  all  the  mills  along  which  it  passes. 

Who  has  not  heard  the  legend  and  read  the  pitiful 
ballad,  to  be  found  in  the  Percy  and  other  collections,  of 
"Fair  Rosamond  "?  In  all  history  there  are  few  more 
touching  stories,  sdthough  it  must  be  granted  that  im- 


is  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  England. 
Fair  Rosamond's  history,  in  brief,  is  this  :  Eleanor,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William,  Duke  of  Guienne  and 
Count  of  Poictou,  was  repudiated  for  her  lightness  of 
conduct  by  her  husband,  Louis  VIE.,  King  of  France, 
after  his  return  from  the«  Holy  Land,  whither  she  had 
accompanied  him.  With  her  divorce  her  dowry  was 
restored  to  her — a  very  wealthy  one  of  gold  and  rich 
provinces.  Henry  II.,  then  Count  of  Anjou,  and  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  lured  by  her  fortune,  made  successful 
suit  to  her  and  married  her  six  weeks  after  her  separation 
from  her  first  husband.  Henry,  the  victim  of  an  unequal 
mate,  felt  the  jealous  nature  of  her  vigilant  thrall,  and 
as  the  mother  of  his  children  took  part  in  their  conten- 
tions with  the  sire,  he  hated  her;  so  much  so,  that, 
in  attempting  to  escape  over  to  them  entirely,  in  male 
attire  for  a  disguise,  she  was  captured  and  confined  in 
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hard  quarters  until  the  death  of  Henry,  in  1189.  He, 
in  his  lifetime,  had  attached  himself  fervently  to  a  para- 
gon of  beanty,  Rosamond,  the  daughter  of  Walter,  Lord 
Clifford. 

She  was  a  lovely  girl,  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  when 
Henry  took  her  under  his  protection  and  secreted  her  in 
the  famous  labyrinth  of  Woodstock  in  a  series  of  wonder- 
fully contrived  chambers.  The  entrance  was  known  only 
to  a  few.  It  was  a  succession  of  arches  and  walls  of 
brick  and  stone.  Here,  according  to  the  legend,  de- 
prived almost  of  heaven's  light,  absent  from  her  lover 
and  tormented  in  various  ways  by  Queen  Eleanor,  she 
died.  One  version  relates  that  she  was  poisoned,  but 
the  truth  seems  to  be  that  she  fell  a  victim  to  consump- 
tion ;  not  in  the  labyrinth,  but  in  the  nunnery  of  God- 
8towe.  An  old  author  declares  that  the  nuns  loved  her 
fondly,  and  that  she  was  "a  masterpiece  of  nature  ;  the 
complete  beauty  of  the  age."  She  was  buried  under  the 
great  altar  in  the  chapel,  but  afterward  was  removed. 
Leland  says  in  his  "Itinerary,"  temp.,  Henry  VIII. 
"Bosamunde's  tombe  at  Godstowe  was  taken  up  o'  late 
it  is  a  stone  with  this  inscription  :  '  Tumba  Bosamundse. 
Her  bones  were  inclosed  in  lede  ;  withyn  that  the  bones 
▼ere  closed  in  leather ;  when  it  was  opened  there  was  a 
very  sweet  smell  came  out  of  it. "  The  grave  was  then 
despoiled  and  the  bones  scattered. 

iJl  that  remains  of  Fair  Bosamond  is  her  well,  which 
is  still  to  be  seen — "  a  quadrangular  receptacle  of  most 
pure  water,  immediately  from  a  little  spring  under  the 
hill  and  overshadowed  with  trees. "  If  water  and  look- 
ing-glasses could  only  revive  the  images  that  have  once 
been  reflected  in  them  ! 

"Tideswell,"  near  the  village  of  that  name  in  Eng- 
land, is  very  old  and  curious.  According  to  ancient 
writers,  it  formerly  ebbed  and  flowed  four  times  in  the 
space  of  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  but  now  it  flows  much 
sddomer ;  sometimes  not  more  than  once  in  two  days. 

Near  the  town  of  Southwell  there  are  four  w^lls  which 
once  possessed  a  miraculous  healing  power :  Lord's  Well, 
half  a  mile  from  the  town  ;  Holy  Well,  near  the  cloister 
of  the  abbey ;  Catherine's  Well,  at  Westhorp,  for  rheu- 
matic people ;  and  Lady's  Well,  within  the  consecrated 
ground  of  the  church.  In  the  year  1764  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fowler,  a  clergyman  of  the  neighborhood,  fell  into  this 
well  and  was  <Lrowned,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  water  is 
supposed  to  have  thereupon  evaporated. 
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Another  interesting  well  is  that  of  King  Bichard  III., 
on  the  battlefield  of  Bos  worth,  where  the  crook-back 
drank  repeatedly  on  the  day  of  the  famous  conflict.  Tra- 
dition shows  the  very  spot  where*  he  sat  and  refreshed 
himself. 

But  of  all  the  English  wells,  scarcely  excepting  Bosa- 
mond's,  the  most  notable  is  that  of  St.  Chad,  near  Dr. 
Johnson's  town  of  Lichfield,  and  at  Stowe  Church.  It 
remains  in  some  gardens  adjoining  the  west  end  of  that 
building.  The  water  is  sulphureted,  and  close  io  it  is  a 
pretty  iron  pump,  giving  water  from  a  second  well,  which 
is  superfine  chalybeate.  At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  St.  Chad's  Well,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  is 
a  stone  on  which,  some  say,  St.  Chad  was  accustomed 
to  stand  and  pray.  At  this  well  the  saint  had  his  oratory 
in  the  time  of  IJlphere,  King  of  Mercia.  He  was  a  per- 
son devoted  to  solitude,  and  celebrated  for  his  piety.  He 
built  himself  a  bower  near  the  water  on  his  first  arrival, 
and,  as  the  traditions  say,  he  was  nourished  by  the  milk 
of  a  white  hind,  which  remained  dearly  attached  to  his 
holy  person.  One  day,  by  chance,  Wulfhed  and  Bufinus, 
the  sons  of  the  king,  chased  this  animal,  which  sought 
refuge  in  the  oratory  at  Stowe.  The  young  men  were 
naturally  amazed  at  finding  a  human  being  secreted  in 
such  a  marshy  wilderness,  but  at  his  request  tarried,  and 
were  so  cliarmed  by  his  amiability  and  wisdom  that  they 
renewed  their  visit,  and  were  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  In  due  course  they  were  con- 
verted and  baptized  at  the  well.  Werebode,  their  father's 
evil  counselor,  discovered  their  apostasy  from  the 
heathen  state,  and  informed  the  king.  They  fled,  wero 
pursued  by  the  king's  orders,  and  slain  at  Stowe.  Later 
His  Majesty  became  a  sufferer  from  remorse,  and  sought 
out  St.  Chad  and  became  also  a  convert.  On  the  western 
site  of  the  present  Stowe  Church  the  saint  erected  a  rude 
chapel  of  earth,  wood  and  stone.  Half  a  century  after- 
ward  his  body,  and  that  of  Colred  the  King,  were  interred 
in  the  new  church  which  the  Bishop  Hedda  made.  Up 
to  the  period  of  the  English  Beformation  his  tody  was 
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eusbrined  in  the  cathedral  church,  and  the  shrine  was  | 
the  daily  reflort  of  many  pilgrims.  Another  object  of 
this  kind  of  great  interest  is  Shakespeare's  Well,  at 
A.nne  Hatbaway's  cottage,  which  has  been  frequently 
described.  No  visitor  fails  to  drink  from  it,  and  all 
describe  the  water  as  pure  and  delicious.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  poet  often  did  slake  his  thirst  here, 
and  those  who  have  done  the  same  declare  that  nothing 
else  brings  so  vividly  the  sense  of  a  sort  of  personal 
association  and  contfiict  with  the  divine  English  writer. 
He  liked  wine,  as  the  tradition  goes,  and  there  is  a 
stoiy,  doubtless  unjust  to  his  memory,  which  ascribes 
his  death  to  too  much  conviviality ;  but  he  appreciated 
the  charms  of  sweet,  fresh  water,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
many  references  to  it  in  the  plays  —  too  familiar  for 
i^uotation. 

There  are  ;iot  a  few  famous  old  wells  yet  to  be  found 
in  the  City  of  London.  Bridewell  is  an  ancient  historic 
site..  Here  stood  the  famous  palace  of  Bridewell,  which 
was  so  named  from  the  well  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Bride*s 
Churoh*  This  was  the  first  workhouse,  and  the  name 
has  beoQ  generally  used  for  such  establishments  ever 
since.  A  writer  describes  prisoners  of  the  vagabond  class 
at  work  there  in  1750. 

Holyweil  Street,  so  often  mentioned  in  novels,  and  by 
antiquariaa  writers,  received  its  designation  from  a  holy 
spring  in  the  neighborhood,  which  is  described  by  Fitz- 
Stephen  as  ''sweete,  wholesome  and  cleere,  and  much 
frequented  by  schollers  and  youth  of  the  citie  in  Summer 
evenings,  when  they  walk  forth  to  take  the  air."  The 
•*  Holy  Well "  is  under  the  present  Dog  Tavern,  No.  24. 
The  street  is  chiefly  tenanted  now  by  old  -  clothes-men 
and  second-hand  booksellers,  and  the  like.  Some  of 
the  old  gabled  houseef  are  worth  seeing. 

The  most  venerable  of  the  London  theatres  is  Sadler's 
Wells,  on  the  southwest  side  of  Islington,  and  so  named 
from  a  mineral  spring  dispensed  by  the  monks  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Henry  L 
This  custom  died  out,  but  was  revived  by  one  Sadler,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  who  rediscovered 
this  well  of  *'  excellent  Steele  waters."  Here  came  hun- 
dreds to  drink  of  them  every  morning,  and  among  the 
rest  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  who  says,  under  date  of  June 
11th,  1686  :  "Went  to  the  New  Spa  Well,  near  Myddle- 
!jon*s  receptacle  of  water,  at  the  New  River."  The  well  is 
aow  covered  over,  but  is  under  the  stage-door  of  the 
theatre. 

A  history  of  the  water  sui  ply  of  London,  with  its  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  would  be  very  curious  and  interest- 
ing. Springs  and  wells  were  formerly,  as  has  been 
indicated,  the  chief  reliance,  but  now  the  water  is  fur- 
nished by  some  ten  or  twelve  companies,  each  serving 
a  separate  district,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  New  River 
Company,  which  provides  the  whole  of  the  central  "part 
of  the  city  with  water,  brought  from  springs  and  streams 
near  Hertford  by  a  remarkable  artificial  conduit.  The 
mechanical  arrangements  are  somewhat  peculiar.  The 
water  supplied  by  this  Company  is  first  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  day  or  two  in  large  subsiding-tanks,  and  is 
then  filtered  through  fine  sand  ;  the  filtered  water  is 
stored  in  covered  reservoirs,  and  is  forced  by  pumping 
power  into  the  street  mains,  from  which  it  passes  by 
service- pipes,  entering  the  houses.  Millions  of  gallons 
are  required  every  day.  The  character  of  the  water, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  is  entirely  whole- 
some, although  the  fact  has  sometimes  been  questioned. 
The  mineral  contents  are  not  only  harmless,  but,  per- 
haps, even  advantageous  ;  and  the  organic  matter  is  not 
objectionable.    In  quality  it  is  of  moderate  hardness. 


Generally  speaking,  the  water  supplies  of  the  large 
cities,  the  towns,  and  even  the  villages;  of  this  country 
are  not  of  a  wholesome  character ;  and  the  spread  of 
zjmotic  diseases  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
fact.  The  fluid  is  generally  polluted  by  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  from  various  other  sources.  Benal 
maladies  are  also  more  numerous  and  complicated  than 
ever  before.  In  this  light  the  disappearance  of  the  sweet 
and  homely  old  wells  is  to  be  regretted,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sentimental  considerations. 


HONEY  IN  THE  DESEBT. 

The  following  illustrates  a  curious  fact  in  the  natural 
history  of  bees. 

An  English  traveler,  accompanied  by  one  guide,  wended 
his  way  across  the  long,  weary  miles  of  a  northern  arm  of 
the  Sahara  Desert,  on  the  confines  of  South  Morocco. 
From  one  horizon  to  the  other  was  a  dead  level  of 
parched,  stony  ground,  on  which,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  only  trace  of  vegetation  wa^  an  occasional 
small  clump  of  a  dried-up,  thorny  bush,  called  the 
"  sidra."  For  forty  miles  they  held  on  their  way,  watch- 
ing for  some  sign  of  the  few  trees  which  marked  the 
spring  where  their  halting-place  for  the  night  would  be. 

It  was  the  end  of  May,  and  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun  were  attaining  their  full  severity.  Now  and  again 
during  the  afternoon  little  whif&  of  intensely  heated  wind 
would  rush  past  the  two  riders,  almost  making  them  gasp 
for  breath.  At  one  moment  when  this  occurred,  the 
traveler  noticed  a  slight  movement  on  the  part  of  his 
mule,  and  she  seemed  to  push  on  with  additional  vigor, 
as  if  by  some  fresh  impulse.  Almost  at  the  same  instant 
the  hot  breath  of  the  Desert  seemed  to  carry  across  his 
own  face  a  distinct  perfume  of  honey.  The  traveler 
smiled  to  himself  at  the  fancy — ^he  would  almost  as  soon 
have  thought  of  searching  that  arid  waste  for  snowdrops 
as  for  hotiey.     So  he  said  nothing  to  his  interpreter. 

Late  in  the  evening  they  had  camped  amidst  the  little 
clusters  of  fig-trees,  where  a  native  farm  had  planted 
itself  in  the  wilderness. 

As  their  meal  was  preparing,  there  was  brought  into 
their  tent  the  only  offering  within  the  means  of  these 
poverty-stricken,  but  hospitable  natives — a*  capacious 
bowl  of  magnificent  golden  honeycomb. 

"  Well  I"  exclaimed  the  interpreter,  in  his  imperfect 
English  ;  '*it's  very  odd,  but  while  we  were  riding  this 
afternoon,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  here,  I  thought 
once  that  I  smelt  honey.  I  didn't  like  to  say  anything, 
for  I  thought  you  would  laugh  at  me." 

Thus  was  ascertained  the  astonishing  fact  (confirmed 
by  many  other  instances)  of  the  vast  distances  traversed 
by  the  bee,  regardless  of  the  question  of  food,  in 
order  to  select  some  abode  suitable  to  its  fancy.  In 
this  case,  the  nest  must  have  been  at  least  seven  miles 
from  any  sort  of  vegetable  production  which  can  have 
afforded  material  for  honey-making. 

Allowing  to  a  bee  five  trips  to  and  fro  during  the  work- 
ing day,  the  industrious  creature  must  have  covered  no 
less  tlian  seventy  miles  of  flight  in  a  direct  line,  without 
allowing  anything  for  an  irregular  course,  or  for  dodg^g 
about  in  search  of  its  nutriment. 


They  were  odd  fellows,  some  of  those  old  divines. 
This  is  how  Bishop  Butler,  in  all  good  faith,  reproves  a 
gentleman  of  his  time :  '*  He  was  a  man  of  pleasures, 
who  cared  little  for  the  solemnities  of  an  executioiu'* 
This  execution  was  the  gentleman's  o^m,  "^ 
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''I  Alt  burning!    I  am  burning  I 
Into  charcoal  I  am  turning!" 

Cried  a  mighty  King  of  Spain. 
*'  Oh,  you  pampered  menials  lazy, 
Bont  you  see  I'm  going  crazy  ? 

Quick  1  relieve  me  of  my  pain ! 

"  Don*t  stand  there  so  stupid  staring. 
All  my  patience  quite  outwearing. 

Or  you'll  rouse  my  dreadful  ire. 
Bear  away  and  swiftly  carry- 
Neither  hesitate  nor  tarry- 
Take  away  this  roaring  Are. 

"Will  you  let  your  royal  master, 
Buffer  such  a  dire  disaster; 

Such  a  sad  impending  fate; 
Such  a  fiery  fate  infernal. 
While  his  mind,  in  thought  supernal. 
Meditates  affairs  of  state! 

"  Why,  oh,  why— oh,  why  delay  you  ? 
IHke  away  at  once,  I  pray  you, 

All  this  raging  fire  and  flame! 
Wliy,  oh,  will  you  disobey  me, 
Y3U,  who  sometimes  humbly  pray  me! 

Am  I  only  king  in  name  !" 

Then  a  cunning  old  attendant. 
Giving  courage  the  ascendant. 

Bowing  courtly  very  low. 
And  His  majeoty  approaching. 
Hoping  he  was  not  encroaching, 

In  his  q>eaking  freely  so. 

And  would  put  in  form  of  question, 

If  he  might  not  make  suggestion- 
Ask  respectful  leave  to  say. 

Comfort  would  be  had  completely^ 

Quickly  too  and  very  neatly, 
II  the  king  would  move  away. 
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Then  at  once  a  thought  went  flashing. 
Like  a  brilliant  meteor  crashing 

Tiirough  the  mighty  royal  brain. 
Moved  he  then  his  chair  back  lightly. 
With  a  manner  stately,  knightly, 

As  became  a  King  of  Spain. 

And  with  kindly  condeseeoaion. 
Hinted  at  a  royal  mention 

Of  the  courtier  bold  and  true, 
Ho  that  he,  throughout  the  ages, 
Might  be  counted  with  the  sages. 

As  to  him  was  justly  due. 

Vanity  us  all  beguiling. 
Leads  us  into  softly  smiling 

At  the  folly  of  the  king; 
While  a  very  common  failing. 
And  an  error  much  prjvailing. 

Is  to  do  this  very  i;hing. 

Labor  agitators  vainly, 
And  the  world's  reformers  mainly, 
Since  Wat  Tyler  left  the  forge- 
Bearer  of  a  bold  petition. 
Boon  to  perish  in  sedition- 
Down  to  kindly  Henry  Qeorg6--t 

At  a  superficial  mending. 

And  an  outward  careful  tending 

Of  extremitiea  begin— 
Aim  at  changing  tbe  external, 
Leaving  all  the  old  infernal 

Of  the  sepulchre  within. 

If  we  do  sincerely  ^are  to 
Banish  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
Let  us,  quickly  as  we  can- 
Treating  his  externals  lightly. 
And  disorders  all  unsightly- 
Beach  and  elevate  the  man. 


Any  one  at  this  conclusion 
May  arrive  without  confusion ; 

Any  one  may  clearly  see 
(If  ho  have  a  mind  reflective). 
Such  as  is  mankind^s  subjective^ 

Will  the  toorld*8  objective  be. 


AN  ENOEMOUS  SLAB. 


To  SEPABATB  from  the  main  ledge  a  slab  of  granite  354 
feet  long,  3  to  4  feet  thick,  and  11  feet  -wide,  is  no  ordinary 
feat  to  accomplish.  Bat  this  has  been  done  at  a  quarry 
in  Massachnsetts,  and  by  the  means  nsnal  in  all  quarries 
for  separating  slabs  or  blocks  from  the  main  ledge.  A 
row  of  wedges  was  set,  several  hundred  in  number,  and 
tbe  workmen,  begickiing  at  one  end,  gently  and  carefully 
Upped  the  wedges,  moving  by  degrees  down  the  line, 
QBtn  tbe  other  end  of  them  was  reached,  when  the  same 
opention  was  rei^eated.  In  this  manner,  by  careful  and 
patient  application,  aided  by  favorable  conditions  of  the 
*^ther,  the  slab  of  the  above  phenomenal  size  was  suc- 
<^38rfully  separated  from  the  main  rock.  The  value  of 
this  immense  slab,  if  it  could  have  been  transferred 
safely  to  a  town,  at  not  too  jjrreat  cost,  would  have  been 
several  thousand  dollars.  And  it  seemed  almost  sacri- 
legions  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  it  up  into  smaller 
Weeks  far  traDsportation,  to  be  finally  used  for  ordinary 
boildisg  purposes.     The  possibility  of  getting  out  a 


slab  of  such  size  without  breaking  it  indicates  that  tlie 
grain  of  the  granite  not  only  runs  evenly,  but  that  it 
possesses  great  tenacity. 


The  Modebn  Foot.— In  Greek  statues,  as  is  well 
known,  the  second  toe  of  the  foot  is  represented  as 
longer  than  the  great  toe,  while  in  the  .modem  European 
foot  the  great  toe  is  usually  the  longer.  Albrecht  states 
that  in  this  respect  the  Greek  foot  is  more  quadrumanous 
than  the  modem.  The  second  too  is  also  represented  in 
antique  statues  as  being  further  separated  from  the  great 
toe  than  is  seen  at  the  present  time.  This  might  be  re- 
garded as  another  evidence  of  quadrumanous  character  ; 
but  it  has  also  been  suggested,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  it  is  simply  the  result  of  weaiing  the  sandal  strap. 
In  the  modem  foot,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  smaller  toe  is  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  shoes.  *^ 
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BBOOONIZKD  S^OH  OTHBB.   BBTANT*S  HOLD  BELAXBD. 
8AID,  *  TOU  ABB  FEBBT  8TBYBNS.*  " 
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A  BANKRUPT  COURTSHIP. 

By  Frances  B.  Currie. 


i 


Hi^Bkbasd  Bbtant  sat  behind  a  window  of  the 
CnMtdodt  Cflllb  -  hoofle  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Ptedflnooiiiiii  Coaching  Club.  Every  week  during  the 
Antmii  tto.^llly-ho  coaches,  with  their  gaudj  trappings 
And  giiy'^tftolSltBrB,  had  ratded  down  to  Pandemonia  and 
hack  uglijk  ib.Oraddock  Town.  But  to-daj  was  to  be  their 
^^  tgfiiwjii'nn  until  warmer  weather,  and  the  entire 
coadA^'dWIbiraB  to  turn  out  in  jolly  procession. 

(MmQ?' 1^*  ^^^^^^  Bryant  felt  little  interest  in 
^■^4io!  botdhfln  and  their  passengers.  His  life  was  so 
^iIUlUI  tWMlimwi  interests  and  business  cares  that  he 
lMclS|t^tfaie  for  frirolities.  But  for  once  he  was  idle, 
AB^Stailf  iSd  flmoked  and  waited  for  the  procession  of 


VoLXnL,Hal-4 


as  the  most  important  personage  in 


his  town,  for  he  was  the  president  of  the  famous  Grad- 
dock  Oil  Company.  Everybody  knew  what  a  gigantic 
monopoly  that  company  had  become,  and  how  it  had 
systematically  bought  out  and  swallowed  up  every  rival 
corporation  that  had  strength  enough  to  affect  its  in- 
terests. Everybody  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  own 
stock  in  the  company  looked  as  sleek  and  satisfied  as  oil 
and  success  could  make  him.  Thus  far  it  had  been  a 
rich  and  prosperous  corporation,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
Bichard  Bryant  was  its  fortunate  chief. 

He  had  not  always  been  a  capitalist  Craddock  had 
not  always  yielded  him  fot  positions.  Twenty  years  be- 
fore this  story  opens  the  best  place  the  town  would  afford 
him  was  a  small  clerkship  at  the  oil  wells.  If  he  had 
then  been  a  candidate  for  membership  of  this  same  club 
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in  'whose  pariur  he  was  now  so  snngly  ensconced,  he 
wonld  ha#  been  promptlj  blackballed.  He  was  an 
obscure  stripliag  twenty  years  ago,  whom  nobody  knew 
or  cared  to  know  ;  to-day  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  and 
influence.     His  star  had  risen. 

He  had  no  one  but  himself  to  thank  for  his  good  for- 
tune. No  one  had  helped  him  to  become  rich.  By  his 
unflinching  energy  and  clearheadedneRs  he  had  enriched 
himsell  Boeiety  had  never  reoeived  him  until  she  dis- 
covered that  he  was  bound  to  succeed  without  asking  or 
caring  for  her  aflsistaaoe.  Richard  Bryant  was  as  inde- 
pendent of  society  as  a  lion  is  independent  of  the  petty 
attentions  of  a  jackal. 

He  had  never  nuuried.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  too 
poor  and  too  busy  to  think  of  marriage.  He  had  courted 
nobody,  and  certainly  nobody  had  courted  him.  He  had 
not  been  attractive  to  the  girls,  for  he  had  been  rather 
unprepossessing.  His  eyes  were  undeniably  handsome, 
bat  his  long,  angular  body,  his  swarthy  skin,  and  strong, 
irregular  features  had  won  for  him  the  sobriquet  of 
*'  Ugly  Dick/*  a  nickname  that  had  clung  to  him  until 
the  days  of  his  prosperity. 

His  appearance  had  improved  somewhat  with  his  cir- 
cumstances. His  figure  had  gained  some  rotundity. 
Good  living  and  good  sleep  had  taken  the  haggard  look 
out  of  his  face.  He  had  now  the  perfect  dress  and  the 
comfortable  air  of  the  capitalist,  in  lieu  of  the  threadbare 
garb  and  troubled  expression  of  the  indigent  derk. 
Men  and  women  discovered  new  attractions  in  him  daily. 
Mothers  angled  for  him  for  their  daughters,  and  pater- 
f&mUsaM  constantly  invited  him  to  dine.  Although  he 
was  forty  years  old  young  ladies  wore  their  prettiest 
dresses  to  attract  this  prosaic,  determined  man,  who  did 
not  know  a  Parisian  costume  from  a  linsey-woolsey.  But 
all  this  was  in  vain.  The  only  woman  for  whom  he  felt 
more  than  casual  interest  was  Adrienne  Stanton,  and  he 
was  waiting  to  see  the  coaching  club  solely  because  she 
was  to  be  one  of  its  party.  Although  he  loved  her  it 
cannot  be  said  that  on  this  occasion  he  anticipated  much 
pleasure  in  seeing  her.  She  would  ride  past  ihe  Grad- 
dock  Club-house  in  company  with  his  rival ! 

Very  few  men  are  generous  enough  to  admire  their 
nvals,  and  in  this  particular  Bryant  was  not  exceptional. 
Instead  of  admiring  Perry  Stevens  he  despised  him. 
Stevens  was  not  overstocked  with  brains,  and  Bryant, 
who  was  a  man  of  really  exceptional  intelligence,  con- 
sidered him  a  fool.  Stevens  was  twenty -eight  years  old 
and  a  Bostonian.  He  had  come  to  Craddock  from  New 
England  with  a  great  many  Old  England  notions.  He 
aped  the  cockneys  in  their  dress,  their  pronunciation  and 
their  sports.  He  had  lived  in  London  during  a  season 
or  two,  where  he  had  employed  his  time  in  acquiring  the 
style  and  habits  of  the  fops  of  Great  Britain,  and  had  re- 
turned to  America  a  very  bad  caricature  of  juvenile  John 
BulL  Bryant,  who  was  a  typical  American,  and  there- 
fore proud  of  his  country,  had  an  almost  savage  intoler- 
ance of  all  this  folly.  No  self-made  man  in  a  free  and 
essentially  democratic  country  could  regard  it  much 
more  leniently. 

But  Stevens  had  money,  which  in  the  eyes  of  society 
covered  a  multitude  of  sins.  He  had  as  much  by  in- 
heritance as  Bryant  had  gained  by  twenty  years  of  per- 
sistent labor.  When -Stevens  had  fancied  that  he  would 
like  to  be  a  director  of  the  Craddock  Oil  Company,  his 
money  bought  him  stock  enough  to  give  him  the  ap- 
pointment. It  gave  this  ignorant  youth  a  seat  t)eside 
hoary -headed  directors  who  had  manufactured  oil  before 
the  lamp  of  his  little  life  was  lighted. 

The  procession  of  coaches  came  down  the  street  at  a 


break-neck  pace.  The  owners  drove  their  six-in-hand 
most  cleverly  ;  the  ladies  upon  the  coaches  wore  cos- 
tumes that  astonished  even  the  well-dressed  town  of 
Craddock  ;  the  lackeys  blew  their  trumpets  lustily,  and 
the  horses  reared  and  plunged  after  the  most  approved 
and  spirited  style.  Perry  Stevens  drove  six  thorough- 
breds. He  wore  a  brand-new  coaching  costume,  im- 
ported  for  the  occasion.  He  wore  his  hair  combed  for- 
ward after  the  fashion  of  a  lady*s  bang.  He  snapped 
his  whip  and  smfled  at  Miss  Stanton,  showing  a  row  of 
pretty,  white  teeth  under  his  little  waxed  mustache. 

With  darkened  oountenanoe  Bichard  Bryant  watched 
the  couple.  He  had  waited  to  see  them  because  he 
thought  the  sight  would  be  wholesome  disc%>line  for 
him.  If  they  were  engaged,  as  the  gossips  declared  they 
were,  he  must  become  accustomed  to  seeing  them  to- 
gether. But  the  sight  of  Adrienne's  flushed  and  happy 
face  stirred  him  powerfully.  He  noticed  how  young  and 
beautiful  she  appeared.  She  was  twenty -seven  years  of 
age,  but  her  figure  and  complexion  were  as  youthful  and 
fresh  as  a  g^l's  in  her  teens.  He  watched  the  pair  until 
they  flashed  out  of  sight,  and  then  he  put  on  his  over- 
coat and  walked  home.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful 
physique,  who  could  have  crushed  his  rival  with  one 
hand ;  but  he  went  home  feeling  as  if  they  had  met  in 
combat  and  Stevens  had  worsted  him.  He  felt  old  and 
ponderous. 

"So  thai  is  my  rival !"  he  said  to  himself,  while  he 
recalled  Stevens's  slim,  little  figure,  his  eyeglaas  and 
his  bang.  In  spite  of  his  depression,  he  grimly  smiled 
at  the  picture.  **  Ugly  IHck,  this  ought  to  kill  the  last 
vestige  of  your  Tsnity,"  he  said. 

Bryant  repeatedly  told  himself  that  he  could  have  for- 
given Adrienne  for  preferring  another  man  to  himself. 
He  was  thirteen  years  her  senior,  was  not  "  a  society 
man,*'  and  was  certainly  not  an  "Adonis."  There  were 
many  jhen  of  brains  who  were  younger,  more  agreeable, 
and  better-looking  than  he,  and  it  would  have  seemed 
natural  for  her  to  prefer  one  of  them.  But  Stevens ! 
Bryant  could  find  no  language  to  express  his  soom  of 
"  the  little  ape,"  as  he  mentally  styled  him.  Bryant  had 
been  a  very  frequent  visitor  at  the  Stantons'  residence 
until  the  day  of  the  Tally -ho  Carnival.  Adrienne's  ap- 
pearance on  Stevens's  coach  had  given  confirmation  to 
the  rumor  that  they  were  betrothed,  and  Bryant  de- 
cided that  his  visits  were  not  necessary  to  Miss  Stanton's 
happiness.  He  was  in  a  bad  humor  and  he  staid  at 
home. 

He  soon  had  little  time  for  reflection,  for  his  company 
became  involved  in  difficulties  which  absorbed  his  atten* 
tion.  Once  in  a  while— sometimes  at  his  committee  meet- 
ings, sometimes  when  he  was  addressing  the  board  of 
directors — his  mind  reverted  to  the  woman  he  loved. 
But  he  did  not  encourage  these  thoughts  of  her,  and  the 
sight  of  Stevens's  dandy  figure  always  enabled  him  to 
rid  himself  of  any  tender  retrospection.  Bryant  was  con- 
vinced that  she  could  not  care  for  Stevens.  No  woman 
of  her  refinement  and  attainments  could  really  esteem 
the  little  millionaire.  It  must  be  that  this  woman,  with 
all  her  intelligence,  her  courage  and  her  kindness  of 
heart,  had  a  serious— a  revolting  fault.  She  must  be 
•grossly  and  inordinately  fond  of  money  or  she  would 
not  think  of  marrying  Perry  Stevens.  There  must  be 
an  ugly  blot  on  what  Bryant  had  deemed  a  spotless 
character. 

A  daring  speculator,  named  Ezra  Keene,  had  formed  a 
new  oil  company  that  was  seriously  damaging  the  old. 
Keene  was  an  oinscrupulous  manipulator  of  stocks,  who 
for  years  had  watched  the  Craddock  Oil  Company,  but 
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had  never  been  admitted  to  its  directorship.  Now  he 
had  formed  an  opposition  company  to  help  him  gain  the 
loDg-ooTeted  prize.  He  claimed  that  he  had  discovered 
certain  means  of  refining  oil,  of  which  the  Craddock 
company  was  still  in  ignorance.  He  was  underselling 
them  and  gaining  so  many  of  their  customers  that  their 
receipts  were  decreasing  alarmingly.  The  newspapers 
were  filled  with  aoconnts  of  the  cheapness  and  purity 
of  the  new  oil,  and  the  Craddock  oil  stock  fell  very  low 
indeed.  Some  of  the  directors  of  the  old  company  dis- 
cnased  the  advisability  of  trying  to  buy  Keene  out,  to 
get  him  and  this  cheap  oil  out  of  their  way,  but  Bryant 
iras  bttteriy  opposed  to  having  any  dealings  with  him. 
To  buy  Keene  out  meant  to  consolidate  the  two  com- 
panies, and  to  admit  Keene  into  the  charmed  circle  of 
the  Craddock  Oil  Company. 

"We  all  know  Keene's  reputation,"  he  said.  **His 
dishonesty  is  proyerbial,  and  any  reputable  company 
mnst  lose  caste  by  association  with  him.  He  has  broken 
every  eontract  he  has  ever  made,  hoping  afterward  to 
compromise  matters  and  then  gain  some  advantages  that 
the  original  agreement  did  not  give  him.  He  has  en- 
riched himself  by  robbing  everybody  who  has  trusted 
him.  He  has  wrecked  every  enterprise  in  which  he  has 
had  power.  If  we  admit  such  a  wolf  into  our  fold,  the 
natoral  deduction  follows :  we  will  be  fleeced.  We 
all  Imow  what  it  costs  to  manufacture  good  oil.  We 
knov  that  Keene  cannot  make  good  oil  and  sell  it  at 
his  present  figures  without  loss  to  his  company.  Our 
best  plan  seems  to  be  to  leave  him  alone  and  let  him 
rain  himsell  He  will  be  forced  to  raise  the  price  of  oil 
or  go  to  the  walL  If  we  should  buy  him  out,  a  dozen 
other  mushroom  companies  will  spring  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  bought  out  also.  We  cannot  purchase 
rival  companies  indefinitely." 

The  directors  agreed  to  make  no  concessions  to  Keene. 
iU  they  feared  he  would  skirmish  around  and  try  to  get 
a  "majority  "  of  their  stock,  they  agreed  that  they  would 
not  sell  a  single  share  while  the  Keene  Oil  Company  was 
fighting  them. 

There  was  a  rumor  afloat  in  the  town  of  Craddock  that 
Miss  Stanton's  father  was  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
Perry  Stevens  heard  it,  and,  singularly  enough,  was  glad 
to  know  that  it  was  true.  Contrary  to  the  gossip  con- 
oeming  them,  Mr.  Stevens  and  Miss  Stanton  were  not  en- 
gaged, and,  in  spite  of  his  wealth  and  vanity,  there  were 
times  when  he  seriously  doubted  that  he  was  progressing 
well  in  his  courtship.  He  had  determined  to  marry 
Adrienne,  and  had  been  annoyed  to  find  that  she  did 
not  appear  to  appreciate  the  advantageousness  of  such 
a  match.  She  allowed  Stevens  to  escort  her  to  various 
plaees  and  received  his  visits,  but  she  had  never  given 
him  an  opportunity  to  present  his  suit.  He  had  an  un- 
comfortable fear  that  she  preferred  some  one  else,  and  a 
snapieion  had  arisen  in  his  mind  that  the  "  some  one  " 
was  Biehard  Bryant 

He  hated  Bryant.  Stevens  was  not  over  sensitive,  nor 
vtB  he  v^y  keen  in  his  perceptions,  but  he  had  made 
the  disGOrvery  that  Bryant  disapproved  of  his  being  a 
direetor  of  the  oil  company.  He  knew  that  Bryant  con- 
iidsred  him  inefficient  and  silly,  and  he  inwardly  chafed 
lader  this  very  correct  analysis  of  his  character.  If 
StsTQiis  was  sincere  in  anything,  it  was  in  his  vindictive 
haind  for  Bryant 

Mr.  Stanton  could  not  continue  in  his  business  unless 
iie  WM  provided  with  ready  money,  and  Stevens  contem- 
I^aied  lending  him  what  he  required.  He  realized  that 
tUs  ironld  be  an  excellent  opportimity  for  winning 
e't  regard   and   gratitude,  and  was   feverishly 


anxious  lest  Bryant  should  forestall  him.     It  would  be 
like  Bryant  to  offer  aid  in  this  emergency. 

Stevens  did  more  serious  thinking  in  a  few  hours  than 
he  had  done  in  his  previous  life,  and  the  result  was  that 
he  formed  a  plan  to  ruin  Bryant  and  to  secure  Adrienne 
Stanton's  hand  in  marriage.  He  deciced  to  be  a  ta^aitor 
to  his  company,  to  break  his  agreement  with  the  other 
directors,  and  to  sell  out  all  of  his  oil  stock  !  He  knew 
what  would  be  the  result.  Keene  would  obtain  a 
"majority"  of  the  stock,  and  consequently  control  the 
Craddock  Oil  Company.  The  present  officers  would  be 
turned  out  of  their  i>ositions.  The  new  company's  stock 
would  greatly  increase  in  value,  and  the  old  would  fall 
very  far  below  its  actual  worth.  Bryant  would  lose  the 
presidency  and  the  yearly  fortune  it  had  yielded  him, 
and,  as  the  bulk  of  his  wealth  was  invested  in  his  com- 
pany, he  would  be  too  much  impoverished  to  lend 
assistance  to  his  friend. 

Stevens  knew  that  Adrienne  was  devotedly  fond  of  her 
father,  and  he  intended  to  profit  by  this  affection.  Hij 
plan  was  to  propose  to  her  at  once.  If  she  demurred  he 
would  offer  immediate  assistance  to  her  father  on  con- 
dition that  she  would  consent  to  his  proposaL  He  was 
certain  that  her  love  and  pity  for  her  fother  would  induce 
her  to  agree  to  almost  any  terms  that  would  relieve  his 
present  anxieties.  As  soon  as  Stevens  had  completed  his 
plan  he  started  out  to  put  it  into  execution. 

**♦**♦ 

Mr.  Bryant  also  heard  of  Mr.  Stanton's  troubles,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  he  went  to  see  his  friend. 

Bryant  was  in  no  enviable  frame  of  mind  himself,  and 
seemed  in  no  mental  condition  to  offer  consolation.  ^ 
the  newspapers  had  been  recently  filled  with  accounts  of 
Keene's  victory  over  the  Craddock  Oil  Company.  Stevens 
had  sold  out  his  company — Bryant  had  lost  his  position. 
He  was  bitterly  incensed  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  ; 
angered  beyond  expression  because  a  man  whom  he  con- 
sidered a  mere  pygmy  had  proved  powerful  enough  to 
make  all  this  mischief. 

Bryant  had  not  called  at  the  Stantons'  for  weeks,  and 
if  Adrienne  had  ever  cared  for  his  visits  she  had  reason 
to  resent  his  protected  abseoce.  He  was  not  vain  enough 
to  think  that  she  had  missed  him,  and  he  remembered, 
with  something  like  a  grimace,  that  Stevens  had  always 
been  close  at  hand  to  prevent  her  from  being  lonesome. 
The  thought  aroused  his  temper,  and  he  rang  the  door- 
bell so  vigorously  that  it  startled  him.  He  heard  the 
butler  rushing  up  the  stairs,  and  realized  that  the  man 
would  open  the  door  in  a  moment,  expecting  to  hear 
that  the  house  was  in  flames,  or  that  his  master  had 
shot  himself.  It  required  some  nerve  to  enable  him 
to  look  the  servant  calmly  in  the  face  and  ask  if  Mr. 
Stanton  was  at  home  I 

Mr.  Stanton  was  in  Boston,  but  Miss  Adrienne  was  at 
home,  and  received  the  visitor. 

As  soon  as  they  met,  Bryant  was  conscious  of  a  change 
in  her.  She  was  no  less  cordial  than  of  old,  but  there 
was  a  certain  air  of  seriousness  and  dignity  in  her 
manner  that  differed  from  her  former  frank  ingenuous- 
ness. He  wondered  whether  her  betrothal  to  Stevens 
had  wrought  the  change  in  her.  Could  it  be  that  she 
had  idealized  her  betrothed  and  was  sacrificing  to  him 
her  woman's  devotion  ?  Was  she  growing  better  and 
sweeter  for  the  fatal  mistake  she  was  making  ? 

When  they  were  seated  she  was  the  first  to  speak. 
She  was  sittlQg  before  the  open  fire,  her  hands  lying 
idly  in  her  lap  and  the  firelight  shining^  softly  on  her 

face  and  hair.  digitized  by  CrfOOQlC, 

"I  am  very  glad  that  you  came  to-night,"  she  said. 
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**  althongh  your  visit  was  intended  for  mj  father,  and 
he  is  not  at.home.  In  a  very  few  days  I  am  going  to  sail 
for  England,  and  as  soon  as  possible  my  father  will 
follow  me.  I  never  expect  to  see  this  place  again,  and 
before  I  go  I  want  to  say  good-by  to  all  my  Graddook 
friends.  My  father's  financial  afbirs  will  force  him  to 
give  up  his  business,  this  house  and  this  furniture.  He 
will  have  to  begin  life  all  over  again.  My  home  will  be 
in  London,  and  I  have  persuaded  him  to  come  and  live 
near  me  ?" 

**  Are  you  sure  that  your  father  must  fail  ?  Cannot 
something  be  done  to  help  him  over  his  difficulties  ? 
I  must  see  him  as  soon  as  he  returns." 

He  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  was  restlessly  pacing  the 
floor.  He  was  powerfully  affected  by  what  she  had  told 
him.  She  was  going  away,  and  her  home  would  be  in 
London  !  He  remembered  Stevens's  pencharU  for  Lon- 
don, and  concluded  that  they  intended  to  be  married 
privately,  and  then  make  their  home  in  the  giant  city. 
Stevens  was  rich  enough  to  live  where  he  pleased. 

It  hurt  Bryant  cruelly  to  know  that  this  would  proba- 
bly be  his  last  interview  with  the  woman  he  loved,  but 
in  his  infinite  generosity  he  thought  less  of  his  own  suf- 
fering than  of  the  unhappiness  in  store  for  her.  What 
an  awakening  she  would  experience  when  she  learned 
Stevens's  actual  worthlessness  ! 

It  pained  Bryant  to  think  of  honest  John  Stanton 
being  exiled  because  of  his  misfortunes,  and  he  wondered 
why  Stevens  had  not  helped  him. 

Bryant's  visit  was  short,  but  before  he  went  away  he 
told  Adrienne  how  deeply  he  regretted  her  Other's  mis- 
fortune, and  how  much  he  desired  to  be  of  service  to 
them  both.  He  told  her  that  be  hoped  her  life  in  England 
would  be  very  happy,  and  then  he  said  good-by.  He 
went  away  abruptly,  leaving  her  puzzled  by  his  manner. 
He  had  somewhere  in  a  suburb  of  the  town  a  private 
office,  where  he  sometimes  went  and  locked  himself  in, 
away  from  all  intruders.    He  visited  this  **d6n,"  as  he 


called  it,  after  his  interview  with  Adrienne,  and  reviewed 
his  situation.  He  realized  that  Stevens  had  robbed  him 
of  everything  in  life  that  he  held  dear. 

He  was  in  his  room  on  the  following  evening,  when  he 
heard  a  little  altercation  at  the  door.  A  lady  was  seeking 
admittance,  and  was  being  refused  by  the  boy  in  attend- 
ance. Bryant's  heart  gave  a  great  bound  at  the  sound 
of  Adrienne  Stanton's  voice,  and  he  was  at  her  side  in 
a  moment. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  brilliant  with 
intense  excitement.     She  spoke  at  once  : 

'*  I  have  accidentally  heard  there  is  a  scheme  to  bum 
the  Craddock  Oil  factories  to-night  The  time  set  for 
igniting  them  is  ten  o'clock.  I  was  sketching  in  the  tower 
on  Craddock  Hill  to-day,  and  two  men  entered  it.  They 
staid  in  the  room  below  mine,  and  discussed  their  plan 
to  bum  the  factories.  As  the  day  was  so  cold  they  be- 
lieved the  tower  was  deserted.  I  dared  not  move  lest 
they  would  discover  me,  and  I  have  been  kept  a  prisoner 
there  until  now.  They  said  that  there  was  no  watchman 
in  the  Bryant  refinery,  and  their  plan  is  to  start  the 
fire  in  that  building." 

She  was  exhausted,  and  nearly  frozen,  but  she  bore  her 
discomforts  without  complaint.  It  was  nine  o'clock  now, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  He  begged  her  to  be 
seated  beside  his  fire,  while  he  telegraphed  to  the  police 
station  for  assistance,  and  to  his  stable  for  a  horse.  She 
watched  him  quickly  making  his  preparations,  and  she 
did  not  interrupt  him.  He  asked  her  to  wait  there  until 
his  return  from  the  factories. 

**  I  will  not  be  gone  long,"  he  said,  "  and  will  take  you 
home.  I  beg  you  to  wait  here  and  to  allow  my  servant 
to  make  you  as  comfortable  as  possible." 

He  was  away  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  riding  hard 
toward  the  factories  from  which  he  had  derived  a  living 
for  many  years.  When  he  reached  the  grounds  be  re- 
alized that  he  was  too  late.  For  some  reason  the  incendi- 
aries had  changed  their  plan  and  started  the  fire  before 
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the  appointed  time.  The  polioe  and  Bryant  reached  the 
place  simaltaneoiisly.  One  of  the  incendiaries  was  mak- 
ing a  narrow  escape  from  a  burning  building.  The  oil 
Uazed  as  only  oil  can  bum,  the  fire  making  such  violent 
headway  that  the  wretched  creature  was  nearly  overtaken 
by  the  jQamee.  He  rushed  out  blindly,  the  glare  and  roar 
of  burning  oil  and  timber  terrifying  him  almost  to  mad- 
ness. Bryant  saw  him  and  pursued  him.  The  man  ran 
like  a  deer,  but  Bryant  gained  on  him,  and  finally 
caught  him.  As  he  held  him  the  fire  suddenly  burst 
through  the  refinery  windows.  Its  lurid  light  shone 
red  and  glaring  upon  Bryant's  prisoner,  and  the  two 
men  recognissed  each  other. 
Bryant*8  hold  relaxed. 

"Great  heavens T  he  said.  ''You  are  Perry  Stevens." 
"And  he  is  my  prisoner,"  a  polioe  officer  said,  and 
took  Stevens  into  custody. 

Bryant  rode  back  to  his  office  very  slowly.  He  had 
promised  Adrienne  that  he  would  soon  return,  but  he 
fomid  it  hard  to  keep  his  promise.  The  factories  were 
doomed.  He  never  once  looked  back  at  the  awful  glare 
that  told  all  Oraddock  of  the  fire.  The  sky  and  earth 
might  be  dyed  in  red  for  all  he  knew  or  cared.  He 
oonld  think  of  nothing  but  the  task  before  him — the  task 
of  teUing  Adrienne  Stanton  of  her  lover's  arrest.  To- 
morrow all  the  newspapers  would  contain  accounts  of 
Stefens's  incarceration.  It  was  best  that  she  should 
hear  the  story  first  from  the  lips  of  a  friend. 

What  a  singular  fatality  there  seemed  to  be  in  her 
having  been  his  betrayer !  She  had  gone  to  the  Orad- 
dock Tower  to  sketch.  She  expected  to  sail  for  England 
on  the  morrow,  and  she  had  wished  to  take  with  her 
some  pictures  of  the  place  that  had  been  her  home  for  a 
score  of  years.  The  tower  had  an  upper  and  lower  room, 
▼ith  an  opea  spiral  staircase  in  the  centre.  She  had 
seated  herself  in  the  upper  room,  and  had  not  been  ob- 
senred  by  Stevens  and  his  accomplice.  The  plotters  had 
lelt  secure  in  that  silent,  lonely  place,  and  had  talked 
aloud. 

Why  had  she  not  recognized  Stevens's  voice  ?  Bryant 
decided  that  distance  had  made  it  seem  unfamiliar  to 
her.  Perhaps  he  had  taken 
little  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion, or  perhaps  Adrienne 
had  heard  his  voice  and 
failed  to  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  her  senses. 

And  this  man,  who  had 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  trying 
to  injure  his  fellows ;  who 
had  burned  or  helped  burn 
the  Oraddock  factories,  and 
who  was  now  behind  prison- 
hars,  was  the  man  who  was 
to  have  married  Adrienne 
Stant<m  on  the  morrow  ! 
How  could  Bryant  break 
her  heart  by  telling  her 
that  her  betrothed  was  a 
piisoner,  and  that  her  evi- 
dence had  been  conducive 
to  his  capture  ? 

He  went  up  to  the  room 
where  she  was  waiting, 
dreading  his  task,  and  suf- 
fering keenly  because  of  the 
woimd  he  must  inflict.  She 
stood  before  a  window 
the  distant   fire. 


As  she  turned  and  saw  his  face  she  thought  she  read 
his  trouble. 

''I  came  too  late,"  she  said.  ''I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  could  not  have  helped  you  to  save  the  buildings." 

'•You  made  a  brave  effort,"  he  said;  "but  nothing 
could  save  them.  By  the  time  the  fire-engines  arrived 
the  oil  was  blazing,  and  water  had  no  effect  upon  it." 

She  drew  her  cloak  about  her  prex>aratory  to  leaving, 
but  he  detained  her. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you  before  you  go,"  he  said, 
his  eyes  filled  with  divine  pity  ;  "  something  that  will 
grieve  you  cruelly.  You  are  brave,  Adrienne,  but  you 
will  need  all  your  courage  now,  and  all  of  your  self- 
control.  Some  one  whom  you  know  and  respect  has  been 
arrested.  He  has  been  charged  with  willfully  burning 
the  Oraddock  factories.     Shall  I  teU  you  who  it  is  ?" 

He  was  astonished  at  her  calmness. 

"  You  need  not  tell  me,"  she  said.  "  I  know  who  was 
in  the  tower  to-day.  It  was  no  one  whom  I  respect  It 
was  Perry  Stevens  with  his  val&L*' 

**  Adrienne  I"  He  stopped  her  so  sternly  that  her  lips 
quivered.  "Eemember  that  you  were  to  have  been  his 
wife.  Don't  condemn  him  before  he  has  been  con- 
victed." 

The  blood  surged  into  her  face,  dyeing  it  and  her  neck 
a  warm,  sweet  crimson. 

"  I  am  not  his  promised  wife,  and  never  was,  and  never 
thought  of  being.    I  owe  him  no  allecfiance. " 

"But,"  he  said,  eagerly,  his  heart  beating  with  a  new, 
glad  hope,  "  I  thought  you  were  to  be  married  and  sail 
for  Europe  to-morrow.  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  your 
home  was  to  be  in  London  ?" 

"  My  father's  sister  offered  me  a  home  with  her,"  she 
said,  "and  I  accepted  it.  It  is  in  London.  If  you  have 
finished  your  catechism  now  I  would  like  you  to  take 
me  home." 

"  I  have  not  finished,"  he  told  her.  "I  have  another 
question  yet  to  ask.     Will  you  marry  me,  Adrienne  ?" 

Mr.  Stanton  did  not  fail  and  Bryant  was  not  ruined, 
after  all.     As  the  latter  expressed  it,  he  had  "unloaded  " 
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his  stock  immediatelj  after  Keene^s  admission  into  tlio 
company  and  before  the  fire.  He  had  lost  heavily  by 
Stevens's  treachery,  but  was  still  a  man  of  generous 
means.  He  helped  John  Stanton  over  his  difficulties,  and 
was  himself  made  president  of  a  new  corporation  formed 
by  the  former  directors  of  the  Graddook  Oil  Company. 
In  time  he  understood  Stevens's  object  for  burning  the 
factories.  Stevens  had  been  bitterly  disappointed  by 
Miss  Stanton's  refusal  of  his  offer.  He  had  offered  to  aid 
her  father  if  she  would  yield,  but  Adrienne  was  as  firm  as 
adamant.  She  would  rather  see  her  ftither  ruined  than 
save  him  by  such  methods.  Stevens  left  her,  feeUag 
more  fully  convinced  than  ever  before  that  Bryant  was  in 
his  way.  In  his  jealous  rage,  he  determined  to  complete 
his  rival's  ruin  by  burning  the  factories.  He  believed 
that  Bryant's  money  was  all  invested  in  Graddock  oil, 
and  he  determined  to  destroy  the  proi>erty. 

His  f>aUi  was  never  caught,  and  Stevens  was  never 
brought  to  trial  He  forfeited  very  heavy  bail  and  ran 
away. 

Adrienne  did  not  go  away  to  London.  She  had  her 
choice  between  going  there  or  marrying  Bryant.  She 
preferred  the  alternative,  and  is  very  happy  with  ''Ugly 
Dick." 


EDIBLE  BIKD-NESTS. 


A  CERTAIN  smatterer  in  letters,  being  at  a  well-known 
literary  club,  took  it  into  his  head  to  abuse  with  great 
freedom  all  the  modem  literati,  observing  that  there  was 
but  very  little  wit,  humor  or  learning  in  the  present  age. 
Some  time  after  one  of  our  most  popular  writers  came 
into  the  room,  when  a  gentleman  told  him  how  his  friend 
had  been  abusing  "  the  modems."  "  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  his  ill-nature,"  said  the  author ;  ''he  would 
abuse  the  ancients,  too,  if  he  knew  their  names." 


There  are  certain  caves  in  islands  off  the  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  where  edible  bird-nests  are  produced. 
The  islands  are  very  small,  and  almost  inaccessible; 
they  lie  between  8^  and  lO'^  N.  latitude,  and  between 
twenty  and  forty  miles  off  the  coast.  They  belong  to 
the  Siamese  Government,  and  are  farmed  out  to  o<»i- 
tzactors,  who  collect  the  nests,  and  dispatch  thsm  to 
China.  The  harvest  is  during  the  months  of  March  and 
ApriL  As  soon  as  the  nests  are  built,  and  before  the 
awallows  begin  to  lay  their  eggs,  they  are  ecdleeted.  The 
birds  then  build  second  nests,  and  these  are  likewise 
taken  away.  The  third  nests  are  left  undisturbed  for 
the  birds  to  lay  and  hatch.  The  island  viuted  by  the 
Danish  writer  was  about  500  feet  high  and  8^000  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  caveei  are  accessible  by  means  of  rattan  ladders, 
and  the  nests  are  collected  from  the  roofs  by  means  of 
rattan  galleries  and  stagings.  To  show  the  impossibility 
of  ingress  and  egress  without  artificial  assistance,  it  is 
stated  that  about  forty  years  ago,  before  the  oollectioQ 
and  sale  of  the  nests  was  made  a  Ooverament  monopoly, 
about  fifty  Malays  arrived  at  the  caves  before  the  Siamese, 
and  commenced  taking  the  nests  ;  while  they  were  engaged 
in  this  the  Siamese  arrived,  and  in  revenge  ran  away  with 
the  rattan  ladders,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  Malays  to  die 
of  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  caves,  from  which  their  only 
means  of  escape  had  been  taken.  Their  skeletons  are 
still  in  the  caves.  These  Siamese  caves  appear  smaller, 
not  so  w^  ordered,  and  infinitely  wilder  and  more 
dangerous  than  those  at  Gomanton,  but  otherwise  there 
appears  little  diffiurence  in  the  nests  themselves,  or  in 
the  mode  of  collecting  them. 


It  is  a  home  of  peace :  in  all  the  glory 

Of  Autuma's  bravery  of  red  and  gold. 
Stand  beech  and  elm  about  the  minster  hoary. 

Within  whose  walls  our  fathers  knelt  of  old. 

The  place  is  holy  ground :  yet  sounds  of  singing 
Ascend  not  hence,  nor  wingM  words  of  prayer. 

Save  when,  from  yonder  hamlet  slowly  bringing 
A  lifeless  form  to  lay  with  loving  care 

Among  *' familiar  dust,"  come  sons  of  labor, 

And  careless  children  throng  the  hallowed  sward, 

While,  by  the  graveside  of  their  ancient  neighbor. 
The  priest  recites  the  goodness  of  the  XiOrd. 

Above  the  trees  the  harvest  moon  is  shining: 
Upon  the  diafch-~about  whose  crumbling  walls 

The  oenstant  ivy's  myriad  leaves  are  twining— 
The  pale,  soft  beam  in  gentle  radiance  falls. 

Within  the  Cone  the  silvery  light  is  streaming 

Through  ruined  windows,  once  with  stories  dight. 

Athwart  the  tombs  where  lie,  as  though  a-dreaming, 
The  carven  forms  of  old-time  dame  and  knight 

It  floods  the  navei  and  in  its  rays  the  chancel 
Resplendent  g^ows  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 

When  here  was  preached  the  faith  no  change  can  cancel, 
Since,  like  its  Lord,  it  liveth  evermore. 


UNDER   THE    HARVEST   MOON." 

By  John  F.  Rolph. 

I  read  the  mottoes  from  the  old  evangels. 


And  in  a  faded  fresco  dimly  trace 
The  simple  legend  of  the  children's  angels, 
Who  alway  do  behold  the  Father's  face: 

Then  from  these  courts^  where  nevermore  may  mortal 
Be  trained  for  this  world's  cross  and  that  world's  palm, 

I  pass  to  where,  without  the  brier-choked  portal. 
Faint  lingers  yet  the  breath  of  Summer's  balm. 

Beneath  my  feet  the  listless  dead  are  sleeping : 

The  winds  are  whist:  naught  breaks  the  stiUness  save 

A  broken  sob  from  yon  lone  orphan,  keeping 
Her  wonted  tryst  beside  a  grass-grown  grave ; 

Or  some  faint  eoho  oi  the  oeaseless  riot. 
That  throbbeth  through  the  arteries  within 

The  heart  of  the  great  City  of  Disquiet, 

Where  stalk  the  shapes  of  Selfishness  and  Sin. 

It  is  a  home  of  peace :  yet,  unattending. 

My  truant  fancy  these  calm  precincts  leaves. 

For  distant  fields  where  long  since  two  were  wending 
Their  way  at  eventide  among  the  sheaves. 

This  place  is  holy  ground :  but  each  heart  taketh 

Unto  itself  a  place  to  build  a  shrine : 
And  oft,  in  love,  unto  Its  Mecca  maketh 

A  pilgrimage;  and  so  this  heart  of  mine 


Goes  forth  from  hence  to-night  across  the  meadows 
And  all  the  ^tening  miles  that  lie  between, 

To  where  the  cypress  casts  its  slender  shadows 
In  the  soft  moonlight  o'er  a  mound  of  green. 
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A  TOUR   THROUGH 

By  L.  E.  C. 


NORMANDY. 


The  qnaint  old  French  towns  are  beaaidfnl,  and  I  fonnd 
none  more  so  than  the  village  of  Honflenr,  at  the  month 
of  the  Seine,  which  daims  to  date  from  the  time  of  the 
Boman  emjieroTS.  Here  GsBsar  embarked  for  the  con- 
quest of  Britain,  and  it  was  again  to  this  little  port  that 
heretmned. 

The  anci^ii  seaport  town  of  Portns-Itins  lay,  indeed, 
nesier  the  sea  than  tiie  present  Honflenr.  Bnilt  on  a 
pronumtoiy  which  extends  ont  into  the  waves,  it  was,  in 
time^  iiuuidaled  and  completely  destroyed.  A  new  city, 
named  fionne-flenr,  grew  np  near  the  mins  of  Portns- 
Itiiis,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  forti- 
iieations  were  erected  aronnd  this  town.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  oommenteed  the  ravaging  of  Nenstna  by  the 
Norsemen,  cmly  ending  after  the  establishment  of  the 
dominion  (^  Bollo  over  the  country,  which  became  the 
Dnchy  of  Normandy. 

Honflenr  remained  nnder  the  mle  of  the  Normans 
until  1106,  when  William  n.,  Qowui  of  Mortaine  and 
Lord  of  Honflenr,  tried  by  force  of  arms  to  take  the 
Gonnty  of  Kent,  which  he  had  in  vain  claimed  from 
Henry  L  of  England,  as  heir  of  his  nncle  Odo,  Bishop 
of  Bayenx.  In  the  struggle  he  lost  his  possessions  and 
his  liberty.  Honflenr  was  then  held  by  the  English 
until  Geoi&oy,  Pnke  of  Anjon,  wrested  it  from  Stephen 
of  England. 

Amid  all  this,  Honflenr  became  a  commercial  port  of 
considerable  importance.  When  Henry  Y.  reconqnered 
Kormandy,  that  yonng  English  King  made  Honflenr  his 
residence.  It  was  at  this  epoch,  1443,  that  the  churches 
of  Si  Leonard  and  Si  Catherine  were  bnili 

At  last,  nnder  Charles  YIL,  France  succeeded  in  ex- 
pelling the  English  from  Normandy,  and  no  stranger 
has  since  held  sway  there.  Bnt  in  1871  the  Pmssians 
encamped  in  the  environs  of  Honflenr.  The  2dd  of  Feb- 
mary  they  entered  the  town,  violating  the  conditions  of 
the  srmistioe. 

In  1833  Ixmis  Philippe  visited  Honflenr,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  honors  that  the  town  conld  display  ; 
bat  fifteen  yearn  later  he  was  again  at  Honflenr,  a 
fugitive,  endeavoring  in  disguise  to  reach  secretly  the 
shores  of  England. 

Bnt  enough  of  dry  history,  of  battles  and  bloodshed 
tod  dark  days.  We  are  in  the  old  Church  of  Si  Leonard. 
It  is  Hay,  the  month  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  so, 
especially  dear  to  the  Honfleurais.  The  shrine  of  the 
Madonna  is  one  mass  of  white  flowers,  which  flll  the 
sir  with  a  rare  perfnme.  In  the  centre  of  the  church 
are  the  children,  the  boys  on  one  side,  the  girls  on  the 
other,  undergoing  a  cross-examination  in  their  catech- 
ism by  the  prieets,  to  decide  on  their  admission  amongst 
the  "  first  communicants  ^  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Unlike  the  other  churches,  Si  Leonard's  is  painted  in- 
side ;  the  pillars  are  of  a  deep  red,  the  ceiling  in  many 
brilliant  colors. 

As  we  leave  the  church  we  look  round  at  the  pic- 
turesque old  houses,  rising  high  and  narrow,  nearly  every 
window  having  its  jardinier  filled  with  flowers,  while 
Dweses  and  lichens  creep  over  the  roofs,  and  tufts  of  snap- 
dragon force  their  way  between  the  stones  of  the  walls. 
y^hsX  thrilling  histories  lie  under  their  weight  of  years  : 
oi  the  days  of  1557,  when  those  who  refused  to  abjure 
the  creed  of  their  fathers  were  mowed  down,  and  the 
streets  eeeked  with  blood.   A  few  years  rpll  b^,  aiid  ro^al 


visitors,  with  brilliant  pageants,  fill  the  streets,  and  feast- 
ing takes  the  place  of  savage  butchery  ;  while  music,  jest 
and  laughter  float  in  the  idle  air,  and  the  old  town  is  gay. 
And  later  on,  again,  when  Honflenr  has  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  its  warfares,  and  new  buildings  rise  on  the 
old  ruins,  its  ships  go  out  with  merchandise,  and  its 
traders  return  from  the  Congo  freighted  with  slaves — 
black  creatures  that  crouch  with  fear,  and  look  in 
wonder  at  their  strange  surroundings,  and  shiver  at  the 
cool  wind  of  the  north  when  it  touches  their  naked 
bodies.  Those  are  the  sights  and  pictures  that  those 
old  houses  hold,  the  memory  of  which  clings  to  the  very 
mortar  now  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens. 

We  go  down  (for  a  French  country  town  is  all  ups  and 
downs)  to  the  Place  Ste.  Catherine.  It  is  market-day, 
and  the  stalls  are  piled  high  with  luscioiis  fruit,  choice 
vegetables,  fresh  eggs,  and  butter  that  has  no  equal  ; 
bunches  of  old-fashioned,  sweet-smelling  flowers  lie  in 
profusion,  for  which  one  pays  but  a  few  sotis.  One  side 
of  the  market-place  is  formed  by  the  Church  of  Ste. 
Catherine,  now  classed  amongst  the  historical  monu- 
ments of  Honflenr.  The  belfry,  a  quaint-looking  struc- 
ture, with  the  upper  part  supported  by  wooden  beams, 
stands  in  front  of  the  church,  but  sei>arated  from  it  by 
a  narrow  street ;  many  call  it  ''  the  church  with  the 
street  running  through  ii"  The  lower  part  is  used  as  a 
storehouse. 

We  follow  the  Bue  Dupuits,  which  is  gradually  lost  in 
a  country  road  leading  to  the  Chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Grftce.  This  is  the  church  of  the  pilgrim,  and  to  this 
shrine  the  sailor  and  poor  fisherman  turn  in  spirit  when 
the  tempest  rages  and  the  angry  sea  threatens  to  engulf 
his  frail  bark  ;  by  the  number  of  ex  voion^  I  would  judge 
that  their  fidth  is  rewarded,  and  that  the  <'Te  Deum  " 
has  often  been  sung  botii  hj  young  and  old. 

It  is  a  pretty  little  chapel,  of  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross^  with 
a  rounded,  domed  porch.  Inside,  the  waUs  are  covered 
with  paintings,  representing  fearful  disasters  at  sea ;  at 
each  altar  are  hung  wreaths,  and  the  white  ribbon  badges 
worn  by  the  boys  at  their  first  communion,  and  even  the 
crutches  of  cripples,  as  oflferings  to  the  Virgin  for  an- 
swered prayers.  From  the  ceiling  are  suspended  minia- 
ture ships,  the  mariners'  oflferings  in  memory  of  dangers 
passed.  In  olden  days,  princes  and  princesses,  the  great, 
the  rich,  the  powerful,  paid  their  homage  here,  till,  by 
their  donations,  it  became  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
country. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  church  is  the  restaurant 
of  The  Benaissance,  a  good  old-fashioned  farmhouse 
where  the  pilgrims  enjoy  a  good  meaL  At  the  edge  of 
the  faUme  is  a  large  cross ;  down  below,  the  fishing- 
boats  are  returning,  and  the  women  with  their  baskets 
are  waiting  to  carry  the  fish  ashore.  While  we  stood 
watching  them,  an  old  man  drew  near  and  told  us  that, 
about  seventy  years  ago,  when  he  was  but  a  lad,  he, 
with  a  number  of  fishermen,  had  gone  out  ;  their 
boats  were  seized  by  an  English  cruiser.  The  capture 
being  disapproved  by  the  English  authorities,  orders 
were  gfiven  to  send  the  men  back  to  their  town  ;  but 
aU  communication  being  forbidden  between  the  shore 
and  the  bark  that  conveyed  them,  it  was  fonnd  very  dif- 
ficult to  disembark  them.  Two  of  the  fishermen,  how- 
ever, were  sent  off  in  a  boat  to  announce  at  Honfleu^ 
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I  oonld  scaroel  J  believe 
we  had  done  seven 
leagues,  but  there,  in 
front,  were  the  tall  pop- 
lars which  stand  like  so 
many  sentries  on  guard  at 
every  French  village. 

We  were  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  blessing  of 
the  ocean.  The  proces- 
sion of  priests— the  boys 
in  scarlet  robes  and  white 
surplices,  carrying  candles 
and  banners,  and  the  girls 
in  white— was  on  its  way 
from  the  church  to  the ' 
shore.  The  sea  was  in  one 
of  its  wild  humors ;  white- 
crested  wavee  washing  up 
in  foamy  breakers,  rook- 
ing the  little  boats  that 
lay  on  its  surfaoe.  The 
deep  tones  of  the  clergy- 
man rose  in  a  benediction 
above  the  roar  of  the 
water,  as  he  blessed  it, 
for  the  sake  of  the  toilers 
who  gain  from  it  their 
daily  bread.  A  lull  came 
across  the  waters,  and, 
between  us  and  dark, 
threatening  clouds,  a 
rainbow  flung  its  arch  of 
brilliant  hues  like  the 
covenant  of  old. 

Etretat  is  a  very  fash- 
ionable bathing-resort  in 
Summer,  numbering  up- 
ward of  4,000  Parisian 
and  American  visitors.  It 
has  none  of  the  quaint 
irregularity  and  pictur- 
esqueness  of  old  French 
villages.  Nearly  all  the 
houses  are  new  brick 
structures,  with  nothing 
to    smooth   down    the 


that  to  get  back  the  captives  it  was  only  necessary  to 
send  to  the  vessel,  which  was  then  lying  in  the  roadstead. 
The  intrepid  women  of  Honfleur,  disregarding  regula- 
tions, military  and  civil,  against  any  communication  with 
the  English,  took  the  first  boats  they  found  and  went  to 
the  rescue  of  their  husbands  and  brothers.  But  the 
flotilla  of  the  liberators  was  seized  by  vessels  which  had 
been  sent  out  from  Havre  to  get  the  men,  and  it  was  only 
after  three  days*  captivity  that  those  brave  women  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes. 

We  started  on  the  Etretat  diligence,  which  leaves  Place 
du  March^  de  Notre  Dame,  Havre,  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing. Our  Ave  horses  soon  drew  us  up  the  hill  and  out 
on  the  level  country,  where  a  long,  white  line  of  dusty 
road  wanders  amid  green  meadows  and  waving  seas  of 
young  grain  ;  or  by  orchards,  where  the  trees  and  ground 
are  white  with  apple-bloom,  and  old  stone  farmhouses 
peep  out  from  the  thick  foliage.  Patches  of  yellow 
colza  relieve  the  intense  green  which  stretches  away  to 
the  blue  horizon,  unbroken  by  hedge  or  fence.  Once  in 
a  whue  we  pass  windmills — records  of  the  past—swinging 
their  arms  in  the  morning  wind. 


rough  comers,  and  until  the  Summer  visitors  arriTe 
it  is  melancholy  enough.  But  along  the  shore  every 
rock  and  crevice  has  its  history  and  legend.  September 
2d,  1884,  witnessed  a  weird  scene  on  the  beach  at  the 
foot  of  the  Falaise  d'Amont.  An  Indian  prince,  Bigah- 
Bapa-Sahib-Khauderto-Ohatgay,  traveling  with  his  syiie 
through  the  south  of  Europe,  fled  from  the  cholera  to 
Etretat,  where  in  a  very  short  time  another  malady  at- 
tacked him,  which  proved  fatal.  According  to  the 
Hindoo  creed  all  of  high  degree  must  be  cremated.  Per- 
mission having  been  obtained  from  the  mayor  of  the 
town  and  the  prefect  of  the  department,  preparations 
were  made  for  the  ceremony.  At  two  in  the  momiog 
the  procession  issued  from  the  house.  The  body,  covered 
with  a  white  pall,  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six 
Hindoos  to  the  shore,  where  layers  of  wood  and  shav- 
ings were  ready  to  receive  it.  The  body  was  then 
covered  with  hay  and  shavings,  which  were  ignited.  It 
burned  until  6  a.m.,  when  the  ashes  were  gathered.  One 
third  was  thrown  to  the  sea,  another  to  the  air,  and  the 
rest  placed  in  an  urn,  to  be  taken  back  to  India. 
The  Casino  and  many  of  the  hotels  face  the  vaised 
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gnTded  promenade,  while  lower  down  on  the  beach 
the  boats,  with  broom-thatched  roofs,  in  which  the  fisher- 
men keep  their  nets  and  other  tadde,  give  a  rather 
primitiYe  appearance  to  the  shore.  Up  on  the  heights 
is  the  OalTary,  without  which  no  French  village  would 
be  complete. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  beach,  the  streets  and 
the  "  place  "  are  alive  with  pleasure-seekers  and  merry- 
makers, for  then  commence  the  amusements  of  the  daj. 
AH  around  the  "  place,"  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
tovn,  were  booths  filled  with  every  imaginable  niok- 
DAok ;  also  the  gypsy  houses  on  wheels,  where  fortune- 
t^JlerB  were  ready  to  disclose  to  you  the  future.  Down 
in  a  comer  was  the  never-failing  punchinello,  which  drew 
screams  of  delight  from  young  and  old. 
*  The  sun  had  sunk  below  the  sea,  and  the  warm  tints 
of  the  afterglow  still  rested  on  the  land,  as  we  turned 
homeward.  Lights  were  in  the  farmhouse-windows  as 
▼e  paned,  and  the  milkmaids  were  busy  with  the  cows. 
Oinrard  we  rolled  to  the  music  of  gay  French  chanBonB, 
aod  the  jingling  of  the  horses*  bells,  arriving  at  the 
Place  du  Maroh^  at  10  p.m.,  having  done  the  twenty- 
one  miks  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter. 

Early  of  a  warm  June  morning 
▼e  are  off  from  the  Ghrand  Quay 
of  Havre  to  take  the  boat  for  Caen. 
Out  past  the  lighthouses,  out  into 
a  smooth  sea,  dotted  here  and 
therewith  fishing-boats  and  large 
steamers  lying  at  anchor  waiting 
for  high  tide  to  cross  the  bar. 

An  hour  and  a  half,  and  we 
enter  the  shallow-mouthed  Ome. 
For  some  distance  the  soundings 
hsTe  to  be  taken.  The  sailor 
brings  his  long  pole,  marked  with 
(lifEerent  colors,  according  to  the 
nxmiber  of  feet.  Every  two  min- 
utes he  plunges  it  over  the  side  of 
the  boat,  calls  out  the  depth  of 
thewater,  "Eleven  feet,"  "Twelve 
feet."  "Ten  feet,"  "Eight  feet." 
"Nine  feet,"  **  Seven  feet," 
'* Twelve  feet"  We  were  again 
in  deep  water  en  rotUe,  and  the 
vessel  steams  up  again. 

The  river  is  very  narrow.  On 
one  side  is  a  towpath,  which  is 
shaded  all  the  way  with  poplars, 
broken  only  here  and  there  by 
orefaards.  On  the  other  side  the 
meadows  stretch  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  or  until  they 
meet  a  patch  of  wood,  from  which 
»  chnrcb-spire  looms  up,  giving 
token  of  a  hamlet  hidden  behind. 
Onr  paddles  stir  the  water  into 
naniatiire  waves,  which  wash  up 
over  the  banks  and  sprinkle  the 
dusty  pathway,  bending  the  tall 
'^eeds  on  its  way ;  while  on   the 

('ther  side  the  ground  is  level  with 
the  river,  the  water,  meeting  no 
ohstade,  washes  far  in,  sometimes 
distoibing  the  cows  that  are  nap- 
ping in  the  noonday  sun.  Half- 
way up  the  river  is  the  bridge  of 
Banville,  a  large  iron  structure, 
supported  by  a  stone  pillar  in  the 


centre.  It  turns  on  a  pivot  worked  by  two  men,  and 
allows  the  boats  to  pass  on  either  side.  Further  on  we 
meet  the  little  boats,  sometimes  a  whole  flotilla,  laden 
with  sand  from  the  seashore.  We  have  to  slacken  up 
to  a  snail's  pace  for  fear  of  swamping  the  heavy-laden 
barges. 

As  we  approach  the  town  the  river  narrows,  and  the 
trees  close  in  on  each  side,  making  a  grateful  shade. 
Soon  the  spires  of  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne  become 
visible,  towering  above  all  others,  and  in  ten  minutes  we 
are  standing  on  the  wharf  waiting  for  our  luggage. 

Caen  is  a  bright,  clean  town,  with  good,  well-paved 
streets.  The  Place  de  la  B^publique,  formerly  Place 
Louis  XTV.,  is  exquisitely  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  and 
the  Places  des  March^  are  most  picturesque  and  lively 
with  the  stalls  and  tables,  and  the  continual  stream  of 
conversation  carried  on  by  the  venders,  either  enumer- 
ating the  quality  or  the  variety  of  articles  for  sale,  or  else 
announcing  the  news  of  the  day  to  each  other,  their 
drees  adding  not  a  little  to  the  varying  picture. 

Caen  is  filled  with  magnificent  old  churches,  the  Trin- 
ity and  St  Sauveur  being  the  richest  in  carving.  St. 
Etienne,  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  is  the  oldest,  founded 
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l>y  William  the  Conqueror.  Hither,  in  1087,  the  body  of 
that  king  was  brought  by  the  brave  and  faithful  Her- 
lewin,  the  only  one  who  did  not  abandon  the  despoiled 
remains  of  the  Conqueror  at  Bouen. 

Peeping  through  the  archways  and  into  the  courtyards, 
as  you  wander  through  the  town,  you  jg^et  glimpses  of  the 
ancient  splendor  and  beauty  of  tiie  houses  before  they 
were  disfigured  for  business  purposes. 

The  weeks  passed  quickly  in  the  sleepy  little  village 
of  La  D^verante,  nine  miles  from  Caen ;  going  along 
the  stretch  of  dusty,  shadeless  road  every  day  to  the  sea 
for  our  bath  ;  spending  the  rest  of  the  time  either  in  the 
little  booths  which  surround  the  church,  bargaining  for 
«ouvenir8y  for  which  we  were  asked  about  five  times  their 
value,  ending  generally  in  our  carrying  them  off  victori- 
ously at  onr  own  price,  or  we  would  go  to  the  cottages 
to  watch  the  lace-making.  In  many  we  saw  the  little 
children,  who  ought  still  to  be  at  play,  with  the  cushion 
on  their  knees,  helping  the  mother  earn  the  daily  bread 
of  the  household. 

We  visited  an  old  chateau  which  in  feudal  times  had 
been  a  stronghold.  Dungeons,  dark  and  noisome,  formed 
the  foundations.  I  can  imagine  the  unfortunate  prisoners 
peering  from  between  the  bars  out  on  the  sunny  land. 
The  years  that  have  passed  have  changed  nothing  in  its 
external  appearance ;  but  inside  everything  speaks  of 
wealth  and  refinement ;  broad,  polished  floors  covered 
with  soft  skins  ;  richly  carved  old  oak  furniture ;  high 
chimney-pieces,  which  support  Henri  EL  and  Louis  XIV. 
•ornaments  ;  whfle  every  fireplace  had  handsome  andirons 
and  its  brass  garcUh/eu.  Outside,  rose-trees  creep  up  the 
walls,  and  nod  their  blossoms  through  the  open  windows. 
A  litde  distance  from  the  house  is  an  old  tower,  with  an 
opening  near  the  summit,  where  many  a  prisoner  has 
stepped  through  to  his  last  account,  his  body  swinging 
until  the  kites  and  hawks  left  nothing  but  the  bones  and 
ligaments.  Now,  ivy  covers  the  old  ruin,  and  the  owl 
builds  her  nest  and  brings  up  her  little  ones,  nothing 
disturbing  them  unless  when  a  stone  falls,  as  they  will 
while  the  progress  of  decay  goes  on. 
Toward  the  middle  of  July  I  was  invited  by  one  of  the 

peasant  women  of  the  village,  Madame  B ,  to  visit, 

with  her,  some  of-  her  relations,  farmers  in  the  interior. 
A  glorious  Summer  evening  found  us  seated  on  the  top 
of  the  diligence  which  leaves  Caen  every  day  for  Yiller, 
a  village  eighteen  miles  distant ;  there  the  brother  of 
madame  would  meet  us  with  his  horse  and  wagon. 

Five  o'clock  chimed  from  the  gray  pile  of  Si  Etienne 
as  we  turned  out  of  the  Bue  St.  Pierre.  We  halted  at 
several  villages  en  route,  to  let  down  passengers  ;  and  by 
•eight  o'clock  we  had  accomplished  our  six  lieux. 

Yiller  is  only  a  small  village,  consisting  of  one  street, 
:at  the  end  of  which  is  a  quaint  stone  church.  It  also 
boasts  of  quite  a  good  inn,  where  we  stopped  for  coffee 
and  a  half -hour's  rest  We  were  hungry  enough  for  din- 
ner, having  eaten  nothing  since  noon  ;  but  we  contented 
ourselves  with  coffee,  and  reserved  our  appetites  for  the 
home  meal. 

It  was  that  witching  hour  between  cJiien  et  hup  when 
we  started  for  our  destination,  Mesnil-Auzouf,  sixteen 
miles  distant.  What  a  vagabond  gypsy  party  we  were. 
We  had  now  fairly  left  paved  streets  behind,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  city  life  ;  there  were  no  more  shrines 
to  venerate,  nothing  but  the  blue  vault  above.  The 
very  air,  laden  with  the  rich  perfumes  of  earth,  wooed 
us  to  a  life  of  freedom,  and  we  were  all  too  ready  to 
respond.  The  crescent  moon  hung  low  in  the  heavens, 
the  stars  came  plowly  out,  one  bv  one,  as  if  reluctant  to 
break  through  the  gloaming.    The  glow  worms  danced 


and  sparkled  in  the  grasses,  and  the  black  bat  fiitted  over- 
head.  On,  on  we  went,  mile  after  mile,  past  villagee  and 
hamlets,  where  not  a  light  betrays  the  presence  of  an 
inhabitant ;  on,  while  the  moon  goes  down  behind  the 
hills,  and  the  trees  assume  weird  shapes  in  the  darknesa, 
and  the  Milky  Way  stretches  across  the  heavens.  At  last 
we  turned  off  the  main  road ;  we  had  still  three  kilo- 
metres to  go,  at  the  end  of  which  we  entered  a  rugged, 
unkept  road,  the  trees  meeting  over  our  heads.  The 
barking  of  a  dog  proclaimed  us  "  at  home."  We  turned 
through  the  gate,  a  door  was  opened  and  the  light  of  a 
lantern  guided  us  to  the  house. 

We  entered.  The  room  was  spacious,  fully  forty  feet 
square,  with  a  high  ceiling,  a  large  fireplace  filled  irith 
burning  logs  and  sticks  ;  a  gypsy-pot  hung  by  a  chain 
from  the  centre  of  the  chimney,  giving  out  a  strong, 
savory  odor  of  soup. 

But  to  give  a  description  of  the  room,  which  was 
kitchen,  dining-room  and  bedroom  all  combined.  The 
floor  was  the  bare  earth,  which  the  heat  from  the  fire  and 
the  walking  had  hardened  to  a  certain  degree.  At  the 
far  side  of  the  room,  facing  the  window,  was  a  hand- 
somely carved  old  oak  wardrobe,  the  linen -closet  of  the 
family  ;  at  either  side  were  beds — one  used  by  the  father 
and  mother,  the  other  by  the  two  elder  sons.  (The 
family  consisted  of  eight  oUve  branches,  all  sons.)  There, 
facing  the  fireplace,  was  the  high,  old-fashioned  clock, 
which  chimed  midnight  as  we  entered,  and  repeats  the 
hour  two  minutes  after  for  fear  it  might  not  have  been 
heard ;  at  each  side  were  the  dresser  and  cupboard. 
Lastly,  across  the  window,  was  the  table,  a  wooden 
bench  running  along  the  wall  on  one  side,  and  chairs  on 
the  other.  A  small  oil-lamp  burned  on  the  table,  and 
another  hung  from  the  chimneypiece.  No  cloth  was  eel 
for  supper.  We  each  took  our  plate  of  soup,  which 
was  made  of  vegetables  only.  A  large  loaf,  about  twc 
feet  long,  was  placed  on  the  table,  from  which  chankl 
were  cut  when  needed.  It  was  dry  and  close,  with  i 
thick  crust  and  without  salt  —  altogether  unpalatable 
Our  repast  concluded  with  boiled  eggs  and  milk.  A{ 
this  moment,  like  the  Egyptians,  I  longed  after  tb^ 
flesh-pots  I  had  left  behind. 

I  was  glad  when  the  **  Good-nights "  were  said  an] 
we  were  shown  to  our  room,  which  was  on  the  oppositi 
side  of  the  little  hall,  and  resembling  the  other  in  idmos 
every  particular.  Two  of  the  small  children  oocupiej 
one  bed  ;  the  other  boys,  dislodged  by  our  arrival,  betool 
themselves  up-stairs  to  the  hayloft ;  for  the  family  w^ 
contented  with  but  two  rooms,  and  this  is  a  well-to-d 
farmer's. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  make  further  observations.  Tl^ 
bed  was  soft,  and  although  the  linen  was  of  the  coarse^ 
I  was  too  sleepy  to  quarrel  with  it. 

The  crowing  of  the  cock  at  daybreak  awoke  me,  an 
I  found  that  the  day  had  commenced  for  the  inmate 
The  boys  were  hurrying  off ;  one  with  the  oows  \ 
the  meadows,  another  to  his  plow,  and  so  on,  leavio 
only  the  younger  ones  at  home.  I  watched  ihroug 
the  uncurtained  window  the  sun  as  it  crept  highi 
and  higher,  throwing  its  rosy  tints  across  the  sky  at 
arousing  all  animal  life,  the  birds  chirped  and  twittered 
and  from  the  fields  came  the  morning  salutations  i 
the  calves. 

On  rising,  I  noticed  what  I  had  been  too  tired  to  i 
the  night  before,  that  there  were  no  toilet  arrangemen 
whatsoever,  not  a  basin — the  house  did  not  possess  one^ 
the  family  performing  their  morning  ablutions  at  tl 
pump  in  front  of  the  house.  A  six-inch  mirror,  su 
pended  at  the  window,  was  all  that  represented  a  drea 
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ing-table.  So  life  f»r  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  woiild 
be  "d  la  guerre  comme  dla  guerre," 

I  was  glftd  to  escape  ontdoors  while  breakfast  was  in 
progreas  of  oooking,  and  breathe  the  dew-freehened 
moming  air,  odorous  with  hawthorn  and  chestnut. 

The  house,  a  solid  stone  bnilding,  the  walls  two  feet 
thick,  standing  on  raised  ground,  commanded  a  magui- 
fiettt  Tisw  for  miles  of  hill  and  dale  and  wood,  all 
eioihed  in  the  richest  green.  It  was  a  rough  spot  just 
here,  not  eren  a  pathway  to  the  gate — only  that  made  by 
tha  wagOD'wheels  when  tiie  ground  had  been  wet  and  soft ; 
krge,  loose  stones  lay  about,  and  Ints  of  rock  projected 
in  diffvent  piaoes.  A  low  yards  from  the  door  was  the 
diuskHpond,  and  now  »  number  of  geese  and  some  tiny 
goaliBgswexe  enjoying  their  morning  bath.  Down  at 
the  Bcadow-bais  stood  the  calres  awaiting  their  morn- 
ing meal  and  suokiog  eaoh  other's  ean  en  attendant,  and 
two  handsome  little  foals  were  making  all  possible  use 
of  their  long  legs.  Yonder,  in  the  orchard,  is  a  stately 
white  turkey  with  her  brood  of  eighteen  little  ones,  while 
coontless  chickens  were  gathering  the  "early  worm.'' 
Two  little  puppies  came  out  of  the  kennel,  barking  in 
their  oontentm^it,  thus  joining  in  the  morning  hymn 
of  pxaise. 

By  degrees  the  family  assembled  in  the  house,  all 
hnngiy,  for  it  was  eight  o'clock.  Breakfast  was  served 
in  sOTiewhat  the  same  style  as  supper  the  preyious  night. 
Olanes  and  cider  were  placed  on  the  table ;  then  the 
hoys  took  it  in  turn  to  fry  some  galette  de  sarasin,  which 
constituted  the  breakfast  But  what  was  my  surprise, 
on  tasting  it,  to  find  it  was  but  the  budLwheat  cake  so 
dear  ta  all  Americans. 

The  moruBg  meal»  as  one  can  imagine,  was  quickly 
over,  and  we  prepared  to  make  the  tour  of  the  farm. 

The  ooihoases  are  built  of  stone,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  grounds,  at  quite  a  distance  from  each  other,  so 
^■il  if  a  fiie  ooenrs  in  one  there  would  be  no  danger  to 
the  akhen 

Our  first  Tisit  was  to  the  bakehouse,  which  stood  in  a 
comer  of  tbe  orchard  near  the  house.  The  eldest  son 
was  ibe  baker.  As  we  entered  he  was  kneading  a  large 
piece  €A  dough ;  but  the  work  was  done  with  the  feet, 
he  wearing  stockings  of  a  very  thick  material,  which 
reaehed  far  above  the  knees. 

The  Urm  is  a  rich  one,  comprising  fields,  acres  large, 
of  buckwheat,  com  and  oats,  and  meadows,  where  long 
^rtass  stood  ready  for  the  second  time  for  the  mowers. 
The  meadows  in  some  places  are  separated  by  narrow 
kses  ;  through  some  a  stream  of  water  flows.  The  banks 
ne  high  on  each  side.  We  followed  one  of  the  lanes. 
B  led  up  the  hill  to  another  farmhouse.  We  were  met 
with  a  weloosae,  and  immediately  invited  to  partake  of 
the  usual  refreshments  ofCsred  here,  black  coffee,  oalva- 
des — which  is  a  very  pure  liquor  distilled  frcnn  apples — 
and  tartine  de  pain.  The  house  in  its  interior  was  just  a 
lepstition  of  the  one  at  which  I  was  staying,  except  that 
it  mm  neater  in  its  arrangements.  It  had  the  same  high 
^mm  press,  the  dock  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  and  the 
bad  in  exactly  the  same  place.  Indeed,  I  found  every 
fBOBhouae  that  I  visited,  and  that  was  not  a  few,  to  be  a 
ftia«mile  of  the  other,  and  all  the  women  dressed  in  the 
SHBe  gray  stuffy  which  seemed  cut  from  the  same  piece, 
sad  wearing,  for  everday  use,  the  white  knitted  cap, 
whieh  narrows  off  to  a  point  with  a  tassel,  reserving  the 
nmalin  or  lace  one  for  going  to  town  or  church.  Although 
afi  CathoUo,  yet  not  in  one  house  did  I  see  the  picture  or 
iaage  €»f  the  Virgin  or  of  Saints,  a  thing  which  surprised 
meTecymuch.  But  the  French  peasant  will  spend  no 
'  thai  k  not  absolutely  necessary  to  his  daily  wants. 


One  of  the  rooms  of  this  house  was  arranged  as  a  store, 
where  we  found  all  kinds  of  earthenware,  from  pots  to 
cups.  For  a  few  eons  I  purchased  a  large  pitcher,  black 
and  glazed,  which  is  used  everywhere  for  holding  the 
cider,  also  other  souvenirs,  which,  though  of  the  coarsest 
clay,  were  to  us  precious.  Laden  with  our  treasures  we 
turned  homeward,  and  found  dinner  was  awaiting  us. 
It  consisted  of  soup,  like  the  previous  evenings  stewed 
rabbit,  boiled  chicken,  pigeon  and  salad.  Although  no 
pretension  was  made  at  arranging  the  table,  yet  every- 
thing was  aerved  in  courses,  ending  with  black  colfee 
and  Calvados. 

And  now  comes  a  lull  in  the  day's  wmrk.  The  boys  are 
either  taking  a  nap  in  the  hay-bam  or  dbe  performing 
some  light  duties.  What  a  uhity  Mid  concord  prevail 
in  the  daily  life  here.  Not  once  did  I  hear  an  angry  or 
impatient  word  or  answer  ;  but  at  the  same,  time  thoee 
boys  were  boys,  full  of  life  and  fun.  Irish  hospitality  is 
proverbial,  but  I  think  the  warm-hearted  hospitality  of  the 
French  peasant  might  also  pass  into  a  proverb.  I  was 
not  told  to  "make  myself  at  home"  and  to  "excuse," 
etc.,  nor  was  there  any  allusion  to  my  being  a  stranger  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  was  received  with  a  hearty  kiss  of 
welcome  (or  rather  two,  for  the  French  always  kiss  on 
each  chee^)  by  all  the  family,  and  then  and  there  their 
home  was  mine,  and  everything  connected  with  it  at  my 
disposition.  We  came  and  went  at  our  wilL  Nor  were 
there  any  Bluebeard's  closets  we  might  not  penetrate. 
Every  evening  was  devoted  to  driving—- coming  home, 
sometimes,  when  the  stars  were  beginning  to  appear. 
The  supper  was  a  movable  feast,  so  we  never  felt  the 
least  compunction  as  to  the  hour  of  our  return. 

Letters  would  come  occasionally  from  the  second  son, 
who  was  away  doing  his  military  service  (very  much 
against  his  will),  telling  of  camp  life  under  the  burning 
suns  of  Africa,  and  of  the  longing  for  home.  The  letters 
always  ended,  '*  Votre  JUs,  qui  ett  fndtgir4  lui  tm  eokkU," 
The  poor  mother's  eyes  would  fill  with  tears^  and  she 
would  hurl  maledictory  epithets  against  the  law  that 
took  her  boys  one  after  another.  But  a  pleasant  lett^ 
came   one   day  —  it  was   an  invitation    to   a  wedding. 

Madame  M 's  niece  was  to  be  married,  and  we  were 

all  invited.  What  a  state  of  excitement  the  house  was 
thrown  into  ;  all  the  boys  vowed  they  had  "  nothing  to 
wear."  Next  day  a  piece  of  blue-gray  cloth  was  brought 
from  town  (Caen),  and  a  seamstress  sent  for  (for  in  the 
country  the  men  do  not  wear  tailor-made  clothes).  The 
seamstress  appeared.  She  was  one  of  those  monstrosi- 
ties one  meets  with  often  in  France  and  through  the 
Continent.  The  cloth  was  measured  and  cut,  and  we  all 
plied  our  needles  with  a  determination  that  none  should 
be  missing  from  the  marriage-feast.  Our  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success,  for  six  o'clock  of  a  bright  sunny 
morning,  a  week  later,  saw  us  all  ready  for  the  eighteen- 
mile  drive  to  St  Charle  de  Percy,  or,  Mons  Champ  le 
Petit 

Arriving  at  the  residence  of  the  bride  (a  farmhouse), 
we  found  the  wedding-party  assembled  and  only  await- 
ing our  arrival  to  start  for  the  church.  The  bride  wore  a 
dark-blue  cashmere  dress,  a  black  jacket  trimmed  with 
lace,  and  around  her  prim  little  white  cap  was  a  wreath 
of  orange-blossoms.  The  bridesmaids  were  dressed  like 
the  bride,  while  the  men  all  wore  the  same  blue-gray 
cloth  pantaloons  and  dark  bronzy-blue  blouses,  reaching 
almost  to  the  knees.  The  groom  and  his  four  best 
men  had  each  a  large,  white  silk  handkerchief  pinned 
comerwise  to  the  right  shoulder,  hanging  in  front  Two- 
and-two  they  started  off,  taking  a  short  cut  through  the 
orchards  and  lanes  to  the  church,  where,  as  soon  as  the 
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parly  appeared,  the  bells  rang  a  merry  peaL  All  took 
seats  in  the  pews,  and  the  priest,  accompanied  by  the  as- 
sistant, advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  nave,  calling  npon 

Henri  and  Alphonsine to  come  forward. 

'Standing  in  the  centre  of  the  chnrch,  the  marriage  serv- 
ice was  read,  and  the  answers  given  which  made  them 
man  and  wife.  They  then  advanced  up  to  the  altar-rails, 
taking  their  places  at  the  priedieu  arranged  for  them. 
Mass  was  said,  after  which  we  all  filed  into  the  vestry  to 
sign  the  registry.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  be 
called  to  hold  faith  to  the  signature  I  left  in  that  little 
church  amongst  the  hills  so  many  thousand  miles  away  I 
We  returned  as  we  had  come,  two-and-two,  the  bridegroom 
walking  with  his  mother-in-law,  the  bride  eekx>rted  by  an 
old  friend  of  the  family.  At  the  gate  of  the  church  was 
spread  a  table  with  wine  and  cake,  and  as  each  couple 
passed  they  drank  to  the  health  of  the  newly  married. 

Arriving  at  the  house, 
we  found  breakfast  laid 
under  a  long  tent,  the 
guests  numbering  nearly 
seventy  persons.  The 
bride,  or  as  she  was  now 
called,  the  bru^  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table;  the 
groom  and  best  men  tak- 
ing the  white  handker- 
chiefs from  their  shoul- 
ders, fastened  them  to  the 
canvas  behind  the  bride ; 
the  flowers  she  received 
were  arranged  likewise, 
forming  quite  a  pretty 
picture.  The  breakfast 
passed  merrily  ;  and  cer- 
tainly a  better  prepared 
oi^e  I  have  never  eaten. 
The  toasts  and  songs  kept 
us  at  table  until  a  late 
hour.  Then  dancing  com- 
menced on  the  green- 
sward to  the  music  of  the 
violin.  It  was  the  old- 
fashioned  quadrille, 
danced  to  the  slow, 
stately  steps  of  the  min- 
uet. At  midnight  we 
again  repaired  to  the 
tent  for  supper.  It  was 
now  the  time  when, 
according  to  old  custom,  the  bru's  garter  must  be  ob- 
tained by  one  of  the  groomsmen.  It  is  cut  into  as  many 
pieces  as  there  are  unmarried  girls,  who  treasure  it  and 
dream  on  it  the  first  night  after  the  wedding.  Dancing 
was  recommenced  with  fresh  vigor,  and  kept  up  until 
coffee  was  served,  at  a  little  before  seven  o'clock,  after 
which  all  repaired  to  the  church  to  attend  Mass.  The 
day  passed  as  the  other,  with  dancing  and  feasting,  and 
it  was  not  until  sunrise  that  the  guests,  with  many 
wishes  to  the  young  couple,  commenced  to  disperse. 

Once  more  we  were  seated  behind  our  fast  Normandy 
horses,  en  route  for  Vire,  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  the 
last  town  in  Lower  Normandy.  We  drew  up  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Ste.Vierge,  which  is  on  the  principal  street. 
It  is  a  quaint  old  place,  standing  a  little  back  from  the 
street  A  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  porched  en- 
trance, which  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  their  pcdronne 
in  biilliantly  painted  robes.  Inside,  everything  was  of 
the  old  style  ;  handsomely  carved  Louis  XIV.  furniture. 
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a  garniture  de  cheminde  of  Henri  IL,  floors  polished  lo 
such  an  extent  that  they  renewed  in  us  a  desire  for  "  jost 
one  more  dance "  of  the  early  morning.  Madame,  oni 
landlady,  in  an  old-foshioned,  towering  Norman  lace  cap, 
and  short  but  ample  skirts,  came  with  us  to  our  room  to 
see  in  person  to  our  comforts.  Everything  was  in  order ; 
the  linen  and  draperies  of  the  beds  and  windows  went 
of  the  whitest.  She  threw  open  the  persiennes,  ihed 
bustled  off,  returning  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  large  bovt 
filled  with  dark  velvety  wallflowers. 

''  Mesdames,  nous  prendrons  une  tasse  de  caf^,  avec  la 
goutte,  n'est-ce  pas,  mesdames  ?" 

We  were  glad  of  some  coffee  after  our  long  drive,  and 
it  was  still  two  hours  before  breakfast  She  reappeared 
very  soon  with  a  salver  bearing  two  small,  delicately 
painted  cups,  a  silver  coffee-pot,  a  diminutive  carafon  ol 
clear,  golden  calvados,  and  two  hot  brioches.    We  were 

surely  honored  gaeets. 

With  much  just  pride l 
she  told  us  that  the 
plateau  and  pot  a  co/4  had 
descended  to  her  from  one 
of  her  ancestors  who  bad 
served,  centuries  ago,  the 
lords  of  the  chateau  now 
in  ruins,  which  is  so  ad- 
mirably described  in 
Longfellow's  *  *  V  i  r  e . " 
Later  in  the  day  she 
showed  us  a  falcon's  chain, 
which  was  also  an  heir- 
loom. What  wonderful 
stories  those  souTenirs 
could  tell  of  the  days  of 
powder,  pufb  and  pat- 
ches ;  of  royal  hunts  and 
court  intrigues ;  reminis- 
cences more  interesting 
and  strange  than  those  of 
Ouida's"Puck." 

Yire  is  perhaps  the 
most  primitive  town  in 
Normandy,  retaining^  old 
manners,  old  customs,  and 
old  dress.  The  portes  de 
la  ville  are  in  excellent 
preservation,  the  lower 
parts  being  mostly  turn- 
ed into  shops,  but  with- 
out changing  anything 
of  their  mediseval  appearance.  The  "Tour  de  THor- 
loge "  was  formerly  the  boundary  of  the  city,  but  now 
the  streets  extend  beyond  it  In  the  lower  part  is  a 
niche  containing  a  statue,  and  underneath  the  prayer, 
*'  Marie  Protege  la  Ville."  We  pass  under  the  arch  and 
follow  the  street,  which  brings  us  to  the  open  plaoe  where 
stands  the  cathedral,  a  very  old,  richly  carved  structore. 
At  a  distance,  on  a  height  surrounded  by  grand  old 
trees,  is  the  "  Donjon,"  all  that  remains  of  the  chateau 
of  the  **  Valley  of  the  Vire."  We  wound  our  way  up  the 
rising  to  the  walls  of  the  crineU  tower.  Down  below 
the  band  was  playing,  the  alUe  was  thronged  with  prome- 
naders,  and  courtships  go  on  under  the  trees  as  in  the 
days  of  yore.  On  the  other  side  we  look  on  the  valley 
and  the  Vire,  and  the  ruins  of  the  milL  A  little  further 
away  are  the  remains  of  a  monastery,  where  good  men 
fasted  and  prayed,  and  held  the  flesh  in  subjeotioii, 
while  those  of  the  chateau  were  enjoying  the  good  but 
'<  fleeting  things  "  of  this  world.    The  principal 
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are  fall  of  shops,  vfiih  gayly  decorated  windows  contain- 
ing mostly  nioknacks,  and  photographs  of  the  town  and 
its  surroundings.  We  had  a  wide  choice  of  souvenirs, 
from  old  vases  of  India  to  penholders  made  of  porcupine 
quills,  which  are  found  in  the  neighboring  woods.  Some 
of  the  streets  climb  such  steep  hills  that  one  would  won- 
der how  a  horse  and  wagon  could  ever  mount  them. 
Those  are  narrow,  with  small  shops,  whose  wares  are 
abundantly  placed  en  Evidence  on  the  sidewalk.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  town  is  given  up  to  the  March^,  to  which  the 
peasants  bring  their  produce  ;  or  else  peddle  them  in 
little  donkey  carts.  We  met  one  woman  of  an  early  morn- 
ing, who,  to  save  the  four  sous  a  day  tax  on  a  cart,  ha3 
placed  her  baskets  containing  butter  and  eggs  on  either 
side  of  the  donkey,  she  taking  the  seat  ia  the  centre. 
Such  is  the  length  to  which  French  peasants  will  go  to 
save  a  few  centimes.  Near  the  market-place  is  the  '*  Tour 
St  Sauveur/'  the  most  picturesque  of  the  fortifications  ; 
the  niche  in  front  contains  a  statue  of  the  child  Jesus 
holding  the  world  in  His  hand.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
street  from  the  March^  are  old  baronial  residences,  large 
iron  gates  open  to  paved  courtyards  which  lead  up  to 
broad  terraces,  which  are  well  shaded  by  fine  old  trees. 
The  outskirts  of  the  town  are  dotted  with  handsome  villas 
and  chateaus,  whero  the  Parisians  come  in  the  Summer 
and  remain  late  into  the  Autumn. 


nSH-HAWK  AND   FRIGATE-BIRD. 

Thb  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  Gulf  coast 
of  Florida  is  very  favorable  to  the  existence  of  fish,  aad 
the  flats  and  creeks  swarm  with  life.  Birds  subsisting 
on  fish  diet  also  abound.  Long  lines  of  pelicans  can 
be  seen  on  every  hand ;  armies  of  cranes  stalk  about ; 
fish-hawks  abound. 

These  latter  are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  nesting  in  the 
tops  of  the  pine-trees,  and  rarely  resting  on  the  ground. 
For  the  most  part  they  fish  in  the  secluded  oreeka  and 
inlets,  hovering  over  the  water  and  capturing  their  prey 
by  suddenly  diving  upon  it ;  but  sometimes  they  fish  in 
the  open  waters.  While  large,  active-winged  birds,  they 
never  soar.  On  first  acquaintance  their  actions  seemed 
inexplicable  ;  while  in  the  hidden  creeks  they  uttered  no 
cry  and  seemed  to  be  masters  of  the  gentle  art ;  but  in 
the  open,  allured  thereto  by  a  school  of  mullet,  at  the 
moment  when  they  would  seem  eager  for  action  and  all 
alive  with  expectation,  just  as  they  might  be  swooping  on 
a  fish,  they  would  emit  a  discordant,  frightened  scream, 
and  make  for  the  shore  with  a  haste  so  ill-advised  as 
to  seriously  impede  their  progress.  The  shelter  of  the 
trees  gained,  the  terror  would  subside.  Desire  for  food 
would  tempt  the  bird  onea  more  out,  and  again  and  again 
the  same  frantio  performance  was  to  be  witnessed. 

The  reason  was  soon  made  evident  A  fine  specimen 
of  the  fish-hawk  sweoped  on  a  fi«>h,  which  soon  left  its 
element  and  swung  aloft  in  the  bird's  tolons.  The  hawk 
began  its  homeward  jonrnay.  But  now  a  newcomer  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  A  blaek  creature,  which  seemed 
all  wings,  dropped  from  above  and  confronted  the  hawk, 
which  at  onoe  let  go  its  prey  and  uttered  a  scream  so 
brimful  of  mortal  terror  as  to  excite  one's  pity.  The 
hawk  was  not  struck,  and  it  made  off  with  wild  haste  for 
shore.  The  intruder  was  a  frigate-bird,  which  seized  the 
dropped  fish  in  its  beak  long  ere  the  prey  reached  the 
water,  and  then,  with  a  sweep  of  exquisite  grace,  on  tense 
wings,  fronting  a  mild  breeze,  the  corsair  was  lifted  half 
a  mile  into  the  air.  A  bite  was  taken  from  the  fish  by 
a  wringing  motion  of  the  bird's  head*  which  sent  the 


carcass  whirling.  The  morsel  being  swallowed,  the  bird, 
folding  its  wings  tightly  on  its  body,  dropped  swiftly 
after  the  fish,  seized  it,  again  swept  upward,  and  then 
the  performance  was  repeated  till  the  meal  was  over. 

In  a  personal  contest  for  superiority  on  the  ground  of 
physical  strength  the  frigate-bird,  with  its  small  legs  and 
feet  and  its  head  and  beak  not  stronger  than  the  fiali- 
hawk's,  was  no  match  for  the  latter ;  but  sometimes  the 
fish-hawk  does  not  plav  its  part  as  capturer  of  the  prey 
desired  by  the  frigate-oird,  and  several  of  these  latter 
combine  to  cut  off  its  retreat  landward,  swoop  about  it 
until  the  unfortunate  victim  loses  its  power  of  screamiog, 
then  of  flight ;  down  it  falls  at  last  exhausted  into  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  ;  the  demon  birds  still  pursue  it ;  with 
their  miserable,  puny  feet  they  alight  on  it,  and  push  it 
beneath  the  surface,  continuing  in  one  case  to  do  this  for 
over  an  hour,  until  the  bird  was  dead.  When  the  hawks 
captured  flsh  they  were  not  so  treated— they  were  robbed, 
not  killed.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  existence  of  the  fish- 
hawk  as  a  species  depended  on  their  understanding  this, 
and  that  now  and  then  those  that  did  not  understand 
lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle. 


WAITING  — A  SONG. 
By  Fanny  Forrester. 
t  AM  waiting,  oh,  my  darling  I  ia  the  gloaming, 

As  I  waited  in  the  gloamlDg  long  ago; 
When  the  soft  Spring  breeze,  through  hawthorn  branohe* 
roaming. 
Waved  their  lovely  fairy  banners  to  and  fro. 
I  am  waiting,  but  my  face  is  worn  with  sorrow. 

And  the  gold  has  all  departed  from  my  hair; 
Yet  these  faded  cheeks  will  glow  witii  joy  to-morrow. 
When  my  darling  showers  liis  tender  Idsses  there. 

I  am  waiting,  but  my  eyes  are  dim  with  weeping, 

Oh,  my  deareet,  through  long  years  of  bitter  pain ; 
They  liave  lost  their  youUif ol  light,  wliile  fondly  keeping 

AU  their  loving,  fUthful  watches  stUi  in  vain. 
Thou  wilt  think  of  ali  my  weariness  and  sadness. 

Looking  down  into  their  tearful  depths,  and  then 
They  will  shine  with  all  the  old-time  love  and  gladness. 

See  thy  well-loved  face,  and  never  weep  again. 

I  am  waiting,  in  my  robe  of  snowy  whiteness— 

In  that  dear  white  robe  my  darling  ioved  the  best— 
And  a  wild  red  rose,  in  aU  its  glowing  brightness, 

I  have  twined  witiiin  the  kerchief  o'er  my  breast. 
I  have  plaoed  a  tiny  cluster  of  white  daisies 

(Thou  wilt  love  to  see  them  nestling  there,  I  know) 
In  tlie  sun-kissed  locks  that  won  thy  fondest  praises 

In  that  happy,  happy  springtime  long  ago. 

Ah,  my  deareet,  I  am  listening  in  the  gloaming 

To  tl&e  welcome,  welcome  mosio  of  thy  voice ; 
And  the  fragrant  breeze,  through  hawthorn  branches 
roaming. 

Waves  their  fairy  banners  high,  and  shouts  *'BeJ(^oe  1" 
Now  my  trembling  hands  are  folded  dose  in  thine,  love. 

And  my  longing  eyes  behold  thy  face  at  last; 
While  I  hear  thee  fondly  whispering,  '*  Ever  mine,  love." 

For  the  weary,  weary  waiting  now  is  past  1 


HOW  ANTONIO  RICAURTE  SAVED 
THE   GUNS. 

What  the  Fourth  of  July  is  for  the  United  States  o 
America,  the  Eleventh  of  November  is  for  the  Unitei 
States  of  Colombia — a  day  of  intense  patriotism,  flgoHnj 
rockets  and  awful  waste  of  gunpowder.  For  it  was  oi 
November  11th,  1811,  that  some  gallant  spirits — too  tnxi 
to  their  country  to  turn  back  at  the  frown  of  Spain,  evei 
though  one  of  her  kings  had  said,  in  his  pxidc^  "A 
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Spain'B  least  moTement  the  earth  trembles " —  met 
in  the  Citj  ot  Garthagena,  signed  and  issned  to  their 
coantrjmen  an  Acta  de  Independencia,  "which  was  their 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Thk  Ada  spread  like  prairie-fire  throngh  the  country. 
It  olisted,  in  addition  to  Simon  Bolivar,  men  like 
Saae,  Fa^  Santander,  C<5rdoba,  Bicaorte,  Jirardot, 
Dehijar,  and  others  who  filled  up,  with  brave  deeds, 
the  timals  of  national  Talor. 

One  among  these,  Antonio  Ricanrte,  has  come  down  to 
OS  to^— a  special  type  of  those  who  sacrifice  them- 
edves  for  their  country.  This  hero  was  young,  not 
om  twenty-eight  years,  was  ^ot  high-ranked,  signing 
I  simple  capitan  after  his  name,  and  was  not  known  out 
ef  Sante  F^  de  BogotiC,  whence  he  had  come  to  battle 
hnrelj  and  to  die  grandly. 

The  events  with  which  Kicaurte  is  associated  took 
pkoe  dnring  the  War  of  Independence  of  the  Spanish 
Aiii€xioan  €!olonies  against  the  power  of  Spain. 

The  year  was  1813,  the  month  March,  the  battlefield 
Sio  ICateo,  near  Caracas.  The  situation  of  the  patriots 
of  Yen^nela  was  critical  The  main  point  threatened  by 
the  Spaniards  was  the  capital,  but  a  lion  stood  in  the 
pith  between  them  and  Car^Ccas.  That  lion  was  General 
Simon  BoUvar,  already  being  then  talked  of  as  the 
coming  Libertador, 

The  royalists,  two  thousand  infantry  with  five  thousand 
cavaliv,  were  commanded  by  General  Bdves.  A  brave 
but  uuerapulons  soldier,  B<5ves  was  a  fit  leader  of  men 
vho,  though  formidable  in  numbers,  were  undisciplined, 
8od  were  kept  together  only  by  the  hope  of  plunder. 
Hii  foieee  were  the  terror  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants, 
tod  the  atrocious  butchery  of  Ocumare  by  his  lieutenant, 
Koaete,  in  February,  had  added  to  the  horror  with  which 
the  campaign  of  1813  had  opened.  To  meet  this  large 
forte- which,  if  unruly,  had  shown  itself  capable  of  good 
fifhting— General  Bolivar  had  only  one  thousand  five 
hundred  infMitry  and  six  hundred  cavalry. 

He  had  fortified  liimftfllf  as  well  as  he  was  able  at  San 
3ftteo,  a  viHage  some  forty  miles  from  Cartas.  The 
pootian  was  well-chosen,  the  village  being  situated  in  a 
I^  crowned  on  the  north  and  south,  by  eminences. 

On  one  of  the  heights  was  a  house  belonging  to  Boli- 
vtf,  and  near  it,  though  further  toward  the  east,  ex- 
tended &e  ingeniOy  or  mill,  which  was  one  of  his  valu- 
ihle  patrimonial  possessions. 

Bolivar  caused  trenches  to  be  dug,  cutting  the  princi- 
pal load  to  Victoria,  which  crossed  the  village  of  San 
^^^  and  ran  by  the  foot  of  the  milL  His  headquarters 
^foe  in  a  street  near  the  trenches,  while  a  strong  force 
Pii^  the  ford  of  the  Biver  Aragua. 

B<5ve8— a  furious  war-wolf— had  the  men,  but  he  lacked 
t^tOleiy  and  ordnance.  General  Bolivar,  who  had  more 
^  he  needed  of  both,  had  not  the  men,  and  it  was 
ia  this  that  his  main  danger  lay. 

He  had  only  on  the  10th  of  the  month  sent  General 
^'^a^  with  three  hundred  chosen  troops,  to  the  re- 
^  of  C^r^Ccas,  then  threatened  by  Bosete,  the  butcher 
^  Ocamare.  This  had  left  him  with  eighteen  hundred 
^  of  an  arms,  against  nearly  four  times  that  number. 

He  had  already  deposited  the  surplus  of  his  artillery 
■fid  ordnance  supplies  in  the  mill,  with  a  guard  of 
^  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Antonio  Bicaurte,  a 
fOBig  officer  in  whose  discretion  and  courage  he  had 
««•*  eoofidence. 

^  ia  how  matters  stood.  If  General  Bolivar  could 
**e  his  magazine  and  artillery  from  Bdves,  who  had 
B*^  be  OQidit  to  succeed  in  driving  the  latter  from  the 
^<>Qa^»  thoa  leading  his  own  army  free  to  reinforce 


I  General  Montilla  at  CarlCcas.  If  B<5ves,  at  this  time 
without  a  single  field-gun,  could  once  seize  the  guns 
stores!  at  the  mill,  he  would,  with  his  great  superiority 
in  numbers,  become  master  of  the  situation,  annihilate  the 
patriot  army  at  San  Mateo,  and  take  Car^Ccas  at  his  ease. 

Valencia,  the  heroic  city,  would  not  be  able  to  resist 
him,  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  Aragua  would  lie  helpless 
before  him,  a  rich  harvest  for  his  thievish  Uaneros. 

These  were  the  immediate  certaintiee  ;  but  beyond 
these  known  results  loomed  up  the  unknown  possibili* 
ties — the  destruction  of  the  patriot  bands  elsewhere,  the 
States  left  defenseless,  the  death  or  capture  of  Bolivar, 
and  the  d^pair  which  would  have  paralyzed  the  repub- 
ilcan  councils  from  the  Bay  of  Panama  to  the  sources  of 
the  Amazon. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  B<5ves,  after  re- 
peated attacks  upon  various  points  of  Bolivar's  lines, 
becoming  convinced  that  his  forces  would  be  gradually 
weakened,  without  any  hope  of  ultimate  success,  finally 
decided  to  risk  a  general  engagement. 

To  this  he  was  moved  equally  by  his  own  aversion  to 
inactivity  and  the  clamors  of  the  wild  Llaneros,  brave  in 
their  numbers  and  chafing  at  delay. 

In  this  new  attack  his  objective  point  was  to  be  the 
mill,  and  a  stratagem  was  decided  on  to  effect  its  capture. 
His  spies  had  already  reported  that  all  the  spare  artil- 
lery and  the  ordnance  were  there,  guarded  by  a  small 
force.  That  point,  therefore,  represented  his  supreme 
necessity.  His  plan  of  battle  was  skillful  as  well  as 
daring.  It  was,  to  detach  a  powerful  column  against  the 
rear  of  the  height  on  which  was  stationed  the  left  flank 
of  the  enemy's  force,  to  turn  it,  and  then  to  advance 
swiftly  upon  the  mill,  left  by  this  sudden  movement  at 
his  mercy,  while  Bdves  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  other 
troops,  was  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  patriots  by  a 
violent  assault  upon  the  fortifications  on  the  plain  of 
San  Mateo. 

This  plan  was  followed  to  the  letter.  The  day  was 
the  25th  of  March.  Bdves  attacked  the  trenches  furi- 
ously. His  known  courage  animated  the  valor  of  his 
followers  to  recklessness.  They  poured  themselves,  a 
stream  of  men,  against  the  defenses. 

Behind  the  parapet  Bolivar  stood  calm  and  confident 
in  the  precautions  he  had  taken.  The  royalists  had 
already  charged  repeatedly,  but  to  be  as  often  driven 
back  with  heavy  loss  by  the  well  -  directed  fire  from 
the  patriot  artillery. 

The  Llaneroi  swept  again  and  again  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  fortifications,  but  only  to  fall  by  the  side  of 
those  comrades  over  whose  dead  bodies  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge. 

But  in  the  very  heat  of  the  battle,  while  the  ranks  of 
the  assaulting  force  were  thus  being  decimated,  and 
while  the  whole  attention  of  the  patriots  was  directed 
to  the  defense  at  this  point,  the  surprise  column  had 
already,  in  silence,  ascended  the  height  in  the  rear  of 
the  left  flank  of  the  small  army,  had  routed  the  thin 
line,  and  was  now  for  the  first  time  seen  descending 
with  an  evident  design  of  seizing  the  mill. 

Bolivar's  keen  eye  at  once  saw  the  new  danger.  He 
recognized  how  fatal  would  be  the  success  of  the  enemy 
now — not  only  to  himself,  but  to  that  proud  capital 
left  with  all  its  wealth  helpless  but  for  him  and  for 
what  measures  he  could  now  adopt  to  save  her.  There 
seemed  nothing  else  for  him  to  do  than  await  the  blow 
which  had  not  been  expected  and  against  which  no 
provision  could  have  been  made. 

Fifty  men,  were  they  as  bold  as  those  of  Thermopyl^Bp 
could  have  offered  no  effective  resistance  from  an  opea 
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Loose  and  exposed  position  to  the  thousands  who  now, 
fully  displayed  to  view,  were  seen  pressing  from  the 
rear  at  double-quick. 

Bdves,  triumphant  in  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  be- 
came more  and  more  eager  in  kb  assaults.  It  mattered 
little  to  him  how  many  men  he  would  lose  at  the 
trenches,  if  he  only  succeeded  in  gaining  the  mill. 

General  Bolivar,  looking  upon  this  movement,  not 
venturing  to  doubt  its  success,  and  foreseeing  all  the 
consequences,  was  thrown  (says  the  Granadan  historian, 
Jose  Manuel  Bestrepo)  "into  a  horrible  uncertainty  for 
several  mo- 
ments. " 

But  what 
had  Bicaurte 
been  doing 
all  this  time? 

He  had 
watched  al- 
most from  its 
incipiency 
the  move- 
ment by 
which  the 
Spaniards 
had  turned 
the  patriot 
left  flank.  He 
had  probably 
even  seen 
their  destina- 
tion before 
General  Boli- 
var himself, 
and  his  meas- 
ures were  at 
once  taken. 

It  is  related 
that,  calling 
his  comrades 
around  him, 
he  told  them 
that  it  would 
be  of  no  use 
to  defend  the 
mill  —  that 
they  were  a 
mere  hand- 
ful, while  the 
enemy  were 
to  be  counted 
by  tens  of 
hundreds, 
and  that  it 
was  better 
that  they 
should  leave 
at  once. 
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"  I  have  no  right  to  expose  you,"  he  said.  "  You  have 
time  enough  to  escape." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do,  mi  captton ?"  asked 
one  of  the  men. 

"  I  will  stay  behind  only  for  a  few  minutes,"  replied 
Bicaurte. 

"But  if  we  go  without  you,  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
general  ?" 

"Tell  him,"  replied  Bicaurte,  with  kindling  eyes,  "  that 
I  shall  save  the  guns  from  the  enemy.  Go,  my  friends," 
he  added,  in  a  gentler  tone  ;  " I  shall  not  be  long  here." 


His  comrades  did  not  know  it,  but  Bicaurte  had  spo&dii 
the  truth.  He  was  not  long  there.  Here  the  fight  his 
been  brought  to  the  very  moment  of  sacrifice. 

At  this  point  let  us  borrow  the  frigid  voice  with  wiiicii 
history  recounts  the  deeds  of  her  martyrs.  It  is  the 
same  historian,  Bestrepo,  who  gives  us  the  story : 

"The  young  Granadan,  Captain  Antonio  Bicaurte, 
seeing  that  the  enemy  were  certain  to  capture  the  depot, 
and  that  the  seizure  of  the  park  of  artillery  would  give 
them  the  victory,  proceeded  to  place  the  troops  which 
he  commanded  in  safety,   they  defiling  by  his  orders 

toward  the 
piain,  while 
he,  wi&h  a 
1  i  g  h  t  ed 
match  in  nis 
hand,  waited 
the  approach 
of  the  royal- 
ists. When 
they  had 
come  near 
enough  he  sefc 
fire  to  the 
powder,  and 
the  magazine 
ex  ploded 
with  a  ter- 
rible noiae. 
The  enemjr 
suffered  fear- 
ful havoc, 
the  frighten- 
ed remnants 
of  the  column 
fled,  and  Bi- 
caurte, sacri- 
ficing him- 
self for  his 
country,  sa?-  ' 
ed  the  re- 
p  u  b 1 ican 
army  from 
total  destmc- 
t i  o  n.  If 
B<5ves  had 
possessed 
himself  of 
those  stores 
he  would 
have  exter- 
minated the 
patriots  in 
San  Mateo. 
Thus  Eica- 
urte  deserves 
an  eternal 
name  for  so 
explosion  of  the  magazine, 
field,  tended  to 
it  en- 


sublime  a  sacrifice."    The 
heard  and  understood  over  the  whole 
dishearten  the  royalists,  while  in  equal  degree 
couraged  the  patriots. 

At  this  critical  moment  Bolivar,  sending  away  his  horse, 
headed  a  charge  on  foot.  This  onslaught  was  irresist- 
ible ;  the  Spaniards,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  fled  m  all 
directions,  the  battle  was  over,  and  Caracas  was  saved. 

A  NOBiiE  part  of  every  true  life  is  to  learn  to  undo 
what  has  been  wronglv  or  thoughtlessly  done. 
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Chapteb  XXVIII.— (Continued). 


Abel  Lkpehabd  plnnged  into  a  path  dark  with  trees, 
ptn^  lillaa's  garden,  crossed  a  lawn,  and  avoiding 
tlie  Bisin  entrance  of  the  honse,  came  to  a  side  door, 
vldeh  was  locked.  He  drew  a  key  from  his  pocket, 
ad  lesring  the  dog  Cossack  ontside  aa  a  sentinel,  he 
darted  into  the  house,  and  Gilbert  Yye  with  him. 

'^  What  I  do  18  not  for  your  sake,  bnt  for  yonr  dangh- 
VoL  XXn.,  No.  1—5. 


ter's,"  he  said.  "  My  servants  mnst  not  see  us.    For  your 
life  make  no  sound  !" 

He  snatched  a  silver  lamp  from  the  hand  of  a  figure  in 
bronze  that  stood  just  inside  the  door,  and  with  more 
rapidity  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  short 
legs,  mounted  a  tufted  stair,  entered  a  handsome  corri- 
dor, and  at  last  paused,  with  the  fugitive,  before  that 
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holiest  of  holies,  the  long-closed  rooms  of  Lilian  Ldspe- 
Hard.  Was  there  no  straggle  in  his  heart  as  he  unlocked 
that  sacred  door  ?  Ay,  verily  !  But  he  went  in,  and  Gil- 
bert Vye  after  him. 

"Shelter  me,  Mr.  Lispenard,"  said  the  outlaw,  "till 
the  hue  and  cry  at  Rook  wood  is  over,  and  I  will  give 
you  no  further  trouble." 

"  If  I  do  that,"  answered  Lispenard,  sternly,  as  he  put 
the  silver  lamp  down  on  the  table,  and  turned  to  the 
hiiatod,  haggard  man,  the  degenerate  son  of  an  ancient 
race,  pursued  now  by  his  own  kin,  **  you  must  swear  by 
everything  you  hold  dear  to  quit  your  old  life  ;  to 
abandon,  from  this  hour,  both  the  name  and  the  char- 
acter of  Black  Dave ;  to  repent  of  your  past  misdeeds, 
and  become  again  an  honest  man." 

Over  the  back  of  a  chair  in  the  centre  of  the  floor 
trailed  a  priceless  Indian  shawl.  Gilbert  Vye  stumbled 
blindly  in  its  rich  folds,  then  recovered  himself,  and 
smiled  down  at  the  dwarf  in  a  ghastly  way. 

**My  dear  sir,  you  think,  doubtless,  that  you  are 
asking  an  easy  thing.  However,  I  have  no  choice.  Yes, 
I  will  swear  to  do  all  that,  and  as  much  more  as  you 
please  I" 

•"Understand  me!"  said  Lispenard  ;  "I  know  your 
crimes,  Gilbert  Vye,  and  I  abhor  them  I  You  justly  de- 
serve the  fate  that  threatens  you.  Nevertheless,  I  give 
you  my  word  that  you  are  safe  here,  that  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  save  you  from  your  nephew,  not  that  I  feel  the 
slightest  sympathy  for  you,  not  that  I  wish  to  shield  you 
from  punishment ;  but  solely  for  the  sake  of  another 
person,  who  will  suffer  if  you  receive  your  just  deserts. " 

Up  went  Gilbert  Vye*s  shoulders. 

"  Greatly  obliged,  Mr.  Lispenard,  I'm  sure  !  You 
have  me  at  an  immense  disadvantage  just  now,  so  I  shall 
take  care  not  to  be  angry  with  you.  It  is  plain  that  I 
made  a  bad  move  when  I  came  East  How  unfortunate, 
too,  that  my  daughter's  lover  should  possess  so  good  a 
memory  !  I  hope  to  Heaven  he  will  not  know  that  I 
am  hiding  here !" 

"  Captain  Shirlaw  has  left  the  Dale,"  answered  Lispe- 
nard, shortly.  * 

"Ha!" 

"And  this  room  is  never  visited  by  any  member  of 
my  household — I  alone  have  the  key  to  it."  ^ 

'"Good." 

In  a  sort  of  stern  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  i)ositive 
aversion,  Lispenard  recoiled  from  his  guest. 

"You  are  by  birth  a  Vye,"  he  said,  "  and  by  breeding 
a  gentleman.  How  could  you  fall  so  low  ? — how  could 
you  become  the  creature  you  now  are  ?" 

"It  is  a  long  story," answered  Gilbert  Vye,  with  per- 
fect indifference.  "I  had  lost  everything,  and  neces- 
sity knows  no  law.  It  was  imperative  that  I  should 
have  money,  so  I  took  it,  sans  cir4monie.  Remember,  I 
had  two  young  daughters  to  provide  for,  and,  'pon  my 
soul !  I  meant  to  give  up  the  business  when  they  should 
be  settled  in  life,  and  return  East  and  become  the  most 
respectable  of  all  the  respectable  Vyes.  But  my  plans 
have  miscarried."  His  eyes  fell  suddenly  on  the  wonder- 
ful portrait  of  Lilian  Lispenard  hanging  above  him  on 
the  wall.  He  snatched  up  the  silver  lamp  that  he  might 
examine  it  closer.  "  Heaven  above  !  what  a  strange  re- 
semblance r*  he  muttered.  "  Do  you  not  see  it  ?"  turn- 
ing, sharply,  suspiciously  on  Lispenard. 

•*  Resemblance — to  whom  ?"  demanded  Lispenard. 

"Look  for  yourself.  You  are  blind  ! — you  cannot  re- 
call the  person  who  has  a  face  like  this  ?  Tlien,  per- 
haps, I  had  better  not  mention  her !"  putting  the  light 
coolly  back  upon  the  table. 


Abel  Lispenard  could  bear  no  more.  The  boudoir  of 
his  idolized,  ill-fated  sister  changed  to  the  hiding-place 
of  a  robber  and  murderer — it  was  too  much  !  He  went 
out  quickly,  locked  the  door  behind  him,  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket  and  descended  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
house. 

He  sat  down  to  the  piano  in  his  luxuriou3  music-roora, 
and  struck  a  few  chords.  In  the  midst  of  Donizetti's 
sweetest  music,  played  as  only  this  frog- man  could  play, 
steps  crossed  the  terrace  without.  Cossack  gave  a  warn- 
ing bark,  and  a  sharp  ring  at  the  bell  followed. 

He  knew  who  his  visitors  were — knew  their  errand, 
but  he  went  on  playing  brilliantly,  breathlessly,  ab- 
sorbed, apparently,  in  his  music.  Presently  a  footman 
opened  the  door. 

"A  gentleman  to  see  you  sir,"  he  announced,  and 
then  Abel  Lispenard  turned  and  saw  Cyril  Vye,  with  his 
eyeglass  screwed  in  his  eye,  standing,  like  a  smiling 
Mephistopheles,  on  the  threshold  of  the  music-room. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HONOB  OB  mONON  ? 

"HluBio  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast !" 
said  *ihe  lawyer,  airily.  "  Sorry  to  interrupt  you,  Mr. 
LiHpenard. " 

Lispenard  struck  one  long,  wailing  note,  and  pushed 
back  from  the  instrument. 

"  To  what  am  I  indebted  for  this  late  visit  ?"  he  asked, 
glancing  at  the  clock,  which  pointed  to  the  wee  sma' 
hours. 

Cyril  Vye  stepped  briskly  into  the  apartment. 

"There  is  trouble  at  Rookwood,"  he  answered.  "My 
Uncle  Gilbert  has  suddenly  disappeared — some  tempo- 
rary abetoktion  of  mind,  doubtless.  We  are  all  greatly 
alarmed.  I  have  friends  outside  who  are  aiding  me  to 
search  for  him.  We  feel  almost  certain  that  he  has 
crossed  the  river  to  your  grounds." 

Abel  Lispenard  did  not  move  an  eyelash.  Square  and 
short  of  figure,  pale  and  powerful  of  face,  he  stood  under 
the  clustered  gas-jets  and  looked  sternly  at  Cyril  Vye. 

"  Who  is  alarmed — ^his  daughter  ?" 

"Luckily,  no,"  replied  Vye,  lightly.  Mignon  is  asleep. 
We  do  not  care  to  annoy  her  with  this  matter  to-night" 

"  Very  considerate  of  you,"  sneered  Lispenard.  "  Pos- 
sibly your  fears  are  groundless.  Gilbert  Vye  may  be 
indulging  in  one  of  the  night  gallops  of  which  he  is  so 
fond.     Why  this  solicitude  over  a^  few  hours'  absence  ?" 

Cyril  Vye  smiled. 

"  My  dear  Lispenard,  the  horses  are  all  in  the  stable, 
so  he  is  not  riding.  I  must  find  him  at  once.  My 
friends  have  come  to  the  Dale  to-night  expressly  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  Can  you  give  us  any  information 
concerning  him  ?" 

"None,"  said  Lispenard,  sternly,  decidedly. 

Cyril  Vye  gnawed  his  lip. 

"  A  boat  was  seen  to  put  in  to  your  landing-plaoe  a 
short  time  ago.  Have  your  people  been  on  the  river 
to-night  ?" 

"Yes,  one  of  my  servants,  on  an  errand  that  does  not 
concern  you  in  the  least." 

"  My  uncle  has  a  dual  nature,  and  he  lives,  I  may  say, 
a  dual  life.  He  is  also  sharp— deuced  sharp.  It  is  quite 
likely  that,  unbeknown  to  you,  ho  may  be  lurking,  even 
now,  about  your  premises."  Then,  as  if  disdaining  fur- 
ther disguise,  he  broke  out  with  a* coarse  oath.  "  He  has 
fled  from  Rookwood  fast  enough.  By  Jove  !  he  had 
good  reasons  to  fly  !  Now,  Lispenard,  I  must  beg  you, 
OS  the  friend  of  h<me9t  meiu  and  the  foe  of  iiconadielB«  to 
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permit  mj  companions  to  search  jonr  bouse  and  gprounds 

thoroughly." 

Lispenard  stepped    calmly  out    into    his  hall.     Two 
persons  were  waiting  there,  both  well  known  to  him. 
"How  are   you,   sheriflf?"  he  said  to  the  foremost. 

*'  You  find  me  keeping  late  hours.  You  wish  to  search 
my  house  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  conduct  you  wherever 
jou  desire  to  go." 

He  began  to  throw  back  the  doors  near  at  hand,  and 
with  perfect  alacrity  to  open  all  the  nooks  and  comers 
of  the  BomptuoTis  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  Then 
they  ascended  the  stair.  Cyril  Vye  never  took  his  eyes 
off  Lispenard.  He  knew  that,  however  calm  the  dwarf 
might  be  in  outward  appearance,  inwardly  he  was  in  a 
towering  rage  at  this  midnight  invasion  of  his  lordly 
home. 

They  went  through  all  the  upper  apartments  of  the 
manson— the  gaest -chambers,  and  even  the  quarters  of 
the  sleeping  servants — but  found  no  trace,  no  sign  of 
Gilbert  Vye.  At  last  the  party  arrived  at  the  closed 
rooms  once  occupied  by  poor  Lilian  Lispenard.  The 
dwarf  put  one  band  on  the  door  of  communication. 

**The  two  apartments  within,"  he  said,  "are  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  my  dead  sister ;  neither  you  nor  any 
other  person  can  enter  here  !*' 

His  face  had  suddenly  grown  white  and  rigid. 

"It  is,not  necessary  for  us  to  go  in,"  said  the  sheriff, 
courteously.  "We  know  Mr.  Lispenard  and  his  family 
history.  He  has  only  to  assure  us  that  the  person  we 
.are  looking  for  is  not  inside,  and  we  shaU  be  satisfied. " 

Which  should  conquer  now — honor  or  Mignon  ?  For 
iier  sake  could  he  stoop,  even  to  falsehood  ?  For  her 
^e  would  he  forfeit  his  self-esteem,  and  sin  against 
his  own  soul  ?  Cyril  Vye  watched  him  sharply.^  There 
was  a  moment  of  blank  silence,  then  in  a  Arm  voice 
lispenard  said  to  the  sheriff : 

*'  There  is  no  one  inside  that  door  /" 

They  descended  to  the  lawn.  Lispenard  called  his 
men-servants  to  bring  lanterns  and  aid  in  the  search. 
From  end  to  end  of  the  shrubberies  and  gardens  they 
went,  along  the  river-bank,  up  and  down,  here,  there 
And  everywhere,  but  discovered  no  fugitive.  Gilbert 
Tyewas  not  to  be  found. 

Qny  and  unreadable  as  stone,  Abel  Lispenard  stood 
nnder  the  Autumn  stars,  and  watched  Cyril  Vye  and  the 
officers  depart. 

"A  thousand  thanks  for  your  assistance,  Mr.  Lispe- 
i^*'  said  the  sheriff! 

Cjril  Vye  oast  a  queer  look  up  to  liilian  Lispenard 's 
dark  window,  high  in  the  tower.  He  made  a  mocking 
bow  to  the  dwarf. 

"  Abel  Lispenard,  you  have  been  one  too  many  for  me 
to-night,"  he  said,  and  then  they  went  away— went  off 
across  tihe  garden,  to  the  little  jetty  by  the  river,  and 
X^spffliard  stood  and  listened,  till  their  reoeding  foot- 
steps died  away  in  the  distance^ 
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All  that  night  Mignon  slept  the  sleep  of  youth  and 
^^ealih  and  innocence,  happily  unconscious  of  everything 
that  waa  passing  around  her.  The  sun  was  shining 
^wg^ifly  when  she  awoke,  and  by  her  pillow  she  found 
JMip  Vye*8  pale  wife  sitting,  like  a  marble  statue. 

•*  Avnt  Elinor  !"  cried  Mignon,  springing  up  on  her 
pHIow^  ift  wonder  ;  "  how  worn  and  anxious,  and  alto- 
gethcar  f^osHy  you  look  !" 

"Do  i  my  dear  ?"  answered  Elinor  Vye,  with  a  wan 


smile.  **  I  came  hero  to  guai'd  you.  I  feared  you  might 
be  disturbed,  and  you  were  quite  tired  out  with  your 
journey,  you  know.     Have  you  slept  well  ?" 

**Yes,  indeed  !"  said  Mignon,  rising  at  once  and  pro- 
ceeding to  dress.  **Why,  it  is  positively  nine  o'clock! 
I   dare   say  somebody  is  waiting  for   me   below  stairs 

— papa — or — or '  * 

**  Captain  Shirlaw  ?"  prompted  Elinor  Vye,  hurriedly  • 
"  no— neither,  my  dear.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you, 
Mignon — ^you  will  not  see  youf  father  this  morning.  Ha 
has  been  called  suddenly  away — I  would  rather  be  the 
first  person  to  tell  you  this."  Her  voice  unconsciously 
took  a  tone  of  distress.  **Don*t  speak  of  him,  either  to 
your  cousin  Cyril  or  your  uncle.  "We  are  two  helpless 
women,  made  to  be  crushed  by  hands  stronger  than  our 
own.  Gilbert  is  gone.  Let  us  say  that  he  has  been 
driven  away  by  financial  embarrassments  —  men  do 
strange  things  under  that  name,  you  know.  You  must 
be  very  patient  and  wise,  Mignon — ^you  must  not  ask 
questions,  and  you  must  not  fret." 
Mignon  looked  at  Aunt  Elinor,  aghast. 
**  Papa  gone,  and  without  a  word  to  me !"  she  cried. 
Even  Elinor  Vye  could  play  the  hypocrite  when  occa- 
sion required. 

**  My  dear,"  she  said,  sweetly,  **  he  has  left  you  to  me. 
/  am  now  to  take  charge  of  you.  Some  time  you  will 
know  all  about  the  matter,  but  for  the  present,  you 
must  be  silent,  and  trust  those  who  love  you.  I  have 
ordered  breakfast  in  my  little  sitting-room,  and  in  an 
hour  the  carriage  will  be  at  the  door  to  take  us  to  town. 
We  will  spend  the  day  with  the  Berkelys.  They  have 
lately  purchased  a  whole  gallery  of  paintings  which  I 
know  you  will  like  to  see." 

Mignon  felt  as  though  she  had  ;received  a  cold 
douche.  They  sat  down  to  a  Ute-a-tite  breakfast,  the 
girl  in  a  brown  study,  Elinor  Vye  watching  her  anx- 
iously. Mignon  little  dreamed  of  the  fever  of  alarm 
and  dread  that  was  raging  all  the  while  in  the  heart 
of  the  meek  woman.  If  only  she  could  keep  from  her 
innocent  young  niece  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ! 

**  I  will  be  very  patient  for  papa*s  sake,"  said  Mignon, 
after  quite  a  long  pause.  "I  will  ask  no  questions.  Aunt 
Elinor — ^it  is  enough  that  he  has  left  me  to  you.  I  fear 
he  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  New  York.  He  would 
gratify  all  my  whims.     Oh,  I  blame  myself  for  it !" 

**Poor  child  I"  groaned  Aunt  Elinor ;  **  blame  yourself 
for  nothing  I — ^you  are  entirely  innocent  of  this  trouble." 
They  arose  from    the    breakfast  which  neither   had 
tasted,  and  made  ready  for  a  day  in  town. 

**  Before  we  start,  Aunt  Elinor,"  faltered  Mignon,  "let 
me  go  down  to  the  garden.  Captain  Shirlaw  will  see  me 
there,  and  he  left  so  suddenly  last  night — do  you  not  re- 
member ? — I  am  sure  he  will  wish  to  offer  explanations." 
"Very  well,"  replied  Aunt  Elinor,  in  blissful  igno- 
rance that  Captain  Shirlaw  had  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting,  "I  will  wait  for  you  a  half 
hour,  my  dear." 

Mignon  descended  to  the  sunny  garden.  Bookwood 
was  very  quiet  She  saw  no  one  about,  save  the  Scotch 
gardener,  who  was  raking  dead  leaves  from  the  walks. 
In  a  pensive  mood  she  sauntered  down  to  the  river- 
bank.  As  she  paused  there,  looking  wistfully  across  the 
current,  and  wondering  where  her  lover  might  be,  a 
boat  put  out  from  the  stone  jetty,  an  A  not  Shirlaw, 
but  Abel  Lispenard,  scrambled  over  its  side  at  the 
Bookwood  landing-place. 

"Captain  Shirlaw  left  the  Dale  last  night,"  he  began, 
holding  out  a  letter  to  Mignon.  "  He  asked  me  to  give 
you  this."  *^ 
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With  a  blank  face  she  took  it,  broke  the  seal  and  read 
these  words : 

"  Since  you  and  I  most  suffer  for  the  sins  of  others ;  sinoe 
marriage  between  us  is  no  Jonger  possible,  I  must  beg  you  to 
release  me  from  my  engagement  Circumstances  beyond  my 
control  compel  me  to  leave  the  Dale  in  haste,  and  also  forbid  me 
to  return  to  it ;  but,  rest  assured,  my  respect  and  esteem  will 
be  yours  always." 

That  was  all.  She  was  jilted.  The  paper  fell  from 
her  powerless  hand.  She  tamed  a  white,  changed  face 
upon  Idspenard. 

"He. is  gone!*'  she  gasped;  **he  will  never  come 
back !" 

How  strangely  impotent  a  thing  is  hnman  love  I  Abel 
Lispenard  wonld  have  given  his  life  for  this  girl,  and  yet 
he  conld  not  save  her  a  single  pang.  His  eyes  glowed 
like  an  angry  hawk*s. 

"Then  forget  him,'*  he  answered,  harshly;  **do  not 
give  him  another  thought.     He  is  not  worthy  of  yon  !*' 

At  the  frog-man  she  looked  down  with  large,  t^rless 
eyes. 

"They  have  all  fled  from  me,'*  she  said,  in  a  dull, 
dreary  voice,  that  had  neither  life  nor  hope  left  in  it — 
"  sister,  lather,  lover  1  I  do  not  know  what  it  means — I 
have  tried  to  think,  but  I  cannot.  I  am  forsaken  by  one 
and  all.  There  is  no  one  now  who  cares  for  me  in  the 
least" 

"Is  there  not?"  he  answered.  **Yon  are  nngratefnl. 
I  know  of  a  person  who  wonld  die  to  serve  you  ?  Die, 
do  I  say  ?  -  There  are  tests  more  severe  than  death — to 
stoop  to  falsehood,  dishonor ;  to  sin  against  all  one's  own 
ideas  of  right  for  your  sake  ;  to  stand  condemned  before 
one's  self,  yet  exulting  in  the  abasement,  since  peace  by 
such  means  has  been  purchased  for  you.  Tell  me,  is 
not  that  a  test  of  love  ?"    ' 

She  looked  blank,  uncomprehending,  like  one  who 
listens  to  idle  tales. 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  said,  wearily,  almost 
impatiently.  "No  one  living  would  do  such  things  for 
me,  not  even  Aunt  Elinor.  To  go  without  a  word — that 
is  very  odd.  Everybody  behaves  so  strangely  of  late. 
I  am  frightened  and  perplexed  by  such  hasty  flittings, 
such  imsatisfaotory,  unexplained  condiict.** 

"Let  nothing  frighten  or  perplex  you,"  replied  Abel 
Lispenard,  "  even  though  you  fail  to  adjust  your  under- 
standing to  certain  recent  events.  Miss  Yye.  Have  you 
seen  your  cousin  Cyril  this  morning  ?" 

"No." 

"Nor  your  uncle?" 

She  shook  her  head.  Her  flower-like  face  had  grown 
as  white  and  cold  as  marble,  her  seal-brown  eyes  were 
heavy  with  unshed  tears. 

"I  have  seen  no  one  but  Aunt  Elinor,  and  she  insists 
upon  taking  me  to  town  for  the  day.  Oh,  Mr.  Lispe- 
nard," in  a  low,  broken  voice,  **  surely  you  can  explain 
this  mystery  if  you  wiU.-  Did-Klid  he  cease  to  love  me 
all  in  a  moment  ?**    Lispenard  set  his  teeth. 

"He  saw  your  sister,*'  he  answered,  bluntly,  "and  his 
unwelcome  love  drove  her  from  Bookwood.** 

It  was  only  half  of  the  truth,  but  she  found  it  enough. 
She  gave  a  quick,  sobbing  cry. 

"All  is  plain  to  me  now,*'  she  faltered,  bitterlv. 
**  What  can  he  mean  by  saying  that  we  must  suffer  for 
the  sins  of  others  ?" 

"Heaven  only  knows  !"  answered  Lispenard,  wildly. 
"He  was  probably  beside  himself.  Do  not  give  such 
absurd  words  a  thought** 

She  leaned  against  the  nearest  tree,  like  a  heart-broken 
dryad.     Her  arms  fell  to  her  side.    Nothing  could  have 


been  more  pitiful  than  the  bowed  young  figure  standing 
thus,  in  its  visiting-dress  of  silk  and  velvet,  so  sumptn- 
ous  and  so  hopeless.  Lispenard's  heart  swelled  fieroelj. 
There  was  silence  for  a  space,  then  she  lifted  her  bead, 
as  though  pierced  by  some  new  pang. 

"And  my  father,*'  she  said,  appealing  again  to  the 
frog-man ;  "  pray,  Mr.  Lispenard,  do  you  know  anything 
about  his  sudden  disappearance  ?  Aunt  Elinor  forbade 
me  to  speak  of  him  to  my  uncle  or  Cyril ;  but  surelj  I 
may  ask  information  of  you — ^you,  whom  she  esteems  bo 
highly.  She  is  hiding  something  from  me,  and  I  am 
not  a  child,  but  a  woman.*' 

From  the  lover  who  had  deserted  her  the  girl's  heart 
turned  back  to  its  earliest  idol — ^her  father. 

"My  dear  Miss  Yye,"  said  Lispenard,  steadily,  **yoa 
can  always  rely  upon  your  Aunt  Elinor's  good  judgment. 
Would  it  comfort  you  in  the  least  to  know  that  your 
father  is  safe,  quite  safe  ? — that  no  harm  has  befallen 
him  ?" 

"  Comfort  me  ?    Yes,  oh,  yes  !"  she  half  sobbed. 

"  Then  I  give  you  my  word  that  such  is  the  case.  1 
cannot  explain  his  disappearance  to  your  satisfaction; 
but  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that  all  is  well  with 
him." 

She  tried  to  smile,  but  the  tears  began  to  glisten  on 
her  long  lashes. 

"I  believe  you,  Mr.  Lispenard.  I  will  try  to  be  satis- 
fied.*' 

She  held  out  her  lovely  satin -smooth  hands.  He 
gathered  them  closely  into  his  own.  His  face  glowed 
with  a  sort  of  luminous  pallor.  Thank  God  !  She  no 
longer  found  him  repulsive ! 

"  Go  with  Aunt  Elinor,"  he  said,  his  deep  voice  grow- 
ing unspeakably  kind  and  sweet,  "  and  be  happy.  Miss 
Yye — forget  everything  but  this  one  fact— in  spite  of 
all  that  has  happened,  you  are  neither  friendless  nor 
forsaken." 

She  made  him  a  grave  little  bow,  turned  quickly,  and 
went  away  up  the  garden-path  to  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

DEATH. 

EuNOB  Vte  carried  her  niece  to  town,  and,  by  varions 
excuses,  such  as  fatigue  and  illness,  and  a  burning  desire 
to  pay  visits  and  make  purchases,  she  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing Mignon  from  Bookwood  three  entire  days.  Then  the 
twain  returned,  to  find  the  old  house  remarkably  quiet — 
no  strange  men  about  it,  no  mystery,  no  suspense.  The 
search  for  Gilbert  Yye  was  over,  and  his  nephew  Cyril, 
liaffled,  chagrined,  defeated,  had  abandoned  the  hunt, 
and  was  now  meditating  what  his  next  move  again 
Mignon's  peace  should  be. 

Both  the  river  and  the  station — ^the  main  avenues 
escape  from  the  Dale — had  been  watched  night  and  da; 
and  yet  Gilbert  Yye  had  managed  to  elude  his  nephew 
yea,  he  was  gone  !  The  outlaw's  wonderful  luck  hmd  n< 
yet  deserted  him,  it  seemed. 

"He  never  got  off  without  help," said  Cyril  Vye  p: 
vately  to  his  father,  and  he  ground  his  teeth  in  i 
of  impotent  disappointment.    "Somebody  gave    Iiim 
hand.     Now,  who  was  it  ?" 

"I  neither  know  nor  care,"  answered  the  elder  "Vye,  li 
deep  disgust.  "  Never  mention  the  afiiedr  to  me  agail 
Cyril !  Thank  God  he  has  escaped  I  You  would  haff 
made  a  shocking  scandal,  and  overwhelmed  us  all  wrifl 
utter  disgrace,  simply  to  gratify  your  spite  agaii« 
Mignon.  Gilbert  is  gone,  and  you  may  be  sure  th| 
none  of  us  will  ever  see  him  again. " 
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**We  shall  hear  oi  liim,  sooner  or  later,"  said  Cyril, 
dryly. 

As  for  Mignon  she  bore  herself  with  quiet  dignity, 
keeping  close  to  Aunt  Elinor,  and  making  no  mention 
either  of  her  father  or  her  recreant  lover,  whose  abrupt 
departure  had  provoked  much  comment  in  the  Dale.  It 
was  now  known  everywhere  that  Shirlaw's  engagement 
with  the  beautiful  Miss  Vye  was  over,  though  nobody 
pretended  to  understand  why  the  match  had  been  so 
suddenly  broken  oflf. 

Cyril  Vye  watched  her  closely,  but  gave  her  no  other 
annoyance.  Mignon  had  a  vein  of  heroism  in  her  nature 
—she  did  hot  wear  her  heart  on  her  sleeve  for  daws 
to  peck  at.  She  could  suffer  and  keep  silent.  Her  big, 
eager  eyes  looked  wistfully  at  tbe  mails  as  they  arrived 
at  Bookwood,  but  no  word  came  from  her  father.  Some- 
times her  anxiety  seemed  more  than  she  could  bear.  In 
Bueh  moments  she  had  but  one  comfort — ^the  memory  of 
hor  last  eonversation  with  Lispenard  by  the  river. 

As  she  was  passing  Elinor  Vye*s  dressing-room  one 
morning;  the  door  chanced  to  be  standing  half-open,  and 
Mignon,  glancing  through,  saw,  to  her  astonishment,  the 
lady  ol  Bookwood  on  her  knees,  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  with  hands  raised  in  supplication  to  her  son, 
who  stood  with  his  back  to  the  threshold,  looking  down 
with  cold  iDdifferenoe  on  his  kneeling  mother. 

"  Cyril,  Cyril !"  Mignon  heard  her  plead,  wildly,  inco- 
herently, **  don't  t^  her— don*t  break  her  heart !  He  is 
gone — we  tball  never  see  him  again — she  will  never  see 
liim  i^^in^ — she  need  never  know  the  truth.  Oh,  it  would 
l)e  wicked,  it  would  be  cruel  to  tell  her  novo.  Have 
mercy  upon  her,  Cyril— have  mercy  upon  me,  your 
mother  I" 

"My  dear  mamma,  yon  plead  well,"  sneered  Cyril 
Vye,  "  btti  wbat  mercy  has  she  ever  shown  to  me  ?" 

*'  See  BM  hece  at  your  feet,  for  her  sake,"  groaned  the 
unreasoning  woman.  *'  Spare  her,  Cyril  I— do  not  make 
me  cu»e  the  homr  yon  were  bom  I" 

Mignon  stood  rooted  in  her  tracks,  unseen,  wondering. 
For  whom  eonld  Elinor  Tye  be  pleading  so  abjectly, 
and  what  was  the  fearful  thing  that  was  not  to  be  re- 
vealed ?  Cyril  Tye  seemed  to  deliberate  for  a  nLoment, 
then  he  bawled,  ear^easly: 

« I  win  make  a  bargain  with  yon,  if  yon  like,  mamma. 
Pay  my  debts,  and  I  will  h<M  my  peaoe^at  least,  for  the 
pro— nt.  My  lather  declares  he  can  bo  longer  raise  the 
money  tp  meet  my  obligations— do  yon  assume  the  task, 
in  his  plaee,  and  I  promise  to  be— for  a  season,  at  lessi^ 
as  silead  as  the  grave." 

'<I  wiQ  I  I  win  r  gasped  Elinor  Tye.  "I  wiU  seU 
my  jewsiiy  CjiaL  Tkntij  are  vahiable  enongk,  as  yon  wdl 
kmxir,  to  eoTsr  yo«r  debts." 

He  i^iEfv  a  bsartiess  little  laagh. 

*'  Ittdeed  iksy  ase  I  (Greatly  obliged,  Fm  sure.  By  my 
soul,  what  fiools  these  women  be !  They  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  deep  in  heroie  saeriAee.  It  seems  a  great 
pity,  tboQgh,  for  I  have  h^  now  in  my  power " 

**  Na,  no,  Cyril ;  I  am  here  I" 

"  You  I" — oontemptnonaly — *•  pooh  !  It  is  fortunate 
for  her  ths^  I  am  open  to  bribes — that  I  must  have 
money ^" 

Mignon  heard  no  more.  A  sudden  panic  seized  her. 
She  turned  noiselessly  and  darted  down  the  stair,  trem- 
bling with  a  nameless  terror. 

"  Eavesdropping  is  an  unprofitable  business,"  she 
said,  to  herself,  and  she  tried  to  laugh,  but  could  not. 

For  days  after  the  memory  of  that  scene  in  Elinor 
Tye's  dressing-room  haunted  her  like  a  nightmare. 

Wintry  desolation  settled  in  the  Dale.    All  the  Summer 


dwellers  had  departed.  The  pretty  villas  along  the  river 
were  now  closed  and  deserted.  Silence  and  gray  skies 
prevailed. 

At  Bookwood  life  had  grown  as  colorless  and  monoton- 
ous as  the  world  of  nature  outside. 

**  Your  Uncle  Philip  has  decided  that  we  must  pass 
this  season  at  the  Dale,"  said  Elinor  Vye  to  her  niece. 
**He  has  offered  our  Boston  house  for  sale.  I  am  very 
sorry  for  your  sake,  dear.  Winter  in  the  country  is 
always  lonely  for  young  people,  and  I  had  hoped  that 
you  would  make  your  debut  in  society  before  the  holidays 
were  over.  But,"  sighing  deeply,  "it  has  been  ordered 
otherwise,  and  we  must  submit." 

"Never  mind,  Aunt  Elinor.  I  dare  say  I  am  far 
happier  here  with  you  than  I  could  be  in  town,"  replied 
Mignon,  cheerfully. 

Philip  Vye  was  now  rarely  seen  at  Bookwood.  It  was 
understood  that  a  great  pr^sure  of  important  law  busi- 
ness kept  him  in  the  city.  Cyril  came  and  went,  but  he 
had  changed  his  tactics.  Of  a  snddrai  Mignon  found 
him  deferential,  unobtrusive.  He  no  longer  ex»^)eiated 
the  lonely  girl  with  his  love-making.  Only  in  unguarded 
moments  his  ferret  eyes  would  llll  np  with  the  old 
greedy,  devouring  passion,  and  warn  her  ttai  she  was 
not  yet  safe. 

No  word  came  from  her  father,  none  firom  Esther— 
none,  even,  from  Maud  Lof tus.  She  had  tcdd  Uspensrd 
that  she  was  forsaken  by  everybody,  and  so,  indeed,  die 
seemed  to  be. 

"You  are  the  last  friend  left  to  me.  Aunt  Elinor,"  she 
said,  mournfully,  to  Philip  Vye's  pale  wife. 

"  God  grant  that  we  may  not  be  divided,  dear,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,"  answered  Elinor  Vye,  with  a  queer, 
frightened  look.  "  You  need  me,  Mignon ;  you  do, 
indeed  1" 

"  Oh,  I  know  it,  I  know  it.  Aunt  Elinor  !"  answered 
Mignon,  as  she  threw  her  arms  around  the  frail,  gentle 
woman.  "  You  are  the  one  barrier  betwixt  me  and  evil  ; 
you  are  my  guardian  angel." 

Elinor  Vye  fondly  smoothed  the  ruffled  gold  of  the 
girl's  hair. 

"  They  have  been  very  cruel  to  you,"  she  said,  softly. 
"  Every  one,  and  Captain  Shirlaw  the  most  cruel  of  sU ! 
Ah,  you  still  shrink  at  his  name ;  but  you  are  young- 
yon  will  forget  him.  Time  is  a  wonderful  healer.  I 
wish— I  wish  that  we  could  find  your  sister  Esther,  poor 
child,  for  if  I  should  die  suddenly  you  would  greatly 
need  her,  Mignon  —  indeed,  she  would  be  your  only 
hope." 

"Do  not  talk  about  dying  suddenly.  Aunt  EBnor, 
you  frighten  me— you  break  my  heart  1  Surely  you  are 
not  iU  ?" 

"No,  oh,  no  !"  replied  Elinor  Vye,  with  a  sad  smile. 
"  Only  at  times  there  is  a  strange  feeling  here,"  pressing 
her  thin  hand  to  her  heart ;  "  but  we  will  not  borrow 
trouble,  my  dear." 

After  a  while  she  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
wistfully  out  across  the  snow-covered  lawn  and  garden 
to  the  river. 

"  I  wonder  why  Abel  Lispenard  comes  no  more  to  see 
us  ?"  she  said,  in  a  musing  tone.  "  He  is  still  at  his 
tower,  and  the  servants  tell  me  he  has  made  preparations 
to  pass  the  Winter  there.  I  hope  nothing  has  been  said 
or  done  here  at  Bookwood  to  displease  him," 

"  Why,  now  that  I  think  of  it,"  said  Mignon,  in  a  sur- 
prised tone,  "we  have  not  seen  him  for  weeks,  Aunt 
Elinor  1" 

"  True.  I  miss  him  greatly.  We  at  Bookwood  are 
indebted  to  Abel  Lispenard  for  many  favors.     It  is  only 
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bj  his  generosiiy  and  forbearance  that  we  live  to-day  in 
this  home  of  your  ancestors.  Well,  my  dear,  since  Cyril 
and  Tonr  uncle  dine  in  town,  yon  and  I  will  have  a  quiet 
ereniDg  with  some  of  our  favorite  authors.  We  are  not 
likely  to  be  interrupted,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Lispenard,  who  no  longer  visits  us,  all  our  friends  are 
now  gone  from  the  Dale. " 

Mignon  went  to  tho  library,  and  brought  forth  some  of 
Mrs.Vye*s  favorite  books,  and  the  two  sat  down  together 
in  the  quiet  drawing-room.  Outside,  the  night  fell  gray 
&nd  cold,  with  snow-flakes  floating,  like  scales  of  silver, 
through  the  frosty  air.  Mrs.  Yye  worked,  as  usual,  at 
her  embroidery,  and  Mignon,  opening  a  volume  of  Owen 
Meredith's  later  works,  read  from  that  strange  and 
solemn  poem,  '*  Thanatos  Athanaton."  Once  she  glanced 
Qp,  and  saw  that  Aunt  Elinor  looked  singularly  worn  and 
tiled,  and  that  her  fingers  moved  but  slowly  through 
the  colored  silks. 

"  Do  I  weary  you,  Aunt  Elinor  ?"  said  Mignon,  anx- 
iously.   "ShaUIstop?" 

"Xo,  no,  my  dear,"  answered  Aunt  iSinor,  with  a 
cheerfnl  smile  ;  **  go  on — ^pray  go  on  !*' 

She  went  on,  for  a  half -hour  or  more.  The  room  re- 
mained silent,  save  for  her  voice.  It  was  a  slight  move- 
ment in  the  neighboring  chair  that  attracted  her  atten- 
tion at  last  She  looked  up  in  time  to  see  the  colored 
Bilks  drop  softly  to  the  floor.  Mignon  sprang  to  her 
feet,  with  a  wild  cry: 

"  Annt  Elinor  !    Aunt  iSinor  !" 

Bnt  no  voice  answered.  The  thin,  patient  hands  had 
fallen  on  her  lap.  Her  head  drooped  forward,  the  chin 
was  resting  on  the  motionless  breast.  A  blue,  strange 
pallor  had  settled  around  eyes  and  lips. 

"Speak  to  me.  Aunt  Elinor  I  Speak  to  me  !"  prayed 
Mignon,  clasping  the  silent,  chilly  shape  in  her  frantic 
arms ;  but  Elinor  Vye  would  speak  no  more.  Mignon*s 
hist  friend  had  flitted  away,  like  sister,  lover,  father, 
though  on  a  longer  and  more  solemn  journey  than  either ; 
for  there,  in  the  drawing-room  of  Bookwood,  in  her  easy- 
chair,  under  the  bright  gas-jet,  Elinor  Yye  sat  stiff  and 
cold  and  dead.  

CHAPTER  XXXn. 

AUNT  DEB*S  TBOUBLB. 

It  stood  with  one  end  turned  upon  a  narrow,  dark 
street,  not  &r  from  Charlestown  Bridge — a  shabby  little 
cottage,  painted  a  faded  yellow,  and  surrounded  by  a 
high  wooden  wall,  fast  going  to  decay.  Wedged  in  be- 
tween taller  buildings,  on  the  sunless  side  of  a  city 
s^eet,  the  place  was  not  attractive  to  look  at,  but  it  wore 
ui  air  of  retirement  and  seclusion.  Not  many  days  after 
the  flight  of  Esther  Yye  from  Bookwood,  two  women, 
one  young  and  handsome,  the  other  old  and  ugly,  took 
possession  of  this  dismal  little  abode,  and  under  its  roof 
set  up  their  household  gods. 

"We  could  not  live  longer  in  Cinderville,  Annt  Deb.V 
aid  Esther  Yye,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "  After  all  that  has 
happened  there,  neither  of  us  could  endure  the  place.  A 
city  is  like  the  sea — it  swallows  and  conceals  everything. 
Here  we  shall  be  lost,  here  no  one  will  care  who  or  what 
we  are,  and  above  all,  hero  no  person  can  come  seek- 
ing us." 

Aunt  Deb,  \7ho  looked  older  and  thinner  than  when  we 
av  her  last,  rocked  back  and  forth  in  melancholy 
fashion. 

*'Idon*t  care  where  lam,  Essie,  so  long  as  Fm  not 
Beparated  from  you.  Thank  the  Lord,  you  had  the  heart 
to  leave  your  pi^  and  all  your  grand  kin,  and  come 
a  travding  back  to  Cinderville,  to  find  your  poor  old 


aunt !  I  thought  to  goodness  I  should  die  of  sheer  lone- 
someness  after  Jim  Hart  took  you  away — ^I  shall  always 
call  him  Jim,  because  that's  the  only  name  that  seems 
natural  to  me.  Well,  you've  tried  a  husband,  and  you've 
tried  a  father,  and  rich  relations  beside,  and  you've  just 
turned  back  to  me,  like  the  dove  to  the  ark  ;  though  the 
Lord  knows  you're  no  dove,  Essie,  and  as  an  ark,  I  ain't 
altogether  seaworthy." 

They  were  resting  together  in  the  strange  cottxige,  after 
the  labor  of  unpacking  Aunt  Deb's  possessions.  The 
younger  woman  had  assumed  dominion  over  the  elder. 
So  overjoyed  was  Aunt  Deb  to  find  her  niece  again,  that 
she  seemed  no  longer  to  have  any  will  but  Esther's. 
Without  a  murmur,  she  had  suflered  the  girl  to  hurry  her 
away  from  Cinderville— without  a  murmur  she  now  sat 
down  in  this  dark  city  street — in  this  stifling  little  cot- 
tage, knowing  that  it  was  to  be  her  permanent  abode. 

Esther  had  told  her  nothing  concerning  her  flight  from 
Bookwood.  She  simply  declared  tliat  it  was  all  the 
result  of  unbearable  homesickness,  and  with  this  ex- 
planation, Aunt  Deb  was  satisfied. 

'*  As  for  anybody  seeking  you  here,  Essie,"  went  on  the 
old  woman,  ''you  needn't  fear  tbat.  I'm  certain  you 
never  killed  your  Canadian  husband,  though  'twould 
have  served  him  right  if  you  had  —  the  traitor  I  I'm 
glad  to  see  that  you're  so  well  weaned  from  his 
memory." 

Esther,  with  her  chin  in  her  hand,  and  her  turbulent 
eyes  on  vacancy,  shuddered,  but  answered  not  a  word. 

"Father  Joe,"  quavered  Aunt  Deb,  "l^ft  something; 
we'll  live  on  that  for  a  spell.  I  wonder  Jim  h'ain't 
helped  us  more,"  peevishly.  "Looks  as  though  he 
wasn't  as  rich  as  he  pretends.  Be  you  a-going  to  let 
him  know  your  present  whereabouts,  Essie  ?" 

•*No  ;  why  should  I  ?  Henceforth  I  will  take  care  of 
myself.  I  am  an  unnatural  daughter— I  never  loved  my 
father,  as  a  girl  should — ^I  love  him  less  than  ever  now." 

Aunt  Deb  looked  strangely  uneasy. 

"And  your  stepsister?"  she  faltered;  "do  you  love 
her,  Essie  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  we  will  not  talk  of  A«r,"  answered  Esther, 
in  a  low,  distressed  tone. 

The  two  soon  settled  down  to  a  life  of  nun-like  quiet 
and  simplicity.  Strangers  in  a  strange  city,  they  narely 
went  beyond  the  tall,  rickety  gate,  which  shut  them  in 
from  the  narrow  street.  Something  strange  was  working 
in  Aunt  Deb.  She  grew  more  and  more  depressed.  On 
her  mind  lay  a  burden  which,  strive  as  she  would,  she 
could  not  throw  ofl*.  At  first  she  said  nothing  about  it, 
but  simply  sat  in  the  dark,  silent  cottage,  and  watched 
Esther,  warily,  hungrily.  Should  she  open  her  heart  to 
the  girl  ?  No,  she  could  not — she  dared  not  I  But  one 
night,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  crisis  came. 

Aunt  Deb  had  been  out  to  prayer-meeting  in  a  little 
Methodist  chapel  at  the  comer  of  the  street.  Nine 
o'clock  was  striking  when  she  returned  to  the  cottage. 
By  an  air-tight  stove  in  the  small  living  room  sat  Esther, 
busy  with  a  piece  of  sewing.  Siie  was  startled  by  the 
odd,  haggard  look  on  Aunt  Deb's  face,  as  the  elder 
woman  put  off  her  black  shawl  and  bonnet.  Annt  Deb 
had  failed  greatly  since  leaving  Forgy  Bock.  Perhaps 
she  missed  the  wholesome  freedom  of  the  sea. 

"  The  minister  at  the  chapel  to-night,"  she  quavered, 
"preached  a  powerful  sermon  on  the  necessity  of  re- 
pentance. I  could  feel  the  hair  a-rising  on  my  head  as  I 
listened  to  him,  Esther.  A  bad  conscience  is  a  fearful 
thing.     It    bites   like    a   serpent    and^tings    lika    an 
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''but  .5/otir:ootn8oienoe   is  clean,  AtiniV Deb—you  have 
only  tiie/ii^aci&oiL  sins  of  daily  life  to  repent  of.*' 

''  Little ^otr  know  about  it,  child  T*  cried  Aunt  Deb, 
shrilly.'  "I'm  a  wicked  old  woman — IVe  been  despe- 
rately wicked  for  long  years,  and  all  for  Jim  Hart*s 
filthy  lucre  !  Lord  help  me  I  It's  no  use,  Essie — I've 
got  to  tell  you  —  I  don't  wtot  to,  but  something's  a- 
driving  me " 

Then,  from  her  stricken  hand,  the  black  shawl  and 
bonnet  dropped  helplessly,  suddenly,  and  Aunt  Deb 
followed  them,  and  lay  in  a  voiceless,  motionless  heap 
upon  the  cottage-floor. 

Esther,  in  great  alarm,  in  her  strong,  young  arms, 
lifted  the  old  woman,  put  her  upon  the  bed,  and  ran 
for  the  nearest  doctor. 

The  man  of  medicine  came,  examined  the  sufferer, 
and  said,  briefly,  "Paralysis  !" 

Aunt  Deb  heard  the  fatal  word,  and  recovered  speech. 

''There!  I've  got  my  death-warrant,  Estiier  t"  she 
groaned.  "It's  only  a  mild  shock,  but  I'm  an  old  woman 
— it's  easy  to  see  that  another  will  soon  follow.  Now, 
first  of  all,  I  must  send  for  your  father,  Jim  Hart." 

A  message  was  dispatched  to  Gilbert  Yye,  that  very 
hour,  but  no  response  came  to  it.  Then  Aunt  Deb 
said  : 

"  You  must  go  to  Rookwood,  Esther,  and  bring  him 
to  me  !" 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Deb,"  cried  Esther,  wildly,  "  don't  ask  me 
to  do  that — anything  but  that." 

Go  to  Rookwood  —  encounter  Victor  Shirlaw  again? 
No,  no,  she  could  not. 

"  What  I  do  must  be  done  quickly,"  urged  Aunt  Deb. 
"  My  time  is  short.  I  must  see  Jim — I  must — I  must ! 
There's  something  on  my  mind,  and  it  is  to  bo  told  to 
him,  and  him  only." 

Esther  pondered. 

"  I  do  not  understand  why  he  has  left  our  message  un- 
answered ;  but  I  will  soon  know.  Dare  you  stay  alone 
for  an  hour  or  so.  Aunt  Deb." 

"Yes,"  gproaned  the  old  woman. 

Straightway  Esther  donned  her  outer  garments,  tied  a 
thick  vail  over  the  face,  which  was  far  too  handsome  to 
pass  unobserved  in  any  place,  and,  closing  the  wooden 
gate  behind  her,  walked  rapidly  off  across  the  bridge 
to  the  city  proper. 

She  knew  where  to  find  Philip  Vye's  law  office.  She 
had  learned  its  location  during  her  stay  at  Rookwood. 
By  dint  of  brief  inquiries,  made  exclusively  to  those  of 
her  own  sex,  she  reached  the  vicinity  of  Pemberton 
Square  and  Court  Street.  Here  was  a  perfect  nest  of  law 
offices.  She  searched  until  she  discovered  the  names  of 
Philip  Yye  &  Son ;  then  she  ascended  a  flight  of  stairs, 
opened  a  door,  and  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  a 
young  man  with  a  red  mustache  and  an  eyeglass,  seated 
alone  at  a  desk  reading  law  papers.  The  girl  flung  back 
her  vail,  and  asked  for  Philip  Vye. 

"He  is  in  the  inner  office,  busy  with  a  client,"  an- 
swered Cyril  Vye,  staring  hard  at  the  wonderfully  hand- 
some visitor.     Pardon  me — you  are ?" 

"I  am  his  niece." 

Gyril  bounced  up  from  the  desk. 

"  Then  you  must  be  the  Esther  th&i;  I  have  heard  of, 
but  never  seen.  Ha  !  ha  I  'Pon  my  soul,  they  did  not 
stretch  the  truth  when  they  called  you  handsome  ! 
Allow  me  to  introduce  myself.  I  am  your  cousin 
Cyril!" 

He  extended  his  hand.  She  touched  it  reluctantly. 
At  the  same  moment  the  door  of  the  inner  room  opened, 
and  Philip  Yye  stepped  forth. 


"  Humph  !"  he  said,  in  a  dry,  hard  voice,  quite  devoid 
of  welcome.  "  Niece  Esther  I  You  left  us  very  abruptly 
at  Rookwood,  did  you  not?  /Your  secret  leaked  out 
after  a  time.  Victor  Shirlaw  made  love  to  you,  and 
frightened  you  away,  eh?  You  ought  to  be  labeled 
'  Dangerous  !* " 

She  colored,  then  grew  pale. 

"I  wish  to  see  my  father,"  she  said,  trying  hard  to 
command  her  voice.     "  Shall  I  find  him  at  Rookwood  ?" 

The  two  men  exchanged  glances. 

"No,"  replied  PhUip  Yye,  coldly ;  "your  father  left 
Rookwood  in  great  haste  some  days  ago.  He  has  pro- 
bably gone  back  to  the  Wesi" 

"The  West!"  echoed  Esther,  aghast.  "Will  he  not 
return  ?" 

"I  think  not— I  am  sure  not  I"  dryly. 

"Never?" 

"Never!" 

Her  face  fell.  So  this  was  the  real  reason  why  her 
message  had  remained  unanswered. 

"  My  sister ;  is  she  well  ?"  faltered  Esther. 

"Mignon  is  well  and  happy,"  replied  Philip  Yye, 
sharply.  "  She  wears  the  willow  with  becoming  resig- 
nation. You  know,  of  course,  that,  because  of  you.  Cap- 
tain Shirlaw  jilted  your  sister.  I  would  invite  you  again 
to  Rookwood,  but  your  presence  there  would  scaroelj  be 
welcome  to  Mignon  now.  A  woman  can  forgive  evory- 
thing  but  the  robbery  of  her  lover.  I  hope  your  father  has 
provided  for  your  future.  You  look— pardon  me — some- 
what shabby.  Where  are  you  living  ?  What  are  you 
doing  ?  But  never  mind,  you  need  not  tell  me.  I  hsre 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  one  of  Gilbert's  dan^- 
ters,  some  second  party  must  look  out  for  the  other. 
Farewell." 

And  he  went  back  to  the  inner  room. 

Full  of  indignation,  yet  determined  to  carry  to  Auni 
Deb  some  definite  clew  to  her  father's  whereaboatB, 
Esther  turned  to  Cyril  Yye,  who  had  not  taken  bis  efm 
from  her  feuse. 

"I  did  not  come  here  seeking  either  charity  or  in- 
sults," she  said,  with  a  flash  in  her  big  eyes  ;  "  but  atij 
to  ask  where  my  lather  can  be  found." 

"Many  others  would  like  to  know  that  very  things" 
replied  Cyril,  airily.  "  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  scones  of 
people  are  burning  to  find  him.  Apparently  you  kmnr 
about  as  much  concerning  your  lather  as  does  Migmm. 
Oh,  this  is  unique  !  Two  daughters  kept  in  the 
blissful  ignorance  ;  two  girls,  reared  apart,  but  in 
fashion.  Ta,  ta  I  His  favorite  address,  and  the  oidjr 
one  to  which  I  can  direct  you,  is  Happy  Valley  Banoilt 
Colorado,"  and  he  laughed  offensively. 

Esther  had  never  met  a  more  disagreeable  person. 

"Happy  Valley  Ranch,"  she  echoed,  regarding  him 
with  ill-concealed  aversion  ;  "  is  that  the  real  name  of 
his  Western  home  ?" 

• "  The  real  name  ?    Oh,  of  course  I— most  certainlj  f* 
with  another  strange  outbreak  of  mirth. 

"I  know  very  little  about  the  West,"  said  Esther, 
striving  hard  to  keep  down  her  indignation.  "  Will  you 
be  more  definite  ?  Will  you  tell  me  the  exact  locaticm 
of  the  place  you  mention  ?" 

"Of  course — of  course  1"  He  seized  a  small  railway 
map  that  chanced  to  be  lying  on  his  desk.  *'  Look  h&te, 
my  handsome  cousin,  if  I  desired  to  find  Happy  Valley  I 
would  start  at  the  hub  of  the  universe  and  follow  this 
line  which  I  make  with  my  pencil,"  vivaciously  tracing  a 
route  over  the  paper.  "I  would  go  in  this  direction  as 
far  as  the  railway  terminus,  and  then,  by  Jove  !  I  would 
take  the  stage  for  the  township  of  Happy  Valley,  keeping 
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on  the  way  a  sliarp  lookout  for  road-agentb,  particularly 
for  one  fellow,  called  in  that  region,  Black  Dave,  the 
kiug  of  them  all,  and  a  person  much  sought  after  by 
the  vigilants — ha  1  ha  !" 

Was  Cyril  Vye  a  well-balanced  being  ?  She  gave  him 
a  cold,  forbidding  look,  but  put  out  her  hand  for  the 
little  map  marked  with  his  pencil. 

"Permit  me  to  keep  this,"  she  said, 

**  Certainly,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  cousin.  Can 
I  oblige  you  in  any  other  way  ?  Have  you  no  message 
to  send  to  our  poor  jilted  Mignon  ?  No  ?  Then  adieu. 
It's  a  pity  I  have  not  time  to  cultivate  your  acquaint- 
ance further." 

With  his  mocking  voice  ringing  most  unpleasantly  in 
her  ears,  Esther  went  away  down  the  stair.  She  hast- 
ened back  to  the  Charlestown  cottage,  and  repeated  to 
.  Aunt  Deb  every  word  of  her  conversation  with  the  two 
Vyes. 

'*  My  father  will  never  visit  ihe  East  again,"  she  said  ; 
**  we  shall  never  see  him  again.  Aunt  Deb."  ^^ 

An  extraordinary  agitation  seized  the  paralytic.  She 
rocked  herself  piteously  back  and  forth  in  the  chair  to 
which  she  was  now  confined. 

**Oh,  why  didn't  I  know  it  before?"  she  groaned. 
"Why  did  he  go  without  a  word  to  me  ?  Lord  help 
us  !    But  this  is  trouble,  indeed !" 

Then,  meeting  Esther's  large,  questioning  eyes,  she 
broke  into  weak  sobs. 

"It's  for  your  sake,  Esrae — far  your  sake  I  I  can't  ex- 
plain now,  but  you'll  know  some  tune.  Sit  down  this 
very  minute  and  write  to  Jim  at  his  Happy  Valley  Ranch, 
and  tell  him  I've  got  to  see  him  at  once  on  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  Tell  him  he  had  no  business  to  go  off  in 
that  way.  Why  didn't  he  come  to  bid  me  good-by  ? 
Then  he  would  have  heard  the  whole  story,  for  I'd  made 
up  my  mind  to  keep  it  no  longer.  The  very  day  before 
Father  Joe  was  drowned  off  Porgy  Light,  he  and  I  had 
some  talk  about  this  yerj  matter,  and  we  agreed  'twould 
be  best  to  let  Jim  know  the  whole  truth.  And  now  he's 
got  to  come  back  from  Colorado  and  hear  it — ^it  can't  be 
writ.  I  won't  put  it  on  p^ee.  He's  got  to  cotne,  and 
soon,  too,  or  he'll  fbul  ma  uador  the  sod^" 

Esther,  uncowpDaiieBdiBg  b«t  otodieat,  wrote  accord' 
log  to  Aunt  Deb*»  dietation.  T&a  latter  waa  directed  to 
Gilbert  Vye  at  Bxp-pj  Valley;  Day  afier  day  the  two 
women  waited  vaanly  for  a  reply;  Aunt  Deb  was  in  a 
fever  of  impatience. 

"  He  thinks  it's  an  old  woman's  whim,"  she  cried. 
"  He's  too  busy  to  heed  it.  Somebody  must  go  to 
him." 

Her  withered,  half -helpless  body  slipped  from  the 
chair  and  sank  at  Esther's  feet  She  clasped  the  girl 
abjectly  about  the  knees. 

"  It  is  you  who  must  go,  Esther  I  For  your  own  sake, 
for  mine,  for  the  love  of  God— say  you  will  I" 

Esther  drew  back,  overwhelmed,  horrified. 

"  1 1  Oh,  Aunt  Deb,  I  know  nothing  of  Colorado  or 
Happy  Valley.  It  is  so  far  away,  too.  I  cannot— I  can- 
not !" 

But  Aunt  Deb  only  clung  the  closer,  and  grew  the 
wilder  in  her  pleadiog. 

"  We  have  father  Joe's  money.  You  shall  take  plenty 
to  spend  for  the  journey,  Essie.  You  must— you  must  ! 
You  will  kill  me  if  you  say  no  I  Jim  must  be  brought 
to  me  before  I  die.  Who  but  you  can  do  it  ?  I'll  not 
rise  from  this  floor  till  you  say  you  will !" 

Unspeakably  dismayed  at  the  thing  required  of  her, 
Esther  argued,  refused,  but  without  success.  Aunt  Deb 
vould  neither  disclose  the  secret  of  her  pressing  haste  to 


see  Gilbert  Vye,  nor  abate  her  passionate  prayers  and 
entreaties.     In  despair  the  girl  said,  at  last : 

"When  do  you  wish  me  to  go  ?" 

"To-morrow." 

"Alone?" 

"  Yes.  No  one  will  harm  you.  In  these  days  women 
go  everywhere  unattended.  Moreover  you  have  the 
whole  route  marked  out  by  your  cousin  on  that  rail- 
way map.  Come  back  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  fetch 
Jim — only  fetch  Jim  !" 

Esther's  heart  sank  like  lead.  How  could  she  attempt 
the  long,  strange  journey  ?  Was  it  the  whim  of  a  sick 
old  woman,  or  did  some  need,  vital  and  urgent,  really 
exist  for  this — to  her — stupendous  undertaking  ?  She 
raised  Aunt  Deb  from  the  floor,  at  last. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  drearily,  "  I  will  go,  since  yon 
urge  me  so  much;  but  what  will  you  do  while  I  am 
away  ?" 

"  I  will  stay  here  and  wait  for  you  to  come  with  Jim. 
You  will  be  at  Happy  Valley  and  home  again  in  ihiee 
weeks." 

"  And  suppose  my  father  should  refuse  to  return  with 
me?" 

"  He  will  not  I  shall  send  him  a  message  that  will 
compel  him  to  come." 

Esther  stood  up,  taU,  splendid,  but  unutterably  de- 
jected, in  the  small,  dingy  room. 

"  Something  has  been  worrying  you.  Aunt  Deb,"  she 
sighed,  "ever  ranoe  we  left  Cinderville  ;  something  is 
breaking  your  strength,  sapping  your  life,  making  you 
miserable,  and,  if  a  journey  to  Colorado  will  relieve  you, 
I  am  willing  to  undertake  it,  though  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment " — pressing  her  hands  wildly  to  her  temples — **  tiiat 
it  will  not  end  well." 

"  We  can't  help  that !"  shivered  Aunt  Deb  ;  "  tiie  Ix>rd 
will  take  care  of  that  At  any  rate,  Jim  must  come,  and 
stand  t&oe  to  face  with  me  again  and  hear  what  I  have  to 
say." 

"  Beluctantly,  and  with  a  heavy  heart,  Esther  made 
her  preparations  for  this  strange  journey,  whioh  was 
forced  upon  her  so  much  against  her  wilL  A  hired  nniBO 
was  found  to  take  care  of  Aunt  Deb  during  the  girl's 
absence. 

"  Make  haste,  Esther  !  —make  haste  to  bring  Jim  T* 
urged  the  old  woman,  with  querulous  persistency.  Any 
fear  for  Esther's  personal  safety  she  seemed  not  to  en> 
tertain. 

And  so,  one  Autumn  day,  Esther  left  Aunt  Deb  in  the 
Charlestown  cottage,  and  alone,  unprotected,  set  fortii 
to  seek  Gilbert  Vye  in  the  far,  wild  land,  where,  alaa  ! 
he  was  known  only  as  Black  Dave,  the  king  of  the 
road-agents.  

CHAPTEB  XXXHL 

"  inn>BB  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  MOON." 

EiiiNOB  Vyb  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Moxini 
Auburn*  It  was  a  private  funeral,  and  Lispenard  did  not 
see  Mignon  till  all  was  over.  Then  he  hastened  to  tbe 
old  mansion  across  the  river,  and  was  admitted  to  a  daric* 
ened  drawing-room,  still  smelling  of  funeral  flowers,  and 
there  she  met  him,  with  her  pallid.  Psyche-like  beauty 
shrouded  in  blackest  crape,  and  the  horror  of  death,  yet 
haunting  her  great,  velvety  eyes.  Hot  lightnings  seenaed 
blinding  Lispenard's  sight  He  could  scarcely  command 
his  voice  to  speak. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Miss  Vye  ?"  he  said. 

She  appeared  to  gaze  over  and  b^ond  him  into  enaptv, 
cheerless  space.  ligitized  by  CnOOQlC 

"  Nothing. "  she  answered.  O 
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"Mj  God  I  How  ill  you  look  !"  he  bnrst  out,  wildly; 
and  then  checked  himself,  aud  added,  in  another  tone  : 
**  Has  no  one  attempted  to  find  your  sister  ?" 

"Yes,  but  without  success.  Oh,  Mr.  Lispenard," 
wiiDging  her  small  hands,  suddenly,  **how  coiM  A.VLni 
Elinor  die  and  leave  me  here  alone  ?'* 

He  made  no  attempt  to  comfort  her — uttered  none  of 
the  phrases  that  are  considered  proper  for  such  occa- 
fiioDS.  That  girl,  standing  before  him  in  her  sombre 
diess,  with  the  yellow  hair  rippling  about  her  white, 
griered  brows,  and  eyes  full  of  loss  and  desolation, 
struck  bim  dumb.  He  bowed  himself  out,  but  turned 
back  and  uttered  these  words,  in  an  unsteady  Toice  : 

**  I  wish  to  be  near  you.  It  is  possible  that  you  may 
need  me.  Bemember,  I  shall  not  leave  the  Dale  for  the 
present. "    Then  he  was  gone. 

An  hour  or  two  after,  as  Mignon  sat  in  her  own  room, 
desolate  and  comfortless,  a  rap  fell  on  the  door,  and 
the  housekeeper,  for  long  years  a  favorite  at  Rookwood, 
entered,  in  shawl  and  bonnet. 

"Your  uncle  has  discharged  me  without  warning,  Miss 
MignoDy"  she  said;  *' there's  a  strange  woman  coming 
Trithin  an  hour  to  take  my  place.  You  will  see  a  great 
overtumin^  here,  now  that  your  aunt  is  gone — ^poor 
blessed  martyr  !  Gk>od-by,  Miss  Mignon  !  I  hope  no 
hann  will  befall  you  /*' 

And  she  departed. 

Scarcely  had  her  footsteps  died  away,  when  another 
rap  startled  Mignon,  and  this  time  Elinor  Yy^s  waiting- 
woman,  followed  by  the  cook  and  two  maids,  entered. 

"WeVe  all  got  to  go,  miss,"  said  the  cook,  "with  a 
week's  extra  wages,  for  being  sent  off  in  this  fashion. 
Your  uncle  has  no  further  use  for  us,  he  says.  Good-by, 
miss — ^we  wish  you  well !" 

And  these  four  vanished  in  the  track  of  the  house- 
keeper. 

A  foreboding  of  evil  fell  suddenly  on  Mignon.  What 
did  this  hasty  discharge  of  all  the  female  servants  of  the 
house  mean  ?  She  fiew  to  the  library,  where  she  knew 
she  would  find  PhiUp  Yye.  He  was  writing  letters  at  a 
table,  bat  he  arose  with  an  impatient  air  to  meet  her. 

'*I  can  gness  what  you  wish  to  say,  my  dear,"  he 
began,  before  she  could  frame  a  sentence,  *'but  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  get  on  amicably  with  Elinor's 
serrantSy  and  so,  very  properly,  I  have  sent  them  aU 
packing  and  engaged  a  new  lot.  You  are  not  to  trouble 
yoniaelC  about  such  matters,  my  love— at  Bookwood  the 
reiBS  of  government  are  always  in  my  hands. " 

ffln  had  meant  to  protest  in  some  digtiified  way,  but 
his  oool,  ttnthoritative  tone,  silenced  her. 

"I  mnst  remind  you,  my  dear  child,"  continued  Philip 
Tye,  airily,  **  that  your  position  in  the  house  is  now  some- 
what changed.  Yoor  father  seems  to  have  abandoned 
all  thought  of  you,  and  virtually  turned  you  over  to  me 
to  oontrol  and  support.  Since  no  more  suppUes  are 
likdy  to  come  from  him,  you  must  consider  yourself 
depoident  upon  me,  and  be  prepared  to  submit  to  my 
vaAantj  in  all  things.  Your  Aunt  Elinor  was  some- 
whal  given  to  spoiling  you,  but  I " —  with  an  unpleasant 
smile — "  have  no  weakness  of  that  sort" 

Be&ne  him  she  stood  up,  slender  and  white  in  her 
BUKmting  dress,  the  sumptuous  crown  of  yellow  hair 
the  only  bright  thing  about  her. 

*'lshflll  no^  be  dependent  upon  you,  Uncle  Philip," 
she  answered,  with  spirit.  **I  am  young  and  strong— 
I  have  a  good  education — I  can  earn  my  c^n  Uving. 
Ai^  I  feel  sure  that  papa  has  not  forsaken  me.  In 
due  Mme  be  will  explain  all  that  eeems  mysterious 
ia  his  eondnct  now." 


''  My  dear  Mignon,  do  not  harbor  snch  false  hopes. 
You  are  a  pampered,  helpless  creature — ^you  know  no 
more  about  earning  yonr  own  living  than  a  child- 
unborn.  As  for  your  father,  rest  assured  that  he  will 
never  dare  to  communicate  with  you  again." 

**  Dare— dare  !"  angrily ;  **  what  does  that  mean.  Uncle 
Philip  !" 
He  smiled,  in  an  exasperating  way. 
**I  decline  to  enter  into  explanations.  Let  me  give 
you  a  word  of  advice,  Mignon — submit  to  the  irremedi- 
able !"  Then  he  opened  the  door  and  calmly  motioned 
her  out. 

The  new  housekeeper  arrived  within  the  hour — a 
gaunt,  gray  creature,  as  deaf  as  a  post.  Two  stolid 
housemaids  attended  her.  Somehow  their  strange,  in- 
different faces,  so  suddenly  substituted  for  the  kind, 
familiar  ones  of  the  old  servants,  strnck  a  chill  to  Mi- 
gnon's  heart.  This  radical  change  in  the  house  meant 
evil  to  herself. 

She  shut  herself  into  the  now  dreary  and  desolate 
drawing-room  and  tried  to  think.  She  must  leave  Kook- 
wood,  and  go  forth  alone  into  the  world  to  earn  her  own 
bread.  But  how  ?  She  could  dance,  ptdnt,  sing,  play — 
she  knew,  in  a  superficial  way,  a  variety  of  things,  but 
could  she  turn  such  knowledge  to  practical  account  ? 
Barely  seventeen,  forsaken  by  father  and  lover,  without 
money,  or  experience,  or  friends — for  Mignon  was  wise 
enough  to  understand  that  the  fair-weather  acquaint- 
ances of  a  single  season  could  not  be  reckoned  as  friends 
— what  was  she  to  do  ?  What  eoidd  she  do  ?  It  was 
small  wonder  that  her  heart  sank  within  her. 

A  shadow  suddenly  darkened  the  window.  She 
glanced  up  and  saw  her  uncle  Philip  standing  outside, 
drawing  on  his  gloves. 

**  Good-by,  my  dear,"  he  said,  nodding  carelessly  to 
his  niece.  "I  am  called  away  on  important  business. 
It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  obliged  to  go  abroad  for 
a  few  weeks.     Take  care  of  yourself  till  I  return." 

Then,  in  airy  unconcern  he  kissed  his  finger-tips  to 
her,  and  walked  jauntily  off  across  the  terrace. 

Her  first  feeling  was  one  of  relief.  At  least,  he  was 
leaving  her  free  to  make  and  execute  any  plan  for  in- 
dependent action.  Plainly  he  felt  no  responsibility 
toward  her — why  shoi}ld  she  not  assume  the  same  in- 
difference toward  him  ? 

She  sat  pondering  the  situation  till  the  dinner-bell 
rang.  In  this  nineteenth  century  one  is  expected  to  dine 
even  though  troubles  multiply,  like  Pelion  piled  upon 
Ossa.  Mignon  arose  with  a  weary  sigh.  As  she  entered 
the  warm,  lighted  dining-room,  she  immediately  saw 
that  the  sumptuous  table  was  spread  for  two  persons, 
and  that  a  man  was  lounging  in  a  crimson-draped  win* 
dow  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  in  an  attitude  of  waiting. 
He  turned  as  the  door  opened.  She  had  not  seen  him 
since  Elinor  Vye's  funeral  —  had  not  even  thought  of 
him,  and  she  now  experienced  an  unpleasant  shock. 

**  It  seems  that  you  and  I  are  to  dine  iite-a-t^te  to-day, 
cousin,"  said  Cyril  Vye.     **My  father  was  obliged  to 
leave  us  in  haste,  you  know." 
She  seemed  turning  to  marble. 
*•  And  do  you  remain  here  in  his  absence  ?" 
**  Yes,"  answered  Cyril  Vye,  with  a  sinister  smile,  **I 
remain  !" 

Philip  Vye  gone,  strange  servants  in  the  house,  and 
this  man  in  full  control  of  everything ! 
The  angry  blood  flew  into  Mignon 's  pale  cheek. 
**  Enough  L"  she  said.     "  You  will  dine  alone  to-day. 
Even  Kookwood  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  you  and 
me,  Cyril  Vye."  *^ 
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He  tried  to  step  betwixt  her  and  the  door. 

''Wait  a  moment,  Mignon,"  he  hissed.  ''Mj  time 
has  come  at  hist !    I  have  jon  now  at  my  mercy  !'' 

She  looked  at  him  with  withering  disdain. 

**Do  yon  really  think  that,  sir  ?  And,  like  the  coward 
which  you  are,  yon  wish  to  take  advantage  of  misfor- 
tune ?  Surely  I  needed  but  this  to  make  my  position  at 
Bookwood  intolerable  !    Stand  aside  and  let  me  pass  !'* 

He  had  found  his  match  in  this  blazing,  yet  colorless, 
young  creature.  His  weak,  guilty  eyes  fell  before  hers. 
He  moved  slowly,  sulkily,  as  she  bade  him. 

"You  are  my  father's  ward,"  he  fumed  ;  **you  shall 
not  leave  Bookwood  without  his  permission.  In  his 
absence  I  must  take  charge  of  you." 

**  Cyril  Vye,"  she  answered,  **  you  have  reckoned  with- 
out your  host." 

Then,  with  head  held  high  she  passed  out,  and  flew 
straight  to  her  own  chamber. 

The  short,  chilly  day  was  dying  in  cloud  and  sleet. 
Fortunately  she  had  a  little  money  in  her  purse. 

*'  I  will  at  once  throw  myself  on  the  friendship  of  the 
Berkelys,"  was  her  sudden  determination. 

Trains  for  town  stopped  constantly  at  the  Dale  station, 
which  was  but  a  short  walk  from  the  Bookwood  gates. 
She  had  no  farewells  to  make.  She  packed  together  the 
most  valuable  of  her  possessions,  put  on  a  long  cloak,  a 
close  bonnet  and  a  thick  vail,  and  then  started  to  go 
down-stairs.  Alas  !  the  door  of  her  chamber  would  not 
open.  >  She  shook  it— in  vain  !  It  was  fast.  Some  one 
without  had  turned  the  k^y  upon  her  while  she  was 
busy  within.     Mignon  was  a  prisoner. 

Any  outcry,  she  knew,  would  be  useless,  and  to  whom 
could  she  appeal  for  help  ?  Even  the  poor  protection 
of  Philip  Vye  was  now  withdrawn  from  her.  Cyril  and 
the  strange  servants  alone  held  possession  of  the  house. 
He  had  made  no  idle  boast  in  declaring  that  he  had  her 
at  hia  mercy. 

She  sat  down  in  her  dark,  lonely  chamber  as  if  stupe- 
fied. The  night  was  now  falling.  The  wind  soughed 
across  the  curtained  windows,  the  sleet  rapped  sharply 
on  the  pane.  She  sat  there  staring  with  wild,  dilated 
eyes  into  the  blank  gloom.  Once,  twice  she  heard  Cyril 
Vye's  stealthy  step  creeping  along  the  corridor  outside. 
He  paused  at  her  door— he  seemed  to  listen,  then  he 
moved  on  a  few  paces,  only  to  return  to  the  same  spot. 
She  could  hear  his  smothered  breathing  through  the  key- 
hole. An  agony  of  fear  and  indignation  seized  Mignon. 
This  man  was  her  jailor — at  any  moment  he  might  open 
the  door.  In  the  darkness  her  hand  moved  spasmodic- 
ally toward  her  dressing-table  and  grasped  a  long,  sharp 
pair  of  scissors — long  enough,  sharp  enough,  to  reach  to 
her  own  heart 

''If  he  dares  to  cross  the  threshold,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, resolutely,  "he  will  find  me  dead  in  tins  chair." 

Surely  the  old  colonial  house  of  Bookwood,  .full  of  the 
ghosts  of  departed  generations,  had  never  held  a  sadder 
or  more  desperate  being  than  was  Mignon  this  night. 

One  hour  and  then  another  went  by.  She  heard  no 
longer  the  stealthy  step  at  the  door.  Her  jailor  had 
slipped  away  for  a  space.  She  listened.  Somewhere 
near  at  hand  a  clock  struck  eleven.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  pale,  watery  gleam  of  light  crept  through  the 
curtain  and  fell  at  Mignon's  feet.  She  arose  from  her 
chair,  stole  softly  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

Her  chamber  was  high  up  in  the  wall.  Below  it 
sloped '  the  roof  of  a  piazza,  now  slippery  as  glass  with 
new-follen  sleet.  The  storm  was  passing  away  and  the 
mooh,  breaking  through  torn  clouds,  touched  this  peril- 
ous stlrface  and  made  it  glisten  like  a  sheet  of  silver. 


Noiselessly  Mignon  poshed  back  the  fastening  of  .the 
window,  and  raised  the  sash.  Then  she  mooBted  the 
sill,  and,  with  a  prayer  trembling  on  her  white  lipe, 
stepped  down  upon  that  slanting,  icy  roof  beneath.  In 
this  disgraceful  way  must  the  fairest  daughter  of  all  the 
Yyes  depart  from  the  home  of  her  ancestors  ! 

One  moment  she  clung,  shuddering,  to  the  casement ; 
the  next,  she  shot  forward,  and  fell  full  fifteen  feet  to 
the  ground  below. 

She  lay  for  a  space,  stunned  and  motionless.  Had  the 
noise  of  her  fall  reached  any  ear  inside  the  house  ?  If 
so,  pursuit  would  be  instantaneous.  Qoaded  by  a  sense 
of  her  great  danger,  she  lifted  herself  at  last.  Bruised 
and  shaken  she  certainly  was,  but  not  otherwise  injured, 
and  the  free  winds  of  heaven  were  blowing  upon  her,  the 
free  sky  bent  over  her  homeless  young  head.  She  stag- 
gered to  her  feet,  and  fled,  blindly,  breathlessly,  down 
the  garden-walk,  straight  to  the  river.  The  leafless 
trees,  creaking  under  their  weight  of  sleet,  sounded  all 
about  her  like  pursuing  footsteps.  She  reached  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  Thank  Ood  !  there  was  Philip  Yye's 
skiff,  moored  to  a  willow-tree  ?  She  sprang  into  it, 
loosed  the  rope,  took  up  a  pair  of  oars  that  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  little  craft  and  pushed  out  into  the 
river. 

The  ciirrent  was  strong.  In  her  inexperienced  hands 
the  skiff  swung  round  giddily.  As  she  strove  to,  light 
it,  the  half-shrouded  moon  burst  suddenly  out  of  the 
clouds  overhead,  and  poured  its  full  splendor  down 
upon  the  river,  the  boat  and  the  fugitive.  Mignon's 
heart  gave  a  great  bound.  Back  on  her  memory  rushed 
the  gypsy's  prophecy,  made  long  months  be£(»e,  in 
the  green  shadows  of  a  June  wood. 

"  Whea  you  cross  water  hy  night  remember  what  the 
Romany  said  to  you — you  are  lost  if  you  take  to  the  wakr 
under  the  light  of  the  moon .'" 

A  thrill  of  terror  shot  along  the  girPs  tense  nerves. 
Here  was  the  water,  there  the  moon.  Should  she  turn 
back  ?  Could  any  danger  before  her  equal  that  which 
she  had  left  behind  ?  As  her  slack  hands  rested  hesi- 
tantly on  the  oars,  the  boat  began  to  drift  down  the 
current.  This  recalled  her  to  herself.  With  an  effort 
she  rowed  up  stream  a  little,  the  gypsy*s  words  ringing 
in  her  ears  : 

"  You  are  lost  if  you  take  to  the  water  under  the  light 
of  the  moon !" 

She  cast  one  glance  over  her  shoulder  to  Bookwood, 
another  before  her  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  fateful 
river,  then  Mignon  went  on,  leaped  from  the  ddff  to 
Abel  Lisponard's  stone  jetty,  and  as  she  made  no  effort 
to  secure  the  boat,  it  recoiled  from  the  bank  and  drifted 
idly  away  down  the  stream. 


CHAPTEB   XXXIV. 
mionon's  tlbfvqe. 

Twilight  was  falling  in  the  cheerless  Boston  alaseets. 
Sleet  covered  the  pavements  ;  gray  wintry  olondt  hnug 
low  over  the  tossing  harbor  and  the  city  steepteu  A 
biting  east  wind  blew  in  from  sea. 

Through  one  of  the  meanest  of  North  End  straekl»  in  a 
region  of  dance  -  cellars  and  low  groggeries  and  att  nn- 
cleanness,  a  handsome  private  carriage,  drawn  by  Utjaoded 
horses,  and  driven  by  a  coachman  in  livery,  laaved 
slowly  in  the  rapidly  gathering  darkness.  The.cbiTer 
was  gazing  attentively  about,  as  if  in  search  of  oome* 
thing.  At  last  he  drew  up  his  horses  before  the^dingy 
sunken  entrance  of  a  miserable  tenement-honae,  leaped 
down  from  the  box  and  opened  the  carriage-dooc* 
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''This  iB  the  number,  sir,"  lie  said,  and  Abel  Liftpe- 
nard,  muffled  in  a  cloak  of  nrngnifioent  sealskin,  stepped 
out  of  tiie  vehicle. 

Some  ragged  street  Arabs  squatting  Ofu  the  pttvemeDitB 
raised  a  derisive  whoop  at  sight  eif  tiae  uglj  dwarfed 
shape,  with  the  short  legs  and  Imfftwtfte  sqoacB  b1m>u1- 
ders  ;  but  Lispenard  paid  no  Ikeed.  fie  never  notieed 
such  insults. 

''Bemain  here,"  be  said  to  his  servant. 

Then  he  stepped  into  the  dai'k,  dirty  hallway  erf  the 
house,  and  came  face  to  faee  with  an  unkempt,  blear- 
eyed  woman  holding  a  sqtiaEUifeg  baby. 

*'  Is  there  a  man  named  Laaoent  living  in  this  house  T' 
asked  Lispenard. 

The  womaai  stored  wifla  Irveiy  ourioBity.  Even  the 
baby  shnt  its  ioothlesB  yumm  aad  vtared,  ioo.  In  spite 
of  his  strange  pasopoctkn^  LoBipenard  was  always  im- 
pressive. 

*'bh,  yon  men  ibe  toA  ^fiddler,  sir,"  answered  the 
woman,  reopeertlnllj.  '^¥ell  £nd  him  in  ihe  garret. 
Go  up  tiH  ye  can  ieoh  -fiba  roxA, " 

Lispenafrd  jMoended  tbe  fltaaia,  sickening  at  -the  foul 
odors,  tiae  dirt,  the  xdaaAd  lamg^ter,  the  drunken  cho- 
ruses tluKt  met  him  on  the  difierent  landings.  Up  and 
up  he  went,  imtil  he  reached  a  tottering  garret  door. 
Here  a  boUow  coogh  saluted  his  ears.  He  listened, 
then  rapped  loudly. 

*'Oome  in,"  a  weak  voice  responded. 

Lispenaxd  pushed  back  the  door  and  entered. 

It  was  Idke  poorest  of  attic  rooms — ^bare,  fireless.  A  bit 
of  guttering  candle  burned  on  the  broken-backed  chair, 
and  lighted  the  abject  poverty  and  want  of  the  place. 
In  a  sheltered  corner  an  old  mattress  was  spread,  and 
on  it  lay  the  wasted  figure  of  the  sick  fiddler,  with  a 
ragged  coverlet  gathered  about  him  for  warmth.  Against 
the  wall  by  his  side  leaned  a  violin.  Abel  Lispenard 
cast  one  comprehensive  glance  around  the  room,  then 
went  up  to  the  miserable  pallet. 

**  I  am  the  brother  of  Lilian  Lispenard,"  he  announced, 
sternly.     "Why  did  you  send  for  me  ?*^ 

The  sick  man  lifted  a  spectre-like  face,  with  dark 
hair  matted  about  the  sunken  temples,  and  hollow  eyes 
burning  with  fever.  He  tried  to  rise,  but  could  not, 
for  bodily  weakness. 

"Lilian's  brother  I"  he  groaned.  "Oh,  my  God! 
Yes,  I  see  I  I  sent  for  you  because  I  am  dying,  and 
there  are  things  that  I  want  to  tell  you  ~ things  that 
you  ought  to  know." 

He  apoke  feebly,  and  with  a  slight  foreign  accent. 

"  It  was  a  bold  thing  for  you  to  do,  Gustave  Laurent," 
answered  Lispenard.  "I  swore  years  ago  to  kiU  you  at 
sight — swove  that  the  hour  of  our  meeting  should  be 
the  hour  of  your  death  t*' 

"That  trifle  would  not  have  restrained  me  from 
writing  to  you,"  sighed  the  aiokaoan,  "for  I  have  long 
weary  of  life. " 

Lispenard  set  bis  teeth. 

"  Do  not  oofunt  too  mudii  upon  my  forbearance, "  ho 
Boid,  in  a  smothered  voice.  "  You  and  I  cannot  safely 
breathe  the  same  air— we  are  mortal  foes.  What  you 
have  to  say,  say  quiddy  !" 

Gustave  Laurent  raised  himself  on  his  elbow.  A  cough 
that  seemed  to  rend  his  vitals  shook  him  for  a  moment, 
then  he  gasped  : 

"  There  is  murder  in  your  eyes,  as  you  look  at  me,  Lis- 
penard. But  softly  !  You  are  laboring  under  a  mistake, 
lour  sister  was  my  lawful  wife— married  to  me,  it  is  true, 
in  great  haste.  Yes,  while  the  wife  that  I  detested,  and 
from  whom  I  had  long  been  separated,  lay  in  her  coffin. 


uubuned,  but  married  legally.   Here — ^here ^*  giving 

in  his  breast  for  an  old  wallet,  which  he  opened  with 
trembling  fingers,  "  here  are  her  marriage  lines  ;  she  gare 
them  to  me  long  ago  to  keep.  I  knew— we  both  knew 
— the  evil  things  that  her  people  believed  of  her,  so  I 
sent  for  jcn  to-night  to  show  you  this." 

Lispenard  seized  the  bit  of  worn  paper  which  the  other 
held  out  to  bim,  read  the  faded  words  written  upon  it, 
and,  overcome  by  a  great  and  sudden  joy,  staggered  back 
against  the  walL  Lilian  Lispenard  had  been  Laurent's 
lawful  wife  !  It  was  the  first  ray  of  light  that  had  ever 
sbone  on  the  tragedy  of  his  sister's  life. 

**  lEf  you  nmnied  her,  Laurent,"  he  groaned,  "  why  did 
you  desert  her  T* 

"My  God  !  I  did  not,"  cried  the  sick  man,  wildly; 
"who  said  that?  We  went  to  Paris.  We  loved  each 
other,  but  we  were  ^pery  poor.  Lilian's  kindred  had  cast 
her  off,  and  my  peorple  were  hostile  and  repellent,  for 
my  first  wife,  the  waxaaoi  that  I  had  hated,  was,  bj 
l)aa:ih,  my  cousin.  "So  ber  nesx  relatives  and  mine 
frowned  upon  my  second  marriage,  openly  insulted  Lilian, 
and  would  give  us  no  help. 

"We  struggled  together  for  a  while,  then  my  dadicg 
began  to  droop.  She  was  a  hothouse  flower — she  could 
not  thrive  in  want  and  anxiety.  I  was  loroed,  at  la^  to  go 
to  my  uncle,  the  &th^  of  my  first  wife,  and  beg  for  aid. 
What  did  he  do  ?  Overwhelmed  me  with  insults  and 
reparoaciiea,  and  heaped  the  vilest  epithets  upon  that 
suffering  angel,  my  wife.  I  struck  him  in  the  face, 
and  turned  and  walked  out  of  his  saioa.. 

"It  was  night.  I  started  back  to  my  poor  Lilian. 
Somewhere  near  the  Porte  St.  Martin  a  carriage  passed 
me— stopped  suddenly.  Two  men  sprang  from  it  Be- 
fore I  could  utter  a  word,  I  was  seiased,  gagged,  lifted 
bodily  into  the  vehicle,  and  hurried  away  to  a  madman's 
cell  in  the  Bicetre — you  know  the  Bic^tre,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  in  the  southern  environs  of  Paris  ? 
That  was  the  revenge  my  former  father-in-law  took  for 
the  blow  I  had  given  him." 

Another  fit  of  coughing  choked  his  utterance.  Witb  a 
transfigured  face,  Lispenard  flew  to  the  husband  of  his 
dead  sister,  tore  the  rich  closdc  from  his  own  shoulders 
and  wrapped  it  tenderly  around  Laurent. 

"You  are  perishing  with  the  cold,  brother," he  said, 
in  a  broken  voice.  "  I  can  foresee  the  end  of  your  story. 
You  were  imprisoned  by  your  relatives  in  tiie  Bicetre, 
and  Lilian  was  left,  destitute  and  alone,  in  a  strange 
land." 

"  Yes,  yes  I  For  seventeen  years  I  was  confined  tbere. 
Then  my  uncle  died,  and  the  doctors  suddeailj  dis- 
covered that  I  was  a  sane  man.  They  «deaaed  me. 
Seven'ieen  years !  Can  you  imagine  my  swffaniiga  in 
that  time,  parted  from  Lilian,  ignonmt  of  her  fate  ? 
Heaven  only  knows  how  I  preserved  my  ammn  ikaEoag;h 
it  all !  More  dead  tlian  alive,  I  staggeied  cvnt  auto  the 
free  day  again.  Where  was  Lilian  ?  I  Imoaed  to  the 
miserable  quartier  where  I  had  left  jny  ^^'^^,  and  1 
found — only  the  old  concierge, 

"  The  woman  recognized  me,  and  Irom  ber  I  learned 
that  a  child  had  been  bom,  and  that  my  beamtiful  yoang; 
wife  had  suffered  unspeakable  things,  botb  irom  want, 
and  from  the  belief  that  I  had  deserted  lier,  im  alas  I 
she  never  knew  the  secret  of  my  sudden  fKaappearanoe — 
never  dreamed  of  the  Biodtre  and  the  madman's  oelL 
My  imole,  it  appears,  paid  her  a  visit,  at  last,  assiuned 
her  thfirt  I  had  abandoned  her,  and  offered  to  put  her 
aboard  an  American  ship,  and  send  her  back  to  her  own 
land.  She  was  sick  and  starving,  the  coneibrge  said.  She 
accepted  bis  ofibr.    He  carried  her  to  Havre,  and  paid 
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her  passage  on  some  trading  yessel,  bound  to  tlie  port 
of  Boston." 

Unable  to  contain  lumself  ft  moment  longer,  Lispenard 
burst  out : 

"Then  there  was  a  child  !  She  used  to  rave  of  it, 
especially  toward  the  last  of  her  life.  Once,  I  re- 
member, she  entreated  me  to  go  and  take  it  from  the 
ship.  I  then  thought  it  hnt  the  fancy  of  a  diseased 
brain,  for  nrhen  Lolian  came  back  to  me,  delirious,  it 
was  idth  empty  arms,  and  not  till  long  after  did  she 
mention  a  cMLd." 

'*(^  great  Heaven  !*'  groaned  Gustavo  Laurent. 
"IHait  aufferingB,  'what  mietfortunes  !  I  need  not  tell 
von  nteie  about  myself.  I  played  the  yioHn  in  the 
pnhEc  8lie«tB  mrtil  I  had  gathered  money  enough  to 
pay  sty  lOQr  to  liiiaai'e  country.  One  year  ago  I  kmded, 
<nck  and  pemnkaa,  in  this  city.  Priends  I  onee  had 
here,  but  none  remembered  me.  I  made  inquiries  cao- 
iionsly,  and  leflonned  of  Lilian^s  return  and  death,  long 
yean  balare.  Then — ^then  I  knew  it  was  time  that  I 
died, -too.  But  the  child— the  child,*'  wildly;  "what 
beeame  of  the  child." 

''If  it  is  atill  above  ground,"  answered  Lispenard, 
"  we  win  find  it.  My  sister  returned  to  America  in  a 
trading-yesBel,  you  say.  Do  you  know  anything  beyond 
tbatfwtr 

'*Itrav^ed  to  Havre,"  replied  Laurent,  feebly,  "and 
after  a  weary  while  I  discovered  the  name  of  the  ship 
in  which  my  darling  sailed,  and  that  of  the  captain  who 
commanded  her.  They  are  odd  names.  I  wrote  them 
some^ere  here,"  fumbling  again  at  the  old  wallet;  "I 
have  no  other  clew — God  help  me  I  Lilian  sailed  in  this 
ve&»el  with  the  child,  but  she  reached  your  door  alone. 
Ferhape  the  little  one  died  on  the  passage ;  perhaps  it 

was  delivered  to  charity  ;  perhaps " 

But  his  voice  failed  him,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
gutteiing  candle  went  out,  leaving  the  garret  in  dark- 
ness. Lispenard  put  the  old  wallet  in  his  own  pocket, 
rose  up  from  the  side  of  the  sick  man,  and  groped  his 
way  ont  of  the  attic. 

Id  a  few  moments  ho  was  back  again,  and  his  servant 
with  him.  While  Abel  Lispenard  held  a  lamp,  which  he 
had  bonowed  from  a  room  below,  the  coachman  flung  a 
warm  oarriage  robe  about  Gustavo  Laurent,  raised  him  in 
hjs  arms  and  bore  him  carefully  down  the  foul  stairs  to 
Ltspfloord's  waiting  carriage.  He  placed  him  on  the  soft 
cnshioiis.    The  dwarf  followed,  bearing  the  violin. 

"Daive  to  St  Margaret's,"  ordered  Lispenard,  and 
awi^  went  the  blooded  horses,  out  of  the  North  End 
Street,  temncd  the  better  portion  of  the  city. 

"StMaaE^Boret's  was  a  home  for  incurables,  founded  by 
lispeBKd  himseB,  and  ffipported  entirely  by  his  bounty. 
A  niAie  ohaaity,  jiKilttKiWrnpigta  called  it.  Inside  its 
waDslMpenttrdfPafi  jgyereneed,  almost  adoved.  There, 
at  IsMEt,  hJB  pefaonal  deformity  awakened  no  fear,  no 
wmuKL  To  the  grateful  inmates  of  St.  Margaret's,  he 
^ns  an  angel  of  life. 

The  carriage  droTe  into  a  retired  street,  and  stopped 
hdai  a  big,  substantial  building,  up  the  steps  of  which 
Qiateve  Lmrent  was  carried,  and  given  to  the  care  of 
thevstrai. 

IdifeHBcl  w«nt  into  a  handsome  reception-room  to 
vait  Ailer  a  while  an  attendant  came  to  the  door  and 
made  a  signal.  Lispenard  hurried  to  tha  warm,  bright, 
loxanous  chamber  which  had  been  assigned  to  Lilian's 
hnsbuid^ 

He  found  the  man  against  whom  he  had,  in  past  times, 
breathed  so  many  tows  of  vengeance,  resting  in  a  great, 
sleepy  hollow  of  a  chair,  his  violin  across  his  knees.     He 


had  been  fed  with  soup  find  wine,  and  warmed  and  com- 
forted. The  tense .  lines  of  his  £ace  seemed  to  have  re- 
laxed somewhat,  but  he  still  looked  as  though  death  had 
smitten  him.  As  Lispenard  appeared,  he  slipped  out  pf 
the  deep  chair,  and,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude,  fell  on 
his  knees  before  the  dwarf. 

"For  Qt)d's  sake,  do  not  kneel  to  me!"  cried  Lispe- 
nard, lifting  him  quickly,  and  putting  him  back  in  the 
sleepy  hollow.  "  Now  listen.  You  shall  newer  want  for 
anything  again.  In  this  place  you  will  hwe  trained 
nurses,  the  best  medical  attendance,  and  it  iffaaH  be  my 
care  to  see  that  your  every  wish  is  gratified.  DSy  old 
anger  against  you  is  dead.  I  am  now  your  friond,  your 
brother.  Would  to  Heaven  that  you  had  «ent  for  jne 
before  !" 

"The  child  !  the  child  !"  gasped  Gusta;we  Lannent ; 
"  how  shall  we  discover  the  fate  of  Lilian's  child  ?" 

"Leave  that  to  me, "said  Lispenard.  "I  must  h«VB 
time  to  think,  and  you  are  too  weak  to  agitate  yovrBelf 
further." 

"Look  inside  the  wallet,"  pleaded  LamBnt ;  "read 
the  names  of  the  ship  and  her  captain  —  they  may  be 
known  to  you." 

Lispenard  obeyed,  then  shook  his  head. 

"No  ;  I  never  heard  of  either.  Be  calm.  Tour  child, 
if  it  still  lives,  is  Lilian's  heir.  Trust  the  whole  matter 
to  me.     To-morrow  I  will  come  to  you  again." 

He  left  Laurent  sobbing  like  a  woman,  and  drove 
away  from  St.  Margaret's. 

As  the  carriage  turned  into  Washington  Street  and  ap- 
proached the  vicinity  of  the  theatres,  a  jam  of  cars  and 
vehicles  brought  the  horses  to  a  walk.  An  elegant 
coup^  passed,  then  halted  abruptly  ;  fight  fingers  tapped 
the  glass  door  and  beckoned,  imperiously.  Lispenard 
knew  that  he  was  recognized.  With  becoming  resigna- 
tion he  alighted  from  his  own  vehicle  and  paused  on  the 
curbstone,  against  which  the  coup^  had  stopped. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad— so  glad  to  see  you  again  !" cried 
Nina  Berkely,  extending  a  little,  trembling  hand. 

She  sat  inside  the  can^iage,  with  a  cloak  of  silver  fox- 
fur  covering  her  magnificent  evening  dress,  a  great  light 
flaming  in  her  brunette  face,  her  eyes  dewy,  her  lips 
quivering  eloquently. 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Lispenard,  you  are  coming  to  town  this 
Winter  ?"  she  faltered  ;  "  wo  miss  you  very,  very  much. " 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  shall  remain  at  the  Dale." 

"  Shut  up,  like  an  owl,  in  your  tower  ?  Fie  I  Society 
seems  very  dull  just  now — hollow,  insufficient.  Come 
back  to  us  !    Can  nothing  lure  you  from  your  retreat  ?" 

Here  was  a  woman  who  had  loved  him  long  and  hope- 
lessly, one  to  whom  his  deformity  was  beauty — a  woman 
who  was  constantly  beseeching  his  attention,  his  pity. 
She  was  young,  handsome,  well-bred.  Could  he  acjk  or 
hope  for  more  ihan  this  ?  She  loved  him  for  himself 
alone,  not  for  his  money  or  position.  He  had  only  to 
hold  out  his  hand,  and  she  was  ready  to  enter  into  his 
lonely,  loveless  life,  and  enrich  it  with  her  womanly 
grace  and  tenderness.  And  knowing  all  this,  Abel  Lis- 
penard stood  there  in  the  lighted  street,  and  looking 
straight  into  her  dewy,  imploring  eyes,  answered,  with 
pitiless  coldness  : 

"No,  nothmg!" 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  it  is  that  keeps  you  at  the  Dale, 
Abel  Lispenard,"  she  half  sobbed,  in  a  voice  full  of 
jealous  passion  ;  "  it  is  that  girl  Mignon  !" 

"Good-night,  Miss  Berkely,"  said  Lispenard,  lifting 
his  hat.  Thepi  he  climbed  to  his  own  carriage,  gave 
the  order  to  drive  on,  and,  sinking  back  among  the 
cushions,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  ^_, 
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^SOP  AND   HIS  FRIENDS. 


The  coaohman  drove  back  to  the  Dale.  His  dogs,  at 
least,  were  there  to  bark  a  loving  welcome.  Before 
entering  the  tower,  Lispenard  stood  nnder  the  gloomy 
evening  sky,  and   looked    across    to   Rookwood,  as   a 


Pesfumes  as  Preventives  op  Mouddvess.— Moldiness 
is  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  minute  vegetation.  A 
clove  will  preserve  ink.  Any  essential  oil  answers  equally 
well.    Leather  may  be  kept  free  from  mold  by4he  same 


XBOP  AND  BIS  FBIBimS.— 7B0M  A  GB0X7P  BT  BENST  M6LLBB 


devotee  tnms  to  give  a  last  look  of  deep  homage  to 
the  shrine  of  his  worship. 
Then  he  went  into  the  house. 


snbstanc^  Thus,  Russian  leather,  which  is  perfume 
with  the  tar  of  birch,  never  becomes  moldy  ;  indeed, 
prevents  it  from  occurring  in  other  bodies.  A  few  cIjto 
of  any  essential  oil  will  keep  books  entirely  from  it. 
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.*"B4BBiJU,  I  LOTB  TOV,  DXAB  !     WILL  TOU  BE  HT  VIFI  ?'     A  MAM— A  SAILOB— HAD  SXTBBID  THB  STUDIO, 
AMD  STOOD  at  A  DVBKX  OOBMIIX  UMOBSXSTED.     HK  HUD  BB  BRBATH  TO  BZAB  BXB  BXPLT." 


BARBARA. 

By  Mary  Wakeman  Botsford. 


Off  Cape  Blank  Light,  latitude  — ;  longitude  — . 


\  written  ia  a  mde,  unformed  hand,  on 
I  old  Bible.  Its  pages  were  brown  with 
,  with  sea- water.  They  were  dog-eared, 
kSDd  there  one  was  turned  down  and  marked 
Acil  along  the  well-thumbed  margin. 
I  were  sitting  by  the  window  of  the  living- 
i' looked  seaward,  with  the  book  open  on  the 
ifll  beCcxie  them.  They  seemed  to  have  forgotten  it  for 
#iB  moment,  for  the  elder  woman's  needle  clicked  vigor- 
Milj  and  the  Totmger  one's  eyes  had  wandered  off  to  the 
tfm  tea*Hiie,  which  looked  gray  like  the  clouds  above 
H^  The  man  outside  stopped  painting  and  regarded 
t^  ghl  hitaitly  from  beneath  the  brim  of  his  soft 
;.VdLXXIl,Nal-6. 


hat.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  let  his  brusli 
lie  idle  that  he  might  look  at  her,  for  she  seemed  to  be 
never  twice  alike.  Her  luminous  gray  eyes,  clear,  pale 
face  and  low  forehead,  shaded  by  loose  rings  of  red-gold 
hair,  seemed  in  keeping  with  the  soft,  low- lying  sky,  the 
neutral  tints  of  the  weather-beaten  houses  and  mistj 
stretch  of  sea.  Her  hands,  loosely  folded  in  her  lap, 
suggested  quiet  after  a  storm,  and  something  in  hei 
passive  figure  as  she  leaned  a  little  forward,  gazing  at  the 
quiet  sea,  helped  the  fancy. 

He  would  have  liked  to  sketch  her  as  she  sat  thus, 
but  he  had  discovered  in  the  time  they  had  spent  undei 
the  same  roof  that  she  had  no  desire  to  be  put  into  hi^ 
pictures,  as  if  she  were  a  rock  or  a  bit  of  sky. 

"Eliza  Trevor  will  sit  for  you,"  she  had  said,  curtly, 
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^hen  he  had  asked  her,  soon  after  he  came  to  N ,  to 

give  him  aiialf-hour.    **  She  likes  it ;  I  don't." 

So  to  Eliza  Trevor  he  had  gone,  and  she  fignred  in 
several  «^f  his  finished  pictures  as  a  fisher-gifl  upon  tlie 
sand,  looking  off  over  the  sea,  her  eyes  shaded  bj  her 
hand ;  again,  with  a  child  in  her  strong,  snn-browned 
arms,  and  an  overturned  dory  for  a  background.  But 
while  these  were  good  work,  they  did  not  satisfy  him  as 
did  the  pictures  he  had  never  painted,  in  which  you 
might  always  find  the  one  model,  who  by  no  entreaty 
could  be  induced  to  sit  for  him. 

He  should  leave  on  the  following  week,  and  he  was 
more  unhappy  than  he  could  have  thought  it  possible 
to  be  three  months  before. 

But  there  was  nothing  to  keep  him  longer  on  the 
lonely  little  sea- washed  island.  The  equinoctial  storm 
was  over ;  he  had  caught  some  fine  effects  of  that,  and 
October  was  nearly  gone.  He  had  seen  the  golden-rod 
change  from  slender,  green  stalks  into  plumes  of  pale 
yellow,  deex>er  gold,  orange  and  russet.  Purple-asters 
and  the  white-everlasting  starred  the  long  meadow  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  village,  and  already  the  fisher-folk 
were  gathering  driftwood  for  their  Winter  fires. 

Yesterday  he  had  been  out  on  the  marshes  and  seen 
flocks  of  birds  flying  south.  A  sea-gull  rose  with  flap- 
ping wings  from  the  surf  and  flew  so  close  to  him  that  he 
could  see  the  fish  gleaming  in  its  talons  and  hear  the 
shrill  cry  cleaving  a  tenuous  track  through  the  keen  air. 
It  seemed  to  say  that  the  idle  Summer  days  were  over, 
and  Winter,  with  hard  work  and  scant  sunlight,  near  at 
hand.  He  should  miss  the  windy  sunsets  and  the  won- 
derful variety  of  the  marshes  dotted  now  here  and  there 
with  ricks  of  hay,  the  breezy  outdoor  life,  the  island 
merry-makings  at  which  he  had  been  always  welo(Hne, 
the  rough  kindliness  of  the  fiisher-folk — all  these,  and 
more  I  He  should  miss  Barbara  Baldwin's  pale  face, 
with  its  unfathomable  eyes  and  crown  of  Titianesque 
hair.  If  she  had  been  like  the  rest,  he  might  have 
gone  back  to  his  work  with  only  a  pleasant  memory  and 
the  natural  regret  one  would  have  at  leaving  a  place 
where  one  has  been  happy. 

She  had  first  attracted  him  by  her  wonderful  beauty, 
then  by  her  seeming  indifference,  which  piqued  and  puz- 
zled him.  She  had  seemed  to  have  no  lovers.  The  men 
were  for  the  most  part  rough  fishermen,  with  eyes  blue 
like  the  sea  and  faces  tanned  and  hard.  On  shore 
they  smoked  and  told  sea-yarns,  sitting  on  their  over- 
turned dories,  or  planted  their  little  patches  of  garden. 
Barbara's  aunt  was  like  tbe  women  of  the  place : 
hard-working  and  homely  of  speech,  with  the  griin 
humor  and  kindliness  which  one  finds  in  the  New  Eng- 
land character,  as  unexpected  as  the  lichens  which 
clothe  their  rocks,  or  the  sunlight  of  the  golden-rod 
upon  their  sterile  coast  meadows. 

Mr.  Vance  had  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  girl's 
gentle  ways.  She  seemed  like  some  rare  flower  blossom- 
ing in  tbe  salt  marsh,  a  wonderful  seed  blown  from  some 
far  country  and  nourished  into  buoyant  life  by  the  island 
air  and  sunlight  For  though  pale,  she  was  hardy  as  a 
young  oak  ;  and  when  she  walked  across  the  sands  or 
pnlled  her  dory  around  the  rocky  point  on  which  her 
Uoise  stood,  one  stopped  involuntarily  to  watch  her. 

After  the  first  few  weeks  of  his  stay,  Vance  seemed  to 
have  broken  down  the  outposts  of  her  reserve.  Though 
h')  might  not  sketch  her,  she  often  accompanied  him  on 
his  expeditions  by  sea  and  shore  ;  and  sometimes  she 
would  take  the  oars  from  him  and  pull  the  heavy  dory 
with  her  stronpr  vonnc:  nrnis,  while  he  watched  the 
fuint  color  ebb  and  flow  under  her  clear  skin,  and  the  I 


soft  rings  of  hair  curl  more  closely  about  her  temples 
like  the  tendrils  oft  some  delicate  vine. 

One  day  they  had  been  out  together  until  after  sunset 
As  they  walked  up  the  narrow,  shell-bordered  walk  lead- 
ing to  the  cottage,  Barbara's  aunt  came  hastily  forward 
to  meet  them. 

"He's  here,"  she  said,  abruptly  addressing  Barbara. 
"An',  Bar'bry,  he's  goin'  away  again  to-morrow."  The 
elder  woman  hesitated  and  crimped  her  apron  hem  with 
nervous  figure -'.  **I  wish,  Bar'bry,  you  could  cheer  him 
up  a  little — he's  dre'dful  upset." 

Barbara  brushed  by  her  aunt,  and  went  into  the  house. 
She  had  grown  paler,  and  her  eyes  shone. 

A  tall,  well-made  fellow,  evidently  a  sailor,  stood  by 
the  mantel  in  the  little  room,  and  made  a  step  forward 
with  an  eager  exclamation  as  she  entered.  Vance  went  on 
around  the  house  to  clean  his  brushes  and  palette.  He 
could  hear  a  subdued  murmur  of  voices,  and  occasionally 
distinguish  Barbara's  clear,  low  tones.  The  voices  ceased 
and  steps  sounded  on  the  porch  and  down  the  path.  In 
the  thick,  sweet-scented  dusk  two  figures  passed  out  of 
the  gate.  One  was  Barbara,  the  other  the  sailor.  They 
walked  slowly,  and  before  they  had  gone  far  a  soft  fog 
creeping  up  from  the  sea  closed  in  around  them.  Mr. 
Vance  shut  the  lid  of  his  paint-box  with  an  im2)&tient 
snap,  lit  a  cigar,  and  paced  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
cottage.  The  fog  gave  him  a  sense  of  isolation,  and  with 
it  he  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  personal  loss.  He  had 
thought  of  Barbara  growing  up  alone  on  this  remote 
island,  which  seemed  to  have  thrown  a  spell  around 
her.  She  was  like  a  jewel— embedded  in  the  stem 
New  England  rock— the  more  precious  in  that  he  had 
discovered  her.  Was  it  not  for  him,  after  all,  to  give 
the  jewel  a  fitter  testing  ? 

He  threw  away  his  cigar  as  he  heard  her  step  near 
the  house.  She  had  been  gone  over  an  hour,  and  was 
coming  back  alone.  He  went  out  to  the  gate  to  meet 
her,  but  the  words  he  had  meant  to  say  died  on  his  lips 
as  he  saw  her  face. 

It  looked  gray  in  the  uncertain  light.  The  fog  wav- 
ered around  her,  quenching  the  brightness  of  her  bair 
and  deepening  the  shadows  under  her  eyes,  which  he  had 
always  counted  one  of  her  chief  charms.  When  she  saw 
him  she  drew  back  a  little,  then  recovered  herself  and 
walked  toward  the  house.  Her  aunt  stood  in  the  door- 
way, her  angular  figure  outlined  like  a  silhouette  ag^ainst 
the  lighter  background.  Barbara  took  one  of  her  ban^ 
in  both  her  own,  and  Mr.  Vance  saw  that  a  ring  sbone 
upon  her  finger.  She  stooped  and  very  gently  kissed  Ibe 
elder  woman. 

"Why,  Bar'bry,"  said  her  aunt,  surprise,  joy  and  in- 
credulity in  her  tone,  **you  ain't  give  in  at  last,  have 
you  ?"  Her  eagerness  was  almost  pathetic,  and  she 
stroked  the  hand  softly  which  wore  the  ring. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  slowly,  as  if  with  an  effort.  **  H"e 
goes  to-morrow,  and  he  told  me  to  say  good-by  to  you 
for  him,  and — that  he  was  happy." 

"  They  wa'n't  no  need  of  tellin'  me  that,"  cheerfully. 
"You'll  make  a  man  of  him,  Bar'bry,  an'  I  can  quit 
worryin'  at  last.  But,  land,  child,  you're  pale  as  a 
ghost.  Let  me  make  you  a  cup  of  tea.  You  must  be 
chilled  thro'  out  in  that  fog." 

Barbara  moved  a  little  out  of  the  lamplight  wheix  slie 
spoke. 

**No,  I  am  not  cold;  only  tired.  I  guess  FU  ^o  to 
bed.  You  can  shut  up  the  house.  The  east  windo^w  rat- 
tied  so  last  night ;  maybe  you  could  tighten  it  witli  a 
piece  of  wood  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  couhin't  stand  the  qoisq 
to-night  I"  ^^ 
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She  took  the  candle  languidly  from  the  high  mantel, 
and  moved  toward  the  door.  Her  aunt  followed  her,  and 
&t  the  stoirwaj,  as  if  b j  a  sudden  impulse,  kissed  her 
pale  face. 

"  There,  child,"  she  said,  irrelevantly,  **  I— I  hope  you 
won't  never  regret  it" 

When  Mr.  Vance  came  in  later  he  found  her  whittling 
a  piece  of  wood  for  the  window  with  a  kitchen-knife. 
She  looked  up  quickly  as  he  entered  and  made  a  rapid 
Burrej  of  him.     A  troubled  look  came  into  her  eyes. 

"Bar*bry*8  gone  to  bed,  an*  I'm  goin*,  too,'*  she  said, 
grimly.  "There's  your  candle.  You  can  put  out  the 
lamp  when  you're  ready,  an'  don't  forget  the  front  door." 

Barbara's  romance,  if  it  could  be«called  a  romance,  was 
short-lived.  She  had  yielded  to  her  cousin's  entreaties 
for  an  engagement  because  he  had  said  that  only  her 
love  oould  save  him  from  ruin.  Yielded  not  for  love 
of  him,  but  of  his  mother,  her  aunt ;  the  only  mother 
she  had  known. 

His  vessel  sailed  the  following  day.  A  week  later  it 
was  wrecked  with  its  crew,  and  the  only  trace  of  the 
wreck  found  was  the  old  Bible  which  Barbara  had  given 
him  before  their  engagement.  It  lay  now  upon  the 
window-sill  before  the  two  women,  open  at  the  last  entry 
which  the  sailor  had  made. 

Barbara  bad  been  silent  for  some  time,  and  Mr.  Vance 
wondered  what  were  her  thoughts  as  she  sat  with  the 
twilight  coming  down  around  her  like  a  vail. 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  she  said,  finally;  "  I  must 
go.  Jane  will  stay  with  you  as  long  as  you  want  her, 
and  you  will  not  be  so  lonely  except  at  first  I  can  get 
along  someway  in  Boston.  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  stand 
anotier  \l\^nter  here." 

She  spoke  with  repressed  energy.  Her  aunt  pulled 
one  of  her  needles  out  of  the  ball  of  yam  on  her  lap 
and  ran  it  meditatively  through  her  hair. 

"Well,  Bar'bry,**  she  said,  "I won't  put  no  obstacle  in 
TOUT  way.  Y'ou've  got  enough  for  your  fare,  an'  to  keep 
you  till  yon  get  a  place,  you  know"— simply.  "You've 
got  a  home  here  to  come  back  to  when  you  get  tired.  I 
don't  like  your  bein'  alone  in  a  big  city.  If  Enoch  had 
a-lived  " — here  her  vftioe  broke,  but  she  steadied  it  and 
went  on,  firmly — "  I'd  calculated  to  go  to  Boston  with 
you,  if  yon'd  wanted  me,  and  we  three  oould  have  lived 
together." 

Barbara's  face  softened.  There  had  always  been  a  kind 
of  reticence  between  her  and  her  aunt,  and  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  confidence  from  either  was  rare.  Mr. 
Vance  had  gone  away  from  the  window,  feeling  that 
he  had  no  right  to  listen  to  the  conversation  within, 
bnt  his  pulses  throbbed  at  the  thought  of  Barbara's 
being  in  Boston  alone,  knowing  no  one  there  but  him- 
self.    She  was  free  now  and  he— loved  her. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  house  she  was  sitting  by 
the  table,  already  assorting  some  clothes  which  her 
•nnt,  with  subdued  eagerness,  was  packing  in  a  dusty 
hair  trunk* 

**  When  do  you  go  V"  he  said,  looking  down  on  Barbara, 
and  marking  the  soft  splendor  of  her  hair  in  the  lamp- 
light 

"To-morrow,"  she  replied,  without  looking  up. 

"  Yon  know  that  Boston  is  my  home,  and  that  I  should 
like,  if  I  might,  to  see  you  there.  When  you  are  settled, 
if  yon  will  send  a  card  to  this  address" — laying  his  own 
card  on  the  table  beside  her — "I  will  come.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  not  forget  ?" 

"Ton  are  very  good,  but  I— I  cannot  see  how  we  coufd 
MMsttnne  onr  acquaintance  in  the  city.     Our  paths  lie  in 


a  different  direction."  She  added  :  "I  may  be  a  nurse- 
maid, perhaps  a  shopgirl,  and  you " 

"  And  I  am  to  lose  a  friend  because  of  such  a  whim  ?" 
he  interposed,  warmly.  "  That  is  unkind  and  unlike  you  ! 
Promise  me  " —  and  his  voice  was  dangerously  eager — 
"  that  you  will  send  for  me  ?" 

"If  it  seems  for  the  best,  I  will  let  you  know  where 
I  am." 

This  was  all  she  would  say,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be 
content  Two  days  after  she  was  gone,  and  a  week  later 
Philip  Vance  bade  Good-by  to  the  island  with  less  regret 
than  if  he  had  left  Barbara  there. 


Part   II. 

The  painter  sat  before  a  glowing  wood  fire  in  his 
studio,  the  smoke  from  his  cigar  curling  up  softly  into 
the  intermittent  gloom.  Now  and  then  the  burning  logs, 
flashing  more  brightly,  revealed  shadowy  comers  hung 
with  tapestry,  the  glimmer  of  old  armor,  glimpses  of 
satin  shoes  and  heaps  of  silken  stufEs  piled  up  on  the 
shining  floor. 

An  occasional  gust  of  snow  beat  ag^nst  the  low  wide 
windows. 

A  cup  of  coffee,  untasted,  was  at  Mr.  Vance's  elbow, 
prepared  by  his  servant,  and  set  there  a  half -hour 
before.  The  quaint  little  clock  on  the  mantel  struck 
six — low  mellow  strokes,  which  entered  into  rather  than 
interrupted  his  musing. 

"November,  December,  January,  February,  and  yet 
no  word  of  her,"  he  thought.  "Only  that  chance  meet- 
ing on  the  street  two  months  ago,  and  my  promise  not 
to  seek  her.  If  I  had  not  promised  I  Who  knows  what 
need  she  may  be  in  ?  She  looked  ill  then,  and  I  could 
swear  I  saw  tears  in  her  eyes.  My  proud  Barbara.  If 
you  knew  how  I  love  every  line  of  your  tender  face, 
how  glad  I  should  be Hello,  come  in  I" 

"Which  means,  if  the  tone  goes  for  anything,  'stay 
out,'  "  replied  the  newcomer,  feeling  his  way  cautiously 
around  the  pile  of  stuffs.  Renaissance  chairs  and  bric-d^ 
brae  which  impeded  his  progress.  "  Why  don't  you  get 
some  furniture  in  your  rooms  ?"  Jack  Jones  added,  half 
stumbling  over  an  ottomuu.  , 

"Confound  you.  Jack/' said  Vance,  genially;  *^why 
didn't  you  tell  me  who  it  was  ?  I  thought  it  might  be 
Lanier,  and  you  know  what  a  bore  ho  is,  especially  at 
this  time  of  day.  Sit  up  to  the  fire  and  we'll  have  some 
lights." 

"Cold  coffee,  logs  burned  down  to  ashes,  cigar  out 
Fortunate  I  came  in  as  I  did ;  the  room's  like  a  bam. 
What's  the  matter  ?  Been  seeing  ghosts  or  angels  ? 
How  I  wish  I  oould  sketch  you !  Pose,  properties  and 
all  couldn't  be  improved.  Call  it  *The  Vision  of  Sir 
Philip.*" 

"  Shut  up,"  his  friend  interi>osed,  tersely,  ringing  for 
lights  and  coffee. 

"Put  on  another  log  and  unburden  yourself.  Of 
course  you've  got  some  news." 

"Well,  yes,"  unabashed,  "I  have." 

"  What  is  it  ?  Sidntey  engaged  to  that  English  girL 
What's  her  name — the  Hon.  Elfrida  Jane  Pandjandrum  ?" 

"  No,  it's  about  myself,"  seating  himself  astride  a  thin- 
legged,  plush-covered  chair.     "Vanoe,  I'm  in  love." 

He  paused  an  instant,  but  his  friend  only  puffed  a 
cloud  of  smoke  lingeringly  into  the  air  and  offered  no 
comment. 

"The  most  beautiful  girl  you've  ever  seen.  Under 
the  same  roof  with  me.  Meet  her  three  times  a  day, 
and  get  more  desperate  every  time."  ^^ 
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"How  long  smce  ?"  Yanoe  queries,  lazily. 

''She's  been  at  the  house  exactly  a  week— and  snoh  a 
week,"  drawing  a  long  sigh. 

Recalling  himself  by  an  effort  from  thoughts  of  Bar- 
bara to  the  object  of  Jones's  adoration,  Vance  asked 
again,  patiently  : 

"What's  her  style?" 

"  One  of  Fra  Angelico's  saints.  Clear,  pale  face  ;  eyes 
the  color  of  the  sky  at  night  before  the  moon  rises — pur- 
plish gray — with  black  lashes  ;  hair,  oh,  indescribable, 
man — dnU-gold  with  imprisoned  sunlight  in  it,  a  glit- 
tering net  to  catch  men's  hearts  in.  Circe's  web,  every- 
thing that's  glowing  and  glamourous  and Look  out, 

you're  spilling  your  coffee.  Oh,  I  don't  mind  the  coat, 
but  it's  a  pity  to  spoil  that  Watteau  face.     Her  name  ? 


"Of  course  she  agrees  with  you?"  Mr.  Vance  re- 
marked, dryly,  with  a  shade  of  irritation  in  his  tones. 
"  You  speak  of  her  in  such  a  proprietary  way,  I  fancy 
my  congratulations  come  none  too  soon  !" 

He  rose  as  he  spoke  and  buttoned  his  coat,  looking 
down  from  his  full  height  upon  Jones's  chubby  figure 
and  round,  good-humored  face. 

"Oh,  well,  you  know  I  didn't  mean Why,  con- 
found it,  you  and  I  are  not  fools  !" 

"I'll  speak  for  myself,"  murmured  Vance,  inaudibly. 

"She's  poor  and  unknown;  I  loye  her,  and  mean 
to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife." 

"An  honor  she'd  scarcely  refuse,  considering  your 
eligibility.  Well,  it's  time  to  dine.  Will  you  go  with 
me  ?"  abruptly. 
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Loyely  and  uncommon,  like  herself  ;  Barbara— Barbara 
Baldwin.  She's  governess  for  my  sister's  children — nur- 
sery governess,  you  know.  Congratulate  me  ?  Well,  that's 
a  trifle  premature,  but  thanks  all  the  same.  Did  you 
say  you'd  met  her  ?" 

"  I  thought  I  had  seen  some  one  like  her,"  Vance  re- 
plied, quickly  holding  a  feather  screen  before  his  face, 
but,  singularly  enough,  between  himself  and  his  friend, 
instead  of  the  fire.    "Just  a  coincidence,  I  dare  say." 

"You'd  never  forget  her  if  you'd  seen  her  once!" 
Jones  said,  confidently.  "  She's  by  all  odds  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  Boston  to-day,  and  so  different  in  every 
way  from^  the  regulation  girl.  Thank  Heaven,  my  sister 
got  her  before  you  artists  found  her  out.  I've  no  notion 
for  having  her  head  pos^  and  raved  over  by  you  fel- 
lows !" 


"  Thanks,  no  ;  I'm  due  at  home.  Miss  Baldwin  cornea 
in  the  drawing-room  for  a  half-hour  after  dinner.  I 
shouldn't  want  to  miss  her.  By-the-way,  come  loiu&d. 
and  see  us.  My  sister  was  wondering  what  had  becomo 
of  you." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I'll  come,"  replied  Vance,  in  a  significazit 
tone,  that  was  lost  on  his  companion.  "Tve  forgotten 
Mrs.  Keith's  day,  though." 

"Thursdays.  Sorry  Miss  Baldwin  doesn't  appear  on 
those  nights.  But  you  can  drop  in  any  time,  yon 
know." 

"Oh,  thanks!"— in  an  exasperated  tone.  "Qoo^- 
night  I  And  go  to  thunder !"  he  added  under  his  breath, 
as  the  two  men  parted  at  the  comer  of  the  street. 

"You  have  met  Miss  Baldwin,  then,"  Mrs.  Keith  aaicea. 
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lad  there  was  &eareely  so  mnch  of  interrogation  an  asRer* 
tion  in  her  question.  She  was  sitting  teie-d-tele  with  Philip 
Vance  in  her  drawing-room  at  the  close  of  the  bleak  Febru- 
ftiy  daj.  In  an  adjoining  room»  dimly  seen  through  the 
fiidiag  Mght,  Barbara  and  Jack  Jones  were  talking,  Vance 
CO  old  see  Bjirbara's  head  and  profile  outlined  against  the 
pale-green  satin  hangings  of  the  room.  He  had  been  glad 
of  the  chance  to  see  her  in  such  a  fitting  enTironment, 
md,  now  that  the  first  rapture  of  meeting  lier  was  over,  he 
waa  content  to  wateli  her  from  a  diBtonce,  letting  not  a 
turn    of  her 

bead    eacskpe 

him,  r^  '  '     ~'  ~ 

-I      beg      [ 
Tonr     par-      : 
don  J      Tes  ; 
I  have    met 
lier  before. " 

''She  is 
very  reserv- 
ed?" Mrs, 
Keith  said — 
this  time 
with  the  in- 
ter r  ogatiTe 
inflectioii. 

"Tea;  that 
is  a  woman' j^ 
pnTilegew*' 

"But 
ficircelj  of  a 
woman's  in 
her  station. 
Frank  ness 
disanna  ans- 
pioton,  yon 
know.  She  ia 
so  beantifnl 
that  she  ha.4 
added  need 
for  candor. ' ' 

''Then  1 
understand 
yon  to  say 
that  she  is 
untm  t  h ' 
fill  r 

**Oh,  no  ; 
not  that  ex- 
actly/' in  a 
genial  tone 
that  some 
women  re- 
serve for 
scring  dis- 
agreeable 
things,  ''She 

ahrajs  answers  direct  questions,  but  one  does  not  like 
to  be  thought  curious. " 

"Not  even  when  one  is  curious  ?"  Vimce  ([ueriedj 
gentlT. 

Mrs.  Keith  shrugged  her  graceful  shonlders. 

**Mj  interest  in  her  i%  purely  philanthropic,  of 
eoniaeu  I  am  sorry,  though,"  she  added,  naively,  with 
th«  air  of  taking  Mr.  Vance  into  her  confidence,  "  that 
my  brother  is  curious.*' 

If  she  had  thought  to  penetrate  I\rr.  Vance's  armor  of 
indifference,  she  had  succeeded. 

**1  shall  be  glad  when  poor  Jack  gets  over  the  huh- 
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ceptible  stage.  It  m  so  tlistresaingly  oommonplace  to 
fall  in  love  idth  a  goveiness ;  and  w^hen  the  goyemess 
is  l>eaufciiul,  why,  ifc's  still  more  commonplace." 

Philip  felt  himself  growing  quite  warm  under  his 
hostess's  easy  scrufciny.  He  rallietl,  howeyer,  and  re- 
jjlied,  smiling  : 

"Love   is   a  commonplaee   Bentiment,   you   know.     I 
should  scarcely  think  tliat  yon  and  1  would  be  reduced 
to  talking  of  it»" 
Barbam  had  left, the  room  unobsen^ed,  and  Jack  en- 
tered    here. 

The   conyer- 

sation  drifted 
into  indiffer- 
ent topics, 
and  shortly 
after  Vance 
left. 

He  was 
scarcely  out 
of  the  room 
when  Jack 
addressed 
his  sister, 
vehemently: 
"Hayeyou 
dismissed 
Miss  Bald- 
win?" 
"No." 
'*She  is 
going  away.*' 
"Then"— 
j  o  o  n  larly — 
"it  -would 
seem  that 
she  had  dis- 
missed me. 
When  is  she 
going?" 

**N  e  X  t 
week." 

Mrs.  Keith 
marked  her 
brother's  dis- 
composure 
and  laughed 
— a  low,  am- 
used laugh. 

"It  cannot 
be  that  she 
has  dismiss- 
ed you  too  ?" 
she  asked, 
d  o  u  b  tf  ully. 
"  No,  you 
need  not  tell 

me,"  slit?  added,  looking  over  ber  shoulder  at  him  as  he 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  excited  and  angry. 

^*  Mr.  Van  CO  should  Imvo  waited  a  few  momSnts,"  she 
rcflcctetl.  Then,  iu  her  law,  well-bred  tones,  which 
rohl>etl  the  words  of  their  harshneSvS,  she  murmured  as 
she  closed  the  door;  *'Wbat  fools  men  are!" 

^  Mr  *  #  *  ♦ 

Philip  was  standing  before  a  nearly  completed  picture, 
the  result  of  a  dozen  sittings  that  Barbara  had  g^yen 
liim,  when  Barbnra  herself  entered.  His  heart  beat 
quickly,  and  despite  his  oijrti|^i^rd  calmness,  there  was  a 
thrill  in  hia  voice  when  he  gieeted  her.     This  was  to  be 
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BARBARA, 


lier  last  sittinq^,  and  it  was  the  day  he  Lad  choaen  to  tell 
lior  that  he  loved  hor. 

She  had  come  to  him  voluntarily,  after  leaving  Mrs. 
Keith,  and  had  offered  to  sit  for  him,  explaining  in  her 
grave,  shy'  way  that  she  needed  all  the  money  she  could 
earn,  not  only  to  support  herself,  but  her  aunt,  who  by 
some  unexpected  reverse  had  been  obliged  to  come  and 
live  with  her  in  Boston. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  come  to  him  unaccom- 
panied by  her  aunt,  and  the  rare  fact  of  iheir  being 
alone  together  seemed  auspicious. 

She  stood  a  moment  beside  him  looking  critically  at 
the  picture,  saying,  at  length,  with  soft  seriousness  : 

"It  is  very  beautiful,  but  I  do  not  look  like  that." 

'*  No,'*  Philip  replied,  his  pulses  tingling  as  he  touched 
her  hair.     **So— the  chin  a  little  lower,"  he  added. 

He  was  thinking  how  useless  it  was  for  any  artist  to 
try  to  express  her  loveliness  as  she  sat  in  the  quaint,  low- 
backed  ohair  before  a  spinning-wheel,  the  sun  slanting 
from  a  big  window,  and  adding  a  new  glory  to  her  hair. 

Their  intercourse  had  grown  to  be  so  frank  and  friendly, 
that  his  reply  did  not  seem  to  her  abrupt  nor  cavalier. 

But  there  was  a  change  in  him  to-day.  She  felt  rather 
than  said  it,  and  it  filled  her  with  a  vague  alarm. 

This  was  to  be  her  last  sitting.  The  picture  finished, 
he  could  have  no  further  need  for  her,  and  she  must  go 
away,  perhaps  never  to  see  him  again.  With  the  thought 
came  a  dull  pain  at  her  heart,  which  she  stified  bravely. 
At  all  events,  she  was  Enid  to-day — the  Enid  of  his 
creation  ;  and  to-morrow — ^well,  after  all,  to-morrow  was 
to-morrow  ! 

•*  Do  you  remember  my  reading  Enid  to  you  at  the 
Island  ?"  Philip  asked  at  length. 

**Yes,  I  remember.     It  was  over  by  the  lighthouse." 

**  I  should  like  to  go  down  there  again  in  the  AYinter," 
he  went  on,  musingly.  '*  Sometimes  of  an  evening  I  see 
a  picture  in  my  log  fire.  The  lighthouse,  and  the  gray 
sea  beating  around  it,  a  low,  gray  sky  overhead,  with  a 
a  long,  pale  streak  of  yellow  off  to  the  West  There  are 
two  people  in  the  quaint  octagon  room  of  the  keeper's, 
looking  over  the  sea.  They  stand  by  the  window  until 
the  yellow  fades  out  of  the  sky,  and  the  light  from  the 
tower  bums  a  ruddy  track  across  the  water.  Then,  in 
the  dusk  they  draw  up  to  the  fire  and  talk  softly  to- 
gether." 

He  painted  on  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Barbara's 
hand  trembled  on  the  wheeL  The  sunlight  had  left  her 
hair  and  crept  down  to  her  feet.  Her  head  was  in 
shadow  now,  but  her  eyes  shone  dark  and  dear  like 
water  in  the  depth  of  some  cool  fern-fringed  well. 

**  There  is  another  picture,  a  different  one,  which  I  see 
when  the  logs  bum  more  brightly,"  he  resumed.  "The 
same  people  are  slipping  swiftly  through  a  Venetian 
canal.  It  is  moonlight,  and  the  sky  is  soft  and  blue  as 
only  a  Venetian  sky  can  be.  The  water  lapses  musically 
against  moss-grown  marble  steps  and  along  the  sides  of 
the  gondola.  The  people  do  not  talk  now,  but  a  bell 
from  a  distant'tower  strikes  softly,  like  an  echo  to  their 
happy  thoughts." 

Forgetftil  of  her  pose,  Barbara's  head  drooped  low  and 
lower.  He  was  in  love  with  some  one,  then  ;  he  was 
going  abroad,  and  chose  this  way  of  telling  her.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  it  would  have  been  better  not  %o  have 
known  to-moiTow  was  so  near !  But  why  should  she 
not  be  glad  that  he  will  be  happy.  He  could  never  be 
anything  to  her  ;  and  yet 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  The  clock  on  the 
mantel  told  six  strokes  in  its  mellowed,  far-away  tones. 
She  seemed  to  hear  the  rushing  of  water. 


Philip  watched  her  gravely;  then,  throwing  aside  hi» 
palette  and  brush,  came  toward  her,  taking  her  bowed 
head  gently  in  his  handa 

"Do  you  like  the  pictures  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  faltered,  but  looking  up  bravely.  "  I  hope 
you  will  be  very  happy  I" 

"Not  unless  you  love  me,"  he  said.  "  Look  up,  dar- 
ling I  Do  you  not  know  who  that  other  one  is,  whom  1 
have  seen  in  my  ember  pictures  ?" 

"You  cannot  mean " 

"  That  it  is  you  ?  And  who  could  it  be,  then  ?  When 
I  first  saw  you,  seizing  me  with  such  shy  grace  at  your 
aunt's  table,  I  said,  like  Geraint,  *  Here  by  Qod's  rood 
is  the  one  raised  for  me.'  Barbara,  I  love  you,  dear! 
Will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

The  door  closed  softly,  but  neither  heeded  it.  A  man 
— a  sailor — had  entered  the  studio  and  stood  in  a  dusky 
comer  unobserved.  His  face  was  very  pale,  and  in  his 
eyes  there  shone  an  agony  of  renunciation.  He  held 
his  breath  to  hear  Barbara's  reply,  which  came  low,  but 
clear.  A  soft  knell  of  despair  to  him— of  hope  and  joy 
to  Philip. 

"  I  have  loved  you  always,  I  think,"  she  is  saying. 

"  And  your  cousin  ?"  Vance  queries,  evincing  a  jealous 
eagerness. 

"Why  should  we  speak  of  him  now  ?" 

"But  tell  me.  Would  you  leave  me  for  him  were  he 
to  come  back  ?"  he  persisted. 

"  Oh,  I  could  not  lose  you  !"  she  cried,  clinging  elo- 
quently to  him. 

There  is  a  faint  stir  in  the  comer  by  the  door.  They 
do  not  hear  it.  The  man  bends  forward,  his  arm«  out- 
stretched, his  face  working  in  a  tempest  of  griel 

"  Oh,  Barbara  !— Barbara  !"  he  whispers,  huskily  ;  "  to 
think  that  I  should  have  come  back  from  the  dead  only 
to  die  again  !" 

A  faded  leaf  flutters  from  his  hand.  It  is  the  leaf  from 
the  old  Bible,  blurred  with  sea- water,  faded  and  torn. 
Barbara's  name  is  written  on  it.  It  has  been  with  him  in 
the  sea — that  dreadful  night  of  the  wreck— and  he  has 
clung  to  it  since  with  a  sailor's  superstition.  He  lets  it 
fall  now,  and  turns  with  unsteady  steps,  like  one  in  a 
dream,  toward  the  door.  There  he  pauses.  Barbftra's 
head  is  on  Philip's  shoulder.  She  looks  into  his  eyes, 
her  own  aglow  with  the  love-light  he  has  never  seen. 

"God  bless  her  !"  he  murmurs,  brokenly,  looking  his 
last  upon  the  beloved  face,  as  a  man  looks  upon  hin 
dead.     "  And  God  help  me  !" 

The  door  closes  softly  behind  him,  shutting  the  lovei-s 
into  their  new  Paradise. 


DYEING  IN  DEATH. 

Few  persons  who  buy  a  phial  of  that  deep  crixnKon 
liquid  known  as  cochineal  have  much  aequaintanct^ 
with  the  siDgular  animal  to  which  jellies  or  fruit- j nicety 
owe  this  bnliiant  coloring.  Beyond  the  fact  tli&t  aij 
insect  of  some  sort  is  concerned  in  it,  not  one  in  ij 
hundred  of  the  consumers  has  any  but  a  vague  idea  oi 
how  and  when  that  insect  is  made  to  furnish  sucli  an 
essence. 

The  Cochinilla,  or  cochineal,  is  an  insect  which  mosl 
people  would  call  simply  a  blight.  It  is  of  the  same  titj 
and  kin  as  the  mealy-bug,  black-fly,  "  scale,"  and  aevera 
other  such  parasitic  creatures,  whose  particular  clMtr&ctoi 
often  seems  to  vary  with  the  vegetable  growth  tij>oi 
which  they  find  themselves  developed.  The  planfc  Tipoj 
which  the  cochineal  thrives  is  one  of  the  many  varietie 
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of  "  prickly-pear  "  cactus ;  and  the  hiBtory  of  its  life, 
then,  as  managed  by  its  human  cultivator,  is  of  remark- 
able interest 

The  appearance  of  a  cochineal  plantation,  with  a  full 
crop  on,  is  perhaps  the  last  thing  that  an  ordinary  ob- 
server would  imagine  to  belong  to  anything  of  commer- 
cial value.  Merely  rows  upon  rows  of  stunted  prickly- 
pear  bushes,  with  all  the  leaves  more  or  less  blotched 
and  crusted  with  a  repulsive-looking  bluish-gray  mold 
or  blight  Yet  a  single  acre  of  good  cochineal  ground 
has  been  known  to  let  at  a  rental  of  $250  or  $300  a  year, 
and  to  change  hands  at  as  high  a  price  as  ^,000. 

The  cactus  plant  is  raised  from  a  single  leaf,  which,  in 
countries  where  it  thrives,  is  often  as  large  as  a  medium- 
sized  meat-dish,  and  about  an  inch  thick.  The  cochi- 
neal cactus,  or  tuno,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  is  a  species 
with  comparatively  few  and  small  thorns,  yet  it  is  not 
pleasuit  handling  ;  and  the  skill  witli  which  women  and 
children  pass  up  and  down  between  the  rows  during  the 
operations  of  cultivating  and  gathering,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  work.  The  single  leaf 
is  merely  broken  off  from  its  parent  plant  and  stuck  in 
the  ground,  when  it  soon  begins  to  push  new  leaves 
round  the  edges.  It  is  not  allowed  to  flower  and  fruit, 
as  this  withdraws  part  of  the  nourishment  required  by 
the  insect.  TVhen  the  plant  has  reached  two  or  three 
feet  in  height,  and  sufficient  strength,  a  '^  mother ''  is  care- 
fully installed  on  each  leaf.  This  is  the  female  insect, 
whose  brood,  in  five  or  six  months*  time,  will  form  the 
crop  which  the  plant  supplies.  She  is  a  round  and 
seemingly  legless  bug,  in  appearance  not  unlike  a  small 
leaden  bullet  or  largo  shot  The  legs,  however,  are  there, 
thongh  very  minute,  and  she  soon  gets  a  hold  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaf.  She  is  then  carefully  sheltered  for  a 
time  from  excessive  sun  or  wet  by  a  rag  of  white  calico 
tied  round  the  leaf ;  and  while  these  are  on,  the  planta- 
tion looks  from  a  distance  as  if  it  had  been  daubed  with 
whitewash.  After  a  few  days  she  will  be  found  sur- 
rounded with  the  active  little  brood  who  are  to  form  the 
future  crop.  For  a  week  or  two  these  new-born  mites 
indulge  their  fancy  to  roam  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
leaf ;  but  it  is  the  first  and  last  ramble  of  their  lives.  As 
appetite  grows,  each  insect  pierces  with  a  strong  sucker 
the  skin  of  the  leaf,  through  which  it  begins  to  absorb 
the  succulent  juices  it  contains.  Once  fixed  by  the 
sucker,  it  remains  on  the  same  spot,  moving  no  more 
during  the  term  of  its  natural  life. 

Bnt  there  is  a  curious  exception  to  this.  One  day, 
about  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  young  brood  has  ap- 
peared, the  crop  seems  to  be  suddenly  much  reduced, 
and  a  number  of  insects  are  found  to  have  disappeared. 
These  are  believed  to  be  the  males,  who  at  a  certain 
period  of  their  life  are  provided  by  Nature  with  wings, 
with  which  they  take  to  flight  and  are  seen  no  more. 
The  females  remain  until  they  reach  full  growth,  when 
they  are  removed  into  bags  or  trays  by  scraping  them 
off  the  leaf  with  a  wooden  blade.  After  this  the  plant 
appears  yellow,  flabby  and  exhausted,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  recruits  itself  for  the  next  crop. 
Tlie  insects  are  spread  out  in  large  trays  consisting  of  a 
shaDow,  square  frame  of  wood,  backed  with  canvas,  and 
in  tiiese  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  soon  kills  and 
dries  them.  They  are  then  put  through  a  process  of 
polishing,  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  a  groom  polishes 
cnriMshains,  by  rolling  in  a  sack.  This  gives  them  a 
t(Am  which  is  fancied  in  the  market,  but  appears  to 
have  no  relation  whatever  either  to  their  quality  or  uses. 
The  strength  of  the  coloring  matter  is  amazing.  A 
alngle  cod^eal  insect,  alive  or  dead,  pinched  into  a 


large  tumbler  of  water,  immediately  gives  a  clear,  pink 
tinge  to  the  whole  of  it 

While  the  fruit-gardener  at  home  wrings  his  hands 
over  the  depredations  of  scale  and  mealy-bug,  let  us 
remember  there  is  at  least  one  sort  of  blight  which 
deserves  well  after  death,  by  dyeing  in  our  service  again 
and  again. 


SUSPENSE, 

UfiABT-siCKNESS,  that  of  old  the  wiso  man  knew 
Despite  his  wisdom,  creepeth  like  a  pall 
Over  the  opulent  springtime,  quenching  all 

The  sunshine,  and  the  verdure,  and  the  blue 

Into  one  gray  monotony  of  hue. 

I  hear  from  budding  boughs  the  thrush's  call. 
From  bearded  spray  the  tinted  blossoms  fall 

Upon  the  long,  lush  grasses  wet  with  dew  ; 

And  all  this  harmony  of  light  and  song— 

Those  swift  oloud-fihadows,  purpling  hill  and  wold. 
These  emerald  spaces  betwixt  leaves  of  gold— 

Strikes  on  my  doll  brain  with  a  sense  of  wrong. 
Spring,  to  a  sad  heart,  suddenly  grown  cold, 

Seems  a  vain  story,  tedious  told  and  long  I 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  INDIANA. 

The  University  of  Indiana— Db  Pauw  Universfty— 
Purdue  University— Wabash  College. 

Thebe  is  a  movement  at  present  that  aims  at  confiding 
to  the  General  Government,  besides  the  vast  and  numer- 
ous powers  expressed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  of  controlling  the  educational  establishments 
of  the  several  States.  The  creation  of  a  special  Bureau 
with  a  Commissioner  of  Education  was  the  first  step,  and 
now  it  is  proposed  to  distribute  among  the  States  a  por- 
tion of  the  national  revenues,  to  be  devoted  to  purposes 
of  education.  The  General  Government  cannot  well  ex- 
pend its  revenue  without  obtaining  control  over  those  by 
whom  its  largess  is  to  be  applied,  and  without  assuming 
responsibility  for  maintaining  for  ever  institutions  it  may 
thus  create.  This  may  entail  hereafter  national  tax  for 
local  education,  and  a  host  of  questions  will  arise,  easily 
settled  by  local  legislation,  but  extremely  difficult  of 
treatment  when  laws  are  to  be  passed  applicable  to 
the  whole  country.  The  inferior  or  common  school,  a 
growth  of  comparatively  few  years,  is  not  conducted  on 
a  uniform  system,  and  perhaps  cannot  be.  Questions 
arise  as  to  the  object  of  these  schools,  whether  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  merely  intended  to  train  the  children 
of  the  less  affluent  to  obtain  sufficient  education  to  enable 
them  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  by  improving  their  leis- 
ure hours,  rise  intellectually  or  enjoy  more  intellectual 
recreation  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  object  of  these 
schools  to  prepare  the  young  to  enter  higher  institutions 
of  learning  and  pursue  a  more  thorough  course,  fitting 
them  for  learned  or  scientific  professions  ?  The  ques- 
tion of  moral  and  religious  training  is  involved  in  great 
difficulty.  Have  those  who  desire  thoir  children  brought 
up  under  a  religious  influence  in  school  asHV  rights 
which  the  Government  or  a  majority  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  are  bound  to  respect  ?  or  have  *  those  favoring 
a  non-religious  education  the  exclusive  power  to  dictate 
to  others  ?  How  far  can  the  General  Government  go 
in  creating  and  maintaining  colleges  and  universities  for 
thorough  literary,  scientific,  legal  and  medical  courstes  ? 
Those  who  hold  that  God  should  not  be  excluded  from 
the  Constitution  must  hold  that  Government  must  in- 
clude a  divinity  course  as  well.  The  whole  question  is 
one  that  will  lead  to  long  and  serious  debates  before  any 
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final  step  is  taken,  and  Federal  school  commissioners, 
superintendents,  trustees,  professors,  tutors  and  teachers 
are  added  to  the  existing  armj  of  national  officeholders. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  States,  as  a  whole,  or  to 
a  great  extent  severally,  have  been  delinquent  in  taking 
proper  steps  to  secure  the  children  of  each  a  degree  of 
education  suited  to  their  position  in  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, most  of  the  States  can  show  how  much  they  ha^ 
accomplished  in  the  past,  and  how  steadily  they  are  im- 
proving their  means  for  affording  education  to  all  classes. 

We  may  take  up  a  single  State  to  examine  what  it  has 
done  fur  higher  education.  There  is  an  impression,  due, 
perhaps,  more  to  fiction  than  to  any  reliable  data,  that 
Indiana  has  been  behindhand  in  this  point. 

Indiana  is  not  a  State  of  large  cities,  but  mainly  agri- 
cultural. Its  original  settlers  were  comparatively  poor, 
its  gprowth  was  not  rapid,  and  it  seemed  to  be  cast  in  the 
shade  by  the  more  showy,  though  not  always  substantial, 
progress  of  some  of  its  neighbors. 

Yet  the  State  is  by  no  means  ill-provided  with  educa- 
tional institutions  of  a  high  rank,  and  an  examination  of 
the  history  and  condition  of  a  few  of  these  will  give  the 
best  idea  of  Indiana's  claim  to  a  fair  fame  as  fostering 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  talents  of  its  youth. 

The  history  of  the  University  of  Indiana  has  been 
parallel  with  that  of  the  State. 

The  University  of  Indiana  was  chartered  first  as  a 
State  Seminary  in  the  year  1820,  and  was  established  at 
Bloomington,  Indiana.  This  location  probably  grew  out 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  townships  of  land  donated  by 
Congress  for  educational  purposes  adjoined  the  site  of 
the  future  town  of  Bloomington,  laid  off  two  years 
before,  and  to  the  desirability  of  the  location  itself  on 
account,  of  its  healthfulness,  and  its  position  near  the 
centre  of  the  actual  population  of  the  State. 

Its  early  history  is  closely  connected  with  the  ef- 
forts of  two  men  more  than  all  others :  one  the  lifelong 
President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  David  H.  Max- 
well ;  and  the  other,  the  first  President  of  its  Faculty, 
Dr.  Andrew  Wylie. 

Dr.  David  H.  Maxwell  was  a  leading  pioneer  in  the 
cause  of  education  in  Indiana.  He  was  a  wise  and 
powerful  patron  when  the  patrons  of  education  were 
few.    In  Uie  second  Legislature  (1819)  as  a  member  of 


the  Lower  House  from  Jefferson  County,  he  was  foremost 
in  the  establishment  of  the  State  Academy.  During 
twelve  years  of  subseqaent  service  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Univeisiij 
Board,  his  chief  desire  and  efforts  were  for  the  proa- 
perity  of  the  Institution,  and  to  his  efforts-were  largely 
due  its  permanent  establishment. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wylie  was  elected  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  1828,  a  few  months  after  its  establishment  as  a 
State  institution.  A  log,  with  himself  on  one  end  and 
Mark  Hopkins  on  the  other,  was  President  Garfield's 
idea  of  the  true  essentials  of  a  college.  Andrew  Wylie 
was  the  Mark  Hopkins  of  Indiana  University,  and  in  his 
life-work  ho  well  illustrated  the  truth  that  the  best  use 
of  a  great  man  is  to  inspire  others.  He  was  one  of  the 
sturdy  characters  of  the  old  time,  a  thorough  dassical 
scholar,  an  executive  officer  of  great  ability,  and  a  bom 
teacher.  He  was  regarded  among  the  older  alumni  as 
the  highest  type  of  a  college  president. 

The  first  seminary  buildings  consisted  of  two  brick 
houses— one,  for  chapel  and  recitation  rooms  ;  the  other, 
as  a  residence  for  the  professor.  The  former  was  a  two- 
story  building  60  by  35  feet.  In  May,  1825,  this  was 
opened  for  instruction.  Baynard  R.  Hall  was  the  first 
and  for  a  time  the  only  instructor.  In  1830-31  a  moi^ 
pretentious  building  was  erected  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing number  of  students.  This  was  burned  in  1854, 
and  upon  its  site  was  erected  the  present  chapel  building, 
now  occupied  by  the  preparatory  department.  In  1873-4 
another  building  was  added  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  scientific  departments.  This  new  building  and  its 
contents,  including  the  library,  laboratories,  mnsenms 
and  apparatus,  were  destroyed  by  the  disastrous  fire  of 
July  12th,  1883. 

By  the  gifts  of  Monroe  County  and  the  State,  together 
with  the  insurance  money,  three  new  buildings  have  been 
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erected  in  a  park  of  twenty  acres  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
Bloomington.  One  of  them,  Maxwell  Hall,  is  a  two- 
stoiy  frame,  intended  for  the  temporary  accommodation 
of  the  literary  departments.  Owen  Hall  and  Wylie  Hall 
are  two-story  brick  and  stone  buildings,  occupied  by  the 
departments  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  biology 
and  geology. 

The  Geological  Laboratory  is  fitted  with  a  complete 
set  of  maps  and  models,  and  all  the  instruments  and 
apparatus  required  for  their  construction. 

The  Photo- 
graphic Lab- 
oratory, con- 
nected with 
the  depart- 
ment of  geo- 
logy, is  fur- 
nished with 
everytliing 
required  for 
the  scientific 
uses  of  phot- 
ography. 

The  Ento- 
mological 
Laboratory 
is  supplied 
with  about 
8,000  speci- 
mens,     the 

Tfiilmnft.   CSol- 

lection  being 
especiaUy 
rich. 

The  Biolo- 
gical Labora- 
tory is  sup- 
plied with 
about  23,000 
specimens — 
collected 
since  the  fire 
—with  the 
necessary 
instruments 
for  biological 
research,  and 
with  a  refer- 
enoe  library, 
which,  in  the 
department 
of  ichthyo- 
logy, is  ab- 
solutely ex- 
banstiYe. 

The  Physi- 
cal Labora- 
toiy  aooommodates  about  twenty-five  students. 

The  diexnical  Laboratories,  with  the  balance -room, 
diying-xoom,  assaying  -  room,  furnace -room,  offices  and 
atovMKKxms  connected  with  them,  occupy  the  basement 
and  HatK^  floor  of  Wylie  Hall.  There  are  four  of  these 
lahonftones  :  a  qualitatiye  laboratory,  allowing  872  cubic 
feet  eaidi  for  44  students ;  a  quantitative  laboratory,  al- 
lowing 952  cubic  feet  each  for  28  students  ;  and  two 
small  laboratories  for  special  work.  These  laboratories 
faave  been  arranged  according  to  the  best  approved 
plans,  and  the  facilities  afforded  are  nowhere  excelled. 

The  Muaenm  contains  about  83,000  specimens  of  birds, 
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fishes,  invertebrates,  fossils,  minerals  and  casts.  This  in- 
cludes 6,600  specimens  of  the  David  Dale  Owen  collection 
of  fossils  and  minerals ;  2,600  fossils,  minerab  and  litho- 
logical  specimens,  collected  by  Dr.  Branner  in  South 
America ;  12,000  fishes  (the  third  largest  collection  in 
America) ;  and  2,000  birds  collected  by  Dr.  Jordan  and 
his  associates.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  collections 
of  the  University  have  grown  is  due  largely  to  the  rela- 
tions which  the  heads  of  the  scientific  departments  hold 
with  institutions  and  collectors  throughout  the  world. 

During  the 
past  year 
about  3,000 
volumes 
have  been 
added  to  the 
University 
Library,  and 
$2,000  will 
be  expended 
for  it  during 
this  collegi- 
ate year. 
The  destruc- 
tion of  the 
late  library 
of  16,000 
volumes  was, 
indeed,  re- 
g  r  e  1 1  a  b  le, 
but  the  pos- 
sibility  of 
choosing  a 
library  anew 
enables  the 
University  to 
select  one 
entirely  suit- 
ed to  its  de- 
mands. Not 
the  least  de- 
sirable feat- 
ure of  the 
library  is  the 
system  by 
which  it  is 
as  open  to 
students  six 
days  in  the 
week  as  their 
private  li- 
braries are. 
By  this  lib- 
eral plan,  the 
value  of  the 
books  is 
many    times 

multiplied.  The  ordinary  annual  revenues  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  derived  as  follows  : 

Permaneiit  appropriatioii  provided  by  statute. .  $23,000.00 
Interest  on  endowment  fund  accumulated  from 
sale  of  lands  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment       6,000.00 

Interest  on  State  bond  issued  on  account  of 

special  endowment  fund  tax 8,000.00 

Interest  on  unpaid  purchase  money  due   on 

lands 400.00 

Students'  fees  (contingent  and  library),  about. .      2,500.00 

Graduates*  fees  for  diplomas  about /^v-v .     100.00 

-edbyVJiO-^ 

Total  about $35,000.00 
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The  Legislatiire  passed  an  Act,  in  1888,  providing  for 
the  permanent  endowment  of  the  University  by  levying  a 
tax  of  one-half  cent  on  eaoh  hundred  dollars  of  taxable 
property  in  the  State,  to  be  collected  annually  for  thir- 
teen years.  This  fund,  it  is  estimated,  will  amount  to 
about  $750,000. 

Endowments,  buildings,  apparatus  and  books  are  un- 
doubtedly incidental  necessities  to  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  the  men  in  a  college  Faculty  that 
arc  its  essential  features  and  give  it  rank.  Since  its  first 
charter  the  institution  has  possessed  among  its  Faculty 
men  who  have  given  it  power  and  distinction.  Besides 
the  first  President,  Dr.  Andrew  Wy lie,  his  successoi's,  Dr. 
Darley  C62-*59)  rid  Dr.  Cyrus  Nutt  ('60-75),  Dr.  T.  A. 
Wylie,  Professor  of  Physics,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  connected  with  the  institution 
since  1837.  In  his  nearly  half  a  century  of  labor  he  has 
taught  most  subjects  embraced  in  a  college  curriculum. 
At  sever^  different  times  he  has  served  as  temporary 
President  of  the  University. 

Contemporaneous  with  Dr.  T.  A.  Wylie,  was  Dr.Eichard 
Owen,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Natural  Science.  Dr. 
Elisha  Ballantine  also  served  the  University  with  dis- 
tinction for  more  than  a  generation  as  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

David  S.  Jordan,  now  President,  to  whom  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  University  is  mainly  due,  is  a  graduate 
of  Cornell,  and  early  made  a  reputation  as  a  botanist. 
After  studying  under  Agassiz  and  filling  the  Chair  of 
Science  in  Lombard  University,  he  showed  his  scientific 
treatment  of  zoology  in  his  **  Manual  of  Vertebrates,"  and 
his  ** Synopsis  of  tiie  Fishes  of  North  America."  That 
within  twelve  years  after  graduation  he  could  establish 
so  wide  and  solid  a  reputation  is  remarkable,  and  it  is 
conceded  that  as  President  he  entirely  justifies  the 
choice  of  those  who  selected  him. 

Another  distinguished  light  of  the  University  is  Pro- 
fessor Daniel  Kirkwood,  a  native  of  Harford  County, 
Maryland.  Aft-er  filling  the  position  of  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Delaware  College  and  being  President  of 
Washington  and  Jefierson  College,  he  has,  since  1856, 
filled  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  University.  His 
contributions  and  discoveries  in  astronomical  science 
have  given  him  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  Procter 
has  devoted  a  special  article  to  his  immense  service  to 
astronomy.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  he  was  styled 
"the  Kepler  of  Modem  Astronomy,"  and  the  epithet 
has  been  repeated  by  men  like  Procter. 

The  late  Hermann  B.  B.  Boisen  was  another  illustrious 
member  of  the  Faculty. 

If  the  Faculty  has  been  eminent,  the  success  in  life  of 
the  Alumni  proves  their  ability  as  trainers  of  youthful 
thought  to  enable  it  to  acquire  and  apply  information. 
The  University  boasts  of  distinguished  graduates  in 
almost  every  State  and  every  profession. 

Down  to  as  recent  a  date  as  the  establishment  of 
Cornell  University  (1860),  the  plan  of  allowing  students 
freedom  of  choice  in  studies  was  unknown.  At  present, 
the  elective  system  is  adopted  in  some  form  by  a  large 
number  of  colleges,  and  at  Harvard  extends  to  the  whole 
curriculum. 

Those  best  versed  in  educational  science  are  still  un- 
decided how  far  election  should  go.  The  University  of 
Indiana  adopts  a  medium.  In  the  junior  and  senior 
years  every  student  has  one  specialty  and  two  electives. 
The  two  electives  he  makes  term  by  term,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  the  two  years  he  can  pursue  every  study. 
As  a  specialty  the  student  chooses  a  department  which 
"lust  follow  for  two  years. 


There  are  two  things  which  specially  mark  the  present 
administration  of  the  University  of  Indiana.  One  of 
these  is  the  spirit  of  investigation.  Not  simply  in  the 
strictly  scientific  departments,  but  in  every  department 
independent  investigation  is  required. 

The  other  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  liberty.  The  Faculty 
refuses  to  regard  itself  as  a  police  force.  The  catalogue 
is  not  a  book  of  penal  statutes.  During  the  present  year 
only  a  single  case  of  discipline  has  arisen  ;  that  rather,  a 
relic  of  past  conditions. 

De  Pauw  University. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis, 
the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Louisville,  New 
Albany  and  Chicago  Railways  is  Qreencastle,  elevated 
some  900  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  seat  of  De  Pairw 
University,  an  institution  which  has  within  the  past  lew 
years  reached  a  degree  of  national  prominence. 

This  institution  was  first  known  as  the  Indiana  Asbtiry 
University.  It  sent  out  900  graduates,  many  to  occupy 
prominent  positions  in  the  Church  and  State. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  founders  of  the  institution, 
ministers  of  the  Gk)8i>el,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  uni- 
versity in  reality  as  well  as  in  name. 

In  1846,  a  law  department  was  organized,  which  con- 
tinued until  1862.  In  1848,  the  Indiana  Central  Medical 
College  was  attached  to  the  University. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  work  of  Uie  Indiana  Afibury 
University  was  confined  to  an  undergraduate  collegiate 
course.  In  1881,  the  endowments  and  resources  of  the 
Indiana  Asbury  University  failed  almost  completely, 
after  the  institution  had  maintained  an  active  life  for 
forty-four  years. 

At  this  juncture  the  Hon.  Washington  C.  De  Pauw,  of 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  for  several  years  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  at  that  time  president  of  the  board,  who  had 
made  a  will  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  university 
within  ten  years  after  his  death,  resolved  to  effect  the 
result  in  his  lifetime  by  developing  the  institution 
with  which  he  was  already  identified.  On  May  5th,  1884, 
the  name  was  formally  and  legally  changed.  De  P»uw 
University  began  its  career  on  a  broad  foundation.  Mr. 
De  Pauw  based  his  donatio  us  on  the  condition  that  the 
citizens  of  Qreencastle  and  vicinity  shauld  raise  $60,000, 
and  that  the  citizens  of  the  State  at  large  should  raise  at 
least  $120,000.  He  agreed,  upon  the  fulfillment  of  these 
conditions,  to  pay  $240,000  into  the  University  treasury. 
The  citizens  of  Qreencastle  and  Putnam  County  prompUy 
paid  their  portion.  A  large  part  of  the  general  subscrip- 
tion throughout  the  State  has  also  been  paid,  and  Mr. 
De  Pauw  has  much  more  than  fulfilled  the  conditions 
which  he  assumed. 

The  Indiana  Asbury  University  became  the  Asbnry 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  special  and  professional  schools 
established  on  separate  foundations  as  integral  parts  of 
the  University.  The  institution  expanded  from  a  col- 
lege with  a  dozen  professors  and  instructors  to  a  uni- 
versity with  nine  co-ordinate  schools  and  more  than 
forty  teachers. 

As  at  present  organized  the  University  includes  ;  1.  The 
Asbury  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  including  four  parallel 
courses — the  classical ;  the  philosophical,  and  the  scien- 
tific courses ;  and  the  course  in  literature  and  art.  2.  The 
School  of  Theology.  3.  The  School  of  Law.  4.  The 
School  of  Military  Science.  5.  The  School  of  Music. 
6.  The  School  of  Fine  Arts.  7.  The  School  of  Horti- 
culture. 8.  The  Normal  School.  9.  The  Preparatorv- 
School.  10.  The  School  of  Medicine  (not  yet  organized), 
i     The  Faculty  of  the  University  is  oomi>osed  of  a  chan- 
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oellor,  a  president,  a  vice-president,  deans  of  schools, 
profeseors,  assistant  professors  and  instmctors. 

Hie  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfiitj  is  Bishop  Thomas 
Bowman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  The  President  is  Alexander 
Martin,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Asbury  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  part  of  the 
University  and  is  its  chief  schooL  There  are  fonr  different 
hues  of  work  leading  to  the  degrees,  respectively,  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  Science  and  Literature. 
These  courses  are  all  invariable,  thongh  different  from 
cftcH  other,  to  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  after 
which  time  an  election  is  permitted.  It  is  assumed  that 
students,  by  the  time  they  have  reached  their  junior 
year,  have  acqnired  sufficient  experience  and  definiteness 
of  purpose  to  make  a  selection  with  "wisdom.  Experience 
for  several  years  ^as  justified  the  University  in  its  action. 

The  School  of  Theology,  of  which  Alexander  Martin, 
D.D.,  LLD.,  is  President,  though  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  University,  yet  in  part  works  in  connection  with  the 
College  of  liberal  Arts.  Daring  the  junior  and  senior 
jears  in  the  College  students  can  elect  two  entire  studies 
in  theology  and  graduate  Bachelors  of  Arts.  Thus  the 
first  year  of  a  three-years  course  in  theology  may  be 
aocompUshed  before  formally  entering  the  school.  On 
completing  the  course  a  student  can  graduate  with  a 
diploma  of  honor,  or  if  he  be  a  Bachelor  from  any  good 
eollege,  be  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred 
Theology.  There  are  now  about  forty  students  in  attend- 
ance.  The  cnrriculum  of  studies,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  is  rich  and  varied,  having  in  its 
latest  issues  special  reference  to  the  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  with  the  negations  of  atheism,  agnosticism 
and  annihilationism,  as  well  as  with  the  pantheistic,  ma- 
teriaUstic,  rationalistic  and  positive  philosophy  of  the  day. 

The  School  of  Law,  of  which  Alexander  Martin,  D.D., 
LLD.,  is  President,  and  Hon.  Alexander  C.  Downey, 
LLD.,  Dean,  has  been  in  existence  two  years.  Its 
course  of  study  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  older  law- 
schools  of  the  country.  There  is  a  library  of  law-books 
for  the  use  of  the  School.  Students  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  by  taking  the  study  of  law  during  their 
junior  and  senior  years,  can  graduate  from  this  School 
to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at  the  time  of  their 
graduation.  A  class  in  commeroial  law  is  formed  each 
term. 

The  School  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  is  under 
the  management  of  a  commandant  of  cadets  detailed  by 
the  War  Department.  The  aim  of  this  School  is  to  give 
instruction  in  military  science  and  tactics,  and,  by  the 
ohfiorvance  of  military  discipline,  to  inculcate  habits  of 
attention,  promptness  and  obedience. 

The  School  of  Music,  of  which  James  H.  Howe  is 
Dean,  was  organized  in  1844  on  the  conservatory  basis. 
Ereiy  succeeding  term  brings  students  who  are  deter- 
mined to  obtain  a  broad  musical  education,  rather  than 
proficiency  on  one  instrument. 

The  S^^hool  of  Horticulture  is  in  charge  of  Hon.  Wil- 
litm  H.  Kagan,  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Parks.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  School  to 
give  instruction  in  those  branches  of  study  most  nearly 
reUted  to  horticulture,  and  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired.  The  course  of  study 
includes  vegetable  physiology,  botany,  animal  life  in  its 
rehktioDs  to  horticulture,  chemistry,  meteorology,  fruit- 
^wing,  vegetable  -  gardening,  forestry,  and  landscape- 
Pfardening.  Students  completing  the  course  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  certificate  of  attainments.  This  School  has 
cha^  of  the  volunteer  weather  service  of  Indiana  and 
issues  full  monthly  reports. 


The  Normal  School,  of  which  Samuel  S.  Parr  is  Prin- 
cipal and  Professor  of  Didactics,  was  organized  in  1885. 
This  School  is  to  be  carried  on  by  specialists. 

The  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  been  in  existence 
nearly  two  years.  Professor  H.  A.  Mills  is  Dean  of  the 
SchooL 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  study  of  art  was  supposed  to 
be  confined  to  a  favored  few  whom  nature  had  endowed 
with  a  special  genius.  But  this  view  is  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  subjects  pertaining  to 
art  is  now  regarded  necessary  to  every  cultured  person. 
The  object  of  this  School  is  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
and  heart  as  well  as  the  hand,  and  the  education  of  the 
appreciative  power  of  the  public  through  the  healthful 
teaching  of  nature,  and  through  the  true,  good  and  bea^;- 
tiful  in  aijd  around  our  homes.  A  purpose  short  of  this 
is  unworthy  a  School  of  Art.  The  equit)ments  of  this 
School  are  complete  for  the  training  of  the  artist  as 
well  as  for  giving  instruction  to  those  who  wish  merely 
to  become  amateurs  and  intelligent  appreciators. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  the  stepping-stone  to  tlie 
College  of  Libend  Arts. 

The  course  of  study  covers  three  years,  and  is  sul)- 
stantially  the  same  for  all  the  different  courses  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  campuses  of  De  Pauw  Univemty  are  five  in 
number.  They  are  known  respectively  as  West  Park, 
with  4^  acres  ;  Centre  Park,  with  8  J  acres ;  East  Park, 
with  4  acres  ;  South  Park,  with  1\  acres,  and  University 
Park,  with  119  acres.  The  chief  buOdings  are  six  in 
number,  viz.,  East  College,  West  College,  Music  Hall, 
Ladies*  Hall,  Gentlemen's  Hall  and  McKim  Observatory. 

The  main  building,  known  as  East  College,  is  located 
in  Centre  Park,  being  126  feet  long  and  94  feet  wide.  It 
is  a  brick  and  stone  building  of  four  stories,  with  towers 
and  mansard  roof.  The  first  story,  or  basement,  contains, 
eight  rooms,  12  feet  high,  besides  halls  and  furnace, 
room.  Here  is  located  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  The 
second  story,  16  feet  high,  contains  the  halls  of  two  of 
the  literary  societies,  three  recitation-rooms,  the  art- 
room,  the  registrar's  office,  besides  halls  and  a  recep- 
tion room.  The  Biddle  Mathematical  Library  is  on 
this  floor.  The  third  floor  is  occupied  mainly  by  the 
chapel,  known  as  Meharry  Hall,  a  room  54  by  90  fect^ 
and  42  feet  high. 

The  West  College,  near  the  centre  of  the  West  Campus, 
is  a  three-story  brick  building,  the  main  part  of  which 
is  54  by  99  feet  To  this  central  building  there  are  an- 
nexes east  and  west. 

The  Gentlemen's  Hall  is  located  on  a  comer  of  West 
Campus.  It  is  a  building  of  four  stories  besides  the 
basement. 

On  the  southwest  comer  of  East  Campus  stands  tho 
Music  Hall,  a  new  three-story  brick  structure  with  stone 
trimmings. 

In  the  middle  of  East  Campus  is  Ladies'  Hall,  a  three- 
story  brick  building  with  fifty  rooms,  and  a  dining-hall 
capable  of  accommodating  200  boarders,  the  whole  pre- 
sided over  by  Mrs.  Belle  A.  Mansfield,  A.M.,  Preceptress. 

The  McKim  Observatory  is  situated  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  University  Park,  where  it  is  free  from  the  dust 
and  jar  of  traffic.  The  Observatory  is  the  gift  of  Robert 
McKim,  Esq.,  of  Madison.  The  building  contains  five 
rooms,  viz.,  the  libraiy,  the  reception,  transit,  clock  and 
equatorial  rooms.  The  equatorial  room  is  surmounted 
by  an  iron  dome  weighing  two  tons,  which  is  moved  by 
a  direct  pressure  of  twelve  pounds.  The  chief  instru- 
ment of  the  Observatory,  the  equatorial  telescope,  is  in 
this  room.      It  has  an  object-glass  of  9^  inches   clear 
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apertnre,  made  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  and  is  supplied 
with  poeitiTe  and  negative  eje-pieoes,  comet  eje-pieoe 
tnd  a  micrometer.  The  tnbe  is  twelve  feet  long.  The 
mcnmting  of  the  telescope  and  the  entire  dome  are  the 
workmanship  of  Warner  &  Swasej,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  who 
also  made  the  electro-chronogp»ph. 

The  libraries  are  as  follows  :  The  University  Library 
in  Newkirk  Hall ;  the  Libraries  of  the  School  of  Theo- 
logy and  of  the  School  of  Law  ;  the  Biddle  Mathemati- 
cal Library  ;  the  Simison  Latin  Library ;  the  House 
Greek  Li- 
brary ;    t  h  e        . — 

HcKim  Ob- 
seryatoryLi- 
bnry,  and 
the  libraries 
of  the  Liter- 
ary Societies. 

Tuition  is 
free  except  in 
the  Schools 
of  Law, 
Mnsic  and 
Art,  and  in 
one  or  two 
special 
branches  in 
the  College 
of  Liberal 
Arts.  The 
price  of 
board  and 
lodging  has 
been  greatly 
reduced  by 
the  erection 
of  the  Col- 
lege fioard- 
ing-halls,  so 
that  an  y 
resoln  te 


young 
or  woman, 
h  owe ve  r 
poor,  can 
complete  a 
course  in  De 


Uni- 
versity. 

This  In- 
stitntion, 
though  un- 
der tiie  con- 
trol of  the 
Methodist 
Episcopal 
(^nrch,      is 

in  no  sense  sectarian.  While  its  trustees  are  appointed 
bj  the  fonr  annual  conferences  of  the  Church  in  In- 
diana, and  the  members  of  the  Faculty  are  elected  by 
the  trustees,  yet  both  professors  and  students  repre- 
sent several  of  the  leading  religious  denominations. 
The  benefactor  himself,  Mr.  De  Pauw,  is  a  gentleman 
of  large  and  liberal  views,  and  the  Institution,  though 
denominational,  encourages  its  members  in  the  freedom 
of  their  own  religious  preferences.  The  Toung  Men's 
and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  have  charge 
of  the  religious  meetmgs,  sustaining,  besides  other  ex- 
ercMes,  a  noonday  meeting  through  tlie  College  year. 


JAMBS  H.  SMART,  FBB8IDSHT  OF  PUBOUB  UmVEBSITT. 


Purdue  Univbrsity. 

This  University,  the  Indiana  Institute  of  Technology, 
at  Lafayette,  was  endowed  by  the  General  Government  to 
the  extent  of  9340,000,  and,  through  the  munificent  dona- 
tions received  from  John  Purdue  and  other  citizens  of 
Tippecanoe  County  and  from  the  State,  $958,000  more 
have  been  expended  in  permanent  improvements. 

The  University  has  been  in  operation  about  ten  years, 
and  has  become  one  of  the  largest  industrial  schools  in 

the  country. 

^  The  total 

enrollment 
now  exceeds 
300,  under  a 
corps  of  in- 
structors, 
which  num- 
bers twenty 
specialists. 

The  Insti- 
tution is  well 
fitted  for  its 
special  work. 
There  are 
six  large  col- 
lege build- 
ings, viz.  : 
The  Univer- 
sity Hall, 
containing 
the  chapel, 
two  society 
halls,  mu- 
seums, li- 
brary and 
recitation- 
rooms  ;  a 
boys*  dormi- 
tory, with 
accommoda- 
tion for  90 
students  ;  a 
bu  ild  in  g 
used  for  a 
young  ladies' 
dormitory,  a 
dining -hall 
and  the  art 
department ; 
a  chemical 
and  physical 
laboratory  ; 
AgricultunJ 
Hall,  con- 
taining reci- 
tation rooms, 


an  agricultural  museum  and  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment laboratories  ;  a  Mechanics'  Hall,  including  ma- 
chine-shop, forge-shop,  foundry,  woodworking-shop,  with 
commodious  draughting  and  recitation  rooms. 

The  campus  and  gardens  contain  20  acres,  and  are 
beautifully  laid  out  witli  walks  and  drives. 

The  purpose  of  the  Institution  is  to  afford  technical  in- 
struction in  those  subjects  that  enter  into  the  practical 
industries  of  life  without  neglecting  to  give  a  thorough 
course  of  the  ordinary  collegiate  branches.  It  embraces 
a  School  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  a  School  of 
Mechanics  and  Engineering,  a  School  of  Science,  a  Sc^-" 
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of  Indnstrial  Art,  a  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  a  Prepara- 
tory Class. 

The  coarse  of  instruction  in  the  first  four  schools 
IB  so  arraii^ed  that  they  include,  with  few  exceptions, 
literature,  history,  modem  languages,  mental  philoso- 
phy, political  economy,  the  higher  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  physiology  and  geology.  In 
addition  to  these  branches  common  to  the  first  four 
schools,  the  School  of  Agriculture  adds  four  years  of  in- 
struction and  practice  in  agriculture  and  horticulture ; 
the  School  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  two  years  in 
practical  mechanics,  and  two  of  mechanical  engineering  ; 
the  School  of  Science,  four  years  in  laboratory  work  in 
the  natural  and  physical  sciences  ;  and  the  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  four  years  in  industrial  art ;  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  a£fords  instruction  in  chemistry,  pharmacy, 
materia  medica,  botany,  etc. ,  with  a  large  amount  of  la- 
boratory practice  for  two  years  of  five  months  each. 
The  modem  laboratory  method  is  generally  in  use,  and, 
wherever  possible,  the  work  in  the  text-book  is  supple- 
mented by  actual  experience. 

In  the  Biological  Laboratory  the  student  cuts  animal 
and  vegetable  tissues  with  a  microtome,  mounts  them 
and  puts  them  under  the  microscope.  In  the  shop  he 
makes  working  drawings,  turns  at  the  lathe,  hammers  at 
the  anvil,  works  in  the  foundry  and  turns  out  a  station- 
ary engine.     Theory  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand. 

A  visitor  to  Purdue  will  find  between  200  and  300 
49tiid6nts  in  the  recitation  and  lecture  rooms  during  the 
forenoon,  and  hard  at  work  in  laboratories  and  shops 
in  the  afternoon  ;  each  student  having  an  average  of 
three  recitations  or  lectures,  and  from  two  to  four  hours 
of  laboratory  practice. 

A  few  steps  from  the  main  building  is  the  Art  Depart- 
ment. Here,  generally,  are  75  students  intensely  busy 
drawing  the  objects,  or  listening  to  instruction  in  out- 
line, shade  and  color,  the  elements  of  linear  perspec- 
tive and  orthographic  projection,  preparatory  to  archi- 
tectural and  machine-drawing.  In  a  room  in  the  base- 
ment, suitably  arranged,  will  be  found  young  ladies 
before  neatly  arranged  benches,  each  provided  with  an 
outfit  of  fine  tools  for  carving  in  wood.  Here  were  being 
<)arved  panels,  brackets,  screens,  vases,  easels,  tables,  chairs, 
-doors,  mantels,  sideboards,  and  all  kinds  of  furniture. 

The  Exhibition  Boom  is  filled  with  a  large  variety  of 
finished  work  of  the  students. 

In  other  rooms  may  be  found  students  making  clay 
models  of  architectural  ornaments,  such  as  keystones, 
cornices,  string-courses,  window  and  door  caps,  and  cast- 
ing them  in  plaster  and  terra -cotta,  and  designing 
original  patterns  for  carpets,  oilcloths,  wall-papers,  fres- 
•coes,  and  similar  work. 

A  short  walk  brings  us  to  a  well-equipped  Chemical 
Laboratory,  afibrding  accommodations  for  fifty  students 
at  one  time.  Some  of  the  pharmacists  are  engaged  in 
making  fluid  extracts  and  gelatine  -  coated  pills,  while 
others  are  examining  the  strength  and  purity  of  various 
commercial  drugs.  Here  will  be  seen  students  in  general 
chemistry  making  an  analysis  of  building-stone,  or  test- 
ing for  poisons,  or  ascertaining  the  purity  of  water,  etc. 
The  State  Chemist  work  'is  done  in  this  department. 
About  fifty  analyses  of  fertilizers  were  made  by  them 
during  the  present  year. 

Passing  to  the  Physical  Laboratory,  about  thirty  so- 
phomores will  be  seen  standing  at  long  benches  engaged 
la  practical  physical  manipulation. 

In  the  Biological  Laboratory  similar  work  is  carried 
on.  All  are  required  to  make  careful  drawings  and 
give  accurate  descriptions  of  what  was  discovered. 


In  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  experimental 
station,  scientific  investigations  in  laboratory  and  in  field 
are  carried  on.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  analyzed  in  the 
laboratory  and  tested  in  the  field.  Here  is  a  plat  with 
fifty  varieties  of  wheat,  the  purpose  being  to  ascertain 
which  variety  is  best  adapted  to  the  locality.  The  insti- 
tution operates,  through  its  graduates,  several  co-opera- 
tive experimental  agricultural  stations  in  various  parts 
of  the  State.  In  these  sub-stations  the  behavior  of  small 
grains  is  ascertained  under  a  variety  of  different  climatic 
conditions,  and  in  a  variety  of  soils. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  it  has  recently  established  ten  horticultural 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  the  purpose  being 
to  test  new  varieties  of  fruits  that  may  be  offered  on  the 
market. 

This  circuit  of  stations  is  managed  by  a  professor  of 
the  University.  One  can  visit  a  testing  -  laboratory  in 
which  a  great  number  of  seeds  are  tested  in  reference 
to  their  purity  and  vitality. 

One  of  the  most  novel  sights  is  the  room  devoted  to 
economic  entomology.  Here  the  little  creatures  that 
are  so  injurious  to  our  grains  and  fruits  are  bred  and 
hatched  and  studied  and  destroyed  by  various  insecti- 
cides. The  studies  include  the  character  of  soils,  crop 
rotation,  soil  -  exhaustion,  drainage,  stock  -  breeding, 
market-gardening,  fruit-culture,  etc. 

Approaching  the  Mechanical  Laboratory,  we  hear  the 
hum  of  machinery  and  all  the  sounds  of  a  busy  work- 
shop. Passing  through  the  engine-room,  we  come  to 
the  wood- working  room,  where  the  students  begin  their 
shop  training.  Thirty  or  forty  boys  are  hard  at  wcMrk  at 
the  different  machines  and  work-benches,  and  seem  thor- 
oughly interested  in  their  work. 

We  next  go  to  the  foundry,  containing  a  cupola,  a 
furnace  for  iron,  a  furnace  for  brass,  etc. 

Students  take  turns  as  chief  manager,  assistant,  etc.,  of 
the  foundry  aud  have  actual  charge  of  all  the  work  ;  such 
as  weighing  out  the  quantities  of  the  various  irons  to 
make  the  proper  mixture,  regulating  the  air-blast,  etc. 

One  of  the  students  acts  as  melter,  and,  as  he  an- 
nounces the  melted  iron  as  ready,  two  others  bring  up 
an  iron  ladle  and  hold  it  under  the  nozzle  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  melter  then  drives  in  an  earthen  plug  and 
the  bubbling  and  seething  current  of  white-hot  iron  is 
caught  in  the  ladle  and  then  poured  into  the  various 
molds.  In  addition  to  the  other  castings,  there  is  always 
a  piece  of  a  certain  size  cast  which  is  tested  for  strengtli, 
so  that  the  judgment  of  the  manager  as  to  the  proper 
mixture  of  pig-irons  is  subjected  to  the  practical  test. 

We  now  enter  the  forge-shop,  contf^aining  a  dosgen 
forges  (built  by  the  students  themselves),  all  supplied 
with  air-blast  by  power. 

Every  morning,  during  the  first  two  years,  an  hour  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  the  various  shop 
processes,  and  then,  every  afternoon,  two  hours  are  de- 
voted to  actual  work  in  the  shop,  applying  the  principles 
learned.  The  boys  consequently  work  intelligently  and 
accomplish  a  perfectly  wonderful  amount.  In  addition, 
they  get  a  thorough  college  education.  Of  course  they 
have  to  work  very  hard,  but  they  seem  to  enjoy  their 
work.  The  last  two  years  are  specially  devoted  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  mechanical  engineering.  In  ad- 
dition to  theoretical  instruction  in  the  class-room,  the 
students  do  considerable  practical  work  in  the  drawings 
rooms  and  in  the  testing  laboratoiy.  In  the  former,  they 
make  working  drawings  of  machinery  and  prepare 
original  designs  to  suit  specified  conditions.  In  the 
testing  -  laboratory,   the    skidents    acquire    a   praoticftl 
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knowledge  of  the  strength  of  materialfl  bj  actually  test- 
ing a  luEge  number  of  specimens  on  the  powerful  testing- 
maohine  of  the  University.  The  testing-laboratory  also 
doea  commercial  experimental  work  of  varions  kinds, 
snch  as  determining  the  evaporative  power  of  boilers, 
the  relative  economy  of  different  coals,  the  efficiency  of 
steam  engines,  etc.  In  all  such  work,  the  students 
assist,  and  they  thus  acquire  a  direct  practical  know- 
ledge that  is  of  great  value.  In  charge  of  an  instructor 
they  also  make  visits  to  the  furnaces  and  manufac- 
tories of  neighboring  cities  to  see  in  actual  practice 
those  processes  with  which  they  have  already  become 
familiar  in  the  class-room.  The  aim  throughout  is  to 
make  the  student  do  practical  work  so  as  to  finally 
graduate,  not  idle  theorists,  but  men  who  can  do  men's 
work  and  do  it  in  a  manly  fashion. 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Whilst  a  member  of  Miami  University  in  Ohio,  the 
Key.  James  Thomson  determined  to  found  a  college  in 
the  Wabash  Valley.  In  1827  he  reached  Crawfordsville 
and  began  his  ministry  there.  On  the  21st  of  November, 
1832,  a  convention  was  held  at  Crawfordsville  to  cou- 
sider  the  plan  of  founding  a  college.  Nine  men,  five 
being  Presbyterian  ministers,  met  at  the  pastor's  resi- 
dence. All  the  members  of  that  convention  were  actually 
poor,  and  Mr.  Thomson  was  far  from  being  rich. 

It  was,  however,  resolved  to  be  '^expedient  to  attempt 
the  eetablishment  of  a  literary  institution  at  Crawfords- 
ville," and  they  elected  a  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Hon. 
Williaroson  Dunn,  of  Hanover,  offered  fifteen  acres  of 
land  to  the  institution,  with  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
sixty  more. 

Crawfordsville  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  country,  the 
surface  of  which  is  beautiful  with  the  undulations  pecu- 
liar to  what  is  known  in  geology  as  **the  drift."  It  is 
und«rlaid  with  a  deep  stratum  of  gravel,  and  abounds  in 
fountains  and  streams.  The  hill  on  which  the  College 
is  built  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  stream 
which  flows  by  the  town. 

Within  a  year  after  the  convention  selected  a  site,  a 
Tery  unpretending  building  was  erected.  It  was  still  un- 
finished when,  on  the  Sd  of  December,  1833,  Professor 
Caleb  Mills,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  opened 
the  institution  with  twelve  young  men.  It  had  a  small 
farm,  a  small  building,  a  small  school  and  a  debt. 

In  1834  the  Bev.  Elihu  W.  Baldwin,  a  popular  pastor 
in  Kew  York,  accepted  the  presidency,  and  his  friends  at 
once  contributed  $24,000,  and  from  New  England  there 
came  8ev3ral  thousand  dollars  more.  With  such  a  sum 
of  money  it  was  thought  desirable  to  erect  a  new  and 
more  commodious  building  on  the  more  favorable  spot  it 
now  occupies.  The  new  building  was  but  just  occupied 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Nearly  all  the  results  of 
those  six  hard  years  had  vanished  in  a  night.  It  is  re- 
related  by  a  distinguished  jurist,  who,  as  a  student,  was 
present,  that  so  piercing  and  distressing  was  the  cry  of 
Professor  MUls  as  he  opened  his  door  and  saw  the  fire, 
that  that  cry  left  a  more  positive  impression  on  his 
mind  than  the  fire  itself. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  led  Dr.  Baldwin,  then  at  the 
East,  to  make  a  fresh  appeal  to  those  who  had  already 
been  so  generous.  Nor  was  the  appeal  vain.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  help,  the  College  was  compelled  to 
make  a  loai\  of  several  thousand  dollars  of  the  State's 
"sinking  fund  "  at  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

Among  the  interesting  crises  of  its  history,  was  that 
which  occurred  in  1843.  It  was  a  period  of  great  finan- 
oal  distress,  and  several  colleges  were  threatened  with 


!  ruin.  At  that  time  the  **  Western  College  Society  "  was 
organized,  which  rescued  five  imperiled  institutions,  of 
which  Wabash  College  was  one. 

Of  the  large  sums  which  have  done  so  much  for  the 
College,  by  far  the  largest  part  came  from  citizens  of 
Indiana.  Forty-eight  thousand  dollars  came  from  a 
citizen  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  least  3250,000  came  from 
gentlemen  residing  in  New  Albany,  Terre  Hamte,  La- 
fayette and  Indianapolis. 

And  now,  what  has  the  College  to  show  for  what 
its  friends  have  done  for  it  since  that  memorable  con- 
vention ? 

Its  largest  and  best  benefits  are  found  in  the  men 
it  has  trained.  Several  thousand  students  have  been 
taught  in  its  class-rooms.  Nearly  six  hundred  young 
men  have  completed  its  course  of  study,  and  are  now 
to  be  found  in  the  learned  professions  and  honorable 
callings  of  life.  Not  a  few  of  its  '*  ungraduated 
Alumni "  have  also  become  eminent. 

If,  now,  we  turn  to  the  material  means  which  have  been 
collected  here  for  the  education  of  young  men,  the  dis- 
play is  imposing.  Though  little  has  been  expended  for 
mere  show,  the  buiMings  are  comfortable,  and,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  fine  grounds,  they  present  a  noble  ap- 
pearance. The  accommodations  for  class-work  in  every 
department  are  admirable. 

The  libraries,  to  which  the  students  have  access,  are 
the  College  Library,  and  the  libraries  of  the  two  literary 
societies,  containing  in  the  aggregate  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  volumes.  The  College  Library,  contain- 
ing over  22,000  volumes,  is  in  a  beautiful  room  in  the 
north  wing  of  Centre  Hall. 

The  Bev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.D.,  the  President  of  the 
College,  has  had  special  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  giving  instruction  in  mental  and  moral 
science,  logic  and  political  economy,  and  in  the  Christian 
evidences. 

The  professors  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
have  given  extended  and  careful  instruction  in  ancient 
history.  And  the  Bev.  John  De  Witt,  D.  D.,  of 
Lane  Seminary,  the  present  year  has  delivered  a  course 
of  admirable  lectures'  to  the  senior  classes  on  the 
"Post-classical  History  of  Europe." 

The  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin  are  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  the  classical  courses  in  other  colleges.  The 
course  of  study  is  arranged  in  each  for  four  years. 

To  the  study  of  English  literature  is  given  special 
prominence.  German  also,  and  French,  form  part  of 
the  course. 

The  mathematical  course  includes  the  pure  mathe- 
matics, and  the  practical  application  to  surveying  and 
engineering. 

Peck  Scientific  Hall  is  the  memorial  building  to  a 
generous  patron  of  the  College  whose  name  it  bears. 
The  endowments  of  the  departments  of  physics  and 
chemistry  and  the  building  were  given  by  the  late 
Edwin  J.  Peck,  of  Indianapolis. 

The  building  is  specially  designed  for  the  depart- 
ments of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  contains  two  large 
lecture- rooms,  two  general  laboratories,  six  rooms  for 
apparatus  and  supplies,  two  professors*  rooms^one  room 
for  the  special  use  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  fiv« 
large  basement  rooms  for  assaying,  manufacture  of  the 
gases,  storage,  etc. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  arrangements  for 
furnaces,  gas  and  water  pipes,  motive-power  and  light, 
in  order  to  furnish  the  best  facilitie^^pjexperimental 
illustration  and  research.    Oigitized  by  VjO 

The  course  of  instruction  in  physios  and  astronomy 
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embraces,  first,  the  discussion  of  the  general  principles 
of  mechanics  ;  second,  the  stndy  of  astronomy  ;  third, 
elective  stndies  and  laboratory  practice  in  the  senior 
year,  indnding  analytical  mechanics  and  strength  of 
material,  dynamo  -  electricity  and  electrical  measure- 
ments, and  original  research  with  the  microscope  and 
spectroscope.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions  in  the 
rapidly  widening  fields  of  practical  physics. 

Special  students  in  astronomy,  mechanics,  microscopy, 
spectrum 

analysis,  dy-       „ .  . 

namo-electri- 
city  or  oth- 
er kindred 
branches  of 
physics,  may 
have  the  op- 
portunity to 
pursue  their 
investiga- 
tions here 
with  great 
advantage. 

The  first 
floor  of  Peck 
Hall  is  en- 
tirely devot- 
ed to  the 
d  e  p  artment 
of  chemistry, 
and  contains 
eight  rooms, 
including  a 
large  lec- 
ture-room, a 
large  labora- 
tory -room 
for  work  in 
qualitative 
analysis,  and 
a  room  spe- 
cially devot- 
ed to  blow- 
pipe work, 
besides  room 
for  delicate 
scales  and 
balances  and 
for  quanti- 
tative work. 
Lecture  ex- 
periments 
are  given 
before  the 
class  in  the 
general  lec- 
ture-room, which  is  similar  to  that 
department  of  physics  and  astronomy, 
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figured  in  the 
The  students 

here  begin  the  study  of  chemistry,  which  is  continued 
afterward  in  the  other  rooms  by  individual  work  in 
the  various  laboratories. 

The  Hovey  Museum  is  devoted  to  the  laboratories  and 
collections  in  the  department  of  biology.  The  main 
room,  occupying  nearly  all  of  the  lower  floor,  contains 
complete  series  of  fossils  to  illustrate  the  study  of 
paleontology,  the  local  beds  being  especially  well  re- 
presented by  the  famous  crinoids  of  this  vicinity.  An 
upper  room  is  occupied  by  an  arohsBological  collection 


representing  chiefly  the  riches  of  Indiana  in  this  depart- 
ment, while  another  contains  the  large  herbarium  and 
working  library  of  Professor  Coulter,  under  whose  cuia- 
torship  the  whole  building  is  placed.  Three  laboratories 
complete  this  quite  extensive  equipment  for  biological 
study.  There  is  a  large  general  laboratory  for  element- 
ary work  in  botany,  while  a  special  laboratory  for  ad- 
vanced students  gives  the  seclusion  and  more  elaborate 
apparatus  required  for  their  work.  The  third  laboratory 
is  devoted  to  zoological  dissections,  and  has  strong  light 

and    water 

— — -^       supply.     As 

the  courses 
permit  two, 
or  even  three 
years  work  in 
these  labora- 
tories, much 
good  work 
has  been 
done,  and 
the  original 
papers  is- 
sued from 
this  source 
are  taking 
rank  among 
the  best 

A  recent 
editorial  in  a 
leading  In- 
diana journal 
declares  that 
"Cornell 
Universiiy, 
with  its  great 
resources  in 
o  r i  ginal 
work  in  bot- 
any, is  be- 
hind Wabash 
College.  In 
the  new  Bio- 
logical build- 
ing of  Wa- 
bash College, 
opened  last 
year,  has 
been  done 
by  Professor 
Coulter  and 
his  students 
very  fine 
work  in  sys- 
tematic bo- 
tany  and 
V    getable 

histology,  comparing  well  with  any  done  in  the  United 
States  the  last  decade.  The  results  are  known  t9  scien- 
tists in  part  through  Coulter's  *  Manual  of  Botany  of  the 
Western  States,'  and  also  his  'Manual  of  Laboratory 
Processes,*  which  has  been  approved  by  the  leading 
laboratory  teachers  of  the  country." 

The  Botanical  Gazette,  edited  and  published  from 
Wabash  College,  is  the  leading  botanical  journal  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  a  large  circulation  in  Europe. 

The  Preparatory  Department  is  the  most  important 
source  whence  the  College  derives  the  students  for  itti 
college  classes.  «^ 
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THE  DEVIL'S   DEN. 

By  K,  V.  Hastings, 

A  MotTNTAiK-fiOE  111  Maine  J  the  time,  Summer.  A 
&kj  fio  bine  as  to  be  almost  dazzling  ;  rocks  so 
"W'liite  aa  to  suggest  snow.  A  low  nmlergrowtb  of 
hncklebeiTT  and  other  bushes,  taU  bracken,  like 
huge  fern  ;  behind  this  a  thicket  of  half  -  gi'owu 
poplars  ;  still  further  up  the  mountain  a  forest, 
deep  and  dark  and  shadowy.  Out  of  the  midst  of 
all  ibis,  a  brook  comes  leaping  down  from  a  wliito 
ledge  up  against  the  skj,  giirgles  and  roar^  through 
a  deep  channel  worn  in  the  solid  rock,  finally 
plunging*  with  a  sttllen  groan,  into  the  "Devira 
Den." 

Tlie  Devirs  Den  is  a  eavei*noTis  hollow  in  the 
rock,  deep  as  a  four  -  story  house,  round  as  the 
O  of  Giotta,  smootli  and  slipjiery  as  an  egg-shell. 
A  narrow  break  on  one  side  opens  wide  enough  to 
let  the  brook  tumble  in— a  still  nan-ower  rift  op- 
poffite  allows  it  to  flee  away  to  jjleasftnter  paths 
below.  In  the  midst  a  deep  pool  of  emerald 
water  circles  slowly  around  its  voi't'ex.  Down, 
down  in  its  crystal  depths  are  three  or  four  hugo 
boulders.  Over  the  chasm's  biiuk  hang  a  few 
*■  Ijlack  -  ey ed  Susans,"  peeping  and  shuddering  at 
tlie  depths  beneath. 

On  the  smooth  sides  of  the  DeviVs  Den  does  no 
fern,  no  tiny  Ueken,  lind  a  resting-place.  In  its 
smooth ,  hurri'ing  watere  does  no  bird  dip  its  wing. 
All  is  silence,  except  the  deep  voice  of  the  water> 
ceaselessly  raurrauring  of  dpath  to  be  found  below. 

"*Taint  nothin'  but  a  big  pot-hole,"  says  Farmer 
Thompson,  when  his  boarders  go  and  sketch  it, 
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FOBGIVE  ME,  AND  BLESS  JACK  WHEN  I  AM  GONE  V 
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write  verses  upon  it,  and  choose  its  neighborhood  as 
their  picnic  ground. 

This  very  day  it  has  been  the  scene  of  a  picnic  ;  but 
lunch  having  been  dispatched,  the  company  is  now  scat- 
tered hither  and  thither,  botanizing,  sketching,  or  ex- 
ploring, as  the  case  may  be.  Some  find  **  picturesque 
bits  *'  in  the  glen  down-stream,  and  out  with  pencil  and 
sketch-book,  to  "fix  "  them.  Some  tumble  into  clumps 
of  prickly  pears,  and  stop  to  classify  them  ere  extricating 
themselves  from  such  thorny  embrace.  Some  clamber 
up  the  brook,  and  rest  themselves  in  the  shadow  of 
forest-trees. 

Just  above  where  the  brook  leaps  out  of  the  sky,  and 
so  near  that  it  overlooks  the  Devil^s  Den,  is  a  clump  of 
pines  among  the  poplars.  It  is  fragrant  with  ferns, 
rank  with  moss,  and  sweet  with  all  woody  odors.  Little 
rifts  are  to  be  seen  in  the  green  roof  overhead,  through 
which  tiny  threads  of  sunshine  find  their  way. 

The  stream  is  broad  and  peaceful,  gently  sliding  from 
one  level  to  another  of  its  terraced  bottom.  No  sound  is 
heard  except  the  hum  of  insects,  and  the  brook^s  hollow 
moan,  as  it  leaps  into  the  den  below. 

Into  this  stillness  breaks  the  tramp  of  human  foot- 
steps, the  music  of  human  voices,  and  down  the  bed  of 
the  brook  come  two  figures— a  man  and  a  woman. 

He  is  tall,  broad-shouldered  and  thirty ;  she,  slender, 
graceful  and  five  years  younger.  A  dark-blue  flannel 
suit  sets  off  her  blonde  beauty  to  advantage,  and  pro- 
claims her  to  be,  like  her  escort,  a  Summer  idler. 

Hers  is  a  face  fresh  and  sweet  as  the  morning  when  it 
first  dawns,  but  just  now  clouded  and  troubled. 

"  Oh,  Jack,"  she  says,  leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  out- 
Rtretclied  to  support  her,  **I*m  so  tired  I  I'm  glad  we 
don*t  have  to  go  any  further.  *' 

And  she  stands  still  on  a  boulder  in  mid  stream. 

Jack,  who  is  high-booted  and  flannel-shirted,  flings 
his  cane  on  the  bank,  and  quietly  steps  off  into  the  water ; 
then,  despite  the  girl's  murmured  remonstrance,  he  takes 
her  yielding  form  in  his  arms,  and  carries  her  to  the 
shore,  there  laying  her  down  in  a  deep  bed  of  moss. 

**  Best  there  a  while,"  says  he.  "I'll  sit  by  this  ti'ee, 
and  we'll  wait  here  till  the  others  opme  back." 

"They're  so  far  behind,"  says  the  girl. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  don't  think  they'll  be  long.  Fletcher 
and  my  wife  are  good  walkers,  and  they,  at  any  rate,  will 
catch  up  with  us  soon.  Don't  be  frightened,  little  one  ; 
you're  all  safe,"  he  adds,  with  a  certain  bitter  sadness,  as 
the  girl  turns  away  her  head,  now  softly  pillowed  in 
ferny  moss. 

She  turns  back  instantly,  flashing  her  deep-blue  eyes 
at  him,  with  a  look  of  tender  entreaty.  Then  she  throws 
out  an  impulsive  little  hand,  which  is  instantly  caught 
and  pressed  in  the  larger. 

"  Frightened,  Jack  ?  How  am  I  be  frightened  when 
you  are  with  me  ?  I  always  feel  safe  and  satisfied  when 
you  are  near." 

The  young  man  takes  the  caressing  hand  and  presses 
it  softly  to  his  lips.  Then  he  draws  a  little  nearer,  and 
puts  one  arm  across  the  girl,  resting  on  his  hand  at  her 
other  side. 

"Just  this  much  and  no  more,"  he  pleads,  as  she 
begins  a  remonstrance.  "I  can't  talk  to  you  when  I'm 
so  far  away  ;  and  what  harm  will  it  do  ?"  he  urges,  see- 
ing she  still  resists.  "Don't  push  me  away,  Fannie—it 
breaks  my  heart." 

The  girl  looks  into  his  eyes,  and  her  hand  falls.  They 
are  very  handsome  eyes— soft  with  tenderness,  or  dark 
with  passion,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  at  all  times  clear 
and  honest.     Fannie  Hamilton  drops  her  head. 


"I  can't  refuse  you.  Jack,"  she  sighs  ;  "but  I  know 
it's  wrong.  Oh,  Jack  I"  with  a  sudden  outburst,  "how 
hard  that  it  should  be  my  duty  to  oppose  you  in  any- 
thing I  And  I  can't  !  The  task  is  too  hard  for  me.  I'm 
wax  in  yom*  hands,  and  you  know  it  1  You  oughtn't  to 
have  kissed  my  hands  just  now  ;  your  arm  shouldn't  be 
where  it  is,  and  I  oughtn't  to  sit  still  and  let  you,  and, 
oh,  dear !  we  shouldn't  be  here  at  all  !" 

And  the  poor  girl  writhes  on  her  mossy  bed. 

Maskelyn  looks  at  her  attentively  for  a  minute,  then 
answers,  slowly : 

"  Why  shouldn't  we,  my  darling  ?  It's  a  great  com- 
fort to  me,  and  can  do  you  no  harm." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  the  harm  it  could  do  me  I"  cried  the 
girl,  in  distress.  "If  that  were  all,  what  would  I  care? 
But  it's  all  wrong ,  and  it's  so  mean  to  Agnes." 

"  How  is  it  mean  to  Agnes  ?  I  love  her  just  as  much 
as  ever." 

"Yes,  I  know;  you  are  not  mean  to  her — ^you  never 
could  be  ;  but  /  am  1  She  is  my  friend  ;  she  trusts  me 
as  though  I  were  her  sister.  And  all  the  time  I'm  loving 
her  husband,  and  letting  him  love  me  !  Oh,  it's  dread- 
ful I    I  can't  endure  it !" 

And  the  girl  covers  her  face  in  despair. 

Maskelyn  thinks  for  a  minute  intently,  his  strong  face 
working,  and  his  color  changing  from  pale  to  red.  Then, 
with  an  effort,  he  brings  his  countenance  under  control, 
and  applies  himself  to  soothing  his  companion. 

"  Fannie,"  he  says,  "  Fannie,  my  darling  " — she  draws 
away  her  half-unwilling  hands — "  don't  cry,  my  love.  If 
you  do,  I  shall  certainly  have  to  kiss  away  your  tears. 
There  I"  as  she  smiles — "I  knew  that  wordd  stop  you  ! 
Now  we  can  talk  !" 

Just  here  a  squirrel  chirps  in  a  tree  hard  by,  and  takes 
to  flight,  skipping  from  bough  to  bough.  A  sombre 
wood-moth  ris^s  and  sails  gloomily  away,  while  a  little 
brown  lizard  skurries  off  at  the  approach  of  an  intruder. 

A  woman  sauntering  slowly  through  the  wood,  step- 
ping noiselessly  on  the  moss  carpet,  looking  at  flowers 
and  ferns  with  happy,  dreamy  eyes,  comes  suddenly 
upon  the  pair.  She  sees  all,  but  they  see  nothing,  and 
while  she  pauses,  struck  by  their  attitude,  that  is  said 
which  roots  her  to  the  spot. 

"  I  love  Agnes  as  much  as  ever,"  says  the  man's  voice. 
"  She  is  a  noble  woman,  and  I  shall  love  her  to  the  day 
of  my  death.  I  would  kill  the  man  who  spoke  a  word 
against  her — I  would  hate  the  woman  who  was  her 
enemy.  But  our  marriage  was  a  mistake  ;  my  own  doiug 
entirely,  yet  a  mistake.  She  told  me  at  the  time  that 
there  was  too  much  difference  in  our  ages,  but  she 
couldn't  deny  that  she  loved  me,  and  so  I  over-i)er- 
suaded  her.  She  was  right,  Fannie,  and  I  was  wrong — 
ten  years  is  too  great  a  difference,  if  it  be  on  the  wife's 
side.  But  all  this  is  not  her  fault— ^no  one  but  myself 
is  to  blame." 

The  woman  behind  the  tree  sinks  to  her  knees,  and 
buries  her  face  in  the  rough  bark.  Her  hands  she  clasps 
and  flings  high  above  her  head  with  a  gesture  of  terri- 
ble despair. 

Her  hat  falls  to  the  ground,  and  her  beautiful  hair, 
slightly  streaked  with  gray,  rolls  down  and  lies  in  a 
heavy  coil  at  the  back  of  her  neck. 

In  her  soft  eyes  the  great  tears  form  and  well  silently 
over,  falling  on  the  upturned  faces  of  a  clump  of  little 
anemones,  looking  up  in  speechless  sympathy. 

"It  is  true,  she  thinks — all  true.  She  is  far  too  old 
to  be  Jack's  wife  ;  but,  oh  I  she  loves  him  so  1" 

"But  you,"  Jack  Maskelyn  is  saying— -"oh,  how  I 
love  you  !    I  want  you  every  minute,  and  more  than  I 
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can  say.  Ob,  Fannie,  Fannie,  my  darling  !"  he  eries,  sud- 
denly overcome  by  passionate  emotion,  **  don*t  blame  me. 
Pity  me,  that  I  must  love  yon  so  mnoh,  and  yet  must 
lose  you  ;  must  see  you  always  within  reach  of  my  hand, 
yet  must  never  claim  you  as  my  own ;  must  see  the 
kisses  nestling  on  your  lips,  yet  never  touch  them  with 
mine ;  must  behold  your  darling  head  before  me  day 
after  day,  yet  never  be  able  to  pillow  it  on  my  breast, 
its  natural  shelter  and  abiding-place  1" 

And  Jack  Maskelyn,  shaken  as  a  reed  before  the  wind, 
turns  away  his  white,  quivering  face. 

Fannie  puts  out  a  little  soothing  hand,  and  gently 
touches  his  hair. 

''1  do  pity  you,  Jack,  darling,  and" — with  a  little 
quiver  in  her  voice — **Ipity  myself.  But  we  must  do 
the  right  thing,  even  if  it  is  hard — mustn't  we  ?** 

Jack  nods. 

•*  And  I  think  that  right  thing  is  for  me  to  go  away." 

Jack  starts  and  looks  up. 

**  Yes,"  continues  the  girl.  "I  cannot  stay  here  with- 
out being  a  traitor  to  Agnes,  and  that  I  mustn't  be  any 
longer.  Oh,  my  love  1" — as  he  makes  a  strong  gesture  of 
dissent — "  don't  do  a  thing  to  prevent  me.  Just  think 
what  a  woman  Agnes  is — how  she  loves  and  trusts  me, 
and  how  wicked  I  am  to  betray  her  trust !  Oh,  let  me 
go  without  a  word  !"  And  she  clasps  her  hands  in  fer- 
vent entreaty. 

She  is  sitting  up  now,  with  her  back  against  a  rock, 
and  has  idthdrawn  herself  from  his  detaining  arm.  As 
she  throws  herself  still  further  away  from  him,  a  flutter 
of  garments  behind  a  tree  catches  her  eye,  and  she  be- 
comes aware  that  they  are  no  longer  alone. 

**  Jack,"  she  whispers,  and  points  silently. 

Maskelyn  leaps  to  liis  feet,  and  strides  over  toward  the 
intruder,  a  deep,  angry  flush  dyeing  his  cheek.  But  as 
he  steps  round  the  tree,  and  catches  sight  of  the  despair- 
ing figure  crouched  behind  it,  a  great  sorrow  and  per- 
plexity rushes  into  his  eyes.  He  falters  for  an  instant, 
but  only  an  instant. 

**  Agnes  1"  he  cried.  **  Agnes  I"  and  stooping,  he  gently 
lifts  the  weeping  woman,  holding  her  close  to  his  breast, 
while  he  smooths  the  hair  out  of  her  eyes.  **  Don't  cry 
BO,  Agnes,"  he  pleads. 

Mrs.  Maskelyn  chokes  her  piteous  sobs,  and  tries  to 
hold  herself  erect 

**  You  know  I've  heard  you,  Jack,"  she  falters. 

Jack  nods. 

"Yes  ;  Pm  sorry  ;  I  didn't  mean  you  should." 

"No,  I  suppose  not." 

"  At  least,  not  in  this  cruel  way.  I  would  have  spared 
yon  if  I  could." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Not  in  this  cruel  way,"  his  wife 
mechanically  repeats  after  him. 

Then  with  a  weary  sigh,  she  drops  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  for  a  few  minutes  all  is  stilL  Maskelyn  looks 
down  into  the  face  upon  his  breast,  and  sees  that  it  is 
torn  and  furrowed  by  this  great  agony  just  now  come 
upon  her.  And  as  she  lies  there,  with  closed  eyes,  two 
cold,  miserable  tears  stealiilg  down  her  face,  he  is  over- 
whelmed by  a  terrible  rush  of  remorse.  The  years  they 
have  spent  together — the  happy  years  in  which  she  has 
loved  hJTn  so  devotedly — rise  up  and  reproach  him. 
Years  in  which  there  has  been  no  fault  on  her  side,  no- 
thing between  them  except  the  wretched  fact  that  while 
he  was  still  developing  into  perfect  manhood,  she  was  be- 
ginning to  go  down  the  vale  of  years.  But,  oh  !  he  loved 
Fannie  so  I  And  his  hungry  eyes  wander  over  toward 
the  fair  young  girl,  out  of  whose  blue  orbs  he  sees  his 
twin  soul  looking. 


She  has  risen  and  stands  before  them,  in  her  face  a 
reflex  of  the  terrible  repentance  she  sees  in  Jack's. 

"Agnes,"  she  says,  steadily,  "don't  blame  your  hus- 
band— blame  me.  I  should  have  gone  away  long  ago. 
I'm  going  now  ;  I'm  going  to  my  uncle  in  Colorado. 
You  and  Jack  will  never  see  me  again.  Don't  think  me 
a  hypocrite,  Agnes.  I  loved  you,  and  I  love  you  stiU. 
May  God  bless  you,"  she  falters,  as  she  turns  from  them 
— "you  and  —  Jack."  And  she  slowly  walks  away  up- 
stream. 

The  older  woman  never  looks  at  her,  scarcely  seeming 
to  hear. 

When  she  is  finally  gone,  and  husband  and  wife  are 
once  more  alone  together,  Agnes  stands  erect  and  looks 
deep  into  her  husband's  eyes. 

"Jack,"  she  asks,  "  have  I  been  a  good  wife  to  you  ?" 

"You  have  been  the  best  wife  in  the  world." 

"Have  I  loved  you  too  little,  or  served  you  too  care- 
lessly ?  Have  I  done  anything  I  ouglit  not  to  have 
done,  or  neglected  such  things  as  ought  to  have  been 
my  care  ?" 

"  God  knows,  Agnes,"  cries  the  man,  with  sudden  pas- 
sion, "  all  this  is  not  your  fault  I  If  any  one  is  to  blame, 
it  is  I,  for  not  being  contented  with  one  of  the  sweetest 
women  that  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life.  And  I  was 
satisfied.  I  was  deeply  and  truly  happy  with  you,  and 
never  dreamed  of  loving  another  woman.  But  suddenly 
I  found  myself  overwhelmed  with  love  for  Fannie,  and 
in  one  wild  moment  I  told  her  of  it,  and  forced  her  to 
acknowledge  she  cared  for  me.  That  was  one  week  ago, 
and — that's  all,  Agnes.  It's  terrible  enough,  but  it's  aU. " 
There  waa  a  pause,  during  which  the  gloomy  woodmoth 
sails  back  &gain  and  takes  up  his  positio]^  on  the  crest 
of  a  tall  firewee^* 

A  woodpigeon  who  has  lost  his  mate  goes  cooing 
through  the  wood.  Then  all  is  still,  except  for  the  water 
plunging,  with  a  sorrowful  wail,  over  into  the  Devil's 
Den.  t 

Jack  Maskelyn  covers  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
groans. 

If  only  Agnes  would  reproach  him,  if  she  would  get 
angry,  if  she  would  do  anything  raider  than  gaze  at 
him  with  those  sorrowful  eyes  I 

Presently  she  speaks  in  a  smothered  tone  : 

"  And  do  you  love  her  so  much.  Jack  ?" 

"  I  do,  God  help  me  1"  he  gi'oans,  in  despair.  "  I  have 
not  forgotten  to  love  you,  my  wife,  but  I  do  love  her." 

Agnes  looks  at  him  with  almost  a  motherly  pity. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  says,  simply. 

Again  there  is  a  pause,  while  the  west  wind  stirs  the 
poplars  into  an  awe-stricken  whisper,  and  the  pines  sigh 
for  the  human  tragedy  now  enacting  at  their  feet.  ^ 

The  man  still  covers  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  leans 
against  one  of  those  same  murmuring  pines.  At  length 
Agnes  breaks  the  silence. 

"Well,  Jack,"  she  says,  "I'm  sorry  —  very  sorry. 
But " — tears  choking  her  voice — "  don't  let  us  make  it 
any  worse  than  it  is.  It's  nearly  time  to  go  home  now, 
and  the  other  people  will  soon  be  here.  We  can't  talk  of 
this  now — to-night,  perhaps,  or  to-morrow.  Please  find 
Fannie,  and  bring  her  back — we  brought  her  here,  and 
must  see  her  back  in  safety.  I'll  wait  here  for  you— 
you'll  find  me  here  when  you  want  me.  Oh,  Jack  1" — 
with  a  sudden  overwhelming  burst  of  tenderness-^"  I've 
loved  you  so  1  Take  me  in  your  arms.  Jack,  and  kiss  me 
once  more  as  you  used  to  I  Don't  blame  yourself  for  all 
this.  I  should  have  known  better  than  to  have  married 
a  young  man  like  you.  Oh,  my  beautiful  darling  !'.' — • 
smiling  through  her  tears—"  what  has  an  old,  gray-haired 
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voman  like  me  to  do  iritb  the  like  of  yon  ?"  Then,  as 
her  hnsband  snatches  her  to  his  breast,  and  tries  to  stop 
her  month  with  kisses,  "Remember,  my  darling,  I  do 
not  blame  yon.  It  was  I  who  did  yon  a  wrong  in  marry- 
ing yon.  I  was  the  oldest  and  shotdd  have  known  better. 
Bnt,  never  mind,  my  love,  kiss  me  now — once  more — and 
yet  once  more.  Good -by.''  And  she  melts  away  ont  of 
his  arms,  as  does  a  handfnl  of  sea-foam  from  the  grasp 
that  fain  wonld  hold  it. 

When  he  is  ont  of  sight,  Agnes  Maskelyn  knots  np  the 
hair  that  has  fallen  on  her  shonlders,  washes  her  face 
clear  of  tear-stains,  and  sets  in  order  that  gay  mountain 
dress  which  is  to  be  her  winding  -  sheet  Then  she 
gathers  a  little  bnnch  of  white  anemones  and  fastens 
them  at  her  throat,  jnst  below  the  cheek  where  Jack 
kissed  her  last.  She  calls  to  the  birds  as  they  flit  by 
her  ;  once  she  stops  and  kisses  the  lips  of  a  tall  scarlet 
lily — once  she  stretches  np  her  arms  to  the  snn  which 
is  lighting  her  to  the  grave.  And  thus  she .  comes  to 
the  brink  of  the  Devil's  Den. 

She  has  only  one  thought — that  Jack  must  be  free. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  bring  this  about,  and  this  one 
way  she  is  about  to  take  as  unhesitatingly  as  she  had 
always  sacrificed  herself  in  every  manner  to  secure  her 
darling's  happiness. 

She  must  be  quick,  for  Jack  will  soon  seek  her  there, 
and  all  must  be  over  before  he  arrives.  Of  Fannie  she 
scarcely  thinks  at  all.  Jack  must  be  free  to  wed  as  he 
will — what  matter  with  whom  ? 

She  has  the  Devil's  Den  all  to  herself.  The  artists 
are  still  far  down  the  brook,  the  explorers  far  up  it. 
There  is  no  living  thing  in  sight  except  patient  Dobbin, 
hitched  to  the  buckboard  on  which  she  and  Jack  have 
ridden  hither  this  morning. 

She  goes  to  the  edge  and  looks  into  the  waters  below. 
Tes,  the  current  is  deep  and  cold  and  strong — a  resistless 
whirlpool— sending  not  up  again  that  which   has  once 


come  within  its  grasp.    Down  in  its  emerald  dentb 
there  is  rest,  oblivion. 

But  of  all  this  she  thinks  nothing  ;  she  loves  life  and 
would  cling  to  it.  But  then  she  loves  Jack  so  much 
better,  and  for  his  sake  she  is  casting  it  away. 

Bnt  his  days  must  not  be  darkened  by  knowing  what 
she  has  done ;  so  she  tramples  the  earth  at  the  edge, 
loosening  some  of  it  and  casting  it  into  the  deep  below. 
Then  she  tears  up  the  ferns  and  bushes  hard  by,  and 
holds  them  in  her  hand.  He  will  think  she  slipped  and 
fell,  that  the  treacherous  shrubs  gave  way,  and  that  there 
was  naught  to  hold  her  back  from  eternity. 

Once  more  she  looks  up  to  the  soft  blue  sky ;  once 
more  her  eyes  rest  on  the  fresh  green  woods. 

She  looks  at  all,  and  bids  all  a  sUent  farewell ;  then, 
feeling  a  great  hunger  for  one  more  token  of  love  from 
some  living  thing,  she  goes  and  throws  her  arms  around 
old  Dobbin's  neck,  kissing  the  faded  white  star  upon 
his  forehead,  and  feeling  passionately  grateful  when  he 
rubs  his  dumb  lips  to  hers. 

So  all  is  done,  her  last  leave  taken,  and  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said. 

Then  she  steps  to  the  edge  ;  and  one  late  scruple 
coming  into  her  mind,  she  murmurs,  but  without  one 
shadow  of  repentance : 

"  Oh,  Heaven,  forgive  me,  and  bless  Jack  when  I  am 
gone !" 

A  quick  step  from  the  brink,  and  all  is  over ! 

And  her  husband,  coming  in  search  of  her  half  an  hour 
later,  finds  but  the  broken  bushes,  the  up-torn  earth,  and 
circling  slowly  round  and  round  on  the  surface  of  that 
awful  pool — only  a  woman's  hand  I 


Much  as  we  treat  the  world  will  the  world  treat  us. 
A  kind,  sympathetic  heart  in  your  own  bosom  will  surely 
call  out  goodness  and  friendship  from  others.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  expect  to  receive  welcome,  hospitality,  words 
of  cheer  and  help  over  rugged  and  difficult  passes  of  life, 
in  return  for  cold  selfishness,  which  cares  for  nothing  in 
the  world  but  self.  Cultivate  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  other  people,  if  you  wonld  never  have  your 
own  injured. 

OoNCEMTBATioN  IS  the  sccret  of  strength  in  poUtica, 
in  war,  in  trade ;  in  short,  in  all  management  of  human 
afOedrs. 


TBE  LITTLE  OVSS  IK  BED.—  SKI  POBK  ON^aS  l(Mw 
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AT  THE   HEADWATERS 
THE  JAMES. 

By  Ernest   Incersoll* 

Thb  great  Appalaohian  system  of  moTrntams 
which  forms  the  skeleton  of  this  continent  on 
its  eastern  border  is  made  np  of  two  parts  :  the 
Blue  Bidge,  its  easternmost  granite  -  cored  bul- 
wark, and  the  Alleghanies,  separated  from  the  Bine 
Bidge  by  a  continuous  and  often  broad  vallej,  and 
made  up  of  a  great  number  of  more  or  less  parallel 
ridges  of  stratified  rooks.  This  mountain  system, 
reaching  from  Labrador  to  Alabama,  is  broadest  in 
Pennsylvania,  most  lofty  in  Western  North  Carolina, 
and  most  interesting,  as  a  whole,  in  Central  Virginia, 
whither  the  present  article  is  intended  to  carry  the 
reader.  In  that  part,  the  easternmost  range  of  the 
mountainous  country  filling  the  whole  space  between  the 
great  Valley  of  Virginia  and  the  Ohio  Biver,  is  the  high- 
est, both  in  its  peaks  and  as  a  whole  ;  and  there  is  a 
general  lessening  of  heights  westward  to  the  level  of  the 
Ohio  Valley.  The  watershed  of  the  system,  however,  is 
not  this  easternmost  and  loftiest  range  (the  North  Mount- 
ain), but  a  chain  of  continuous  ridges  extending  in  a 
sinuons  line  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  system, 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  Alleghany,  which  pro- 
perly applies  to  this  divide  alone,  though  frequently 
made  to  include  the  whole  system.  The  Alleghany  range 
runs  from  twenty-five  to  forty  miles  in  the  rear,  or  west- 
ward of,  the  North  Mountain. 

In  a  group  of  marshy  springs  oozing  from  mossy  ledges 
on  the  eastern  fiank  of  this  great  watershed,  in  Highland 
County,  rise  the  two  greatest  rivers  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
and  two  that  have  played  most  important  parts  in  our 
national  history  —  the  Potomac  and  the  James.  Yet 
neither  is  known  by  its  final  names  at  first.  In  the  case 
of  the  former  it  is  the  *' South  Branch"  or  Chorongo- 
buton  ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  Jackson  Biver. 

The  first  white  men  who  penetrated  thus  far  did  so  by 
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following  up  the  Potomac  waters  to  their  head,  and 
crossing  the  trifling  ridge,  on  the  further  slope  of  which 
the  drainage  turned  southward  by  a  congeries  of  creeks 
to  Dinwiddie's  Gap,  where  they  came  together  into  a 
strong  stream.  Among  the  earliest  and  boldest  of  these 
frontiersmen — the  buckskin-clad,  uncivilized,  but  brave 
and  hardy  farmer-hunters,  whose  descendants  still  abound 
and  sustain  their  character  in  the  mountains — was  a  man 
called  Jackson.  He  must  have  been  a  leader  among 
them,  for  his  name  is  attached  to  many  features  of  the 
scenery,  most  prominently  by  this  river,  formed  by  the 
confluences  of  rivulets  at  Dinwiddie's  Gap. 

Jackson  Biver  flows  southwestward,  straight  along  the 
valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  Warm  Spring  Mount- 
ains— the  latter,  in  those  days,  passing  under  the  name 
of  Jackson's,  or  the  Jackson  Biver  Mountain.  But  be- 
tween it  and  the  Alleghany  rose  a  spur-line  of  hills,  from 
behind  whose  parapet  came  Back  Creek  to  swell  its  flood. 

The  region  where  these  rivers  take  their  rise  is  an 
extraordinarily  rough  and  elevated  one.  All  the  well-de- 
fined ridges  and  mountains  between  the  Alleghany  and 
the  North  Mountain  disappear  in  a  confused  jumble  of 
shapeless  elevations,  hidden  under  dense  forests  and 
gashed  by  deep  river  gorges.  The  small  areas  of  farm- 
ing land  accessible  in  the  bottoms  are  very  rich,  and  set- 
tlers early  penetrated  thither,  despite  the  roughness  of 
the  country.  This  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  French- 
Indian  wars  which  harassed  our  frontiers  previous  to  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  Massacres  and  burnings  devastated 
the  whole  line  of  outposts  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
Forts  were  built  here  and  there,  and  one  of  thesd  was  at 
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Dinwiddie^s  Gap,  where  Wasbington  visited  it  wben  he 
■was  commander  of  the  forces  on  the  frontier,  subsequent 
to  Braddock^s  defeat.  On  Back  Creek  a  fierce  skirmish 
was, once  fought. 

Ajs  soon  as  the  Indians  were  driven  back,  settlers 
poured  in  and  scattered  throughout  the  mountains,  ad- 
vancing so  much  that  Covington  and  Lewisburg,  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Alleghany,  became  the  central, 
camps,  when,  during  the  Kevolutionary  period,  the 
Indians  were  again  in  arms  against  the  whites. 

T^e  great  tract  by  which  these  settlers  passed  to 
their  mountain  settlements,  or  on  toward  the  frontiers 
in  t^e  Ohio  Valley,  ran  from  Staunton  westward,  and 
was  serviceable  for  wagons  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
"Warm  Spring  Mountain,  in  the  pass  at  the  head  of 
Thompson  Creek.  Now  there  is  a  stage  road,  and  the 
distance  across  the  mountain  is  five  miles,  four-fifths  of 
whijch  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge,  "where  a 
succession  of  deep  precipices  and  glens  present  them- 
selves, environe4  with  gloomy  woods  and  obscure  bot- 
tonis. "  To  the  eastern  foot  of  this  mountain,  where  the 
road  now  begins  the  ascent,  the  emigrants  would  come  in 
wagons.  The  spot  was  known  as  the  **  camping- place," 
and  here  the  wagons  would  be  unloaded,  the  travelers* 
goods  placed .  upon  pack-horses,  and  the  journey  would 
be  continued  on  foot  or  a-horseback,  while  the  wagons 
returned  eastward  loaded  with  venison,  hams  and  other 
produce  of  the  mountain  districts. 

Down  at  the  foot  of  the  range  on  the  eastern  side  was 
the  Warm  Spring  which  gave  a  name  to  the  locality,  and 
has  now  become  one  of  the  favorite  watering-places  of 
the  State,  with  accommodations  for  500  guests.  How  it 
appeared  in  its  natural  condition,  then,  we  learn  from 
Jeflferson's  **  Notes  on  Virginia  ":  **The  Warm  Spring,*' 
he  says,  **  issues  with  a  very  bold  stream,  sufficient  to 
work  a  grist-mill  and  to  keep  the  waters  of  its  basin, 
which  is  thirty  feet  itt  diameter,  and  the  vital  warmth, 
\iz.,  96^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  .  .  .  The  Hot 
spring  is  about  six  milefl  irom  the  Warm,  is  much 
jsmaller,  and  has  been  so  hot  as  to  have  boiled  an  e^f;, 
>  .  •  Th^se  springy  are  very  much  resorted  to  in  spite 
lOf  a  total  want  of  accommodation  for  the  sick.  Their 
waters  are  strongest  in  the  hottest  months.** 

At  the  Hot  Springs  hotels  are  now  open  every 
,'Summer,  and  both  these  resorts,  as  well  as  the  Healing 
-Springs,  are  reached  by  stage-coaches,  over  a  splendid 
•road  from  Clifton  Forge. 

The  waters  of  these  medicinal  springs  drain  into  Jack- 
«Oji  Biver,  which,  a  few  miles  below,  receives  Back  Creek. 
The  river  then  forces  its  way  amid  the  hindrances  of 
•a  hundred  hills  directly  southward,  until  it  has  pene- 
.trated  into  the  heart  of  Alleghany  County.  Here  is  old 
-Covington,  wh^e  there  has  been  a  settlement  since  the 
earliest  days,  and  which  is  now  a  flourishing  station  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bailway.  Near  it  was  the 
Fort  Young  which  formed  the  tower  of  refuge  against 
.Indians. 

Some  notion  of  the  picturesque  interest  of  the  wild, 
Tough  district  through  which  this  young  river  pro- 
gresses may  be  gathered  from  the  description  of  a 
jingle  cascade,  called  the  Falling  Spring.  A  stream 
.comes  down  from  the  mountains,  about  twenty  miles 
. south  of  the  Wai-m  Springs,  and  about  three-quarters 
qf  a  mile  from  its  source  falls  over  a  rock  200  feet  into 
the  volley  below.  The  sheet  of  water  is  broken  in  its 
breadth  by  the  rock  in  two  or  three  places,  but  not  at 
nil  in  its  height.  Between  the  sheet  and  the  rock  you 
may  walk  across  dry. 

At  Covington  the  river  turns  the  flank  of  Warm  Spring 


Mountain,  passing  through  a  grand  gateway  between 
that  fine,  range  and  the  noble  range  of  Peter's  Mount- 
ain, which  forms  its  extension  toward  the  south. 

Peter's  Mountain  derived  its  name  from  Peter  Wright, 
a  famous  hunter  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement,  who 
was  accustomed  to  hunt  upon  it.  His  house  was  near 
Covington,  where  they  show  an  overhanging  ledge  called 
Peter*s  Bock,  under  which  he  was  once  confined  by  an 
excessive  snowfall  and  nearly  starve4.  After  four 
days*  famine  he  began  ta  eat  his  moccasins,  but  bpfore 
these  useful  articles  had  been  wholly  consumed  he  dis- 
covered and  shot  a  deer. 

Another  traditional  character  in  this  region  was  Mad 
•-Anil,  whose  Ireal  name  was  Ann  Bailey,  for  she  had  been 
the  wife  of  an  English  soldier.  During  the  wars  with 
the  Indians  she  very  often  acted  as  messenger  between 
the  forts — ^a  part  in  which  she  was  by  no  means  singular, 
for  the  history  of  these  mountains  is  full  of  incidents  of 
daring,  under  similar  pressure,  on  the  part  of  woman.  In 
the  case  of  Mad  Ann,  however,  this  seems  to  have  been  a 
regular,  enjoyable  thing.  She  would  mount  astride  of 
"a  favorite  horse  of  great  sagacity,*'  and  ride  with  rifle 
over  her  shoulder,  tomahawk  and  knife  in  her  belt. 
When,  at  night,  she  wanted  to  halt  in  the  woods,  she 
would  let  her  horse  go  free,  and  then  walk  back  some 
distance  on  his  trail  before  lying  down  to  sleep.  When 
the  wars  were  over  she  devoted  herself  to  hunting,  and 
toward  the  end  of  her  life  emigrated  to  Ohio.  She  was 
a  short,  stout  woman,  very  masculine  in  dress  and  be- 
havior, profane,  liquor-loving  and  a  good  boxer.  Despite 
these  forbidding  features,  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, were  not  so  remote  from,  the  general  character  of 
the  people  of  that  frontier  then  as  they  would  be  from 
that  of  its  present  inhabitants,  she  was  welcome  in 
every  cabin  on  account  of  her  services  and  her  native 
talent,  for  she  was  capable  and  very  intelligent.  **  Often," 
says  an  account  of  her,  "she  gathered  the  honest,  sim- 
ple-hearted mountaineers  around,  and  related  her  ad- 
ventures and  trials,  while  the  sympathetic  tear  would 
come  down  their  cheeks." 

Having  crept  between  Peter's  Mountain  on  the  south 
and  the  Warm  Spring  mountain  on  the  north,  as  one  ' 
goes  through  a  gate  in  a  wall,  the  river  is  confronted  by 
the  great  barrier  of  Rich  Patch  Mountain,  and  compelled 
to  make  a  large  detour  to  the  north,  around  the  end  of 
this  range,  before  it  can  resume  its  southeasterly  course. 
From  this  assemblage  of  mountains  it  receives  many 
tributaries,  the  channels  of  which  are  filled  with  wild 
and  romantic  beauty,  and  abound  in  trout.  The  little 
valleys  they  meander  through,  and  the  elevated  wood- 
land glades  where  they  take  their  rise,  are  noisy  with 
the  merry  voices  of  birds,  and  haunted  by  deer,  which 
come  nightly  to  sip  of  their  clear,  cold  currents.  Where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  birds  and  deer  predatory  animals 
can  sustain  themselves,  and  these  hillsides  echo  to  the 
cry  of  the  lynx  and  wildcat,  or  at  rarer  intervals  rever- 
berate the  loud  scream  of  a  panther.  Bears  may  be 
found  by  those  who  seek  for  them,  despite  the  fact  that 
every  mountaineer  is  more  or  less  of  a  hunter,  and  his 
rifle  is  as  much  a  necessary  part  of  his  equipment  as  is 
his  ax.  For  those  sportsmen  whose  pursuit  does  not  in- 
volve a  gun,  but  the  pliant  rod  and  beguiling  hook,  this 
wild  region  is  a  paradise.  Here  and  there  trout  have 
possession  of  a  stream,  and  turn  their  si>eckled  sides  up 
to  the  sunshine  in  the  ripples  ;  and  where  trout  are  not, 
there  leaps  the  black  bass,  stronger  and  more  **^me," 
if  possible,  than  the  trout,  fighting  hai-d  for  his  life 
against  the  angler*s  strength  and  dexterity.  Besides 
these,^  the  river  and  creek  pools  abound  in  perch. 
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The  most  important  of  all  the  tribntaries  to  Jackson 
JRiver  is  a,  b]»wling  stream  from  the  north,  draining 
Highland  and  Baith  Counties  down  the  long  valley  be- 
tween Warm:  Spring  and  Mill  Mountains.  Its  sources 
are  fclose  bj  those  of  the  main  stream,  and  the  two 
forks,  BuU  Pasture  and  Cow  Pasture,  take  their  names 
fron^  the  spurs  of  the  great  North  Mountain,  in  which 
the5  rise. 

T|ie  valley  is  in  many  placeS;  brOad  and  fertile,  and  at 
its  ientre,  where  the  old  stage -road  crosses,  and  where 
now.  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bailway  enters  through 
the  magnificent  Goeheu  Pass,  a  rich  farming  community 
lias  jbeen  created. 

Just  here  are  the  old  Milboro  Springs,  where  sulphur- 
ous jwater  gushes  up  from  the  Devonian  strata,  supplying 
so  ipany  fountains  of  like  character  in  this  part  of  the 
Statie.  The  hills  of  Helderberg,  limestone  that  diversify 
the  surface  of  the  valley  by  their  irregular  undulations, 
are  pierced  with  innumerable  caves,  one  of  which  is  re- 
markable as  being  in  shape  the  exact  half-section  of  a 
cone,  its  naturally  arched  roof  diTniTvishing  gradually  to 
a  point  at  the  interior  extremity.  The  most  noted  of  all 
these  caverns,  however,  is  the  famous  Blowing  Cave, 
which  is  hollowed  to  an  unknown  depth  under-  a 
naturally  bent  arch  of  rock   strata. 

Its  first  describer  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  "At  the 
Panther  Gap,"  wrote  this  Nestor  of  Virginian  literature 
and  politics,  **  in  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of 
the  Crow  and  the  Calf  Pasture,  is  what  is  called  the 
Blowing  Cave.  It  is  in  the  side  of  a  hill ;  is  of  about 
100  feet  diameter,  and  emits  constantly  a  current  of  air 
of  such  force  as  to  keep  the  weeds  prostrate  to  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  yards  before  it.  This  current  is  strong- 
est in  dry,  frosty  weather,  and  in  long  spells  of  rain  is 
weakest."  The  constancy  of  this  current,  which  con- 
continues  with  unabated  force,  has  never  been  explained, 
80  far  as  I  know. 

Some  miles  above  this  is  another  curiosity  of  nature 
in  the  shape  of  a  geyser  or  intermittent  spring,  which 
gushes  forth  once  in  twelve  hours,  and  having  'spent  its 
force,  becomes  quiet  until  the  next  period  of  ebullition 
arrives.  It  is  called  the  Ebbing  Spring,  and  its  water 
has  force  enough  to  turn  a  millwheel.  There  is  another 
at  Brock's  (Jap  through  the  North  Mountain,  and  a 
third  in  the  valley  of  the  North  Holston. 

Two  miles  below  the  Blowing  Cave  and  the  sulphur 
springs  at  Milboro  are  the  '*  alum  banks,"  which  the 
Indians  knew  as  the  "Wallawhatoola.  Here,  as  at  the 
Rockbridge  and  Bath  alum  springs,  the  waters  collect 
slowly  from  the  crevices  of  dark  pyritous  shales,  and 
their  chief  constituents  are  sulphates  of  alumina,  lime, 
magnesia,  potassa,  soda  and  iron,  with  more 'or  less  free 
sulphuric  acid  and  lithia.  Springs  of  this  class  are 
very  numerous  in  the  Devonian  shales  of  Virginia.  At 
all  of  these  springs,  pleasure  resorts,  hotels  and  sani- 
tariums have  been  built,  which  are  thronged  with 
Summer  visitors. 

In  this  region,  too,  are  extensive  deposits  of  alum 
earth  abd  copperas  clays,  immense  quantities  of  which, 
in  Maryland  and  elsewhere,  are  applied  to  the  liianu- 
factureof  alum  and  green  vitriol.  Marl  and  magnesian 
earth  (of  which  epsom  salts  is  made),  also  occur  in  these 
valleys. 

From  Gtoshen  Pass  the  Chesapeake  &ad  Ohio  Kailroad 
■follows  down  the  Cow  Pasture,  crosses  it,  and  turning 
west,  strikes  the  bank  of  Jackson  River  at  Clif tbn  Forge, 
a  new  town  in  the  midst  of  an  iron-mining  and  iron- 
making  district,  created  by  this  industry,  and  by  the 
fiust  thafc  hete  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Richmond 


and  Alleghany  Railway,  and  its  junction-point  with  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio. 

Clifton  FO^rge  is  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  mpsli  exten- 
sive irou-prdducin^  regions' in  the  IJnited  States.  All  of 
the  nit^un tains  are  seamed  with  beds  of  bog  or^,  some  of 
which  is  so  red  and  pure  that  it  had  been  used  by  the 
people  as  a  rude  dye,  and  by  strata  of  limonite  or  smaller 
veins  of  magnetic  and  specular  ores,  which  are  citable 
for  making  Bessemer  steel«  The  mines  lie  both  in  the 
valleys  ftnd  on  the  heights.  Rich  Patch  Mountain  is 
eveiywhere  dotted  With  them,  and  some  of  the  finest  and 
largest  furnaces  in  the  South  are  situated  among  these 
crowded  hills.  The  Low  Moor,  Callie,  Wilton,  Rdaring 
Rum,  Grace  and  other  furnaces,  are  examples  of  these, 
to  several  of  which,  away  from  the  main  lines,  branch 
railways  have  been  built.  Not  only  does  the  presence 
and  easy  accessibility  of  these  deposits  of  iron  ore  (most 
of  which  are  mined  in  open,  quarry-like  excavations) 
render  this  a  highly  profitable  region  for  iron  manufac- 
ture, but  its  near  neighborhood  to  the  vast  coal-fields  of 
West  Virginia,  and  the  unrivaled  coke-producing  locali- 
ties of  the  Pocahontas  and  Flat-top  districts,  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  command  all  the  elements  of  success  at 
the  least  cost. 

The  effect  of  this  flourishing  iron  industry  upon  the 
region  is  marked  and  gratifying.  The  population  of 
these  mountain  counties  has  remained  almost  unchanged 
in  amount  and  in  character  for  the  last  century.  If  some 
immigration  came  in,  that  and  the  natural  increase  were 
neutralized  by  the  constant  emigration  westward.  As  it 
was  the  more  wideawake  and  enterprising  part  in  each 
community,  on  the  whole,  which  moved  to  the  prairie 
States,  and  as  few  influences  reached  these  remote  val- 
leys from  the  cities  or  the  progressive  coast  country,  the 
change  in  the  people  from  decade  to  decade  was  imper- 
ceptible, until  very  lately.  The  entry  of  the  railways 
bringing  the  world  of  business  and  fashion  before  the 
eyes  of  the  simple  mountaineers  every  day,  and  the  re- 
sidence among  them  of  the  managers  and  skilled  work- 
men about  the  mines  and  furnaces,  have  aroused  their 
minds  and  put  money  in  their  pockets.  The  people  are, 
therefore,  increasing  in  numbers  and  intelligence  and 
wealth.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  valleys  between  the 
rocky  and  frosted  ridges  are  fertile  and  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  ironworks  of  various  kinds,  introducing  little 
communities  of  nen-larming  population  into  the  mount- 
ains, furnish  markets  always  open  to  the  inountain 
farmers  and  cattle  -  raisers,  and  the  effect  of  this  en- 
couragement is  good.  The  lumbering  interests  are  beinjg 
largely  developed,  also,  and  are  destined  to  a  still  higher 
utilization,  while  year  by  year  the  beauty  and  healthful- 
ness  of  the  region  is  attracting  more  and  more  Summer 
visitors  to  the  upland  farms  and  brook-sides.  All  this 
civilizes  the  people  and  enhances  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty. Yet,  in  enjoying  it,  they  suffer  somewhat  in  the 
loss  of  that  primitive,  picturesque  simplicity,  and  that 
good-natured  equality  and  independence  which  charac- 
terized their  fathers. 

The  surroundings  of  Clifton  Forge  are  lovely,  but  the 
town  itself  —  new,  noisy,  smoky  and  full  of  TOUgh 
laborers— is  by  no  means  the  most  charming  place  in 
Virginia.  Three  miles  to  the  westward  is  Low  Moor 
Furnace  ;  three  miles  eastward,  Wilton  Furnace  ;  while 
Longdale  and  various  other  iron-smelting  factories  are 
close  by.  The  ore  is  a  red  hematite,  and  occurs  in  great 
solid  masses,  mined  for  the  most  part  by  open,  surface 
excavations."  At  Wilton  a  pretty  village  has  grown  up 
around  the  improved  blasting  furnaces  which  stand  on 
the  hillside  overlooking  wide  fields  of  hay  and  grain. 
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Where  thQ  Cow  Pasture  and  the  Jackson  come  together, 
the  northern  end  of  the  Eich  Patch  (or  Bich's  Patch,  as 
the  older  maps  spell  it),  and  the  southern  end  of  Mile 
Mountain,  approach  very  closely  together  and  frown  at 
one  another  in  bold  promontories  across  Iron  Gate — a 
narrow     gorge,    where 
the  contracted  current 
races  swiftly  down  its 
narrow   bed    and    con- 
trasts    the     white     of 
foaming  breakers  with 
the     sombre    hues    of 
dense    woods    and 
weather-stained  rocks. 

The  Cow  Pasture  is 
a  pretty  stream,  and, 
looking  up  its  valley, 
you  get  one  of  the 
finest  pictures  to  be 
seen  in  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  mount- 
ains. The  lowlands 
in  the  foreground  are 
green  with  lush  mead- 
ows, or  yellow  with 
ripening  grain.  About 
the  few  houses  that  are 
visible  cluster  orchards 
and  shade  trees,  over 
which  the  fraternal  elm 
spreads  its  beneficent 
arms.  Along  the  Cow 
Pasture,  and  bordering  clifton  vobob. 


the  little  tills  that  come  down  to  it  from  the  higher 
ground  confining  the  valley  on  each  side,  grow  dense 
thickets  of  willows  and  water  -  loving  trees,  often  knit 
together  by  a  network  of  vines  and  trailing  shrubs,  tbat 
makes  this  barrier  almost   impenetrable.     Behind  the 

farms  in  the  lower 
meadow  -  land  rise  the 
sloping  fields  that  oc- 
cupy the  base  of  the 
hill ;  but  presently 
these  are  replaced  by 
pasture-land  fenced 
into  large  fields,  which 
soon  gives  way  to  the 
woodland  and  brushy 
tracts  that  cover  all 
the  higher  ridges.  The 
sharpness  of  feature 
apparent  in  these  hills 
becomes  obliterated  as 
our  eyes  are  lifted  to- 
ward the  further  end 
of  the  valley,  and  there 
we  find  only  an  endless 
series  of  spurs  and 
foothills  dovetailing 
into  one  another  from 
side  to  side,  all  blue 
with  haze,  yet  each  pre- 
serving some  delicate 
distinction  of  tone 
which  marks  its  sil- 
DigitizQd  b;  ^  o  n  e  1 1  e    among    its 
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fellows.  It  ifl  astonishing  both  how  subtle  a  difference 
of  tint  we  can  apprehend,  and  how  efficient  the  slight- 
est Tariation  is  in  marking  off  the  mass  of  each  hill 
from  its  adjoining  one.  Yet  bj-and-bj,  in  the  extreme 
distance,  even  these  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  are 
lost,  and  an  unspeakably  soft  and  charming  color  blends 
all  the  hills  into  one  lofty  background  against  the 
cloudless  horizon. 

The  rearmost,  overtopping  range,  is  the  Warm  Spring 
Mountain,  a  long,  level,  even-crested  wall,  representing  a 
singlo  gigantic  fold  of  the  strata.  The  Bich  Patoh,  the 
North,  and  all  the  other  great  mountains,  present  much 
the  same  even  and  wall-like  appearance  from  this  (the  east- 
em  side),  though  notable  exceptions  may  be  seen  in  some 
subsidiiury  groups  of  hills  up  the  Cow  Pasture  Valley, 
whose  slaty  structure  gives  them  ragged  outlines  and 
pinnacles  fdong  the  crest  in  pleasant  variety.  Seen  from 
the  west,  however,  the  aspect  of  all  these  parallel  ranges 
is  much  more  broken  and  their  summits  seem  to  carry 
peaks  and  saddles.     The  Bich  Patch,  for  example,  is 


ABOVB  THE  HATUBAL  BBIDGE. 

bordered  along  its  western  foot  by  a  series  of  lofty  hills, 
which  form  a  secondary  parall^  range,  the  peaks  of 
which  often  rise  as  high  as  those  of  the  main  mount- 
ain. It  is  in  this  broken  western  half  of  the  Bich  Patch 
chain  that  the  iron  mines  and  furnaces  chiefly  occur. 

The  confluence  of*the  Jackson  and  the  Cow  Pasture 
Ilivers,  in  popular  parlance,  forms  the  James — "the 
river  of  Virginia."  There  is  no  reason  why  the  stream 
should  not  be  called  the  James  to  the  very  sources  of 
Jackson  Biver,  and  the  latter  name  relegated  to  history, 
for  it  is  one  and  the  same  river  from  Highland  County  to 
Newport  News.  In  Jefferson's  time  the  James  was  re- 
puted to  be  properly  so  -  called  only  up  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  the  Bivanna,  half  way  between  Bichmond  and 
Lynchburg,  the  name  Fluvianna  being  given  to  that  part 
of  the  river  between  Columbia  and  the  Iron  Gate.  But 
it  is  simpler  to  set  aside  these  artificial  and  misleading 
distinctions,  and  call  it  the  James  all  the  way  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea. 


:r2^ 

nr  THs  vAiojnr  of  ths  cow  pastubb. 

Magnificent  scenery  is  produced  by  the  success  of  the 
river  in  forcing  a  passage  for  itself  through  the  mount- 
ains that  intercepted  its  coastward  path.  Its  swift  but 
narrow  current  has  plowed  deep  gorges  athwart  the  hills, 
leaving  exposed  enormous  cliffs,  which  show  at  a  glance 
how  terrible  have  been  the  throes  of  the  rigid  earth  in 
this  region  under  the  pressure  of  internal  heat.  In  the 
faces  of  the  cliffs  you  will  see  great  folds  and  arches  of 
strata,  or  long  slanting  lines  breaking  suddenly  and 
joined  against  a  mass  of  strata  set  at  an  entirely  different 
angle ;  or  rocks  fairly  crumpled  up,  as  a  wad  of  care- 
lessly crushed  paper  would  look  when  cut  through. 
These  rocks  are  covered  with  moss,  lichen  and  ferns,  fed 
by  the  abundant  moisture,  while  every  ledge  that  can 
furnish  a  foothold  is  adorned  with  flowers,  green  herb- 
age and  clinging  shrubbery. 

The  river  winds  almost  interminably,  dodging  and 
twisting  hither  and  thither  in  seeking  the  easiest  way  out 
of  the  hills  that  crowd  it  upon  each  side,  and  compel  a 
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zigzag  course.  The  descent,  of  course,  is  very  rapid, 
and  the  river  becomes  one  long  cataract,  much  like  that 
of  the  French  Broad  between  Aaheville  and  the  warm 
springs  in  Western  North  Carolina  ;  its  water  constantly 
curling  into  white  feathers,'  and  bearing  patches  of  froth 
and  bubbles,  is  a  beautiful  clear  green,  such  as  I  have 
seen  in  the  snow-fed,  sTyift-racing  rivers  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,' and  such  as  you  may  see  at  the  whirlpool 
below  Niagara.  This  pure,  transparent,  perfect  green  is 
uncommon  anywhere,  but  the  upper  James  has  it  I 
suppose  it  is  due  to  its  purity  and  to  the  fact  that,  by  its 
incessant  turmoil  and  tossing,  the  water  is  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  air  clear  to  the  bottom. 

In  little  nooks  and  bottoms  along  the  river  are  many 
old  farms  and  settlements,  and  upon  several  of  the  side 
streams  dashing  down  from  the  hills  were  long  ago  placed 
mills,  whose  old  flumes  and  wheels  are  now  dilapidated, 
hidden  with  cushiony  moss  and  the  green  vails  of  confer- 
void  growth,  and  thus  afiford  enchanting  pictures  for 
the  artist.  Farmhouses,  surrounded  by  their  groups  of 
out-buildings,  stand  here  as  of  yore,  recalling  the  palmy 
days  of  this  region,  when  the  highway  through  this  gap 
was  traveled  by  a  constant  procession  of  freight-wagons 
taking  grain,^  etc.,  to  the  canal,  or  returning  with  loads  of 
merchandise,  and  each  farm-owner  was  a  small  prince. 
Now,  the  prosaic  railway  skirts  the  water,  creeps  under- 
neath the  dizzily  tall  and  splendid  cliffs,  leaps  the  river 
on  iron  bridges,  or  by  its  tunnels  opens  a  passage  through 
the  promontories  in  two  minutes,  which  gave  the  old 
teamster  a  whole  morning's  labor  to  surmount. 

Nothing  is  lost  to  the  picturesqueness  of  nature,  some- 
thing, even,  has  been  gained  ;  but  the  peculiar  native 
charm  of  the  humanity  and  conduct  of  life  in  these  re- 
mote Virginian  highlands  is  disappearing  from  the  ridges 
and  valleys  about  the  headwaters  of  the  James,  and 
should  be  quickly  sought  by  those  who  take  delight  in 
originality  and  primitive  ways. 


OUE  DOMESTICATED   OTTER. 

Onje  fine  day  in  early  Autumn,  while  straying  along  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  sparkling  little  trout  streams  which 
appear  to  be  at  once  the  cause  and  the  purpose  of  those 
lovely  winding  valleys  so  numerous  in  Northern  Devon, 
our  attention  was  drawn,  by  a  faint,  distressed  chirping 
sound,  to  a  small,  dark  object  stirring  in  the  grass  at  some 
distance  from  the  stream.  We  hurried  to  the  spot,  and 
there  saw,  to  our  great  surprise,  wet,  muddy,  and  uneasily 
squirming  at  our  feet,  a  baby  otter  I  Poor  infant !  how 
came  it  there  ?  By  what  concatenation  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstances did  the  helpless  innocent  find  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion BO  foreign  to  the  habits  of  its  kind  ?  Its  appearance 
under  conditions  so  utterly  at  variance  with  our  experi- 
ence of  the  customs  and  manners  of  otter  society,  was  so 
amazing,  that  we  could  scarcely  believe  our  eyes.  How- 
ever, there  the  little  creature  undoubtedly  was  ;  and  con- 
gratulating ourselves  on  this  unlooked-for  and  valuable 
addition  to  our  home  menagerie  —  for  these  animals  are 
rare,  and  to  light  upon  a  young  scion  of  the  race  in 
evident  need  of  a  home  and  education  was  quite  a  piece 
of  good  luck — the  forlorn  bantling  was  promptly  depo- 
sited in  a  coat-pocket  and  proudly  borne  homeward. 

Introduced  to  the  family  circle,  **Tim"— as  he  was 
afterward  duly  christened — became  at  once  the  centre  of 
domestic  interest  and  unceasing  care.  To  feed  him  was 
necessarily  our  first  consideration.  A  feline  or  canine 
mother  deprived  of  her  young  was  suggested  as  a  suitable 
ioster-mother  ;  but,  unfortunately,  no  such  animal  was  at 


hand,  and  meantime  the  creature  must  be  ied.  We  there- 
fore procured  an  ordinary  infant'^  feeding-bottle,  and 
filling  it  with  lukewarm  cow -s  milk,  essayed  thus  to  make 
good  the  absence  of  mamma-otter.  At  first  the  little 
stranger  absolutely  declined  even  to  consider  this  arrange- 
ment, and  in  consequence  pined  somewhat ;  but  in  the 
end  the  pangs  of  hunger  wrought  a  change  in  his  feed- 
ings, and  after  several  energetic  though  unscientifio  at- 
tempts, he  overcame  the  difficulties  of  his  new  feeding 
apparatus,  and  was  soon  vigorously  sucking.  For  a  time, 
all  went  well.  Tim,  with  commendable  regularity,  alter- 
nately filled  himself  with  milk  and  slept  peacefully  in  bis 
basket  of  sweet  hay.  But  at  the  close  of  the  second  day 
a  change  came  over  our  interesting  charge  ;  he  was  rest- 
less and  uneasy  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
refused  to  feed,  and  appeared  to  be  suffering  pain.  Fi- 
nally, his  respiration  became  labored  and  difficult,  and  for 
a  whole  day  and  night  our  hopes  of  rearing  him  were  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  oar  great 
satisfaction,  the  distressing  symptoms  began  to  abate,  and 
in  a  few  hours  had  disappeared,  and  the  convalescent  re- 
turned con  amore  to  his  bottle.  Believing  his  attack  was 
attributable  to  over-feeding,  we  henceforth  diluted  the 
cow's  milk  with  warm  water,  and  removed  his  bottle  at 
the  first  sign  of  approaching  satiety,  nor  nor  did  we  again 
administer  it  until  his  demands  for  sustenance  became 
vociferous  and  imperative.  On  this  system  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  rearing  him  in  the  face  of  many  prophecies  of 
failure. 

At  this  early  stage  of  his  existence,  being  exhibited  to 
admiring  friends,  he  crawled  laboriously  and  flatly  about 
on  the  carpet,  with  a  decided  preference  for  backward 
motion  ;  but  if  he  encountered  a  perpendicular  surface, 
such  as  the  sides  of  his  hamper  or  a  troaser-leg,  he  would, 
with  the  aid  of  his  claws,  climb  up  it  with  considerable 
agility.  He  distinctly  showed  a  love  of  warmth,  and  gave 
us  to  understand  that  he  appreciated  caresses,  by  nesUing 
down  in  feminine  laps,  and  ceasing  his  plaintive  cry  while 
our  hands  were  about  him.  On  awakening  from  sleep, 
he  would  begin,  as  do  ducklings  and  chickens,  with  a 
gentle  reminder  of  his  existence  and  requirements.  If 
no  notice  were  taken  of  this,  the  note — which  was  some- 
thing between  the  magnified  chirp  of  a  chicken  and  the 
very  earliest  bark  of  a  puppy — would  steadily  increase  in 
power  and  insistence,  until  it  became  an  absolute  clamor. 
When  his  bottle  was  given  to  him,  he  would  seize  on  the 
leather  teat  and  tug  at  it,  and  plunge  about  with  a  vio- 
lence and  impatience  which  defeated  its  own  end,  and 
woe  to  the  unwary  or  awkward  fingers  which  came  in 
the  way  of  the  tiny  fine  white  teeth  at  thi«  moment ! 

Obstacles  overcome  and  success  attained,  Tim  settled 
down  to  steady,  sober  enjoyment ;  the  webbed  paws  were 
alternately  spread  and  closed  like  a  cat's  when  thoroughly 
content,  and  the  tail  curled  and  uncurled  and  wagged  to 
and  fro,  as  does  a  lamb's  when  happily  feeding.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  our  new  pet  ^owed  decided  signs 
of  intelligence  and  a  sense  of  fun  ;  he  would  run  round 
after  one's  finger  in  a  clumsy-lively  way,  and  a  jocular 
poke  in  the  ribs  would  rouse  him  to  an  awkwardly  playful 
attempt  to  seize  the  offending  digit.  In  less  than  three 
weeks  he  knew  his  name,  and  scuttled  across  the  room 
when  called,  followed  us  about  the  garden,  and  endeav- 
ored to  establish  friendly  relations  with  a  pet  wild  rabbit, 
which  was  furiously  jealous  of  the  new  favorite,  and  ad- 
ministered sly  scratches,  and  **  hustled  **  him  on  every 
possible  occasion. 

About  this  time,  he  also  acquired  a  charming  habit  of 
beginning,  the  moment  the  sun  rose,  a  clamor  which  de- 
prived half  the  household   of  further  sleep,  and  which 
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wag  only  to  be  quieted  bj  bis  being  taken  into  some  one's 
bed,  where  he  would  at  once  ** snuggle"  down  and  lie 
motionless  for  hours.  At  first  we  resisted  this  importun- 
ity on  the  part  of  Tim,  partly  because  an  otter  is  not 
exactly  the  animal  one  would  select  as  a  bedfellow,  and 
partly  because  we  could  not  think  it  a  desirable  or 
wholesome  habit  for  the  creature  itself.  But  Master 
Tim  was  too  much  for  us.  **  If  you  won't  let  mB  sleep 
with  you,  you  shan't  sleep  at  all !"  he  declared  in  un- 
mistakable language,  and  by  dint  of  sticking  to  his 
point  he  carried  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  his  civilized  life,  some 
one  gave  him  a  scrap  of  raw  meat  ;  and  after  that, 
thongh  he  ate  bread  and  milk  very  contentedly  between 
times,  he  made  us  understand  that  his  constitution  re- 
quired the  support  of  animal  food,  and  was  never  satis- 
fied without  his  daily  ration  of  uncooked  flesh.  Fish, 
strange  to  say,  he  seemed  to  prefer  cooked.  "When  we 
were  seated  at  meals,  a  hand  held  down  would  bring 
Tim  quickly  to  one's  side  with  an  eager  look  in  the 
small  yellow  eyes  ;  his  cold  nose  sniffed  at  one's  fingers 
with  rapid  closing  and  unclosing  of  the  curiously  formed 
nostrils  ;  the  softly  furred  head  would  be  thrust  into  the 
palm  in  search  of  the  expected  dainty  morsel.  If  none 
were  to  be  found,  his  temper  would  be  sadly  ruffled, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  inflicting  -with  his  teeth  a 
sharp  reminder  that  not  even  an.  otter's  feelings  should 
be  trifled  with  ! 

As  he  grew  older,  he  developed  an  amount  of  intelli- 
gence scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  small  brain  con- 
tained in  the  flat  and  somewhat  snake-like  head  ;  he 
showed  decided  preferences  for  some  members  of  the 
family  over  others.  If  permitted,  he  would  follow  every- 
where at  our  heels  like  a  dog,  and  played  with  the  chil- 
dren after  the  manner  of  one,  but  with  awkward  springs 
and  jumps  that  put  us  in  mind  of  a  particularly  ungrace- 
ful lamb.  He  occasionally  made  quite  energetic  assaults 
on  the  ankles  of  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  family  ;  and  if 
he  perceived  that  the  owner  of  unprotected  ankles  went 
in  fear  of  him,  showed  a  malicious  pleasure  in  renewing 
the  attack  at  every  favorable  opportunity. 

When  the  children  went  for  a  country  ramble,  Tim 
frequently  accompanied  them,  taking  the  greatest  de- 
light in  these  excursions.  He  would  be  carried  until 
beyond  danger  from  wandering  dogs,  and  then,  being  at 
liberty,  the  fun  would  begin.  Master  Tim,  all  eagerness, 
trotting  on  before  in  search  of  interesting  facts,  the  chil- 
dren take  advantage  of  a  moment  when  all  his  faculties 
are  engaged  with  soipe  novelty  attractive  to  the  otter 
mind,  to  vanish  thiough  a  neighboring  gate  or  behind  a 
haystack.  The  unusual  quiet  soon  arouses  Tim's  suspi- 
cions ;  he  looks  round,  and  finds  himself  alone.  The 
situation,  f^m  its  strangeness,  is  appalling  to  him ;  he 
ntters  a  shriek  of  despair,  and  scurries  back  as  fast  as  his 
legs  can  take  him,  squeaking  loudly  all  the  time.  If  he 
shonid  chance,  in  his  fright,  to  pass  by  the  hiding-place 
of  his  young  protectors  without  discovering  them,  great 
is  their  delight.  One  little  face  after  another  peers  out 
and  watches,  with  mischievous  glee,  poor  Tim's  plump 
and  anxious  form  trundling  along  as  fast  as  is  possible  to 
it  in  the  wrong  direction  !  But  very  soon  tlie  humor  of 
the  situation  is  too  much  for  some  young  spirit,  and  a 
smothered  laugh  or  a  balf-suppressed  giggle  reaches  the 
tiny  sharp  ears,  and  Tim  quickly  turns,  and  with  another 
shriek  of  mingled  satisfaction  and  indignation,  gives 
chase  to  his  playful  tormentors.  Once  arrived  in  the 
open  meadows,  where  this  novel  game  of  hide-and-seek 
is  not  possible,  it  is  Tim's  turn.  Still,  he  follows  obe- 
diently enough,  frisking  and  gamboling  in  the  fresh  soft 


grass,  until  one  of  the  innumerable  small  streamn  is 
approached.  As  soon  as  he  catches  oight  of  the  water, 
he  is  off.  At  a  rapid  trot  he  hurries  to  Ihe  brink,  and  • 
With  swift  and  noiseless  dart,  in  a  flash  he  has  dii- 
appeared  in  the  current,  and  in  another  reappeared  sonie 
yards  away.  Rolling  over,  turning,  twisting,  diving,  he 
revels  in  his  cold  bath,  aiul  it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  to  get  him  out  of  the  uatei*.  A  cordon  of 
children  is  formed — the  two  biggest  with  bare  feet  and 
L^gs  to  cut  off  his  retreat  up  and  down  stream — ^which,, 
gradually  closing  in  on  him,  seizes  him  at  last;  and 
reluctantly  he  is  compelled  to  dry  himself  in  the  grass 
preparatory  to  returning  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  civilized  life. 


THE  LITTLE   ONES  INT  BED. 

A  roNv  of  littlo  faces  by  the  bod — 
A  row  of  littlo  hands  upon  tho  spread  — 
A  row  of  littlo  roguish  eyes  all  closed— 
A  row  of  littlo  naked  feet  exposed. 

A  gentlo  mother  leads  them  In  their  praise, 
Teaching  their  feet  to  tread  in  heavenly  ways 
And  takes  this  lull  In  childhood's  tiny  tide 
The  littlo  errors  of  the  day  to  chide. 

Then  tumbling  headlong  into  waiting  beds, 
Beneath  the  sheets  they  hido  their  timid  heads, 
Till  slumber  steals  away  their  idle  fears, 
And  like  a  peeping  bud  each  face  appears. 

All  dressed  like  angels  In  their  gowns  of  white, 
They're  wafted  to  the  skies  in  dreams  of  night ; 
And  heaven  will  sparkle  in  their  eyes  at  morn, 
And  stolen  graces  all  their  ways  adorn. 


THE  PIKE. 

The  Pike  is  one  of  the  native  fish  of  North  America, 
which  country  has  been  not  inaptly  termed  the  head- 
quarters of  the  family  ;  for  while  Europe  has  only  one 
species,  this  continent  has  several,  and  among  them  one 
that  may  well  be  called  the  chief  of  the  clan. 

The  common  pike  abounds  in  all  our  waters  from  East 
to  "West,  and  many  have  supposed  that  the  European 
variety  may  have  been  brought  over  from  America  ;  but 
YarreU  tells  us  that  pike  are  mentioned  in  an  Act  of  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  BichardlL,  in  1382,  or  long 
before  North  America  was  even  discovered* 

Though  spread  over  a  large  area  of  the  globe,  being, 
it  is  said,  geographically  distributed  with  the  spruce-fir, 
the  pike  undoubtedly  arrives  at  its  greatest  perfection 
in  the  cooler  regions.  Its  average  weight  is  from  five 
pounds  to  ten  pounds  in  ponds  and  rivers,  but  in  the 
Great  Lakes  it  often  attains  a  much  more  considerable 
size,  possessing  also  when  taken  from  these  clear  and 
beautiful  waters  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  free 
from  the  earthy  taste  which  is  in  general  so  great  a 
drawback  to  its  flavor. 

August,  September,  and  October  are  the  best  months 
for  trolling,  as  the  pike  are  then  in  first-rate  condition, 
and  take  most  freely  ;  for  though  they  may  be  captured 
with  the  natural  bait  throughout  the  Summer,  either 
morning  or  evening,  and  if  the  sky  is  at  all  cloudy  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  they  ai-e  generally  lazy  and 
indifl*erent  to  food  in  hot  weather,  and  not  easily  moved. 
In  Winter  they  will  take  readily  any  ordinary  bait 
dropped  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  ice,  darting  on  it  at 
once,  from  beneath  the  overhanging  stones  and  stumps 
to  which  they  retire  at  that  season.      C^OOCjfp 

On  the  lakes  it  is  best  to  fish  from  a  totstj  whreJriKould 
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be  stationed  over  the  weed-grown  bottom  of  some  quiet 
bend  or  inlet  where  there  is  no  current,  and  where  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  comparatively  smooth.  The  boat 
should  not  be  too  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  greater  the 
length  of  line  the  better,  consistently  with  convenience  in 
casting  the  bait,  which,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark, 
cannot  be  too  lightly  dropped  into  the  water.  The  best 
sized  hook  is  a  No.  5  salmon-hook.  In  river  trolling, 
where  slow  running  streams  are  bordered  by  reeds,  or 
covered  with  patches  of  surface  weeds,  it  is  better  to 
fish  from  the  bank. 

Daring  the  Fall  pike  appear  generally  to  prefer  deeper 
water  than  in  Summer,  at  which  season  they  frequent  the 
middle  depths  or  bask  in  the  sun  under  floating  water- 
plants.  Though  the  pike  is  not  gregarious,  yet  where 
one  is  taken  others  will  always  be  found  in  the  same 
neighborhood — and  the  troller  should  by  no  means 
abandon  his  ground  under  the  impression,  which  is  a 
very  common  one,  that  it  is  a  solitary  fish — an  error  first 
propagated  by  Isaak  Walton,  who  says  :  ''  The  pike  is  ob- 
served to  be  a  solitary,  melancholy,  and  a  bold  fish : 
melancholy  because  he  always  swims  or  rests  himself 
alone,  and  never  swims  in  shoals  or  with  company,  as 
roach  and  dace,  and  most  other  fish  do ;  and  bold  be- 
cause he  fears  not  a  shadow,  or  to  see  or  to  be  seen  of 
anybody,  as  the  trout,  and  chub,  and  all  other  fish  do." 

The  most  successful  lure,  when  it  can  be  procured,  is 
the  *' pickerel  frog,"  a  small  and  singularly  marked 
creature.  A  minnow,  or  a  small  "lake-herring,"  bream, 
or  any  other  similar  fish  will,  however,  always  answer. 
Artificial  bait  or  files  seldom  attract,  and  the  angler 
need  not  waste  his  time  or  patience  in  experimenting 
with  them. 

A  large  pike  will  frequently  run  the  whole  line  off 
the  reel,  darting  away  with  a  strength  and  velocity  which 
call  into  play  all  the  skill  of  the  angler,  who  should  be 
provided  with  a  good  rod  with  a  stiff  top,  and  plenty 
of  strong  silk  line,  the  nature  of  his  other  tackle  being 
matter  of  choice  and  preference,  though  gorge-tackle  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  simple  and  efficacious. 

Pike  are  also  taken  in  other  ways,  as  by  spearing, 
which  in  Winter  is  effected  through  a  hole  cut  in  the 
ioe,  to  which  the  fish  are  attracted  by  bait ;  and  in  Sum- 
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mer  by  torchlight  from  a  canoe  or  a  scotr,  and  by  other 
means  even  more  uninteresting  to  the  sportsman. 

The  pike  is  the  very  type  of  voracity,  and  not  only 
every  fish  that  swims  even  almost  its  equal  in  size  is 
pounced  upon  by  it,  but  birds  fiying  near  the  surface  or 
perched  on  a  branch  that  the  rapacious  fish  can  reach  at 
a  spring.  The  most  remarkable  case  of  its  voracity  was, 
perhaps,  that  which  occurred  at  a  fishpond  in  the  estate 
of  Baron  Bothschild,  where  a  pike  seized  the  arm  of  a 
little  girl  who  was  dabbling  in  the  water  with  her  hand  ; 
the  pike  seized  her  with  such  a  grip  that  he  nearly  drag- 
ged her  into  the  pond,  and  would  have  done  so  had  not 
her  cries  brought  a  keeper  to  the  spot.  Even  then  the 
man  with  difficulty  compelled  the  fish  to  relax  its  hold. 
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IN  THE    MABERLY  MINE. 

By  Charles  L.  Hildreth. 

'*  John  WAiiLACE  !"  called  the  mine -superintendent 
through  the  speaking -pipe;  "some  visitors  are  coming 
down  in  the  cage.  Ton  will  be  kind  enough  to  show 
them  through  the  tunnels." 

**  Visitors  !"  I  repeated  to  myself.  "  I  must  be  lackey, 
too,  as  well  as  drudge  !  Well,  so  be  it.  It  is  only 
another  straw  to  the  load  I  am  carrying.  If  it  breaks 
my  back,  so  much  the  better.    I  shall  be  done  with  it !" 

The  world  has  little  respect  for  those  whose  code  of 
honor  leads  them  aside  from  the  broad  highway  of  com- 
monplace. 

When,  at  my  father's  death,  finding  his  estate  heavily 
encumbered,  I  had  deemed  it  my  duty  to  place  it  at  the 
disposal  of  his  creditors,  I  found  myself,  socially  speaking, 
in  ice-water.  Those  who  had  known  me  in  my  happier 
days  knew  me  no  longer,  and  houses  where  I  had  once 
been  a  welcome  guest  were  now  as  impenetrable  as  their 
owners'  ignorance  of  my  existence. 

I  could  have  borne  jdl  this  well  enough  had  only  one 
home  remained  open  to  me— the  home  of  Eve  Guion. 

In  the  days  when  her  wealthy  father  looked  with  favor 
upon  the  intercourse  of  his  daughter  and  the  landowner's 
son.  I  bad  some  wild  hopes  about  her.    tOOQIp 

She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  and,  as  I  had  beuet^  sym- 
pathetic.   I  had  believed,  too,  that  I  had  seen  glimpses 
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of  Bometbinn:  i:i  her  face  that  proved  my  hopes  not  to 
bo  HO  wil«l  ii-s  tliov  soeinetl. 

Diit  that,  to"»,  was  over.  A  polite  note  from  her  father 
iaiormetl  me  that  his  daughter  could  henceforth  dispense 
witli  my  attentious  ;  and,  as  I  received  no  mtimation  to 
the  contrary  from  Eve  herself,  I  concluded  she,  too,  had 
decreed  my  ostracism.  After  this,  I  lost  my  hope  and 
matlo  no  attempt  to  better  my  worldly  condition. 

I  left  the  village,  and,  after  two  years  of  wandering, 
often  in  destitution,  I  stranded  myself  on  the  Maberly 
Coal  ^Mino  as  gang-master  in  the  pits. 

Our  mine  had  a  doubtful  reputation,  having  been  the 
scene  of  several  distressing  accidents.  Consequently,  we 
were  rarely  troubled  by  visitora  from  the  upper  earth. 

This  was  a  godsend  to  me.  I  could  manage  to  endure 
the  life  I  was  leading  only  on  condition  of  not  being  too 
frequently  reminded  of  the  life  from  which  I  had  been 
exiled.  The  idea  of  encountering  i^ersons  whom  I  had 
known  in  better  times  was  a  constant  ten'or  to  me. 

It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  with  what  feelings  I 
awaited  the  descent  of  the  visitors  who  had  been  signaled 
from  above. 

As  the  cage  stopped  upon  the  level  where  I  stood  with 
my  lamp  in  my  hand  and  the  passengers  alighted,  I  re- 
cognized them  with  feelings  of  downright  misery.  I  saw 
before  me  the  two  persons  whom,  of  all  humanity,  I  had 
least  wished  to  meet — Eve  Guion  and  her  father ! 

Had  they  heard  of  my  whereabouts  and  come  to  wit- 
ness my  degradation  ?  No.  As  cold  and  worldly  as  I 
believed  Eve  to  be,  I  could  not  imagine  her  capable  of 
such  mean  malice. 

Who  could  identify  the  name  of  gang-master  John 
Wallace  with  Wallace  Grover,  ci  devant  gentleman  ?  Be- 
sides, I  remembered  that  Mr.  Guion  was  a  shareholder  in 
the  Maberly  Mine.  It  was  merely  a  simple  sight-seeing 
tour,  after  all. 

Two  years  of  hardship  and  the  growth  of  a  heavy  beard 
had  changed  my  appearance,  so  that  I  was  sure  neither 
father  nor  daughter  could  possibly  recognize  me. 

With  strict  control  over  myself,  I  could  show  them 
through  the  mine  and  dismiss  them  none  the  wiser. 
Now  that  they  had  come,  too,  I  was  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  woman  I  had  loved — still  loved — once 
more. 

I  stepped  confidently  forward,  therefore,  and  intro- 
duced myself  as  the  guide,  John  Wallace.  Eve  looked 
at  me  closely,  but,  I  thought,  only  with  an  expression  of 
curiosity  as  to  the  looks  of  a  man  whose  life  was  spent 
underground. 

My  head  swam  and  my  heart  beat  thick  and  lond  as  I 
stood  before  her — more  beautiful,  because  more  serious 
and  womanly,  than  when  we  had  been  intimate  two  years 
before. 

I  noticed  that  her  face  was  a  little  paler,  and  that  there 
was  a  look  of  sadness  in  it  that  was  new  to  me. 

The  season  that  I  had  spent  in  wretchedness,  then,  had 
not  been  wholly  free  from  sorrow  for  her.  Not,  of  course, 
on  my  account ;  such  a  notion  never  entered  my  head. 

"Have  you  been  here  many  years  ?"  she  asked,  as  we 
were  preparing  to  descend  into  the  galleries. 

**  Years  enough,  madam,  to  know  the  mine  thoroughly," 
I  answered,  evasively. 

Mr.  Guion  looked  at  me,  inquiringly. 

**  You  speak  like  a  man  of  education,  my  good  fellow," 
he  said.  **Do  they  put  men  of  your  stamp  into  such 
positions  as  yours  ?" 

"Men  of  my  stamp  have  few  claims  which  the  world  is 
bound  to  respect,"  I  answered,  gruffly.  "  You  are  here  io 
see  the  mine.     Be  kind  enough  to  follow  me." 


"  My  father  will  have  more  than  enough  to  do  to  guide 
his  own  steps,"  said  Eve,  coming  to  my  side  and  quietly 
placing  her  hand  on  my  arm.  "  I  must  trust  to  your  gal* 
lantry,  Mr.  Wallace," 

I  made  no  reply,  but  wondered  if,  woman  as  she  was, 
she  had  no  faraway  hint  of  the  cause  of  that  sledge- 
hammer beating  of  my  heart  under  her  round  arm. 

We  remained  in  the  galleries  two  hours — more, than 
twice  as  long  as  was  necessary  to  their  thorough  in- 
spection. The  old  man  was  growing  impatient,  but  the 
gloomy  pits  and  chambers  seemed  to  have  an  unac- 
countable fascination  for  Eve  Guion.  She  loitered,  on 
one  pretext  or  another,  until  I  began  to  fear  that  I  must 
have  betrayed  my  identity  to  her  quick  eye. 

Her  face  had  grown  strangely  sad  and  anxions.  I 
saw,  too,  that  when  she  thought  herself  unobserved,  she 
watched  my  face  intently.  Had  she  detected  me,  and  was 
she  seeking  an  opportunity  of  making  her  discovery 
known  without  betraying  me  to  her  father  ? 

I  determined  that  she  should  not  accomplish  her  de- 
sign. I  knew  very  well  that  I  should  lose  my  self-con- 
trol, and  all  of  my  love,  bitterness  and  despair  would 
burst  out  in  a  torrent. 

I  was  careful,  therefore,  to  avoid  being  alone  with  her 
for  a  moment.  And  I  soon  saw  that  I  had  guessed  aright 
She  was  endeavoring  to  separate  me  from  her  father  that 
she  might  speak  to  me. 

But  I  foiled  her  quietly  but  skillfully,  and,  after  the 
galleries  had  been  explored  twice  over,  and  there  was 
no  longer  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  remaining,  she 
finally  prepared  to  depart. 

As  we  entered  the  upper  level,  we  passed  the  dark 
opening  of  a  disused  chamber,  which  I  deemed  unsafe 
to  be  visited. 
Eve's  eye  caught  sight  of  it. 
"Here  is  a  chamber  we  have  not  seen," she  said. 
"  No,  madam,"  I  interposed.    " It  is  no  longer  worked. 
The  water  has  broken  into  it  twice,  and  it  is  considered 
dangerous. " 

"  I  mean  to  see  it  at  all  events,"  she  replied.  "Father, 
wait  for  us  here.  Mr.  Wallace  will  not  refuse  to  guide 
me,  I  am  sure." 

She  cast  a  strange,  significant  look  at  me,  which  said 
almost  as  plainly  as  words  : 

"  I  know  you,  Wallace  Grover,  and  I  mean  to  speak  to 
you  in  spite  of  yo«r  caution." 
TJien  she  entered  the  chamber. 

But  she  had  miscalculated  my  tact  I  turned  to  her 
father  and  requested  him  to  enter  with  me  in  order  to 
dissuade  her  from  her  rash  adventure,  and  we  followed 
her  together.  She  gave  me  a  reproachfiil  look  as  we 
entered,  and  I  heard  her  sigh. 

The  moment  I  put  my  foot  into  the  chamber,  my 
senses,  trained  by  long  experience  to  note  the  varying 
phenomena  of  the  under  world,  detected  a  hint  of 
coming  danger. 

There  was  a  faint  rumbling  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  air  was  close,  and  had  a  taint  of  electricity  in  it — 
similar  to  that  which  precedes  a  thunderstorm.  •  There 
was  surely  peril  in  the  mine,  but  how  and  whence  it 
would  come  I  could  not  guess. 

As  I  turned  to  urge  my  visitors  to  a  hasty  retreat,  I 
caught  sight  of  some  smsdl  fragments  of  wet  earth  drop- 
ping from  the  wall  near  at  hand,  followed  by  a  jet  of 
water.     Then  I  knew  what  was  coming. 

"  Out !  out  for  your  lives !"  I  cried,  springing  toward 
the  walL     "  The  water  is  bursting  into  the  mine,     Bing 
for  the  cage  and  give  the  alarm  !" 
The  old  man  needed  no  second  warning./  WiUi  a  017 
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of  *terror  he  sprang  out  of  the  chamber,  and  the  next 
moment  I  heard  him  give  the  alarm.  Then  followed  the 
shouts  and  trampling  of  the  escaping  men.  I  knew 
if  I  could  hold  the  water  in  check  for  ten  minutes,  I 
could  save  the  lives  of  every  one  of  them.  As  for  my 
own — ^well,  one  life,  and  that  a  useless  one,  seemed  a 
good  exchange  for  a  hundred  fathers  of  families. 

When  I  first  saw  it,  the  jet  was  no  larger  than  a  man's 
finger  ;  but  in  a  moment  it  had  enlarged  to  the  size  of 
my  arm,  and  a  heavy  stream  of  water  began  to  pour  into 
the  chamber. 

There  was  no  apparatus  at  hand,  neither  clay  nor  sand- 
bags to  check  it,  as  I  well  lin3w. 

A  happy  inspiration  came  to  me.  "With  a  Titanic  effort 
I  managed  to  thrust  my  arm  into  the  fissure,  and  for  the 
time  being  I  succeeded  in  checking  the  leak. 

Then,  with  my  arm  in  tha  wall,  I  turned  half-around 
toward  the  opening  in  the  chamber,  and  there,  to  my 
horror,  still  stood  Eve  Guion.  I  saw  that  her  face  was 
very  pale,  but  firm  and  self-possessed. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  I  cried.  "This  place 
will  be  full  of  water  in  five  minutes." 

•*  And  what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  she  asked,  quietly. 

"My  duty,"  I  replied.  "I  am  trying  to  hold  this 
stream  in  check  until  the  men  escape." 

"Then  you  will  be  drowned,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  What  of  that  ?  Better  one  than  a  hundred.  But  go," 
I  entreated.  "  I  tell  you  you  have  only  a  bare  chance 
to  get  out  as  it  is.  The  water  is  pressing  harder  every 
moment.     It  will  soon  be  too  muc];L  for  my  strength." 

"  Then  I  will  stay  and  help  you,  Wallace,"  she  said,  in 
a  strangely  gentle  voice. 

"  Ah,  you  know  me  !"  I  cried. 

"I  have  known  you  from  the  moment  1  entered  the 
mine.     I  came  here  to  see  you." 

"To  taunt  me  with  my  poverty  !"  I  cried.  "When 
your  father  turned  me  away  from  your  doors,  when  I  be- 
came outcast  and  wretched,  I  thought  I  had  the  right  to 
hide  my  misfortunes  from  your  eyes." 

"  It  is  because  my  father  used  you  so  cruelly  that  I  am 
here,"  she  said.  "  I  was  not  to  blame,  Wallace.  I  knew 
nothing  of  it  until  you  were  gone.  Since  then  I  have 
tried  to  learn  of  your  whereabouts  in  order  to  let  you 
understand  my  feelings.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I 
heard  of  John  Wallace  in  the  Maberly  Mine,  and  on  the 
bare  chance  of  identifying  him  with  Wallace  Grover,  I 
influenced  my  father  to  bring  me  here." 

"Well,"  said  I,  sorrowfully,  "it  is  too  late  to  think 
of  the  past  now.  Go,  Eve.  Go  and  keep  poor  John 
Wallace's  secret     It  will  soon  be  over  with  him." 

**  You  persist  in  remaining  here  ?"  she  asked. 

"I must,"  I  said.  "I  should  be  a  coward  and  a  wretch 
to  desert  my  i)ost  now." 

"Then,"  she  replied,  quietly,  "I  will  stay  with  you." 
**  Why  ?"  I  asked,  amazedly.     "  Are  you  jesting  with 

**  Can  I  jest  with  death,  Wallace,  or— love  T* 

Then,  before  I  oould  comprehend  her  words,  she  came 
t3  my  Bide,  as  I  stood  with  my  wrist  in  the  wall,  and 
patting  her  arm  around  my  neck,  drew  my  cheek  down 
upon  hers." 

"It  is  hard  to  die  so  young,  Wallace,"  she  said, 
sweetly,  "  but  it  would  be  harder  to  live  without  you. 
In  the  hour  of  death,  my  dear,  we  can  dispense  with 
false  delicacy.  I  know  that  you  have  loved  me  many 
voir?,  and  I  have  returned  your  love.  If  we  have  met 
again  only  to  die,  death  at  least  cannot  separate  us." 

Witli  death  staring  me  in  the  face— not  five  minutes  oflf 
I  bavo  never  known  a  happier  moment  in  my  life. 


As  I  stood  there,  with  my  arm  in  the  fissure,  with  the 
blood  surging  into  my  head,  and  all  my  muscles  straining^ 
with  the  effort  to  keep  my  position,  I  knew  nothing  more 
than  that  I  felt  the  heart  of  the  woman  I  loved  beating 
against  my  own,  her  warm  young  cheek  touching  my 
cold  one  in  the  embrace  of  love  and  death. 

Then  consciousness  of  her  position  rushed  upon  me 
again. 

"  No,  no  !"  I  cried.  "  You  must  not  die.  Gt>  live,  my 
darling — ^live  until  it  comes  your  time  to  meet  me  in  the 
other  world,  where  I  shall  be  before  you.  Go,  and  be- 
lieve no  man  ever  met  death  so  gloriously  as  I  shall." 

"  We  go  out  together,  or  we  die  together,"  she  said, 
firmly.     "Speak  of  it  no  more." 

Then  a  solemn  silence  fell  upon  us.  The  men  mus*^ 
have  nearly  all  eacaped,  as  I  could  tell  by  their  distant 
shouts. 

The  earth  was  breaking  away  around  my  arm,  and  the 
water  was  already  nearly  two  feet  deep  upon  the  floor 
of  the  chamber.  I  could  hear  the  subterranean  stream 
roaring  more  threateningly  in  the  bowels  of  the  mine. 
Another  pound  of  pressure,  and  X  should  be  flung 
down  and  the  chamber  would  fill. 

Then  came  a  great  desire  for  life.  How  could  I  bear 
to  have  my  new-found  joy  so  suddenly  smothered  in  the 
ground  ?     Was  there  not  yet  one  hope  ? 

The  sounds  of  the  escaping  men  had  ceased.  If  we 
could  get  the  cage  down  once  more  in  time,  we  might 
perhaps  escape,  after  all.     I  explained  my  hope  to  Eve. 

"Run,"  said  I,  "ring  for  the  cage.  I  will  hold  on 
here  a  moment  more.     If  we  can  reach  it,  we  are  safe." 

Eve  looked  at  me  sharply  an  instant — she  feared  I 
meant  to  deceive  her  into  escaping  while  I  remained 
behind ;  but  she  divined  my  intention. 

With  a  quick  movement  she  seized  the  light,  lifted  her 
skirts,  and  ran  through  the  water  out  of  the  chamber. 
The  next  thirty  seconds  seemed  like  hours. 

I  desperately  held  my  own  against  the  water,  while 
every  vein  seemed  bursting  with  the  strain.  I  heard  the 
bell  ring  for  the  cage,  heard  it  slowly  descend  ;  then  the 
water  overcame  me. 

I  was  flung  down  as  by  a  giant^s  hand.  There  was  a^ 
roar  and  rush  as  of  a  Niagara,  and,  with  a  whirl  of  lights 
and  faces,  a  chaos  of  confusion  and  terror,  I  knew  no 
more. 

When  I  slowly  struggled  back  to  life,  after  many  days, 
I  was  far  from  the  Maberly  Mine.  I  was  no  longer  John 
Wallace,  gang  master,  but  Wallace  Grover,  gentleman. 
I  was  in  my  father's  house. 

My  old  servants  were  around  me,  and,  like  a  fairy 
who  had  worked  a  wonderful  transformation,  sweet  Eve 
Guion  was  the  dominant  angel  of  the  scene. 

My  afliairs  had  been  settled  with  my  creditors  very 
much  more  to  my  benefit  than  I  had  imagined  could  be 
possible.  My  ancestral  home  and  a  modest  competence 
were  still  left  to  me. 

This,  too,  was  the  work  of  Eve  Guion,  whose  love  and 
faith  in  me  had  never  faltered  in  all  my  wretchedness  and 
exHe,  and  whose  strong  will  had  drawn  comfort  and 
happiness  for  me  out  of  the  depths  of  sorrow. 

If  Mr.  Guion  objected  to  the  turn  affairs  were  taking, 
he  had  the  sense  to  offer  no  fruitless  opposition  to  his 
daughter's  inclination ;  and  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  with  a  very  good  grace  he  performed  his  part  at 
our  wedding. 


All  mankind  acknowledge  themselves  able  and  suffi- 
cient to  do  many  things  which  actually  they  never  do.  , 
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IN  THE  M^BERLT  MINE "  BBFORB  I  COULD  OOHPBBHBMD  HEB 

WOBDS,  BHE  CAME  TO  MY  SIDE,    AND,   PUTTINO   HEB   ABMS 
▲BOUND  MT  NECK,  DBBW  MT  CHEEK  DOWN  UPON  HEB8." 

A  DELICATE  QUESTION. 

In  some  districts  of  Japan  the  natives  have  a  remark- 
able custom  in  connection  with  wiDdow-gardening.  In 
houses  wherein  reside  one  or  more  daughters  of  a  mar- 
riageable age,  an  empty  flower-pot,  of  an  ornamental 
character,  is  encireled  by  a  ring,  and  suspended  from  the 
window  or  veranda  by  three  light  chains.  The  Juliets 
of  Japan  are,  of  course,  attractive,  and  their  Bomeos  as 
anxious  as  those  of  other  lands.  But,  instead  of  sere- 
nades by  moonlight  and  other  delicate  wiys  of  making 
an  impression,  it  is  etiquette  for  the  Japanese  lover  to 
approach  the  dwelling  of  his  lady  bearing  some  choice 
plant  in  his  hand,  which  he  boldly,  but,  let  us  hope, 
reverently,  proceeds  to  plant  in  the  empty  vase.  This 
takes  place  at  a  time  when  he  is  fully  assured  that  both 
mother  and  daughter  are  at  home,  neither  of  whom,  of 
course,  is  at  all  conscious  that  the  young  man  is  taking 
such  a  liberty  with  the  flower-pot  outside  their  window. 
It  is  believed  that  a  young  lover  so  engaged  has  never 
been  seen  i>y  his  lady  or  by  her  mamma  in  this  act  of 
sacrilege.  This  act  of  placing  a  pretty  plant  in  the 
empty  flower-pot  is  equivalent  to  a  formal  proposal  to 
the  young  lady  who  dwells  within,  and  tlus  Eastern 
fashion  is  a  most  delicate  and  harmless  way  of  proposing 
to  a  lady.  The  youthful  gardener,  having  settled  his 
plant  to  his  mind,  retires,  and  the  lady  is  free  to  act  as 
she  pleases.  If  he  is  the  right  man,  she  takes  every 
care  of  his  gift,  waters  it  and  tends  it  carefully  with 
her  own  hands,  that  all  the  world  may  see  the  donor  is 
accepted  as  a  suitor.  But,  if  he  is  not  a  favorite,  or 
if  stem  parents  object,  the  poor  plant  is  torn  from  the 
vase,  and  the  next  morning  lies,  limp  and  withered,  on 
the  veranda  or  on  the  path  below. 


ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

In  his  Voyage  Auiour  de  ma  Chamhre,  De  Maistre  dis- 
cusses the  very  curious  phenomenon  of  the  independence 
of  the  mind  and  the  body.  He  tells  us  how,  in  a  fit  of 
absent-mindedness,  he  often  drew  on  his  stockings  wrong 
side  out,  and  had  to  be  reminded  by  his  invaluable  ser- 
vant Joannetti  of  his  mistake.     Many  readers  will  call  to 


mind  experiences  of  their  own  of  a  similar  nature.  It 
seems  quite  common  to  put  one's  watch  key  to  one*s  ear 
to  ascertain  if  it  is  going ;  and  many  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  winding  their  wat^ches,  and  three  minutes  after, 
pausing  to  wonder  whether  they  have  done  so  or  not. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  philosopher  who  boiled  his 
watch  while  he  calmly  held  the  egg  in  his  hand  to  note 
the  time !  Or  of  the  equally  erudite  man  of  science 
who,  having  peeled  the  apple,  threw  the  apple  itself 
over  a  cliff,  and  then  discovered  that  the  rind  alone 
remained. 

Another  individual  had  the  habit— not  such  a  very  un- 
common one — of  forgetting  his  own  name  at  awkward 
moments.  One  day  he  presented  himself  for  letters 
at  the  post-oflSce,  when,  much  to  his  disgust,  he  could 
not  think  of  his  name.  He  turned  sadly  homeward, 
racking  his  brains  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  discover  who 
he  wis.  Suddenly  a  friend  accosted  him  :  **  How  are 
you,  Mr.  Brown  ?"  **  Brown,  Brown,  I  have  it !"  cried 
the  absent-minded  one  ;  and  leaving  his  astonished 
friend,  he  rushed  back  to  the  post-office  to  get  his 
letters. 

Sometimes  absence  of  mind  produces  very  ludicrous 
effects.  Harry  Lorrequer's  appearance  on  parade  in  the 
character  of  Othello  is  well  known.  A  somewhat  similar 
occurrence  in  real  life  happened  not  long  ago.  A  student 
on  leaving  his  rooms  one  afternoon  to  take  a  stroll  in 
the  fashionable  street  in  a  university  town,  suddenly 
remembered  that  his  fire  needed  coals,  and  returned  to 
replenish  it.  On  issuing  from  his  lodgings  the  second 
time,  he  was  surprised  to  see  people  with  an  amused 
smile  looking  at  him.  Presently,  some  ragamuffins  at  a 
street  corner  began  to  make  audible  remarks.  On  look- 
ing down,  he  discovered,  to  his  horror;  that  he  was  se- 
renely carrying  the  fire-tongs  in  place  of  his  umbrella  ! 

One  day  an  English  savant  wrote  two  letters  :  one  to  a 
business  house  in  London,  the  other  to  a  friend  in  Paris. 
In  stamping  them  at  the  post-office,  he  placed  the  penny 
stamp  on  the  letter  for  Paris,  and  the  other  on  the  busi- 
ness letter.  Bemarking  to  the  post-office  clerk  that  he 
would  correct  the  error,  he  changed  the  addrefises !  It 
was  not  until  after  he  had  posted  the  letters  th»t  he 
understood  why  the  clerk  had  not  been  more  impressed 
with  his  brilliant  idea. 
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*<Pbbhap8  I  onglit  to  wear  them.     I'm  not  sure." 
,  «01i,a  dutyr 

"Well,  but  you  know,  Eva,  dear,  they  have  always 
been  worn  by- the  brides  in  our  family— ever  since  they 
appeared  among  us.   They  formed  a  portion  of  the  bridal 


costume,  in  fact ;  the  same  as  the  wreath  or  vail,  and 
it  would  be  contrary  to  all  family  tradition  were  the 
bride  not  to  wear  them." 

"  Oh,  dear  me  1 1  belieye  I  should  be  tempted  to  break 
through  such  an  of-course  custom,  just  for  once  !"  re- 
plied £yelynne  Mathews,  with  the  pale  shadow  of 
diftdain  on  her  prim  Hpn. 

Then  she  bent  for^'ard  to  look  at  the  pearls 
lying  th#rej  touching  them  with  her  white  fingers, 
daintily. 

**How  beautiful  they  are  I"  slie  saida  ab^^ently. 
**  They  make  me  think  of  that  old  sayiiig  about 
amber  —  what  is  it  ?  *  Loveliest  tears  that  ever 
a — a^a —  KorrowLug  oyster  wept  V  *'  she  finislied, 
laughing. 

**Yes  ;  but,  you  see,  about  weariiig  them/*  said 
Dorothy  Ljnne,  the  bride  to  be.  **  If  there  were 
to  be  a  large  wediliiig,  or  a  gi^at  company,  it 
woiilil  be  so  diifeiiout*  But  as  it  is,  with  only  a 
few  friends,  and  for  a  quiet  liioming  ceremony, 
it  would  aeem  p repots teroue  to  put  them  on,  I 
ivould  much  rather  wear  the  flowei's  Cliffe  likes—* 
some  forget^me-notSj  for  example^" 
Evelyime  was  not  beetliug  hor. 
"I  do  belie vfl  they  are  tears!"  she  cTj*»d  out 
**  What  a  dissolving  look  they  have  1    Where  did 
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you  say  yon  got  them,  Dolly  ?  Oli,  liere  comes  Aunt 
Agnes  !  She  shall  tell  us.  Did  you  ever  notice,  Dolly, 
how  she  has  the  air  of  a  whole  family*s  pride,  bound 
up  in  one  volume  ?*' 

Dolly  laughed.  It  was,  indeed,  true  that  the  tall 
woman  who  now  entered  the  room  quietly  had  the  noble 
look  of  a  *' grand  dame  "  whose  pride  was  above  soil. 

To  her  Evelynne  Mathews  turned. 

**  Oh,  dear  Miss  Lynne,  you  are  just  the  one  we  wanted 
to  see  !  Just  look  at  these  pearls — and,  you  know,  Doro- 
thy is  not  going  to  wear  them.  She  thinks  flowers  will 
be  more  appropriate." 

"While  she  was  speaking,  two  men— both  young  ;  one 
large,  handsome,  dark ;  the  other  slender  and  fair,  but 
with  mystical,  dreamy  eyes  that  relieved  the  effeminate 
cast  of  his  features — came  up,  and,  entering  the  garden- 
door  unobserved,  stood  silent  but  not  uninterested 
listeners  to  this  important  theme. 

Meanwhile  an  angry  flush  had  spread  over  Miss  Agues 
Lynne*s  pale,  high-bred  face. 

**  Not  wear  the  pearls  1"  she  exclaimed,  with  energy. 
"Such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
It  would  be  the  first  time  they  were  omitted  from  the 
bride*s  toilet  since  we  have  had  them. " 

She  turned,  and  saw  the  two  gentlemen  behind  her. 
Then  she  addressed  herself  at  once  to  the  dark  and 
bandsome  one,  as  if  she  were  sure  of  an  ally  in  him  : 

''  Dorothy  talks  of  not  wearing  the  pearls,  Cliffe. 
What  folly  !  If  you  take  a  bride  from  the  House  of 
Lynne,  you  must  take  her  with  the  Bride's  Legacy. 
She  will  wear  the  pearls." 

Cliffe  laughed.  Evidently  he  attached  no  great  im- 
portance to  the  matter,  but,  with  a  deferential  air,  he 
listened  to  Miss  Lynne. 

•*  I  am  sure  Dorothy  will  do  what  you  wish  in  this 
affair,"  he  answered,  gently.  "For  me,  it  does  not 
miitter  whether  I  take  her  with  the  jewels,  or  only 
with  a  green  vine  in  her  hair,  since  she  becomes  mine 
— mine  only !" 

He  added  those  last  two  words  in  a  fainter  tone.  As 
for  her,  that  beautiful,  bright-haired  bride,  she  turned 
to  this  dark,  passionate  lover  of  hers,  and  if  she  were  to 
wear  the  pearls  when  she  went  to  him,  at  least  the  for- 
get-me-nots of  which  she  had  been  speaking  were  in  her 
ey38  now.     It  would  take  long  years  for  tliose  to  fade. 

The  other  man  stood  watching  them,  with  something 
of  sadness  in  his  smile. 

**Well,  that  is  settled,  then,"  said  Aunt  Agnes.  "And 
I  hope  you  will  not  again  attempt  to  persuade  Dolly 
nob  to  wear  them,"  she  added,  turning  to  Evelynne, 
se  rerely. 

**  I — I  persuade  her  ?"  exclaimed  Miss  Evelynne,  with 
an  injured  look.  '*  Why,  I  never  once  thought  of  it  I 
think  a  girl  would  be  a  simpleton,  since  she  had  such 
things,  not  to  wear  them.  And  I — ^I  told  her  so,"  she 
added,  heroically. 

Dorothy  laughed — the  sweetest  laugh. 

"Poor  pearls  I  But  maybe  just  such  a  legacy  will 
oome  to  you,  some  time,  as  it  did  to  our  family,"  she 
caid,  jestingly. 

She  did  not  notice  Aunt  Agnes 's  angry  frown. 

"A  legacy  ?  But  how  did  it  come  ?"  cried  Evelynne, 
oagerly.  "You  said  something  once  before,  that  they 
appeared— yrhski  is  it  all  about  ?** 

"  Oh,  some  call  them  the  Bride*s  Tears.  I  believe  they 
are  considered  rather  unfortunate,"  said  Dolly — poor, 
pretty  Dolly—gayly,  "Sometimes  they  are  bright  and 
clear — that  is  for  happiness ;  sometimes  they  are  clouded 
and  rainy— that  is  for  tears.    We  will  go  up  into  the 


gallery,  and  look  at  the  picture  of  the  flrst  brido  who 
was  known  to  wear  them,  if  you  like." 

Evelynne  Mathews  shivered.  Some  one  said,  long 
after,  that  a  chill  wind  seemed  to  blow  past,  curdling 
the  very  air  about  them  with  a  steely  frost. 

"  What  a  bleak  January  and  February  sort  of  story ! 
I  declare,  you  have  given  me  an  ague.  It  is  for  all 
the  world  like  that  passage  in  Keats  —  the  one  in 
'Saint  Agnes's  Eve,*  or  'The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes'— 
which  is  it  ?" 

"  *The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold,'  perhaps 
you  mean,"  suggested  Aunt  Agnes,  who  had  tried  io 
keep  awake  while  the  young  people  read  poetry  of  an 
evening,  and  who  now  dimly  remembered  imperfect 
passages,  as  one  sees  broken  things  in  dreams. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  that !  But  these  pearls — can't  you 
imagine  the  aged  crone,  the  nurse  ?  She  has  been 
wronged  by  some  ancient  member  of  the  Lynne  family, 
therefore  she  bequeaths  them,  with  a  curse,  these  pearls, 
which  are  the  tears  she  has  shed ;  and  can't  you  imagine 
how,  whenever  a  new  bride  puts  them  on, 

"  '  Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon '  I" 

She  turned  to  the  sad-faced  man  who  w^as  standing 
beside  her,  his  brows  drawn  down  in  an  anxious  frown. 

"Oh,  Philip,  you  must  make  a  sketch  of  it  !  It  is 
just  in  your  line  ;  you  would  do  it  capitally," 

But  Philip  Hari-ison  did  not,  in  answering,  smile  at 
alL  One  would  have  said  his  beautiful^  womanly  c^yes 
were  filled  with  tears. 

"  I  would  rather  Miss  Dorothy  did  not  wear  tbe  pearls 
at  all,"  was  lus  grave  answer. 

Miss  Agnes  Lynne  at  this  stirred  angrily. 

"  That  is  enough.  I  think  that  quite  enough  has  been 
said  about  it  Dorothy  will  weai'  the  pearls  1"  she  ex- 
claimed, haughtily. 

Then  she  took  up  the  old  carved  cedar-box  in  which 
the  peaiis  were  lying,  and,  crossing  the  room  somewhat 
hastily,  deposited  it  in  an  old  oaken  closet  that  was  built 
into  the  wall.  She  shut  the  door  excitedly.  Perhaps 
she  did  not  quite  realize  what  she  was  doing. 

At  this  an  awkward  silence  fell  upon  the  little  group. 
Evelynne  bit  her  lip,  half-vexed,  half-amuaed  ;  then  a 
hapijy  thought  struck  her. 

"  Weren't  you  going  up  to  look  at  that  portrait  of  the 
bride  in  the  gallery  ?"  she  asked,  turning  to  Dorothy. 

So  with  one  accord,  with  great  relief,  they  all  moved 
away,  leaving  the  pretty,  cedar-paneled  parlor  with  only 
the  echo  of  their  light  and  jesting  voices  stirring  softly 
in  it.  Evelynne  thought  of  it  many  a  time  after — the 
careless  talk,  the  careless  time  ;  the  strong  and  proud 
young  bride  and  bridegroom  ;  Aunt  Agnes's  angry  frown, 
and  Philip  Harrison's  sensitive,  sad  eyes. 

The  low,  red  sun-gleams  seemed  to  follow  them  up  the 
stairs.  They  streamed  in  fitful  lines  of  color  through  the 
long  slits  of  windows  cut  in  the  rambling  old  house. 

"I  hope  you  do  not  mind  what  Aunt  Agnes  said — we 
had  worried  her,  you  know,"  explained  Evelynne,  rather 
anxiously,  to  Philip,  who  was  with  her. 

"  No— oh,  no  I  I  do  not  think  of  that,"  was  his  ready 
answer ;  indeed  he  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  that 
little  episode. 

He  was  silent  a  moment ;  then  he  glanced  at  the 
bright  figure  of  Dolly  Lynne,  standing  in  the  red  glow 
of  sunlight  on  the  landing  above  them." 

"I  wish  she  would  not  wear  the  pearls,"  he  said,  in 
his  low,  clear  voice.  "  Could  yon^Tiot  persuiide  her,  just 
for  to-morrow  ?"         digitized  by  VjOOxIC 

"Do  YOU  mind  it  so  much  ?"   Evelynne  stared  at  biyn 
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in  surprise.  "  Why,  I  would  not  mention  the  subject 
again  for  worlds  I  Think  of  Aunt  Agnes's  anger,  too,  if 
I  did.     She  would  never  forgive  me.  '* 

** Would  that  matter?"  answered  Philip,  wearily. 
"Such  a  little  thing  as  her  anger  against  Dorothy's 
-whole  life's  happiness  i" 

But  he  said  no  more  about  the  pearls.  He  let  the 
subject  drop  there,  to  Evelynne's  intense  relief.  She 
could  not  understand  why  he  should  be  so  much  in 
earnest  about  it  while  Clifife*  did  not  mind ;  but  she 
had  long  mentally  accused  Philip  of  nourishing  an 
unspoken  passion  for  sweet  Dorothy  Lynne. 

Once  in  the  gallery,  they,  with  one  accord,  clustered 
before  that  famous  portrait  of  the  beautiful  bride  who 
had  been  taken  from  the  House  of  Lynne  in  the  far, 
fair  time  of  old. 

Surely  the  light  was  not  so  clear  now  I  This  bride 
was  lovely  as  a  bride  should  ever  be — her  eyes  were 
wide  and  clear  ;  her  hair  waved  high  and  smooth ;  the 
lace,  even,  on  her  arms  was  firm  and  frost-like  —  but, 
surely,  she  wore  no  pearls ! 

They  looked  at  one  another,  puzzled  and  half-afraid. 

"I  thought  you  said  she  wore  the  pearls,  Dolly  ?"  at 
length  said  Evelynne,  doubtfully. 

"Yes,  they  have  always  shown  so  plainly  ;  but  maybe 
the  light  is  so  dim,  "^e  can't  see  them  perfectly." 

•*Oh,  it  is  not  the  light !  Everything  else  shows  dis- 
tinctly— even  that  lace  pattern.  She  certainly  has  no 
pearls  on  now." 

••  She  could  not  take  them  off !"  cried  Dolly,  a  little 
angrily,  and  then  she  went  to  fetch  a  light. 

The  others  stood  silent  a  moment,  waiting. 

*•  This,"  said  Evelynne,  glancing  about  uncertainly,  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  sympathies  of  her  audience  went 
with  her,  "  reminds  me  of  the  finishing  and  more  ghostly 
part  of  the  legend.  I  have  heard  old  Nannie,  in  the 
kitchen,  say — and  she  is  much  interested  to  know  if  the 
new  bride  is  going  to  wear  the  pearls — she  avers  it  is  a 
fact  that  when  the  legacy  is  passed  on  to  a  fresh  victim, 
the  likeness  of  them  disappears  for  a  time  from  the 
portrait  hanging  here.*^ 

**  Nonsense  !"  cried  out  Cliflfe,  impatiently. 

But  he  seems  uneasy,  all  the  same. 

"Well,  it  is  a  mystery,"  says  Evelynne,  drawing  a 
long  breath. 

"There  is  always  a  mystery  about  peai'ls,"  Cliflfe  an- 
swers, shortly. 

A  moment  later  the  door  opened,  and  Dolly  came 
down  the  long,  dusky  length  of  gallery,  bearing  a  lighted 
taper  in  her  hand. 

"I  had  a  &ae  quarrel  with  Aunt  Agnes,"  she  began, 
cheerfully.  "I  don't  know  when  I  have  seen  her  so 
angry.  She  declares  that  it  is  all  nonsense,  and  that  we 
are  all  fools.    I  don't  believe  she  will  ever  forgive  you, 

Eva,  and  as  for  Philip "    She  paused,  and  shrugged 

her  shoulders  daintily.  "  Still,"  she  continued,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  told  her  that  if  it  was  nonsense,  no  harm  could 
come  of  it,  and  she  ought  not  to  object,  on  scientific 
principles.  If  the  pearls  are  not  there,  in  the  pic- 
ture  ." 

"The  pearls  are  not  there,  in  the  picture,"  inter- 
rupted Philip,  curtly.     "It  is  plain  enough  to  see." 

Dorothy  turned  pale  ;  but  now  Cliflfe,  coming  forward, 
took  the  taper  from  her  trembling  fingers. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  the  time  is  ?"  he  asked  her, 
witii  an  air  of  wise  rebuke.  "This  is  the  night  before 
your  wedding-day  ;  an.d  do  you  think  that  on  such  an 
important  occasion  I  shall  permit  you  to  frighten 
yourself  to  death  investigating  an  old  woman's  witch 


stories  ?"  He  took  the  light  from  her,  and  gently  set  it 
down.  You  are  not  to  mention  the  subject  again,  on 
pain  of  my  direst  displeasure." 

"I  only  wanted  to  see "  she  began,  confusedly. 

Cliflfe  interrupted  her. 

"You  wanted  to  see— you  wanted  to  see  if  it  is  only 
a  trick  being  played  on  you  ;  and  let  me  ask  you,  do 
you  think  that  is  a  foolish  young  woman  hanging  up 
there  on  the  wall,  that  she  should  part  with  her  jewels 
on  any  such  frivolous  pretext  ?  What  is  Philip  doing 
now  ?" 

He  was  watching  her  face.  The  terrified  light  faded 
out  of  the  forget-me-not  eyes,  the  color  came  back  to 
the  round  cheeks. 

They  crossed  over  to  where  Philip  was  standing. 

"I  never  saw  such  a  fellow  for  mooning  about  in  old 
houses  !  If  he  were  to  enter  the  barest  old  rookery  ever 
perched  on  a  mountain-top,  he  would,  in  half  an  hour, 
discover  some  miracle  of  old  ivory  carving,  or  a  bit  oif 
wonderful  stamped  leather  of  the  time  of  Louis  XII." 

Dorothy  flashed  faintly.  • 

"These  things  belong  to  Aunt  Agnes,"  she  said,  gently. 
"  She  prizes  them  greatly— most  of  all  because  they  are 
heirlooms  she  can  leave  to  me."  She  took  up  a  hand- 
mirror  out  of  a  drawer — the  room  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
repository  for  brioh-hrac  of  all  sorts.  "This  was  painted 
by  Monnyer.  Some  say  that  it  belonged  to  Arabella 
Stuart,  and  was  brought  over  in  the  old  Plymouth  days. 
Look  at  that  lovely  wreath  of  violets  painted  on  it.  I 
must  show  it  to  Philip."  Then  she  added,  softly  :  "I 
am  so  glad  you  like  Philip,  dear.  You  —  we  —  must 
always  be  kind  to  him.  I  believe  he  would  die  if  he 
thought  he  could  not  serve  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Cliflfe,  gravely.  Ho  was  scarcely  heeding 
her.  Then,  seeing  her  hurt  look,  he  added,  hastily  : 
"  Hush,  dear  I  you  must  not  mind.  I  was  only  thinking 
that  the  best  service/ we  could  render  him  would  be  to 
make  him  think  of  himself.  Don't  you  see  he  has  got 
just  that  sort  of  self-sacrificing  spirit  that  would  lead 
him  to  wander  oflf  and  die,  out  of  some  mistaken  Sense 
of  duty,  alone  and  unknown,  thinking  he  was  serving 
you  in  some  great  way,  and  leaving  only 

"  *  A  loan  *  P.  H '— er— engfraven  on  his  tomb,'  " 

he  added,  laughing,  thinking  that  perhaps  he  was  making 
too  serious  a  matter  of  it. 

The  forget-me-not  eyes  brightened. 

"  Oh,  that  is  not  the  line  at  all !  You  are  worse  than 
Aunt  Agnes  at  quoting  poetry." 

They  drew  near  Philip.  He  was  standing  in  much 
excitement  before  a  lovely  piece  of  old  oak  carving  let 
into  the  wall. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  it  is  wonderful ! 
How  came  it  here,  and  for  what  purpose  ?" 

Dorothy  peeped  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  that !  That,  too,  is  a  mystery.  The  workmen 
discovered  it  about  a  year  ago  while  they  were  making 
some  repairs  here.  It  was  concealed  by  a  thin  laying  of 
cedar  panels  on  the  outside." 

"The  design  is  Greek,"  observed  Philip,  critically. 
He  looked  closer.  "It  seems  to  represent  the  Shep- 
herds discovering  the  Head  of  Orpheus.  Then  he  ran 
his  slender  fingers  over  the  rich  and  heavy  carving. 
"  Secret  springs  have  many  times  been  hidden  in  such 
work  as  this,"  he  mutters,  half  to  himself.  "I  wonder 
what  it  is  here  for  ?" 

"  Hark  T*  exclaimed  Dolly,  starting  back.  **  There  is 
Aunt  Agnes's  tea-bell.    We  mast  go."  35iC 

They  sauntered  oflf;  Philip,  only,  lingered 
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"  Please  make  my  excuses,"  he  said,  gently,  to  Dorothy. 
"I  will  oome  soon." 

The  others  langhed. 

"  He  is  afraid  of  Miss  Lynne's  anger  !**  cried  Evelynne, 
merrily,  looking  back  at  him  ;  and  it  was  the  last  time 
that,  in  this  world,  she  ever  saw  Philip  Harrison. 

That  night  the  time  -  worn,  weather  -  beaten  house 
seemed  to  sink  easily  in  the  prolonged,  exhansted 
slumber  of  old  age.  Tlie  bride,  with  the  forget-me-not 
eyes,  slept,  dreaming  of  the  happiness  the  morrow  would 
bring  her;  and  the  strong  young  bridegroom,  in  his 
passionate  and  tender  dreams,  whispered  to  his  happy 
heart: 

**  Be  worthy  of  her  !    Oh,  be  worthy  of  her  I" 

Philip  Harrison  stood  in  the  garden-window,  looking 
out  across  the  whispering  light  and  gloom. 

''Farewell,  farewell !"  he  sighed.  "It  is  not  so  hard 
to  say  farewell  when  one  takes  into  the  darkness  such 
memories  as  I  take."  He  pulled  a  white  rose,  and  kissed 
it,  and  wept  hot  tears  on  its  sweet,  soft  bloom.  "Oh, 
my  heart !"  he  said,  at  last,  "  I  leave  you  with  her. 
Farewell,  thou,  too !" 

And  so,  in  the  sweet  morning  glow,  when  Dorothy 
Lynne  left  her  chamber,  she  saw  a  white  rose  lying  out- 
side on  the  floor ;  and  if  in  its  fading  heart  it  carried  a 
message  and  a  farewell,  she  could  not  know. 

Thus  it  followed  that  on  her  bridal  morning  there 
fell  a  shadow,  dense  and  dark,  for  Philip  Harrison  had 
gone,  and  left  no  note  or  good-by  behind  him — he  had 
gone,  none  knew  why,  or  whither. 

The  pearls,  too,  had  disappeared.  No  trace  of  them 
could  be  found.  The  box  containing  them  had  been 
secretly  removed  in  the  night,  and  they  never  again  were 
seen  there. 

Only  one  inference  could  reasonably  be  drawn  ;  and 
even  Dolly  had  not  enough  influence  with  Aunt  Agnes  to 
keep  her  silent.  She  advertised  the  pearls  far  and  near, 
and  if  she  did  not  advertise  Philip,  too,  she  told  the 
story  without  reserve,  making  it  distinct  and  clear. 

It  was  well  for  Philip  Harrison  he  did  not  then  come 
back  to  know  of  the  blight  that  had  fallen  on  his  name. 

As  for  sweet  Dolly  Lynne,  she  wore  the  white  flowers 
of  the  garden  in  her  hair  and  on  her  breast — ^maybe  they 
brottgkt  her  a  blessing. 


The  years  went  by  on  wings  of  down ;  the  tender 
mother  of  lovely  children,  the  happy  wife  of  a  protid 
and  rising,  always  honored,  man— her  cup  of  joy  was 
fulL 

She,  only,  remembered  Philip  tenderly. 

"Some  time  he  will  come  back  and  explain  it  all,*' 
she  said. 

But  Cliffe  was  silent.  What  could  the  lost  man  ex- 
plain ?  He  would  not  judge,  for  any  clear  judgment 
would  seem  to  go  so  terribly  against  the  man  who  had 
once  been  his  friend. 

Tet,  be  sure  of  this— the  footsteps  that  follow  on  ihe 
doom  of  any  mortal  thing,  though  slow,  never  arrive 
too  late. 

Cliffe  and  his  family  ware  one  Summer  week  back  in 
the  old  Lynne  House  beside  the  sea.  It  was  late  one 
afternoon  that  the  youngest  of  the  girls  came  running 
to  her  mother  with  a  sealed  package  in  her  hand. 

A  man,  feeble,  dust-brown,  travel-stained,  had  met  her 
in  the  garden-path  and  desired  her  to  give  those  papers 
to  her  mother.  He  was  worn  in  look.  Oh,  yes,  and 
gray-haired.  He  seemed  ill,  or  dying,  maybe,  he  was  so 
very  white.     The  child  was  confused. 

Dorothy  Wy cliffe  broke  the  seaL  She  read,  and  then, 
with  wide,  wild  eyes,  caught  up  another  paper,  and  read 
that,  too. 

«*0h,  child,  where  is  he?" she  cried,  at  last.  "Oh, 
Cliffe,  come— come  with  me  !    It  is  Philip  !" 

They  flew  to  the  garden,  and  found  the  wanderer  there. 
Old?— yes,  and  dying.  White  and  worn  and  travel- 
stained  ;  but  in  his  large,  pathetic  eyes  was  a  great 
content. 

Dorothy  fell  on  her  knees  before  him. 

"Philip,  Philip  !    Oh,  why  did  you  do  this?" 
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He  rested  that  white  head  on  his  arm. 

•'You  have  been  happy  ?"  he  whispered.  "Tell  me 
that  you  have  been  happy." 

**  Happy  I  Oh,  yes,  Philip— none  happier  1  But  why 
did  you  do  it  ?    I — ^I  cannot  bear  it !" 

She  could  not  bring  herself,  at  that  hour,  to  say  to 
him,  **I  should  have  been  s»  happy  without  this  sacri- 
fice." 

Such  words  would  have  been  a  sacrilege  in  view  of 
that  martyred  life,  that  white  and  consecrated  soul. 

Philip  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Cliffe,  who  bent 
over  him.     "Dear  friend  1" 

Then  the  drooping  head  fell  forward. 

They  laid  him  tenderly  on  the  leafy  sod  ;  the  white 


"  These  are  the  tears  I  have  shed  over  my  fall,"  she 
wrote,  "and  every  bride  of  the  House  of  Lynne  shall, 
in  her  turn,  weep  them.  None  shall  be  exempt,  except 
that  some  one  take  the  burden  of  the  curse  and  weep 
them  in  her  place." 

fhe  pearls  were  sold,  and  with  the  money  they 
brought,  a  beautiful  monument  was  built  on  Philip 
Harrison's  grave. 

"  Thb  Tendebest,  Tbubst  Fkiend." 

was  carved  on  it.  Dorothy  could  not  say  more.  Still, 
the  beauty  of  that  mournful  sacrifice,  of  that  tender 
and  gentle  life,  was  not  all  lost,  she  hopes — not  lost 
nor  wasted.     Lost !     Is    anything    beautiful    in    this 
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rofles  and  the  sweet-brier  boughs  waved  above  him.  He 
spoke  once  more : 

"You  will  find  the  pearls— ^We/" 

They  buried  Philip  without  any  thought  of  them, 
making  his  grave  in  the  fairest  garden -spot,  and  the 
xoees  that  he  had  loved  in  life  were  all  about  him. 

They  found  the  fatal  jewels  in  the  little  recess  behind 
the  carving,  whose  secret  spring  Philip  had  discovered. 
The  box  was  there,  as  he  had  left  it,  but  the  papers  he 
had  found  within,  bearing  on  the  old  legend,  they  at 
once  destroyed. 

It  might  have  been  a  legend  ;  but  the  story  in  the 
main  part  was  true  to  the  letter.  A  woman  who  had 
been  wronged  in  those  far-away,  dusty,  past  years,  be- 
stowed her  necklace  of  pearls  on  a  young  bride,  and  then 
wzote  down  her  curse^  and  sealed  it  within  the  walL 


world  lost  or  wasted  ?     God  grant  not,  where    there 
is  so  much  to  sadden  and  to  chill  1 


WEIGHING -MACHINERY. 

By  Arthur  Vaughan  Abbott,  C.  E. 

How  MUCH  does  it  weigh  ? 

While  this  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  questions 
asked  by  mankind,  it  is  one  that  is  repeated  a  million 
times  daily  by  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  from  the 
astronomer,  who  with  his  table  of  logarithms  weighs  the 
solar  system  as  it  flies  through  space,  and  the  chemist 
who  measures  the  invisible  atoms,  to  the  corner  grocery 
man  who  peddles  his  wares  on  a  rickety  balance  with 
questionable  weights.    How  much  docs  it  wei^h  ?    Who 
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among  us,  as  we  carelessly  watch  the  grains  of  sugar  or 
the  berries  of  coffee  slide  from  the  scoop  into  the  scale- 
pan,  think  what  an  intimate  relation  this  simple  ques-' 
tion  bears  to  almost  every  affedr  of  life,  or  consider  that 
its  solution  has  taxed  the  mightiest  brains  the  world  has 
ever  produced,  or  even  wonder  with  idle  curiosity  as  to 
any  of  the  mechanical  means  by  which  that  solution 
could  be  accomplished.  Curiously,  while  at  the  present 
time  there  are  many  ingenious  and  exceedingly  accurate 
instruments  for  ascertaining  quantity  of  weight,  we  are 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  weight  really  is,  as  were 
the  earliest  nations  of  antiquity. 

Possibly  Sir  Isaac  Newton  most  nearly  approached  this 
great  mystery  when  he  announced  that  every  particle  of 
matter  in  the  universe  attracted  every  other  particle. 
But,  after  all,  this  is  a  mere  statement  of  fact,  and  what 
this  all-pervading  mysterious  attraction  is  that  binds 
together  the  particles  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  speeds 
across  interplanetary  space  in  defiance  of  any  and  all 
obstacles,  with  immeasurable  velocity,  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

An  apple  falls  to  the  ground,  and  all  of  our  weigh- 
ing machines  are  merely  contrivances  for  estimating  the 
amount  of  mutual  attraction  which  exists  between  the 
earth  and  the  apple.  But  what  this  inscrutable  affinity 
is,  which  by  some  philosophers  is  suspected  to  contain 
the  promise  and  potency  of  all  force,  we  are  ignorant. 
Fortunately  for  mankind,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  om- 
nipresent and  its  effect  directly  proportional  to  the  rela- 
tive masses  of  matter  between  which  it  acts,  this  wonder- 
ful force  becomes  the  only  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
convenient  measure  ;  and,  assuming  the  globe  on  which 
we  live  as  a  standard,  we  proceed  to  compare  with  it 
everything  else,  from  the  lightest  atoms  of  hydrogen 
gas,  to  the  enormous  mass  of  the  sun  itself.  And  now 
it  is  the  mechanical  devices  for  making  this  comparison 
that  we  have  to  consider. 

The  earliest  weighing-machines  are  of  a  date  so  ancient 
that  their  origin  is  entirely  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
It  is  surmised,  however,  that  the  Chaldeans,  so  wise  in 
all  science  and  art,  introduced  the  balance  into  Egypt, 
almost  as  complete  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Pro- 
bably the  Chaldean  astronomers,  under  whose  direction 
the  Egyptians  constructed  the  great  pyramid,  also  taught 
them  to  weigh.  Certainly,  at  this  early  date  the  even 
balance  had  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  1)  taken  from 
an  Egyptian  tomb- painting,  shows  one  of  the  balances  of 
this  period.  A  beam  is  suspended  from  a  hook  set  in  a 
post,  from  either  end  of  which  depend  scale-pans,  making 
a  contrivance  perfectly  recognizable,  even  to  the  most  un- 
initiated, as  an  ordinary  even-balance  scale.  In  Biblical 
history,  1860  b.c.,  Abraham  toeigked  out  **400  shekels  of 
silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant,"  to  Ephron  the 
Hittite  as  payment  for  certain  real  estate  purchases. 
Tliis  sale  was  made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  earliest  transfer  of  land  on  record. 

The  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  the  principle 
of  the  lever,  and  made  use  of  this  mechanical  movement 
in  the  construction  of  a  weighing  machine,  precisely 
similar,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  the  modem  steel- 
yards and  weighmaster's  beams.  In  Fig.  2  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  ancient  scale.  A  beam  is  so  hung  that  the 
point  of  suspension  is  placed  close  to  one  end,  from 
which  is  fastened  a  pan  in  which  the  articles  to  be 
weighed  may  be  placed.  On  the  other  side  of  the  point 
of  suspension  is  arranged  a  sliding  weight,  generally 
made  to  represent  one  of  their  numerous  deities ;  who, 
presiding  over  the  scale,  it  is  supposed,  secured  a  just 


and  perfect  weight.  The  weighing  was  accomplished  by 
sliding  the  goddess  to  and  fro  on  the  beam  until  she 
balanced  the  article  placed  in  the  pan.  In  an  enlarged^ 
representation  of  the  end  of  the  beam,  seen  in  this  figure, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  i>oint8  of  suspension  are  ar-, 
ranged  by  reaming  holes  in  the  end  of  the  beam,  so  as  to 
leave  a  sharp  edge  on  the  inside  ;  doubtless,  for  the  pnr-^ 
pose  of  reducing  friction  to  a  minimum. 

Singularly,  all  weighing-machines  have  met  with  more 
or  less  disfavor  excepting  the  even  balance,  which  con- 
sists of  a  simple  beam  suspended  in  the  centre,  carrying 
at  either  end  of  its  two  equal  arms  a  pan,  in  one  of  which 
the  substance  to  be  weighed  is  placed.  The  desired 
weight  is  ascertained  by  placing  in  the  other  pan  a  sufS- 
cient  number  of  known  standard  weights  to  bring  the 
apparatus  to  a  balance.  This  earliest  form  of  scales  has 
always  been  held  in  the  greatest  esteem,  probably  on 
account  of  its  simplicity  of  construction  and  the  ease 
with  which  its  accuracy  can  be  verified.  It  was  very 
generally  the  custom  to  estimate  the  value  of  slaves, 
especially  the  more  beautiful  female  portion  of  that  mer- 
chandise, by  weight,  so  that  they  required  an  even 
balance  large  and  strong  enough  to  carry  a  full-grown 
woman.  Such  a  machine  as  this,  however,  can  be 
adapted  to  comparatively  light  loads  only;  and  even 
when  built  large  enough  to  weigh  300  pounds,  becomes 
exceedingly  bulky  and  cumbersome  to  manage.  In  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  one  of  the  most  curious  in- 
stances was  the  weighing  of  the  Great  Mog^,  a  ceremony 
which  took  place  annually,  and  is  thus  described  by  an. 
old  writer  :  **  The  Great  Mogul  begins  the  festivities  of 
the  anniversary  with  all  manner  of  diversions,  which  he 
breaks  off  to  go  to  the  palace  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  if 
she  be  yet  alive  ;  and  having  shown  his  gratitude  to  her, 
he  causes  his  grandees  to  make  her  magnificent  presents. 
After  he  has  dined,  he  puts  on  his  finest  robes,  covers 
himself  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  being  rather  loaded 
than  adorned,  goes  into  a  vast  and  superb  pavilion,  where 
he  is  waited  on  by  the  principal  lords  of  his  court.  Ho 
here  finds  the  great  scales,  and  the  chains  which  suspend 
them,  both  of  which  are  of  massive  gold  adorned  with 
jewels.  He  places  himself  in  one  of  the  scales,  the  other 
being  filled  with  gold,  silver,  jewels,  pieces  of  stuff,  fine 
linen,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  cinnamon,  com,  pulse,  and 
herbs  ;  and  an  exact  register  is  kept  of  the  difference  of 
his  weight  every  year.  If  it  appears  that  he  has  made 
any  considerable  acquisition  of  flesh  since  he  was  weighed 
last  there  are  great  rejoicings  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom. This  ceremony  has  been  observed  among  Eastern 
potentates  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  eminent  Bib- 
lical critics  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  usage 
is  alluded  to  in  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  at  Belshaz- 
zar's  feast :  'Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.'  This  ceremony  is  followed  by  the  distributing 
small  pieces  of  money  among  the  poor,  and  in  throw- 
ing among  the  grandees,  nuts,  pistachios,  almonds,  and 
other  fruits  made  of  gold ;  but  they  are  so  small,  and  the 
gold  so  thin,  that  it  is  said  a  thousand  of  them  do  not 
weigh  above  seven  or  eight  pistoles.  The  festival  is  con- 
cluded with  a  magnificent  supper  given  to  the  lords  oi 
the  court." 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  insex>arable  from  even-bal- 
ance scales,  rendered  more  and  more  oppressive  by  increas- 
ing business  communication,  much  attention  was  devoted 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  to  devising  weigh- 
ing-machines of  a  composite  nature  involving  the 
principle  of  the  lever,  so  that  any  large  weight  could  be 
easily  rolled  upon  the  scale  and  balanced  by  moving  to 
and  fro  a  small  mass  of  metal  or  poise  pUced  on  the 
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weigliing-beam.  The  earliest  Buccessfol  iuTentors  of 
composite  scales  in  this  conutrj  were  the  Fairbanks 
Brothers  of  St.  Johnsbnry,  Vt 

They  were  mannfaotnrers  of  stove  castings  and  other 
light  iron  work,  and  it  is  asserted  that,  becoming  discon- 
tented^ with  the  time  and  labor  required  to  weigh  pig- 
iron  on  the  old-fashioned  steelyards,  almost  precisely 
similar  to  the  old  Boman  contrivance,  it  ooonred  to  one 
of  the  brothers  to  arrange  fonr  steelyards  in  snch  a 
manner  that  a  platform  could  be  suspended  by  four  rods 
from  the  hooks  on  which  the  weight  is  ordinarily  hung. 
The  four  steelyards  were  placed  so  that  the  ends  carry- 
ing the  sliding  weights  were  attached  to  a  rod  extending 
to  a  fifth  steelyard.  By  sliding  a  weight  to  and  fro  on 
this  lever,  the  combined  pull  of  all  the  steelyards  was 
balanced.  A  whole  cart-load  of  iron  could  be  driven  on 
the  platform  and  weighed  in  a  few  moments.  This  oon- 
trivance  worked  so  well  that  a  demand  for  the  new  scale 
at  once  arose,  and,  abandoning  their  former  business,  the 
Fairbanks  devoted  themselves  to  scale  -  manufacture, 
until  they  are  mow  the  largest  and  most  successful  scale 
company  in  the  world. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Fairbanks  Brothers,  several 
other  firms  have  from  time  to  time  entered  upon  the 
manufacture  of  scales,  the  most  notable  of  these  being 
the  Howe,  the  BufiiEdo  and  the  Chicago  Scale  Companies, 
and  Rhel^  Bros,  of  Philadelphia. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  modifications  in 
detail,  the  scales  built  by  all  these  manufacturers  have 
been  constructed  on  the  plan  involving  the  lever  and 
knife-edge  principle,  that  is  to  say,  each  scale  consists  of 
a  combination  of  levers.  These  levers  are  so  arranged  as 
to  carry  a  platform  supported  on  their  shoit  arms,  while 
the  long  arms  are  connected  by  means  of  one  or  more 
additional  levers  to  a  scale-beam.  This  scale-beam  car- 
ries a  weight  or  poise  arranged  to  slide  to  and  fro  on  its 
long  arm.  It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that  a  very  small 
weight,  acting  on  the  long  arm  of  this  latter  lever,  aided 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  levers  supporting  the  plat- 
form, is  enabled  to  balance  a  very  large  weight  placed  on 
the  platform.  In  order  to  make  the  scale  sensitive  and  ac- 
curate, it  is  necessary  to  make  the  bearings  of  the  levers 
work  with  the  least  possible  friction.  In  the  ancient 
scales,  and  especially  in  the  wen  balance  variety,  this 
was  accomplished  by  simply  suspending  the  beam  by 
means  of  a  flexible  cord.  In  the  large  modern  platform 
scales,  where  the  load  to  be  weighed  is  perhaps  many 
hnndred  or  many  thousand  times  the  weight  of  the  poise 
used  to  estimate  it,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  the 
ntmost  care  to  reduce  all  friction  to  the  smallest  possible 
quantity.  To  this  end  the  levers  are  made  of  iron,  and 
the  bearings  supporting  the  platform  with  its  weight,  are 
made  of  the  hardest  steel,  ground  to  a  sharp  edge,  and 
set  on  a  correspondingly  hardened  plate  of  steel.  In- 
deed, in  the  most  accurate  and  delicate  scales,  where  ex- 
ceeding sensitiveness  is  required,  the  knife-edges,  as 
these  bearings  are  called,  are  made  of  agate,  ground  to 
almost  " razor-like"  sharpness.  Obviously,  the  accuracy 
of  the  scale  depends  entirely  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
knife-edges,  for  if,  even  by  carelessness  or  through  the 
natural  wear  to  which  any  two  bodies  are  subjected  that 
are  constantly  rubbed  together,  the  knife-edges  become 
flattened  and  dull,  the  levers  move  hard,  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  scale  is  lost  When  properly  constructed 
and  first  made,  a  knife-edge  scale  can  be  adjusted  to  have 
almost  any  desired  degree  of  accuracy.  But  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  extreme  sensitiveness 
is  rapidly  lost ;  and  as  an  instrument  of  precision  the 
knife-edge  scale  must  be  regarded,  even  by  its  warmest 


admirers,  as  open  to  very  serious  objections,  and  must 
sooner  or  later  g^ve  place  to  contrivances  less  subject  to 
deterioration. 

Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  scale-construction  may  be 
had  by  reference  to  the  following  illustrations,  giving 
a  perspective  view,  and  a  longitudinal  and  transverse 
section  of  a  large  scale  capable  of  weighing  200,000 
pounds. 

This  piece  of  apparatus,  while  constructed — so  far  as 
the  weighing  mechanism  is  concerned— in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  an  ordinary  scale,  has  some  peculiar 
modifications,  to  which  we  shall  presently  call  attention. 
Fig.  4  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  machine  in  question, 
and  Figs.  5  and  6  are  respectively  a  longitudinal  and 
transverse  section  of  the  machine.  From  the  perspective 
view,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  platform  of  the  machine 
consists  of  a  solid  construction  of  wrought  iron  I  beams. 
Turning  to  the  two  sections,  the  beams  b'  rest  on  font 
castings  V.  These  castings  stand  on  the  centre-pivots  of 
the  levers  c.  c.  The  short  arm  of  these  levers  is  sup- 
ported by  the  framework  of  the  machine,  while  the  long 
arms  run  to  the  centre,  and  are  attached  to  the  levers  a 
and  ^.  These  levers  are  attached  to  the  lever/,  which  la 
in  turn  (see  perspective  view]  attached  to  the  weighing 
beam.  Examine  for  a  moment  what  occurs  when  a  load 
is  placed  upon  the  platform.  The  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion acting  on  the  mass  of  material  placed  on  the  plat- 
form, is  transmitted  through  this  lever  system  to  the 
scale-beam,  and  by  this  combination  of  multiplying 
levers  a  comparatively  small  weight  of  ten  pounds  on 
the  beam  is  capable  of  balancing  200,000  pounds  on 
the  platform.  Of  course  every  time  a  weight  is  placed 
on  the  platform  sufficient  to  cause  the  beam  to  rise,  each 
of  the  eight  levers  with  their  twenty-four  knifo-edges 
must  move  a  trifle,  and,  notwithstanding  this  quantity 
is  exceedingly  small,  being  only  a  few  thousandths  of  an'i 
inch,  the  tendency  is  to  constantly  wear  away  and  flatten 
the  knife-edges,  impairing  the  sensitiveness  and  accuracy 
of  the  scale. 

When  properly  designed,  carefully  constructed  and 
discreetly  used,  such  a  scale  will  retain  a  good  degree  of 
sensitiveness  and  accuracy  for  a  long  time.  When  the 
machine  from  which  the  accompanying  illustrations  were 
taken  was  first  constructed,  it  was  sensitive  enough  to 
show  a  weight  of  a  single  pound  placed  on  the  platform. 
After  four  years'  wear,  during  which  time  it  has  been 
constantly  subjected  to  loads  up  to  its  capacity  of  200,000 
pounds,  the  wear  on  the  knife-edges  has  been  sufficient 
to  impair  the  sensitiveness  to  the  extent  of  requiring  a 
load  of  six  pounds  instead  of  the  former  one  i>ound,  to 
cause  the  beam  to  move.  In  comparison,  however,  with 
the  200,000  pounds  which  the  machine  is  capable  of 
weighing,  this  six  pounds  is  only  about  one-thirty  thou- 
sandth part ;  so  that,  excepting  in  cases  where  extreme 
accuracy  is  required,  the  knife-edgfe  scale,  on  account  of 
its  cheapness  of  construction,  is  likely,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  to  be  the  principal  mechanical  contrivance  for 
estimating  weight. 

The  lever  principle,  as  described  in  the  machine  just 
alluded  to,  is  the  one  involved  in  the  construction  of  all 
platform  scales,  from  the  smallest  portable  platform  scale 
on  which  one  steps  in  a  grocery  store,  to  see  if  they  reach 
average  weight,  up  to  the  largest  railway -track  scales 
capable  of  weighing,  at  a  single  time,  an  entire  train  of 
cars. 

Scales,  however,  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses besides  simply  that  of  weighing.  In  fact,  with 
particular  modifications  for  diflerent  circumstances,  they 
may  be  used  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  almost  any 
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force.  In  these  days 
of  longest  bridges, 
largest  steamships  and 
tallest  bnildings,  pub- 
lic safety  demands  that 
constmctors  in  every 
branch  of  architecture 
should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  ma- 
terials which  they  pro- 
pose to  use.  In  order 
to  ascertain  beyond  a 
question  that  the 
strength  of  a  particu- 
lar material  is  adequate 
to  the  strain  to  which 
it  is  to  be  subjected,  it 
is  customary  at  present 
for  architects  and  en- 
Queers  to  take  samples 
of  the  substance  to  be 
used  and  test  it,  either 
by  pulling  it  in  two 
or  crusbing  or  bend- 
ing it,  thus  ascertain- 
ing, by  direct  experi- 
ment, its  resistance. 
The  machine  in  the  il- 
lustrations on  this  page 
is  one  designed  to  an- 
swer these  very  im- 
portant  questions.     In 
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addition  to  the  scale 
portion  of  the  machine 
already  described,  six 
columns  will  be  noticed 
standing  on  the  plat- 
form, which  support  a 
heavy  crosshead.  Un- 
derneath this  cross- 
head  may  be  noticed 
a  second  crosshead 
standing  on  two 
screws.  By  means  ol 
appropriate  mechanism 
concealed  by  the  frame- 
work, this  lower  cross- 
head  can  be  moved  up 
and  down.  Inasmuch 
as  the  screws  pass 
through  the  platform 
without  touching,  the 
lower  orosshead  can 
movie  up  and  down 
without  producing  any 
effect  on  the  weighing- 
beam.  If,  however,  the 
lower  crosshead  be  con- 
nected vrith  the  upper 
crosshead  by  means  of 
a  bar  of  iron  or  steel 
or  other  material 
whose  strength  it  is 
desired  to  ascertain,  so 
that  the  downward 
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and  to  eDaiilo  the  results  to  be  obtained  free  from  any 

jiersoaai    equation.     To    this    end,  electricity  has   bee:i 

called  to  aHsint  the  testing-machine. 
Eeferrinpr  to  Fipf.  6  (the  cross-section  of  the  machine), 

it  will  btJ  «een  that  the  battery  O  is  attached  to  the  top 
of  the  adjusting  screws  h  h,  Theso 
screws  are  carefully  insulated  from 
the  rest  of  the  machine  by  stand- 
ing on  rubber  bases  and  passing 
through  rubber  bushings  held  in 
the  interior  of  the  top  casting, 
consequently  these  screws,  with 
their  corresponding  crosshead, 
are  electrically  insulated  from  the 
rest  of  the  testing-machine,  and 
being  joined  to  one  pole  of  the 
battery,  form  the  only  means  by 
which  the  current  can  flow  into 
the  machine  itself.     As   soon  as 
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motion  of  the  lower  head  is  resisted  by  the  strength 
of  the  test  piece,  then  the  amount  of  force  necessary 
to  produce  rupture  can  be  measured  by  the  weighing- 
beam. 

By  making  experiments  of  this  kind  upon  the  materials 
used  in  construction,  the  engineer,  architect  or  con- 
tractor cannot  only  design  correctly,  but  is  enabled  during 
the  time  of  construction  to  assure  himself  that  proper 
materials  are  supplied.  If,  in  the  United  States,  it  were 
customary,  as  it  is  in  some  European  countries,  to  require 
the  Government  approval  of  all  building  materials,  we 
should  hear  far  less  of  steamboat  explosions,  broken 
bridges,  and  collapsed  buildings. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  work  of  inspecting  ma- 
terials with  reference  to  their  suitability  for  construc- 
tive purposes  is  one  requiring  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
vestigator a  very  high  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill, 
and  a  conscientious  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 
In  designing  the  testing-machine  now  under  consider- 
ation, the  endeavor  has  been  to  make  the  machine  en- 
tirely automatic,  in   order  to   relieve   the   investigator. 
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the  test -piece  is  connected  ivitli  tbe  top  crossbead  it 
becomes  thereby  connected  with  the  battery.  On  the 
lower  end  of  the  specimen  may  be  seen  a  small  clamp 
carrying  an  electro-magnet.  One  end  of  the  wire  of  this 
magnet  is  in  connection  with  the  specimen,  while  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  is  joined  to  a  little  binding  screw  on 
top  of  the  magnet,  to  which  the  other  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery is  attached,  so  that  the  current  actuating  this  mag- 
net flows  through  the  test-piece  under  examination.  A 
magnetic  clutch  K,  for  holding  the  driving  belt  on  the 
tight  pulley,  is  also  included  in  this  part  of  the  batteiy 
circuit.  As  long  as  the  specimen  remains  intact  the  cur- 
rent flowing  from  the  battery  excites  the  two  magnets 
and  attracts  their  armatures.  When  the  rupture  of  the 
test-piece  occurs,  the  current  is  at  the  same  instant 
broken,  the  magnets  are  demagnetized,  the  magnetic 
clutch  K  is  released,  the  belt  slides,  by  means  of  a 
counterpoise  weight,  to  the  loose  pulley,  and  the  test- 
ing -  machine  stops.  In  Fig.  7  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
weighing  beam  consists  of  a  single  bar  suspended  on  a 
stand  at  one  end  and  inclosed  in  a  guard  at  the  other, 
while  on  this  beam  there  rests  a  semicircular  brass  box, 
forming  the  poise.  Along  the  top  of  the  beam,  t1>ere  is 
cut  an  exceedingly  fine  rack  and  the  motion  of  the  poise 
is  obtained  by  a  pinion  placed  inside  of  the  box  and  gear- 
ing into  this  rack.  From  the  lower  crosshead  of  the 
testing-machine,  connected  with  the  specimen,  the  elec- 
trical current  flows  into  the  butt  of  the  beam.  The  two 
mercury  cups  at  the  end  of  the  beam  are  so  arranged  that 
when  the  beam  is  in  the  centre  neither  cup  is  included  in 
the  electrical  current^  which  is  consequently  broken.  If 
the  force  on  the  platform  increases,  the  beam  rises  and 
the  upper  cup  is  brought  into  circuit  and  the  current 
flows.  Should  the  weight  in  the  testing  -  machine  de- 
crease, the  beam  falls  into  the  lower  cup,  and  the  electric 
circuit  is  also  completed  by  the  drop  of  the  beam.  The 
operation  of  this  piece  of  apparatus  is  substantially  as 
follows  :  Inside  of  the  brass  box  forming  the  poise,  there 
is  a  clockwork  motor  for  driving  the  poised  to  and  fro 
on  the  beam,  which  is  connected  with  the  mercury  cup  by 
means  of  some  brass  strips  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  steel 
bar  forming  the  beam.  These  strips  are  connected  with 
two  electro-magnets  on  the  inside  of  the  poise,  conse- 
quently when  the  beam  either  rises  or  falls,  one  or  the 
other  of  the  magnets  is  excited,  the  corresponding  train 
of  clockwork  thrown  into  action  and  the  poise  gradually 
rolls  to  and  fro  until  a  balance  is  re-established. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  the  weighing  and 
the  operation  of  the  testing-machine  are  concerned,  the 
apparatus  requires  no  manipulation,  but  is  perfectly 
capable  of  taking  care  of  itself.  It  now  remains  to  make 
the  machine  write  its  own  record  of  the  result  of  the  test. 
In  Fig.  8  is  an  illustration  of  a  large  brass  cylinder, 
containing  inside  a  mechanism  similar  to  that  in  the 
poise,  and  included  in  the  same  electrical  circuit.  From 
the  foregoing  description  it  is  seen  that  as  the  beam  rises 
and  falls  under  varying  loads,  the  poise  rolls  to  and  fro 
on  the  beann,  keeping  it  balanced.  The  mechanism  in 
the  cylinder  being  in  the  same  electrical  circuit  causes 
the  cylinder  to  turn  backward  and  forward  on  its  axis  in 
exact  correlation  with  the  motion  of  the  poise.  Over  the 
cylinder  is  a  little  carriage  carrying  a  pencil,  and  at- 
tached to  the  specimen  under  examination  by  means  of  a 
flexible  steel  tape.  As  the  poise  rolls  to  and  fro  on  the 
beam  the  cylinder  turns  backward  and  forward  under  the 
pencil.  As  the  specimen  stretches  or  compresses,  the 
pencil  is  pulled  to  and  fro  over  the  cylinder.  The  com- 
bination of  these  two  motions  causes  the  pencil  to  draw 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  on  the  cylinder  a  curved  line^ 


which  gives  a  complete  history  of  every  moment  of  the 
test  Therefore,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  place  a  speci- 
men in  the  machine  and  start  the  apparatus  going,  which 
may  then  be  left  to  itself.  When  the  specimen  breaks, 
the  machine  stops,  and  a  complete  continuous  auto- 
graphic record  of  the  experiment  is  found  on  the 
cylinder. 

In  Fig.  9  may  be  seen  an  illustration  of  a  testing- 
machine  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  a  different  design 
from  the  foregoing.  It  consists  of  a  long  horizonal 
framework  of  wrought  iron  channels,  upon  which  travels 
an  hydraulic  jack,  carrying  a  three-piston  pump,  and 
driven  by  a  belt  supported  on  two  idlers  at  the  end  of 
the  frame.  To  accommodate  the  different  lengths  of 
specimens  the  jack  can  be  run  to  and  fro  along  the  frame 
at  pleasure,  and  be  secured  by  means  of  four  heavy  steel 
pins  which  pass  directly  through  each  of  the  four 
columns  composing  the  frame,  between  the  parts  of 
which  run  steel  lugs  connected  rigidly  to  the  jack.  A 
system  of  valves  on  the  jack  provides  for  the  admission 
of  fluid  on  both  sides  of  the  piston,  so  that  the  jack  may 
be  used  either  in  tension  or  compression,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  operator.  At  the  fi'ont  end  of  the  testing-machine 
stands  a  large  bed -plate  of  cast  iron,  to  which  the 
columns  are  attached,  and  which  also  supports  the  weigh- 
ing mechanism  for  estimating  the  stresses.  This  mechan< 
ism  consists  of  two  heavy  levers  hung  from  the  frame- 
work of  I  beams,  so  as  to  swing  directly  in  front  of  the 
crosshead  of  the  jack.  On  the  central  pivot  of  these 
levers  there  is  hung  a  second  crosshead  for  the  reception 
of  the  other  end  of  the  test-piece.  By  means  of  two  hori- 
zontal links  these  levers  are  attached  to  two  knee-levers 
for  transforming  the  horizontal  stress  into  a  vertical  one, 
and  carrying  it  to  a  differential  lever,  which  conveys  it 
directly  to  the  beam. 

This  machine  has  a  capacity  of  600,000  pounds  in 
either  direction,  and  is  capable  of  testing  specimens  be- 
tween the  crossheads  up  to  twelve  feet  in  length.  A 
peculiar  feature,  however,  is  that  the  scale-crosshead  has 
an  extremely  large  opening,  and  the  framework  is  en- 
tirely open  directly  behind  it,  so  that  eye-bars  or  tension 
pieces  of  any  length  may  be  easily  tested. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  United  States  Government, 
realizing  the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  cf 
the  strength  of  building  materials,  undertook  the  con- 
struction of  a  t'Csting-machine  of  sufficient  capacity  for 
making  experiments  upon  the  full-sized  pieces  to  be  used 
in  buHding;  as,  for  instance,  the  shaft  of  an  ocean 
steamer,  a  railway  rail,  or  a  tie-rod  in  a  bridge.  Formerly 
it  had  been  customary  to  simply  test  specimens  of  build- 
ing material  rather  than  exact  duplicates  of  the  pieces  to 
be  used  in  structures.  Many  disasters  having  occurred 
under  circumstances  where  the  test-specimens  gave  good 
results,  engineers  began  to  perceive  the  importance  of 
experimenting  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  Government 
testing-machine  now  located  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal 
was  the  result.  This  machine,  with  its  capacity  of 
1,000,000  pounds,  is  far  larger  than  any  heretofore  built. 
To  meet  this  enormous  stress,  at  the  same  time  obviating 
the  objections  to  which  any  system  of  knife-edge  bearings 
is  open,  Mr.  A.  H.  Emery,  a  civil  engineer  of  wide  repu- 
tation, proposed  a  very  novel  and  ingenious  plan  of  con- 
structing an  absolutely  frictionless  weighing  mechanism. 
To  the  Government  committee  Mr.  £mery*s  plan  seemed 
to  possess  so  much  merit  that  he  was  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  the  Watertown  testing- 
machine,  an  illustration  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  10, 
and  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of 
mechanism  in  the  world.    A  complete  description  of  this 
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machine  wonld  transcend  the  limits  of  present  space.  In 
Fig.  11,  however,  is  an  illustration  of  a  smaller  and  less 
complicated  machine  embracing  the  same  principles. 
From  this  illustration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  machine 
consists  of  a  solid  iron  framework  standing  on  the  floor, 
from  which  arise  two  screws,  carrying  an  hytlranlic  press 
to  famish  the  necessary  force  for  destroying  the  speci- 
men. The  screws  previonsly  alluded  to  simply  afford  a 
means  of  adjusting  the  jack  so  as  to  accommodate  differ- 
ent lengths  of  specimen.  To  understand  the  weighing 
mechanism  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  Fig.  12,  which  gives 
a  detail  view  in  section  of  the  base  of  the  machine.  The 
e.ssential  part  of  this  weighing  mechanism  is  a  sort  of 
cast  iron  box  seen  near  the  letter  D,  The  testing-machine 
is  so  arranged  that  when  the  force  of  the  hydraulic  press 
is  applied  to  any  specimen  (in  our  illustration  the  speci- 
men under  examination  is  a  wrought  iron  I  beam),  this 
force  is  transmitted  through  the  specimen  to  the  base 
of  the  machine,  which  permits  the  force  applied  to  the 
specimen  to  be  received  on  the  top  of  the  cast  iron  box 
I)  previously  mentioned.  This  box  of  hydraulic  support, 
as  it  is  technically  called,  essentially  consists  of  a  very 
strong  and  heaty  ring  of  cast  iron  covered  with  a  thin, 
flexible  sheet  of  steel  or  brass,  and  flUed  with  a  fluid 
mixture  of  glycerine  and  alcohol. 

Now  it  is  very  evident  that  any  pressure  applied  to 
the  flexible  top  will  cause  a  corresponding  amount  of 
pressure  to  be  received  by  the  fluid  within  the  box,  and, 
if  there  should  be  any  outlet,  part  of  the  fluid  would  be 
forced  out  of  the  box.  Such  an  outlet  is  provided  in  the 
heavy  tube  /,  which  communicates  with  an  hydraulic 
support  precisely  similar  to  the  one  already  described 
excepting  that  in  the  second  support  the  flexible  dia- 
phragm is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  first  one, 
consequently  by  the  laws  of  hydrostatics  the  pressure  re- 
ceived by  the  second  support  is  as  much  less  than  that 
received  by  the  first  as  the  area  of  the  second  is  less  than 
the  area  of  the  first.  To  illustrate  :  if  we  suppose  that 
the  diaphragm  of  the  support  B  has  an  area  of  a  thou- 
sand square  inches,  and  the  load  received  by  it  is  100,000 
poimds,  and  the  second  support  in  communication  with 
the  first  by  means  of  the  pipe/  has  an  area  of  only  one 
square  inch,  then  the  amount  received  by  the  second 
support  will  be  one  thousandth  of  that  received  by  the 
first  support  or  100  pounds,  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  and  easily  measured. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Emery's  exceedingly  in- 
genious mechanism  for  weighing  by  means  of  hydraulic 
supports  with  fle;cible  diaphragms  entirely  elimhiated 
all  the  errors  due  to  friction.  It  now  became  necessary 
to  estimate  accurately  the  quantity  of  pressure  received 
by  the  second  hydraulic  support  A  common  scale- beam 
placed  in  connection  with  the  support  would  have  an- 
swered the  purpose  ;  but  here  again  the  objectionable 
knife-edge  would  tend  to  vitiate  the  accuracy  obtained  by 
the  hydraulic  system.  To  meet  this  objection,  Mr.  Emery 
contrived  a  scale-beam,  one  end  of  which  is  seen  in 
Fig.  13,  in  which  the  knife-edges  suspending  the  beam 
are  replaced  by  very  thin  metallic  ribbons,  B  B  and 
Bn  Bt.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  beam  suspended  by  a  thin 
metal  plate,  the  only  resistance  to  movement  is  that  of- 
fered by  the  molecules  of  the  metal ;  consequently,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  scale  of  this  kind  is  abso- 
lutely frictionless,  and,  by  proper  adjustment,  can  be 
rendered  almost  indefinitely  sensitive.  A  very  good  ex- 
ample of  a  complete  Emery  scale  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  14, 
which  represents  the  system  as  applied  to  a  gauge  for 
measuring  steam  or  hydraulic  pressure.  The  boiler 
pressure  is  received  by  the  cast-iron  block  D,  and  trans- 


mitted through  the  system  of  levers  ABC  and  J?,  all  ol 
which,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  suspended  by  thin  metallic 
ribbons.  The  end  of  the  lever  E  is  connected  with  a 
pointer  8,  moving  over  a  graduated  arc.  Gauges  built 
on  this  plan  have  been  made  so  sensitive  that  a  light 
pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  heavy  cast-iron  casing  would 
be  indicated  by  a  movement  of  the  needle.  While  the 
Emery  system  leaves  little  to  be  desired  mechanically, 
yet  the  amount  of  fine  and  accurate  machine- work  neces- 
sary to  manufacture  scales  on  this  plan  is  so  great  as  to 
render  them  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use,  and  applica- 
ble only  where  instruments  of  the  greatest  precision  are 
required,  regardless  of  expense. 

A  few  years  ago,  two  gentlemen  of  Cincinnati,  Pro- 
fessor Boeder,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Springer,  while  carrying 
out  some  chemical  experiments,  devised  a  form  of  bal- 
ance which  bids  foir  to  obviate  most  of  the  objections  of 
knife-edge  scales,  and  presents  the  additional  advantage 
of  a  tolerably  cheap  construction.  In  the  Emery  scale 
the  beam  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  thin  ribbon  of 
metaL  In  the  torsion  balance,  the  beam  is  suspended  on 
a  wire  tightly  stretched  horizontally,  and,  as  the  beam 
swings  to  and  fro,  the  suspending  wire  is  slightly  twisted 
in  first  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other.  The  sim- 
plest form  of  torsion  balance  is  a  very  light  beam,  sup- 
ported at  its  middle  point.  Fig.  15,  which  is  also  its 
centre  of  gravity,  by  a  stretched  wire,  the  wire  being 
firmly  fastened  to  the  beam.  A  weight  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  beam  will  exactly  balance  a  weight  at  the 
other  end.  The  sensitiveness  of  such  a  balance  depends 
upon  having  the  torsional  resistance  of  the  wire 
almost  infinitely  small.  This  requires  a  very  thin  wire, 
and,  as  thin  wires  when  stretched  horizontally  are  not 
strong,  the  balance  can  be  used  only  for  very  small 
weights.  Such  a  balance  was  Bitchie's,  mentioned  in 
the  "  Encydopoedia  Britannica,'*and  it  was  a  total  fail- 
ure for  large  weights.  If  the  wire  is  made  large  enough 
to  have  an  appreciable  strength,  its  torsional  resistance 
prevents  the  balance  being  sensitive.  This  torsional 
resistance  also  increases  directly  as  the  arc  of  twisting, 
up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  the  wire. 

To  get  rid  of  the  effect  of  torsional  resistance  in 
diminishing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  balance,  was  one 
of  the  chief  ends  of  Messrs.  Boeder  and  Springer's 
efforts.  They  accomplished  it  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent ways  ;  but  the  simplest,  and  the  one  which  will 
be  most  generally  advisable  to  adopt,  is  the  placing  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  above  its  point  of  sup- 
port. In  knife-edge  balances  such  a  placing  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  would  make  the  beam  top-heavy,  or  in 
unstable  equilibrium  ;  the  centre  of  gravity  would  always 
tend  to  reach  its  lowest  point  and  tip  the  beam.  In  the 
torsion  balance,  however,  this  top-heaviness  acts  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  torsional  resistance  of  the  wire, 
and  may  be  made  to  entirely  neutralize  it.  We  thus  have 
the  torsional  resistance  exerted  to  keep  the  beam  hori- 
zontal, and  the  high  centre  of  gravity  tends  to  tip  it  out 
of  the  horizontal.  The  adjustment  of  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  so  as  to  neutralize  the  torsional  resist- 
ance is  most  easily  made  by  having  a  poise  placed 
immediately  above  the  centre  of  the  torsional  wire,  and 
making  it  adjustable  vertically  by  means  of  a  screw  and 
nut  When  the  torsional  resistance  is  entirely  neutral- 
ized, the  balance  becomes  infinitely  sensitive,  and  any 
smaller  degree  of  sensitiveness  that  may  be  desired  can 
be  obtained  by  simply  lowering  the  poise. 

Wbat  is  to  be  the  scale  of  the  futui*e  it  is  impossible  to 
state.  Whether  it  is  to  be  a  scale  on  the  Emery  system, 
or  on  that  of  the  torsion  balance,  or  whether  some  new 
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iavention  will  arise  eclipsing  each  of  these,  must  be  left 
to  the  future  to  decide.  But  certain  it  is  that,  so  far  as 
instruments  of  precision  are  concerned,  the  days  of  knife- 
odge  scales  are  over.    For  the  coarser  commercial  trans- 


actions the  knife-edge  scale  mil  doubtless  long  hold  its 
place.  But  science,  with  a  constantly  increasing  desire 
for  accuracy,  now  demands  a  weighing-machine  which, 
when  weighed  in  balance  of  scientific  exactness,  shall 
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FIG.  18.— XMD  OF  SCALE-BKAM. 

not  be  found  wanting  in  qualities  so  essential  to  scien- 
tific  research. 

How  Many  Ancestobs  Have  We. —  A  discussion  of 
some  interest  has  been  made  between  the  Rev.  Hemy 
Kendall,  a  writer  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly^  and 
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Professor  Angelo  Heilprin,  of  Phfladelphia,  who.  prints 

his  criticisms  in  The  jhuerictm,  of  tliat  city,  as  to  the 
Dtmil>eF  of  ancestors  of  a  given  communitj  of  persona 
now  living.  '*  In  the  first  generation/'  Mr.  Kendall  trnly 
KftjB,  **a  man  i^eckons  onlv  two  ancestors,  his  father  and 
mother.  In  the  second  generation  the  two  are  converted 
into  foHrt  since  he  has  two  grandfathers  and  two  graiid- 
raothers,  Bnt  each  of  these  fonr  hail  two  parent43,  and 
tUns  in  the  third  generation  there  are  found  to  be  eight  an- 
cestors, that  is,  eight  great- grandparents.     In  the  fonrtli 


VSIOHINCklCACHINXBT.'*  7IO.  9 — TESTIKO-lfAOBINK. 

peneratiozi  the  nnmber  of  ancestors  is  sixteen  ;  in  the  fifth, 
tliirty-two  j  in  the  sixth,  sixty-four  ;  in  the  seventh,  128. 
In  the  tenth  it  has  risen  to  1,024  ;  in  the  twonticth  it 
becomes  1,018,576  ;  in  the  thirtieth  no  fewer  than 
1,073,741,834.  To  ascend  no  higher  than  the  twen^j- 
fourth  generation  we  reach  the  snm  of  16,767,216,  which 
is  a  gr«at  deal  more  than  all  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  when  that  generation  was  in  existence.  For,  if  we 
reckon  a  generation  at  thirty-three  years,  twenty-fonr  of 
Bucb  will  carry  ns  back  792  years,  or  to  a.d.  1093,  when 


no.  li.^  EMXBT  BOAIA 

"William  the  Conqneror  had  been  sleeping  in  his 
grave  at  Caen  only  six  years,  and  his  son  William 
II.,  Buniained  Enfus,  was  reigning  over  the  land. 
At  thiit  time  the  total  nil  ruber  of  tlie  inhabitants 
of  England  could  have  been  little  more  than  two 
millions,  the  amount  at  which  it  is  estimated  during 
tlie  reign  of  the  Conijueror.  It  was  only  one-eightli 
of  a  uineteenth-century  man*s  ancestors  if  the  normal 
ratio  of  progression,  as  just  shown  by  a  simple  pro- 
cosB  of  arithmetic,  had  received  no  check,  and  if  it 
Imd  not  been  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  popnla- 
tion  of  the  country.  Sinoo  the  result  of  the  law  of 
proi^refision,  had  there  been  room  for  its  expansion, 
would  have  been  eight  times  the  actual  population, 
by  80  much  tlie  more  is  it  certain  that  the  lines  of 
Bvety  EngliBiiman^s  ancestry  nm  np  to  every  man 
and  every  woman  in  the  reign  of  WilUam  L>  from 
the  King  and  (Jneen  downward,  who  left  descend' 
ants  in  the  island,  and  whoRe  progeny  has  not  died 
out  there/'  To  this  Professor  Heilprin  suggests  a 
cantions  adherence.  One  fjallacy  in  it,  he  pointa 
out,  cojieists 
in  the  fact 
that  ten  chH- 
dreu  of  t  \i  e 
same  i>arent.s 
have  not  ten 
times  those 
ancestors ,  but 
just  the  same ; 
and  another  con- 
sists in  tlio  fact 
that  where  two 
persons  of  one 
family  marry  two 
of  another,  their  children  have  the  one  set  of  ancestors  ; 
another  fallacy  is  that  a  person's  ancestors  beyond  the 
third  remove  are  likely  to  be  not  all  different,  bnt  in 
many  cases  the  same  persons.    Thus,  in  the  case  where 
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first-cousins  many,  though  their  child  has  eight  great- 
grandparents,  the  eight  are  really  but  six  individuals, 
two  being  common  to  both  sides  of  the  lineage.  Beyond 
the  third  remove,  of  course,  this  liability  to  duplication 
continually  increases,  and  the  same  parents  will  often 
be  found  figuiing  in  several  places.  The  repetition  of 
parents  will  be  greater  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
whei^  families  of  rank  or  wealth  have  intermarried 
greatly  within  themselves  or  among  a  small  group,  for 
reasons  of  state.  **In  localities  where  there  has  been 
little  movement  or  migration  the  common  ancestorship 
"will  be  very  frequent.  So,  too,  the  different  classes— in 
England,  for  example— have  kept  to  themselves  very 
much.  It  is  true  that  where  there  were  many  "younger 
sons,"  some  part  of  the  aristocratic  families  has  gradually 
subsided  into  middle  or  common  rank,  but  these  transi- 
tions are  but  a.  part  of  the  case.  If  we  were  to  classify 
the  population  of  England,  at  the  time  of  William  I.,  it 
would  be  found  that  some  have  now  (as  Mr. Kendall  says), 
no  living  progeny ;  that  others  are  represented  by  de- 
scendants whose  lines  traced  back  would  reach  a  great 
many  in  that  class,  but  not  all,  the  repetitions  in  the  far 
generations  overcoming  the  doubling  process  ;  and  that 
probably  no  one  person  on  earth  had  the  whole  number 
for  his  ancestors.  That  *'  the  lines  of  every  Englishman's 
ancestry  run  up  to  every  man  and  every  woman  in  the 
reign  of  William  I.  (excluding  the  children,  and  those 
whose  progeny  has  died  out),  is  a  monstrous  miscalcu- 
lation/;^  

RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

English  scientific  journals  contain  an  account  of  the  scheme 
of  a  British  inventor  by  which  a  lightship,  cable  station  and 
harbor  of  refuge  can  be  established  in  midocean.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  invention  consist  of  an  eighty-foot  square  steel 
cushion  with  a  pyramid  top,  having  a  deck  and  sixty-foot  light- 
tower  at  Its  apex,  the  principal  feature  of  the  invention.  Four 
cables  from  the  corners  connect  at  a  considerable  depth  with  a 
single  anchor-cable,  thus  allowing  the  vessel  to  swing  freely  before 
any  wind  or  current.  From  the  centre  of  the  vessel  wires  will 
connect  with  the  various  Atlantic  cables,  so  that  ship-news  can  be 
transmitted.  Bafety  Is  assured  by  extreme  strength  and  minute 
subdivision  into  water-tight  compartments;  also  by  the  shape  of 
the  deck  and  sides,  from  which  the  heaviest  waves  will,  the  in- 
ventor claims,  be  deflected.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  this 
plan  is  not  beyond  possibility  of  accomplishment.  The  advant- 
ages claimed  for  it  were  :  First,  that  shipwrecked  sailors  or 
foundering  vessels  would  have  a  refuge  for  which  to  steer; 
second,  that  such  a  lightship  would  become  a  place  of  call  for 
ocean  steamers,  even  though  not  In  distress,  ana  that  much  ship 
news  could  therefore  be  furnished  ;  third,  that  invaluable  aid 
would  be  given  to  weather-bureau  forecasts ;  fourth,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  cable  transmission  would  be  greatly  diminished  by  use  of 
relay  apparatus,  such  as  this  vessel  could  contain. 

Sevebal  attempts  have  been  made  to  transplant  the  lobsters  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  but  so  far  the 
success  is  Imperceptible.  Livingston  Stone,  knowing  that  lobsters 
had  boon  carried  long  distances  by  rail,  and  sent  to  England, 
made  three  attempts  to  introduce  living  Eastern  lobsters  to  Call- 
lornian  waters,  and  at  the  last  attempt  succeeded,  planting  appar- 
ently healthy  examples  In  San  Francisco  Bay.  V/hether  the  tem- 
perature or  specific  gravity  or  saltness  of  the  Pacific  Is  at  fault,  or 
what  is  the  reason,  is  not  known,  but  breeding  has  not  followed 
this  transplantation.  Many  accounts  have  appeared  since  of  the 
taking  of  young  lobsters  near  San  Francisco,  but  these  have 
always  proved  to  belong  to  a  local  species  distinct  from  our  East- 
em  one,  which  never  attain  a  length  of  more  than  three  or  four 
Inches,  and  were  mistaken  for  the  young  of  the  ne":7'?omer8. 
Careful  observations  upon  the  comparative  tempenitare  and 
density  of  the  waters  of  the  two  coasts  would  be  ot  great  ad- 
vantage in  undertaking  the  transplantation  ot  edible  marine 
forms  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

Onb  of  the  latest  novelties  in  the  way  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery Is  a  shoe-tying  machine  made  by  a  Baptist  clergyman  of 
Palmer,  Mass.,  named  Weeks.  This  machine  Is  described  as 
adap^  for  tying  up  or  pairing  boots,  shoes,  rubbers,  etc.,  as  well 
as  gloves  and  hosiery,  putting  strings  into  tags,  etc.,  and  can  be 
operated  by  steam  or  hand  power.  It  will  tie  about  six  times  a^ 
fast  as  by  hand,  the  hole  is  much  smaller  than  thnt  mndo  by  a 
tying-awl,  while  the  knot  is  larger  |n  proportion  to  the  string  used 
than  when  tied  by  hand,aad  the  articles  worked  upon  are  les-i 
liable  to  injury. 


SoKB  Interesting  discoveries  In  relation  to  the  distillation  of 
coal-tar  wore  brought  out  in  a  late  lecture  before  the  Franklin 
Institute  of  PhlladSphla,  by  Professor  8.  P.Sadtler.  an  abstract  of 
which  has  been  printed.  It  appears  that  if  bituminous  ooal  be 
subjected  to  an  Intense  heat  in  a  dosed  retort,  it  resolves  itself 
Into  three  products— the  fine  carbon  or  coke,  the  gaseous  vapor 
for  distillation,  and  the  mixture  called  coal-tar.  The  possibilities 
of  the  former  two  substances  are  fairly  well  understood .  It  Is  Uie 
coal-tar  which  presents  the  most  Interesting  problems  to  the  in- 
dustrial chemist.  What  can  be  made  of  It  ?  It  Is  to  this  question 
that  Professor  Sad  tier  addresses  himself,  combining  the  results  of 
his  own  studies  with  his  observation  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Europe.  In  America  we  are  behind  Europe  in  the  matter 
of  utilizing  the  residuals  of  manufacturing  processes.  Necessity 
has  driven  them  to  make  the  utmost  they  can  out  of  every  raw 
material.  Professor  Sadtler  describes  five  processes  in  use  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  utilization  of  coal-tar,  fc>r  the  manufacture  of 
substances  highly  useful  in  the  arts,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
besides  furnishing  pure  tar  for  its  proper  uses.  The  lecture  is 
amply  Illustrated  with  diagrams  of  apparatus,  etc.  It  is  of  inter- 
est not  only  to  the  chemist  and  the  industrialist,  but  to  the  political 
economist,  as  opening  vistas  of  the  utilization  of  residuals,  which 
may  make  many  things  possible  and  profitable  which  now  are  not 
so.  Europe  succeeds  and  America  fails  In  the  production  of  beet- 
sugar,  because  we  have  not  learned  to  avoid  the  waste  of  residuals. 

In  a  paper  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  reported 
in  Science,  Dr.  W.  N.  Bullard  has  lately  given  Interesting  results 
from  his  studies  of  tea-poisoning.  He  arrives  at  the  important 
conclusions  that  the  action  of  tea  is  cumulative,  and  is  more  pro- 
nounced on  the  young  and  those  in  a  depressed  physical  con- 
dition, although  persons  otherwise  healthy  not  infrequentiy  show 
poisonous  symptoms  ;  that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  class  of  people  ex- 
amined by  him,  chiefly  adult  women,  the  average  amount  needed  • 
to  cause  poisonous  symptoms  was  a  little  less  than  Ave  cups  daily, 
and  that  chronic  tea-poisoning  is  a  freauent  affection,  whose  most 
common  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  dyspepsia,  palpitation, 
headache,  vomiting  and  nausea,  combined  with  nervousness  and 
hysterical  and  neuralgic  affections,  frequentiy  ac3ompanied  by 
constipation  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart 

The  Mechanical  Engineer  explains  why,  In  rooms  heated  by  a 
stove,  it  is  common  to  flnd  various  temperatures,  and  a  conse- 
quent great  waste  of  fuel,  in  extremely  cold  weather.  "  The  cause 
of  the  variation  in  the  air  of  the  room  \b  not  wholly  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather  outside,  but  to  the  stove  itself,  which,  by 
reason  of  its  demand  for  oxygen  to  burn  the  fuel,  creates  draughts 
toward  Itself  from  all  sides,  and  is  actually  consuming,  or  ex- 
hausting, its  own  heat.  The  waste  thus  entailed  is  manlfestiy 
enormous,  ana  can  be  readily  checked  by  supplying  air  to  the  Are 
from  a  conduit  leading  directiy  from  the  external  ^r,  the  same.  In 
fact,  as  cold  air  is  now  supplied  to  furnaces  in  the  cellars.  In 
such  a  case  the  hot  air  in  the  room  would  not  be  drawn  into  the 
stove,  draughts  would  be  prevented,  and  the  rooms  heated  more 
equally  and  economically.'* 

Thkbb  appeared  in  this  column  some  months  ago  an  account 
of  the  reddening  of  codflsh,  which  from  time  to  time  has  greatiy 
annoyed  the  flshermen  and  flsh-curers  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  the 
headquarters  of  the  codflsh  trade  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
minute  alga  named  Claihrocystxs  roseo-perticina,  and  associated 
with  it  is  another  parasite  called  Sarcina  morrhua  (Farlow). 
Since  then  this  peculiar  redness,  theretofore  known  only  on  our 
coast,  has  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  France.  In  Algiers  sickness  was  caused  by  eating  the 
reddened  flsh,  which  was  found  filled  with  the  dathrocyslia  ;  but 
tn  France  no  harm  followed,  though  a  third  parasite  (a  kind  of 
fungus)  was  discovered  In  the  flsh.  The  wide  distribution  of 
these  parasites  is  interesting. 

An  English  mlcroscoplst  has  satisfled  himself  that  pear-blight 
is  caused  by  bacteria,  and  he  flnds  that  sap  from  an  infected  tree, 
when  inoculated  into  a  healthy  tree.  Invariably  produced  blight. 
The  same  evil  effects  follow  Inoculation  by  "  oultures"  carried  to 
the  sixth  generation  of  organisms.  As  a  crucial  test,  the  experi- 
menter flltored  a  bacterio  solution,  and  Inoculated  two  healtliy 
trees  side  by  side,  one  with  the  flltored,  the  other  with  the  un- 
flltered,  solution.  The  former  received  no  harm,  but  the  latter 
tree  was  blighted. 

The  frequent  failure  of  mild  steel  plates  and  bars  has  long 
puzzled  engineers  to  account  for.  It  has  recentiy  been  studied  by 
a  German  physicist,  C.  E.  Stromeyer,  who  attributes  the  fracture  to 
deterioration,  resulting  from  their  being  worked  when  at  a  "  blue 
heat''  Out  of  twelve  samples  thus  treated,  which  were  tasted  by 
him,  nine  broke  at  a  single  blow  of  the  hammer,  while  the  re- 
mainder were  scarcely  less  brittle.  The  moral,  of  course,  is,  that 
the  "  blue  heat  '*  method  should  be  abandoned. 

A  PROMINENT  lead-smelter  in  Wales  was  moved  by  an  account 
of  the  efPcacy  of  an  electric  spark  In  clearing  a  dusty  atmo- 
sphere, to  try  it  in  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  nis  works,  where 
the  fumes  of  volatilized  lead  were  contmually  escaping  from  the 
flues  and  poisoning  the  atmosphere.  An  experimental  shaft 
was  made  of  barrels  with  windows  out  in  them,  and  the  electric 
spark  was  transmitted.  The  experiment  Is  claimed  to  have  been 
a  complete  success. 

Pbofbbsob  Leslbt,  of  the  State  Geological  Survev  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  published  in  a  paper  entitied  "The  Geology  of  the 
Pittsburg  CJoal  Region."  some  Interesting  conclusions  in  respect  to 
that  Important  part  of  the  country.    The  amount  of  coal  in  the 
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Pittsburg  region  is  estimated  at  about  tliirty  billion  tons,  an 
amount  ineicnausUble  for  centuries  to  come.  At  present  about 
eleven  million  tons  arc  annually  taken  away  from  this  bed.  This 
is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  output  of  Pennsylvania  in 
bituminous  coal,  and  one-third  in  anthracite.  Professor  Lesley  is 
less  hopeful  in  regard  to  gas  and  oil,  however.  **I  take  the 
opportunity/*  he  says,  "to  express  my  opinion  in  the  strongest 
terms,  that  the  amazing  exhibition  of  oil  and  gas  which  has  char- 
acterized tho  last  twenty  years,  and  will  probably  characterize  the 
next  fen  or  twenty  years,  is  nevertheless  not  only  geologically, 
but  historically,  a  temporary  and  vanishing  phenomenon,  one 
which  young  men  will  live  to  see  come  to  its  natural  end.'*  This 
opinion,  is  He  affirms,  one  derived  from  long  acquaintance  with 
the  subject. 

TiEBS-ABosKT  Is  an  alloy  much  employed  in  the  manufactories 
of  France  for  the  manufacture  of  silverware.  As  indicated  by  its 
name,  it  consists  of  one-third  silver  and  two-thirds  aluminium, 
and  is  worked  to  great  advantage  both  by  reason  of  its  cheaper 
price  and  Its  superior  hardness  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  more 
easily  pressed  and  engraved  than  silver-copper  alloys.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly come  into  wide  use  for  a  great  variety  of  tableware  and 
household  utensils  as  soon  as  our  metallurgists  are  able  to  ex- 
tract the  exceodinglv  useful  aluminium  from  the  oommon  clay 
with  which  it  has  hitherto  declined  to  part  company.  Another 
very  useful  alloy,  largely  made  in  Germany,  is  produced,  by  keeping 
for  two  f>r  three  hours  at  a  bright-red  heat  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  powdered  copper  scales  and  two  parts  of  bone-black.  These 
unite  to  form  a  white  electroplate. 

The  prevalence  of  tho  tapeworm  disease  in  South  Australia 
has  directed  attention  to  its  manifestation  in  dogs.  It  was  found 
that  the  dogs  of  that  country  were  to  a  great  extent  responsible, 
since  of  vagrant  curs  fully  one-half  possessed  tapeworms,  while 
a  lesser  proportion  of  the  dogs  of  higher  breed,  and  hence  bettor 
eared  for,  were  also  aftected. 
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A  FALSEHOOD  travcls  now  much  faster  than  it  did  furmeiiy. 
The  invention  of  the  telegraph  accounts  for  the  increased  speed. 

A  SUFFERER  by  a  late  railway  accident,  rushing  wildly  about, 
was  asked  If  l\e  was  hurt.  •'lHO,"he  said;  but  i  can't  llnd  my 
umbrella.^ 

After  wringing  your  friend's  hand  until  he  smiles  all  over, 
proceed  with  your  burst  of  hospitality  thus  :  "  My  dear  fellow,  if 
you  are  ever  within  ten  miles  of  my  house,  I  hope  you  will  stay 
there  r 

At  the  Theatre.— 5?ie ;  "  Don't  you  think  something  ought 
to  be  done  toward  uplifting  the  stage  ?'*  He :  *'  Yes:  or  perhaps 
something  towiird  the  lowering  of  the  bonnet  would  serve  tne 
same  purpose.'* 

A  MAN  with  one  eye  laid  another  man  a  wager  that  ho  (tho 
one-eyed  J  saw  more  than  the  other.  The  wager  ^^^as  accepted. 
*'  You  have  lost,**  said  the  first ;  '*  I  can  see  two  eyes  in  your 
face,  and  you  can  see  only  one  in  mine.'* 

A  bad-tempered  old  bachelor  declares  that  an  ox-team  is 
singularly  symbolic  of  courtship  and  marriage,  for  it  begins  with 
a  bow,  continues  with  a  ring  and  a  yoke,  progresses  with  a  tongue, 
and  ends  by  presenting  to  the  world  the  picture  of  a  goaded  pair. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  repeated  a  man  much  given  to  talking.  "  I  played 
with  Irving  for  several  years.**  **  Why,"  said  his  friend,  "  I  didn't 
know  you  were  ever  on  the  stage  I'*  "Wasn't  neither,"  rejoined 
the  gossip;  **I  played  marbles  with  him  when  we  were  boys  at 
school*' 

He  was  PRAcncAii.— jSAe  (emphatically) :  *'  How  kind  of  nature 
to  bestow  upon  the  blind  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  colors  by 
the  sense  of  touch  1"  J7e  (philosophically)  :  '*Yes  ;  but  it's  not 
altogether  confined  to  Uie  sightless.  In  this  hard  world  a  fellow 
needn't  be  bUnd  to  feel  blue T' 

A  doctor,  on  oalling  upon  a  gentleman  who  had  been  some 
time  ailing,  put  a  fee  into  the  patient's  hand,  and  took  the 
medicinenimself  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  sick  man.  He 
was  not  made  sensible  of  his  error  till  he  found  himself  getting 
ill  and  the  patient  getting  better. 

"I  THINK  ni  get  out  and  stretch  my  leuni  a  little,'*  said  a  tall 
man,  as  the  tndn  stopped  at  a  station.  **  Oh,  don't,"  said  a  pas- 
senger, who  had  been  sitting  opposite  to  him,  and  who  had  been 
much  embarrassed  by  the  legs  of  his  tall  companion ;  "  dont  do 
tbatl    They  are  too  long  already.'* 

Macreadt  tells  of  an  actor  who.  In  rendering  the  words,  '*  the 
poisoned  cup, '  constantly  said,  **  The  cois6ned  pup,"  to  the  groat 
aeUgfat  of  lus  audiences.  On  one  occasion  he  rendered  it  cor- 
TQ^y.  Instantly  there  was  an  uproar,  and  he  was  not  permitted 
to  proceed  till  he  had  given  "  the  colsoned  pup,"  when  ho  Avas 
rewarded  with  shouts  of  applause. 

'*  I  AM  going  to  that  show  if  it  rains  pitchforks  "  said  Nellie,  as 
she  wus  calling  on  one  of  the  neighbors.  The  shower  came  and 
NeUie  did  not  go.  The  day  after,  she  met  the  little  girl  she  had 
oalled  (m,  who  twitted  her  about  the  show,  saying,  *'  I  thought  you 
were  going  II  it  rained  pitchforks."  '*  Well,"  said  Nellie,  solemnly, 
^it  dSd  sot  rain  pitchforks,  did  it  ?** 
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"  You  dont  love  me— I  know  you  don't,**  said  a  young 
lady  to  her  husband.  **  I  give  you  credit,  my  dear,  ioi 
penetration,'*  was  his  consoUng  reply. 

**  Doctor,'*  said  a  man,  "  I  am  overworked.  I  must  have  rest. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?"  "Join  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  quit  work,*'  the  doctor  replied. 

•'  Yod'vb  eaten  next  to  nothing,"  lisped  Smithers,  who  was 
dining  with  his  girl.  "  Oh,  I  always  do  that  when  I  sit  next  to 
you,"  responded  the  young  lady,  pleasantly. 

"  Susan,  bring  me  some  water,  with  the  chill  taken  off."  "  Yes, 
ma'am,  directly.^'  "Susan,  what  on  earth  keeps  you?"  "I'm 
looking  for  the  chill,  ma'am,  and  I  can't  find  it.^' 

..o!*^^^  ^^  ^"°^  a  hurry?"  said  a  man  to  an  acquainTancflL 
Sir,     he  replied.  "  I  have  bought  a  new  bonnet  for  my  wife, 
and  fear  the  fashion  may  change  before  I  get  home.'* 

"  Why.  Nellie,"  exclaimed  a  mother  to  her  little  girl,  "  how 
your  hands  do  look  I  You  never  saw  my  hands  as  dirty  hs  yours 
arel"  ••  No;  but  your  mamma  did,"  was  the  prompt  reply' of  the 
artless  NeUie.  *^ ' 

•*  What  amused  me  most  at  the  opera,"  said  an  Arab  chief  who 
had  been  taken  to  hear  "Faust,"  *♦  was  a  musician  in  the  orchestra 
seated  a  little  higher  than  the  rest,  who  performed  on  an  invisibla 
instrument  with  a  stick.** 

A  PEiEND  oalled  upon  Rossini,  the  great  musical  composer,  one 
day,  and  found  him  smoking.  **  Ah,  that  is  good,  said  he,  taking 
out  his  cigar-case;  "you  don't  object?"  "Pardon  me,"  replied 
Rossini,  placidly,  "  the  smoke  of  my  own  cigar  satisfies  mo." 

Charlie  isn't  always  correct  in  his  pronunciation,  but  he  is  apt 
to  state  the  facts  very  clearly.  He  rushed  into  the  house  the  other 
day  and  cried:  "Oh I  'ma,  that  tooth  does  ache.  I'll  bet  It's 
ulsterated.    It  couldn't  have  been  hotter  even  with  an  ulster  on," 

A  learned  counsel  was  defending  a  female  client  charged  with 
theft  before  Mr.  Justice  Byles,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  really 
kleptomania.  " Of  course,"  he  said,  "your  lordship  knows  what 
that  is  ?"  "  Oh,  yes,'*  replied  the  judge;  "and  I  am  sent  down 
here  to  cure  it  I" 

"  Well,  how  did  you  like  the  sermon  to-day  ?'*  "The  sermon  ?" 
"Yes  ;  you  were  at  church,  were  you  not?"  "Why,  yes,  cer- 
tainly." "Then  you  can  tell  me  how  you  liked  the  sermon,  I 
suppose.  You  heard  it,  didn't  you?**  "Heard  it?  Certainly 
not.    I  belong  to  the  choir." 

"  My  love,"  said  a  wife,  fondly,  "  am  I  not  to  have  that  beauti- 
ful dress  pattern  I  spoke  of  ?"  "  Be  patient,  my  dear,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  I  will  only  say  there  is  a  surprise  in  store  for  you."  ••  In 
store  for  me  1"  she  snapped ;  "  that's  where  it  will  stay.  A  r<«l 
surprise  would  be  something  for  me  at  home." 

Overheard  Coming  out  op  Church.— »Sftn ;  "  Next  time  yon 
want  to  sleep  during  the  sermon  you'd  better  go  and  sit  witli 
Mr.  A.,  and  lay  your  head  on  him.  You*d  be  really  comfortable 
then."  i3e.-  '^Why?  Is  Mr.  A.  nice  and— ahem— soft?"  Site: 
"No;  but  he  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church." 

In  reply  to  old  Tulllver's  query,  "  Wat's  Euclid  ?'*  it  was  re- 

flled  :  "  It's  definitions,  and  axioms,  and  triangles,  and  things, 
t's  a  book  I  have  got  to  learn  in— there's  no  sense  in  it."  (Such 
is  the  view  of  some  boys  of  the  present  day,  as  we  discovered  in 
looking  over  answers  to  a  recent  examination  paper.) 

There  was  once  a  plain  outspoken  judge  who,  addressing  the 
jury,  said  :  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury:  In  this  case  the  counsel 
on  both  sides  are  unintelligent  ;  the  witnesses  on  both  sides 
are  incredible  ;  and  the  plalntifT  and  defendant  are  both  such 
bad  characters,  that  to  me  it  is  indifferent  which  way  you  give 
your  verdict*' 

One  wet,  miserable,  foggy  London  day  in  Autumn  CTharles 
Lamb  was  accosted  by  a  beggar-woman  with,  "  Pray,  sir,  bestow 
a  little  charity  upon  a  poor  destitute  widow  woman  who  is  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  food.  Believe  me,  sir,  I  have  seen  better  days.** 
"  So  have  I,**  said  Lamb,  handing  the  poor  creature  a  shilling, 
"  so  have  I ;  it's  a  miserable  day  I    Oood-by  I" 

"  Well,**  said  the  persevering  governess,  "  I  will  put  it  in 
nnother  shape.  If  it  takes  one  servant  nine  hours  to  do  Uie  entire 
housework  of  a  family,  how  long  will  it  take  three  servants  to  do 
it?"  IaUU  mU:  "Oh  I  I  can  answer  that  I  heard  mamma 
speak  of  it  this  very  morning.**  Teacher :  "Well,  how  long  will 
it  take  them  ?"    Lime  NM :  ^'  Three  times  as  long  I'* 

A  Personality  he  oould  not  Stand.—"  Yes,**  said  the  doctor 
to  an  editor  consulting  him,  "you  need  exercise;  your  blood  is 
sluggfeh,  your  circulation  is  weak— not  what  it  ought  to  be.** 
"Circulation  weak  I  Net  what  it  ought  to  bel"  repeated  the 
editor,  warmly.  "  Why,  sir.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  our 
circulation  is  double  that  of  any  of  our  contemporaries  I*' 

Meiaphors  that  Run  Away.— The  English  Bar  is  familiar 
with  some  choice  specimens  of  unaccommodating  metaphor- as, 
for  instance,  the  celebrated  opening.  "  These  gentleman  have 
fished  about  until  they  have  found  a  mare*s  nest,  and  on  that 
they  hang  their  bill.'*  Tl\e  latest  contribution  In  this  line  comes 
from  a  detective  agency,  which  stiites  ttiat  its  oi&oers  *'  thought 
thQV  hod  a  good  clew,  but  it  exploded.** 
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THE    NESTOR    OF   MONARCHS. 


By  Gkorge  arAKEPEACE  Tovvxr 
TffT  Empf^rnr  'WiTliiinfi    of  O^rmany  ia  the  most  pietivr- 
no    aoil     intt^r&sting  figure  in   tUe  groujj  of 
INSfku   tnonxtrciis.     Ererjtliiiig  about  liiiii— his 


great  nud  yefc  vigoroiia  ago  ;  Lia  Rtnnly  hm 
character  ;  the  hiiig  seri<?s  of  atirriug*  and 
events  which  he  Las  witDessed,  and  m  whic 
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often  borne  a  conspicnons  part ;  liis  era,  which  has  been 
BO  crowded  \rith  startling  changes,  with  mighty  national 
catastrophes  and  triumphs,  with  thiilling  political  and 
military  episodes — all  endow  him  with  an  interest  snch 
as  no  other  living  ruler  inspires.  It  is  not  easy  to  take 
in  at  a  glance  the  wonderful  history  of  which  his  very 
name  reminds  ns.  To  realize  the  great  span  of  his  life 
and  his  career,  we  must  call  to  mind  that  when  the  Em- 
peror William  was  bom  Washington  was  holding  his 
'*  republican  court "  as  President  at  Philadelphia  ;  that 
Napoleon  was  just  coming  into  public  notice  ;  that  the 
haughty  Catharine  of  Russia  had  but  lately  passed  off 
the  world's  stage  ;  that  William's  granduncle,  Frederick 
the  Great,  had  only  been  dead  eleven  years ;  that  Pitt 
was  Prime  Minister  of  England  ;  and  that  the  stoamboat 
and  the  railway  locomotive  had  not  been  heard  of.  We 
must  remember  that  this  still  hale  and  hearty  old  poten- 
tate, who  is  ruling  his  united  realm  with  a  yet  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body,  was  a  full-grown,  tall  young 
officer  of  the  Prussian  Army  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
and  shared  in  the  revels  after  Waterloo  with  the  Czar 
Alexander,  Wellington  and  Blucher,  in  captured  Paris. 
We  must  take  note  of  the  striking  fact  that  William  has 
held  a  commission  in  the  Prussian  Army  for  no  less  a 
period  than  seventy-nine  years. 

In  an  age  vigorously  destructive  of  old  ideas,  institu- 
tions and  creeds,  the  Emperor  William  appears  as  the 
very  ideal  and  type  of  mediaeval  kingliness.  In  a  group 
of  sovereigns  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  forced  to 
yield  somewhat  to  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  age, 
and  to  govern  according  to  the  will  of  the  people,  the 
Emperor  William  stands  almost  alone  as  the  very  incar- 
nation of  absolute  monarchy.  In  every  attribute  of  his, 
mental,  moral  and  even  physical,  he  reminds  one  of  the 
portraits  of  the  stout-souled,  haughty,  wariike  and  self- 
willed  Kaisers  who  ruled  in  Germany  in  the  ^Hddle 
Ages.  Their  despotic  ideas  of  kingship  have  descended 
to  him  in  all  their  stem  purity.  William  believes  in,  and 
has  often  asserted,  his  ''divine  right"  to  rule.  He  be- 
lieves himself  commissioned  to  a  crown  by  God  Himself. 
He  cannot  admit  that  this  sacred  and  lofty  trust  may  be 
challenged  by  his  subjects,  however  intelligent.  He  has 
not  learned  any  lesson  from  the  liberal  progress  of  his 
age.  He  has  been  called  to  his  post  by  a  higher  power 
than  the  popular  will,  and  he  maintains  himself  in  it 
with  all  the  stubbom,  serene,  undoubting  pride  of  his 
stalwart  race.  Happily  for  him,  at  least,  events  have 
served,  in  his  instance,  rather  to  bulwark  and  strengthen 
'  than  to  diminish  his  royal  authority.  His  own  char- 
acter, moreover,  has  oonbdbuted  to  induce  his  subjects 
to  be  more  than  patient  with  him.  His  chivalrous  traits 
and  bearing  ;  the  transparent  honesty  ;  the  bluff,  simple, 
soldierly  frankness  of  his  nature  ;  his  hearty  participa- 
tion in  the  tastes,  ambitions  and  pleasures  of  his  people  ; 
his  kindness  of  disposition,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
oapriciousness  or  tyranny  in  his  method  of  conducting 
public  affairs,  have  turned  the  hatred  and  distrust  with 
which  the  Germans  at  one  time  regarded  him  into  uni- 
versal affection,  loyalty  and  homage.  Nor  can  we  forget 
that  the  great  part  which  he  has  played  on  the  stage 
of  Europe  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  such 
as  to  strongmen  the  bonds  of  the  love  and  admiration 
which  the  Germans  feel  for  their  knightly  old  Emperor. 
He  represei^  German  victory,  German  unification,  and 
the  revival  of  the  German  Empire.  To  his  conduct,  his 
intense  sympathy  with  iho  ca\;ise  of  German  unity,  his 
choice  of  statesmen  and  generals  who,  in  the  councU  and 
on  the  field,  proved  themselves  able  to  give  reality  to  the 
long-cherished  German  dream,  his  constant  and  tireless 


co-operation  with  his  so  ably  chosen  instraments,  the 
Germans  rightly  credit,  to  a  large  degree,  their  present 
predominant  position  as  a  nationality  in  Europe. 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Emperor  William's 
remarkable,  in  some  respects  unparalleled,  career.  He 
is  the  second  son  of  King  Frederick  William  HL  of 
Prussia,  who  was  the  successor  on  that  throne  of  Fred- 
erick -the  Great  Frederick  William  was  the  King  who 
took  part  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  an^  whose  misfortunes, 
rather  than  any  marked  personal  traits,  preserve  for  him 
a  sympathetic  page  in  history.  William's  mother,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  beautiful,  talented,  and  was  conspic- 
uous for  her  fervid  patriotism  as  well  as  for  her  personal 
graces.  Louise  of  Mecklenburg  was  adored  by  her  Prus- 
sian subjects ;  and  to  this  day  the  aged  Emperor  pre- 
serves a  tender  and  touching  recollection  of  his  mother. 
She  was  a  fervid  spirit  in  maintaining  the  alliance  against 
Napoleon,  and  when,  at  last,  the  legions  of  France  swept 
over  Prussia,  and  the  country  which  she  loved  was 
humbled  to  the  dust.  Queen  Louise  died  broken-hearted. 
It  was,  perhaps,  as  much  from  this  beautiful  mother  as 
from  his  sturdy  paternal  race,  that  William  derived  the 
qualities  which  have  endeared  him  to  Germany,  and 
have  won  for  him  the  veneration  of  mankind.  From 
the  first  William  was  by  taste  and  temperament  a  sol- 
dier. Bom  and  brought  up  amid  the  hurly-burly  of 
furious  wars  ;  accustomed  from  childhood  to  witness 
great  reviews;  to  watch  the  departure  and  arrival  of 
troops ;  to  see  gathered  in  the  palace  multitudes  of  ofil- 
cers,  and  to  hear  on  every  hand  the  talk  of  battle,  sieges 
and  alliances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  young  Prince  be- 
came thoroughly  infected  with  the  military  spirit.  And 
a  soldier  he  became,  at  an  age  when  most  boys,  whether 
princes  or  not,  are  just  beginning  to  struggle  with  Latin 
nouns  and  verbs.  It  is  related  that,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1807,  which  was  William's  tenth  birthday,  his 
father,  the  Prussian  King,  called  him  into  his  library 
and  said  to  him  : 

"My  son,  I  appoint  you  an  officer  in  my  Army.  Yon 
will  serve  in  Company  No.  1  of  the  First  Guard  Regi- 
ment" 

The  little  Prince  drew  himself  up,  gave  his  father  a 
prompt  military  salute,  and  bowed  himself  out  He 
soon  reappeared  before  the  King  attired  in  the  uniform 
of  his  new  rank,  and,  once  more  saluting,  announced  to 
his  father  that  "he  was  ready  for  duty." 

But  even  at  so  tender  an  age  William  was  no  mere 
drawing-room  warrior.  His  rank  was  that  of  a  junior 
ensign ;  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  such  zest, 
submitting  to  all  the  hardships  and  privations,  and  tried 
so  earnestly  to  master  the  military  art,  that  he  soon 
proved  his  thoroughly  soldier-like  qualities.  He  was 
trained  in  the  strict  military  schools  of  Prussia,  and 
before  the  first  symptoms  of  a  beard  had  appeared  upon 
his  face  he  had  become  a  really  accomplished  soldier. 
His  first  experiences  on  the  battle-field  were  indeed 
memorable.  He  first  saw  war  on  a  vast  scale,  in  the 
very  crisis  of  the  fate  of  kingdoms  and  empires.  *  He  was 
at  Blucher's  side  on  the  desperate  day  of  Waterloo.  It 
seems  strange  that,  at  the  outset  of  his  military  care^, 
he  should  have  taken  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  first 
French  Empire ;  and  that  the  crowning  incident  of  his 
later  years  should  be  the  demolition  of  the  second. 

We  catch  but  few  and  fitful  glimpses  of  William 
during  many  years  after  the  collapse  of  Napoleon  and 
the  establishment  of  European  peace  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna.  He  was  a  younger  son,  and  it  seemed  im- 
probable that  he  would  ever  ascend  the  Prussian  throne. 
He  continued  in  the  Army ;  but  life  in  .the  Prussian 
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Armj  was  an  inaotive  and  ornamental  one  from  Water- 
loo until  within  the  past  twenty-five  years.  From  yonth 
to  middle  age  William's  career  did  not  differ  in  a  marked 
degree  from  that  of  other  yonnger  sons  of  kings,  holding 
a  command  in  an  Army  in  time  of  peace,  living  amid 
the  ceremonies  and  distractions  of  a  royal  court,  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  life  with  lusty  good  cheer,  and  thor- 
oughly Overman  in  his  habits,  tastes  and  hearty  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  family  circle. 

William  emerges  from  this  uneventful  princely  ob- 
scurity in  the  troublous  times  of  18^.  Then  for  the 
first  time  he  becomes  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  stage 
of  the  great  European  drama.  The  third  French  revo- 
lution has  broken  out.  Its  fiery,  destructive  spirit  has 
run  and  spread  through  Europe  like  an  epidemic,  and  is 
deeply  infecting  other  people.  Frederick  William  IV., 
the  elder  brother  of  William,  is  reigning  in  Prussia.  He 
ii  an  accomplished  and  able  ruler,  who,  some  years  later, 
is  destined  to  sink  into  the  night  of  hopeless  insanity. 
He  holds  the  same  haughty,  despotic  ideas  of  kingship 
that  have  run  for  centuries  in  the  blood  of  his  race.  His 
Prussian  subjects  have  caught  the  French  epidemic,  and 
begin  to  think  they  will  get  rid  of  kings,  and  set  up  a 
"republic,  one  and  indivisible,"  too.  It  happens  that 
^^lUiam,  like  many  younger  sons  before  him,  has  been 
professing  liberal  opinions,  and  has  coquetted  somewhat 
with  the  radical  professors  of  the  universities.  When 
the  conclusion  comes,  the  King  and  Princes,  William  in- 
cluded, are  forced  to  fly  from  Berlin  and  seek  refuge  on 
the  hospitable  shores  of  England.  A  constituent  assem- 
bly is  chosen  in  Prussia,  and  William's  asserted  liberal- 
ism being  remembered,  he  is  chosen  a  deputy.  But  on 
his  arrival  William  speedily  proves  to  his  revolutionary 
colleagues  that  he  is  a  true  Hohenzollem.  Taking  com- 
mand of  some  troops  in  Berlin,  he  turned  their  guns 
against  the  assembly  and  the  populace.  By  his  com- 
mand the  mob  was  shot  down  relentlessly.  He  thus 
** restored  order,"  and  opened  the  way  for  the  return  of 
his  royal  brotber.  This  act  is  the  one  blot  on  the  honor 
of  the  Qerman  Emperor.  It  made  him,  fov  a  long  time, 
bitterly  hated  throughout  Prussia  and  liberal  Europe. 
It  was,  according  to  modem  ethics,  an  act  of  sheer 
treachery.  But  William  frankly  avowed  that,  since  the 
King's  right  to  rule  was  ''  divine,"  it  was  justifiable,  by 
toy  means,  to  bring  him  to  his  own  again.  Despite  this 
sterling  service  to  Frederick  William,  the  relations  of  the 
two  royal  brothers  were  never  cordiaL  Two  men  more 
different  in  temperament  and  tastes  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  The  King  was  scholarly,  intellectual,  fond  of  the 
arts  and  refinements  of  life.  William  was  a  soldier,  an 
''  out-of-doors  "  man  through  and  through. 

Ten  years  after  the  suppression  of  revolution  in  the 
sbeeta  of  Berlin,  Frederick  William  became  entirely  in- 
noe.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a  royal 
hsnq[netwas  going  forward,  the  afiiicted  monarch  deliber- 
ately washed  his  face  in  his  soup,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
■■omblod  grandees.  When  he  grew  utterly  incapable, 
bluff '^nniam  assumed  the  ofiioe  of  regent,  and  from  that 
time  (li8GB)  was  the  real  ruler  of  Prussia,  though  he  did 
not  fl«eoeed  to  the  throne  until  1861. 

fii«n  down  to  the  time  of  his  accession  a  remnant  of 
his  old  professed  liberalism  dung  to  him.  He  turned 
the  jristo<»atio'Ministry  of  his  brother  out  of  ofiSce,  and 
re|daced  them  by  libmd  statesmen.  His  accession  gave 
rise  to  a  mixed  feeling  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects.  He 
was  disliked  and  distrusted  because  of  his  action  in  the 
xevohition ;  but  his  continued  profession  of  liberalism 
gave  hopes  of  a  more  generous  system  of  government. 
Both  these  feelings,  curiously  enough,  gave  way  before 


the  momentous  events  which  were  soon  to  begin,  and 
which  were  to  continue  in  a  dramatic  succession  through- 
out his  reign.  He  came  to  be  trusted  and  beloved.  At 
the  same  time  his  subjects  soon  awaked  to  the  fact  that, 
in  his  time,  at  least,  absolute  monarchy  was  to  remain 
unimpaired,  and  that  no  concessions  to  the  desire  for  a 
constitutional  system  were  to  be  thought  of. 

It  was  not  long  before  William  deserted  his  old  Liberal 
allies,  and  took  the  Yunker  party  (the  German  Tories) 
into  his  counsels  and  confidence.  The  first  notable  step 
of  his  rule— a  step  the  importance  of  which  later  events 
have  abundantly  proved — was  to  appoint  Bismarck  as  his 
chief  adviser.  It  is  ono  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of 
William's  shrewdness  and  foresight  in  kingcraft  that  he 
should  discern  the  one  man  in  all  Germany  whose  brain 
and  will  were  equal  to  the  mighty  task  in  the  near  future. 
That  choice,  as  we  can  now  see,  insured  to  William  be- 
forehand a  brilliant  and  glorious  reign.  Jt  may  be  fairly 
said  that  William  could  not,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  achieved  German  unity  and  a  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient Empire  without  Bismarck,  and  it  may  with  equal 
reason  be  surmised  that  had  not  the  charaoler  of  the 
sovereign  been  singularly  adapted  to  support  and  co- 
operate with  the  great  Minister,  Bismarck  might  have 
found  the  task  too  formidable  even  for  his  towering 
genius.  The  King  and  his  chief  adviser,  in  short,  have 
been  necessary  to  each  other,  and  equally  necessary  to 
Germany,  from  first  to  last ;  and  united,  have  proved 
able  to  realize  the  magnificent  vision  which,  very  early  in 
their  connection,  absorbed  the  thoughts  and  aspirationfl 
of  both.  William's  ability  to  perceive  and  pick  out  the 
best  instruments  to  carry  out  his  purposes  has  been 
shown  again  and  again  ;  while  in  Bismarck  he  recognized 
the  pre-eminent  adviser,  diplomatist  and  energetic  poli- 
tical agent ;  in  Yon  Moltke,  Yon  Boon,  and  Prince  Fre* 
derick  Charles  he  was  quick  to  find  the  highest  grade  of 
military  talent. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  audacious  de- 
sign to  unite  the  German  nationalities  under  the  head- 
ship of  Prussia,  and  to  call  into  a  new  life  the  German 
Empire  which  was  extinguished  eighty  years  ago,  was 
conceivecl,  entered  upon,  and  actively  pursued  very  soon 
after  Bismarck  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  Boyal 
Council  Board.  It  is  needless  to  recall  here  the  series  of 
thrilling  acts  by  which  the  drama  advanced  from  stage  to 
stage,  until  it  culminated  in  the  splendid  scene  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  new  Empire  in  the  stately  halls  of 
Yersailles.  It  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  history 
of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  is  also  the  history 
of  the  Emperor  William's  triumphant  career;  but  itf 
events  are  recent  enough,  and  have,  moreover,  been  re- 
told often  enough  to  be  fiuniliar  to  most  readers.  Wil- 
liam, with  Bismarck  at  his  elbow,  began  by  establishing 
a  pwfectly  despotic  rule  in  Prussia.  He  dissolved  Par- 
liaments, renroved  Ministers,  repressed  the  nobility, 
domineered,  in  turn,  over  all  parties.  The  next  step 
was  the  alliance  with  Austria  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
spoiling Denmark  ;.  an  alliance  which  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory, the  fruits  of  which  were  reaped  by  Prussia  alone. 
Then  it  became  necessary  to  remove  Austria  from  the 
headship  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  to  exalt 
Prussia  in  her  place.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
subtle  diplomacy  and  the  persistent  wHl  of  Bismarck. 
Within  four  years,  William  found  himself  &tce  to  face 
with  the  two  great  Powers  which  stood  as  supreme  ob- 
stacles to  the  accomplishment  of  German  unity.  With 
Bismarck  and  Yon  Moltke  as  his  constant  prompters  and 
counselors,  he  formed  the  bold  resohre  to  subdue  these 
obstacles,  one  after  the  other.    Austria's  turn  came  first 
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The  brief, 
sharp,  de- 
cisive cam- 
paign in 
Bohemia  in 
18  6  6  ren- 
dered Aus- 
tria for  ever 
poverless  to 
resist  Ger- 
man unitj 
nnder  Pms- 
sian  ascend- 
ency. France 
was  too 
short-sighted 
to  see  what 
was  in  the 
air  ;  to  per- 
ceive that 
the  blow 
aimed  at 
Austria  was 
in t  ended, 
later,     to 

reach  France  also.  Napoleon  UL  missed  his  only  chance 
of  preserving  his  Empire  when  he  refused  to  ally  him- 
self with  the  Anstrians  in  1866.  This,  history  has  made 
clear  beyond  a  doubt.  Four  years  later,  it  came  the 
turn  of  France  ;  and,  amid  a  shock  which  shook  Christen- 
dom, the  Prussian  arms  were  carried  within  the  walls  of 
Paris,  the  ostentatious  Empire  of  the  last  Napoleon  fell 
crashing  into  hopeless  ruin,  and  the  Kings,  Princes,  and 
Dukes  of  Germany  kneeled  before  the  sturdy  old  Prus- 
sian King  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles  and  offered  him  an 
Imperial  Crown. 
At  the  time  of  that  most  memorable  event,  William  was 
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in  his  sev- 
enty -  fourth 
year.  It 
seemed  pro- 
bable that 
his  career 
had  culmin- 
ated, and 
that  the  re- 
alization of 
Germ  an 
Unity  and 
Empire 
would  prove 
the  great 
closiDg  scene 
of  his  reign. 
Few  could 
have  fore- 
seen that  he 
would  yet 
live  to  pre- 
side over  the 
slow  and 
dif  f  i  cult 

building-up  of  the  new  and  vast  realm  over  which  he  had 
been  called  to  preside  ;  that  he  would  preserve,  for  years 
after,  in  undiminished  virility,  the  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  qualities  which  had  already  proved  so  well  fitted 
for  his  great  life-work.  It  would  have  then  been  hard  to 
believe  that,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  the  sturdy  old  Kaiser 
would  be  seen,  as  he  was  recently,  going  to  open  the 
German  Parliament  in  person  ;  his  broad  shoulders  still 
unbowed  by  the  weight  of  years,  his  cheeks  ruddy  with 
the  keen  breeze,  his  white  locks  half  hidden  beneath  his 
plumed  and  glistening  helmet ;  towering,  in  his  height, 
above  the  multitude  ;  with  his  figure  soldierly  erects  his 
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step  firm,  his  eye  bright  and  piercing,  and  Iiis  carriage 
as  stalwart  and  kingly  as  if  he  were  still  in  the  ripe 
prime  of  jears. 

The  victory  over  France,  and  his  consequent  elevation 
to  the  Imperial  Throne  of  United  Germany,  made  Wil- 
liam by  all  odds  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Ei  rope. 
He  became,  as  Napoleon  m.  had  once  been,  the  arbiter 


with  scarcely  an  exception,  for  sixteen  years,  on  the  side 
of  peace.  Many  instances  might  be  cited  in  which  Euro- 
pean nations  have  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  war, 
when  a  word  of  counsel  from  Berlin,  bearing  the  mean- 
ing though  not  the  tone  of  a  command,  has- restrained  the 
passions  and  conciliated  the  differences  of  rival  states. 
The  moderation,  the  judgment,  the  wisdom  with  which 
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[  Berlin  became  the  centre  of  European  power 

He  held  in  his  hands  the  destiny  of 

I  fate  of  rulers.  At  every  crisis  in  the  affairs 

•^•11  eyes  have  ever  since  turned,  with  one 

capital  where  the  aged  Emperor,  with 

ays  at  his  side,  has  pursued  without  pause 

the  head  of  the  most  potent  of  Empires. 

t  praise  be  it  said  that  his  supreme  influence 

of  Europe  has  apparently  been  wielded. 


WiUiam,  essentially  a  soldier  in  every  fibre,  has  main- 
tained for  so  long  the  peace  of  Europe,  has  resisted  the 
temptation,  more  than  once  offered,  to  crush  the  reviv- 
ing strength  of  France,  and  has  averted  a  conflagration 
among  the  combustible  materials  in  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope, cannot  be  too  strongly  commended. 

In  his  relations  with  his  German  subjects,  William  has 
never  swerved  from  the  firm  maintenance  of  his  absolute 
rule  by  the  right  divine.     When,  in  the  Cathedral  at 
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Berlin,  twenty -five  years  ago,  he  took  the  Pmseian  Crown 
from  the  high  altar,  and,  with  solemn  and  reverent  ges- 
ture, placed  it  on  his  head,  he  said,  ''I  receive  this 
Crown  from  God*s  hand."  That  has  been  the  warrant 
upon  which  he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  Prussia  and 
the  German  Empire  ever  since.  He  has  been  the 
divinely  appointed  monarch,  and  also  patriarch  and 
father  of  his  people  ;  not  to  be  resisted  in  authority, 
but  exercising  that  authority  always  in  a  kindly,  pa- 
ternal, thoughtful,  conscientious  way. 

The  personal  appearance,  qualities,  habits  and  daily 
living  of  a  man  of  the  Emperor  William's  career  and 
rank,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all ;  not  merely  be- 
cause  he  rules  one  of  the  greatest  of  European  states,  or 
because  he  is  descended  from  an  ancient  and  stalwart 
race,  but  because,  in  his  own  personality,  his  traits  are 
strong  and  marked,  and  full  of  striking  aspects. 

The  writer  first  saw  the  Emperor  William  when,  in  1867, 
he  went  to  Paris,  accompanied  by  Bismarck  and  his  war- 
rior son,  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William,  to  visit 
that  gorgeous  festival  of  all  the  nations,  the  Grand  Ex- 
position. He  was  then  only  King  of  Prussia;  three 
years  would  elapse  before  he  became  Emperor.  He  was 
then  in  his  seventy-first  year.  He  rode  freely  about  Paris 
in  his  coach,  and  so  there  were  many  opportunities  for 
observing  him  as  he  appeared  at  that  time.  He  was 
conspicuously  tall  and  straight,  broad-shouldered  and 
sinewy,  with  a  thoroughly  military  air  and  bearing.  His 
chest  was  full  and  broad,  and  he  gave  the  impression  of 
possessing  great  physical  powers  in  every  muscle  and 
limb.  Most  prepossessing  of  all  were  the  head  and  fea- 
tures. The  countenance  was  truly  German  in  its  open, 
frank,  kindly  expression  ;  the  head  was  held  up  boldly, 
even  haughtily,  but  with  an  entirely  amiable,  self-satis- 
fied hatUeur,  The  forehead,  half  btdd,  was  not  high  or 
intellectual,  but  fair,  open,  and  scarcely  wrinkled.  The 
hair  was  almost  white,  and  thick,  as  could  be  seen  when, 
on  occasion,  the  heavy  military  helmet  was  lifted  to  give 
greeting.  The  eyes  were  light,  clear,  and  penetrating, 
and  wei*e  overshadowed  by  heavy  white  brows.  They 
seemed  quite  capable  of  gleaming  forth  with  a  set  and 
unconquerable  though  not  truculent  determination,  but 
now  gave  forth  a  frank  and  good-humored  look.  **  The 
Emperor  WOliam,"  says  a  recent  French  writer,  "has  the 
beautiful  blue  eyes  of  Frederick  the  Great.  His  tufted 
eyebrows  form  a  fine  arch.  The  gaze  of  William  has  a 
strange  slowness.  It  is  the  look  of  a  man  who  has  the 
consciousness  of  majesty.  His  eyes  have  not  the  vague 
mysteriousness  of  those  of  the  late  Czar  Alexander,  nor 
the  dreamy  melancholy  of  those  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  nor  the  trouble  of  those  of  Queen  Victoria." 
His  nose  was  bold,  strong,  thick  at  the  end,  and  had 
large,  high  nostrils.  Above  the  wide,  curved,  resolute 
lips  swept  a  very  long,  white  and  thick  military  mus- 
tache, turned  up  at  the  ends ;  while  the  prominent  and 
firmly  set  chin  and  jaws  were  bordered  with  short,  white 
side-whiskers.  Altogether  he  was  imposing,  full  of 
grandeur  and  dignity,  yet  with  no  stiffness  or  self-con- 
sciousness. 

**  The  Emperor  William's  voice,"  says  the  French 
writer  before  quoted,  **has  a  strong  tone  of  command. 
The  accent  is  slightly  Berlinese.  The  Emperor  thickens 
a  little,  and  dwells  somewhat  on  the  vowels.  He  speaks 
slowly  and  very  correctly,  as  a  man  who  has  the  habit  of 
always  being  listened  to.  He  chooses  rather  than  seeks 
words.  He  would  be  able  to  deliver  from  the  tribune  of 
the  Beichstadt  an  eloquent  discourse.  He  has  the  real 
memory  of  a  sovereign.  He  remembers  every  name  and 
every  i^e.    He  knows  most  of  the  officers  of  his  army. 


Sometimes,  when  at  a  military  review,  he  will  be  heard 
to  say  to  some  undistinguished  captain  or  lieutenant, 
*  You  resemble  your  grandfather ;  a  little  lighter,  per- 
haps. He  was  a  brave  soldier.'  He  remembers  a  con- 
versation which  he  has  heard  years  before.  Adored  by 
those  who  surround  him,  he  is  always  very  thoughtful  of 
them.  Yet  he  thinks  only  of  those  whom  he  sees,  and  of 
whom  he  has  need.  It  is  an  egotism  of  the  Sovereign 
which  does  not  affect  the  heart  of  the  man.  Look  at  him 
close  by.  Every  face  of  old  age  is  a  revelation.  The 
Emperor  William  is  good.  No  man  knows  better  than  he 
the  profession  of  Sovereignty.  Very  simple,  and  of  plain 
appearance,  he  insists  strictly  on  etiquette.  He  carries 
high  his  head,  as  if  he  always  wore  the  Crown.  Never 
has  any  one  been  ^miliar  with  him  ;  not  even  his  son. 
During  an  audience,  after  holding  his  hands  in  front 
of  him  for  some  time,  he  crosses  them  behind  his  back. 
He  grows  old  slowly,  without  bending.  He  even  seems 
to  increase  in  height ;  the  oblique  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  make  the  grand  old  trees  appear  still  grander." 

Many  anecdotes  are  told  illustrative  of  the  old  Elaiser's 
traits  of  character.  His  bonhomie  and  bluff  good  nature, 
his  love  of  his  family  and  his  people,  and,  withal,  his  oo- 
casional  severity  and  strict  adherence  to  etiquette  and 
the  proprieties,  are  shown  by  many  little  incidents  of 
his  life.  It  is  related  of  his  capacity  to  be  at  times 
very  severe,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  state  ball,  he  saw 
that  a  young  officer,  who  was  talking  with  his  partner, 
accidentally  turned  his  back  upon  a  young  English  lady. 
The  Emperor  walked  up  to  the  officer,  turned  him 
sharply  around,  and  warned  him  never  again  to  turn  his 
back  upon  a  lady.  At  another  ball,  he  perceived  an  offi- 
cer dancing  very  awkwardly,  so  that  he  embarrassed  the 
other  dancers.  He  thereupon  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 
officer  to  command  him  not  to  dance  any  more  until  he 
had  learned  to  do  it  more  gracefully.  But  the  anecdotes 
which  tell  of  his  good-humor  and  kind-heartedness  are 
far  more  numerous.  A  trifling  but  very  significant  inci- 
dent, which  took  place  not  long  after  the  Bohemian  cam- 
paign of  1866,  will  serve  to  show  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics which  call  forth  the  love  and  veneration  of  his 
people.  The  Emperor  had  gone,  as  was  his  usual  one- 
torn,  to  drink  the  waters  at  Ems.  There  he  was  wont  to 
take  long  walks  very  early  in  the  morning,  to  enjoy  un- 
disturbed the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  Valley  of  Lahn. 
It  is  a  landscape  which  has  always  seemed  to  give  him 
especial  delight.  One  afternoon,  as  he  was  strolling 
through  the  beautifully  laid-out  gardens  which  surround 
the  Kursaal,  with  an  American  lady,  William  met  an 
aged  soldier,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Koniggratz,  and 
was  just  able  to  drag  himself  along  by  the  aid  of  his 
crutches.  At  the  sight  of  the  Sovereign,  the  old  soldier 
promptly  xmcovered  and  turned  to  give  the  salute.  In 
so  doing,  he  dropped  lus  hat.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  William  picked  it  up  and  restored  it  to  the 
veteran's  head.  The  soldier  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
act,  and  began  humbly  to  say  that  he  was  quite  unworthy 
of  such  a  condescension. 

"Tut,  tut,  my  good  fellow,"  was  William's  genial 
reply.  "William  reigns  at  Berlin ;  tliis  day  he  is  happy 
to  serve  at  Ems." 

Although  William  is  every  inch  a  soldier,  and  has 
passed,  unwounded,  through  many  a  scene  of  carnage 
and  death,  he  yet  has  a  heart  so  tender  that  it  is  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  that  he  ever  inflicts  severe 
punishment  or  pain.  He  has  the  greatest  repugnance 
to  sign  warrants  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death, 
even  upon  the  greatest  criminals.  ^CtIp 

On  the  table  of  his  cozy  and  wdl-filled  s^dy—a*  small 
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Eoom  which  overlooks  the  great  square  in  front  of  his 
palace — there  is  always  lying  an  old  cavalry  helmet.  It 
would  be  hard  to  g^ess  to  what  nse  the  Emperor  puts 
this  ctunbrons  headgear,  which  seems  quite  out  of  place 
tmong  the  papers  and  little  ornaments  which  are  strewn 
over  the  table.  It  comes  into  service  when  a  death-war- 
rant is  brought  by  one  of  the  Ministers  to  the  Emperor 
ko  sign.  The  warrant  is  left  on  the  desk ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  Minister  has  retired,  William  quietly  slips  the  ob- 
noxious document  under  the  old  helmet.  Sometimes  his 
officials,  who  are  aware  of  his  dislike  to  give  his  sanction 
io  an  execution,  avail  themselves  of  his  absence  from  the 
study  to  lift  the  helmet,  and  move  the  document  in  such 
a  way  that  its  edges  protrude  slightly  from  under  the 
holmet*s  brim.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  however,  this 
gentle  hint  proves  unavailing  ;  for  the  Emperor,  as  soon 
as  he  catches  sight  of  the  detested  paper  peeping  out 
from  the  place  where  he  concealed  it,  quietly  pushes  it 
back  again  and  forbears  afterward  to  make  any  allusion 
io  the  incident.  When  this  happens,  the  obnoxious 
paper  is  secretly  taken  away  and  destroyed,  since  the 
officials  give  up  in  despair  the  hope  that  the  big-hearted 
Kaiser  would  ever  be  induced  to  sign  it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Emperor's  per- 
sonal courage  is  as  conspicuous  as  has  always  been  that 
of  the  knightly  race  of  HohenzoUem.  Twice  have  at- 
tempts been  made  on  his  life  as  he  rode  through  the 
avenues  of  his  capital.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  was 
wounded.  But  neither  incident  caused  him  to  refrain 
from  appearing  among  his  subjects  with  the  same  trust- 
ful freedom  as  before.  Every  day,  when  he  is  in  good 
health,  he  may  be  seen  standing  at  the  front  window  of 
his  palace,  gazing  out  with  interest  upon  the  street 
scenes  below.  He  returns  the  salutes  of  the  passers-by 
with  easy  and  genial  response.  Unless  he  is  seriously 
indisposed,  he  never  fails  to  appear,  on  his  white  horse, 
crowned  with  his  shining  peaked  helmet,  and  attired  in 
the  brilliant  uniform  of  a  Prussian  general,  at  the  fre- 
quent military  reviews  which  take  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Berlin.  He  is  as  fond  of  military  displays  and 
manoeuvres  as  he  was  in  youth,  and  never  neglects  to 
give  hearty  praise  to  a  regiment  or  a  company  which  goes 
through  its  evolutions  with  especial  skilL .  He  is  more 
fond  of  the  companionship  of  military  men  than  of 
civilians.  With  them  he  fights  over  again  in  talk  the 
campaigns  in  which  he  has  borne  a  part ;  and  if  he  finds 
a  veteran  of  Waterloo,  he  delights  to  re<^  the  thrilling 
incidents  and  scenes  of  that  life-and-death  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  Europe.  Aside  from  military  matters,  the 
Emperor  shares  the  ardent  love  of  his  subjects  for  music, 
the  drama  and  the  arts.  The  ''first  performances '*  of 
opera  are  always  marked  by  his  presence  in  the  Imperial 
box,  usually  surrounded  by  some  of  his  children,  grand- 
ehildren,  and  even  great-gprandchildren  ;  nor  can  any  one 
see  him  sit  there,  intent  upon  the  harmonies  which  swell 
from  the  stage  and  the  orchestra,  without  perceiving  how 
devotedly  fond  he  is  of  the  best  music.  In  his  earlier 
days  he  was  noted  for  his  especial  liking  for  the  baUet 
and  for  his  admiration  of  the  pretty  and  lightsome  cory- 
pMe9  who  tripped  the  gay  fantastic  toe  in  his  august  pre- 
sence ;  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  and  delight- 
ing with  flatteries  and  praises  in  the  green-room  between 
the  acts.  His  palaces  are  replete  with  the  evidences  of 
lus  love  of  the  arts.  Statuary,  painting,  carving,  orna- 
ments and  nicknacks  of  deft  handiwork  are  to  be  seen 
on  every  hand.  The  Emperor  \a  very  fond  of  preserving 
all  sorts  of  relics  of  persons  and  events  of  the  past.  His 
study  is  fairly  incumbered  with  such  mementoes.  Over 
his  head  is  a  lileHdze  portrait  of  his  addred  mother, 


Queen  Louise,  and  a  statuette  of  the  first  Napoleon— 
— whose  savage  conduct  in  Prussia  has  not  served  to 
blind  William  to  his  great  genius — observes  him  from 
one  of  the  shelves  near  his  desk. 

The  daily  life  of  the  Emperor  William  is  probably  more 
simple  and  more  laborious  than  that  of  the  majority  of 
his  well-to-do  subjects.  He  is,  even  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
a  hard  and  patient  worker.  Every  duty  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  Imperial  office  is  promptly  and  thoroughly 
fulfilled.  Even  when  he  goes  to  bed  late,  after  a  recep< 
tion  at  the  palace,  or  an  evening  at  the  opera,  he  rises 
early  and  begins  a  daily  routine  regulated  by  long  and 
rarely  omitted  habit.  He  sleeps  in  a  simply  furnished 
chamber  ;  not  a  luxurious  couch  of  silk  and  feathers,  but 
on  a  plain  army  cot.  At  dawn  he^  has  finished  his 
slumbers  and  is  dressing.  His  first  act  of  each  day  is 
to  read  the  Bible.  His  piety,  indeed,  has  long  been  one 
of  his  most  conspicuous  traits.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in 
Protestant  Christianity,  and  this  is  a  belief  devoutly 
shared  by  the  partner  of  his  Throne,  the  Empress 
Augusta,  who  is  everywhere  known  and  beloved  in  Ger- 
many for  her  pious  and  charitable  acts.  The  Emperor's 
religion  has  the  simplicity,  directness  and  frankness 
shoT^m  in  all  his  conduct.  During  the  war  with  France 
in  1870,  his  dispatches  from  the  field  of  war  constantly 
betrayed  his  gratitude  to  God  and  his  recognition 
that  the  triumphs  of  the  cause  which  he  believed  to 
be  right  were  due  to  a  higher  than  an  earthly  power. 
There  was  something  singularly  winning  in  the  blunt» 
homely  phrases  in  which  he  expressed  this  feeling. 

The  Emperor  goes  directly,  each  morning,  from  his 
dressing-room  to  the  study,  which  is  his  workshop,  and 
has  already  been  mentioned.  He  is  attired  in  mil- 
itary habit,  and  it  is  that  in  which  he  almost  in- 
variably appears.  Booted,  spurred  and  epauleted,  he 
settles  himself  down  to  his  morning  labors.  He  takes 
his  place  at  his  desk,  hurriedly  dispatches  a  cup  of 
cofice,  and  casts  his  eye  over  the  morning  papers.  The 
morning  mail  has  brought  a  formidable  pile  of  letters. 
It  is  the  Emperor's  first  task,  which  is  patiently  per- 
formed, to  go  through  the  mail,  to  sort  the  important 
from  the  unimportant  missives,  and  to  classify  them  in 
due  order,  making  notes  of  instructions  to  his  secretaries 
on  the  envelopes.  By  the  time  the  mail  is  disposed  of  • 
the  hour  has  arrived  to  give  an  audience  to  his  chief 
military  aide,  who  reports  to  him  the  condition  of  the 
troops  quartered  in  Berlin,  and  to  make  out  his  list  of 
the  persons  to  whom  he  will  give  audience.  Thus  the 
back  of  the  day's  work  is  broken  before  the  Emperor 
sits  down  to  breakfast,  which  he  does  at  about  half  past 
nine.  He  meets  the  Empress  for  the  first  time  in  the 
day  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  a  cozy,  quiet  family 
meal  ensues,  substantial  and  abundant,  but  not  luxuri- 
ous, in  its  dishes.  This  Imperial  couple  almost  invari- 
ably breakfast  alone,  and  discuss  the  meal  at  leisure.  In 
quite  domestic  German  fashion  the  Empress  lays  before 
her  spouse  the  intended  bill  of  fare  for  dinner,  which  he 
approves  of  or  amends  in  a  manner  which  hints  his  still 
lusty  appetite  and  keen  gastronomic  tastes.  The  first 
reunion  of  the  Imperial  family  takes  place  after  break- 
fast in  the  large  and  splendidly  furnished  drawing  room, 
which,  like  the  study,  looks  out  upon  the  broad  square, 
and  upon  the  noble  equestrian  statue  of  the  great  Fre- 
derick which  adorns  it.  Here  are  assembled  the  tall, 
red-bearded,  soldierly  Crown  Prince,  with  his  stout  and 
sweet-faced  English  wife,  and  their  fine,  healthy  chil- 
dren, and  an  hour  or  two  is  passed  by  the  family  in 
reading,  chatting,  making  plans,  and  discussing  the 
incidents,  jp»Ye  or  gay,  of  the  day  before.    By  eleven 
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o'clock  the  old  Emperor  is  ready  to  go  through  the 
daily  ordeal  of  official  receptions.  A  large  apartment  is 
reserved  for  these,  and  here  stands  the  monarch  greeting 
a  succession  of  dignitaries  and  officials,  giving  orders 
and  talking  over  the  business  of  the  Empire.  As  soon  as 
the  receptions  of  household  and  military  officers,  heads 
of  departments  and  foreign  envoys  is  over,  William 
passes  to  another  axnaller  room,  where  lus  ministers, 
with  Bis- 
marck  at 
their  head, 
are  awaiting 
him.  The 
•*haut  poli- 
tique "  of  the 
Empire  and 
of  Europe 
are  then  con- 
sidered with 
closed  doors, 
the  Emperor 
always  tak- 
ing an  earn- 
est and  lead- 
ing part  in 
the  discus- 
sions. 

After  the 
C  a  b  i  n  e  t 
Council  has 
risen,  the 
Emperor 
usually  en- 
joys a  brief 
period  of  lei- 
sure. It  is 
at  that  time 
of  the  day 
that  he  is 
most  often 
seen  stand- 
ing at  the 
-window  gaz- 
.  ing  out  upon 
the  street. 
If,  at  this 
time,  a  mili- 
tary  com- 
pany chances 
to  march 
past,  the  old 
man's  eyes 
twinkle  with 
pleasure.  He 
draws  him- 
self up  to 
his  full 
height,  and 
gives  his 
"children," 
as  he  is  very 

apt  to  call  his  soldiers,  a  stately  military  salute.  A  light 
lunch  is  partaken  of  about  two  o'clock,  and  the  afternoon 
is  devoted  to  various  lighter  recreations.  It  is  then  that 
the  Emperor  reads,  or,  perchance,  takes  delight  in  look- 
ing at  a  new  picture  or  piece  of  statuary  that  he  has 
added  to  his  collection.  As  the  afternoon  wanes,  he  is 
very  apt  to  take  a^tum  outdoors,  either  mounted  on  his 
favorite  white  horse,  and  attended  by  a  few  aides,  or  in 
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an  open  barouche  accompanied  by  the  Empress.  Thus 
he  drives  rapidly  beneath  the  umbrageous  trees  in  the 
Unter  den  Linden  or  around  the  Thiergarten,  where 
crowds  of  the  Berlinese  are  taking  their  pleasure.  On 
every  hand  the  stranger  may  see  the  most  undoubted 
signs  of  the  really  filial  affection  with  which  the  stalwart 
old  Kaiser  is  regarded  by  his  subjects.  The  mutual 
greetings  which  are  exchanged  between  them  are  genial, 

almost  fa- 
miliar. On 
returning  to 
the  Palace 
the  Emperor 
nearly  every 
day  has  a 
long  and 
earnest  con- 
ference with 
Prince  Bis- 
marck. The 
relations  be- 
tween the 
sovereign 
and  his  chief 
Edinister  are 
very  inter- 
esting. It  ia 
needless  to 
say  that  the 
iron  Chancel- 
lor has  his 
way  with  his 
master.  This 
is  not  be- 
cause Wil- 
liam has  mot 
a  s  t  ubbom 
will  and 
self  -  reliance 
of  his  own, 
but  because 
the  objects 
and  metiiods 
of  the  two 
men  are  the 
same.  The 
single  aim  of 
both  is  to 
m  a  k  o  Ger- 
many great 
and  strong 
both  within 
and  without, 
and  to  main- 
tain German 
supremacy 
in  Europe. 
Both  are 
hostile  to 
any  inter- 
ference of 
the  masses  of  the  people  or  their  representatives  in  the 
vital  concerns  of  the  Government  Both  believe  in  pro- 
ceeding to  their  end  by  the  free  and  sustained  use  of  the 
despotic  power  which  they  regard  as  pertaining  to  the 
Imperial  crown.  They  are  personally  bound  together, 
moreover,  by  the  strong  tie  which  has  grown  out  of 
common  labors  and  co-operation,  sustained  through 
years  of  toil,  difficulty,  danger  and  triumph.    William's 
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faith  in  Bismarck's  genius  and  devotion  to  the  Imperial 
dynasty  has  never  for  a  moment  wavered,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  influences  at  the  court,  and  oven 
within  the  circle  of  the  Imperial  family  itself,  have  been 
brought  to  bear,  from  time  to  time,  with  energetic  per- 
sistency, to  drive  the  Chancellor  from  place  and  power. 
Bismaix^k,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be  believed,  is 
more  attached  to  the  Emperor  by  reason  of  his  personal 
qnalities,  his  stanch  support,  his  never-failing  ability  to 
act  perfectly  the  part  allotted  to  the  sovereign  in  the 


Crown  Prince  Frederick  William.  Bismarck  is  often 
with  the  £mperor  at  the  reviews,  in  which  both  delight ; 
and  a  glimpse  of  his  grim  and  saturnine  face  may  be 
often  had  in  the  Imperial  box  at  the  opera. 

A  frugal  but  abundant  dinner,  enjoyed  quietly  with 
his  spou-e,  follows  the  Emperor's  conference  with  his 
faithful  "right  hand  man."  William  has  always  been  a 
true  German  in  his  fondness  for  the  good  things  of  the 
table,  and,  like  most  of  his  subjects,  he  prefers  substan* 
tial  to  fancy  or  dainty  dishes.    He  once  had  a  severe 
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great  drama  of  European  politics,  than  because  of  his 
undoubted  yeneration  for  the  Imperial  office,  or  his 
equally  undoubted  adherence  to  a  belief  in  the  ''divine 
right  *'  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem.  Bismarck  shares 
no  less  the  pleasures  than  the  labors  of  the  Emperor. 
At  the  brilliant  state  receptions  which  are  so  often  given 
at  the  Palace,  the  Chancellor  is  nearly  always  seen,  at- 
tired like  his  master,  in  military  costume,  standing  at 
the  Emperor's  side.  The  two  tower  in  height  above  all 
the  gay  company.  The  only  man  who  rivals  them  in 
stature  is  the  Emperor's  eldest  son  and  heir,  the  sturdy 


conflict  between  his  appetite  and  his  patriotism,  in* 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  his  appetite  won.  Before 
the  war  with  France  he  had  a  chief  cook  who  suited  him 
exactly.  But  the  cook  was  a  Frenchman,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  was  dismissed  because  of  his  obnoxious 
nationality.  But  the  German  cordon  bleu  who  replaced 
him  only  succeeded  in  giving  the  monarch  a  series  of  fits 
of  violent  indigestion.  So  the  former  cook,  Gaul  as  he 
was,  was  recalled  to  his  post,  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  a  few  guests  are- 
invited  to  join  the  Imperial  pair  at  dinner.     Such  axL 
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inyitation  is  regarded  as  a  verj  rare  and  marked  dis- 
tinction. Amusing  stories  are  told  of  the  meagre  hospi- 
talities of  "William  when  he  "was  Crown  Prince.  "  His  in- 
vitations," we  are  told,  "  were  dreaded  like  the  cholera." 
A  cup  of  tea  and  a  wisp  of  white  bread,  with  the  thinnest 
possible  layer  of  marmalade  on  it,  was  the  utmost  of  re- 
freshment to  be  found  on  the  table  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  After  being  thus  served,  William's  guests  were 
wont  to  hasten,  like  Lord  Byron  after  Bogers^s  famous 
dinner  where  ladies  were  present,  to  the  nearest  restau- 
rant, in  order  to  satisfy  their  unsatisfied  hunger.  One 
day,  it  is  said,  "William  perceived  what  was  going  on. 
fie  intercepted  a  lady  who  was  making  her  exit,  and 
gravely  remarked  to  her  that  she  could  not  go  yet,  since 
the  Princess  had  not  retired.  But  it  must  be  said,  in 
justification  of  this  meagre  hospitality,  that  William,  as 
Crown  Prince,  was  greatly  restricted  in  his  income,  and 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Since  he 
became  King  and  Emperor  his  reputation  for  hospitality 
has  been  entirely  retrieved.  No  more  splendid  and 
bountiful  state  dinners  are  given  in  any  European  court 
than  those  at  which  the  old  Kaiser  now  and  then  pre- 
sides, and  the  good  cheer  of  which  his  genial  and  hearty 
bonhomie  never  fails  to  stimulate. 

The  interval  between  dinner  and  the  almost  invariable 
evening  visit  to  play  or  opera  is  spent  in  reading  letters 
and  giving  orders  to  secretaries,  the  winding  up  of  the 
state  toils  of  the  day.  The  Emperor  is  still  fresh  for  the 
amusement  which  follows,  and  about  midnight  he  re- 
tires, to  be  up  bright  and  early  at  dawn  next  morning. 

Thus,  after  a  life  almost  unparalleled  in  its  length, 
vigor,  and  the  thrilling  succession  of  events  which  it  has 
witnessed,  the  Nestor  of  living  monarchs  is  spending  the 
evening  of  his  days  in  content  and  happiness,  brightened 
by  great  recollections,  sweetened  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  universal  veneration  and  love  of  his  subjects  and  the 
respect  of  the  world ;  proud  of  descendants  worthy  of 
his  lineage,  and  not  yet  seriously  admonished,  at  least 
by  the  failure  of  his  mental  or  physical  powers,  that  his 
time  on  earth  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
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HIS  GREAT  ASCENT  OF  THE  RIGl-KULM. 

By  Alphonse  Daudet. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1880,  at  that  witching  hour 
rendered  so  famous  in  the  Alps  by  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  so  "  boomed  "  by  the  celebrated  guides  Joanne 
and  Baedeker,  a  yellow,  pea -soup  fog,  dappled  with 
spiral  patches  of  snow,  enveloped  the  summit  of  the 
BigL  This  fog  also  enshrouded  the  gigantic  hotel,  so 
startling  in  contrast  to  the  dry  and  arid  heights  of  the 
Rigi-Kulm,  windowed  like  an  observatory,  massive  as 
a  citadel,  and  whither  repair,  to  pass  one  day  and  one 
night,  the  swarm  of  tourists  who  storm  the  heights  in 
order  to  worship  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun. 

Awaiting  the  second  bell  announcing  dinner,  the 
guests  of  this  vast  caravansary  were  either  preparing  to 
appear  at  that  meal,  or  were  lounging  in  the  immense 
hall,  or  in  groups  upon  the  piazza. 

Suddenly  there  came  from  the  pea-soup  mist  a  noise 
as  of  some  one  approaching  the  hotel,  accompanied  by  a 
strange  clanking  of  iron  or  other  metallic  substance. 

At  twenty  paces  the  assembled  tourists  recognized  a 
moving  body  ;  at  ten,  a  man,  attired  more  after  the 
fashion  of  an  archer  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  of  a 
traveler  of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  and  when  the  ap- 


parition halted  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
piazza,  the  newcomer  was  recognized  as  a  "walkist," 
or  one  who  had  ascended  the  mountain  on  foot ;  no 
despicable  feat  at  any  time,  and  a  particularly  risky  ono 
in  a  pea-soup  fog. 

He  was  a  fat  man,  puffing  and  blowing.  He  was 
armed  with  an  alpenstock,  a  pick,  coils  of  ropes  of  va- 
rious lengths  and  thicknesses,  clamps,  gpnppling  irons 
and  green  spectacles.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  sort  of 
helmet  in  tiers,  so  as  to  ward  off  falling  ice,  if  not 
avalanches. 

Upon  Mont  Blanc,  or  the  Finsteraarhom,  this  armament 
would  appear  natural  enough ;  but  on  the  Bigi-Kulm, 
within  thirty  minutes  of  a  railway  I 

He  gazed  at  the  hotel  for  a  long  minute,  bewildered 
to  find,  at  2,000  metres  above  the  sea,  a  building  of  such 
importance,  with  its  glazed  galleries,  its  colonnades,  its 
seven  stories  of  windows,  and  its  stairways  lined  with 
vases  filled  with  flowers,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  the 
Place  de  V  Op^ra  on  a  Winter  night's  /die.  But  if  he 
was  surprised,  so  were  the  guests  at  the  hotel,  and  when 
he  entered  the  hall  his  arrival  was  telegraphed  to  all  the 
living-rooms,  whose  occupants  turned  out  en  masse  to 
gaze  at  him  :  gentlemen,  some  with  billiard  cues  in  their 
hands,  others  with  newspapers  ;  while  ladies  crushed  for- 
ward still  clinging  to  their  books  or  their  needlework. 

Bemoving  his  helmet  and  spectacles,  he  found  himself 
the  centre  of  attraction,  and  recovering  his  aplomb  like 
a  comedian  in  sight  of  overflowing  boxes,  he  cried,  ''A 
nice  little  chambe^r,"  when  the  Bernese  chambermaid 
advanced,  candle  in  hand,  and  asked  if  he  would  like 
to  take  the  elevator. 

*' The  elevator  for  me?  Me?  On  my  feet  and  legs,  my 
pretty  cat,  if  you  please  I"  And  he  followed  behind  her, 
his  enormous  person  occupying  the  staircase,  buffeting 
the  passers-by,  while  everybody  asked,  in  languages 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  **  Who  is  he  ?  Then 
the  second  dinner-bell  rang  out,  and  the  extraordinary 
X>er8onage  was  instantly  forgotten. 

What  a  sight  is  the  dining-room  at  th^  Bigi-Kulou 
Six  hundred  covers  around  a  horseshoe-shaped  tables, 
decorated  alternately  with  pyramids  of  cakes  and  pyra- 
mids of  prunes,  an  occasional  palm  reflecting  on  its 
leaves  the  lights  of  the  lustres,  and  the  gilding  of  the 
walls.  As  in  aM  Swiss  hotels,  the  cakes  and  the 
Xirunes  divide  the  diners  into  two  rival  factions,  and 
looks  of  hatred  or  pleasure  cast  upon  the  dessert  at 
once  tell  to  which  faction  the  guest  belongs.  The 
Cakists  are  recognized  by  their  unwholesome  pallor; 
the  Prunist«,  by  their  congested  faces.  This  particular 
evening  the  latter  were  in  force,  and  counted  in  their 
ranks  personages  of  importance,  such  as  the  historian 
Astem-R^hu,  of  the  Academic  Fran^aise ;  the  Baron  de 
Stoltz,  an  old  Austro-Hungarian  diplomat ;  Lord  Chip- 
pendale, of  the  Jockey  Club,.  Professor  Sehwan thaler,  of 
the  University  of  Bonn  ;  and  a  Peruvian  general  with 
eight  daughters. 

The  tourist  entered,  a  little  out  of  ease,  and  seated 
himself  in  his  rank  as  last  comer.  Unshelled,  he  was 
now  an  ordinary  tourist,  amiable  of  aspect,  his  beard 
tufted  and  pointed,  and  his  nose,  if  majestic,  and  eye- 
brows somewhat  ferocious,  were  set  at  defiance  by  a 
geniality  that  at  once  bespoke  a  good  camarade,  and 
an  amusing  one  to  boot. 

He  had  scarcely  seated  himself  when  a  waiter,  ar- 
rayed in  a  silver  chain,  announced  that  his  chair  was 
engaged.  A  young  girl  with  golden  hair  reposing  on  vir* 
gin  snow-flesh,  in  a  strange  accent,  softly  exclaimed : 

"This  place  is  free.    My  brother  is  ilL">^ 
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"  HI  ?"  demnniled  the  tourist,  with  an  anxious  air. 
"HI  ? — not  dangerously  ill,  I  liope  ?'* 

The  young  blonde  replied  only  by  an  icy  glance,  a 
sort  of  blue -black  or  abysmal  blue. 

His  neighbor  on  the  right  gave  no  sign  of  encourage- 
ment either.  He  was  an  Italian  tenor,  a  '*  masher*' with 
needle-tipped  mustache,  which  he  twirled  with  paralytic 
fingers.  But  the  cheerful  tourist  exclaimed,  while  dart- 
ing admiring  glances  at  the  cuffs  of  the  glowing  Italian  : 

"What  pretty  sleeve-buttons  I  Notes  of  music  in- 
orusted  in  jasper  I    A  charming  effect  1" 

His  voice  sounded  in  silence,  finding  no  echo. 

**  Monsieur  is  surely  a  singer  ?" 

**  No,  capisco,**  growled  the  Italian,  in  his  mustache. 

For  a  moment  the  tourist  resigned  himself  to  eating 
without  saying  anything,  but  his  food  was  choking 
him.  At  length,  as  his  vis-a-vis,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
diplomat,  endeavored  to  reach  the  mustard,  he  oblig- 
ingly passed  it  to  him,  exclaiming,  "At  your  service. 
Monsieur  le  Baron." 

Unhappily,  poor  M.  de  Stoltz  had  for  some  time  past 
lost  both  words  and  ideas,  and  was  traveling  in  the 
mountains  for  the  'special  purpose  of  regaining  both. 
He  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and  reclosed  them  with- 
out uttering  a  word. 

At  this  new  defeat  the  tourist  made  a  grimace,  and  the 
brusque  fashion  in  which  he  seized  a  bottle  would  have 
led  the  casual  observer  to  imagine  that  he  was  about  to 
hurl  it  at  the  head  of  the  silent  diplomat  Not  a  bit  of 
it  It  was  with  a  view  to  offering  a  glass  to  his  ftdr 
neighbor.  She  leaned  forward;  she  brightened  up. 
Dainty  little  curls  shone  in  the  light  against  a  small, 
transparent,  rose -colored  ear.  A  song  of  his  country 
came  to  his  recollection,  which  he  tranquilly  rendered : 

**  0  Coumtesse  ogento, 
Estello  du  Nord ! 
Qu4  la  neCl  Argento 
Qu*  amor  piso  en  or." 

Everybody  at  the  table  turned.  They  imagined  that  he 
had  gone  crazy.  He  reddened  and  sat  up  very  straight, 
never  stirring  save  to  violently  repel  the  sweets  offered 
by  a  waiter.    Prunes  again  I   Never  I 

There  was  a  general  movement  of  chairs.  Neither 
Cakes  nor  Prunes  I    What  next  ? 

Everybody  retired,  and  it  was  freezing,'thi8  silent  defile 
of  lowered  noses,  comers  of  mouths  curled  in  contempt 
before  the  luckless  wight,  who  remained  alone,  crushed 
beneath  the  weight  of  universal  disdain. 

He  suffered,  now,  from  not  being  able  to  speak,  to 
make  a  noise,  to  slap  some  one  on  the  shoulder,  or  to 
call  some  person  by  his  given  name.  This  is  what 
oppressed  him  on  the  Bigi-Kulm. 

••I  shall  have  the  pip,  sure,"  said  the  poor  fellow  as 
he  wandered  about  the  hotel,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

He  entered  the  cq/V,  vast  and  deserted  as  a  church  on 
a  weekday,  called  the  waiter  "My  good  friend,"  and 
ordered  "a  mocha  without  sugar,"  and  the  waiter  not 
having  asked  "  Why  without  sugar  ?"  the  tourist  gayly 
added,  "It  is  a  habit  that  I  contracted  in  Algeria  during 
my  great  hunting  expedition." 

Very  gloomy,  also,  was  the  reading-room — every  news- 
paper in  hand— and  that  long  row  of  hundreds  of  heads 
bent  over  the  long  green  table  beneath  the  reflectors. 
Straight  and  immovable,  their  backs  to  the  stove,  both 
solemn  as  Minerva's  bird,  sat  two  pontiffs  of  official  his- 
tory, Schwanthaler  and  Astem-B^hu,  wJiom  a  singular 
fatality  had  brought  face  to  face  on  the  summit  of  the 
Bigi,  and  who  for  thirty  years  had  been  engaged  in  tear- 
ing each  other  to  pieces— figuratively,  of  course. 


Imagine,  then,  the  glance  which  the  worthy  tourist 
received  on  approaching  with  a  view  to  establishing 
the  basis  of  an  instructive  conversation  I  From  the 
height  of  these  two  caryatides,  two  currents  of  cold  air 
suddenly  descended  upon  him,  of  which  he  was  so 
scared  that  he  rose,  glided  around  the  room,  and  in 
order  not  to  betray  his  defeat,  opened  the  bookcase. 
He  took  a  novel  to  read  in  bed,  but  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render it  at  the  door ;  the  rules  being  adverse  to  guests 
carrying  books  out  of  the  library. 

He  half  opened  the  door  of  the  billiard-room,  where 
the  Italian  tenor  was  playing  all  alone,  posing  for  effect 
with  his  torso  and  cuffis  for  the  benefit  of  the  beautiful 
blonde,  who  was  seated  on  a  divan  between  two  young 
men,  to  whom  she  was  reading  a  letter.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  tourist  she  stopped,  and  one  of  the 
young  men  rose,  the  larger,  a  sort  of  moujik,  made 
two  steps  toward  the  newcomer,  and  glared  at  him  so  fero- 
ciously that  the  worthy  tourist  executed  a  half-turn  to 
the  right,  prudent  and  dignified. 

"They  are  not  quite  civilized  in  the  North,"  he  said 
aloud,  shutting  the  door  with  a  bang  to  prove  to  this 
savage  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  him. 

The  saloYi  still  remained  as  the  last  refuge.  He 
entered.  Here  was  a  morgue  !  The  morgue  of  Mont 
Saint  Bernard,  where  the  monks  exhibit  the  unfortun- 
ates dug  out  from  the  snow,  was  fairly  to  be  compared 
with  the  salon  of  the  Bigi-Eulm. 

All  the  ladies,  silent,  depressed,  in  groups  on  divans, 
or  utterly  isolated,  seemed  to  have  been  frozen  here  and 
there.  All  the  young  girls,  immovable  underneath  the 
cold  glitter  of  the  lustres,  still  held  in  their  hands  the 
albums,  magazines  ^r  embroidery  which  they  had 
clasped  when  the  cold  had  pounced  upon  them. 

The  tourist,  succumbing  to  the  frigid  atmosphere,  had 
rolled  on  to  a  divan,  when  joyous  sounds  were  heard  ; 
the  harp,  fiute  and  violin  of  three  seedy-looking  tramps, 
attired  in  long-skirted  coats  that  flapped  against  their 
seedy  legs,  who  had  come  to  install  themselves  and  their 
instruments.  At  the  flrst  notes  our  tourist  woke  up,  as 
though  galvanized. 

"Bravo,  music  I"  he  shouted. 

In  a  second  he  had  flung  wide  the  doors  of  the  sakm, 
and  had  given  uproarious  greeting  to  the  "  musicos,"  for 
whom  he  ordered  champagne.  The  music  had  entered 
his  soul  and  lus  body.  He  proceeded  to  imitate  the 
cornet-^-piston,  he  imitated  the  harp,  he  snapped  his 
fingers  with  the  "  clack-clack  "  of  the  castanets  over  hia 
head,  rolled  his  eyes,  and  gave  a  series  of  gymnastio 
bounds,  to  the  utter  stupefaction  of  the  guests,  who  as- 
sembled from  all  quarters  on  hearing  the  hubbub. 

Suddenly,  at  one  of  Strauss*s  waltzes —which  the 
"  musicos,"  inflamed  with  the  sparkling  wine,  operated 
with  the  frenzy  of  true  taig  mes — t!:e  tourist,  perceiving 
at  the  door  the  wife  of  Professor  Schwanthaler,  a  little 
Viennese  with  roguish  eyes,  darted  at  her,  seized  her 
around  the  waist,  and  shouting  to  the  remainder  of 
the  company,  "  Waltz,  you  stupids  I  waltz  I"  was  off, 
whirling  like  a  teetotum,  so  Frau  Schwanthaler,  were 
she  so  inclined,  could  offer  no  objection. 

The  spark  ignited,  and  the  thaw  set  in  with  electric 
rapidity.  The  waltz  fever  raged  and  everybody  went  at 
it  They  waltzed  in  the  haU,  in  the  snhn,  around  the 
long  green  baize-covered  table,  in  the  reading-room, 
around  the  billiard-tables.  And  it  was  the  "  pariah " 
tourist  who  had  set  them  going.  He,  however,  danced 
but  little,  as  he  got  blown  after  a  few  turns,  but  he 
watched  over  the  ball,  urged  the  musicians,  joined  the 
dancers,  flung  the  professor  from  Bonn  into  the  arms  of 
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an  elderly  Englishman,  and  upon  the  austere  Astem- 
B^n  he  planted  the  most  bounding  of  the  Peruvians. 
Besistance  was  impossible.  No  more  disdain.  No  more 
hatred  or  contempt.  No  distinction  now  between  Cakes 
and  Prunes— all  were  waltzers.  The  fun  waxed  furious, 
and  spread  itself  to  the  upper  stories,  where,  up  to  the 
top  story,  and  with  the  stiffiiess  of  automatons  in  a 
band-organ,  spun  the  heayj  and  colored  petticoats  of 
the  Swiss  chambermaids. 

Aha !     The  wind  may  whistle  outside,  threaten  the 
lamps,  cause  the  telegraph-wires  to  moan  I    Within,  all 
is  joyous,  and 
it  is  a  night 
not  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

"I  am  off 
to  bed,"  said 
the  tQunst,  as 
he  glided 
from  the 
salon,  haying 
escaped  Fran 
Schwanthaler, 
who  was  for 
dancing  with 
him  all  night. 

He  took  his 
key,  and  his 
candle,  and 
stepped  on 
the  first  land- 
ing to  enjoy 
the  s]>ectacle 
of  the  fun  he 
had  created. 
A  o  h  a  mber- 
xnaid,  breath- 
less from  her 
interrupted 
waltz,  pre-- 
sented  him 
with  a  pen 
and  the  hotel 
register. 

"Will  not 
men  si  enr 
haye  the  great 
goodness  to 
inscribe  his 
name  T\ 

He  took  the 
pen,  and  with 
a  careless 
hand,  on  As- 
tem-B.^hu, 
S  chwanthaler 
and  the  other 
i  1 1  u  8 1  r  ioua 
personages,  signed  a  name  that  was  to  eclipse  all — ^his 
own  name  ;  then  mounted  to  his  chamber  without  eyen 
turning  to  witness  the  effect. 

The  chambermaid  studied  the  entry  on  the  register, 
".Tartarin  de  Tarasoon,"  and  behind  it,  **P.  C.  A." 

She  read  that,  this  Bernese,  and  was  not  in  the  least 
moyed.  She  did  not  know  what  '* P.  C.  A."  meant.  She 
had  never  heard  mention  of  ''  Tartarin,*'  a  savage  ! 

When  the  name  of  Tarascon  sounded  in  the  Paris- 
Lyons-Mediterraneau  Bail  way,  under  the  vibrating  blue 
and,  limpid-  provincial    sky  from  car  to  car,  travelers 
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exclaimed,  **Ah,  there   is    Tarascon!    Let   us    look   at 
Tarascon  1" 

All  that  these  voyagers  beheld  was  a  neat  little  town, 
with  towers  and  roofs,  and  a  bridge  upon  the  Bhone. 
But  the  Tarasconic  sky  canopies  a  joyous  people,  ex- 
aggerated, comic,  impressionable  ;  and  it  was  to  see  thia 
community  that  the  travelers  invariably  craned  their  heads. 
Many  years  have  passed  since  the  war  with  Prussia, 
but  Tarascon,  renouncing  the  fertile  distractions  of  other 
days,  has  only  thought  of  creating  blood  and  muscle 
with  a  view  to  the  hour  of  revenge.    Bifle  societies, 

gymnastic 
clubs,  each 
having  its 
band  and  its 
banner,  ar- 
mories, boxing 
rings,  foot- 
racing tracks, 
all  have  been 
cultivated,  so 
that  when  the 
m  o  m  e  nt  ar- 
rives Tarascon 
shall  not  bo 
caught  nap- 
ping. 

At  length 
the  club,  the 
old  club  it- 
self, abjuring 
dominoes  and 
bezique,  wao 
transformed 
into  an  Al- 
pine Club,  on 
the  plan  of 
the  famous 
Club  of  Lon- 
don, which 
has  carried  to 
the  tops  of 
the  Andes  the 
fame  of  its 
climbenl.  The 
Tarascon  club 
differed  from 
tliat  of  Lon- 
don in  this, 
that  instead  of 
expatriating- 
its  members 
to  conquer 
strange  coun- 
tries, it  kept 
them  at  home,  . 
and  almost  at 
the  gates  of 
the  little  town.  Near  by  was  a  chain  of  small  hills,  the 
highest  being  about  six  hundred  feet,  whither  the 
club  climbers  were  wont  to  resort,  and  which  were 
named  Mount  Terrible,  the  Top  of  the  World,  the 
Giant*s  Peak,  etc.  It  is  a  stirring  sight  on  a  Sunday 
morning  to  behold  the  Tarasconites,  pick  in  hand,  sack 
and  tent  on  back,  set  out,  headed  by  trumpets,  and  talk- 
ing en  route  of  abysses,  gulfs,  gorges,  crevices,  as  though 
about  to  ascend  the  Andes,  or  to  scale  the  Himalayas. 
Tartarin  is  presi.dent  of  the  club,  and  the  most  pro- 
minent citizen  of  Tarascon.    He  is  the  Alpha  and  Ome^ 
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of  the  place.  His  word  is  law,  and  bis  exploits  the  chron- 
icles of  the  town.  Who  has  not  heard  of  his  astonish- 
ing lion-hunt ;  of  his  saving  a  superb  chamois,  the  last 
in  Algeria,  from  the  lion  ;  of  his  bringing  home  the 
chamois ;  of  his  having  nurtured  it  till  death,  and  then 
presenting  it,  stu£Eed,  to  the  museum  of  the  town  ? 

One  man  alone  was  jealous  of  Tartarin.  This  was  the 
gunmaker,  Costecalde,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  sneering 
at  lion-hunts,  and  even  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the 
chamois  story.  When  Tartarin  would  relate  his  astound- 
ing adventures  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  Costecalde  would 
interrupt  with  dry  laughs  and  toss  of  his  head. 

"  But  the  skins  of  the  lions,  Costecalde  ?  These  lion- 
skins  which  he  sent  us,  and  which  speak  for  him  in  the 
hall  of  the  club  1" 

**Bah  I    Are  there  no  furriers  in  Algeria  ?" 

Costecalde  of  late  hinted  at  a  real  ascent  of  the  real 
Alps.  Tartarin  took  the  idea  to  his  souL  Why  should 
he  not  utilize  the  three  months  before  the  election  of 
club  officers  to  attempt  some  great  enterprise  ?  Plant, 
for  example,  the  standard  of  the  club  upon  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  in  Europe,  the  Jungfrau  or  Mont  Blanc. 

What  triumph  on  his  return  ;  what  a  slap  in  the  face 
to  Costecalde,  when  the  Forum  (the  only  newspaper  in 
Tarascon)  published  the  ascent.  Who,  after  that,  would 
dare  dispute  the  presidency  of  the  club  with  him  ? 

He  quickly  set  to  work,  and  secretly  sent  to  Paris  for 
a  number  of  special  works — "  The  Climbs,"  by  Whym- 
per;  "The  Glaciers,"  by  Tyndall ;  "Mont  Bhmc,"  by 
Stephen  d'Arve — and  filled  his  head  with  chemin^es, 
couloirs,  moulins,  n^vis,  s^racs,  moraines,  rotures,  etc., 
without  the  faintest  idea  of  what  they  meant. 

He  next  ordered  damps  for  his  feet  on  the  Whymper 
system  ;  a  pick  on  the  Kennedy  system  ;  a  new  patent 
lamp,  two  waterproof  coverlets,  and  200  feet  of  rope, 
his  own  invention,  plaited  with  a  steel  thread. 

The  arrival  of  tbese  different  articles,  the  mysterious 
coming  and  going,  considerably  exercised  the  Tarascon- 
ists,  who  said  to  one  another,  "The  president  is  pre- 
paring a  grand  coup.   The  eagle  does  not  chase  flies." 

Tartarin  made  his  wilL 

"  To  Costecalde" — yes,  Costecalde  himself  had  a  legacy 
— "the  famous  poisoned  arrows."  Perhaps  in  this  gift 
he  entertained  the  secret  hope  that  the  traitor  would 
scratch  himself  and  die,  but  nothing  to  this  effect  ap- 
peared in  the  wilL  "  I  hope  that  my  dear  Alpinists  will 
not  forget  their  president  I  ask  them  to  pardon  my 
enemy,  as  I  pardon  him,  although,  in  case  of  accident, 
he  will  have  been  the  cause  of  my  death." 

That  very  evening  he  repaired  to  the  pharmacy  of  his 
dear  friend  Buzuguet,  laden  with  impedimenta^  a  valise  in 
his  hand. 

"  My  dear  president,  what  has  happened  ?  You  have 
been  poisoned  !    Ipecacuanha,  quickly  I" 

Stopping  the  man  of  leeches  as  he  bounded  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  row  of  emetics,  Tartarin,  with  gpreat  gravity, 
informed  him  of  his  project,  and  tearfully  placed  the  will 
in  Bezuguet*s  trembling  hands.  Then,  after  a  parting 
drink,^  Tartarin  tore  himself  away. 

Three  days  afterward  he  disembarked  at  the  foot  of 
the  BigL  Assured  of  being  recognized  upon  the  road, 
and  perhaps  followed,  he  made  a  great  ditour  to  tap 
Switzerland  unchallenged,  proving  himself  a  fearful 
nuisance  in  the  railway-carriages  on  account  of  the 
spiky  and  bulky  nature  of  his  impedimenta.  It  rained 
ai  Basle  upon  the  little  white  houses  ;  it  rained  at 
Lucerne  upon  the  railway  platform,  where  the  piled-up 
hnggage  resembled  the  effects  of  a  shipwreck ;  and  when 
he  struck   the  station  at  Yitznau,  on   the  edge  of  the 


Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  it  was  the  same  deluge. 
Bain  everywhere  ;  little  cascades  leaping  down  from 
every  roclc  on  the  sides  of  the  BigL  He  entered  an  inn 
and  partook  of  co/i  au  laii,  with  honey  and  bread  and 
butter,  the  only  good  food  he  had  tasted  on  the  journey. 

"What  time  does  it  take  to  ascend  the  Bigi?" 

"  An  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  monsieur.  You 
must  make  haste,  for  the  train  starts  in  five  minutes." 

"A  train  for  the  Bigi — Bah  !  you  are  joking  !" 

The  waiter  took  him  to  the  diamond-paned  window 
and  showed  him  the  train  about  to  start. 

"  I  shall  go  up  on  my  feet,  if  only  for  the  exercise,"  he 
gayly  cried. 

He  started,  very  much  puzzled  as  to  the  exact  mode 
of  wielding  his  alpenstock,  while  every  person  connected 
with  the  inn  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  each  one 
bellowing  directions  as  to  the  path  for  the  ascent. 

At  first  he  followed  a  rising  road  paved  with  great,  un- 
even stones,  with  deep  gullies  on  either  side  to  let  off 
the  descending  water. 

"Heaven,  what  rain  !"  cried  this  man  of  the  sunny 
mid-south  of  France. 

Things  became  worse  when  the  road  ceased,  and  he 
was  compelled  either  to  bound  from  boulder  to  boulder 
like  a  chamois,  or  to  wade.  The  rain  continued,  becom- 
ing, if  possible,  heavier  and  colder  as  he  ascended. 
When  he  halted  to  gain  his  breath,  he  heard  nothing  but 
the  roar  of  water,  and  beheld  the  murky  clouds  join  the 
lake,  the  houses  in  Yitznau  looking  like  newly  varnished 
toys.  Men  and  children  passed  him  close,  their  heads 
lowered,  and  their  backs  laden  with  packs  of  necessariee 
for  some  villa  or  boarding-house. 

"  Bigi-Eulm  ?"  asked  Tartarin,  to  assure  himself  that  he 
was  on  the  right  road,  but  no  one  he  questioned  made 
reply ;  they  passed  on  in  silence.  Presently  these  en- 
counters became  more  rare  ;  the  last  human  being  whom 
he  met  was  an  old  woman  who  was  washing  under  an 
immense  crimson  umbrella  planted  in  the  earth. 

"  Bigi-Kulm  ?"  asked  the  Alpinist 

The  old  woman  raised  an  idiotic  and  terrified  face  ; 
then,  after  a  prolonged  examination  of  him,  she  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  inextinguishable  laughter  which  opened  her 
mouth  from  ear  to  ear  and  closed  her  little  eyes. 

"  Blooming  old  idiot  I"  growled  Tartarin,  as  he  angrily 
continued  his  route. 

From  hence  the  country  changed.  No  more  pathwi^ay 
trees  or  pasturage.  Great  blocks  of  rock,  solemn,  silent, 
grim  and  gray,  seemed  ready  to  fall  on  the  famoufl 
traveler,  and  which  he  was  compelled  to  climb  by  the 
aid  of  his  knees  to  prevent  himself  from  slipping; 
marshes  rich  in  yellow,  clinging  mud,  which  he  waded, 
feeling  his  way  by  the  aid  of  the  alpenstock.  Presently  s 
rich  p^-soup  fog  enveloped  him,  preventing  his  seeing 
ten  yards  in  advance,  while  here  and  there  patches  of 
blade  ice  rendered  the  ascent  still  more  difficult  All  of 
a  sudden  he  halted ;  the  earth  vaguely  whitened  around 
him.  He  had  arrived  in  the  region  of  snow ;  and  now  I 
now  look  out  for  his  eyes.  He  quickly  drew  forth  hia 
spectacles  from  their  case,  and  solidly  adjusted  them. 
The  moment  was  a  solemn  one.  A  little  moved,  prond 
too  of  himself,  it  seemed  to  Tartarin  that,  with  one  bound, 
he  was  lifted  a  thousand  yards  toward  adventure  and 
considerable  danger.  He  now  advanced  with  precau- 
tion, pondering  on  the  crevasses  and  avalanches  of  which 
his  books  had  spoken,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
cursed  the  people  of  the  inn  who  had  advised  him  to 
mount  straight  up  and  without  guides.  Could  there  be 
any  mistake  ?  Was  this  the  right  mountain  ?  He  had 
been  walking  for  more  than  six  hours,  while  the  Bigi 
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only  asked  for  three.  The  wind  whistled,  a  cold  wind 
that  caused  the  snow  to  whirl  in  penetrating  particles. 
Night  was  approaching.  Where  find  a  hut,  or  even  a 
jHTOJecting  rock  for  cover  ?  At  length  he  perceived  be- 
fore him,  springing  ont  of  the  desolation,  a  sort  of 
ehdleiy  inscribed:  '* Photographic  Establishment  of  the 
Rigi-Knlm."  At  the  same  moment  the  immense  hotel 
with  its  300  windows  appeared  a  little  way  off,  illnmi- 
nated  as  if  for  e^file,  and  Tartarin  gleefully  entered,  as 
we  have  already  succinctly  related. 

We  left  him  in  quiet  in  the  quiet  hotel.  Suddenly 
confusion  arose. 

"What  is  that  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  Tartarin. 
The  sounds  of  rapid  footsteps  were  eveiywhere  in 
the  hotel,  doors  banged,  shoutings,  followed  by  '*  Make 
haste  !  You  haven*t  a  second  to  lose  !'*  filled  the  place, 
whilst  from  outside  came  the  blare  of  horns  and  shoot- 
ings of  flames,  illuminating  window  and  curtain. 
"Fire!" 

With  a  bound  he  was  out  of  bed,  clothed,  booted, 
hatted,  and  on  the  staircase,  where  the  gas  still  burned, 
and  rushing  downward  in  a  crowd  composed  of  the 
hotel  guests,  all  enveloped  in  such  wraps  as  they  had 
hurriedly  laid  hands  upon. 

Tartarin,  with  a  view  to  tranquillizing  the  fears  of 
the  ladies,  cried,  "  Keep  cool  I  keep  cool  !**  while  they  in 
turn  seemed  intensely  amused,  and  actually  laughed,  so 
unconscious  were  they  of  their  danger.  Happily,  how- 
ever, the  veteran  diplomat  came  behind  them,  strangely 
and  scantily  attired  save  for  an  ulster,  that  seemed  but 
to  betray  the  hurry  and  awkwardness  of  his  toilet. 
Tartarin  closed  with  him,  shaking  him  by  the  arm. 
"  Ah  I  Monsieur  le  Baron,  what  a  terrible  thing.  Do 
yon  know  how  it  originated  ?  Where  is  it  ?  Where  did 
it  break  out  ?" 

"  What,  what  ?"  gasped  the  baron. 
"  The  fire  I" 
"What  fire?" 

The  poor  man  wore  so  stupid  and  vacant  expression 
that  Tartarin  abruptly  quitted  him,  and  dashed  onward 
to  "organize  aid!" 

Ontside  the.  building,  Tartarin  perceived  the  error  he 
had  fallen  into.  Not  a  sign  of  fire.  A  wolf-like  cold. 
Pitch  darkness,  save  for  some  resin  torches  that  here 
and  tiierie  threw  a  weird  and  curious  light  upon  the 
snow.  On  the  piazza  an  Alpine  horn  player  blew  his 
melancholy  tune,  a  "  ram  des  VacheSf*'  composed  of 
three  notes  only,  as  is  the  custom  on  the  Bigi-Eulm, 
when  the  hour  draws  nigh  for  the  tourist  worshipers 
to  sally  forth  and  greet  the  rising  sun. 

It  is  alleg^  that  he  sometimes,  at  his  first  awakening, 
shows  himself  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  mountain  be- 
hind the  hoteL  To  reach  this  point  Tartarin  had  but  to 
follow  the  laughing  ladies  who  pressed  around  him. 
But  he  walked  more  slowly,  still  full  of  sleep,  and  with 
legs  heavy  as  lead  after  his  six  hours*  climb. 

"  Is  that  you,  Maniloff  ?"  suddenly  exclaimed  a  voice — 
a  clear,  sweet  voice — ^a  woman's.     "Help  me.    I  have 
lost  my  shoe." 
He  recognized  his  neighbor,  the  beautiful  blonde. 
"  It  is  not  Maniloff,  mademoiselle  ;  but  if  I  can  be  of 
any  service  ?"     She  gave  a  little  cry  of  mingled  fear 
and  sarprise,  which  Tartarin  did  not  perceive,  as  he 
was  already  groping  for  the  missing  shoe. 
"IBtee  it  is,"  he  joyously  cried. 
He  lifted  the  neat  little  slipper,  which  the  snow  had 
powdered  wUh  diamond-dust,  dropped  upon  one  knee, 
after  the  most  gallant  fashion,  and  solicited  the  honor  of 
replacing  the  tiny  shoe  on  the  tiny  foot. 


The  lady,  however,  responded  by  a  very  dry  "No," 
and  hopped  about  endeavoring  to  replace  her  silk  stock- 
ing in  the  slip-away  shoe  ;  but  she  was  compelled  at  last 
to  request  the  aid  of  our  hero,  who  was  considerably 
agitated  on  feeling,  if  even  only  for  half  a  minute,  a 
little  hand  resting  on  his  shoulder. 

"You  have  good  eyesight,"  she  observed,  by  way  of 
thanking  him,  as  they  walked  side  by  side. 

"I  am  in  the  habit  of  searching  for  objects  in  the 
dai-k." 

"  And  you  are  a  hunter  I" 

She  said  this  with  an  accent  of  raillery,  of  incredulity. 
Tartarin  had  only  to  reveal  himself  to  convince  her,  but> 
like  all  bearers  of  illustrious  names,  he  preserved  a 
discretion,  a  coquetry,  and  wishing  to  graduate  her  sur- 
prise, replied  :  "I  am  a  very  effective  hunter." 

She  continued,  in  the  same  tone  of  irony  :  "  And  what 
game  do  you  prefer  to  hunt  ?" 

"Lions  !"  cried  Tartarin,  hoping  to  impress  her. 

"  Do  you  find  many  on  the  Bigi  ?" 

Always  gallant  in  reply,  Tartarin  answered  that  on 
the  Bigi  he  had  only  encountered  gazelles. 

At  this  moment  two  shadows  approached  who  called, 
"Sonial  Sonia  !" 

"I  am  coming,"  she  said;  and  turning  toward  Tar- 
tarin, whose  eyes,  now  accustomed  to  the  obscurity,  dis- 
tinguished her  pale  and  pretty  face  under  its  mantilla, 
she  added:  "You  are  following  a  dangerous  hunt,  my 
good  man.  Take  care  of  your  bones  I"  and  she  instantly 
disappeared  with  her  companion  into  the  darkness. 

Tartarin  moved  forward  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
group  had  retired,  when  his  ears  encountered  a  con- 
fused murmur,  coughings,  and  the  chatterings  of-  the 
tourists,  who  impatiently  awaited  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

A  light  commenced  to  clear  in  the  East,  which  was 
saluted  by  a  blast  from  the  Alpine  horn,  and  an  "  Ah  I" 
from  the  assembled  and  expectant  tourists.  The  light 
increased,  enlarged  itself  and  the  horizon  ;  but  simul- 
taneously there  arose  from  the  valley  an  opaque  and 
yellow  fog,  which  became  thicker  and  more  penetrating 
as  the  day  dawned.  It  was  like  a  vail  between  the  scene 
and  the  spectators. 

The  gigantic  effects  promised  by  the  guides  had  to  be 
renounced.  As  a  set-off,  however,  the  appearance  of  the 
dancers  of  the  previous  night,  just  plucked  from  sleep, 
and  attired  in  shawls,  rugs,  counterpanes  and  even  bed- 
curtains,  was  as  bizarre  as  anything  that  could  have 
been  expected.  Under  various  headdresses,  caps  of  silk 
and  cotton,  Scotch  bonnets,  Canadian  clouds,  Turkish 
frizzes  and  pith  helmets,  were  faces  anxious,  haggard  and 
frightened,  as  though  belonging  to  a  ship  wrecked  on  an 
island  in  the  jpddle  of  the  ocean,  all  eyes  strained  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  sail. 

Nothing  to  be  seen  !    Nothing  I 

Some  of  the  tourists  would  persist,  out  of  good-heart- 
edness,  in  seeing  that  which  did  not  appear  to  the  largo 
majority,  and  from  the  height  of  the  Belvedere  the  ex- 
clamations of  the  Peruvian  ^imily  were  heard— the  eight 
girls  with  the  general  being  packed  around  a  tall  man 
enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  an  ulster,  and  who  im- 
perturbably  detailed  the  invisible  panorama  of  the  Ber- 
nese Alps,  naming  and  designating  in  a  lond  voice  the 
summits  lost  in  the  fog. 

"To  the  left  you  perceive  Finsteraarbom,  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  metres  ;  the  Schreckhom, 
the  Wetterhom,  the  Monk,  the  Jungfrau,  whose  elegant 
proportions  I  would  impress  upon  the  young  ladies." 

"  Here  is  a  fellow  who  has  plenty  of  faith,"  said  Tar- 
tarin, who  roved  through  the  various  groups  in  hop^ 
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beard,  his  head  .covered  by  a  Tjroleae 
hat  ornamented  with  green  tassels  that 
.  hung  down  his  back,  and  bearing,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  employ^ 
of  the  hotel,  a  plate  with  the  words 
"Begina  Montinm "  in  golden  letters. 
Tartarin  approached  him  to  give  him  a 
coin,  as  he  had  seen  the  other  tonrists  do. 

'*Let  ns  go  to  bed,  my  old  chap,*' he 
said,  tapping  him  familiarly  npon  the 
shoulder.  ''What  a  hombng  the  snn 
on  the  Bigi  is." 

The  old  chap  continued  to  drone, 
with  a  silent  smile. 

In  spite  of  everything,  Tartarin  did 
not  regret  his  night  The  meeting  with 
the  beautiful  blonde  somewhat  disar- 
ranged  his  sleep,  for  he  had  an  amorous 
heart  and  a  romantic  imagination.  Back 
in  his  room,  his  eyes  closed  in  order  to 
re-sleep,  he  imagined  he  held  the  little 
shoe,  so  light  and  coquettish,  and  heard 
the  sweet  voice  warbling,  "Is  that  you, 
Maniloff?" 

Sonia — what  a  pretty  name.  She  was 
certainly  a  Bussian  traveling  with  her 
friends,  friends  doubtless  of  her  brother. 
Then  everything  got  mixed  up,  the 
pretty  golden  bangs  joined  other  float- 
ing images,  the  peaks  of  the  Bigi,  cas- 
cades and  snow  drifts,  and  soon  an 
heroic  snore,  a  round  and  rhythmical 
snore,  fllled  the  little  chamber,  ay,  and 
a  portion  of  the  corridor. 

«■«*»* 

Tartarin  returned  to  Tarascon,  having 
"  done  the  Alps,'*  and  now  bids  defiance 
to  the  vile  intrignes  of  the  infamous 
Costecalde  to  oust  him  from  the  presi- 
dential chair  of  the  Alpine  Club. 


finding  the  rav- 
ishing Sonia, 
but  without 
success.  She 
had  evidently 
become  tired  of 
waiting,  and  had 
returned  to  the 
hotel,  whither 
the  crowd  of 
tourists  reluct- 
antly followed. 
Everybody  dis- 
appeared, the 
mist  having 
thickened,  and 
Tartarin  was 
left  alone  upon 
the  desolate  and 
marrow-  chilling 
plateau  now 
graying  in  the 
increasing  light, 
with  the  per- 
former on  the 
Alpine  horn. 
He  was  a  little 
man  with  a  long 
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BIBAK  IKTO  A  BUN  ITOB  TBB  BAlLBOAD  STATION." 
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HERMON    DRAKES   ASHES, 
A  CREMATORY   STORY. 

By  Ausburn  Towner, 
:  an  agonmng  cry  aa  it  was  !    A  ilemon  in  the  pit, 
j  vilcleat  maniac  in  the  madhouse,  the  horrors  of  the 
excraoiating  torture  of  the  Inquisition,  could  not 
Id  produced  a  ihriek  ao  utterly  terrifying  ! 
[an  have  heard  the  hoarse  scream  of  a  locomotive  just 
:  a  tunnel  I    It  startles  the  air  for  an  in- 
then  suddenly  shut  off  or  quianohed  by  the 
ler  the  arch  into  the  bowels  of  the  ee^rth. 
this,  too,  was  the  cry  that  we  heard — shrill, 
'  agonizing  I  and  then  suddenly  shut  off  and 

Ify  who  was  clinging  in  her  distress  to  the  arm 

-flank  away,  utterly  unconscious,  and  hours 

Irhen    she  was   again    restored,  there  were 

rhite  in  what  had  been  the  glossiest  of  dark 

No.  2—10. 


iw 


hair,  and  it  was  not  Amy  at  all  who  oame  back  to  us  io 
her  form.  It  was  only  a  poor,  stricken  creature,  who, 
even  as  now,  many  years  after,  was  continually  wringing 
her  hands,  peering  in  front  of  herself,  as  though  she  was 
looking  into  and  through  a  long,  dimly  lit  tube,  and  in 
a  murmur,  which  now  and  then  rose  to  a  grief-stricken 
cry,  was  continually  saying :  "  Yes,  yes,  yes  I  We 
burned  him  alive  !  Hermon  was  burned  alive  I*'  shiver- 
ing at  the  word  "  burned  "  every  time. 
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It  seemed,  as  it  seems  uow  to  be,  the  only  tlionght  in 
her  mind. 

The  rest  of  us  stood  stone-still,  as  if  we  had  been  petri- 
fied or  touched  by  the  spell  of  some  demon  sprite  or 
djinn  of  the  flames.  Even  the  stont  men  who  had  slid 
the  iron  frame  with  its  precions  burden  into  the  glowing, 
white-heated  fnmaoe,  in  their  sudden  fright  forgot  for  a 
moment  to  shut  the  iron  doors,  and  stood  as  motionless 
and  awe-strioken  as  the  rest.  One  of  them,  however, 
quickly  recovered  himself,  dosed  the  doors  and  shut 
down  the  heavy  latch.  He  looked  at  his  companion  with 
eyes  wide  open  with  apprehension,  and  then  both  hur- 
ried into  the  open  air. 

All  that  was  mortal  of  Hermon  Drake  was  within  that 
superheated  furnace,  and,  before  one  hundred  minutes 
had  passed,  it  wotdd  be  dissolved,  some  of  it  passing 
away  in  the  thick  smoke  that  already  was  flying  from  the 
high  brick  chimney,  and  some  of  it  being  deposited  un- 
derneath the  grating  in  the  form  of  light,  white  ashes. 
Not  one  of  us,  excepting  she  whom  we  carried  from 
the  now  terrible  place,  but  was  asking  himself :  ''Was 
that  cry  from  Hermon  ?"  And  one  or  two  who  were 
observing  the  operation  attentively,  further  thought : 
"Did  the  body  under  the  alum-saturated  sheet  stir  as 
the  intense  heat  first  made  its  impression  on  it  ?" 

No  one  had  been  thoughtful  enough  to  look  about 
him  when  the  unexx>eoted  cry  came  breaking  out  upon 
the  air.  The  horror  of  the  thing  was  too  great  forHhe 
moment  and  for  many  moments  thereafter. 

All  of  the  circumstances  were  touching,  and  this  one, 
the  culmination  of  them  all,  was  overwhelming. 

Amy  Hutohins  and  Hermon  Drake  had  been  lovers 
from  their  childhood  and  youth,  and  had  never  been 
separated  for  any  length  of  time,  exoejot  once — for  a  little 
more  than  one  year— when  Hermon  had  gone  to  the 
Island  of  Hayti  to  take  charge  of  a  certain  business 
speculation  in  timber  in  which  the  firm  of  which  his 
father  was  a  member,  had  engaged. 

But  even  in  this  separation,  the  frequency  of  com- 
munication had  kept  them  almost  as  intimate  as  when 
they  were  living  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

On  his  xetum  from  Hayti,  Hecmon  amd  Amy  were 
married. 

He  had  just  tasted  the  sweetness  of  a  honeymoon 
that  promised  a  long  life  of  married  happiness,  when, 
one  evening,  after  their  return  to  their  home,  they  were 
starting  to  attend  a  fashionable  assemblage  arranged 
in  their  honor. 

Amy,  nimble-footed,  ran  down  the  steps  of  the  porch, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  servant  leaped  lightly  into 
her  carriage.  As  she  seated  herself  she  called  out,  half 
petulantly,  half  jocularly  : 

"Come,  Hermon,  come.  You  don't  move  half  as 
quickly  as  you  used  before  we  were  married." 

Hermon  did  not  hear  the  words.  He  had  put  on  his 
overcoat  and  was  reaching  up  to  the  rack  for  his  hat,  but 
the  uplifted  hand  went,  instead,  in  a  feeble,  tremulous 
manner,  to  his  head.  The  servant  at  the  door  heard  him 
utter  a  smothered  moan,  and  then  saw  him  fall  upon  the 
floor  of  the  hall,  dead,  his  head  lying  upon  the  very 
threshold. 

I  lived  but  three  doors  away  from  him,  and  being, 
fortunately,  at  a  late  dinner,  and  being  immediately 
notified,  was  by  his  side  before  those  carrying  him  to 
his  room  were  half-way  up  the  stairs. 

I  might  describe  his  condition  in  such  a  manner  that, 
at  least,  those  of  the  faculty  who  read  this  would  coin- 
cide with  me  in  the  complete  assurance  that  the  vital 
epark  had  fled  instantly*    I  know,  as  well  as  though  I 


had  inspected  it  with  the  best  of  eyesight,  that  that  little 
velvet-like  muscle  just  above  the  top  of  the  heart,  pre- 
maturely worn  out,  had  shut  down  in  its  place  for  the 
last  time,  and  would  never  open  again  to  let  the  life- 
giving  principle  stream  through  the  veins,  and  thai  life 
was  extinct  before  I  had  laid  my  hands  on  the  still  warn 
breast,  or  had  begun  those  vigorous  operations  that, 
haply,  when  some  slight  flickerings  of  the  immortal  prin- 
ciple remain  in  the  body,  recall  the  spirit  to  the  form  it 
had  inhabited. 

To  the  nntntored  and  inexperienced  eye,  however,  the 
body,  as  it  li^  upon  an  outstretched  sedining  chair, 
showed  none  of  the  usual  outward  signs  of  deatL  It 
was  more  like  the  gentle  twin  brother  of  the  fell  de- 
stroyer-Hsdeep.  The  color"  of  the  fiaoe  was  life-like,  and 
standing  alone  beside  it,  in  the  silent  and  cool  room, 
even  the  most  penetrating  observer  might  readily  imagine 
that  he  saw  the  chest  rise  and  fall  with  the  regular,  life- 
like pulsation,  or  that  he  heard  the  niovement  of  the  air 
of  one  gently  breathing. 

And  I  did  not  stand  alone  in  my  examination  of  the 
case.  Three  eminent  physicians  were,  at  my  desire, 
called  in,  and  there  was  no  disagreement  among  us  all  as 
to  the  fact  that  Death  had  done  its  bitter  work  with 
Hermon  Drake. 

It  was  an  unhappy,  and  by  no  means  a  pleasant,  task, 
to  remove  Amy  from  the  side  of  her  dead  husband,  even 
to  perform  the  offices  customary  on  such  occasions. 
Literally,  it  was  necessary  to  tear  her  away  from  him. 
She  placed  herself  dose  beside  him  and  wound  her  arms 
about  him,  kissing  the  cold  lips  that  never  before  re- 
fused to  return  the  caresses,  and  it  was  only  by  main 
force  that  she  could  be  removed  irom  him. 

It  was  a  orud  task,  and  even  touched  to  tears  those 
who  were  compelled  to  do  it 

She  was  full  of  unnecessary  and  uncadled-f or  condem- 
nation of  hersdf  ,  bewailing  the  laot  that  the  last  words 
she  had  spoken  to  him  were  a  half-repvoaoh. 

On  the  second  night  after  Hermon  had  JbUen  upon  lus 
threshold,  and  it  was  hx  into  the  night,  I  received  a 
message  t^at  somewhat  startled,  and,  for  a  law  moments, 
bewildered  me. 

"Amy  contends,"  said  the  messenger,  who  was  her 
sixteen -year -old  brother,  that  ''Hermon  lives  !  He  is 
warm  about  the  region  of  the  heart" 

I  hastened  to  dress  myself,  hoping  that  all  indications 
had  been  folsified,  and  that  my  professional  brethren  and 
myself  had  been  led  astray.  I  would  gladly  have  con- 
fessed that  we  had  been  wrong,  and  acknowledged  that 
I  didn't  know  D^ith  when  I  saw  it 

In  the  stillness  of  the  night  Amy  had  crept  beside  the 
body  of  him  who  had  been  all-in-all  to  her,  and  taking 
him  in  her  arms,  had  drawn  him  tightly  to  her  warm  and 
loving  breast 

Suddenly  the  whole  house  had  been  aroused  with  glad 
cries  coming  from  the  room. 

''  He  lives  I  He  lives !"  she  exclaimed,  in  hysterical 
ecstasy.  ''See — ^mother— feeL  His  body  is  warm,  and 
surdy  his  heart  beats  I" 

Most  certainly,  in  the  region  of  his  heart,  there  -vnm 
some  warmth.  The  sympathetic  mother  could  but  ac- 
knowledge it,  and  I  was  aroused. 

Alas  !  alas  I  The  tender,  loving  wife,  willing  to  give 
up  her  life's  blood,  if  need  be,  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
was  so  dear  to  her,  had  communicated  some  of  her  own 
glowing  warmth  of  body  to  that  to  which  she  dan^ 
where  it  tarried  and  flickered  for  a  moment  and  them 
vanished  as  will  a  flame  when  ilfBtuKnewiaore  to  feed 
npon.  Digitized  by  VjRJOg .  "'^ 
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Added  to  all  of  these  nnusnallj  untoward  oirctun- 
stances,  was  the  further  fact  of  Hermon*s  extreme  dread 
of  being  buried  while  life  yet  remained  within  him. 
Thk  was  not  an  ordinary  fear  or  apprehension,  which 
is  absent  from  bnt  few  in  the  world,  but  was  an  absolute 
terror,  that  sometimes  seized  upon  him  in  his  most 
wholesome  moments  and  fairly  made  him  livid  and 
speechless  with  dread. 

He  had,  when  but  a  boy,  exacted  the  most  solemn 
promise  from  his  father  and  mother  that  he  should 
never  be  put  into  the  ground  until  the  certainty  of  his 
being  dead  was  past  the  least  doubt,  and  he  had  im- 
bned  Amy  with  much  the  same  sentiment 

When  the  notion  of  cremation,  borrowed  from  the  most 
cnltiyated  and  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity,  and  up- 
held by  the  highest  sanitary  considerations,  was  first 
broached,  it  of  course  met  Hermon  Drake's  most  cordial 
approyaL  He  felt  that  here  was  a  method  of  safety  for 
him,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  "No  turning  over  in  one's 
coffin  when  you  are  packed  under  six  feet  of  earth  !" 

Prejudice,  superstition  and  custom,  absurd  as  are  the 
first  two,  and  barbarous  as  is  the  last,  were  against  the 
new  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  and  the  few  brave 
ones  who  contemplated  the  proposed  innovation  with 
favor,  were  obliged  to  move  somewhat  in  secret 

How  easy  it  is  to  remember  that  some  of  the  offices 
'which  are  now  held  to  be  of  the  most  sacred  character, 
▼ere  originally  performed  in  secret  and  in  out-of-the- 
way  places.  It  seems  almost  as  though  the  very  best 
things  that  we  have  in  the  world  were  introduced  with 
fear  and  trembling,  and  with  a  lively  apprehension  of 
the  popular  disapproval. 

Hermon,  with  his  father,  were  among  a  company  who 
erected  in  this  country  the  first  edifice  devoted  to  crema- 
tion. It  was  quietly  done  and  in  an  unfrequented  spot, 
the  object  aimed  at  being  almost  as  illegal  as  it  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  popular  sentiment,  as  popular  sentiment 
goes.  The  long  and  narrow  brick  building' with  its  tall 
chimney  was  only  known  in  the  sparsely  settled  but 
thickly  gossiped  locality  where  it  was  put  up,  as  the 
"Powder  House." 

Five  days  elapsed,  three  after  the  simple  funeral  serv- 
ice had  been  performed,  before  evidences,  unmistakable 
in  their  character,  convinced  Amy  that  her  husband  was 
no  more.  This  conviction  was  immediately  followed  by 
her  persistent  declaration  that  she  must  accompany  the 
remains  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  remain  with  them  until  the  final  melancholy 
rites  were  performed. 

No  persuasion  on  the  part  of  her  friends,  not  even  the 
commands  of  her  father,  would,  in  the  least,  shake 
her  determination,  and  she  was  one  of  the  six — the 
other  five  being  her  father,  her  brother,  Hermon's 
elder  brother,  myself— the  family  physician — and  the 
gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  building — who  accom- 
panied the  body  to  the  place  of  its  dissolution. 

Notice  had  been  forwarded  ahead  of  our  coming,  and 
we  were  met  at  the  little  railroad  station  by  some  rather 
mde  conveyances,  and  driven  at  once  the  mile  or  more  to 
the  loneeome  spot  where  the  little  building  stood. 

The  fnmaoe  was  already  aglow  and  at  the  proper  tem- 
perature, and  only  a  few  minutes  were  required  to  pre- 
pare the  body,  stripping  it  of  all  clothing,  wrapping  it  in 
a  linen  sheet,  saturated  with  alum-water,  and  laying  it 
along  the  narrow  iron  frame  that,  with  a  gentle  pressure, 
would  roll  it  into  the  fiery  crypt 

I  know,  that  for  the  instant  the  figure  lay  before  us, 
and  as  Amy  and  the  others  came  to  take  a  last  look  and 
ne  it  plunged  into  the  white  heat,  I  know  that  I  could 


only  liken  it  to  the  unfinished  day  model  of  some  recum- 
bent statue  over  which  the  sculptor  had  thrown  a  damp 
sheet  to  hold  together  the  moist  ^^urth. 

This  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  that  terrible 
cry. 

The  two  stout  men  had  their  hands  upon  the  iron 
frame,  giving  it  a  gentle  impulse,  which  it  quickly  an- 
swered, toward  the  narrow  doorway  leading  to  the  fur- 
nace, when  it  came.  It  rang  in  our  ears,  echoed  aroxuid 
the  vaulted  i^mrtment,  and  died  away  sharply  as  though 
suddenly  smothered. 

I  have  said  that  we  were  all  too  sorely  shocked  to  look 
about  us  calmly,  or  to  attribute  the  cry  to  any  other 
human  source  than  was  intimated  by  the  crazed  exclama- 
tion of  Amy  after  she  had  regained  her  consciousness. 

All  of  my  companions  were  as  well  assured  as  was  I 
myself,  that  there  were  no  others  near  the  building  than 
we,  who  were  so  very  deeply  interested  in  the  solemn 
occasion. 

The  drivers  of  the  two  vehicles  that  conveyed  us  to  the 
spot,  after  depositing  us,  had  gone  back  to  the  little  sta- 
tion, being  instructed  to  return  in  four  hours.  And  it 
was  a  lonesome  locality  where  the  building  stood.  Forty 
or  fifty  feet  back  of  it,  began  a  dense  piece  of  woods  that 
must  have  formed  a  part  of  the  primeval  forest,  but  in 
front  and  at  each  side,  for  a  long  distance,  stretched 
acres  and  acres  of  clearing,  sometimes  thickly  studded 
wi(h  stumps,  but  mostly  cultivated  and  improved. 

As  soon  as  possible,  I  passed  from  the  small  anteroom 
of  the  building  out  into  the  open  air,  seeking  to  compose 
myself,  and,  if  possible,  disabuse  my  mind  of  the  notion 
that  the  cry  had  come,  when  all  too  late,  from  the  lips 
of  a  dead  man.  I  could  hear  it  still  in  my  imagination, 
and  all  of  my  senses  told  me  it  could  have  come  from 
no  other  source.  Yet  my  reason,  my  teaching,  and  my 
long  experience  forcibly  urged  upon  me  that  such  a 
thing  was  impossible,  and  that  we  had  all  been,  in  some 
way  or  other,  horribly  deceived. 

The  dead  cannot  cry  out,  and  Hermon  Drake,  science 
assured  me,  had  been  dead  for  nearly  a  week. 

The  certainty  that  there  had  been  a  cry,  attended  by 
all  the  appalling  circumstances  that  followed  it,  forced 
one  conclusion,  however,  upon  me.  It  must  have  been 
uttered  by  some  human  being,  some  human  being  in  the 
direst  distress.  It  was  uttered  by  none  of  my  compan- 
ions, and  there  were  no  others  near  the  premises. 

I  walked  out  toward  the  wood  at  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing, and  for  some  distance  into  its  shadows.  It  was  a 
quiet  Autumn  day,  and  that  stillness  pervaded  the  whole 
atmosphere  that  can  be  found  nowhere  so  entire  and  ab- 
sorbing as  in  a  deep  forest  Had  there  been  the  move- 
ment of  a  living  creature  within  the  distance  possible 
for  one  to  have  gone  since  the  cry  had  been  uttered,  my 
eye  wotdd  have  caught  it  instantly,  or  my  ear  would 
have  detected  it  « 

I  came  out  of  the  wood,  climbed  up  to  the  smooth  top 
of  one  of  the  highest  stumps  in  the  field,  and  looked 
about  on  every  side.  The  same  absolute  quiet  pre- 
vailed wherever  I  turned  my  gaze.  The  heavy,  thick 
smoke  from  the  tall  chimney  of  the  little  building  had 
changed  into  thin  wreaths  almost  as  white  as  steam  ;  far 
away,  to  the  right,  was  the  little  habitation  of  the  one 
who  owned  the  lands  of  the  locality,  surrounded  by  its 
numerous  out-buildings,  the  only  structures  in  sight, 
save  that  one  immediately  at  hand. 

I  knew  much  of  the  neighborhood  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  knew,  also,  that  their  inclinations  would  rather  keep 
them  at  a  distance  than  draw  them  to  this  spot.  I  knev 
there  irere  no  institutions  anywhere  within  miles  and^ 
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miles  from  which  could  haye  escaped  demented  creatures 
capable  of  uttering  such  a  maniacal  shriek  as  that  which 
we  all  had  heard. 

The  nature  of  the  cry  had  started  such  a  suspicion  in 
my  mind  at  first. 

And  even  were  all  these  things  not  absolutely  so,  the 
cry  fell  upon  us  right  there,  in  that  room,  apparently 
issuing  from  the  form  that  was  laid  out  upon  the  iron 
frame,  and  surely  there  was  no  one  there  save  myself 
and  my  companions. 

I  sprang  from  the  stump  and  walked  slowly  toward 
the  little  building.  That  old  notion,  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  is  good  and  evil  in  the  world,  came  to 
my  mind,  **  Who  is  the  woman  ?" 

Hermon  had  lived  a  life  open  and  clear  before  the 
world.  There  had  been  no  spot  or  blemish  in  his  oha- 
i*acter  or  reputation.  Amy*s  influence  upon  him  from 
childhood  had  been  such  that  his  life  had  been  as  pure 
and  sweet  as  that  of  a  maiden.  I  doubt  if  any  other 
woman  could  have  attracted  him  even  momentarily,  and 
know  that  the  most  beautiful  one  would  have  been  no 
temptation  to  him. 

I  found,  on  my  return  to  the  little  building,  that  Her- 
mon's  brother  had  gone  for  the  carriage  that  Amy  might 
be  taken  at  once  to  the  railroad  station,  where,  it  was 
hoped,  at  the  public-house,  or  at  some  private  one,  she 
might  be  made  more  comfortable  and  kept  more  quiet 
than  where  she  was,  until  the  train  arrived  that  would 
take  her  home.  ^ 

She  seemed  to  yield  more  readily  to  the  influence  of 
her  father  than  to  any  one  else,  and,  as  I  could  do  no« 
thing  except  advise  him  what  course  was  the  best  to  pur- 
Hue,  I  was  left  behind  to  gather  up  tenderly  and  literally 
•  the.  precious  ashes,  seal  them  in  the  small  silver  casket 
prepared  for  their  reception,  and  in  which  they  were  to 


be  buried  in  the  family  plot  in  the  cemetery,  and  follow 
on  foot  my  companions  to  the  station. 

It  was  only  a  little  before  dusk  that  I  was  able  to  set 
out,  and  it  was  well,  perhaps,  that  I  was  not  delayed  be- 
yond that  time,  for  the  thick  darkness  of  the  night  had 
not  fully  shut  down  upon  the  locality  before  a  throng  of 
men  and  boys  gathered  about  the  little  building.  In 
almost  as  many  minutes  as  it  took  days  to  build  it,  the 
structure  was  pulled  down,  tall  chimney  and  all.  The 
bricks,  stene  and  mortar,  were  scattered  about  there  in 
unsightly  heaps  next  morning,  but  where  the  iron  went 
that  entered  into  the  construction  could  never  be  as- 
certained. 

The  rumor  had  spread  throughout  the  neighborhood 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  from  a  few  words  dropped 
by  the  stout  men  who  had  slid  the  frame  into  the  fur- 
nace, and  perhaps,  too,  from  some  one  overhearing 
the  sorrowing  cries  of  Amy,  until  it  was  on  almost 
every  person's  lips  that  ''A  man  had  been  roasted  alive 
there  to-day  !** 

The  suddenly  sensitive  community,  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  the  tale  was  too  horrible  not  to  be  true,  re- 
solved that  they  wanted  no  such  ''goings  on  "  in  their 
midst,  and  no  place  where  such  ''  goings  on  *'  could  be 
possible.  They,  therefore,  being  *'  the  people,"  arose  in 
their  mi^^ht  and  destroyed  the  building.  The  &ct  was 
telegraphed  all  over  the  country  next  day  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Press. 

With  the  silver  casket,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  white 
silk,  under  my  arm,  I  walked  briskly  on  the  soft  and 
springy  turf  of  the  roadside  toward  the  station.  I  had 
entirely  recovered  from  my  agitation,  being  quite  as  calm 
and  composed  as  a  man  well  could  be  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  was  placed  ;  but  I  was  speedily  des- 
tined to  be  quite  as  much  startled  as  I  had  beem  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day. 

I  could  not  tell  whence  it  came.     It  may  have  dropped 
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suddenly  from  the  skies,  or  sprang  out  of  the  eartli  ;  but 
it  came,  wherever  it  came  from,  noiselessly,  and  was 
there  walking  dose  beside  me.  I  say  i/,  for  it  appealed 
to  my  senses  at  first  more  like  an  apparition  than  like 
any  living  thing,  and  as  it  moved  along  without  the 
slightest  noise. 

I  can  most  positively  aver  that  one  instant  I  was  abso- 
lutely alone,  so  far  aa  human  oompaniondhip  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  next  instant  it  was  beside  me,  as  though 
it  had  accompanied  me  since  I  had  left  the  little  build- 
ing. ApeiUe  female  figure  in  the  softest  of  garments,  of 
a  cool  gray 
color,  like 
the  clouds 
in  the  East 
just  when 
the  sun  be- 
gins to  make 
it  manifest 
that  he  is 
about  to  rise; 
with  strips 
of  creamy 
lace  about 
the  throat 
and  at  the 
wris  ts ;  a 
modest  hat 
of  soft  ma- 
terial and 
rather  broad 
brim,  caught 
up  at  the  left 
side  in  front 
and  orna- 
mented with 
a  feather  of 
the  prevail- 
ing subdued 
tint,  that 
drooped 
more  than 
half  way 
around  the 
crown.  A 
half-cape, 
half- shawl 
kind  of  gar- 
ment, bound 
around  with 
a  narrow 
strip  of  silk 
all  of  the 
same  gray 
color,  fell 
upon  th e 
should  ers, 
and  over  its 

two  ends,  in  front,  small  and  delicate  hands  in  gray 
gloves  were  softly  folded. 

The  precious  casket  I  was  carrying  was  under  the  arm 
on  the  side  where  this  figure  appeared.  Instinctively 
I  changed  it  to  the  other  side. 

Such  a  figure,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  meet.  Coming  as  it  did,  with  the 
knowledge  I  possessed  that  the  neighborhood  could  not 
of  itself  have  fomished  it,  and  my  ignorance  of  its  ap- 
proach until  it  was  right  at  my  side,  made  its  appear- 
ance peculiar,  if  not  a  little  uncomfortable. 
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And  yet  it  was  only  a  woman,  after  all— a  woman  with 
a  complexion  that  came  nearer  being  olive-tinted  than 
ever  I  had  seen  before.  It  was  a  warm,  glowing  com- 
plexion, as  though  the  fiesh  was  showing  a  perpetual 
blnsh.  She  had,  besides,  large,  dark  eyes  with  long 
fringes  of  eyelashes,  and  the  waviness  of  her  plentiful 
black  hair  was  never  produced  by  crimping  pins  or  simi- 
lar mechanical  contrivances.  Withal,  although  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  was  bright  and  sprightly,  there  was 
still  an  uncultured,  unpolished  look  there^that,  not  being 
ignorant  nor  stupid,  showed  an  absence  of  mental  culti- 
vation. The 
next  glance 
told  me,  too, 
that  among 
her  ances- 
tors, and  not 
very  far  back 
either,  was 
one  who 
counted  Af- 
rica as  his 
native  land, 
and  possibly 
had  danced, 
savage  and 
naked,  on 
the  sands  of 
that  country. 
At  first  she 
was  looking 
very  earnest- 
ly at  the 
silver  casket 
which  I  was 
carrying,  and 
watched  it  as 
I  transferred 
it  from  un- 
der one  arm 
to  the  other. 
It  was 
some  time 
before  she 
spoke,  and 
then  it  was 
with  a  sigh, 
as  she  said  : 
''The  ashes 
of  him  whom 
I  loved." 

She  did 
not  speak  in 
our  tongue, 
but  in  a 
1  anguage 
which,  rude 
as   it   was, 

made  me  thank  my  stars  for  those  two  years  at  M^nil- 
montant  and  Laribois^re,  and  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 

With  a  genuine  stare  I  looked  down  upon  her,  and 
using  the  same  lang^i&gd  i^  which  she  spoke,  echoed 
the  final  word  of  her  expression  with  an  interrogation 
point  in  every  letter  : 
"  Loved  ?" 

She    bent  her  eyes  toward   the  ground  and  slowly 
nodded  her  head  two  or  three  times. 

I  could  not  question  her  sincerity,  for  I  ootdd  see 
that  the  long  eyelashes  were  moistening.  ^-^ 
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Presently  I  thongbt.  "Well.  This  is  not  so  very  pecu- 
liar. Hermon  was  always  kind-hearted  and  generous, 
and  this  is,  perhaps,  some  poor  girl  whom  he  has  be- 
friended by  some  act  that  was  small  to  him,  but  large 
to  her. 

Communing  thus  for  a  considerable  distance  as  we 
walked,  I  was  about  to  ask  her  what  claim  Hermon  had 
on  her  affections,  and  was  then  going  to  dilate  upon  his 
manifold  good  qualities,  when,  still  speaking  in  what 
was  eyidenily  her  native  tongue,  she  said  : 

''  I  think  those  ashes  belong  to  me  !" 

This  put  an  end  to  my  train  of  thought,  and  I  replied  : 

"  His  wife  is  the  proper  person  to  claim  and  bestow 
th«n." 

The  shapely  hands  at  once  unfolded  themselves,  and 
were  held  out  beseechingly  toward  me,  and  the  eyes 
looked  into  mine  with  a  gratified  expression. 

''  You  think  so  V*  she  said.  ''  I  am  glad  of  it.  Then 
they  are  assuredly  mine. " 

The  action  and  tone  were  precisely  those  of  one  who 
was  expecting  that  I  would  immediately  hand  over  the 
casket  in  my  care.  But  I  could  only  reply  with  another 
blank  stare  that  must  have  manifested  my  astonish- 
Hient.  She  folded  her  hands  again  and  cast  her  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  murmuring  something  in  an  under- 
tone that  I  did  not  catch. 

"What  did  you  say  ?"  I  asked. 

Her  reply  greatly  astounded  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
stopped  me. 

''Eto  was  my  husband,  monsieur,"  was  what  she  said. 

Between  my  positive  knowledge  of  the  complete  falsity 
of  her  expression,  and  my  dislike  and  unwillingness  to 
use  the  harsh  language  that  at  first  sprang  to  my  lips  to 
one  who  was  so  gentle  and  demure,  I  was  silent. 

We  were  facing  each  other  on,  that  lonesome  road  in 
the  twilight  of  an  Autumn  evening.  She  looked  up  at 
me  with  a  modest  but  an  assured  and  confident  look  in 
her  face.  I  can  liken  her  attitude  and  manner  to  nothing 
that  illustrates  them  more  closely  tiian  those  of  a  pet 
dove  looking  up  at  you,  knowing  you  would  not  harm 
it  for  the  world,  and  waiting  for  the,  favozijbe  dainty  you 
are  accustomed  to  give  it  at  oertain  home. 

"Yes,"  she  said  to  me  presently^  "he  was  my  hut* 
band."  There  camea  deeper  flush  on  her  cheeks,  and 
a  bright,  animated  sparkle  in  her  lustrous  eyes  as  she 
added  :  "  or  rather*  perhaps,  I  am  his  wife.  Mam. 
Yaillieu  can  tell  you,"  she  proceeded,  "that  every  act 
has  been  done  that  binds  me  to  him  for  now  and  for 
whatever  comes  after  now  I" 

Here  was  a  little  peg  to  hang  upon  in  the  midst  of 
what  seemed  nonsense. 

"Who  is  Mam.  Yaillieu  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Our  famous  doctor  and  wise  woman,"  was  the  an- 
swer, uttered  in  a  tone  as  though  forgiving  my  ignorance. 

"  And  who  are  you  ?"  I  pursued,  rather  abruptly. 

"Judith  Le  Traine,"  she  answered,  promptly,  casting 
her  gaze  again  upon  the  ground  for  a  moment. 

I  heard  these  two  names  uttered  then  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life.  They  were  not  names  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  I  doubted  much  if  Hermon  himself  had  ever  heard 
them.     So  I  told  her. 

"Very  likely,"  was  her  unconstrained  reply. 

I  was  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

For  a  few  moment-s  she  stood  before  me  in  an  irreso- 
lute, undecided  manner,  then,  looking  closely  into  my 
face,  and  gathering  from  it  what  seemed  to  satisfy  her, 
she  said : 

"Listen  and  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story." 

Using  the  language  she  had  employed  from  the  first. 


which,  rude  and  uncouth  in  itself,*  seemed  limpid  and 
musical,  falling  from  her  lips,  she  spoke  as  a  child  would 
speak,  confidingly,  trustingly,  as  though  not  questioning 
for  one  moment  anything  she  had  been  told  to  do,  but 
doing  it  and  believing  in  it  There  were  certain  odd 
little  shruggings  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  constant  move- 
ment of  the  shapely  hands  as  running  accompaniments 
by  way  of  gesture,  approval  or  disapproval,  that  rather 
heightened  the  effect  of  what  she  said. 

"  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,"  she  began,  "I  was  a 
child."  She  was  not  much  more  than  that  now.  "My 
mother  was  the  general  overseer  of  the  servants  of  the 
Hotel  of  the  Strangers.  She  said  I  was  very  wild,  a  tom- 
boy, a  mischief-maker,  and  often  threatened,  if  I  didn't 
better  behave,  to  tie  me  all  night  to  a  post  in  the  garden 
of  the  hoteL  I  laughed  at  her  threats,  and  kept  on  with 
my  merrymaking.  One  day  I  set  the  whole  house  in  an 
uproar  by  a  malicious  tale  I  invented,  which  concerned 
the  son  of  the  manager  and  one  of  the  housemaids.  Just 
before  dark  I  found  myself  very  securely  stripped  to  the 
post  that  had  been  promised  me.  I  had  not  been  taken 
there  willingly,  of  course,  but  there  I  was.  I  didn't  ex- 
pect to  be  very  uncomfortable,  for  the  night  was  warm, 
and  I  promised  myself  that  I  never  would  cry  out,  no 
matter  how  tiresome  or  unpleasant  my  situation  became. 
I  amused  myself  at  first  with  squirming  around  to  see  if 
I  couldn't  get  out,  but  the  strap  had  been  very  adroitly 
passed  around  my  body  and  over  my  shoulders,  and  I 
soon  found  that  all  efforts  in  that  direction  would  be 
in  vain.  Then  I  twisted  and  turned  myself  into  almost 
every  shape,  attracting  the  amused  attention  of  some  of 
the  servants  who  oooasionally  passed  that  way, 

"Before  the  darkness  fully  came  on,  however,  my 
position  had  become  quite  unbearable,  and  I  longed  to 
get  out.    But  I  wouldn't  make  any  cry. 

"I  was  at  the  farther  end  of  a  long  latticework,  upon 
which  a  big-leafed  vine  was  trained,  and  with  a  little 
movement  I  could  pull  some  of  these  leaves  about  me 
so  closely  that  I  was  entirely  concealed  from  the  view  of 
those  chancing  to  pass  by. 

"  I  amused  myself  by  thus  hiding  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  suddisnly  thxtowang  all  the  leaves  away  from 
me  and  standing  exposed  to  view, 

"  Once  when  I  did  so,  as  I  threw  out  my  arms,  one  of 
my  hands  brushed  against  the  elbow  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  slowly  walking  alone,  up  and  down  the  pathway, 
smoking  in  tiie  cool  of  the  evening  and  deep  in  thought 
He  sprang  away  evidently  very  much  startled.  He  just 
caught  sight  of  me  as  I  screamed  with  laughter,  uid 
then  again  covered  myself  with  the  leaves.  Then  he 
passed  along» 

"Two  minutes  after  that  I  was  wild  with  afitight  One 
of  my  hands  had  just  touched  something  moist  and 
slimy  on  one  of  the  slats  of  the  lattice.  I  threw  back  the 
leaves  to  see  what  it  was,  and  there,  within  two  hand- 
breadths  of  my  naked  shoulder,  was  a  long,  green  lizaid- 
scorpion,  that  had  evidently  been  awakened  by  my  touch. 
It  was  just  dark  enough  for  me  to  see  its  blood-red  eyes 
shining  upon  me,  and  its  tooth-shaped  tail  moving  slowly 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  I  knew  that  its  sting  was  a 
deadly  poison  and  felt  that  merely  its  touch  would  kill 
me.  I  was  in  a  shiver  of  horror  and  dread,  and  couldn't 
stir.  I  didn't  dare  to  cover  my  eyes  to  keep  out  the 
loathsome  sight,  and  I  didn't  want  to  look  and  see  it 
drop  upon  me.  I  forgot  my  resolution  and  cried  out 
in  my  mortal  fear.  I  heard  footsteps,  and,  just  as  the 
terrible  creature  was  losing  its  hold  on  the  lattice,  the 
gentleman  who  had  passed  me  was  beside  me.  I  shud- 
dered as  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  hideous  reptile  that 
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▼as  threatening  me.  I  saw  him  strike  it  down  to  the 
gTound  with  a  good  stoat  blow  of  his  cane,  and  the 
next  that  I  was  aware  of,  I  was  lying  in  my  mother's 
bed  with  my  head  bandaged  and  a  strong  smell  of 
dried  herbs  about  me. 

''  That  gentleman  was  Herman  Drake." 

80  suddenly  mixing  up  the  name  of  my  friend  with 
such  a  tropi(»l  story,  added  still  more  to  the  improba- 
bility of  the  elaim  the  young  woman  had  set  up. 

''My  gratitude  for  this  act,*'  contdnued  Judith  Le 
Tndne,  **  was  supreme  and  yery  rapidly  developed  into 
a  deeper  and  stronger  feeling.  I  was  no  longer  a  child. 
He  had  saved  my  life ;  it  belonged  to  him,  and  I  had 
nothing  else  to  gire  him.  I  was  made  one  of  the  house- 
serrants  under  my  mother,  and  his  apartments  were 
g;iYen  to  me,  to  be  under  my  particular  care. 

'*  For  more  than  a  year  no  priest  ever  officiated  at  the 
altar  of  his  God  with  more  sacred  love  and  tenderness 
than  I  cared  for  the — to  me — almost  hallowed  precincts 
that  the  one  I  loved  called  his  home." 

I  thought  this  rathef  delicate  ground  on  which  the 
young  woman  was  beginning  to  tread  ;  began  to  reckon 
that,  perhaps,  we  had  all  been  mistaken  as  to  Hermon, 
and  that  the  story,  after  all,  was  that  commonplace  one 
that  you  can  find  related  in  almost  every  newspaper 
you  take  up. 

I  shook  my  head  once  or  twice  to  indicate  that  it 
wouldn't  do,  and  made  a  movement  as  though  I  would 
walk  on.     She  stopped  me  with  a  touch  of  her  hand. 

"  Alas  I  alas  I"  she  continued.  **  All  my  offices  were  un- 
availing. He  never  once  more  than  casually  looked  at 
me,  offering  me  money  as  he  did  to  the  other  servanto. 
And  I  always  refused  it,  except  once,  that  piece  which 
he  gave  me  being  even  now  in  my  possession. 

"  Oh,  how  I  loved  him  !"  exclaimed  Judith,  and  it  was 
the  only  time  in  her  whole  narration  when  she  seemed 
to  lose  control  of  herself  and  give  way  to  the  ecstasy  of 
her  passion.  *'  How  I  loved  him  I  I  would  have  died 
for  if  it  would  have  saved  him  from  one  moment  of  un- 
happiness.  He  could  have  asked  nothing  I  would 
not  have  granted,  and  he  asked  nothing ! 

"No,"  she  continued,  dejectedly,  ''he  never,  never 
noticed  me,  and  tiien  I  took  my  desires  and  hopes  to 
Mam.  Yaillieu.  I  was  driven  to  seek  her  help.  I  knew 
she  could  help  me  if  she  would.  She  did  help  me,  and 
we  were  married." 

This,  assuredly,  seemed  to  be  the  climax  of  all  the 
absurdities  and  contradictions  I  had  been  hearing. 

I  uttered  an  impatient  exclamation. 

"  We  were  married  I"  repeated  the  young  woman,  dog- 
gedly. ''Mam.  Yaillieu  never  lies  and  never  goes  astray. 
What  she  says,  will  be ;  what  she  denies,  cannot  be.  It 
wte  done  in  her  cabin  under  the  shadow  of  La  Hotte,  in 
the  Sierra  de  Monte  OristL" 

"Did  Hermon  Drake  go  there  ?"  I  asked,  petulantiy. 
I  knew  it  was  so  unlike  him. 

"In  person.  No.  In  spirit,  Yes,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 
"  As  Mam.  Yaillieu  directed,  so  did  I.  I  took  from  his 
rooms  the  garments  he  had  just  laid  off,  even  to  the 
thin  silken  shirt  that  had  touched  his  flesh,  warm  yet 
with  contact  with  his  vitality.  They  were  all  returned 
between  midnight  and  dawn.  They  drew  with  them  the 
spirit  that  made  responses  to  Mam.Yaillieu's  questions 
and  united  him  to  me  for  ever  and  ever." 

Judith  spoke  this  with  such  a  confident,  solemn  air, 
with  so  much  of  earnestness  and  conviction,  that  the 
absurdity  of  it  did  not  for  the  instant  manifest  itsell 

"And,  more  than  that,"  she  continued  quickly,  "the 
union  was  made  more  complete  and  binding  still  by 


Mam.  Yaillieu.  Could  we  do  it,  she  swore  that,  after  two 
years  were  passed,  he  would  be  mine  entirely.  We 
did  it.  Close  to  midnight,  one  evening,  we  stood  with  the 
full  moon  making  it  almost  day  about  us,  and  our 
shadows  as  sharp  and  clearly  defined  as  though  they 
were  cut  out  of  black  paper.  Ho  was  not  far  from  me, 
and  I  crept  silently  beside  him.  Our  shadows  mingled 
completely,  and  mine  was  lost  in  his.  Mam.  Yaillieu 
struck  her  sharp-pointed  crutch  into  the  earth  over  the 
spot  where  our  hearts  were,  and  held  it  there,  until 
he,  as  though  coming  out  of  a  fit  of  abstraction,  sighed 
deeply,  laid  his  hand  on  his  left  breast,  as  if  to  quie^t  a 
pain  tiiere,  and  uttered  a  slight  moan.  Mam.  Yaillieu  was 
eager  with  excitement  I  can  see  her  now,  as  she  stood 
on  that '  October  night,  her  eyes  fairly  glowing  and  her 
snule  shining  in  the  moonlight  '  Nothing  can  resist  that, 
Jadith  I'  she  says.  '  Nothing  can  resist  that  I  The  lasting 
charm  never  worked  so  satisfactorily.  Bemember  what 
Mam.  Yaillieu  tells  you,  girL  For  two  years  your  love  will 
be  dead  to  you — for  two  short  years — and  then,  he  will 
be  yours,  and  yours  alone.  But  you  must  still  do  this, 
else  all  will  fail  Once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  once 
within  the  time  that  it  takes  the  sun  to  swim  around 
the  world,  you  must  look  full  upon  the  face  of  him  you 
love,  or  every  charm  will  faiL  This  done,  in  twice  twelve 
months  your  love  will  be  all  your  own,  else  stars,  sun, 
moon  and  planets  fail,  and  Mam.  Yaillieu  is  a  liar  !" 

I  cannot  say  what  effect  such  a  tale  would  have  had  on 
an  ordinary  strong  man  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  conjecture  that,  in  the  clear  daylight,  and  with  a 
number  of  companions  close  by,  the  hearer  or  readez 
would  be  quite  likely  to  cry  out,  "  Stuff  and  nonsense  !** 
But  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  found  mysel( 
with  the  ashes  of  a  dead  man  under  one  of  my  arms ; 
with  the  shadow  of  the  night  rapidly  falling  about  me, 
and  the  way  a  lonesome  and  littie  -  traveled  one,  the 
story,  littie  as  I  believed  it,  did  not  in  the  least  tend  to 
my  composure. 

When  my  companion,  after  a  slight  pause,  suddenly 
threw  out  her  huids  toward  me  and  exclaimed,  "  Will 
you  not  give  me  the  ashes  now  ?"  I  must  confess  that  I 
drew  back  a  littie,  pressed  the  casket  still  closer  under 
my  arm,  and  was  greatiy  tempted  to  break  into  a  run 
for  the  railroad  station. 

Then  I  recovered  myself,  and  felt  ashamed 'that  any 
fear  had  crept  over  me  concerning  such  a  little  body  as 
the  one  that  stood  beforS  me. 

"  I  have  followed  him  a  long,  long  distance,"  she  went 
on,  after  a  time.  "  Anticipating  the  event,  the  savings 
of  my  whole  year's  work  helped  me.  When  he  went,  I 
went  Where  he  went,  I  went  Once  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours  for  a  year  and  more  now  I  have  looked  fidl 
into  his  face,  but  never  recognized  by  him.  I  am  as  con- 
scious as  you  are  or  were  that  he  died — died  to  all  of 
you.  But  Mam.  Yaillieu  never  lies.  I  don't  believe,  but 
I  feel  and  know,  that  when  the  twice  twelve  months  have 
rolled  around  he  will  be  mine  alone,  and  mine  for  ever. 
I  doubted  for  the  first  time  when  you  came  here,  and 
when  I  saw  the  dear  body  rolled  into  that  hot  furnace 
my  doubts  prevailed.  I  could  not  control  myself.  My 
spirit  seemed  to  take  its  flight  along  with  his,  and  in  my 
doubt,  distress  and  agony,  as  I  looked  into  the  window 
of  the  room,  I  could  not  control  myself  as  much  as  I 
wished  I  might,  I  gave  one  g^eat  cry  and  sank,  for  an 
instant,  upon  the  ground." 

This,  then,  is  the  explanation,  I  thought ;  but  alas  I  it 
comes  after  it  has  wrought  other  n^g^i^  but  I  did  not 
mterrupt  her.  Digitized  by  VjO^ 

"  I  did  not  know  what  might  be  done  with  me  if  I  was 
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disoovered/'  she  continned,  ^and  presently  ran  to  a 
great  stump  a  few  rods  from  the  building,  and  beneath 
its  friendly  shadow  sank  down.  I  was  in  more  than  half 
a  faint,  and  not  fully  recoyered  until  I  saw  you  coming 
with  that  precious  casket  under  your  arm,  which,  from 
the  care  with  which  you  carried  it,  I  well  knew  contained 
the  ashes  of  him  I  loved.  Give  it  to  me  that,  at  least  in 
spirit,  I  may  obey  the  injunctions  that  will,  in  time,  give 
him  back  to  me.     Have  I  not  suffered  enough  already  ?" 

I  believe  that  with  the  explanation  of  the  source  of 
that  horrible  cry  came  back  to  me  all  the  hard,  ''horse- 
sense  "  that  I  possess,  little  as  it  may  be. 

••Suffered,"!  exclaimed.  "Do  you  know  what  suf- 
fering you  yourself  have  caused,  or  may  yet  be  the 
occasion  of  ?  Your  insane  shriek  there  by  the  building 
has  crazed  Hermon's  real  wife,  and  you  must  come 
along  with  me  to  repeat  your  absurd  story,  that  every 
one  may  know  that  the  horrible  cry  did  not  issue  from 
the  lips  of  a  dead  man  I" 

I  put  out  my  hand  to  seize  her  by  the  wrist,  but  she 
eluded  my  grasp. 

••  I  will  go  with  you  willingly,"  she  said,  "  and  without 
force." 


I  started  toward  the  station 
at  a  brisk  pace,  looking  now 
and  then  over  my  shoulder  to 
see  that  she  was  following  me, 
I  would  rather  have  had  her 
before  me  to  be  sure  of  having 
her  at  all,  and  as  well  to  have 
regulated  my  pace  by  hers,  al- 
though she  kept  well  up  witli 
me,  not  seeming  to  walk,  but 
rather  to  glide  along,  as  though 
she  were,  indeed,  one  of  the 
gray  clouds  in  the  East  in  tbo 
form  and  shape  of  a  woman, 
being  gently  propelled  forward 
by  a  soft  breeze. 

Such  a  likeness  was  more 
than  strengthened  by  what  fol- 
lowed. 

I  can  solemnly  aver  that  I 
looked  so  frequently  over  my 
shoulder  that  never  ten  seconds 
passed  without  my  gaze  being 
there,  yet  with  such  a  brief  in- 
terval I  looked  once  and  saw 
her,  and  when  I  looked  again 
she  was  gone  I  As  she  came, 
so  had  she  disappeared.    ^ 

I  ran  back  many  steps  in 
every  direction, .  peering  into 
the  gloom,  but  the  darkness  by 
this  time  had  grown  very  dense, 
and  after  lingering  about  the 
spot  a  few  minutes,  I  pursued 
my  way  to  the  railroad  station 
alone,  in  a  sullen  and  morose 
mood.  I  must  confess,  too«  that 
more  than  once,  as  I  passed  on, 
I  cast  my  gaze  over  my  shoul- 
der into  the  darkness  behind 
me,  and  it  was  not  unaccom- 
panied by  just  a  little  tremor, 
lest  I  should  see  something  I 

didn't  want  to  see. 

Did  I  tell  my  story  to  Her. 
mon*s  friends  ?  No,  not  then. 
I  hope  I  am  not  such  an  inconsiderate  creature  as  that 
regarding  my  own  reputation.  It  was  only  recently 
that  I  dared  relate  an  experience  that  was  the  puzzle 
of  my  life,  and  its  sequel  and  confirmation. 

I  was  all  along  perfectly  conscious  that  I  had  really 
seen  and  talked  with  the  little  woman  in  the  twilight  of 
that  memorable  day,  and  that  I  was  in  the  fuU  possession 
of  all  my  senses,  yet  the  apparent  absurdity  of  her  story 
made  me  fearful  to  confide  it  to  any  one  else. 

I  thought  I  knew  that  Hermon  had  never  been  any- 
where in  his  life  where  he  could  have  had  such  an  ex- 
perience as  that  which  was  told  of  him,  until  one  day, 
when  I  was  thinking  over  the  matter,  I  remembered  that 
he  had  spent  a  little  more  than  a  year  in  the  Island 
of  HaytL  Two  days  after  that  remembrance  I  was  on 
board  a  steamer  bound  for  the  land  of  frequent  revo- 
lutions and  negro  supremacy  and  superstition. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  Hotel  of  the 
Strangers,  and  almost  the  first  woman  to  whom  I  spoke 
answered  to  the  name  of  Madame  Le  Traine. 

In  my  eagerness,  I  asked  immediately  concerning  a 
certain  young  woman,  named  Judith  Le  Traine.  The 
madame  cast  a  sharp,  quick  glance  at  me  and  replied  z 
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"  My  danghter,  monsieur  ?" 

When  I  asked  to  see  Jndith,  the  mother's  eyes 
moistened. 

'*  Monsieur  does  not  know,  then/*  she  said,  presently, 
''that  she  is  dead!" 

I  apologized,  saying  I  had  met  her  under  yery  peculiar 
circumstances. 

'<  In  the  States  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

I  nodded,  and  added  that  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
meet  her  once  more. 

"  Scarcely  four  months  haye  gone  by,"  said  Madame 
Le  Traine,  "since  she  was  with  us.  She  passed  away 
very  suddenly.  She  was  yery  fraiL  In  the  morning  she 
was  about,  bright  and  cheerful  as  eyer.  In  the  eyen- 
ing  she  was  dead.'* 

I  listened  to  a  recital  of  her  numerous  good  qualities, 
the  narration  of  which  seemed  to  comfort  the  mother 
greatly,  and  learned  the  exact  date  of  her  death. 

It  was  to  a  day,  and  almost  to  an  hour,  precisely  two 
years  after  she  had  stood  under  the  moonlight  and  her 
shadow  had  mingled  with  that  of  Hermon  Drake's  ! 


THE    FIELD    FAMILY. 

By  W.  a.  Croffut. 

There  is  certainly  no  other  family  in  America,  and 
probably  not  in  any  country,  that  can  boast  of  four 
liying  brothers  as  distinguished  as  are  the  four  brothers 
of  the  Field. family —Dayid  Dudley,  Timothy  B.,  Cyrus 
W.  and  Henry  M.,  all  noted  for  unusual  ability  in  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  life. 

Zachariah  Field  came  to  Massachusetts  about  1632, 
and  his  name  indicates  that  he  was  a  Puritan.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  John  Field,  the  astronomer,  and,  first  coming 
to  Boston,  he  changed  his  residence  to  Dorchester,  to 
Hartford — where  he  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Hooker's  "flock"— to  Northampton,  and  finally 
to  Hadley,  where  he  died. 

The  family  was  exposed  to  the  yicissitudes  of  the  fron- 
tier settlements.^  One  of  his  sons  and  a  granddaughter 


were  slaughtered  by  the  sayages  in  the  massacre  at  Deer* 
field,  and  one  of  his  granddaughters,  a  captiye,  refused 
to  be  ransomed,  and  married  one  of  King  Philip's  chiefs. 

The  descendants  of  Zachariah  early  and  rapidly  mar- 
ried and  were  giyen  in  marriage,  and  raised  yery  large 
families  of  children,  as  was  the  fashion  of  those  dayn. 
Dayid  Field,  of  Madison,  Conn.,  gaye  eleyen  citizens  to 
the  State,  and  his  son.  Captain  Timothy  of  the  Beyolu- 
tion,  had  eight  children,  of  whom  only  two  were  of  the 
sex  qualifying  them  to  become  soldiers.  The  first  .of 
these  boys  became  Bey.  Timothy  Field,  and  had  ten  . 
children  ;  the  second  became  Bey.  Dr.  Dayid  Dudley 
Field,  and  he  married  a  lady  who  was  one  of  eleyen. 
children,  and  became  the  mother  of  ten.  Of  these  ten 
are  the  four  celebrated  brothers  of  whom  this  sketch 
will  especially  speak. 

Bey.  Dr.  Dayid  Dudley  Field  was  bom  during  the  last 
throes  of  the  Beyolutionary  War.  Being  a  bright  and 
ambitious  boy,  of  course  he  was  predestined  to  the 
pulpit,  as  was  the  custom  of  those  times.  In  Yale  he 
was  a  classmate  and  a  roommate  of  Jeremiah  Eyarts, 
the  father  of  Senator  William  M.  Eyarts.  His  ftkther  was. 
yery  poor,  and  to  eke  out  his  college  expenses  he  wan 
compelled  to  teach  school  during  all  the  yacations,  and 
work  whereyer  he  found  a  chance.  While  studying  the- 
ology, at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  married  a  lady  one 
year  his  junior,  bearing  the  humble  name  of  Submit 
Dickinson,  and  went  to  preach  in  Haddam,  Conn.  Here 
they  spent  fifteen  serene  years,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  large  family. ,  Seyenty-fiye  years  from  the  day  of 
their  marriage . their  four,  sons  met  in  Haddam  and 
formally  presented  to  the  town,  in  memory  of  their 
parents,  a  public  park  including  the  site  of  the  old 
Meeting  House. 

A  year  after  the  close  of  his  preaching  in  Haddam,  Dr. 
Field  settled  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  one  of  the  loyeliest 
towns  in  the  beautiful  yalley  of  the  Housatonic,  and 
there,  in  the  church  which  Jonathan  Edwards  had  made 
famous,  he  continued  to  minister  for  eighteen  years.  One 
child  had  died  during  its  first  year,  but  he  brought 
six  children  to  Stockbridge,  and  three  more  were  bom 
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there,*  iaolading  Cjrus  West  and  Henry  Marty n.  The 
life  at  Btockbridge  was  fall  of  incidents  which  cannot  be 
recounted  here,  but,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years,  with 
four  of  "the  boys"  in  or  through  college,  Dr.  Field 
asked  a  dismissal,  and  returned  to  heal  dissensions  in  the 
Church  in  Haddam.  Afterward  the  aged  couple  went 
back  to  Stookbridge,  and  there  they  quietly  passed  away 
after  some  of  their  sons  had  attained  both  wealth  and 
lame.  A  few  years  since,  Gyros  W.  Field,  wishing  to 
preserre  the  memory  of  the  old  church  and  the  Indian 
battlefi^d,  purchased  six  acres  and  presented  them  to 
the  town  for  a  park,  which  is  now  laid  out  in  walks 
and  planted  wildi  trees  and  shrubs. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  says  of  this  time  :  "A  great  evMit 
in  our  family  was  the  sending  of  four  sons  to  college.  It 
was  not  accomplished  without  difficulty.  With  a  salary  of 
9600  a  year,  and  nine  children,  there  was  litUe  to  spare 
for  education  beyond  that  which  could  be  obtained  in 
the  schools  of  the  town.  But  the  impossible  was  accom- 
plished by  no  end  of  sacrifices.  The  sons  of  Stookbridge 
had  a  right  of  inheritance  in  Williams  College,  for  the 
Captain  Williams  who  founded  it  was  a  son  of  that 
Ephraim  Williams  who  was  one  of  the  four  original  set- 
tlers of  Stookbridge.  When  my  eldest  brother  had  gone 
through  college,  he  made  the  way  easier  for  those  of  us 
whowwre  to  come  after;  and  so,  with  an  interral  of 
seyeral  years,  followed  Jonathan,  and  then  Stephen  and 
myself." 

Of  the  family  of  ten  children,  all  but  four  are  dead. 
Emilia  Ann,  the  second-bom,  was  of  the  utmost  help- 
fulness to  her  six  younger  brothers.  She  became  the 
wife  of  the  Bey.  Josiah  Brewer,  who  was  for  many  years 
a  'missionary  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  where  he 
established  schools  for  the  education  of  Greek  girls.  He 
returned  home,  published  one  or  two  books,  entered  into 
politics,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Conyention  that  nomi- 
nated Fremont  for  President.    Mrs.  Brewer  died  in  186L 

The  second  son,  Timothy  B.,  became  a  midshipman  in 
the  nayy  at  fifteen,  and  the  same  year  went  to  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  sloop-of-war  Warren  to  make  war  on  the 
the  Athenian  x>irates.  He  was  in  more  than  one  battle.  In 
1836  he  sailed  for  South  America  and  was  neyer  heard 
of  again. 

The  third  son,  Matthew  D.  Field,  was  intended  by  his 
father  for  a  farmer,  but  he  broke  away,  and  in  a  few  years 
became  one  of  the  largest  paper  manufocturers  in  the 
country.  Deyeloping  engineering  and  mechanical  genius, 
he  moyed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  became  a  popular  and 
auccessful  bridge-builder,  constructing  an  immense  sus- 
pension-bridge, before  he  had  eyer  seen  one,  across  the 
Cumberland,  at  Nashyille,  with  an  eleyation  of  110  feet 
aboye  the  water,  and  a  single  span  of  656  feet  between 
the  towers.  Its  entire  length  was  1,956  feet  He  built 
other  suspension  bridges  at  Clarksyille  and  Frankford, 
the  latter  of  which  has  been  in  use  for  thirty-fiye  years 
for  the  passage  of  railway  trains.  In  1854  he  suggested 
the  possibility  of  an  Atiantic  telegraph  to  his  brother 
Cyrus,  who  so  successfully  carried  it  oat.  He  died  in 
1870. 

The  fourth  son,  Jonathan  E.  Field,  though  named  for 


*  These  were  David  Dudley,  bom  February  13th,  1806 ;  EmlUa 
Ann,  born  February  22d,  1807 ;  Timothy  Beals,  born  May  2l8t,  1809 ; 
Matthew  Diokinson,  born  June  26th,  1811;  Jonathan  Edwards, 
born  July  11th,  1813;  Stephen  Johnson  (first),  bom  July  11th, 
1SI5,  died  December  25th  of  the  same  year ;  and  Stephen  Johnson 
(second),  born  November  4th,  1816.  Three  others  were  bom  in 
Stookbridge,  viz:  Cyrus  West,  bom  November  SOth,  1819;  Henry 
Martyn,  born  April  3d,  1822;  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  bom  September 
7th,  1823. 


Jonathaa  Edwards,  became  a  lawyer  instead  of  a  pul- 
piteer. He  graduated  at  Williams,  and  moyed  at  twenty 
to  Michigan.  In  a  few  years  he  returned  to  Stookbridge, 
where  he  practiced  law  for  thirty  years,  and  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  oyer  which  he  presided 
for  seyeral  terms.  One  of  his  sons,  Stephen  D.  Field,  is 
a  distinguished  electrical  engineer.  He  has  be^i  the 
inyentor  and  successful  promoter  of  a  system  of  district 
telegraphs,  and  he  is  the  inyentor  of  the  qu*druplex 
telegraph  and  an  electric  motor  for  railroads,  claimed 
to  antedate  eyen  that  of  Siemens,  in  Germany. 

Of  the  four  brothers  still  in  the  land  of  the  Hying, 
Dayid  Dudley  u  the  senior,  as  he  is  the  oldest  of  all  this 
remarkable  group  of  children.  He  was  bom  Febroaxy 
Idth,  1805,  at  Haddam,  in  a  house  which  is  still  standing. 
The  most  that  tradition  tells  of  his  youth  is  that  '<  he  was 
obstinate,*'  and  many  of  his  liying  opponents  will  accept 
the  tradition  as  fact  He  went  to  school  at  Haddam, 
then  to  the  academy  at  Stookbridge,  then  to  Williams 
College,  where  he  was  the  classmate  of  Mark  and  Albert 
Hopkins  and  John  Morgan,  all  of  whom  became  famous 
as  presidents  or  professors  of  colleges. 

Young  Field  graduated  high  in  his  class,  and  went  to 
study  law,  first  to  Albany,  then  to  New  York  city,  where 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  Sedgwicks,  from  Stookbridge, 
brothers  of  Catharine  Sedgwick.  He  entered  upon  actiye 
practice  here  in  1828,  fifty-eight  years  ago.  His  rise  was 
rapid,  and  he  was  early  engaged  in  many  oases  of  great 
importance. 

But  already  his  mind  had  turned  to  the  neoeesity  of 
that  great  law -reform,  the  successful  prosecution  of 
which  has  been  the  chief  distinction  of  his  life.  Before 
he  was  twenty-fiye  he  was  impressed  with  the  yerbal  con- 
fusion and  technical  absurdities  of  our  law  practice.  He 
thought  it  about  fiye  times  as  oomplicated  and  embar- 
rassing as  it  ought  to  be.  In  his  simplicity  he  supposed 
that  an  announcement  and  explanation  of  the  trouble,  of 
the  time  it  required  to  master  the  common  law  and  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  it  after  it  was  mastered,  would 
secure  general  concurrence  and  an  immediate  reyision  of 
the  method  of  procedure  in  courts.  He  did  not  foresee 
that  he  would  be  met  by  opposition  at  eyery  step,  eyen 
from  lawyers  who  conceded  that  he  was  right,  that  con- 
seryatism  would  constantly  dog  his  feet,  and  that  he 
would  work  on  for  thirty-fiye  years  in  the  face  of  eyery 
discouragement,  giying  year  after  year  without  compen- 
sation, to  triumph  at  last,  and  be  recognized  as  the 
chief  legal  bene&ctor  of  his  century. 

He  spoke  and  wrote  incessantly  upon  the  subject.  He 
appealed  to  lawyers  and  to  judges  ;  he  issued  pamphlets 
by  the  ten  thousand ;  he  enlisted  newspapers ;  he  ad- 
dressed the  Legislature  from  session  to  session  ;  he 
drafted  Bills  and  introduced  them  ;  but  there  was  '*  no 
money  in  them,*'  and  they  were  lost  He  obtained  two 
amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  authorizing  the 
codification  of  the  laws  ;  he  pelted  the  sluggish  L^^la- 
ture  with  petitions  and  memorials,  with  addresses  and 
reproaches.  At  last,  in  1847,  a  law  was  enacted  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  reform  the  law  prac- 
tice, of  whom  Mr.  Field  was,  of  course,  the  actiye  soul. 
After  three  years  of  almost  incessant  application  the 
first  part  of  the  great  work  was  done,  and  completed 
Codes  of  Ciyil  and  Criminal  Procedure  were  submitted 
to  the  Legislature. 

For  years  Mr.  Field  fought  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Code ;  for  years  the  Legislature  thwarted  him,  as  if  he 
were  asking  for  a  railroad  charterer  which  Jie  had  not 
paid  the  members.       Digitized  by  CjOOQTC 

In  1857  Mr.  Field  went  to  Europe,  and  inXondon  was 
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dined  bj  the  most  eminent  masters  of  law.  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  one  of  the  speakers,  said  :  ''  He  tmsted  that  his 
honorable  friend,  Mr.  Field,  would  go  down  to  posterity 
with  this  glory — that  he  had  not  only  essentially  served 
one  of  the  greatest  countries,  the  States  of  America, 
bnt  that  he  had  also  provided  a  cheap  and  satisfactory 
code  of  law  for  every  colony  bearing  the  English  name. 
Mr.  Fieldt  indeed^  had  not  sqaared  the  circle  ;  he  had 
not  found  out  any  solid  which  answered  to  more  than 
three  denomiuatknis ;  he  had  not  discovered  any  power 
more  subtle  than  electricity,  nor  one  that  would  bow 
with  more  docility  to  the  service  of  man  than  steam. 
But  he  had  done  greater  things  :  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  peaoe^  happiness  and  tranquillity .  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  which  would  make  law  a  blessing, 
instead  of  a  scourge,  to  mankind.  He  believed  that  no 
acquisition  of  mod^*n  times — if  he  rightly  understood 
what  had  been  done  in  the  State  of  New  York— he  be- 
lieved that  no  achievement  of  the  intellect  was  to  be 
compared  to  that  by  which  Mr.  Field  had  removed  the 
absurdities  and  the  technicalities  under  which  New 
York,  in  common  with  this  country  and  the  colonies, 
had  so  long  groaned." 

Mr.  Field  returned  to  New  York  to  encounter  from  old 
fogies  increased  hostility  to  the  Code  ;  but  he  abated 
neither  effort  nor  hope.  He  returned,  to  pamphlets  and 
newspaper  articles,  to  speeches  and  personal  appeals. 
He  organized  the  friends  of  the  great  reform.  But  five 
more  weary  years  {>assed  before  he  finally  succeeded  in 
gating  a  law  passed  resuscitating  the  commis^n,  and 
he  was  placed  lat  its  head  ''  to  reduce  into  a  written  and 
systematic  Code  the  whole  body  of  tile  law  of  the  State. 
They  went  at  work,  again  without  compensation.  Yeav 
followed  year.  Not  till  1865  did  the  Commission  la^ita 
ninth  final  report  before  the  Legislature— the  Code  was 
complete.  It  had  been  written  and  rewritten,  parts  of 
the  Civil  Code,  eighteen  times.  They  occupied  five 
volumes.  Mr.  Field  had  done  the  bulk  of  the  work ; 
had  given  much  of  his  time  constantly  for  sixteen  years 
withont  compensation,  and  had  paid  out  of  his  own 
pocket  16,000  for  extra  expenses.  His  habit  was  to  rise 
earl7,  take  a  ride  on  horseback  before  breakfast,  and 
then,  retiring  to  his  library,  give  hours  to  the  work  be- 
fore be  went  to  the  office,  and  resume  it  in  the  evening, 
ofbtti  continuing  past  midnight.  Ixl  this  way  he  worked 
from  1847  to  1865,  so  that  he  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  the  chief  author  of  the  Codes. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Stephen,  reviewing  these 
long  labors,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  difficulties  he  had 
to  enoounter: 

«Now  that  my  work  is  finished,  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  I  am 
amaced  at  the  difflonlties  I  had  to  overoome,  and  the  little  en- 
cooiagbmeDt  and  assistanoe  I  received.  It  seemed  as  if  every  step 
I  took  was  to  be  impeded  by  something  laid  across  my  path.  I 
was  opposed  in  everything.  My  life  was  a  continual  warfare.  Not 
only  was  every  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  my  work,  but  I  was 
atta^ed  personally  as  an  agitator  and  a  visionary,  in  seeking  to 
disturb  long-settled  usage,  and  thinking  to  reform  the  law  in 
which  was  embodied  the  wisdom  of  ages.  This  was,  periiaps,  to 
be  expected  when  I  undertook  such  radical  changes  in  the  face  of 
the  most  conservative  of  professions.  But  he  has  little  reason  to 
complain  of  the  number  or  violence  of  his  adversaries  who  finds 
himself  victorious  in  the  end.  As  to  any  real  service  which  I  may 
have  rendered  to  American  law  and  so  to  the  cause  of  universal 
Justice,  of  human  progress  and  civilization ;  in  short,  as  to  any 
daim  i  may  have  to  the  title  of  lawgiver  and  reformer,  I  am  will- 
ing to  be  judged  by  the  wise  and  good  after  I  have  passed  away." 

"  Victorious  in  the  end  "  indeed  he  was.  Other  States 
followed  New  York  in  the  reform.  Most  of  the  Codes 
were  adopted  by  Missouri,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin*  Iowa,  Minnesota^  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 


California,  Oregon,  Mississippi,  North  Cai'olina,  South 
Carolina,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Washington,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Dakota  ;  the  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure  by  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
*  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  California,  Oregon, 
Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Washington,  Arizona,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Dakota ;  while  in  the  year  1872 
California  adopted  the  whole  five  Codes,  in  which  she 
was  followed  by  Dakota. 

Mr.  Field's  name  became  famous  throughout  the 
world.  In  passing  through  England  he  was  invited  to 
meet  the  Crown  Commission  for  Codification  appointed 
by  Parliament,  and  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  legal 
minds  of  the  realm,  and  explain  the  method.  Shortly 
Mr.  Field's  Code  of  Procedure  was  adopted,  not  only  by 
the  States,  but  in  substance  by  Great  Britain  and^  her 
Colonies.  While  going  around  the  world  he  found  his 
System  of  Practice  in  use  in  the  Courts  of  India,  and  at 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong.  The  rules  he  had  framed 
for  an  American  State — in  the  very  words  he  had  written 
in  his  library — ^were  in  force  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe. 

Subsequently,  unwearied,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
a  Code  of  International  Law,  and  put  into  compact  form 
the  law  of  nations.  So  the  vast  project  of  His  youth  was 
finished  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  old.  It  was  not  a 
popular  moral  reform,  nor  a  picturesque  discovery  or 
invention,  fixing  upon  him  the  admiring  gaze  of  his 
contemporaries  ;  but  it  was  a  work  ranking  him  as  the 
g^reatest  legal  beneftuitor  of  the  generaldon  in  which  his 
lot  was  cast. 

During  all  these  yeaxs  Mr.  Field  was  active,  able  and 
prominent  at  the  Bar  and  in  politics.  He  declined  office, 
excepting  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  a  brief  period, 
bnt  he  was  foremost  in  tdl  political  aflOurs.  Working 
with  the  Democratic  Party,  he  revolted  against  it  as 
eady  as  1844,  on  the  Slavery  Question,  and  four  years 
later,  led  in  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren.  He  spoke 
against  slavery,  and  when  Fremont  was  nominated  in 
1856,  he  took  tiie  platfbrm  for  him  in  several  States.  In 
1860,  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  he  joined  Horace 
Greeley  in  defeating  Seward  and  bringing  Lincoln  to  the 
front  During  the  War  he  was  most  efficient,  and  his 
counsel  was  needed  in  the  subsequent  reconstruction. 
He  voted  for  Hayes,  but  thought  Tilden  was  elected,  and 
submitted  regretfully  to  the  decision  of  the  Electoral 
Commission  which,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  had 
helped  to  create. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Field  has  been  retained  in  many  great 
cases,  but  his  title  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  rests 
upon  his  labors  for  codification,  in  which  he  has  made 
law  for  millions,  and)  lightened  the  labors  and  smoothed 
the  way  for  generations  of  lawyers. 

Mr.  Field  has  been  three  times  married,  tmd  has  had 
three  children.  He  b  now  a  widower.  His  only  surviv- 
ing child,  Jeannie,  was  married  in  1870  to  Sir  Anthony 
Musgrave,  Governor  of  British  Columbia,  who  had  been 
previously  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  has  been  since 
Governor  of  Natal  in  Africa,  and  of  South  Australia ;  and 
is  now  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  They  have  had 
four  children — a  daughter,  Joyce,  who  died  in  Australia  ; 
and  three  sons — Dudley  Field,  Arthur  David,  and  Her- 
bert, who  are  the  joy  and  pride  of  their  grandfather's 
heart.   Mr.  Field  has  just  passed  his  eighty-first  birthday. 

The  sixth  son  was  Stephen  J.  Field,  destined  for  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States.  As  a  babe  he  was 
very  fragile,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  not  survive 
infancv.  But  the  pluck  ofi&et  the  croup,  and  he  weath- 
ered the  afflictions  of  the  cradle  and  crib.  When  three 
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years  old  the  father  took  him  to  Stookbridge,  where  he 
went  to  school.  At  thirteen  he  accompanied  his  sister 
and  her  husband,  the  Bey.  Joseph  Brewer,  to  Smyrna, 
Asia  Minor,  and  remained  there  with  them  three  years. 
He  learned  Latin,  Greek  and  Turkish,  and  he  learned 
religious  tolerance.  The  family  remained  through  the 
fearful  plague  of  1831,  wJien  there  were  300  deaths  a 
day,  and  30,000  people  fled  from  the  city  and  camped  in 
the  fields.  Brewer  and  young  Stephen  ministered  to  the 
sick  and  dying,  and  escaped  the  contagion.  The  next 
year  Stephen  sailed  home,  and  entered  Williams  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  graduated  four  years  later  as  vale- 
dictorian— ^the  highest  honor  df  his  Class. 

He  went  to  New  York  uid  entered  the  office  of  his 
brother  Dudley,  first  as  a  student,  and  then  remaining 
as  a  partner  for  several  years.  In  'i8  he  visited  Europe 
with  his  brother  Cyrus,  and  they  watched  the  revolu- 
tion and  changes  of  dynasty.  They  returned  in  the  Fall, 
and  the  young  lawyer  caught  the  ''California  fever*'  in 
1849  and  hurried  off  to  the  land  of  gold.  He  had  just 
one  dollar  in  his  pocket  when  he  got  there,  but  he  sold 
thirty-two  New  York  newspapers  for  thirty-two  dollars 
that  morning,  and  felt  rich  again. 


Straightway  he  stuck  out 
his  shingle,  settled  his  first 
case  and  pocketed  his  first 
fee.  In  a  fortnight  he  took 
in  his  shingle  and  left  the 
city  with  an  enthusiastic 
crowd,  who  rushed  up  the 
Sacramento  and  pitched 
their  tents  on  a  promising 
slope  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Yuba.  He  pitched  his 
tent  among  them,  and  they 
named  the  place  Marys - 
ville,  after  the  only  woman 
present.  Stephen  Field 
oould  talk  with  the  French 
and  the  Germans,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Turks  —  if 
there  were  any — and  so  the 
settlers  got  together  in 
their  biggest  tent  and  chose 
him  Alcalde  —  their  chief 
officer  of  almost  unlimited 
jurisdiction.  He  was  the 
centre  of  authority.  Tbero 
were  no  jails  and  no  sheriff, 
so  when  a  man  was  caught 
stealing  Alcalde  Field  or- 
dered him  to  be  given  a 
hundred  stripes  on  the  bare 
back,  and'  he  was  then 
turned  loose.  In  this  way 
order  was  preserved  till  the 
State  Government  went  into 
operation. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Field 
was  elected  to  the  first 
Legislature,  and  there  ho 
had  an  influence  second  to 
that  of  no  man  in  formulat- 
ing the  laws  of  California. 
He  was  an  indefatigable 
legislator,  and  he  was  in- 
strumental in  defeating 
many  bad  BUls  tmd  shaping 
many  good  ones  into  law. 
He  soon  had  an  assured  future.  His  practice  became 
large,  and  he  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Bar.  In  the  flood-tide  of  success  his  legal  career 
was  interrupted  by  his  election  to  the  Supreme  Court  ol 
California  by  a  majority  of  36,000,  and  two  years  there- 
after he  became  Chief -justice.  The  laws  were  in  a  very 
chaotic  condition,  adulterated  by  Mexican  provincialisms 
and  by  frontier  usages,  and  they  had  to  be  adapted  to 
mining,  ditching,  irrigating,  camping,  making  claims, 
etc,  where  there  were  no  precedents  to  follow.  Such  a 
jumble  of  legal  and  judicial  difficulties  was,  perhaps, 
never  before  presented.  One  of  his  associates  on  the 
Bench,  Judge  Baldwin,  said  of  him  :  ''Judge  Field  has 
raised  the  character  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State. 
He  has,  more  than  any  other  man,  given  tone,  consist- 
ency and  system  to  our  judicature,  and  laid  broad  and 
deep  the  foundation  of  our  civil  and  criminal  law.  The 
land  titles  of  the  State— the  most  important  and  per- 
manent of  the  interests  of  a  great  commonwealth — have 
received  from  his  hand  their  permanent  protection,  and 
this  alone  should  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  B«  and  the  P-P^S^it^^dbv^GcgC^le,  ^ 


He  was  now  generally  recognized 
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aathority  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  when  a  new  district 
was  created  there  for  a  tenth  Judge  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  United  States,  the  whole  delegation  from 
beyond  the  Bockies,  Bepublicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
went  to  President  Lincoln  in  a  bod  j  and  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judge  Field.  There  was  scarcely  any  other 
man  thought  of,  and  he  was  appointed  and  unanimously 
confirmed.  "By  this  event,"  said  Judge  Baldwin,  **  the 
State  has  been  deprived  of  the  ablest  jurist  who  ever 
presided  over  her  courts." 

Judge  Field  had  some  sentiment,  and  he  postponed 
taking  the  oath  till  May  20th,  1863,  the  day  when  his 
father  became  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

In  the  twenty-three  years  which  have  since  elapsed. 
Judge  Field  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  formulating 
the  judgments  of  our  supreme  tribunal.  He  early  took 
ground  against  arbitrary  arrests  and  military  trials, 
against  test  oaths,  against  the  act  making  the  promise 
of  the  Government  a  legal  tender  for  debts,  against 
the  persecution  of  blacks  i^  the  South  and  of  Ohinese 
in  the  West 

In  the  Cincinnati  Convention  of  1872  he  received  sixty 
votes  for  President  on  the  first  ballot,  but  his  honorable 
record  on  the  Chinese  and  labor  questions  defeated  him. 

In  1881  he  spent  the  Summer  in  Europe,  and  revisited 
the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  in  Athens  and  Smyrna  just 
half  a  century  before. 

'  One  of  the  latest  bom  of  this  illustrious  family,  Cyrus 
West  Field  is  for  the  most  widely  known.  There  is 
scarcely  an  intelligent  person  in  the  world  who  does 
not  know  of  him,  and  of  the  splendid  enterprise  with 
which  his  fame  is  associated. 

He  was  bom  a  few  months  after  the  removal  to  Stock- 
bridge,  at  the  parsonage  on  the  hill  above  the  winding 
Housatonic.  He  was  named  after  the  president  of  the 
local  bank — a  man  of  consideration  in  the  Church.  He 
had  a  name,  but  he  seemed  too  weak  to  live.  ''  You 
never'll  raise  that  child,  never,"  is  what  the  neighbors 
.said  to  the  mother  of  the  (Gracchi,  when  they  strolled  in 


to  cheer  her  up.  ''  He  ain*t  got  any  constitootion  !"  And, 
indeed,  it  seemed  so.  Anybody  who  with  an  unpreju- 
diced eye  glanced  into  the  cradle  prophesied  for  him  ex- 
tinction rather  than  distinction.  When  lifted  out  of  the 
cradle,  his  little  body  had  to  be  supported  by  a  frame, 
in  which  he  could  toddle  and  roll  himself  around  the 
room.  He  proved  t^  possess  vigor.  He  did  not  die.  He 
weathered  the  afflictions  of  infancy.  He  became  active 
and  wideawake.  He  was  fond  of  outdoor  sports.  He 
gained  strength  till  his  slight  frame  became  tough  and 
wiry,  capable  of  endurance. 

When  he  was  fifteen,  Dudley,  who  seemed  to  feel  a 
personal  responsibility  for  his  younger  brothers,  secured 
for  him  a  humble  place  in  the  store  of  A.  T.  Stewart, 
New  York.  He  began  on  two  dollars  a  week,  and  saved 
something  out  of  ii  Clerking  was  never  congenial 
to  him,  and  when  he  was  twenty-one  he  gave  up  his 
place,  took  his  smtdl  fund  of  savings  and  started  out 
alone  in  the  manufocture  of  paper.  Without  capital, 
credit  or  knowledge  of  the  business,  he  soon  possessed 
them  all.  He  had  quick  perception,  a  knack  at  a  bar- 
gain, and  unconquerable  persistence,  and  with  these  he 
made  a  fortune  before  he  was  thirty. 

Three  years  later  he  tried  to  "retire,"  and  sold  out 
with  that  purpose.  He  took  a  six  months*  tour  in 
South  America  with  Frederic  E.  Church.  With  that 
experienced  observer  he  scaled  Cotopaxi,  ascended  the 
picturesque  Magdalena,  crossed  the  Andes  to  Quito, 
and  drank  in  those  superb  impressions  which  the  dis- 
tinguished tropical  artist  has  transferred  to  canvas. 

The  rdle  of  a  "retired  merchant"  was  a  difficult  one 
for  Cyrus  W.  Field.  "  The  hardest  work  I  ever  did  was 
trying  to  keep  still,"  he  says.  He  did  not  try  long.  The 
chief  work  of  his  life  was  ready  for  him.  In  the  Fall  of 
1853,  at  the  golden  wedding  of  his  parents,  he  met  his 
brother  Matthew,  who  had  been  for  years  building 
bridges  in  the  Southwest.  The  engineer  had  just  met 
one  of  the  projectors  of  the  bankrupt  scheme  to  build  a 
telegraph  line  to  and  through  Newfoundland  to  connect 
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there  with  swift  steamers,  and  CTms  became  interested 
in  the  project.  '*  Why  not  carry  a  telegraph  across  the 
ocean  T*  he  said  to  himself. 

His  brother,  Bey.  Dr.  Henrj  M.  Field,  has  said  :  "If 
Cyrus  had  at  that  moment  had  any  conception  of  the 
labor  which  the  carrying  out  of  his  idea  wonld  inyolye, 
)ie  would  luiye  shrank  from  the  attempt  More  than 
twelye  years  were  to  pass  before  he  saw  the  end,  and 
these  not  years  in  which  he  was  baoyed  up  by  the  feel- 
ing that  he  was  adyancing  step  by  step  to  an  assured 
success,  but  years  of  almost  constant  disappointments, 
the  foresight  of  which  would  haye  made  him  abandon 
the  project  in  despair.*' 

He  cidled  on  Peter  Cooper,  his  next  door  neighbor,  just 
off  Gramercy  Park,  and  talked  the  matter  ayer.  Cooper 
had  an  inyentiye  and  mechanical  turn,  and  his  mind  was 
always  young  and  progressiye.  He  listened  ;  grasped 
the  scheme  ;  agreed  to  go  into  it  if  others  could  be  got. 
Next,  Mr.  Field  conyinced  Moses  Taylor  and  Marshall  O. 
Boberts  of  its  feasibility,  and  they  and  Wilson  G.  Hunt 
joined  the  two  other  projectors.  To  start  with  they  put 
'  in  S20,000  each,  and  on  the  succeeding  Mai)ch  they  took 
a  trip  to  Newfoundland  on  *'  a  fishing  excursion,"  as  they 
called  it.  They  got  a  grant  of  fifty  square  miles  of  land, 
and  went  to  work  to  build  the  line  400  miles  through 
the  forest  of  the  great  island.  That  alone  was  a  terrible 
undertaking.  It  took  three  years,  and  each  $20,000  sub- 
scription had  increased  to  $200,000,  and  Mr.  Field  had 
put  in  twice  as  much. 

At  last  the  preliminary  work  was  done,  and  Mr.  Field 
faced  2,000  miles  of  stormy  ocean.  What  now  ?  Could 
the  giant  bridge  be  .laid  across  the  submarine  plateau  of 
broken  hills  ?  Before  starting  out  he  had  taken  counsel 
of  Professor  Morse  and  Professor  Maury — of  the  former, 
asking  if  electricity  would  go  that  distance ;  of  the 
latter,  if  the  bed  of  the  sea  would  admit  the  laying  of 
the  cable.  Both  answered  affirmatiyely ;  but  Maury 
added  :  "I  do  not  pretend  to  consider  the  question  as  to 
the  possibility  of  finding  a  time  calm  enotigh,  a  sea  smooth 
enough,  a  wire  long  enough,  and  a  ship  big  enough,** 

All  the  capital  was  spent.  It  was  necessary  to  haye 
more.  In  1856  Mr.  Field  went  to  England  to  raise  the 
money.  He  was  almost  a  stranger.  He  met  with  in- 
credulity at  the  start  His  judgment  was  distrusted. 
But  he  went  to  work.  He  called  on  capitalists ;  he 
appealed  to  the  Goyemment ;  he  addressed  clubs  and 
the  Chambers  of  Coinmerce  of  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  He  awakened  interest,  and  at 
last  the  Goyemment  guaranteed  the  sum  of  $70,000  a 
year  for  messages  sent,  which  would  be  four  per  cent  on 
the  estimated  capital.  Of  the  latter  he  took  one-fourth 
himself  for  his  American  friends,  and  induced  wealthy 
Englishmen  to  take  the  rest.  When  he  returned  to 
America  he  found  so  much  lethargy  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  stock  himself,  and  paid  into  the 
treasury  $440,000  in  gold. 

A  large  amount  of  money  had  to  be  spent  before  the 
paying  out  of  the  cable  began.  The  United  States  Goy- 
ernment  detailed  the  ships  Niagara  and  Susqu^umna, 
and  the  English  Goyemment  assigned  the  Agamemnon 
and  Leopard^  to  take  part  in  the  fateful  expedition.  At 
Yalentia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  where  ihey  assem- 
bled, many  distinguished  men  came  to  bid  them  good 
speed.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  spoke  for  the  Goyemment, 
reminding  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  that  it  was 
just  365  years  since  Columbus  sailed  from  Palos,  "  what 
in  Hebrew  writ  would  haye  been  called  a  year  of  days." 
On  the  morning  of  August  6th»  1857,  the  ships  got  under 
way,  smooth  sea  and  fair  sky.  All  went  well  for  four  days. 


On  Monday  nigth,  350  miles  from  shore,  the  strain  was 
too  great  as  the  Niagara  rose  upon  the  waye,  and  the 
cable  broke.  Great  was  the  consternation.  A  thrill  of 
agony  went  through  the  ship,  and  spread  across  the 
little  fleet  The  yital  spark  was  lost  Flags  were  hung  at 
half-mast,  and  sadly  the  expedition  returned  to  England. 

Money  was  gone.  Hope  was  gone  in  eyery  breast  bat 
Cyrus  Field's.  He  raised  another  subscription  by  the 
yery  force  of  his  energy  and  enthusiasm.  Again  tiie 
Niagara  and  Agamemnon  came  to  his  reliel  They  took 
on  board  a  new  cable,  barely  escaped  foundering,  and 
finally  reached  midocean,  where  they  spliced  the  ends 
and  then  separated— one  heading  for  Ireland,  the  other  for 
Newfoundland.  No  sooner  had  they  started  but  ^ob  cable 
broke.  They  spliced  it  and  started  again,  and  again  it 
broke ;  splicMBd  it  again  and  again,  and  it  broke  and  left 
them  hopeless. 

They  returned  to  England.  Eyen  the  directors  lost  faith. 
Newspapers  derided  the  mad  scheme.  The  yice-preeident 
left  the  council  in  disgust,  refusing  to  be  fooled  any 
longer  with  a  project  so  chimericaL  But  Field  ral- 
lied his  associates,  and  they  said,  '^Try  again."  The 
next  trial  succeeded.  The  cable  held  together  and  was 
laid  from  shore  to  shore.  It  spoke  I  The  Queen  and 
the  President  exchanged  salutations.  News  went  and 
came  across  the  magic  bridge.  The  world  went  wild 
with  enthusiasm.  Bapture  took  possession  of  the  public 
mind.  Cyrus  W.  Field  was  the  hero  of  the  century,  ••  a 
second  Columbus,"  the  peerless  bene£ftctor  of  his  age! 
and  land. 

Three  weeks  later  the  wounded  cable  began  to  stam- 
mer, fmd  shortly  it  ceased  to  speak.  Then  came  the 
reaction.  The  yery  men  who  had  lauded  him  ridiculed 
him,  and  thousands  declared  that  there  had  neyer  been 
a  message  sent  across  at  alL  Public  confidence  in  it  was 
extinguished,  and  Field  was  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
conspicuous  failures. 

Men  sneered,  but  Mr.  Field  went  steadily  at  work 
again  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  neophyte,  as  if  he  had 
neyer  met  a  rebuff  in  his  life.  He  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  Atlantic,  addressing  public  meetings  and  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  Then  came  our  Ciyil  War,  and  his  purpose 
seemed  balked  for  eyer.  Many  friends  of  the  enterprise 
withdrew.  But  in  1864  the  necessary  capital  was  again 
raised,  and  the  next  year  a  new  cable  was  coiled  on 
board  the  Great  Eastern,  and  she  left  for  the  West, 
paying  out  150  miles  a  day.  Great  was  the  joy.  Friends 
rallied  again.  Cyrus  W.  Field  was  again  eulogized  as 
the  maryel  of  his  age.  All  went  well  till  1,200  miles  had 
been  laid,  when  a  sudden  lurch  snapped  the  precious 
cable,  and  it  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Despair 
ruled  again.  Obseryations  were  taken,  and  the  exact 
place  was  marked  with  a  row  of  buoys. 

Field  was  persistent ;  other  hopeful  and  enterprising 
men  had  now  identified  their  fortunes  with  the  scheme  ; 
and  the  next  year  a  new  trial  resulted  in  complete  suc- 
cess. Praise  broke  forth  again.  Field  was  the  hero  of 
the  age.  Bells  rang,  cannon  boomed,  and  his  praises  were 
sung  from  land  to  land. 

The  Oreat  Eastern  immediately  returned  to  midocean 
to  fish  for  the  lost  cable,  two  miles  deep.  Mr.  Field  has 
told  how  they  found  the  buoys  and  threw  the  grapnel 
and  dragged  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  days  and  weeks  ; 
how  it  took  two  hours  for  the  great  hook  to  reach  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  ;  and  they  cast  it  tiiirty  times ;  how  once 
**  the  slimy  monster  "  came  up,  but  got  away  and  plunged 
down  again,  and  how,  on  the  last  day  of  Summer,  they 
caught  it  and  held  it  They  tested  it,  and  it  was  still 
aliye.    Great  was  the  emotion.    Some  cheered ;  othen 
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tnmed  awaj  their  beads  and  wept  In  anothei;  week 
they  brought  this  second  cable  safelj  to  shore,  and  the 
colossal  work  was  finislied. 

Telling  afterward  of  the  contest,  Mr.  Field  said  :  **It 
has  been  a  long,  bard  stmggle — nearly  thirteen  years  of 
anxions  watching  and  ceaseless  toil.  Often  my  heart  has 
been  ready  to  sink.  Many  times  when  wandering  in  the 
forests  of  Newfoundland,  in  pelting  rain,  or  on  the  decks 
of  ships,  on  dark  nights,  alone,  far  from  home,  I  have 
almost  accused  myself  of  madness  and  folly,  to  sacrifice 
the  peace  of  my  family,  and  all  the  hopes  of  life,  for  what 
might  proTe,  after  all,  but  a  dream.  I  haye  seen  oom- 
panions,  one  after  another,  fall  at  my  side  and  feared  that 
I,  too,  might  not  live  to  see  the  end.  And  yet  one  hope 
has  l^d  me  on,  and  I  have  prayed  that  I  might  not  taste 
of  death  till  this  work  was  accomplished." 

The  writer  of  this  article  once  asked  Peter  (Dooper  who 
he  thought  the  greatest  living  American.  He  went  along 
the  wall  and  laid  his  finger  on  a  portrait  of  Cyrus  W. 
Field.  ''If  any  other  of  the  foremost  men  of  our  time 
had  died,  their  places  would  have  been  filled,"  he  said  ; 
'*  but  Field  did  what  no  other  man  could  do  ;  he  saved 
thq  scheme  and  brought  victory  out  of  despair." 

Since  that  great  success,  Mr.  Field  has  been  deeply  en- 
grossed in  commercial  enterprises,  mostly  those  of  com- 
munication and  transportation.  He  has  made  a  voyage 
to  Iceland,  and  in  1880  accomplished  the  tour  of  the 
globe.  His  great  Washington  Building  is  one  of  the 
finest  structures  on  the  continent.  He  is  a  very  wealthy 
man,  and  is  estimated  to  be  worth  810,000,000. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  last  of  these  distinguished 
brothers,  bom  in  1822 ;  the  only  one  who  followed  his 
filler's  oalHng  in  life.  He  was  a  healthy  boy,  and  his 
pttsenia,  seeking  a  name  for  him  among  the  spiritual 
heroes  of  the  day,  as  was  their  wont,  fixed  on  that  of 
HenryMartyn,  a  missionary  to  Asia.  Henry  took  quickly 
to  Mb  books,  and  was  early  sent  to  schooL  At  twelve 
yean  of  age  he  was  ready  to  go  to  college,  and  entered 
WiUiains,  foUowiag  the  footsteps  of  three  of  his  brothers. 
Among  his  dssemates  he  went  by  the  Latin  name  of 
'* Farms  Ager"0^ifetle  Field.)  When  he  went  home 
dunn^^  his  sophcnnore  year,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  ba 
delivered  a  lecture  on  temperance  in  the  village  church, 
and  at  eighteen  he  had  graduated  from  college,  and 
soon  afterward  left  the  theol<^cal  seminary  and  began 
to  preach. 

At  twenty  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  took  charge  of  a 
church,  being  known  as  "The  Boy  Preacher."  One  of 
the  first  things  he  did  was  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures 
to  young  men,  which  attracted  much  attention  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  little  under-sized  and  too  young  to 
have  learned  very  much  from  experience.  In  May,  1847, 
when  be  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he  went  on  a  voyage 
to  Eniope,  and  remained  abroad  sixteen  months,  increas- 
ing his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  man.  It  was  an  ex- 
citing time.  He  stood  in  front  of  the  Tnileries  when  the 
mob  wmkBdi  it,  in  February,  1848,  and  went  to  Italy  in  time 
to  be  a  witness  of  the  revolution  there  and  the  feats  of 
Vaktitii  and  Garibaldi  in  their  struggles  with  Austria  and 
Fiaaoe.  Returning  north,  via  Switzerland,  he  arrived  in 
Paiis  again  just  after  Uie  four  days'  battle  in  the  streets. 

Once  more  at  home,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  which  ex- 
cited lively  controversy  in  his  own  Church  on  **  The  Good 
sad  Bad  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church."  He  was  set- 
tled in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  four  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  when  thirty  or  thirty-one  years  old,  he 
came  to  New  Ycnrk,  bought  the  Evangelist,  tmd  became  its 
edttor.  Of  all  the  religious  editors  in  the  country  he  is 
longest  in  continual  service— thirty-two  years  in  com- 


mand of  one  paper — a  patriarch  of  the  theological  pen,  at 
the  moderate  age  of  sixty-four. 

While  the  Evangelist  has  been  the  centre  of  his  in- 
fluence, it  has  by  no  means  comprehended  his  work. 
Dr.  Field  has  been  always  a  great  traveler,  and  a  facile 
and  picturesque  writer  of  books.  His  principal  books 
are  as  follows  :  "History  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph," 
"The  Irish  Confederates,"  "From  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
lamey  to  the  Golden  Horn,"  "From  Egypt  to  Japan," 
"  On  the  Desert,"  "  Among  the  Holy  Hills,"  "  The  Greek 
Islands  and  Turkey  After  the  War."        | 

All  of  these,  I  believe,  have  been  financial  successes, 
and  some  of  them  have  gone  through  fifteen  or  twenty 
editions.  Dr.  Field  has  rare  qualities  as  a  writer.  He  is 
not  a  bigot.  Travel  has  made  his  heart  very  human  and 
lus  sympathies  sweet.  A  flow  of  sentiment  sufPases  all 
he  writes,  and  he  has  a  fine  enthusiasm  which  is  conta- 
gious. He  cherishes  a  sort  of  reverence  for  all  hbtorio 
places,  and  tells  ]iis  stories  like  a  poet.  He  writes 
simply  and  directly,  without  effort,  in  a  half  -  colloquial 
style,  as  if  talking  to  confidential  friends. 

At  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  letters  and  a  new 
journey,  he  says : 

" '  Won't  you  write  to  Dr.  Field,  and  ask  him  to  please  go  off 
somewhere  P'said  a  youthful  reader  of  the  Ecangdiit  to  his  father, 
who  duly  forwarded  the  request  Similar  suggestions  have  come 
from  other  quarters,  which  might  be  interpreted  as  '  left-handed 
oompliments/  but  that  we  have  had  too  many  reasons  to  know 
the  kindly  feeling  wliioh  they  are  Intended  to  express— to  wit,  that 
however  useful  we  may  be  at  home,  our  special  vocation  is  to  go 
wandering  up  and  down  in  the  earth,  seeing  sights  and  sketching 
pictures  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers." 

The  decision  is  correct.  As  a  traveler  over  hackneyed 
routes,  he  is  certainly  unsurpassed.  The  Critic  says  : 
"  Our  American  editor-author  is  sunny,  meditative,  accu- 
rate, sympathetic,  and  knows  at  a  glmce  what  is  inter- 
esting. He  is  never  tedious.  While  the  veosel  of  his 
thou^t  brims  with  quotable  felicities  of  expresdon, 
and  is  beaded  with  wit  and  fancy,  it  is  rich  with  the 
vintage  of  phUoeophio  culture."  His  descriptions  have 
a  graceful  touch  and  his  narration,  a  buoyancy  and  viva- 
city of  movement  that  in  no  way  suggest  tKe  "  thir- 
teenthly  "  of  an  average  sermon." 

Four  remarkable  men,  indeed  I  Successes  heaped  one 
upon  another.  A  successful  lawyer,  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  bar ;  a  suocesaful  manufacturer,  earning  a  million 
dollan  before  he  was  Unrty,  without  the  help  of  a  hand  ; 
a  successful  preacher ;  a  successful  editor  ;  a  successful 
traveler ;  a  successful  jurist,  with  a  seat  in  the  nation's 
highest  court ;  a  successful  promoter,  throwing  an  elec- 
tric belt  across  the  sea,  in  face  of  the  incredulity  and 
derision  of  the  world.  Has  the  planet  ever  produced 
another  quartette  to  match  them  ? 


Ab  an  instance  of  Ldszt^s  wonderful  facility,  it  is  told 
of  him  that,  at  one  of  Zimmermann's  musical  evenings, 
Liszt  happened  to  be  present  when  a  composer  came  to 
grief  in  playing  one  of  his  own  compositions.  The  work 
was  fresh  from  his  pen,  it  had  never  been  printed,  and 
the  music  paper  was  so  filled  with  erasures  and  transpo- 
sitions that  the  author  could  not  read  it,  and  to  his  great 
chagrin  was  obliged  to  stop  playing.  Liszt,  pitying  the 
composer's  embarrassment,  proposed  to  play  the  piece 
for  him.  "But  I  cannot  make  it  out  myself,"  said  the 
unfortunate  man.  "Give  me  the  paper,"  answered  the 
abb^,  and,  seating  himself  at  the  piano,  he  played  the 
concerto  with  extraordinary  brilliancy,  without  stopping 
4  once.  ^^ 
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A  BRAVE  BOY. 

A  BBAYE  boj,  "who  kept  twenty  indians  at  bay,  died  of 
bis  wonnds,  in  1881,  at  Denyer,  Colorado.  Three  days 
after  the  battle  of  White  River,  in  which  the  gallant 
Thombnrgh  lost  his  life,  Freeman  Z.  Wray,  who  was  in 
charge  of  cattle  forty-five  miles  north  of  White  Biver 
Agency,  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  savages.  He  con- 
trive d  to  get  Ilia  rifle  aud  to  mako  so  good  a  defense  that 
the  J  betook  themselves  to  a  ravine  and  besieged  him  at 
their  leiaure.  After  a  while  he  got  out  of  ammnnition, 
and  was  forced  to  climb  into  a  wagon  to  get  a  new 
supply.  While  he  was  executing  tbis  movement,  a  bullet 
Btrnck   him  in    the   calf    of  the   leg,   passing   directly 


threw  a  hailstorm  of  bnUets  into  the  side  of  the  wagon 
where  the  plucky  boy  lay  intrenched.  One  of  thesft 
leaden  messengers  caught  young  Wray  in  the  right  eye, 
and  lodged  there.  The  Indians  finally  retreated.  After 
protracted  delay  the  boy*s  wounds  were  dressed  and  ths 
balls  extracted,  and  after  five  months'  nursing  he  seemel 
to  be  entirely  well,  although  he  had  lost  the  use  of  on^ 
eye.  One  of  his  wounds  broke  out  afresh  eigbte«ii 
months  after  the  fight,  and  caused  hm  death. 


MADi3m  EiT>ERsi>oBF,  the  famous  Ringer,  who  died  n 
cently,  was  onee  visiting  the  Crown  Princess  of  PruMJl 
when  the  following  incident  occurred  :  They  broakfaiti 


i.  BSAVK  BOT.  — **  WITH  A.   TICLI.  THIL  fiXV^GES  K4SC  TOW  ABB  T^  SPOt,  £XPBCTDia  TO  TAKE  THSIB  PttTOtT  YOB  HUBOWK^*' 


through.  In  an  iiistant  more,  another  ball  caught  him 
at  the  hip  and  knocked  him  down.  With  a  whoop  and 
a  yell,  the  aavages  ran  toward  the  spot,  ei pectin g  to 
take  their  jdiieky  foe  priBonor.  But  they  were  again 
foiled,  for  Wray  was  only  down  temporarily,  and,  getting 
to  liis  feet  again,  scrambled  into  the  wagon,  where  lay 
his  ammunition.  He  pulled  a  sack  of  flour  in  front 
of  him  and  piled  a  bag  of  ViCAiia  on  top  of  that,  and 
took  hold  of  sue! I  other  articles  within  reach  as  made 
for  him  a  barricade  against  the  promised  f^hower  of 
balls.  Rapidly  cutting  a  hole  in  the  canvas  wagon- 
cover,  ho  Haw  the  Indians  approatdiing.  Leveling  hi** 
rtfie»  he  fired  at  the  foremost  of  his  pursuers  without  the 
ball  taking  effect.  This  threw  the  Indiana  into  confu- 
sion, and  tliev  retreated  to  the  walls  of  the  ravine-    They 


together  informally,  and  afterward  madame  sang  aev. 
songs  of  Handel,  who  is  the  Princess's  favorite  coonpo 
the  royeJ  hostess  playing  her  accompanimenta,    ^Iha  P 
cess  then  proposed  a  visit  to  the  nursery.     As    mftdi 
was  sitting  on  the  floor,  with  one  child  playing  iwritb 
charms  on  her  watch-chain,  another  hanging    over 
shoulder,  and  the  baby  in  her  arms,  the  door  opei^ed 
the  Crown  Prince  walked  into  the  midst  of   the    * 
The  Princess  arose  and  introduced  her  visitor,       ZS 
looked  ixpt  but   remained   seated,  and,  with    t^a* 
and  wit,  .naid :  "Your  Royal  Highnees,  pray  eatcu- 
seeming  discourtesy,  I  must  either  disregard   csoiin 
quette  or  drop   the   court    baby."    The   Priiice    1> 
courteouBly,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  '*I>o  what  ytm 
with  etiquette,  but  regard  the  baby."^^ 
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;  TCJBUfSD  TO  LSATS  TH<  BOOM.      HER  HUSBAND  WIB  0^  HIS  FEET  IN  %!f  INSTlSt,  AND 

^  iccFTnca£C»  oatb  put  iiomsex^f  ik  Hf;u  ^'ay/'--  nm>  jimsiT  paoe. 


lOS 


W&O   WAS   TO^  imAMBf 


PARTED. 
By  J.  I.  L. 
Thb  silver  brooks  will  miss  thee^ 
!rhe  broesd  that  used  to  kiss  thee, 
And  ruffle  with  a  soft  caress  thy  curls  of  sunny  hair; 
When  the  early  dewdrops  glisten 
On  the  roses,  they  will  listen 
Por  thy  step  upon  the  garden  walk,  thy  laughter  in  the  air. 

The  meadows  gay  with  flowem, 

The  Summer's  leafy  bowers, 
Will  know  thy  Joyous  smile  no  more ;  the  woodlands  stand 
forlorn ; 

I  hear  the  soft  complaining, 

Of  birds,  from  mirth  sefnaining, 
Tnac  greeted  with  their  carols  sweet  tiiy  waking  every  mom« 

Poor  mother  I  hush  thy  weeping 

Above  lily  duding;  sleeping^ 
Nor  tret  with  aughbot  earthly  ffiol  the  stillness  where  he  lies, 

Flowem  in,  his  little  flngei39. 

IVQiere  iii»  rosy  flush  still  Ungeos, 
For  the  augels^  aro  hia  ^ymatoa  on  the  plains  of  Paoidlse. 


WHO  WAS  TO  BLAME? 

By  £lba2<or  Kiiik« 

It  waa  long  past  a  late  duuMr  hmx  wImdl  Coiut  Oan- 
T>jngh«m  l^  himself  into  hJA  eleganit  up-town  bouse.  He 
wiui  an  attractive  young  gentleman  ot  six^^andrtwenty, 
cburk»  Hthe  and  very  g]*aoef  nL  His  &ce  waa  olear-out, 
and  hia  heavy  mustache  encircled  a  finely  shaped  mouth ; 
bni  iuat  now  the  lips,  weve  firmly  closed^  and  a  scowl  on 
the  l»oad,  handsomie  brow  gave  an  ugly  and  almost  re- 
pulsiye  expression  to  the  whole  face. 

The  cHck  of  his  night-key  brought  his  fovorite  servant 
to  his  side  at  once. 

**  Come  right  al^ng  to  the  dining-room,  Maasa  Court," 
said  the  old  colored  man,  who  had  been  for  a  half-century 
in  the  Cunningham  family.  ''Missus  tell  the  cook  to 
keep  all  the  things  nice  for  you,  and  I'll  wait  upon  yon 
myself." 

''I've  had  my  dinner,  thank  you,"  the  gentleman  r^ 
plied,  kindly;  "and  1*11  go  to  the  library  a  while  and 
read  the  evening  papers.  Where  is  Mrs.  Cunningham, 
William?" 

"  Lor'  sakes,  Massa  Court,  the  missus  has  had  a  day  of 
it  with  callers^ just  as  aoumy,  seems  to  me,  as  comes  r^ 
ceplion  days ;  and  now  that  little  Miss-^Misa  Qloster 
ia  hefcw** 

^*€ki  up,  please,  and  t^  my  vile  I  am  hoitte.'' 

And  now  the  gentleman  roiled  kia  armchair  in  tiront 
of  tka  fireplace,  with  he  old  -  ftwhteaed  brass  andirons 
and  blaadng  logs,  and  sat  down. 

^'^ShaU  I  biing  your  sHppers,  MMsa  OonrI  f* 

'Shd  old  servant  lingered  by  the  door. 

'*Ko,  William;  I  am  going  out  again.** 

"  Hadn't  you  better  have  'em  while  yon  stay,  Massa 
Court  r 

The  old  man's  voice  was  husky,  and  there  was  an  un- 
usual tremor  in  the  sweet  tones.  It  struck  his  weary, 
troubled  companion  like  a  wave  of  homesickness. 

He  hadn't  heard  that  pathetic  quality  in  his  old 
friend's  voice  since  his  mother  died.  It  seemed,  some- 
way, to  bring  his  childhood  and  youth  most  vividly 
before  him,  and,  in  his  present  mood,  it  annoyed  and 
exasperate  him. 

"Ton  wre  worse  than  an  old  woman,  William,"  he 
xemarked,  with  some  sharpness ;  but  William  did  not 


hear  it    He  had  left  the  room,  and  doped  ti^  door 
without  a  sound. 

>  "If  a  man's  servant  didn't  have  to  know  aU  his  busi- 
ness, there  would  be  a  little  more  comfort  in  fighting  it 
out,"  he  said  to  himself,  bitterly.  "William  knows  it's 
all  wrong  as  well  as  I  do,"  and  now  Mr.  Court  Cunning- 
ham kicked  his  chair  back,  and  fell  to  examining  the 
books  on  the  library-table. 

There  were  magazines  and  newspapers — French, 
German  and  ^glish.  There  was  a  volume  of  Taine,  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Vibrations  of  Light,  a  charming  little 
edition  o£  Tacitus,  a  Latin  grammar  and  lexioon,  and, 
last  of  all,  Whately's  Logic.  This  book  was  held  open 
at  an  abstruse  place  by  a  gentleman's  kid  glove. 

It  was  a  very  harmless-looking  little  thing,  stn^idied  to 
slim  shapelessness  in  order  to  fulfill  its  dnstiny  as  a 
book-mark. 

A  strangely  subtle  and  penetrating  odox  m^t  the 
gentleman's  fastidious  nostrils,  as  he  opened  the  book. 

Mr.  Cunningham  had  looked  for  some  proof' of  some- 
thing, some  hint  of  the  probability  of  tp;e^hei(y,  some 
"trifle  light  as  air  " — and  here  it  was,  quite  sa  volnialo  as 
air,  m  the  form  of  a  recognized  perfume. 

But  for  this  he  might  have  mistaken  it  for  one  of  bis 
own  odd  gloves — he  waa  always  dropping  them  here  and 
tiiMe— he  said  to  himself.  But  iMa  part  cular  odor  waa 
a»  tangible  as  a  love-letter. 

Mr.  Cunningham  took  the  glove  between  his  tiiumb 
and  finger  and  tossed  it  into  the  fire. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  lady  entered. 
She  was  of  medium  height,  slenderly  built,  and  of  an 
unusual  dignity  of  manner  and  carriage  for  so  yonng  a 
woman.  She  was  certainly  not  over  twenty,  and  waa 
probably  a  year  younger.  The  flufi^  golden  hair,  worn 
in  a  loose  curling  coil  at  the  back  of  her  neck,  made  her 
look  like  a  child  ;  but  her  large,  expressive  gray  eyes, 
full  of  intense  purpose  and  power,  the  pose  of  her  head 
indicating  directness  and  independence,  h^  mouth,  firm 
as  Jeanne  d' Arc's  when  commanded  to  deny  her  convic- 
tions, spoke  of  a  strong,  resolute  nature. 

Certainly  flirtation  would  be  impossible  to  such  a 
woman.  This  had  been  the  conviction  of  her  husband, 
till  all  of  a  sudden 

But  here  was  the  glove,  withering  and  writhing  in  the 
cruel  flames,  looking  like  a  snal^  in  its  convulsive 
movements  to  the  man  who  watched  it  so  narrowly. 

"Good-evening,  Court,"  Mrs.  Cunningham  remarked, 
pausing  a  second  to  touch  her  lips  to  her  husband's  fore- 
head. "I  should  have  come  before,  bmt  I  was  so  lired 
that  I  had  to  take  my  last  caller  to  my  sitting-rooB^  and 
yon  know  folks  never  go  there." 

Mrs.  Cunningham  looked  an  angel  aa  she  seated  her- 
self in  her  small  rocker  and  turned  lier  speaking  eyes 
to  her  husband. 

"  You  have  an  unusually  Hterary  table  this  evening. 
Amy." 

Mr.  Cunningham  certainly  acted  like  the  guBty  party 
now,  for  he  looked  everywhere  but  at  the  sweet,  up- 
turned face. 

" Literary  !"  the  lady  replied.  "Why,  I  don't  know. 
You  see,  I  started  this  morning  with  excellent  inten- 
tions.    I  was  going  to  study  hard  all  the  forenoon." 

"Well?" 

"It  wasn't  well.  It  was  very  ill.  Somebody  came  in, 
and  then  folks  kept  coming,  and  the  day  went  by." 

"  Do  you  receive  your  callers  in  the  library,  usually?" 

The  gray  eyes  struck  fire. 

"  In  my  own  house,  Court,  I  receive  my  callers  wher* 
ever  it  best  suits  my  wish  and  convenience." 
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"  W#^  Iift)n999ioe  Q^ga  7<mr  first  yiaitor  ?"  he  asked,      f 

**  Mairifiga  is  a^  sing^alar  institution,"  Mrs.  Canning- 
bam  ?epliecU  'Mt  gives  a  man  snoh  infinite  privileges 
of  insoli,  aoA  tortorie." 

'*  Tben  jon  refuse  to  answer  mj  question  ?"  he  said. 

"  Hpw  would  the  law  regard  that  question,  Court  ?  I 
tiidnk  I  shaU  have  to  add  law  to  mj  list  of  studies. " 

'*Logio  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  law,"  he  re- 
plied. 

Mrei.  Cunningham  searched  her  hu8band*s  &oe  for  a 
moment^  rose  and  walked  to  the  table,  took  up  her 
Whateljt  opened  and  closed  it,  and  then,  with  an  inde- 
scribable expression  of  pain  and  disgust  on  her  lovelj 
fftce,  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

Her  husband  was  on  his  feet  inran  instant,  and  put 
hiuMelf  in  her  way  with  a  muttered  oath. 

"It  is  mj  right,"  he  began,  "and  if  jou  don*t  tell  me 
what  I  want  to  know,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  find  out 
in  a  way  that  will  make  you  wish  you  had  never  been 
boim." 

"  Oh,  Court,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  anything  more, 
lor  I  wish  thftt  already." 

There  waa  no  anger  in  this  reply,  and  nothing  in  the 
woman's  manner  save  a  sad  indorsement  of  the  words 
she  had  spoken. 

For  a  brief  moment  it  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the 
miserable  husband  that  his  wife  was  unhappy,  too. 

She  saw  the  change  in  his  face,  and  was  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

"I  did  so  hope, "she  pleaded,  "that  this  foolish  busi- 
ness was  settled  for  ever.  Oh,  Court,  can  you  not  trust 
your  wife  ?" 

"  Trust  my  wife !  Settled  for  ever  !  Those  things 
sound  yery  welL" 

The  man's  tone  was  as  scornful  as  before. 

"  Settled  for  ever  I"  he  went  on.  "  And  the  first  thing, 
when  I  come  into  the  house,  I  find  that  man's  glove  in 
your  book.     Has  he  been  here  to-day,  or  has  he  not  ?" 

"He  has  been  here  to-day." 

"In  this  library?" 

"In  this  library." 

"  And  all  this  after  I  had  forbidden  you  to  see  him  ?" 

"I  am  not  a  child  nor  a  slave.  Court  Cunningham, 
and  I  will  neither  be  forbidden  nor  compelled.  When 
you  feel  disposed  to  treat  me  with  the  respect  due 
my  womanhood  and  my  honor  as  your  wife,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  consider  your  apologies." 

"Amy  I" 

Mr.  Cunningham  took  a  hasty  step  toward  his  wife, 
and  compelled  her  eyes  to  meet  his-^yes  on  fire  with 
rage  and  jealousy. 

"  I  believe,"  he  continued,  with  singular  deliberation, 
"  that  you  are  a— a— liar,  and  I  alao  believe " 

"  Not  another  word  I"  the  defiant  woman  commanded, 
holding  herself  at  lull  height,  and  returning  his  intense 
gaze.  "  If  you  finish  that  sentence,  so  help  m^  Heaven  I 
it  will  be  the  last  word  you  will  ever  speak  to  me  1" 

Mad  as  the  man  was,  he  yet  had  sense  enough  left  to 
know  that  this  was  no  idle  threat,  and  for  such  an  issue 
he  was  not  prepared.  So,  with  another  curse  on  his  lips, 
he  turned  and  left  the  room  and  the  house. 

William  met  him  in  the  hall,  and,  with  trembling 
hands,  held  his  overcoat  and  opened  his  umbrella. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  have  the  coup€,  Massa  Court  ?" 
he  Inquired.  "It's  just  a-coming  right  down,  cats  and 
dpgi^  and  elephants  ton,  I  reckon,  by  the  so  and.  Come 
back,  Massa  Court,  please,  and  let  n^e  have  the  ooup^ 
sent  round."  ^ 

''Blow  the  coup^  I"  said  his  master. 


And  this  was  the  first  time  in  all  the  years  of  William's 
service  that  he  had  ever  been  so  spoken  to  by  hia  young 
master. 

The  poor,  faithfol  old  servant  closed  the  door  reluct- 
antly, and  then  walked  into  the  library. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  was  leaning  against  her  husband's 
armchair  as  the  servant  entered,  and  as  she  Ufted  her 
white,  haggard  &u3e,  William  threw  up  his  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  despair. 

"Oh,  missus,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  look  fit  to  sink, 
and  Massa  Court,  too  I  Don't  you  think  mebbe  you's 
too  peart  and  sort  o'  independent  with  the  boy !  Don't 
you  know,  missus,  he  ain't  nebber  been  used  to  them 
kind  o*  ways  ?  Oh,  missus,  don't  be  angry  with  me,  I 
beseech  you  I  I'm  just  as  sorry  for  you,  missus,  as  I 
am  for  Massa  Court !" 

"  I  am  not  angry,  William,"  Mrs.  Cunningham  replied, 
placing  a  trembling  little  hand  on  the  0I4  man's  arm  as 
she  spoke.  "  I  know  how  much  you  love  my  husband, 
and  because  I  know  hc^  foithful  you  have  been,  I  shall 
not  resent  anything  you  may  feel  like  saying  to  me." 

"Poor  little  missus  I"  said  the  tender-hearted  negpro; 
"I'se  awful  sorry  for  you.  But,  you  see,  my  ohiley 
there's  going  to  be  trouble  come  6ut  o'  this  night's  work 
— terrible  trouble,  missus.  I  knows  when  I  see  Massa 
Court  a-going  out  with  the  demon  of  all  the  Cunning- 
hams in  his  face,  that  there  was  bad  business  ahead, 
missus— bad  business  ahead.  That  wa'n't  Massa  Court 
that  went  down  them  stone  steps  to-night;  'twas  one 
of  them  ole  dead-and-gone  Cunninghams  that  used  to 
shoot  somebody  every  other  day,  and  take  it  out  on 
the  poor  niggers  'tween  times." 

"William,  do  you  mean  what  you  say,  or  are  you 
doing  this  to  frighten  me  ?" 

Mrs.  Cunningham's  face  was  like  the  face  of  the  dead 
in  its  pallor  and  rigidity. 

"I  mean  what  I  say,  missus,  and  I  don't  make  no 
mistake." 

"  Get  ready  to  go  out,  then,  this  instant ;  and,  William, 
remember  this  :  I  depend  upon  you  to  see  that  nothing 
goes  amiss  to-night.  I  am  of  no  account,  for  I  am  only 
a  woman  ;  but  you  can  protect  my  friend  and  save  your 
master." 

Then  Mrs.  Cunningham  sat  down  to  the  library-table 
and  dashed  off  a  note.  It  was  directed  to  "  Mr.  Lawrence 
Gage, Hotel."  

Chapteb  IL 

CouBT  CuNKiNOHAM  had  becu  married  a  year.  For  ten 
months  everything  had  gone  happily  and  merrily.  Then 
trouble  came  into  the  elysium.  At  first  a  vague  impres- 
sio^L  only  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  then  more  definite 
and  tormenting  as  the  wedks  wore  on. 

The  name  of  this  haunting  shadow  was  Lawrence  Gage. 

At  first  Mrs.  Cunningham  seemed  to  regard  her  hus- 
band's jealousy  as  a  good  joke.  She  coquetted  with  his 
mood  and  laughed  at  all  he  said. 

Then,  as  it  grew  more  serious,  her  pride  asserted  itself, 
and  she  not  only  refused  to  give  him  the  satisfaction  of 
an  explanation  of  any  fresh  grievance,  but  would  not 
listen  to  his  reproaches  nor  heed  his  commands. 

That  morning  Mr.  Cunningham  had  found  Lawrence 
Gage's  card  on  his  wife's  diiessing-table,  and  a  stormy 
scene  had  ensued. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  had  taken  from  the  first  the  high 
ground  of  her  own  personal  responsibility  for  her  actions 
and  her  own  freedom  as  a  sane,  sensible  and  conscientious 
woman,  and  ^  would  not  brook  the  slightest  restraint  or 
dictation.  ^^ 
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She  was  a  very  beantifal  woman,  and  a  great  social 
faYorite.  She  was  admired  and  sought  after  bv  both 
men  and  women,  and  np  to  Lawrence  Gage's  time  had 
always  condncted  herself  to  her  husband's  satisfaction. 

Lawrence  Ckige  was  a  popular  member  of  Mr.  Cnn* 
ningham's  clnb— a  man  always  deferred  to  in  all  business 
meetings,  and  the  life  of  social  gatherings. 

He  was  fine-looking,  somewhat  reserved  with  all  his 
close  personal  fiends,  generous,  courageous,  and  a  man 
with  a  secret  This  especially  endeared  him  to  the  oppo- 
site sex,  and  did  not  hurt  him  with  his  brethren. 

To  send  a  note  to  the  object  of  a  husband's  suspicions 
by  the  hands  of  his  own  tried  and  trusted  body-servant 
was  a  strange  thing  for  a  guilty  woman  to  do.  But  it 
was  in  perfect,  harmony  with  all  the  rest  of  this  woman's 
behavior,  and  the  faithful  fellow  put  the  note  in  his 
pocket,  and  started  off  on  his  singular  errand  as  if  it 
were  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  for  him  to  do. 

**Take  the  first  coach  you 
can  find,"  Mrs.  Cunningham 
had  told  him  ;  "  and  remem- 
ber that  all  my  dependence 
is  on  you." 

Mr.  Gage  was  not  at  his 
hotel,  and  William  drove  to 
the  club-house. 

He  had  been  there  often 
enough  to  perfectly  under- 
stand the  place,  and  after  a 
little  finessing  managed, 
without  being  seen  himself, 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  engaged  in 
dining.  • 

At  one  table,  only  a  very 
few  feet  from  where  the 
anxious  servant  stood,  talk- 
ing and  laughing  gayly  with 
another  gentleman,  was  the 
object  of  his  search.    At  an- 


other table,  only  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  William  recog- 
nized his  young  master. 
He  was  drinking  wine  with 
several  others,  and  was  the 
only  silent  man  in  the 
dining-room. 

•*  Who  is  going  to  tiie  bil- 
liard-match to-nifc;ht?"  Mr. 
Gage  inquired,  in  a  fall, 
clear  voice.  "Are  your 
horses  here,  Cunmngbain  ?" 
he  added. 

"Did  you  ever  know  me 
to  have  my  horses  out  a 
night  like  this  ?"  Cunning- 
ham replied,  with  more 
venom  in  his  Toice  than  in 
his  words. 

There  was  something  else 
in  his  voice  William  quickly 
detected.  Anger  had  been 
intensified  rather  than  in- 
flamed by  wine.  He  was  not 
in  such  haste  to  have  it  out 
with  his  enemy  of  his  do- 
mestic  peace.  He  oould  irait» 
and  enjoy  the  process. 
Mr.  Cunningham  was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  too 

much  wine,  and  his  loving  ol4  friend  could  scarcely  keep 

the  tears  back  as  he  noted  the  sudden  deterioration  in 

the  looks  and  manners  of  his  handsome  young  master. 
"  Some  fellows  think  a  good  deal  more  of  their  horses 

than  they  do  of  their  wives,"  the  gentleman  dining  with 

Gage  banteringly  remarked. 
"  Am  I  expected  to  make  a  personal  application  of  the 

gentleman's  words  ?"  Mr.  Cunningham  inquired. 
Though  William  could  not  see  his  master's  ftuse,  he 

knew  that  the  baneful  light  of  all  "  the  old  dead-and- 

gone  Cunninghams  "  was  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Cunningham,"  the  man  who  had 

offended  remarked.     **  It  was  a  very  poor  joke.     Treat  it 

with  the  contempt  it  deserves,  and  have  ^merey  on  the 

perpetrator." 
Everybody  laughed  but  Cunningham.    He  sipped  his 
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wine  in  sullen  silence.  The  situation  was  growing  every 
moment  more  desperate,  and  William,  with  the  keen 
intuition  of  his  race,  was  sure  that  when  Lawrence  Gage 
made  a  move  to  leave  the  house,  his  master  would  follow 
and  assault  him.     This  was  possible  at  any  moment. 

If  anything  was  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  quickly. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  William  advanced  to  the 
inner  hall  and  beckoned  to  Lawrence  Gage's  waiter,  a 
young  colored  man  with  whom  he  happened  to  have 
some  acquaintance. 

** Mum's  the  word  bow,  Jim,"  said  William  ;  "but  if 
youll  let  me  have  your  coat  and  white  tie  long  'nuff  to 
say  ten  words  to  Mr.  Gage  in  dar,  111  give  you  five 
dollars." 

"AH  right,  boss,"  his  companion  responded.  "Two 
minutes,  you  say — no  longer." 

"  That's  the  length  of  time  I  want  it  for,"  said  William. 
"And  now  peeL" 

This  was  business,  and  Jim  took  the  old  servant  into 
a  small,  unoccupied  apartm^it,  and  the  change  was 
quickly  effected. 

WOliam  was  sure  he  could  reach  the  table  occupied 
by  Mr.  Gage,  remove  the  dishes  and  deliver  the  note 
without  being  recognized  by  his  master. 

He  need  not  see  his  face,  and  it  was  not  likely  the 
other  gentlemen  would  observe  him.  He  was  too  loyal 
and  too  cautious  to  send  the  note  in. 

There  might  be  some  hitch,  some  mistake  ;  and  so, 
napkin  and  salver  in  hand,  the  faithful  serving-man 
entered  the  dining-room. 

Mr.  C^e's  companion  had,  fortunately,  left  the  table, 
and  was  talking  with  a  group  of  gentlemen  standing 
near  his  master. 

As  the  amateur  waiter  stooped  a  little  to  pick  up  the 
dishes,  he  said,  in  a  clear  undertone : 

"  Mr.  Gkkge,  I'se  William.  Don't  'pear  surprised.  Bead 
this  note  quick's  you  can,  and  do  what  it  says  :  and,  for 
the  love  of  the  Lord,  don't  let  Massa  Court  see  you  !" 

The  ruse  was  perfectly  successful,  and  before  any  one 
had  a  chance  even  to  speculate  about  the  new  figure  in 
the  dining-room,  the  original  waiter  was  at  his  post  again, 
and  William,  disguised  in  a  long  waterproof  coat,  his 
face  concealed  by  a  huge  oilskin  cap,  stood  waiting  for 
further  developments. 

Lawrence  Gage  read  the  few  hastily  written  words, 
then  tore  the  paper  into  infinitesimal  fragments. 

**Keep  out  of  my  husband's  way  to-night,"  was  the 
drift  of  the  communication. 

Whatever  Lawrence  Gage's  faults  may  have  been,  there 
was  nothing  of  the  coward  about  him. 

To  keep  out  of  Court  Cunningham's  way  was  to  run 
away ;  and  how  could  a  gentleman  so  degrade  himself  ? 
Then,  again,  how  could  be  refuse  to  be  governed  by  the 
warning  he  had  received  under  such  strange  oircum- 
stanees. 

His  first  duty  was  certainly  to  Mrs.  Cumiingham,  so 
he  rose  from  ^  table  and  lounged  into  the  reading- 
room  ;  then  he  dispatched  a  waiter  for  his  coat  and  hat. 
Up  to  this  time  it  was  plain  that  his  enemy  had  not 
missed  him. 

In  his  long  waterproof  coat  and  disguising  hat,  Law- 
rence Gage  might  have  been  a  coal-heaver  or  a  million- 
aire, and  as  he  stepped  into  the  vestibule  he  smiled  to 
see  his  exact  counterpart  in  the  servant  of  his  bitterest 
enemy. 

"Much  obliged,  William,  till  you  are  better  paid,"  he 
said,  kindly.  "That  note  put  me  in  a  deuce  of  a  hole, 
but  tell  your  mistress  it  is  all  right." 

At  that  moment  William's  quick  ear  heard  a  hurried, 


impetuous  step  approaching,  id  giving  his  companion  a 
desperate  and  dexterous  push  into  a  dark  angle  of  the 
broad,  winding  stairway,  hurried  down  to  the  carriage 
which  he  had  told  to  wait  for  him. 

This  second  ruse  was  also  successful.  His  master, 
perfectly  familiar  with  Gage's  rainy-weather  costume, 
had  mistaken  his  old  servant  for  his  bitterest  foe. 

William  had  just  time  to  give  the  street  and  number  to 
the  driver,  when  his  master,  pistol  in  hand,  reached  the 
carriage,  leaned  into  it,  taking  as  deliberate  aim  as  his 
unsteady  nerves  would  permit 

The  old  servant,  with  his  hat  well  over  his  eyes, 
snatched  the  revolver  and  threw  it  under  the  seat,  tiien 
seized  his  murderous  master  under  the  arms  and  dragged 
him  into  the  carriage  by  main  strength.  It  was  no  mse 
to  squirm  or  kick.  The  great  muscular  hands  held  hizn 
with  the  strength  of  a  vise  to  the  bottom  of  the  carriage. 

The  rain  was  still  pouring  in  torrents,  and  it  was  pitch- 
dark  in  the  carriage.  It  was  no  use  to^wear,  either, 
though  Court  Cunningham  used  the  tabooed  words  of  his 
motber-tongue  with  a.professional  precision  which  some- 
what astonished  his  old  friend. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  William  opened  the  oar-i 
riage-door,  and  helped  his  master  to  the  sidewalk  with 
the  same  skill  he  had  used  in  forcing  him  into  the  car- 
riage. Then  he  closed  the  door  again,  and  gave  orders  to 
the  driver  to  move  on.  He  felt  confident  that  the  young 
gentleman  had  had  enough  for  one  night,  and  would  go 
into  the  house  and  go  to  bed. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  this,  William,  who  had  let  him- 
self in  by  the  kitchen-door,  stood  in  his  master's  room 
in  his  long  flannel  wrapper,  yawning  heavily,  as  if  just 
awakened  from  a  sound  sleep.. 

Mr.  Cunningham  sat  in  front  of  the  grate,  apparently 
dazed  mentally,  and  used  up  physically. 

"  Anything  wrong,  Massa  Court  ?" 

No  answer. 

"  You  better  tuck  right  into  bed,  Massa  Court.  Sha'n't 
I  bring  you  something  hot,  chile  ?" 

There  was  no  reply  to  this,  but  Mr.  Cunningham  lifted 
his  right  foot  for  his  servant  to  remove  his  shoe,  then 
his  left,  and  after  a  while  roused  sufficiently  to  submit 
to  the  disrobing  process. 

William  waited  till  his  master  was  sound  asleep,  and 
then  crossed  to  his  mistress's  sitting-room,  and  knocked 
softly  at  the  door. 

"Well?" 

There  was  a  little  color  in  the  lady's  face  now,  but  she 
was  still  under  great  excitement,  and  her  companion 
hastened  to  relate  the  occurrences  of  the  evening. 

''  But,  chile,  just  tend  to  this.  Everything's  all  right 
till  to-morrow  morning,  and  then  if  you  don*t  come  to 
the  front  therell  be  a  murder  in  New  Yorih:  before  the 
sun  goes  down.  I Ve  done  my  part,  missus,  and  the  eaae 
is  out  of  my  han^  I  tell  you  notr,  chile,  folks  has  to 
knuckle  sometimes,  and  'tain't  no  disgrace,  missus. " 

"  You  have  done  your  paort  no1t)ly,  William,  and  I  will 
do  mine." 

Mrs.  Cunningham  tucked  her  fair  little  hand  in  the 
great  black  one,  and  then  William  silently  left  the 
room. 

Mr.  Cunningham  had  his  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock  the 
following  morning.  His  wife  presided  at  the  cofiee-um. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  silent  meal,  the  little  lady  took 
her  husband's  arm,  and  led  him  to  the  library. 

"  It  is  too  late  now,"  the  miserable  husband  remarked, 
drawing  her  arm  away  more  in  sorrow  than  anger. 
"  Lawrence  Gage  will  kill  me  to-day,  or  I  shall  kill  him. 
It  will  be  the  one  who  shoots  first,  Amy.  Bemember  thai  " 
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"Oblige^  me  with  one  moment,  Court,"  Mrs.  Cnnning- 
ham  inaisted.    **  Then,  if  yon  want  to  go,  you  can." 

A  la47  rose  from  the  low  rocker  as  the  hnsbamd  and 
wife  entered  the  room. 

"  Oonrty  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  friend.  You 
haye  alwi^^  known  her  as  Miss  Gloster.  She  has  passed 
through  a  world  of  trouble,  and  is  the  diTorced  wife  of 
Lawrence  Gage." 

With  this  William  threw  the  library-door  open,  and 
the  gentleman  in  question  walked  in. 

"  And  allow  me  to  finish  the  sentence,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. We  are  to  be  remarried  to-morrow.  Your  wife  has 
brought  us  together  again^managed  eyery  detail  of  the 
unfortunate  business  «-and  made  me  the  happiest  man  in 
New  York.  I  have  been  all  to  blame,  just  as  you  would 
have  been  had  you  brought  your  unjust  quarrel  to  an 
issue." 

** Great  Heaven  1"  said  Court  Cunningham.  «  Amy," 
turning  to  his  wife  who  was  smiling  through  her  tears  ^ 
"  Amy,  is  this  true  ?" 

'*Yes;  and  because  you  accused  me  so  unjustly,  I 
could  not  explain.    Forgive  me,  Court,  I  beg  of  you  !" 

For  answer  he  took  the  little  woman  in  his  arms  and 
covered  her  with  kisses. 

l%en  the  two  m^i  shook  hands,  and  Mr.  Cunningham 
said,  with  a  dubious  smile  : 

"  I  suppose.  Gage,  you  did  the  square  thing  last  night, 
1  ut  I  swear  to  you  it  will  always  be  the  humiliation  of 
my  life." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  the  gentleman  inquired. 

"  Why,  the  way  you  dragged  me  into  that  infernal  car- 
riage, aod  held  me  down  on  the  floor,  and  kicked  me  out 
at  my  own  door  when  you  had  finished  with  me. " 

'^Look  here,  Cunningham,"  his  companion  responded 
with  a  laugh,  "I  pledge  you  my  honor  I  never  saw  you 
after  I  left  the  dub-house.  You  remember  you  drank 
more  than  was  good  for  you  last  night." 

"Hang  it  all,  so  I  did  !"  said  the  gentleman,  musingly; 
"  and  upon  my  word  I  really  believe  I  must  have  been 
drank." 


BOMBAY : 

THE    SECOND    CITY  OF  INDIA. 

By  Victor  M.  Hollinsworth. 

Thb  events  «of  recent  years,  more  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Central  Asian  question,  have  directed  atten- 
tion toward  what  is,  after  Calcutta  and  London,  the 
most  populous  city  of  the  British  Empire.  The  present 
century  it  is  which  has  witnessed  a  total  and  presumedly 
permanent  reversal  of  the  position  and  fortunes  of  the 
City  of  "Bombaff  a  change  which  now  threatens  to  render 
anomalouB  its  oft-applied  title  of  the  ''Second  City  of 
India,"  for,  sihoe  the  completion  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsular  line  of  rail  through  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta, 
it  may  almost  with  truth  be  said  that  Bombay  uncon- 
Bcioudy  lias  escaped  the  position  once  ceded  to  the 
"City  of  Palaces." 

Passing  over  the  earlier  history  of  the  Island  of 
Bombay,  we  find  that  it  first  came  into  British  posses- 
sion in  1662,  having  been  donated  as  a  portion  of  the 
dower  of  the  Infanta  Catherine  of  Portugal  upon  her 
marriage  with  Chsurles  n.,  King  of  England.  In  1688,  the 
Honorable  East  India  Company  became  the  possessors 
of  the  island,  and  removed  their  head  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Surat  to  the  City  of  Bombay,  from  which  time 
its  position  has  been  assured;  not,  however,  without 
fiuctnations  of  prosperity,  for  as  Calcutta  tempo- 


rally rose  in  prominence,  so,  correapondinglj,  did  Bom- 
bay decline.  The  completioH  of  the  Bombay  vad  Bs^d^a 
and  Central  India,  Great  Indian  Peninsular  and  other 
lines  of  railway,  connected  Bombay  with  India  at  large,' 
and  placed  it  as  a  nucleus  for  the  vast  increasing  import 
and  export  trade  from  and  to  Europe  and  the  West,  and 
induced  the  inauguration  of  a  weekly  mail  service  be^ 
tween  England  and  Bombay,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
virtual  extinction  of  Calcutta^as  a  terminal  port  for  the 
overland  Indian  mails. 

The  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  1869,  placed 
Bombay  in  a  more  firm  position  as  the  commercial  cen-i 
tre  of  Western  India,  the  possession  of  a  magnificent 
harbor  lending  an  inducement  which,  in  Calcutta,  is 
wanting  ;  while  the  subsequent  laying  of  the  Bed  Sea 
cable  insured  means  of  instant  communication  with  all 
Europenu  emporiums  and  assured  to  Bombay  the  posi- 
tion it  now  boasts  as  " second  to  none."  Geographically, 
Bombay  may  be  briefly  described  as  an  island,  but  more 
correcdy  now  as  a  peninsula,  for,  during  the  year  1805,  a 
causeway  was  carried  across  the  channel  which  oonnectB 
it,  near  Mahim,  with  the  neighboring  Island  of  Salsette, 
lying  to  the  northward,  and  of  more  recent  years  another 
causeway  has  been  constructed  on  the  east  end  which 
unites  with  it  Colabah,  or,  as  sometimes  it  was  called, 
"  Old  Woman's  Island. " 

It  is  when  approached  from  the  seaward  that  Bombsy 
presents  its  most  inviting  aspect,  as,  after  passing  the 
"  Hennery  Kennery's,"  the  **  Prongs  "  Lighthouse  is 
sighted  and  the  vessel  headed  for  the  harbor,  having  for 
a  steering-mark  ashore  the  prominent  figure  of  Funnel 
Hill,  which  rears  its  peculiar  turret-like  form  far  ahead 
in  the  distant  Ghauts.  On  reaching  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor,  we  pass  upon  the  "  port,"  or  left  hand, 
Colabah  Island,  with  its  prominent  lighthouse  and 
church-spire  and  green  '*  topes  "of  palm  and  other  trees, 
which  lend  a  relief  to  the  ranges  of  low-lying  buildings, 
consisting  of  bungalows,  barracks,  batteries  and  cotton- 
mills,  etc.,  forming  the  foreground.  Far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, beyond  Back  Bay,  is  distinctly  visible  Malabar 
HlU,  on  which  is  Government  House,  and  a  little  in 
advance,  on  Cumballa  Hill,  are  seen  the  huge,  white 
forms  of  the  "Towers  of  Silence," burying-places  of  the 
Parsees  or  Zoroastrians.  The  solemn-looking  structures 
recall  to  mind  Bishop  Heber*s  pretty  lines,  supposed 
to  be  his  farewell,  and  which  run  : 

"Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  soft  and  white  across  the  deep 
blue  sea." 

which  convey  an  idea  in  aid  of  these  descriptive  lines, 
otherwise  wanting. 

Passing  the  Dolphin  shoal,  we  arrive  off  the  "Apollo 
Bunder,"  where  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  mails  are 
landed,  after  which  the  vessel  steams  up  the  harbor  to 
her  anchorage  at  Mazagon,  passing  Fort  George  and  the 
''Fort, "as  the  town  is  termed,  upon  the  left,  and  having 
the  richly  verdured  mainland  as  a  right  support, 
with  the  Islands  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette  rising 
boldly  as  a  foreground,  supported  in  :the  rear  by  the 
massive  forms  of  the  Ghauts  or  mountaii^,  which  ex- 
tend along  the  Malabar  coast.  Unlike  the  passage  up 
the  Hooghly  to  Calcutta,  the  approach  to  Bombay  is 
one  soon  over,  and  upon  arrival  at  Mazagon  passengers 
are  at  once  permitted  to  land,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
is  only  necessary  to  charter  any  one  of  the  dozens  of 
'*  jolly-boats  "  which  surround  the  steamer. 

Arrived  at  the  ''Mazagon  Bunder,"  conveyances  of 
all  kinds  are  procurable,  from  the  filthy  "buggy " 
with  its  odorsome  driver,  who  perches  alongside  one 
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in  unpleasant  proximity,  to  the  more  respectable  and 
dignified  *•  shigram "or  ** gharry." 

The  cursory  view  of  Bombay  is  certainly  disappointing 
compared  with  the  feeling  expected  npon  seeing  an 
Oriental  city  for  the  first  time,  but  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  surroundings  develops  features  at 
once  striking  and  unique.  Everything  in  Bombay  is  dif- 
ferent, in  a  way,  to  what  one  experiences  in  Calcutta,  and 
yet,  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  similarity  afforded  by  the  com- 
bined circumstances.  The  panorama  which  Bombay  pre- 
sents as  the  visitor  sees  it  from  the  seaward  is  said  only 
to  be  seconded  by  that  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  while  the 
myriads  of  lateen-rigged  boats  seen  flitting  on  every  side 
lend  a  picturesqueness  to  a  scene  almost  without  a 
parallel,  and  the  ''  Musquito  Fleet"  is  a  familiar  sight  to 
those  who  have  visited  Bombay,  but  one  which  is  not 
seen  in  other  Eastern  ports.  The  town  of  Bombay  con- 
sists of  what  may  be  said  to  be  two  parts,  the  "Fort"  and 
the  suburbs ;  for  the  "Fort"  is  a  collective  term  for  all 
that  portion  of  the  place  lying  within  the  old  line  of 
walls  which,  in  former  years;  used  to  surround  the  Portu- 
guese fort,  but  these  now  are  no  longer  standing.  The 
town  extends  hence  as  far  as  Mazagon  on  the  one  side. 


and  Colabah  on  the  other, 
and  upon  the  Esplanade  are 
situated  the  yarioos  Oovem- 
ment  offices,  some  of  which 
being  very  fine  buildings — 
notably,  the  General  Post 
Office,  which  stands,  together 
with  the  Executive  Engineer's 
Offices,  a  prominent  feature  at 
this  point.  Here  likewise  is 
situated  Convocation  Hall, 
the  property  of  the  Bombay 
University,  and  in  which  ex- 
aminations are  held  and  de- 
grees conferred,  and  on  the 
same  side  also  are  seen  the 
Secretariats,  Telegraph  Office, 
Oriental  Bank,  Watson's 
Hotel,  etc.,  all  fine  build- 
ings of  themselves.  Facing 
this  point  is  the  "Sailor's 
Home,"  a  block  of  splendid 
buildings  worthy  of  any  city 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  here 
that  many  of  the  banks  and 
mercantile  houses  are  also 
located  on  what  is  called 
Bampart  Bow. 

Elphinstone  Circle  lies  fur- 
ther back,  and  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  circular  block  of 
magnificent  buildings,  con- 
taining the  places  of  business 
of  the  princii>al  European 
merchants  and  various  banks. 
A  very  complete  idea  of  the 
native  portion  of  the  city  is 
gathered  from  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  Bhendy 
Bazaar  Boad,  which,  with. 
Kalbadarie  Boad,  conveys  a 
fair  specimen  of  tiie  superior 
portions  of  the  native  mer- 
cantile quarters ;  a  noticeable 
feature  in  these  streets  being 
beautiful  carvings  which 
adorn  the  fronts  of  many  of  the  better  class  of  houses. 
Passing  in  this  direction  we  reach  Byculla,  with  its 
church  and  schoolbuildings,  which,  with  the  jail,  lie 
upon  the  left-hand,  as  does  also,  further  back, 
the  range  of  buildings  which  composes  the  Byculla 
Hotel,  near  which  is  a  fine  work  of  art  known  as 
"Cursetjee  Manockjee's  Statue."  The  Victoria  Gar- 
dens, consisting  of  an  inclosure  lying  upon  the  right- 
hand  of  Parell  Boad,  therein  being  contained  what  was 
once  intended  as  a  museum,  a  fine  building  in  itself. 
This  almost  immediately  is  faced  on  the  opposite  side 
by  the  Elphinstone  College,  the  principal  of  which  at 
present  is  Mr.  Wordsworth,  a  grandson  of  the  poet  of  the 
same  name.  The  "Victoria  Gardens  "  used  to  contain  a 
zoological  collection  of  some  value.  The  animals,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  had  hard  times  and  to  have  been 
neglected,  but  the  Town  Council  of  Bombay  have  recently 
approved  of  a  proposal  to  convert  the  cultivated  space 
into  Botanical  Gkirdens,  and  steps  have  accordingly  been 
taken  for  that  purpose.  Hence  a  short  distance  brings 
us  to  Paroll,  where  is  situated  "  Government  House," 
a  fine  building,  used  as  the  residence  of  the  Governor -of 
Bombay,  above  which  flies  his  flag  while  he  is  actually 
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irithin  limits  of  the  island.  The  suburbs  are  exoeed- 
inglj  pretty,  and  are  sought  by  all  who  can  afiCbrd  it 
«8  places  for  residence,  and  Malabar  Hill,  Breach  Candy, 
Serree,  Bandora  and  such  spots  contain  many  splendid 
residences  of  the  wealthy  natives  and  European  mer- 
chants who  reside  there  during  the  cold  season,  and 
migrate  to  the  Ghauts  or  Mahableshwur,  Matheran,  etc., 
during  the  hot  months.  The  industries  of  Bombay  are 
many  and  yaried,  consisting  of  cotton  -  weaying,  silk- 
▼orking,  gold  and  silver  embroidery-work,  mosaic  or 
inlaid  work,  paper,  pottery,  brass  and  copperwork,  carv- 
ings in  ivory  or  wood,  gdd  and  silver  jewelry  works, 
mattings,  rugs,  and  <<  coir"  work,  and  such.  The  Ameri- 
can War  of  1868  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  rise,  and 
nearly  also  the  fall,  of  Bombay's  prosperity,  by  causing 
A  sudden  demand  for  Bombay  cotton,  which  enriched 
some  few  but  eventually  produced  a  financial  crisis 
paralleled  only  by  the  Tulipomania,  or  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  Schemes,  finally  culminating  in  a  crash  in 
1866-67,  which  truly  brought  ruin  upon  thousands  of 
wild  speculators.  This,  coming  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  collapse  of  the  '<  Back  Bay  "  reclamation  scheme, 
produced  a  crisis  which  resulted  in  leaving  commerce 
in  a  shattered  state  for  years 
afterward. 

In  former  years  Bombay 
possessed  a  large  dockyard, ' 
in  which  some  of  the  finest 
ships  that  ever  floated  were 
hoilt  entirely  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Parsee 
shipwright.  The  proximity 
to  the  teakwood  forests  was 
an  inducement  to  this  indus- 
tiy,  and  in  1810  the  Minden 
line-of -battle  ship,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  was  entirely  bnUt 
here  under  a  Parsee's  guid- 
anoe.  To  Americans  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  it 
was  on  the  'tween  decks  of 
this  very  Minden  that  Francis 
Key  wrote  "The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,"  as  she  lay  at 
anchor  off  Fort  McHenry. 
The  null  industries  of  Bom- 
bay are  of  great  proportion, 
hnt  over  -  production  appears 
to  be  the  prospective  rock 
againsts  profits,  for  we  are 
told  that  there  "are  already 
forty  mills  in  the  city  which 
bave  30,000  bales  of  cloth  in 
hand  every  year  without  be- 
ing able  to  find  a  market  for 
ihem."  The  population  of 
Bombay  is  quoted  at  773,196 
souls,  this  total  embracing 
all  races  and  castes,  amongst 
whom  are  Hindoos,  Moham- 
medans, Buddhists,  Jains, 
Eurasian  and  other  Chris- 
tians and  Parsees,  etc. 

The  Parsees  largely  repre- 
sent the  wealthy  native  class, 
and  are  an  intelligent,  inter- 
esting people,  said  to  lean 
greatly  toward  the  side  of 
moratity.   They  were  formerly 


represented  by  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  whose  splendid 
house,  Mazagon  Castle,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  it  being 
now  in  possession  of  younger  branches  of  the  family. 
These  Parsees  are  supposed  to  have  originally  come 
from  Bachu  or  Baku,  a  city  of  "Shirran,"  in  Persia, 
where  the  country  abounds  in  petroleum  which  in 
places  constantly  emits  flame,  and  it  is  said  that  this 
fact  gave  rise  to  the  sect  of  Parsees  (Ghiebres,  or  Fire- 
worshipers)  who  used  to  resort  thither  for  purposes  of 
devotion.  Voltaire,  in  his  tragedy  of  "Les  Gu^bree," 
is  assumed  to  refer  to  this  sect,  and  Moore,  in  his 
"Lalla  Bookh,"  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  Parsees, 
or  Guebres,  in  the  poem  of  the  "Fire- worshipers." 
The  Parsees  are  clannish,  and  support  their  own  poor 
similar  to  Jews,  and  it  is  a  rare  sight,  therefore,  to  see  a 
Parsee  beggar,  however  i>oor  they  may  be.  Bombay 
possesses  some  fine  hotels,  notably,  Watson*s  Espla- 
nade, Pallonjee's,  the  Byculla,  Hope  Hall,  etc.  As  a 
rule,  tari£Eb  are  moderate,  servants  attentive,  and  the 
cuisine  good.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  fish  in 
season,  and  oysters  are  procurable  from  Mahim  at  times, 
but  there  is  one  fish  especially  which  is  found  in  ^e 
waters  round  Bombay,  and  which,  in  fact,  acts  as  a 
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«oav.^ger,  for  its  v<»raaity  is  great,  and  as  sucb,  it  is 
alone  of  yalne.  The  "  Bombay  Duck,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
known  nnder  the  native  name  as  "Bnmlow  Mnchee,**  and 
there  are  few  who  vimt  Bombay  who  wll  not  be  intro- 
daced  to  it  at  almost  every  meal,  hence  a  description  is 
needless ;  bat  snffioe it  to  say  that,  as  Oalcntta  "  Wallahs," 
as  residents  of  Calcutta  are  sometimes  facetiously  termed 
** Ditchers,"  or  "Qui  His,"  so  also  are  Bombay-ites 
termed  "Ducks."  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  abundant  in 
season^  but  there  is  one  in  particular  for  which  the  island 
is  famous.  The  Mazagon  mango  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
fruit  in  the  world,  and  its  taste,  like  that  of  the  Dorian 
of  the  Straits,  when  onee  acquired,  is  never  lost. 

The  poet  Moore,  in  his  <<YaQed  Prophet  of  Khorassan" 
eulogizes  the  Mazagon  Mango,  and  mentions  the  fact  that 
the  Bmperor  Shab  Jehan  used  to  keep  couriers  running 
between  Delhi  and  the  Maharatta  coast  to  keep  his  table 
supplied  with  the  delicious  fruit  Bombay,  like  Calcutta^ 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Old  American  Tudor  Ice 
Company,  whose  rotunda-shaped  store  on  the  **  Fort " 
was  a  familiar  object  in  bygone  years.  To  those  who 
have  never  been  in  the  East  Indies  it  is  difficult  to  con* 
vey  what  tepid  water  is  to  one's  palate  on  a  hot  day,  and 
"  burruf  "  (ice)  is  as  needful  to  every  Anglo-Indian's  table 
as  are  the  edibles  and  drinkables.  ''  Tudor  "  had  his  day, 
and  was  compelled  to  withdraw  with  honor  from  an 
unequal  fight  against  machine-made  ice,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  which  several  firms  now  exist  Bombay  has 
some  splendid  clubs,  of  which  the  **  Byculla  "  is  chief, 
and  no  finer  club  exists  in  India.  Its  members  are  eligi- 
ble as  honorary  members  of  the  " Bengal " and  "Madras** 
clubs,  like  court^es  being,  of  course,  reciprocated. 

A  good  race,  meeting  takes  place  yearly  in  the  Byculla 
Hats,  and  Western  India  is  well  represented  at  each 
•gathering.  Bombay  also  possesses  a  yacht  club,  which 
of  recent  years,  since  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit,  has 
baen  permitted  to  assume  the  tktle  of  **  Boyal." 

The  visit  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Bombay 
in  1875,  did  more  to  popularize  that  section  than  any 
could  have  foreseen,  and  the  presence  of  H.  M.  S. 
Serapis  and  the  royal  yacht  Osborne  will  long  be  a 
cherished  reminiscence  to  the  Bombayites  as  the  squad- 
ron which  conveyed  their  future  sovereign  to  and  from 
their  shore.  Bombay  possesses  some  fine  docks,  of  which 
Prince's  Dock  is  the  principal,  while  the  Government 
and  P.  and  O.  have  fine  drydocks  of  their  own,  as  also  a 
floating'dock  or  slip,  which  generally  is  moored  under  the 
lee  of  Elephanta.  The  defenses  of  Bombay  are  strong, 
and  so  far  as  an  attack  from  seaward  goes,  comparatively 
perfect ;  these  consisting  of  two  powerful  floating  batte- 
ries, the  Magdala  and  Abyssinia^  which  lie  at  the  harbor 
entrance  during  the  fine  season,  but  are  withdralm  down 
the  harbor  during  the  prevalence  of  the  southwest  mon- 
soon. These  sEre  supported  by  strong,  heavily  armed 
batteries  at  the  Lighthouse  Point,  and  also  upon  the 
Oyster  Bock,  and  at  Gibbet  Island,  and  a  line  of  tor- 
pedoes from  Colabah  to  the  mainland  would  render 
any  attack  from  seaward  an  impossibility.  At  Panwell, 
on  SsJsette  side,  there  are  salt  pans,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  salt  are  obtained  for  local  and  export  use. 
Of  recent  years  great  improvements  have  taken  place 
along  the  foreshore  of  Bombay,  much  land  having  been 
reclaimed  and  improved,  and  where  once  mud  and  offen- 
sive timeHs  ruled  supreme,  now  stand  some  fine  buildings 
and  wharves,  etc.  The  Government  of  Bombay  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  "  Governor  in  Council"  This  consists  of 
a  President,  who  is  the  Governor,  two  civil  members, 
and  the  Commander-in-cluef  of  the  Bombay  Army  ;  and 
subordinate  to  these  are  minor  executive  councib. 


The  Governor's  salary  is  10,000  rupees  per  month  (or 
about  $50,000).  Bombay  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has 
a  y^y  fine  cathedral-church,  as  also  many  other  Protest- 
ant churches,  of  which  Colabah  Memorial  ^Church  and 
ByouUa  Church  are  notably  the  finest 

The  Boman  Catholics  are  presided  over  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ascalon,  who  is  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Bombay,  ancient 
privileges  ceded  to  the  See  of  Goa  interfering  now 
with  the  erection  of  new  and  needed  bishoprics.  The 
Catholics  have  some  good  schools,  such  as  St  Xavira's 
College,  and  others  of  lesser  import. 

The  Grant  Medical  College  is  a  fine  institution,  open 
to  natives  of  all  classes  for  purposes  of  study.  Close 
to  it  stands  the*  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  Hospital,  founded 
by  the  munificent  Parsee  whose  name  it  bears,  and  here 
Jew,  Gentile,  Christian  or  Infidel  alike  are  tended,  re- 
gardless of  f^th  or  cost 

There  are  many  places  of  interest  close  to  Bombay,  of 
which  Poona,  Kirkee,  Surat,  Barod%  eta,  are  all  worthy 
of  a  visit  to  such  as  would  see  ^ther  a  military  canton- 
ment, as  Poona  and  Eirfcee,  or  native  cities,  like  Baroda, 
etc.,  and  from  hence  visits  are  also  i«aoticable  to  the 
caves  of  Elephanta,  Ellora,  Adjunta,  and  like  objects 
of  ancient  art  Poona  is  especially  interesting  as  being 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Maharatta  Peishwa,  or  former 
rulers  of  the  Deccan.  Poona  is  now  the  headqusuiiers  of 
the  Bombay  Army»  as  Kirkee  is  or  was,  till  recently,  the 
head  station  of  the  artillery  forces. 

Living  in  Bombay  is  much  the  same  as  it  is  in 
Oaloutti,  but,  as  a  rule,  not  so  luxurious,  and  servants 
are  here  %vhat  they  are  all  over  India,  unreliable  at  Mst, 
and  taking  many  to  do  little  ;  so  that  even  a  small  famDy 
requires  a  multitude  in  comx>arison  to  othw  lands,  and 
they  are  necessary,  too,  if  comfort  is  looked  for.  Thus  a 
family  living  upon  an  econonucal  scale  will  perforce 
want  a  *'  khansamah,"  or  butler  ;  a  *'  kitmugar,"  or  bead 
table  servant;  a  "bobajee,"  or  cook;  a  **mehter,"  or 
sweeper;  a  ''mussaljee,"  or  scullion,  and  knife  and  fork 
cleaner,  etc.;  a  "durzee,"  or  tailor;  and  an  "ayah,"  or 
lady's  maid. 

A  quiet  stroll  through  Bombay  recalls  many  curious 
and  unique  sights,  and  one  may  come  across  a  temple  or 
mosque  and  take  a  look  in  undisturbed,  and  see  a 
''Moulajee"  or  two  chanting  and  reading  the  Koran  or 
Shastras — the  Scriptures  of  their  faith.  Next  we  may 
meet  a  "  Bickharree  "  or  Fakir,  counting  his  "  roodraok  " 
or  rosary  ;  or,  mayhap,  see  one  of  the  d^praded  ''Udas- 
ses  "  or  devotees,  whose  uplifted  and  withered  arm  tells 
that  thus  for  years  he  has  performed  what  to  him  was  an 
act  of  atonement  and  6dth.  Now  we  may  meet  a  "  Bajah  " 
or  "Nawab,"  splendidly  dressed  and  gorgeously  be- 
dizened with  jewels,  but  often  attended  by  a  ragamufBn 
escort,  whose  presence  lessens  admiration  considerabty. 
Goldsmiths  ("  sannar  ")  gold  and  silver  laoe  embroiderers 
C'  kusseedar  "),  mosaic  and  inlaid  work  makers,  all  can 
be  see  working  as  one  strolls  down  a  street  like  "  Kal- 
ladarie";  and  the  little  poky  Shop  of  the  ''banya,"  or 
retail  grocer,  would  strike  many  as  a  curious  contrast  to 
the  handsome  stores  one  is  used  to  see  in  more  civilized 
countries.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these 
are  the  representative  shops  of  Bombay,  for  there  are 
some  very  large  well-appointed  European  establishments, 
replete  with  Europe  goods  of  all  kinds,  fresh  by  every 
inward  mail  from  England  and  other  countries.  The 
Strand  in  Calcutta  is  paralleled  by  the  Esplanade  at 
Bombay,  for  here  the  band  plays  on  certain  evenings, 
and  the  youth,  beauty  and  fashion  disport  themselves  in 
their  fullest  form.  Here  also  "gymkhand  "  or  gather- 
ing's for  sports,  are  held  at  times,  when  races  and  games 
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take  place,  and  at  snoh  exhibitions  the  ''  great  Asiatio 
unwashed  "  turn  ont  in  full  foroe. 

Bombay  has  of  late  years  undoubtedly  become  a  splen- 
did city,  and  its  progress  and  advance   are  no  longer 


matters  for  surmlsd.  And  the  spirit  "trhich  has  of  recent^ 
years  animated  the  Bombayites  is  one  whiok,  if  followed, 
as  systematically  as  it  has  been  inaugurated,  must  eara 
for  Bombay  its  well  founded  boast,  **  NuUi  Secuncta.** 


CASALE  ROTONDO.* 
By  B.  H.  H, 


If  Ufe  indeed  were  onrs, 

Well  might  the  heavenly  powers 
Smile  as  they  watched  Man's  fruitless  struggle  here ; 

We  build,  and  build  in  vain 

Poor  ants ;  the  autumnal  rain 
Browns  all  the  work,  but  yet  we  persevere. 

Man's  prond  achievements  fall; 

Beft  arch  or  moldering  waU, 
Where  solemn  temple  stood  or  pcdace  high, 

Tell  the  old  tale  anew 

Whioh  royal  David  knew, 
The  works  of  Man,  as  Man  himself,  must  die. 

When  Sdpio  beheld 

Despairing  Carthage,  held 
By  his  stem  leaguer,  girdled  round  by  fire, 

Bise  into  flame  at  last. 

And  o'er  the  daric  sea  oast 
Her  dying  light  like  Dido's  funeral  pyre; 

Deeply  he  sighed,  and  said, 
'*  Great  Babylon  is  dead, 
And  Tyre  is  gone,  and  Oarthage  now,  and  then 
Borne,  Bome  must  tall,  and  we. 
The  conquerors,  c<niquered  be 
And  taste  the  doom  whidi  tracks  the  pride  of  men." 


Bare  the  Campagna  round 

Circles  this  lonely  mound, 
Half  tomb,  half  tower— a  dust-heap— type  of  all 

The  onoe  triumphant  Bome, 

Now  beneath  Peter's  dome 
Crouched  y<Mider,  shrunk  within  her  mi^fy  wall. 

Mistress  of  many  lands, 

Imperial  England  stands. 
Through  East  and  West  by  force  and  law  prevailing: 

Say  I  shall  we  see  the  fate 

Of  Bome  dissolve  her  state, 
And  Albion's  star  of  fame  and  victory  paling  ? 

And  we,  her  sons,  who  give 

Oor  life  that  she  may  live 
Beneath  OanadiMi  frosts  and  Indian  skies, 

"  Is  this,"  we  cry,  "  the  end 

Whither  our  labors  tend, 
la  this  the  balance  of  our  sacrifice  ?" 

If  life  indeed  were  ours— 

But  oh,  ye  heavenly  powers  I 
Pitying  ye  look,  and  know  it  is  not  so; 

Life  Is  the  mystic  scroll 

God  wrote— He  reads  the  whole ; 
How  should  tiie  letters  His  wide  meaning  know  ? 


*A  mln  In  the  Oampagna,  abont  six  miles  outside  Bome,  on  the  Applan  Way,  Is  called  Oasale  Botonda 
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By  Clarence  M.  Boutslle. 
Chapteb  L 


Lawbence  settled  himself  further  back  among  the  pil- 
lows in  a  vain  effort  to  find  an  easier  position,  while 
lillie  opened  the  letters. 

The  letters  were  not  pleasant  reading.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  very  brief,  very  pointed,  and  as  piti- 
less ae  demands  for  money  always  seem  to  those  who, 
knowing  the  justice  of  them,  have  still  no  money  to  pay. 

There  was,  first,  the  grocer's  bill ;  second,  there  was 
the  batoher's  bill ;  and  again,  and  again,  and  again,  there 
were  bills — bills— bills — ^unpaid  bfUs.  Little  wonder  is  it 
that  liillie  had  hard  w<^k  to  keep  ttie  team  bade,  and 
that  Lawrence  nervously  tiHi^teA  himself  fn^  ia  posi- 
tion which  made  the  pain  hai>der  to  bear  than  rt  had 
been  before.  **  As  hard  aa  the  mental  pain  ts,^'  he  said, 
with  %  dreary  and  despairing  pathos  in  his  vc^ce,  as  his 
sister  laid  down  some  of  the  unopened  letters,  and, 
coming  to  his  side,  tenderly  lifted  hhn  back  to  compara- 
tive  bodily  ease  again. 

Then  the  brave  little  woman  went  back  to  her  letters, 
and  Mb,  again. 

"Prom  Kate,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  holding  up  one 
which  had  happened  to  be  below  the  bills  in  the  bundle 
tiie  postman  had  left  for  them. 

"From  Kate,"  echoed  the  suffering  man,  a  faint  reflec- 
tion of  his  sister's  smile  flitting  across  his  pale  cheek ; 
"if  she  only  knew— if  she  could  only  spare  a  very  little 
money  —  but,  but,"  with  a  strangely  caressing  sort  of 
tendemees  settling  about  his  eyes  and  1^  and  making 


him  a  very  handsome  man  for  the  time  -being,  despite  the 
pallor  and  agony  which  had  set  their  seal  of  possession 
upon  his  countenance,  "  but  I  am  glad  she  don't  know." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  Ldllie. 

And  she  opened  the  letter. 

She  read  it  through  slowly.  It  needed  not  ihe  love- 
sharpened  senses  of  Lawrence  Grimshaw  to  determine 
that  Kate's  news  was  not  good  news,  that  her  letter  was- 
as  unsatisfactory  in  its  way  as  the  others  had  been. 

"Bead  it,"  he  mutt^:ed  ;  "I— I  think  I  can  bear  any- 
Uiing  now." 

Lillie's  eyes  overflowed  with  tears.  But  she  made  na 
moan.  She  even  smiled — for  his  sake—behind  the  bitter 
shower  of  grief  she  oould  not  wholly  eontroL 

Then  )Bhe  r^ead  it : 

"  The  sohoolhouse  burned  last  night,  and  the  Board  of  Educa* 
tlon  has  decided  to  dose  some  of  the  schools,  mine  among  the  rest, 
for  an  Indefinite  period.  So  I  shall  come  to  you  at  once.  Tou 
may  expect  me  almost  as  soon  as  the  letter.  I  have  made  my  cal- 
calations  with  the  greatest  care,  and  I  find  I  shall  have  Just  a 
dollar  left  after  paying  my  railroad  fare.  80  prepare  to  give  me  a 
welcome  and  a  home  for  a  long,  long  time.    Your  loving  sister, 

"  KkXB  Gbdcshaw." 

Lawrence  turned  his  face  toward  the  wall ;  that  is,  he 
came  as  near  doing  so  as  his  broken  leg  would  permit, 
and  groaned  aloud. 

"Poor  little  Blate,"  he  said,  brokenly;  "poor  little 
Kate !  After  all  our  plans  for  keeping  this  misfortune 
from  her,  she  must  know  it  alL    And  besides,  she  is 
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coming  for  a  home  and  a  welcome  when  we  scarcelj  hare    will  be  just  as  welcome  as  though  we  had  all  thai  one 


bread  enough- 

"Don't — don't !"  pleaded  Lillie,  going  to  his  side  and 
ViBfting  his  forehead ;  "  there  will  be  some  way  fonnd  out 
ior  ns  ont  of  all  this  trouble.    And  dear  little  Kate 


conld  wish." 

"  Of  course.    I  wasn't  thinking  of  ourselTes.    I  was 
thinking  of  her," 

And  at  that  Lillie  kissed  her  brother  again. 
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"  Isn't  there  one  more  ?" 
asked  Lawrence. 

"I— I  think "began 

Lillie. 

"There  is  one  more," 
asserted  Lawrence,  vainly 
trying  to  raise  himself  in 
bed.    "Who  sent  it?" 

"Craft  &  Quick." 

•*  Ah  !  And  what  have 
they  to  say  ?" 

**  I  don't  know.  I  have 
not  opened  their  letter 
yet." 

"  Well,  hnrry  I  Let  ns 
know  what  chance  I  might 
have  had  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  this  nnfortnnate  acci- 
dent of  mine." 

Lillie  didn't  seem  in  a 
hnrry,  despite  his  anxiety. 
Perlmps  she  knew  too  well 
how  bitter  a  thing  a 
proffer  of  employment 
would  be  to  the  man  who 
could  not  accept  it.  And 
besides  that,  she  had  been 
so  glad  when  her  brother 
had  found  a  i>osition  in  a  bank,  only  a  short  year 
before,  in  place  of  the  difficult  and  dangerous  employ- 
ment he  had  had  under  Graft  &  Quick,  w}io  were  the 
managers  of  a  famous  detective  agency  and  "  private  in- 
quiry office." 

*  *  Hurry, "  repeated  Lawrence. 

And  then,  with  an  air  of  desperation,  Lillie  opened  the 
letter,  and  read  it  aloud : 

"Opficb  of  Gbaft  a  Qttick, 
"Pmvatb  Dstbotivbb, 

**  Nbw  Yobx,  Augutt  IWi,  1886. 
"  L.  E.  GszMBBAW— The  inclosed  letter  will  explain  itself.    We 
havent  a  single  man  on  our  force  who  can  be  spared  just  at  pre- 
sent, and  unless  you  can  go  we  shall  have  to  decline  the  work 
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offered  us,  a  thing  we  ^aatly  dislike  having  to  do.  We  heard,  fn^ 
directly,  a  couple  of  months  ago,  that  you  were  out  6f  employe 
ment,  and,  while  we  should  greatly  regret  learning  that  such  is 
the  fact,  it  has  led  us  to  hope  that  you  m&yj^  able  and  willing  to 
undertake  the  case.  If  you  can  accommodate  us,  telegraph  us, 
and  send  message  also  to  B.  Yallaire.    Yery  truly  yours, 

**  Cbaft  &  Quick.*' 

There  were  two  inolosures  in  the  letter.    Lillie  pidced 
up  one  and  read  it :        M^opy 

«  VALLAiBEVttLK,  N.  T.,  August  1th,  1886. 
"  Cbaft  &  Qttiok,  Kbw  Tobk  City,  Gkmtlbxkn— A  young  lady 
of  my  household  has  mysteriously  disappeared.  Such  search  as  It 
has  been  possible  lor  us  to  make  without  professional  aid  has  been 
utterly  unavailing.  The  girl,  for  she  is  scarcely  more  than  a  girl 
in  years,  went  out  from  the  rear  door  of  my  house  one  week  ago 

to-night  The  hour  was  early, 
scarcely  seren  o'clock.  Since 
then  she  has  not  been  seen ; 
beyond  the   door  she  has    not 

been  traced;  and 

"  But  I  will  not  enlarge  upon 
that 

"  I  have  a  thmiry  ;  it  may  be 
wrong.  I  think  I  haye  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  proofs.  But 
I  want  the  best  man  on  your 
force  ;  I  want  him  at  once;  I 
want  him  to  remain  until  he  haa 
thoroughly  sifted  this  whole  un- 
fortunate affair  to  the  bottom,  or 
until  he  is  ready  to  say  that  it  is 
beyond  his  powers  — in  which 
latter  event  I  want  you  to  recall 
him  and  send  another.  You  may 
make  your  own  terms;  I  offer 
one  hundred  dollars  a  month, 
and  all  expenses,  for  the  at- 
tempt; if  that  isnt  enough,  don't 
hesitate  to  say  so  ;  money  is  a 
secondary  object  To  the  one 
who  succeeds  I  will  pay  a  thou- 
sand dollars;  I  feel  so  sure  that 
my  theoiy  is  right  that  I  want 

expert  h^,  and 

«<But  this  is  enough.  I  don't 
want  to  prejudice  you  or  the 
man  3^u  send.  I  will  explain  to> 
him,  fully,  when  I  meet  him  Uioo 
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to  face.  The  one  sent  is  to  be  allowod  to  draw  on  mo  for 
iieoessaiy  expeosee,  and  for  a  month's  salary  in  advimoe.  Let 
me  hear  from  yon  at  onoe,  and  fktvorably. 

Bespectfolly  yours,       B.  Yaluobb.*' 

Having  finished  the  Yallaire  letter,  the  girl  read  the 
other  inoloBore,  which  proved  to  be  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. 

"  Otficb  ov  Cbapt  h,  Quick, 
"  PaivAja  DcTScrrnv, 

<<  Nbw  Yobx.  Afigu^  10^,  1885. 
"  B.  YiTJiATWi  Thiff  will  Introdnce  L.  £.  Grlmshaw,  a  person 
of  rare  ability  In  oases  requiring  secrecy  and  discretion,  who  was 
formerly  in  our  employ,  and  who  left  us,  greatly  to  our  regret, 
only  to  accept  a  more  congenial  situation  and  at  a  better  salary. 
\^  is  your  good  fortune— and  ours—to  be  able  to  secure  the  serv- 
l0es  of  this  remarkably  keen  and  far-seeing  worker  because  of  a 
temporary  period  of  enforced  leisure.  We  have  not  a  man  on  our 
Ipi^se  we  can  spare.       Very  truly,  Cbaft  b»  Quick." 

^  Well,*'  said  LawreBoe,  bitterly,  wbea  his  sister  bad 
i^iiab^  '*  tbia  ia  worst  of  alL  For  tiuree  long  months  I 
liave  baea  oiht  of  work,  aad  have  searched  vainly  for  em- 
1^ jmeat,  wbAa  oivr  money  baa  growB  lesa  and  lesa  and 
1m0»  and  oxur  oli^ljgaAioBa  ever  (^eateir  and  gveater.  And 
novw,  wbea  tilj^we  ia  a  chance  to  not  oq]^  earn  a  good 
aiua  of  mon^y  but  ta  distingnisb  myself  aa  wall,  I  am 
tiad  down  bera  with  thia  wretched  broken  leg.  I  wish 
ibai.»^" 

But  whatever  deeperata  wish  he  had  ia  his  heart  re- 
mained unsaid,  for  Idllie  laid  her  warm,  white  hand  across 
his  lips. 

,  Something  in  her  action,  possibly  the  quicker  thrill 
and 'beat  of  the  blood  in  her  sensitive  fingers,  startled 
Lawr^ioe.  He  looked  quickly  into  her  face— a  pale 
face,  but  a  very  pretty  one— a  face  well  worth  looking 
into ;  the  face  of  a  very  heroine  at  tlmt  moment 

'<  Well  ?"  he  queried,  for  something  in  her  look  puz- 
pled  him. 

"  Lawrence  Edward  Qrimshaw,"  she  said,  with  a  sorry 
attempt  at  playfulness,  "our  parents  did  better  than 
they  guessed  when  they  named  you  that  and  called  me 
Lilian  Ella,  because " 

He  shut  his  eyes  and  put  up  his  hands  imploringly. 
Perhaps  he  gnessed  what  was  coming. 

"  Because  I  am  going  out  to  VaUaireviUe  to  trace  the 
lost  lady,'' 

Lawrence  started  up  in  bed, 

"  Never !"  he  cried. 

Then  he  sank  back  among  the  pillowa  again«  almost 
faint  with  pain. 

**Te8, 1  shall,"  she  said  ;  *'l  have  planned  it  all  as  I 
Tead  the  letters." 

*'  And— and  leave  me  here  alone  ?" 

''Kate  is  coming,  you  know." 

'«Yea,  lo  she  is.    I  had  forgotten  thai.    But " 

**  And  I  am  L.  E.  Grimshaw,  am  I  not  V* 

Lawrence  smiled  fieuntly. 

•*  L.  E.  Grimshaw  or  a  Dona  Quixote,  but * 

'^And  Craft  k  Quick  cannot  spare  a  man.** 

«*  What— what " 

**  But  oan  highly  recommend  a  person," 

"  But,  my  dear,  the  danger ;  have  you  thought  of 
that  r 

"  Certainly.  Didn't  you  teach  me  how  to  shoot  yonr 
pistol  long  ago.  Besides,  I  seem  to  see  Mr.  B.  VaUaire 
before  me  at  this  moment  Let  me  picture  him  to  you. 
A  middle-aged  man,  with  a  good  and  strong  face,  stout 
and  well-to-do,  the  owner  (I  doubt  not)  of  half  of  Val- 
laireville ;  a  kind,  &therly,  sympathetic,  protecting  sort 
of  man.    Am  I  not  safe  in  going  ?" 

** Possibly,"  said  Lawrence,  slowly  aod  doubtingly; 


''but  think  of  the  falsity  of  yoiu  posatlppv  of  the 
fraud " 

«  Nonsense  t  Who  helped  you  plan  the  ^smmemefU  of 
yonr  long  investigation  in  the  Brown  murder  case  ?  Who 
gave  you  just  the  needed  hint  in  the  greM  Jones  bur- 
glary ?  Bemeiftber,  also,  that  Mr.  YaUaire  has  a  theory, 
sod " 

She  paused.  Some  words  of  a  gay  soq^  sung  in  a 
clear,  sweet  voice,  oama  fioating  up  the  many  flights  of 
stairs  which  led  from  tibue  busy  street  below  to  the  suite 
of  rooms— «mall  ones  and  only  two  or  three  in  number — 
which  Lawrence  and  Lillie  called  home. 

'*  Poor  little  Kate,"  said  Lillie  ;  **  she  wrote  that  she 
wonld  be  here  almost  «§  soon  as  her  letter." 

"Yes." 

"And  she  will  have  to  know  of  yonr  trouble  soon 
enough  ?" 

"Yes." 

"WeU«  remember  she  mustn't  know  of  Uiis  new 
matter.  I  go  away— oa  business.  Remember  our  little 
sister  i^nst  know  no  more  than  that  And  remember, 
too,  that  words  are  nseless.    /  am  goit^g  to  VaUaireviUe,** 

And  Lawrence  sank  down  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
pile  of  pillows^  proud  of  the  sister  who  eould  so  bravely 
take  his  place  in  the  world's  battle,  while  happy  and  un- 
knowing little  Kate  camue  singing  up  tiie  ssair^ 


Chaftes  IL 

Miaa  LniUB  K  Gbimshaw  was  a  very  tired  young  lady 
when  she^left  the  cars  at  Yallaireville  station — a  very 
tired  and  somewhat  discouraged  and  disheartened  one.. 
It  was,  as  Lawrence  had  said,  a  very  quixotic  expedition 
upon  which  she  had  come,  and  she  also  began  to  feel 
how  weak  she  would  most  likely  be  in  the  presence  of 
crime  and  deceit  and  treachery,  and  to  reproach  herself 
for  being  the  humbug  she  so  certainly  was. 

She  was  the  only  passenger  for  Yallaireville.  The  day 
was  hot  The  whole  surroundings  were  dirty  and  repul- 
sive. She  choked  back  a  sob.  She  almost  wished  she 
hadn't  come. 

Then  she  gave  herself  a  severe  mental  scolding.  Was 
she  not  working  for  those  she  loved  ?  Were  not  her  wits 
as  keen  as  those  of  her  brother  ?  Would  she  not  be  as 
able  to  do  good  service  as  he  would  have  been  ?  Was  it 
not  likely  that  in  a  month  Craft  k  Quick  would  be  will- 
ix^g  to  give  Misti  Liilie  E,  Grimshaw  as  flattering  a  letter  of 
recommendation  as  they  had  given  L,  E,  Qrim^atp  while 
in  utter  ignorance  of  her  existence  ?  Tme,  pure,  modest, 
womanly  in  her  every  thought  and  instinct,  Miss  Lillie 
still  thoroughly  believed  in  herself.  S]ie  meant  to  win. 
She  deserved  to  win.  Was  it  remarkable  t)ii^t  she  be- 
lieved she  should  ? 

The  station-agent  was  bnay  witl\  some  freight^  There 
were  two  or  three  ragged  and  rude-looking  boys  loung- 
ing on  the  platform.  There  were  no  ^k^  nor  o^nni- 
buses  in  waiting.  The  one  long,  dTisty,  unshaded  stspeet 
stretched  away  from  the  ^ti^tion  in  hot  and  uncomprosfiis- 
ing  emptiness.  So  this  yas  Yallaireville,  wa^  it  9  ibid 
to  whom  should  she  f^pply  for  the  directions  necessary  to 
enable  her  to  find  Mr.  B.  Yallaire  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion— a  serions  one  to  this  tired  yonng  la^y. 

The  question  answered  itself.  Fate  ia  sometimes  kind, 
or  sarcastic  1  It  is  hard  to  say  just  why  the  handsomest 
man  in  Yallaireville,  handsome  among  so  many  who  were 
so  fsLT  away  from  him  in  appearanoe  fM  ^  be  pla^-iook- 
ing,  at  least,  had  wandered  down  ^q  ^q  hot  §ad  4irty 
station  on  this  superlatively  torrid  and  dufl^  4i9«  .wless 
it  was  because  the  largest  aad  coolest  and  best-shaded 
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1io«B#  i»  iba  vioixKitj  of  the  MtUe  towa  waa  mi  Iwr  hoxa 
tiie  Tillage  on  one  side  as  the  Btation  was  on  tiie  otibter. 
€hoioe— diBgnsted  dioio^^waB  pulling  and  urging  the 
handsomest  man  in  Yallaireyille  to  be  away.  He  was 
as  anxioQa,  doubtless,  for  oertain  reasons— or  ttnoertain 
0B6S— to  be  ont  of  YallAireyille,  if  only  he  might  choose 
the  direction  of  his  going,  as  love-led  and  dnty-driven 
Lilhe  Chrimahaw  was  to  be  within  the  place. 

So  he  came  out  to  meet  her— sent  by  the  mischief- 
laying  Fates,  no  doubt— well-dressed,  amid  the  ragged 
boys ;  cool,  when  all  the  rest  were  hot ;  clean,  aomng 
the  aU-peryading  dirt— a  very  oasis  of  refreshing  human- 
ly in  the  desert  of  YallaireYille. 

He  came  to  meet  her,  though  neither  had  ever  heard 
of  the  existence  of  the  other  ;  he,  the  best-formed  and 
best-featured  of  all  who  lived  in  Yallaireville ;  he  who 
bad  been  called  by  his  friends  ''  the  best  man  who  ever 
Hved. "    But  we  shall  see  about  thai,  later. 

Mr.  Pudley  Froisart  was  polite.  Politeness  was  a  part 
of  bis  nature.  Politeness  seemed  to  have  been  bom  in 
bim. 

He  took  it  upon  himself  to  question  the  young  woman 
who  had  alighted  from  the  train  instead  of  waiting  for 
her  to  question  him. 

"Pardctt  nae,"  he  said,  raising  his  hat;  ''but  you 
seem  to  be  a  stranger  here.  Can  I  serve  you  in  any 
way  r 

*'  Thank  you,*'  said  Lillie  ;  ''  I  desire  to  find  ther  resi- 
dence of  B.  YaUaire." 

A  curious  change  flashed  over  the  lace  of  Mr.  Froisari 
His  politeness  seined  to  vanish,  and  something  harsh 
and  bard  to  take  its  place.  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether 
it  was  hate  or  fear,  or  both  of  them,  which  gave  expres- 
aioQ  to  his  features  for  a  few  fleeting  seconds.  Then  Ms 
other  look  came  back,  and  he  was  himself  again.  But 
liilhe  would  have  been  glad  to  know,  certainly,  what  it 
was  that  he  had  said,  under  his  breath,  of  B.  Yolloire. 

"I  will  show  you  the  way,"  he  said,  courteously. 
Then,  as  she  was  about  to  object  to  his  taking  so  much 
iroQb4e  for  her,  he  added;  hastily  :  ''I  assure  you  it 
will  be  no  trouble,  for  I  was  about  going  that  way," 
wbieh  waa  an  easily  said  bit  of  fiction,  praiseworthy 
or  otherwise,  adocording  to  the  point  ol  view  from  you 
which  le^gard  ik 

Mr.D^dlej  Froisart  m«atic»ved  his  name  to  our  hero* 
iMb  bu%  she;  d^  not  respond  by  giving  her  own.  He 
asked  90  qtaeiltoaft.  Be  simply  took  her  heavy  satchel 
bom  heir  laods»  mwB^  aa  a  brother  might  have  dono— 
naoh  MlAviaBce  would  haive  done»  so  she  said  to  her- 
•etf— ««d  miked  by  her  sida  witK  as  much  of  ease  and 
aatan^Aeea  as  would  have  be^ft  possible  had  he  knowa 
her  tot  years. 

Sha  had  soddenly  discovered  that  she  waa  glad  she 
cme.  TaUairevilld  had  grown  homelike  and  lainting. 
She  no  longer  saw  the  dusty  street,  she  looked  upon  the 
flowers  and  occasional  grassplots  instead.  A  breeze  tem- 
pered the  heat  A  filmy  cloud  shut  out  something  of  the 
ghie  of  the  sun.  Whatever  might  be  true  of  her  errand 
h^e,  hmr  half-forgotten  errand  as  she  walked  by  Dudley 
Frouart's  side,  she  had  found  a  new  emotion  to  stir  her 
heart  and  change  her  life.  Whatever  the  lost  lady 
might  have  to  hope  from  her  presence,  or  wanton  wicked- 
ness to  fear,  there  can  be  no  denying  that  her  walk 
through  Yallaireville  was  a  dangerous  one  for  her  and 
to  her  peace  of  mind. 

Up  the  hmg  street  together,  he  ever  kind  and  consider- 
ate^ and  unmindful  of.  the  curious,  glances  which  fell 
upon  them  from  loungers  in  stores  and  shops.    Away 


between  rif^e  fields  ol  graiA  and  stretches  of  griMiaJaod, 
with  oonfldence  de^^eoilig:  and  n(ew4K)ni  l^ndshlp  grow- 
ing strong  between  tham.  Out  from  ihe  viUago  until 
there  irw  only  country  around  them,  and  until  they  had 
forgotten  that  they  had  only  known  one  another  lot  an 
hour. 

Froisart  paused  at  a  gate  set  deeply  into  a  thick  and 
high  stone  wall  Beyond  this  barrier  OB/e  could  see  a 
well-kept  and  well-shftded  lawn,  with  an  old-fashioned 
and  comfortable-looking  stone  house  in  the  distance^ 

"  I  can  go  no  further,"  he  said,  abruptly  and  con- 
strainedly, putting  her  satch^  in  her  hand,  ^^  and  I  may 
never  meet  you  again.  Yonder  is  the  residienco  for 
which  you  inquired.  Are  you— you— are  you  a  rela- 
tive ?" 

"No." 

"  Ah  !    Only  a  friend  ?" 

"Not  even  thai" 

"Indeed  t  I  was  not  aware  that  mere  acquaint- 
ances  " 

Lillie  interrupted  him. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,"  she  said,  quietly  ; 
"good-day." 

And  she  passed  through  the  gi^ie  which  he  held  open 
for  her,  and  left  him  to  go  back  as  soon  or  fl»  slowly 
as  he  pleased. 

The  Yallaire  resi^nce  had  appeared  to  be  a  long  dis-i 
tanoe  fr<Hn  the  road.  It  was  a  long  distance  beyond  the 
gate,  in  very  fact.  But  your  experience  has  not  been 
great,  dear  reader,  if  you  have  not  been  placed  whe»e 
long  distances  were  too  short  and  long  times  too  iteeting. 
Lillie  was  at  the  steps,  at  the  door,  in  the  parlor,  all  too 
soon.  She  had  handed  her  card,  with  a  brief  message  of 
explanation  upon  it,  to  the  evidently  somewhat  aston- 
ished servant,  and  was  waiting  for  her  strange  inte:^view, 
almost  before  she  could  realize  that  Mr.  Dudley  Froisart, 
her  friend  and  companion  for  an  hour,  had  been  left 
behind — possibly,  as  he  had  himself  said,  for  ever. 

This  was  what  she  had  sent  to  her  employer : 


L. 

£. 

GRIMSHAW. 

2fe 

see 

A  VaUaire 

on 

business. 

From  Crats  A  Qmos. 

She  had  «ot  long  to  wait.  The  door  opened  She 
rose  to  hw  l^et.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  look  at  tha  one 
who  had  eat«ied— the  "kind,  fatherly,, sympathetic,  pvo- 
te^kn^SKMrt  ol  man  "  her  fancy  had  pictured,  and  tibaa  is 
what  she  saw  :  A  tall,  blonde  lady,  with  a  wealth  of 
flaxen  hairK.a  doU-ltke  face,  and  cruel,  blue  eyea ;  a  lady 
whose  age  was  uncertain— the  possibilities  raagiBg  be- 
tween twenty  and  forty  ;  a  lady  with  a  naiagnetic  |Hre- 
sence,  reserve  strength,  and  a  will  of  iron,  if  our  friend 
Lilian  was  to  be  allowed  to  judga 

With  stately  dignity  she  moved  into  the  room. 

"I  expected  to  meet  L.  E.  Grunshaw,"  she  said,  with 
chUly  politeness. 

"I  am  L.  £.  Grimshaw — Lilian  E. — at  your  service. 
May  I  see  Mr.  Yallaire  ?" 

"  There  is  no  Mr.  Yallaire.  I  am  B.  Yallaire,  the  name 
my  parents  gave  me  "(a  name  which  I  hate,  by-the-way), 
being  Bertha.     Bat  I  sent  for  a  Tuan  to  assist  me. " 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Lillie,  her  courage  and  native  au- 
dacity alike  strei^gthened  by  the  strange  turn  affairs  had 
taken,  "you  will  see  from  my  letter  of  recommendation 
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that  mj  friends,  Craft  k  Qtiiok,  oonld  not  spare  a  man. 
Yon  will  see  that  they  do  me  the  honor  of  speaking  very 
highly  of  me.    Let  ns  proceed  to  business  at  onoe.'* 


"One  of  the  cardinal  Tirtnes  in  a  deteotiye  la  pa- 
tience," she  replied. 
«  Beoanse  I  hare  mnch  to  say  to  you." 


TEI  PICK  or  TBI  LITTIB. 


Chafteb  ITL 
Bebtha.  YALiiAiRB  Seated  herself  and  asked  her  visitor 
to  resume  the  seat  she  had  occupied. 

"You  are  a  patient  woman,  I  trust  V*  she  said. 
Lillie  smiled. 


'^  Exactly.    I  am  here  to  listen— to  listen  and  to  act.'* 
"  To  act  I     Good !"  cried  the  cruel-eyed  blonde,  her 
lips  drawn  back  in  a  tigerish  &shion  from  her  white 
teeth  ;  <<  I  want  you  to  act— act— act    I  have  a  theory, 

and "  "^ 
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XJLDT.— "  '  AND  TOUB  THXOBT  IB '     UUJE  PAUBED.     MBS.  TATiLATBE  UEANED  TOWABD  HSB,  HBB  BLUB  BTB8  MOBB 

OBUBL  IH  THKIB  8BEMIMQ  TZLAH  KYBB,  AHD  HBB  WHOXiS  TACB  AFLAME.     '  MUBDBB !'  BHX  ALMOST  BGBBAMBD." 


me,*'  intermpted  Lillie  ;  ''I  shall  desire  to 

notes  of  the  matter  as  we  discuss  it  together. 

ible  yon  to  wait  while  I  make  an  entry  or  two 

book  ?" 

idle  wrote  the  following,  while  the  keen  and 

watched  her  all  the  time — wrote  for  the  sake 

it  gaye  her  and  the  time  to  think  that  she 

Vit: 

^•ItKtha  Tallalre  is  the  embodiment  of  treachery.  If  ttie  miss- 
log  #A.  was  In  her  way,  in  any  sense,  she  probably  removed  Iier," 

u    ■ 

"JFwonder  what  Lawrence  would  say  to  that  ?"  she 
whilDered  to  herself. 

Bflriha  Yallaire  grew  impatient.  Lillie  could  not  but 
notioe  it. 

"  I  am  ready  now,"  she  said  ;  **  will  yon  kindly  answer 
my  questions  ?" 

"  Questions  !  questions  I  I  cannot  bear  questions  I 
Let  me  tell  the  story " 

'*Excu8e  me,"  insisted  Lfllie,  ''but  I  must  serve  you 
in  my  own  way  if  at  all." 

Vol  XXU,  No.  2—12. 


"Have  your  way,"  sullenly  assented  her  employer, 
"but  for  Heaven's  sake  waste  no  time."  , 

**I  will  waste  no  time.     Your  name  you  said  is " 

"  Bertha  Vallaire— Mrs.  Bertha  Vallaire. " 

"Jfrs.  Vallaire?" 

"I  said  so." 

"A  widow?" 

"  You  are  impertinent  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  put 
me  on  the  witness-stand  in  this  manner." 

Lillie  rose  to  her  feet  and  closed  her  book. 

"Very  well.     I  wish  you  a  good-afternoon.     I " 

"  Don't !"  cried  Mrs.  Vallaire ;  "  don't  go.  I  am  not  a 
widow.     I  am  divorced. " 

"Indeed  ?    What  is  your  age  ?" 

"Twenty-eight." 

"  How  long  had  the  missing  woman  been  im  your  em- 
ploy ?" 

"  You  would  have  scarcely  said  she  was  in  my  employ 
at  alL  She  was  my  companion,  my  friend,  the  one  for 
whom  I  cared  most  in  all  the  world." 

"Indeed  ?    How  long  had  she  lived  with  you  ?" 
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"  A  little  over  five  years.  I  was  abroad  at  the  time. 
My  home  was  in  London.  Ton  understand  that  fnllj, 
do  you  ?    My  home  was  in  London." 

''I  understand.  How  came  this  woman  to  be  yoor 
companion  ?" 

**  I  advertised  for  a  companion.  This  is  my  advertise- 
ment, cut  from  the  London  Times  of  June  6th,  1880." 

And  Mrs.  Yallaire  rose,  crossed  the  room,  opened  a 
desk,  took  out  a  bundle  of  papers,  selected  one,  and 
came  and  laid  it  on  the  table  close  at  Lillie*s  hand. 

''I  do  not  think  I  need  this,"  said  Lillie. 

'*I  think  you  do.    Please  read  it.     I  insist." 

This  was  what  Lillie  read  : 

"  CoMP^NiOH  WuiTED— A  Wealthy  American  lady,  living  tem- 
porarily in  London,  while  her  husband  attends  to  business  on  the 
Continent,  desires  to  secure  the  services  of  a  young  lady  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement  A  good  reader  and  musician  is  desired,  and 
one  who  will  be  tk  friend  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Only  those 
who  can  furnish  the  very  best  of  references  need  apply.  The 
most  liberal  salary  will  be  paid  to  the  right  person.  Address  for 
one  week  (until  June  18th,  1880),  B.  Y.,  office  of  The  Time$:* 

**  I  may  keep  this  ?"  asked  Lillie,  thoughtfully. 

"You  may,  of  course,"  replied  Mrs. Yallaire,  herself 
grown  thoughtful,  too,  and  perhaps  a  little  troubled. 

*'You  had  many  answers,  I  presume  ?" 

**I  did." 

**  And  preserved  them  ?" 

"  For  a  time  ;  yes.  But  I  have  now  only  the  reply  of 
the  person  I  employed.     This  is  it" 

She  handed  a  letter  to  our  friend,  who  read  as  follows  : 

"  London,  June  1th,  1880. 

"Mrs.  B.  v.— Your  advertisement  in  yesterday's  issue  of  The 
Times  has  attracted  my  notice.  I  desire  to  meet  you,  and,  if  we 
mutually  suit  one  another,  to  secure  service  with  you.  I  have  all 
the  qualifications  you  desire.  No  one  can  furnish  better  testi- 
monials than  I  can.  Will  you  kindly  make  an  affpointment  with 
me.  Respectfully  yours,  Bslli.  Ba.bclat." 

*T.  S.— I  should  not  neglect  to  add  that  any  arrangement  be- 
tween us  will  be  permanent,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  can 
lost  as  long  as  we  both  live  if  you  desire.  I  have  had  my  little 
love  affair;  my  lover  is  dead;  there  is  no  future  lover  or  love 
for  me.  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  not  a  relative  in  the  world. 

"B.  B." 

"  A  very  desirable  sort  of  person,  judging  from  her 
letter,"  said  Mrs.  Yallaire,  as  Lillie  finished  the  letter 
and  looked  up. 

**  Yery.     And  you  secured  her  ?" 

"  I  did." 

**  And  you  have  no  reason  for  thinking  her  statements 
untrue  in  any  sense  ?" 

**No  reasons  whatever." 

**She  had  no  relatives?" 

**I  never  learned  of  any." 

"  Nor  any  lover  ?" 

•*  No  lover." 

''You  do  not  think  her  disappearance  a  voluntary 
one,  then  ?" 

"Yoluntary?    No.     I  think " 

"  Wait  a  moment  or  two.  You  have  a  theory  I  have 
no«e  as  yet.  To  know  your  ideas,  prematurely,  might 
blind  my  eyes  to  some  item  of  evidence  which  should 
strike  and  convince  me  otherwise.  You  think  she  had 
no  reason  for  a  voluntary  disappearance.  I  know,  of 
course,  of  no  reason ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  suspect  there 
was  any  reason.  Let  me  question  and  search,  however, 
as  though  a  reason  were  possible." 

**I  consent,"  said  Mrs.  Ysdlaire,  with  resignation,  "for 
I  cannot  do  otherwise." 

**  Her  testimqnials  ?  Who  gave  them  ?  Do  they  con- 
tain anything  which  might  serve  as  a  clew  ?" 


''I  have  asked  myself  that  very  question,"  said  Mrs. 
Yallaire ;  **  but  I  can  find  no  satisfactory  answer.  Hex 
testimonials  were  returned  to  her." 

"Did  you  not  retain  copies  of  them?" 

**I  regret  to  say  that  I  did  not." 

'^Letters  might  help.  Miss  Barclay  has  probably  beet 
away  from  you  for  short  periods  of  time.  Have  you  any 
of  her  letters  ?  Do  they  contain  no  hint  of  wishes  or 
affections  or  troubles  which  may  explain  ?" 

'*  Nothing,  I  think  ;  but  you  shall  judge  for  yourself. 
Here  are  all  tiie  letters  she  has  ever  sent  me.  Bead 
them,  please." 

They  were  not  many.  Despite  the  five  years  and 
more  which  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  advertise- 
ment, tiiere  were  less  than  a  dozen  of  them.  It  would 
seem  as  though  companionship  had  been  friendship 
indeed  in  that  case. 

Lillie  read  them  carefully,  read  them  all,  and  found 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  clew.  She  handed 
them  back  to  Mrs.  Yallaire. 

**  Keep  them  if  you  wish,"  said  that  lady. 

"  Thank  you,  I  will,"  said  Lillie. 

"To  come  down  to  the  recent "  began  Lillie. 

"That's  it,  to  tiie  recent,"  echoed  Mrs,  Yallaire." 

"And  to  your  theory " 

"And  to  my  theory,"  she  said,  savagely. 

"  You  think  Miss  Barclay  did  not  run  away  ?" 

"Pardon  me,  I  know  she  didn't." 

"  You  do  not  entertain  the  idea  of  suicide  ?" 

"  Not  for  a  moment.  It  is  too  absurd  to  think  of  in 
connection  with  Bella  Barclay." 

"  You  feel  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  accident,  using  the 
word  in  its  ordinary  sense  ?" 

"If  I  had  supposed  that  possible,  I  should  never  have 
written  to  Craft  &  Quick." 

"And  your  theory— the  foundation  thought  of  it  is — 
is " 

Lillie  paused.  Mrs.  Yallaire  leaned  toward  her,  her 
blue  eyes  more  cruel  in  their  seeming  than  ever,  and 
her  whole  face  aflame  with  a  horrible  passion.  But 
she  said  no  word  in  answer. 

"Abduction,  perhaps,"  suggested  Lillie. 

"No." 

"What  then?" 

**  Murder  r*  almost  screamed  Mrs.  Yallaire. 


Chaptbb  r\^ 

TiiTiLrK  sank  back  almost  breathless.  Was  it  for  tMs 
she  had  left  her  home  ?  Was  it  for  this  she  had  taken  a 
man's  place  in  the  world  ?  For  a  little  time  she  won- 
dered if  she  should  ever  find  voice  to  speak  with  again  ; 
wondered  whether  she  should  ever  see  clearly,  or  whether 
the  sudden  darkness  which  clouded  her  eyes  and  pressed 
upon  her  brain  would  haunt  and  hurt  her  for  evermore. 

She  came  to  herself  slowly.  She  was  the  brave  woman 
she  always  meant  to  be,  at  last 

"And we — we  must  hunt  this  murderer  out  and  bring 
him  to  justice,  must  we  ?"  she  asked,  her  voice  so  steady 
and  sharp  and  clear  that  it  almost  frightened  her. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Yallaire. 

"  You— you  mean  that  we  are  not  to  do  it,  but  that 
/  must?"  gasped  Lillie,  in  very  truth  a  sorry  sort  of 
detective  for  a  little  time. 

"No." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  then  ?" 

"That  you— or  we,  if  that  suits  you  better — are  to 
biing  him  to  justice,"  she  said,  a  shade  of  scorn  in  her 
voice ;  "  but  more  than  that,  nothing.    There  is  no  need 
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to  hunt  out  this  mtirderer,  for  I  knowytho  he  U  a$  well 
as  I  know  my  own  existence^*' 

"You  do  r 

"I  do." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"A  cousiii  of  mina." 

"  And— and— you — ^propose—'  * 

"I propose  to  see  him  hanged  for  it." 

"  To  see  him  hanged  ?    And  he  jour  kinsman  ?" 

"I said  so." 

"In  6k>d*s  name,  what  manner  of  woman  are  jon  ?" 
died  Lillie. 

Mis.  Yallaiie  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  and  looked  down 
^pon  Lillie. 

"Soft-hearted,  yon  are!  Very  soft-hearted  for  a 
woman  whose  business  it  is  to  hunt  criminals.  Look  at 
me,  Miss  Grimshaw,  look  at  me,  and  guess  what  manner 
of  woman  I  am.  Weak  women  do  one  or  the  other  of  two 
things ;  the  weakest  do  both.  Do  I  look  like  one  to  do 
either  ?" 

"Either?— what?" 

"  Farg€i~'<yr^or  forgive  /*" 

"No,  MiB.  Vallaire,  you  don't" 

"Thank  you, "said  Mrs.  Yallaire  ;  "and  now  let  me 
tell  my  story." 

"Yes;  tell  it" 

"  My  grandfather  willed  me  this  estate,  together  with 
a  large  fortune  in  stocks  and  securities.  My  cousin  pre- 
tended to  love  me,  but  I  found  out  the  falsity  of  his  pro- 
testations, and  that  he  only  loved  my  fortune.  He  pro- 
posed to  me.  I  repulsed  him.  I  married  Mr.  Yallaire. 
My  cousin  followed  us  to  Europe  when  we  went  there  on 
our  bridal  trip.  My  husband's  jealousy  was  awakened 
bj  my  cousin's  actions,  and  he  obtained  a  divorce.  I  ad- 
vertised for  A  companion.  I  found  one.  I  loved  her.  I 
made  a  will  making  her  my  heir.  And  still  my  cousin 
followed  and  tormented  me  with  bis  distasteful  atten- 
tions and  his  lying  words  of  love.  The  years  went  by.  I 
came  to  America.  My  cousin  found  out  the  nature  of 
my  wilL  Anxious  to  secure  the  wealth  he  coveted — here- 
tofore I  have  been  stating  facts ;  I  now  come  to  my 
theory  of  the  disappearance  of  Bella  Barclay — and,  will- 
ing to  drive  me  through  grief  to  the  grave  he  was  too 
cowardly  to  send  me  to  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  he 
plotted  to  remove  from  my  home,  and  from  the  path 
of  his  dastardly  ambition,  the  woman  to  whom  my 
▼recked  and  wasted  life  had  gone  out  for  comfort  He 
was  safer  in  that  than  he  would  have  been  in  an  attack 
upon  me,  for  she  was  little  known  by  our  neighbors. 
Besides,  killing  me  would  have  put  the  fortune  for  ever 
beyond  his  reach,  while  with  her  dead  first,  he  would  be 
the  next  heir  if  I  died  intestate,  and  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  break  any  new  will  I  might  make  leaving  my  for- 
tune to  a  stranger.  *'  He  was  crafty,  cruel,  but  bold.  He 
waned  me  fully  ;  so  fully  that  I  should  have  understood 
him— had  I  not  doubted  the  power  of  any  man  to  be  so 
thorough  a  scoundrel  as  he  has  proved  himself.  One 
week  before  I  wrote  to  Graft  k  Quick,  he  called  upon  me. 
'Be  warned  in  time,'  he  said,  '  for  I  will  not  be  responsi- 
ble lor  my  own  actions  if  you  refuse  me  again.'  I  did 
refuse  him.  That  night  my  companion  left  my  house,  as 
I  have  said.  She  caught  up  a  light  shawl,  which  she 
,  threw  over  her  head.  8he  wore  no  hat  She  took  a 
single  glove,  leaving  its  mate  lying  on  my  table ;  I  don't 
think  she  bad  it  on  ;  I  suppose  she  held  it  absent- 
mindedly  in  her  hand.  I  saw  her  from  my  window. 
I9ie  was  not  a  yard  from  my  door.  It  lacked  some 
minutes  of  sunset  It  was  still  light  in  the  tangled 
fozest  behind  the  house  toward  whi^h  she  was  going. 


But — ^I  turned  away  my  head  •  and — /  never  saw  her 
again  r 

"  And  what  has  been  found  ?" 

**  Scarcely  anything.  A  fragment  of  her  shawl,  caught 
on  a  thorn ;  that  is  alL" 

"And  where— how " 

**  Who  knows  ?  A  mile  away  in  the  forest  there  is  a 
deep  gorge  in  which  a  tumultuous  stream  rolls  and 
tosses.     If  they  had  sent  me  a  man " 

"  It  is  as  well  as  it  is,"  said  Lillie.  ''  I  shall  search  as 
thoroughly  as  any  man  could.  If  Bella  Barday  is 
there " 

"  You'll  not  find  her  there.  She  has  been  swept  away 
to  the  lake  long  ago  if  she  was  thrown  in  there,"  said 
Mrs.  Yallaire. 

**  But  I  may  find  something,"  said  lillie. 

"  Yes,  you  may  find  something,"  agreed  Mrs. Yallaire. 

''And  now,  who  besides  myself  has  been  taken  into 
your  confidence  ?" 

"No  one  but  Becky." 

"  Who  is  Becky  ?"  ^ 

"  My  old  servant  The  woman  who  was  my  nurse 
when  I  was  an  infant  The  only  servant  I  have  left 
since  Bella  is  gone." 

''The  one  who  met  me  at  the  door?" 

"The  same." 

"  And  no  one  else  knows  your  suspicions  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  that.  I  did  say  that  I  have  not  told 
any  one  else.  I  think,  however,  that  my  cousin  knows 
that  I  suspect  him. 

"  And  your  cousin's  name  is  ?" 

"  DwUey  Froisart"  said  Mrs.  Bertha  Yallaire. 
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It  was  surely  the  strangest  case  there  had  ever  been 
under  the  sun — as  strange  as  any  case  we  may  expect  to 
read  about  when  "social  equality  "  has  had  its  way  and 
made  women  as  common  as  men  in  the  ranks  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  follow  shrewd  crime  with  an 
equal  shrewdness,  if  not  with  an  equal  unscrupulous- 
ness,  as  strange  a  case  as  ever  fell  under  the  eyes  of 
those  who  love  to  read  of  those  who  trifle  with  fate 
and  play  with  fire. 

Lillie  was  domiciled  at  Mrs.  Yallaire's.  It  was  "  gene- 
rally understood,"  (a  phrase  which  usually  has  no  better 
foundation,  in  fact,  than  it  had  in  this  case)  that  she  was 
a  friend  of  Mrs.  Yallaire's,  and  that  she  had  come  to  stay 
with  her  until  her  grief  at  Bella  Barclay's  loss  had  lost 
something  of  its  poignancy  under  the  healing  hand  of 
time.  Aside  from  Mrs.  Yallaire  and  Becky,  no  one  knew 
the  truth  regarding  Lillie  Grimshaw's  errand  to  Yallaire- 
ville.  If  Mr.  Dudley  Froisart,  remembering  the  close  of 
his  first  interview  with  her,  had  a  suspicion  of  the  truth, 
he  made  no  sign.  If,  thinking  her  no  more  than  a  pass- 
ing friend  of  Mrs.  Yallaire's,  he  first  gave  himself  up  to 
the  quiet  determination  that  he  would  make  her  believe 
in  him  rather  than  in  her  hostess,  he  was  soon  beyond 
that  stage  in  the  strange  afiiair. 

You  may  call  it  strange  that  Lillie  Grimshaw  culti- 
vated the  acquaintance  of  Dudley  Froisart  at  first ;  and 
stranger  that  she  fUowed  him  to  cultivate  hers  later. 
You  may  wonder  at  the  frequent  meetings  between  them, 
in  the  woods,  by  the  streams,  in  the  village,  and  at  the 
number  of  times,  within  a  month,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  see  her  in  safety  to  the  gate  at  which  he 
had  parted  from  her  at  the  end  of  the  first  walk  they  had 
taken  together.  She  told  herself  that  it  was  entirely  a 
matter  of  business  with  her ;  that  she  sought  Mr.Froisart'a 
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society— or  allowed  him  to  seek  hen— merely  that  she 
might  Btndy  him  ;  that  she  had  no  more  interest  in 
him — ^no  fayorable  and  friendly  one,  I  mean— than  she 
had  in  any  other  criminal;  that  she  enjoyed  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Lawyer  Gray  qnite  as  well  as  she 
did  the  companionship  of  Dudley  Froisart ;  and,  in 
fact,  several  other  lies  which  cheated  her  brain,  but 
could  not  deceive  her  heart 

She  told  herself,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  man 
who  had  hunted  Bertha  Yallaire  as  he  had  done — the 


It  was  not  long  until  he  said,  and  he  was  no  vain 
boaster  of  his  conquests,  even  to  himself,  that  he  ha^ 
won.     Ood  help  her. 

And,  all  this  time,  she  was  drawing  closer  and  closer 
about  him  a  web  of  evidence  which  seemed  almost  be- 
yond the  power  of  man  to  break. 

For  there  was  one  place  to  which  they  never  went 
together— one  place  to  which  Lillie  went  alone  every- 
day— and  that  was  the  forest,  and  stream-cut  gorge  be- 
yond it,  which  lay  behind  Mrs.  Yallaire's  residence. 
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vman  who  had  dared  to  be  so  friendly  and  kind  to  her  at 
their  first  meeting — was  only  deserving  of  her  hate,  and 
that  he  had  it  It  was  not  the  first  instance  of  self-de- 
ception, where  the  brain  and  the  heart  were  at  war ;  nor 
will  it  be  the  last. 

No  matter  what  Froisart  said  to  himself— at  first.  No 
matter  what  he  hoped  or  intended  doing  in  the  days 
of  the  future  which  should  lie  beyond  success.  No 
matter. 

It  was  not  long  until  he  had  sworn  softly  to  himself 
that  he  would  win  the  love  of  Lillie  Grimshaw,  or  die. 
God  help  and  pity  him. 


A  wooing,  was  it  ?  It  was  as  strange  and  pathetic  and 
pitiful  a  one  as  ever  the  angels  wept  over. 

One  day  Lillie  found  the  shawl  which  matched  the 
shred  Mrs.  Yallaire  had  rescued  from  a  thorn  and  saved 
for  her— or  for  whoever  should  come  to  help  her.  The 
shawl  had  been  trampled  under  foot ;  it  had  been  torn  ; 
it  had  blood  upon  it  It  was  that  night  that  Dudley 
Froisart  lay  on  his  back,  far  away  in  the  woods  from 
human  companionship,  and  looked  up  toward  the  stars 
and  God's  heaven  beyond  them,  and  took  the  oath  of 
which  I  told  you— the  oath  that  he  would  win  the  love 
of  Lillie  Grimshaw — win  it  or  die.  ^^ 
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Another  day  she 
found  the  mate  of  the 
gloTe  Mrs.  Yallaire  had 
shown  her.  It  was  out 
And  hloodj.  It  was 
wedged  down  between 
two  rocks,  not  a  dozen 
paces  from  the  edge  of 
the  rockj  gorge.  She 
fonnd  it  m  the  morn- 
ing. She  walked  all 
the  long  and  pleasant 
Summer  afternoon  with 
Dudley  Froisari  What 
could  he  have  been 
thinking  of  —  or  what 
could  she  have  been 
doing— -that  he  should 
go  home  that  night  say- 
ing to  himself  that  he 
had  won  her  ? 

Her  life  was  a  hard 
one.  With  Dndley, 
she  had  no  donbts  of 
bim.  She  told  herself 
that  there  was  nothing 
hut  truth  in  his  every 
look  and  word  and  ac- 
tion. She  said  that 
there  was  an  inherent 
nobility  of  soul  about 
him,  a  wondrous  man- 
hood, which  she  could 
but  feel  and  know. 
Apart  from  him,  she 
doubted  him,  and  al- 
most doubted  heaven 
and  God. 

Her  search  ended  one  day.  She  knew  that  she  would 
never  need  go  near  the  horrible  stream  beyond  the  wood 
again.  She  had  climbed  down  the  steep  bank,  almost  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  there,  in  a  crevice  among  the  rocks, 
she  found  it — a  knife,  long  and  keen — a  knife  with  bloody 
stains  upon  it  which  neither  the  dashing  stream  nor  the 
dewy  night  had  yet  had  power  to  wash  away — a  knife  with 

sarfs  name 
en  ihe  handle. 
And  that 
night,  that 
night  of  all 
others,  when 
she  had 
proved  her- 
self a  heroine 
by  seeing 
him  at  all,  he 
tried  to  tell 
her  he  loved 
her,  and  she 
broke  away 
from  him  and 
ran  all  the 
way  home — ^if 
she  could  call 
MrB.Yallaire'8 
house  home 
for  the  time 
being  —  be- 


Ladt  bubdstt  coutts  lt  the  time  of  heb  mabbiaoi. 
see  page  18s. 
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cause  she  dared  not 
trust  herself  to  answer 
this  man. 

She  went  directly  to 
her  room.  She  threw 
herself  on  her  bed. 
She  gave  herself  up  to 
her  sorrow.  She  loved 
Dudley  Froisart — Gloved 
him  in  spite  of  herself, 
and  in  spite  of  his 
guilt.  And  yet,  her 
truth  and  honor  rose 
above  all  else  in  her 
being.  She  would  give 
him  over  to  justice,  so 
she  said  to  herself,  and 

then 

She  knew  she  should 
never  smile  again. 

It  was  late  at  night 
when  she  was  roused 
from  her  grief  by  the 
sound  of  voices  beneath 
her  window.  She  crept 
from  her  bed.  She 
listened  breathlessly. 
It  must  have  been  that 
there  was  something  to 
comfort  her  in  what  she 
heard,  for  she  smiled. 

She  drew  down  her 
curtain.  She  lighted 
her  lamp.  She  sat 
down  to  think.  When 
her  fate  had  seemed  to 
have  reached  its  climax, 
she  had  been  a  woman 
»-with  tears  and  despair  —  now  she  was  a  h0roine,  a 
woman  with  quick  wits  and  ready  resolution. 

She  drew  one  of  Bella  Barclay's  letters  toward  her. 
She  raised  it  for  a  closer  scrutiny.  She  started.  She  let 
it  falL  She  raised  it  again.  She  held  it  near  the  light. 
She  did  the  same  strange  thing  with  all  the  rest.    And 

then She  bowed  her  head  upon  the   table   and 

cried    again. 

**  Lawrence 
will  be  so 
proud  of 
me,"  she  said, 
in  a  faint 
little  voice 
which  seemed 
to  have  much 
happiness  in 
it,     ''and  — 

and " 

She  blushed 
without  fin- 
ishing the 
sentence. 


Chafteb  YI. 

MlSSLlLUE 

E.  Gbimshaw 
was  at  the 
telegr  aph 
office     very 
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early  the  next  morning.    It  was  a  cnrious  message  she 
sent.     Possibly  the  station-agent  thought  she  was  crazy, 
though  crazy-looking  messages  are  not  yery  rare,  and 
this  one  was  none  of  the  station-agent^s  business. 
Toward  noon  she  got  her  answer, 

•*  New  Yobz.  September  dOlh,  1885. 
'•  L.  E.  GsmsHAW,  Vaixaibevillb,  N.  Y.— No  ;  no  ;  no  ;  no ; 
no;  no  ;  no.  L.  E.  Gbimbhaw/' 

which  was,  perhaps,  as  crazy  a  message  as  hers  had 
been. 

Lillie  walked  up  to  Mrs.  Yallaire's  house  a  couple  of 
hours  later. 

She  went  at  once  to  Mrs.  Yallaire*s  room. 

*'I  found  this  yesterday,"  she  said,  quietly,  showing 
Dudley  Froisart's  knife ;  ''  and  Mr.  Froisart  was  arrested 
an  hour  ago.  There  will  be  a  sort  of  preliminary  exami- 
nation, not  public  nor  legal,  at  the  office  of  Lawyer  Gray. 
This  is  at  my  request.  The  results  will  make  further 
proceedings  easiev.  Please  come  at  once.  And  bring 
your  wilL     And  ask  Becky  to  come." 

"Becky  is  gone." 

"Gone?    Where?''     , 

*'  I  do  not  know.  I  had  a  little  trouble  with  her  and 
she  went  away  this  morning." 

Mrs.  Yallaire  stepped  into  an  adjoining  room  as  she 
finished,  perhaps  for  hat  or  gloves  or  parasol,  possibly 
to  avoid  more  questioning.  Lillie  Grinshaw  let  her  gaze 
wander  over  the  room  in  a  truly  professional  way.  She 
was  learning  to  be  a  detectiye— learning  very  fast.  A 
strip  of  paper  on  the  mantelpiece  attracted  her  attention. 
She  took  it,  glanced  at  it,  almost  shouted  with  surprise 
and  joy,  and  put  it  in  her  pocket. 

Mrs.  Yallaire  came  into  the  room  just  then,  and  an- 
nounced that  she  was  ready. 

It  was  not  a  very  large  gathering  which  they  found 
in  Lawyer  Gray's  office.  There  was  Lawyer  Gray  ;  there 
was  the  magistrate  who  had  issued  the  warrant ;  there 
was  Mr.  Dudley  Froisart,  and  the  officer. 

Miss  Lillie  Grimshaw  showed  Mrs.  Yallaire  to  a  seat. 
She  went  over  near  the  prisoner  herself,  but  remained 
standing. 

"  Of  course  this  investigation  is  not  legal,  but  delight- 
/fully  informal  and  irregular,"  she  said,  pleasantly.  **I 
have  asked  for  this  meeting  because  I  wish  to  spare  the 
guilty  as  much  as  possible. " 

«They  should  not  be  spared  at  all,"  snarled  Mrs. 
Yallaiie. 

<<Do  you  think  so  ?  Never  mind.  Let  me  state  the 
case.  Ton  all  know  Mrs.  Yallaire.  She  came  here  a 
year  ago.  Being  separated  from  her  husband,  she  has 
lived  in  great  seclusion.  Had  you  ever  seen  her,  Mr. 
Gray,  until  after  the  disappearance  of  Bella  Barclay  ?" 

"No." 

"  Had  yon  ?"  addressing  the  magistrate. 

"No?" 

"Had  you  ?"  she  asked  the  officer. 

"No,"  was  also  his  reply. 

"It  is  sad  that  one  shoald  be  so  completely  isolated 
from  friends  and  neighbors.  Had  any  of  you  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Bella  Barclay  ?" 

They  all  shook  their  heads. 

"Would  it  be  strange  if  a  young  creature  should 
seek  refuge  from  such  a  life  in  suicide  ?" 

"I  will  swear  she  did  not  kill  herself,"  said  Mrs. 
Yallaire. 

"Will  you?  Thank  you.  And  Becky?  Becky  was 
an  old  woman.  She  w  gone  too.  Did  you,  any  of  you, 
know  this  unfortunate  and  lonely  creature  ?" 


The  men  addressed  shook  their  heads  in  solemn  silence 
again,  and  Mrs.  Yallaire  spoke  again. 

"I  sent  Becky  away,"  she  said. 

"  Did  you  ?  Thank  you.  Suspicion  has  fallen  upon 
Mr.  Dudley  Froisart.  Mrs.  Yallaire  is  your  cousin,  is 
she  not,  Mr.  Froisart  ?" 

"  She  is,"  he  replied,  but  did  not  look  up. 

"  I  came  here  as  a  detective.  I  found  the  fragments 
of  a  shawl  which  Bella  Barclay  was  said  to  have  worn. 
I  found  a  glove  she  was  said  to  have  had  in  her  hand.  I 
found  this  knife.    It  is  yours,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Froisart  ?" 

"It  is." 

"There  has  been  a  sort  of  one-sided  love  affair  be- 
tween these  cousins.  Mr.  Froisart,  will  you  please  tell 
us  about  it  ?" 

Froisart  looked  up  with  a  hot,  flushed  face. 

"  I  shrink  from  it,"  he  said,  hurriedly  ;  "but  I  will  tell 
the  truth.  She  fell  in  love  with  me.  She  followed  me 
with  requests  for  my  love  in  return.  She  has  offered  me 
fortune  for  a  return  of  her  passion.  She  has  threateoied 
me  in  all  sorts  of  ways  when  I  refused.  She  married  her 
husband  in  the  hope  that  she  could  spite  me  by  so 
doing.  She  was  never  true  to  him  in  thought  or  wish, 
and " 

"  Liar  !"  hissed  Bertha  Yallaire. 

"  Let  me  say  whnC  I  heard  under  my  window  last 
night,"  said  Lillie  ;  "the  very  words  are  burned  in  on 
my  brain.     It  was  this  : 

"  'You  sent  for  me, 'said  Mr.  Froisart 

"  *  I  did,'  replied  Mrs.  Yallaire. 

"'Why?' 

"  'To  offer  you  freedom  from  the  gallows  if  yon  will 
marry  me.' 

"  •  I  don't  love  you.' 

"  '  So  you  have  said  a  thousand  times.' 

"  'And,  at  last,  I  do  love  another.' 

"  *  Ah  !    Perhaps  it  is  Miss  Grimshaw  ?' 

"'It  is.' 

"  '  Fool  I  She  is  a  detective.  She  has  your  case 
almost  ready  for  the  hangman.' 

"  'I  suppose  so.    I  love  her  all  the  same.'  " 

Lillie  paused. 

"That  is  utterly  and  entirely  false,"  said  Mrs.  Yal- 
laire. 

"  It_it "  began  Dudley  Froisart. 

"Don't  say  it,"  said  Lillie  ;  "for  it  is  true.  And  I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  say  that  I  love  you  in  return, " 

She  laid  her  arm  along  his  shoulders.  He  looked  up 
then.  She  stooped  and  kissed  him  before  them  alL 
He  will  never  find  anything  to  look  down  for  again,  as 
long  as  life  shall  last 

"I  congratulate  you  on  your  conquest,"  said  Mrs. Yal- 
laire ;  "you  will,  perhaps,  marry  this  female  detective  a 
half  hour  before  death,  standing  on  the  gallows  I" 

But  Lillie  looked  her  in  the  eyes,  and  she  relapsed 
into  silence. 

"  There  is  but  little  left  to  say.  The  evidence  I  have 
will  go  into  court — if  those  interested  desire.  I  can 
make  it  plain  enough,  here  and  now,  I  think.  First,  I 
have  here  the  receipt  of  Becky  Brown  to  Mrs.  Yallaire  for 
ten  thousand  dollars  ;  it  is  dated  to-day  ;  it  could  have 
been  no  ordinary  service  which  she  had  done  for  Mrs. 
Yallaire— no  ordinary  knowledge  which  she  shared  with 
her— to  make  such  compensation  necessary.  Second,  I 
have  several  letters  signed  with  Bella  Barclay's  name; 
some  are  dated  in  England ;  some  are  dated  years  ago  ; 
but  all  are  written  on  the  same  sort  of  paper  as  tliat 
which  holds  Becky  Brown's  receipt ;  all  are  written  in 
the  same  hand  as  that ;  and,  strangely  enough,  the  water- 
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Biark  shows  that  the  paper  was  all  made  in  this  village, 
and  in  1885.  Lastly,  I  have  here  the  advertisement  in 
answer  to  which  it  is  said  Bella  Barclay  made  her  ap- 
plication. I  have  had  a  file  of  the  London  Times  for 
1880  examined.  I  asked  bj  telegraph  regarding  the  in- 
sertion of  this  advertisement,  and  I  let  my  inqniries 
cover  an  entire  week ;  the  advertisement  was  never  in 
the  London  THmes  ;  and —  Stop  that  woman  I"  she  cried, 
suddenly,  as  Mrs.  Yallaire  was  almost  at  the  door ; 
"yon  can  go  on  three  conditions  ;  failing  them,  you 
wHl  be  arrested  for  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
man  I  love." 

"And  the' conditions  are " 

"First,  that  yon  sign  this.     It  is  a  deed  of  gift  of  the 


Yallaire  estate— so-called  since  yonr  marriage,  bnt  really 
the  Froisart  estate— to  Dudley  Froisart  It  retains  a  life 
interest  for  yon,  and  no  more." 

Mrs.  Yallaire  took  the  paper  ;  she  took  the  pen  ;  she 
pnt  her  name  where  she  was  asked  to  put  it. 

"  And  the  next  ?" 

**That  when  yon  go,  yon  never  retnm.  Draw  your 
money  through  lawyer  shere,  but  spend  it  in  Europe.  '* 

"You  needn't  worry  about  that.  I  have  played  out 
my  game— and  I've  lost.  I  think  I  understand  that. 
What  else  do  you  wish  ?" 

"The  full  truth  regarding  Bella  Barclay." 

"You  shall  have  it,  though  you  have  penetrated  the 
secret.     7*here  never  was  stick  a  person  as  Bella  Barclay  /" 
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HER  RECENT  BIRTHDAY— IN   GOOD   HEALTH  AT  SEVENTY-TWO— HERSELF  AND  HER  YOUNG   HUSBAND. 

BT  LiAUBJL  0.  Holijowat. 


The  Baroness  Augusta  Georgiana  Burdett  Contts  was 
seventy-two  years  of  age  on  the  25th  of  April  last,  having 
been  bom  on  that  day  in  1814  The  event  is  likely  to 
recall  her  marriage,  in  the  Autumn  of  1880,  to  William 
Ashmead  Bartlett,  she  being  then  sixty -six,  and  he  only 
in  his  thirtieth  year.  The  marriage  has  proved  a  re- 
markably happy  one.  Mr.  Bartlett  became  a  British 
subject  before  his  marriage,  and  soon  after  it  obtained 
the  license  of  the  Crown  to  take  the  name  of  Burdett 
C^utts.  The  citizens  of  London  have  not  forgotten  her 
inexhaustible  charities  and  benefactions  to  the  London 
poor,  and  to  her  influence  must  be  attributed  her  hus- 
band's success  in  being  elected  over  his  Liberal  opponent 
as  Member  of  Parliament  for  Westminster. 

It  was.  in  acknowledgment  of  her  benefactions  that  the 
Queen,  in  June,  1871,  pflfered,  through  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, to  make  Miss  Coutts  a  peeress  of  the  realm.  The 
•Set  was  accepted,  and  she  became  a  *^  right  honorable  " 
and  a  baroness.  Her  family  history,  both  on  the  mater- 
nal and  paternal  side,  has  been  remarkable.  She  was 
the  third  4atighter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower  of  London  for  his  political  opin- 
ions, which  in  those  days  were  construed  as  treason, 
though  they  are  common  enough  in  the  British  Parlia- 
m&ni  of  to-day.  Through  one  of  the  windows  of  her 
ladyship's  magnificent  town  mansion  in  Stratton  Street 
her  father  was  dragged  when  arrested.  Her  grand- 
mother, Susan  Starkie,  was  a  domestic  servant  in  the 
&mily  of  Thomas  Coutts,  the  banker  millionaire  of 
London,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  and  married  her. 
Her  daaghters  became  respectively  Countess  of  Gkiild- 
ibrd,  the  Marchioness  of  Bute  and  Lady  Burdett 

After  his  first  wife's  death,  Thomas  Coutts,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six,  married  Miss  Mellon,  an  actress,  and  at 
his  death  bequeathed  to  her  his  very  large  fortune. 
Her  wealth  rendered  her  attractive  to  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans,  who  married  her  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Mrs. 
Coutts,  the  bride,  being  forty-nine. 

This  lady  is  believed  to  be  the  original  of  Mrs,  Mil- 
lion in  IHsraeli's  "Vivian  Grey."  Through  her  Lady 
Coutts  inherited  her  grandfather's  wealth,  besides  a  part- 
nership share  in  the  great  banking  house.  About  two 
millions  of  i>ounds  she  received  in  ready  money  on  the 
death  of  the  Duchess  of .  St.  Albans,  who  grew  flighty  in 
her  latter  days,  and  used  to  see  old  Mr.  Coutts  in  the 
form  of  a  bird  hovering  near  her,  ready,  as  she  said,  to 
show  her  the  way  to  the  snug  nest  he  had  prepared  for 


her  in  heaven.  Lady  Coutts  also  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune from  her  father,  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  It  was  be- 
lieved at  the  time  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Coutts 
estate  would  be  forfeited  by  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Ash- 
mead Bartlett,  but  this  has  not  been  tlie  case.  A  clause 
in  the  will  of  the  Duchess  of  Si  Albans,  who  died  in 
1837,  prohibited  Miss  Burdett,  as  the  baroness  then  was, 
from  marrying  an  alien,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  her  in- 
terest in  her  maternal  grandfather's  property  and  bank. 
This  was  done,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  her  marrying  an 
aUachi  of  the  Austrian  Legation  in  London.  In  that 
event  her  share  was  to  pass  to  a  near  relative.  But  the 
Austrian  died  long  ago,  and  the  relative  made  no  objec* 
tion  to  the  Bartlett  marriage.  Indeed,  it  was  stated  tiiat 
in  case  of  her  disinheritance  the  courts  would  be  ap- 
pealed to,  and  that  undue  influence  and  mental  hallu- 
cination in  th^  testamentary  duchess  would  upset  the 
obnoxious  codiciL 

As  regards  ''  the  claims  of  long  descent,"  which  Tenny- 
son's "grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife"  smiled  at  so 
superciliously,  the  marriage  of  Lady  Burdett  Coutts  was 
not  so  very  unequaL  On  their  father's  side,  the  brothers 
Bartlett  —  Ellis  and  William  Ashmead  Bartlett  were 
both  M.P.*s — are  of  pure  English  descent ;  and  the  Bart- 
letts  of  Massachusetts  were  as  well  known  in  the  United 
States  as  any  of  the  old  fomilies  are  in  England.  The 
first  American  ancestor.  Captain  Bartlett,  whose  name  is 
variably  spelt  in  public  documents  as  Bartlelot  and 
Bartlelet,  as  well  as  in  the  modem  way,  was  one  of  the 
heroic  band  who  landed  on  Plymouth  Bock  in  1648,  and 
founded  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  For  two 
and  a  half  centuries  his  descendants  have  been  in  the  first 
rank  of  lawyers,  soldiers  and  politicians.  Among  them 
was  that  of  a  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
whose  name  is  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Two,  if  not  three,  Qeneral  Bartletts  distinguished 
themselves  as  soldiers  of  the  Union  cause  during  the 
war.  Mr.  Bartlett's  father  was  well  known  for  his  public 
spirit  and  benevolence,  as  well  as  his  attainments  as  a 
linguist  and  mathematician.  On  their  mother's  side  they 
come  of  a  well-known  family  in  Pennsylvania,  and  she 
resided  in  Philadelphia  with  her  boys  until  she  removed 
with  them  to  England,  where  they  were  both  educated  at 
the  best  schools  and  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
Ashmeads  of  Pennsylvania  are  only  a  generation  younger 
than  the  Bartletts  of  New  England.  They,  too,  were  of 
pure  English  origin,  and  migrated  with  William  Penn« 
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in  the  prize  exercises  of  High- 
gate  SchooL  Hollj  Lodge, 
Highgate,  is  now  their  de- 
lightful suburban  yilla,  and 
those  who  haye  partaken  of 
the  baroness's  boundless 
hospitality  are  not  likely  to 
forget  her,  or  her  manly, 
muscular,  generous,  accom- 
plished and  truly  gentle- 
manly husband.  Long  before 
she  was  a  baroness,  however, 
or  had  a  husband.  Miss  Bur- 
dett  Coutts  was  fiimous  for 
her  dinner  parties  ;  not  only 
in  the  possession  of  rare 
viands  and  vintages,  but  in 
the  skill  and  apparently  un- 
conscious savoir  /aire  with 
which  she  adjusted  her  nu- 
merous guests  to  each  other. 


In  the  old  maps  of  the  colony 
Penn  founded,  which  were 
traced  by  himself,  a  large 
square  of  land,  which  is  now 
part  of  Philadelphia,  is 
marked  as  the  settlement  of 
the  Ashmeads.  Mr.  John  AMh- 
mead,  the  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Ashmead  Bartlett  Goutts,  was 
eminent  for  his  legal  know- 
ledge and  his  ever -ready 
philanthropy. 

Losing  their  father  while 
they  were  children,  the  Bart- 
lett boys  were  left  motherless 
also,  after  their  removal  to 
England,  before  they  had  at- 
tained to  manhood.  It  is  said 
that  the  attention  of  Lady  Bur- 
dett  Coutts  was  first  attracted 
to  William  Ashmead  Bartlett 
when,  as  a  boy,  he  recited  part 
of  Longfellow's  **  Hiawatha," 
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mixing  the  acids  and  the 
alkalies  with  chemical  pre- 
cision. The  good  listener 
was  placed  beside  the  good 
talker,  for  well  she  knows 
how  two  "too  utterly  too 
too  "  talkative  persons  would, 
even  on  prandial  and  festive 
contact,  produce  an  explo- 
sion. Two  lions,  side  by  side 
at  dinner,  would  lead  to  a 
rivalry  in  teeth  and  jaws,  but 
when  the  lion  sits  down  with 
the  lamb,  the  king  of  beasts 
knows  how  to  be  polite  and 
replenish  the  wineglass  of  his 
meek  conversational  victim. 
In  July,  1867,  the  baroness, 
then  plain  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts,  gave  at  Holly  Lodge 
one  of  the  largest  dinner 
n  parties  on  record.  Upward 
of   2,000   Belgian  volunteers 
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were  inyited  to  meet  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  some  fiye  hundred  royal  and  distinguished  guests. 

When  Mr.  Bartlett  was  at  Oxford  it  was  belieyed  that 
she  contributed  to  his  expenses,  and  his  vacations  were 
passed  at  one  or  other  of  her  houses.  During  the  Turko- 
Rnssian  war  she  sent  him  to  look  into  the  condition  of 
the  Bulgarian  sufferers  and  to  administer  relief  to  them. 

On  his  return  he  was  stricken  with  illness,  and  his 
patroness  became  his  kindly  nurse.  What  wonder  if  the 
lad  grew  to  loye  the  gentle 
hand  that  soothed  his  fe- 
vered brow  and  the  sym- 
pathetic heart  that  bade 
him  cheer  up  and  get  welL 
If  pity  is  akin  to  love, 
kindness,  sympathy,  en- 
couragement, and  admira- 
tion of  another's  personal 
qualities  are  also  akin  to 
it;  and  when  the  little 
Bpark  is  kindled  which 
changes  respect  into  attach- 
ment, attachment  into  affec- 
tion, and  affection  into  the 
union  of  spirit,  which  is 
lore  when  it  exists  between 
man  and  woman,  there  is 
no  reason  for  explaining 
such  a  marriage  by  any 
mean,  selfish  or  mercenary 
motiyes. 

Since  this  marriage,  Mr. 
William  Ashmead  Bartlett- 
Bardett  Goutts  has  not 
only  been  an  attentive  and 
affisctionate  husband,  but 
an  indefiitigable  adminis- 
trator and  promoter  of  his 
good  wife's  charitable  en- 
terprises. It  would  take  a 
ydume  to  recount  those 
enterprises  in  their  multi- 
tudinous extent.  It  must 
Buifioe  to  enumerate  a  few 
of  them :  For  the  fallen 
of  her  sex  she  founded  a 
"home"  of  reformation 
and  shelter  at  Shepherd's 
Bush.  Hers  was  the  plan 
which  introduced  sewing 
and  household  training 
to  the  English  National 
Schools.  Hers  was  the 
Spitalfields  Sewing  -  school, 
for  adult  women  ;  not  only 
to  be  taught,  but  to  be  fed 
and  provided  with  work,  for 
which  object  Government 
contracts  were   undertaken 

and  executed  successfully.  From  this  school  nurses 
are  supplied  to  the  sick  poor,  and  both  medicine  and 
comforts  carried  to  them.  Outfits  are  distributed  to 
poor  servants,  and  clothing  to  deserving  women.  In 
1859  hundreds  of  destitute  boys  were  fitted  out  for  the 
fioyal  Navy  and  placed  in  industrial  homes.  A  shoeblack 
brigade  was  established  by  the  baroness  as  a  sort  of  ap- 
prenticeship for  service  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  for 
other  pursuits.  In  the  severe  Winter  of  1861  the  starv- 
ing tanners  of  Bermondsey  were  aided  by  her,  and  at  the 


same  time  she  started  the  East  London  Weavers'  Aid  As- 
sociation, by  whose  assistance  many  of  the  sufferers  from 
decaying  trade  were  enabled  to  emigrate  to  Queensland, 
Australia.  One  of  the  worst  localities  in  the  northeast 
end  of  London  used  to  be  called  Nova  Scotia  Gardens, 
and  was  infested  by  bad  characters.  Lady,  then  Miss, 
Burdett  Coutts  purchased  the  property  and  erected 
upon  it  the  model  dwellings  called  Columbia  Square, 
consisting   of   separate  tenements,  let  at   low  weekly 
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rentals  to  200  families.  Close  to  it  is  Columbia  Market, 
one  of  the  fiilest  architectural  ornaments  of  that  part  of 
London. 

In  Victoria  Park,  one  of  the  handsomest  drinking- 
fountains  in  London,  and  a  similar  one,  for  both  man  and 
beast,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
Begent's  Park,  as  well  as  the  one  near  Columbia  Market, 
were  all  erected  at  her  cost.  She  presented  a  public 
fountain,  also,  to  the  City  of  Manchester,  at  the  opening 
of  which  a  grand  reception  was  given  to  her  by  the 
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Mayor  and  Corporation.  When  great  distress  prevailed 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  some  years  ago,  the  same  kind 
heart  and  hand  gave  a  large  sum  to  enable  the  starving 
families  to  emigrate  to  Australia.  When  the  fishermen  of 
Cape  Clear,  close  to  Skibbereen,  in  Ireland,  were  starv- 
ing, she  relieved  them  by  assisting  emigration,  by  estab- 
lishing a  depot  for  gratuitous  food  and  clothing,  and  by 
a  vessel,  with  the  necessary  tackle,  to  enable  them  to 
follow  their  chief  means  of  livelihood,  at  a  cost  to  her 
of  £2,850.  She  has  expended  £100,000  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  fishermen  of  Great  Britain. 

Lady  Burdett  Coutts  assisted,  most  materially,  the  late 
Sir  James  Brooke,  Bajah  of  Sarawak,  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  natives,  and  a  model  farm  is  still  entirely 
supported  by  her,  on  which  they  receive  most  valuable 
lessons  in  agriculture.  In  1877,  when  the  Turkish  and 
Bulgarian  peasantry  were  being  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  Russians,  Lady  Burdett  Coutts  instituted  the 
Turkish  Compassionate  Fund,  by  means  of  which  nearly 
$150,000  in  money  and  stores  were  forwarded  to  the 
British  Ambassador  for  distribution  among  the  homeless 
and  starving. 

A  sincere  member  of  the  State  Church  of  England, 
Lady  Burdett  Coutts  has  built  many  churches  at  her  sole 
cost ;  among  them  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  with  its 
three  schools  and  parsonage,  and  a  church  at  Carlisle, 
besides  founding,  with  a  liberal  endowment  for  bishops, 
churches,  and  clergymen,  the  Sees  of  Adelaide,  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  Cape  Town,  in  Africa,  and  British  Columbia,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  She  supplied  the  cost  of  Sir  Henry 
James's  topographical  survey  of  Jerusalem,  and  offered 
to  restore  the  ancient  aqueducts  of  Solomon  to  supply 
that  city  with  water  ;  a  work  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment undertook,  but  did  not  perform.  As  possess6r  of 
the  great  tithes  of  the  parish  of  old  St  Pancras,  the 
baroness,  in  1877,  laid  out  the  churchyard  as  a  garden 
for  the  neighboring  poor,  besides  erecting  a  memorial 
sun-dial  to  its  illustrious  dead.  Herself  accomplished  in 
several  of  the  arts,  she  has  been  a  liberal  and  discrimin- 
ating patron  of  art,  and  bas  given  generous  aid  to  artists 
and  needy  professional  and  literary  persons.  Her  hospi- 
tality is  as  diffuse  as  her  charity.  The  beautiful  grounds 
and  gardens  of  her  house  at  Highgate  are  thrown  open 
constantly  to  thousands  of  schoolchildren,  to  their  great 
delight. 

In  her  physical  health  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  the 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  from  living  another  quarter  of  a 
century.  She  is  still  a  splendid  horsewoman,  a  vigorous 
pedestrian,  nnvisited,  in  spite  of  princely  banquets,  by 
'*  the  hag  dyspepsia,"  and  has  a  keen  sense  of  vitality 
and  enjoyment  of  life.  She  has  not  yet  commenced  to 
be  an  "  old  woman,"  and  her  panacea  against  the  inroads 
of  age  is  an  infallible  one — that  of  an  unselfish  and 
noble  life. 


AN  INTERESTING  DISCOVERT  IN 

CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

A  SMAiiii  portion  of  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
set  apart  by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  "fitted  up  as  a 
church  for  the  use  of  the  French  Protestants,  has  been 
held  by  them  to  this  day.  For  the  purpose  of  repair,  it 
recently  became  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
floor  of  this  little  church  and  make  certain  excavations. 
Very  soon  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  exquisitely  carved 
and  molded  stonework  were  brought  to  light,  which 
once,  without  a  doubt,  formed  parts  of  an  elaborately 
•lecuted  shrine.     They  a  recolored  blue,  vermilion  and 


gold,  and  are  finely  wrought  in  the  style  of  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Many  of  the  pieoes  are  carved 
canopy  work,  very  delicately  executed,  clearly  showing 
that  there  were  many  such  niches  surrounding  what 
must  have  been  a  splendid  work  of  art  A  small  piece 
of  a  sculptured  robe  was  found,  belonging  to  an  eccle- 
siastical figure,  life-size,  and  in  this  a  single  pearl  remains 
imbedded  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  robe,  showing 
how  rich  and  elaborate  the  monument  must  have  been  in 
the  days  of  its  glory.  From  a  careful  inspection  of  these 
fragments,  it  is  believed  they  agree  in  character  with  the 
remains  known  as  the  shrine  of  St.  Dunstan,  situated  oi^ 
the  south  side  of  the  choir. 


ECCENTRICITIES  OF  A  GREAT  MAN. 

BoNAPABTB  had  no  faith  in  medicine.  He  spoke  of  it 
as  an  art  entirely  conjectural,  and  his  opinion  on  this 
subject  was  fixed  and  incontrovertible.  His  vigorous 
mind  rejected  all  but  demonstrative  proofs. 

He  had  little  memory  for  proper  names,  words  or 
dates  ;  but  he  had  a  wonderful  recollection  of  facts  and 
places.  I  remember  that,  on  going  from  Paris  to  Toulon, 
he  pointed  out  to  me  ten  places  calculated  for  great 
battles,  and  he  never  forgot  them.  They  were  memo- 
randa of  his  first  youthful  journeys. 

Bonaparte  was  insensible  to  the  charms  of  poetic  har- 
mony (continues  M.  Bouriennes  in  his  ''Memoirs'*  of  the 
great  general).  He  had  not  even  sufficient  ear  to  feel 
the  rhythm  of  poetry,  and  he  never  could  recite  a  Terse 
without  violating  the  metre  ;  yet  the  grand  ideas  of 
poetry  charmed  him.  He  absolutely  worshiped  C<»iieille|; 
and,  one  day,  after  having  witnessed  a  performance  of 
''Cinna,"  he  said  to  me  :  <*  If  a  man  like  Comeille  were 
living  in  my  time,  I  would  make  him  my  prime  minister. 
It  is  not  his  poetry  that  I  most  admire,  it  is  his  powerful 
understanding,  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
and  his  profound  policy." 

At  St.  Helena  he  said  that  he  would  have  made  Cor- 
neille  a  prince  ;  but  at  the  time  he  spoke  to  me  of  Cor^ 
neille  he  had  no  thought  of  making  either  princes  or 
kings. 

Oallantry  to  women  was  by  no  means  a  trait  in  Bona- 
parte's character.  He  seldom  said  anything  agreeable  to 
females,  and  he  frequently  addressed  to  them  the  rudest 
and  most  extraordinary  remarks.  To  one  he  would  say, 
"  Heavens  1  how  red  your  elbows  are  I"  To  another^ 
**  What  an  ugly  headdress  you  have  got !"  At  another 
time  he  would  say,  *'Your  dress  is  none  of  the  cleanest. 
Do  you  ever  change  your  gown  ?  I  have  seen  yon  in  ihat 
twenty  times  I*'  Bonaparte,  after  he  became  emperor, 
said  one  day  to  the  beautiful  Duchesse  de.  Chevreose, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  circle  at  the  Tnileiies : 
"Ahl  that's  droll  enough;  your  hair— your  hair  is 
red!'*  "Perhaps  it  is,  sire,"  replied  the  lady;  "but 
this  is  the  first  time  a  man  ever  told  me  so."  Madame 
de  Chevreuse — whose  hair  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  beanti* 
ful  blonde — was  shortly  after  exiled  Mo  Tours  for  having 
declined  the  office  of  maid  of  honor  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain. 

He  showed  no  mercy  to  any  who  displeased  him  on 
those  points.  He  often  gave  Josephine  directions  about 
her  toilet,  and  the  exquisite  taste  for  which  she  was  dis- 
tinguished might  have  helped  to  make  him  fastidious 
about  the  costume  of  other  ladies.  At  first  he  looked  to 
elegance  above  all  things  ;  at  a  later  period  he  admired 
luxury  and  splendor ;  but  he  always  required  modesty* 
He  frequently  expressed  his  disapproval  of   the  low^ 
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necked  dresses  which  were  so  very  much  in  fashion  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Oonsnlate. 

Bonaparte  did  not  love  cards,  and  this  was  very  for- 
tunate for  those  who  were  invited  to  his  parties  ;  for 
when  he  was  seated  at  a  card-table,  as  he  sometimes 
thought  himself  obliged  to  be,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  dullness  of  the  drawing-room  either  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg or  the  Tuileri^.  When,  on  the  contrary,  he 
walked  about  among  the  company,  all  were  pleasant, 
for  he  usually  spoke  to  everybody,  though  he  preferred 
the  conversation  of  men  of  science,  especially  those 
who  had  been  with  him  in  Egypt— as,  for  example, 
Monge  and  Berthollet,  and  with  Lemercier,  the  author 
of  "Agamemnon." 

Bonaparte  was  seen  to  less  advantage  in  a  drawing- 
room  than  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  His  military  uni- 
form became  him  much  better  than  the  handsomest  dress 
of  any  other  kind.  His  first  trials  of  dress-coats  were 
unfortunate.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  first  time 
he  wore  one  he  kept  on  Ms  black  cravat.  This  incon- 
gruity was  remarked  to  him,  and  he  replied  :  ''  So  much 
the  better ;  it  leaves  me  something  of  a  military  air,  and 
there  is  no  harm  in  that." 


THE  WATER-SUPPLY   OF   PARIS. 

By  Lucy  H.  Hooper. 

The  return  of  the  cholera  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  world  at  large  to  sanitary  arrangements.  The  City  of 
Paris  found  various  defects  in  the  almost  perfect  organiz- 
ation of  that  municipality.  As  far  as  cleaning,  lighting 
and  guarding  the  streets  are  concerned,  the  official  ar 
rangements  are  all  admirable.  So,  too,  has  been  con- 
sidered the  system  for  supplying  the  city  with  water, 
and  many  articles  have  been  written  in  praise  of  this 
portion  of  the  municipal  administration  of  the  French 
capitaL  One  hot  Summer  availed  to  show  defects  in  this 
Taunted  organization.  When  the  weather  was  at  its  hot- 
test, when  the  streets  were  thick  virith  dust,  when  the 
sewers  and  the  gutters  exhaled  noisome  odors  under 
the  scorching  rays  of  a  sun  of  tropical  intensity — in  a 
word,  at  the  yery  moment  when  the  parched  and  suf- 
fering dty  cried  out  for  copious  libations  of  water,  the 
water-supply  suddenly  ran  short.  The  gutters,  no  longer 
purified  by  plenteous  streams,  became  choked  and  foul. 
The  mouth  of  every  sewer  was  as  the  unbarred  opening 
of  a  den  wherein  there  lurked  a  foe  worse  than  a  wild 
beast — namely,  malaria. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne,  usually  the  refuge  for  thou- 
sands of  the  Parisians  during  the  warm  weather,  became 
totally  unbearable,  so  thick  and  dense  were  the  clouds  of 
dust  raised  by  the  wheels  of  the  oarriages,  and  even  by 
the  feet  of  pedestrians.  Pavement,  or,  rather,  courtyard, 
washing  was  totally  prohibited,  and  all  persons  were 
officially  warned  that  unless  great  economy  was  displayed 
in  the  use  of  water,  measures  would  be  taken  to  allow- 
ance every  individual  to  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of  the 
precious  fluid.  These  threats,  and  this  alarm  respecting 
the  fiulure  of  the  water-supply,  have  led  people  to  look 
more  carefully  than  they  have  heretofore  done  into  the 
details  of  the  water-service  of  Paris. 

Now  the  Pansilms  are  by  no  means  wasteful  of  water 
as  are  the  denizens  of  our  American  cities.  They  have 
not,  it  is  true,  as  much  opportunity,  since  their  supply 
yields  only  an  average  of  150  quarts  per  inhabitant 
against  500  quarts,  which  is  the  New  York  average.  But 
an  ayerage  Parisian  household  does  not  consume  one- 
thiid  the  amount  of  water  that  a  New  York,  Philadelphia 


or  Boston  one  of  an  equal  social  standing  would  consider 
indispensable.  In  the  first  place,  Parisian  houses  contain 
no  bathroom,  if  we  may  except  those  lordly  hotels  and 
splendid  suites  of  apartments  which  are  bmlt  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Parisian  bankers  and  American  million- 
aires ;  secondly,  nobody  drinks  water  who  can  possibly 
drink  wine  or  beer  ;  thirdly,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  laundry- work  of  the  city  is  done  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  or  on  those  of  some  small  suburban  stream,  so 
that  the  reservoirs  of  the  city  are  not  taxed  to  supply  the 
water  therefor.  It  is  true  that  there  are  sixty-one  fount- 
ains in  the  city,  but  none  of  these  play  continuouslyt 
and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  great  plume-like  fountain 
at  the  Barri^re  du  Tr6ne,  only  send  out  their  sparkling 
waters  on/^te  days.  u 

The  watering  of  the  streets  is,  indoed,  an  important 
and  heavy  tax  on  the  city's  resources.  It  is  performed 
by  the  city  water-carts,  and  by  a  series  of  odd  little  ma- 
chines called  ''lances,"  each  consisting  of  a  series  of 
sections  of  iron  pipe,  mounted  on  wheels,  which  serves 
as  a  hose.  There  are  300  of  these  lances  in  use  for  water- 
ing the  streets.  For  the  turf  and  flowers  of  the  parks, 
gardens  and  avenues  similar  pipes  are  used,  with  their 
sides  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes,  so  that  the 
water  issues  forth,  not  in  a  drenching,  crushing  jet,  as 
from  the  mouth  of  a  hose,  but  in  a  fine  spray.  The  water- 
carts  supplement  the  good  offices  qf  the  lances,  and  usu- 
ally the  fashionable  quarters  of  Paris  are  as  carefully 
swept  and  sprinkled  as  are  the  boards  of  the  Grand 
Op^ra  on  a  ballet  night. 

There  is  a  general  impression  amongst  the  strangers 
who  visit  Paris  that  all  the  water  used  in  the  city  comes 
from  the  Seine,  and  that  it  is  impure  and  pernicious  to  a 
frightful  degree.  This  is  a  mistake.  Only  a  small  part 
of  the  water  used  for  household  purposes  comes  from 
that  river.  This  is  furnished  by  a  steam-pump  estab- 
lished at  Chaillot.  But  the  waters  of  distant  rivers,  riv- 
ulets and  springs  are  brought  to  the  city  by  aqueducts, 
and  feed  sixteen  reservoirs,  wherein  the  water  is,  so  to 
speak,  centralized  before  taking  its  definite  departure 
through  Paris.  The  principal  rivers  that  supply  these 
reservoirs  are  the  Mame,  the  Ourcq,  the  Vanne,  and  the 
Dhuis.  Two  of  the  aqueducts  (namely,  those  of  Menil- 
montant  and  Arcueil)  are  marvels  of  constructive  skill. 
These  reservoirs  are  two  stories  in  height,  each  story 
giving  passage  to  the  waters  of  a  different  river.  That 
at  Arcueil  is  the  ancestor  (or  rather  the  senior)  of  all 
similar  constructions  in  or  near  Paris.  An  aqueduct  was 
originally  constructed  there  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  to 
supply  the  baths  in  the  Palace  of  Thermes,  now  the 
H6tel  Cluny,  and  some  remains  of  the  antique  edifice 
are  still  standing.  The  present  structure  was  built  by 
Solomon  de  Brosse,  by  order  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  It  is 
in  perfect  preservation,  and  furnishes  a  million  quarts  of 
water  daily.  On  some  of  its  huge  stones  are  still  visible 
the  figures  engraTed  thereon  by  the  workmen :  a  mal- 
let, a  chisel,  a  compass,  the  signatures,  probably,  of  men 
who  did  not  know  how  to  write. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  water  supplied 
to  Paris  fully  justifies  the  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants 
against  that  fluid  for  drinking  purposes.  For  instance, 
the  waters  of  the  Ourcq  are  brought*  into  the  city  at  La 
Villette.  Before  it  enters  its  reserved  channel,  it  is 
forced  to  pass  through  a  grating  of  iron  wire,  a  sort 
of  gigantic  strainer,  fitting  closely  to  the  entrance  of 
the  canaL  By  this  means  the  water  is  freed  from  the 
grosser  forms  of  filth,  such  as  dead  animals,  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  etc.  In  ordinary  seasons  these  grat- 
ings are  changed  three  times  a  day,  but  in  the  Ahtumn, 
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^hen  the  leaves  are  falling,  bands  of  workmen  are  sta- 
tioned night  and  daj  to  watch  them,  for  they  must  be 
changed  eyerj  half-honr,  else  the  strong  iron  meshes 
wonld  be  swept  away  like  a  spider's  web  under  the  pres- 
enre  of  the  erer-inoreasing  aocnmnlation.  Nor  is  this 
alL  The  water,  after  passing  through  this  oanal,  is  accumu- 
lated in  two  great  reservoirs  at  the  angle  of  the  Hue  du 
Bocher  and  the  Boulevard  des  Batignolles.  These  reser- 
voirs are  uncovered,  and  the  near  neighborhood  of  a  rail- 
way station  causes  the  surface  of  the  water  to  be  coated 
with  a  stratum  of  coal-dust  and  soot.  Green  scum  also 
forms  quickly  there,  and,  in  fact,  so  impure  are  the  con- 
tents of  these  reservoirs  that  it  is  only  by  dint  of  empty- 
ing them  and  giving  them  a  thorough  cleansing  once  every 
three  months  that  they  are  kept  in  anything  like  a  decent 


siege  of  Paris  two-thirds  of  these  wells  were  cleaned  out 
and  put  in  order,  in  anticipation  of  the  destruction  of  the 
chief  aqueducts  by  the  Prussians,  but  that  thratttened 
contingency  never  arrived. 

One  often  sees  appended  to  advertisements  of  apttt- 
ments  to  let,  the  notification,  '*  Water  and  gas  on  etery 
floor."  In  any  large  city  of  the  United  States  Bnuli^an 
announcement  would  be  wholly  unnecessary.  The  ad- 
vertiser might  as  well  say  that  the  house  he  had  to  let 
was  furnished  with  a  convenient  staircase,  and  wiftir  its 
proper  complement  of  windows  and  doors.  But  atich 
is  not  the  case  in  this  city  of  luxury.  Fully  one-thiMi  of 
all  its  houses  are  without  water.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
assertion  to  convey  the  idea  that  are  there  merely  no 
water-pipes  to  convey  the  useful  fluid  to  the  upper  flooia^ 
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tsondition.  The  water  brought  by  steam-pumps  from  the 
Seine  is  so  bad  that  more  than  one  savant  ascribes  to  its 
use  the  outbreaks  of  cholera  that  have  so  often  brought 
death  and  terror  to  the  city. 

In  1858  the  cleansings  of  the  cesspools  were  emptied 
into  the  Seine,  the  proportion  of  filth  to  the  water 
pumped  up  for  use  being  something  over  two  per  cent. 

The  waters  of  the  Pr^s  St.  Gervais,  which,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  Xm.,  formed  the  principal  supply  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris,  and  which  are  derived  from  the  springs 
tind  rivulets  that  lie  to  the  north  of  the  city,  are  now 
deemed  unfit  for  household  use,  and  are  employed  for 
the  fountains  and  water-carts.  The  artesian  wells  give 
forth  a  pure,  soft  and  palatable  water,  but  nearly  all  the 
small  wells  of  the  city,  of  which  there  exist  some  thirty 
thousand,  produce  a  water  so  impregnated  with  chalk 
and  limestone  as  to  be  practically  useless.    During  the 


I  mean  that,  literally  and  simply,  there  are  no  water-pipes 
in  the  house  at  all.  I  live  in  such  V  house,  and  have 
been  deterred  from  having  water  introduced  into  the 
suite  of  apartments  I  occupy  by  the  expense  of  canfiing 
it  to  be  brought  from  the  street-main  into  the  building. 
The  water-supply  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  mansion 
is  derived  from  a  hydrant  in  the  courtyard.  I  pa^r  mr 
concierge  82.50  per  month  to  carry  up  the  water  for  onr 
household  uses.  This  is  stored  in  a  large,  zinc-lined,  up- 
right chest,  placed  against  the  wall  of  our  kitchen,  and 
provided  with  an  inside  filter  and  two  spigots.  This  may- 
seem  to  be  a  very  primitive  method  of  proceeding,  bnt 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  French  plumbing  is  of  the  xnost 
wretched  description  possible,  and  that  bursting  pipes 
and  leaky  cisterns  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  honses 
that  do  rejoice  in  the  introduction  of  water,  I  am  more 
tban  reconciled  to  the  absence  of  what,  in  the  United 
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States,  I  liad  deemed  a  matter  of  prime  necessity.  More- 
over, during  the  recent  severe  Winters,  the  water-pipes 
froze  and  hurst  in  the  good,  genuine  home  style,  and  my 
friends  who  rejoiced  in  the 
presence  of  water  in  their 
apartments  were  without 
any  for  weeks,  while  my  pa- 
ticnit  concierge  kept  our 
household  supplied  just  as 
usuaL  I  would  put  up  with 
any  amount  of  trouhle  and 
inconTenience,  alld  go  to 
any  expense  x>ossible,  to  en- 
joy the  luxury  of  a  bathroom 
as  of  yore,  but  snch  an  in- 
stallation would  be  impos- 
sible in  the  apartments  that 
I  at  present  inhabit  And 
for  all  other  purposes  onr 
present  source  of  supply  is 
amply  sufficient. 

The  poor  of  Paris  are  but 
in  provided  for.  There  are 
only  206  public  hydrants  in 
the  whole  city,  of  which  170 
are  in  the  annexed  zone  and 
38  in  the  city  proper.     Sir 


Bichard  Wallace  bestowed 
on  Paris  the  inestimable 
boon  of  50  public  foun- 
tains in  bronze,  each 
supplied  with  an  iron 
goblet  for  drinking.  In 
the  first  three  months 
after  their  installation 
the  number  of  goblets 
stolen  amounted  to  631 
The  city  hydrants,  used 
for  the  purposes  of  street 
watering  and  washing, 
used  to  send  out  a  rush- 
ing stream  for  a  certain 
space  of  time  daily,  and 
were  much  resorted  to 
by  the  poor  in  quest  of 
a  supply  of  water.  These 
hydrants  have  been  re- 
placed by  simple  orifices 
in  the  pavements,  which, 
when  not  in  use,  are 
covered  with  a  flat  iron 
plate.  The  water  escap- 
ing from  these  mouths 
necessarily  becomes  sul- 
lied and  foul  at  once,  by 
flowing  over  the  pave- 
ment to  the  gutter;  but 
it  is  no  uncommon  sight 
to  see  men  and  children 
bathing  their  heads  and 
hands  in  the  gutter  itself, 
so  soon  as  the  flow  haa 
rendered  this  foul  chan- 
nel comparatively  clean, 
and  even  women  are  to 
be  seen  there  with  pitch- 
ers, dipping  up  an  unclean 
and  precarious  supply  for 
household  purposes. 
At  the  commencement  of   the  present  century,  the 

water  subscriptions  of  the  City  of  Paris  amounted  to  $77. 

Five  years  later  the  sum  paid  in  was  $920,  and  in  1810  it 
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had  risen  to  $46,000.  At  present  the  product  of  these 
sabscriptions  amounts  to  $2,000,000.  The  city  now  im- 
poses the  conditioil  of  a  water-concession  on  all  those 
speculators  who  erect  houses  on  bonds  sold  by  the 
municipal  authorities.  Moreover,  the  exigencies  of  the 
American  tenants,  who  occupy  many  of  the  costlier 
hotels  and  apartments  in  the  fashionable  quarters  of  the 
dty,  haye  done  much  to  popularize  the  introduction  of 
water  into  these  newly  erected  and    sumptuous  resi- 


dences. The  average  Parisian  landlord  is  the  mo^fc 
avaricious  and  unaccommodating  of  created  beings  ;  but 
if  he  finds  that  water  and  gas  are  essential  adjuncts  to 
his  new  mansions,  if  he  wishes  to  secure  desirable  tenants 
therefor,  he  will  put  them  in.  But  in  fact,  as  regards 
such  famil^fti'  household  arrangements  seemingly  so 
necessary  for  us,  Paris  would  be  a  good  abode  for  that 
pensive  humorist  who  declared,  *'  Give  me  the  luxuries 
of  life  and  I  will  dispense  with  its  necessaries.*' 


THE   LOVE-KNOT. 


Tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin 
She  tied  her  raven  ringlets  in; 
But  not  alone  in  the  silken  snare 
Did  she  oatoh  her  lovely  floating  hair, 
For  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  ohin, 
8he  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

They  were  strolling  together  up  the  hill. 

Where  the  wind  cdmea  biowing  merry  and  chili ; 

And  it  blew  the  ourla  a  frolicsome  race 

All  over  the  happy,  peach-colored  face, 

Till,  scolding  and  laughing,  she  tied  them  in. 

Under  her  beautiful  dimpled  chin. 

And  it  blew  a  color  bright  as  »the  bloom 
Of  the  pinkest  fuchsia's  tossing  plume 
Ail  over  the  cheeks  of  the  prettiest  girl 
That  ever  imprisoned  a  romping  ctirl, 
Or,  in  tying  hef  bonnet  under  her  chin. 
Tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 


Steeper  and  steeper  grew  the  hill- 
Madder,  merrier,  oliillier  still 
The  western  wind  blew  down  and  played 
The  wUdest  tricks  with  the  litUe  maid. 
As,  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin. 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

Oh,  western  wind,  do  you  think  It  was  fair 

To  play  such  tricks  with  her  floating  hair  ?-« 

To  gladfully,  gleefully  do  your  best 

To  blow  her  against  the  young  man's  breast, 

Where  he  as  gladly  folded  her  In, 

And  kissed  her  mouth  and  dimpled  chin  7, 

Oh,  Ellery  Yane  I  you  little  thought 
An  hour  ago,  when  you  besought 
This  country  lass  to  walk  with  you 
After  the  sun  has  dried  the  dew. 
What  perilous  danger  you'd  be  in 
As  she  tied  ker  bonnet  under  her  chin. 
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*•  You  may  talk  till  the  Greek  Kalends,  Pullan,  and 
you  will  get  no  other  answer  from  me.  I  don't  like  the 
notion,  and  that's  all  about  it  1" 

"And  why,  may  I  ask  once  more,  my  dear  Harvey  ? 
For  really  you  have  not  gfiven  us  a  single  tangible  reason 
as  yet  for  your  sudden  objection." 

"  Well,  you  see,  when  we  originated  the  scheme  I 
agreed  to  leave  all  details  to  you  and  Sinclair— partly  be- 
cause you  are  older  hands  and  know  the  ways  of  the 
country  better,  and  partly,  I  honestly  confess,  to  save 
niyself  bother.  Then  you  came  to  me,  both  of  you,  with 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  capital  site  you  have  secured 
for  the  house,  and  it  all  sounded  rosy  enough  ;  but  hang 
it  all,  old  man,  you  never  told  me  till  to-day  that  we  had 
to  pull  down  a  tomb  before  we  could  dig  the  founda- 
tions 1  That's  the  idea  that  has  set  me  against  the 
whole  thing,  and  I  don't  believe  Sinclair  more  than  half 
likes  it,  though  the  choice  was  partly  lus.  Come  now, 
Sinclair,  confess  I" 

''It's  maybe  a  thought  uncanny,  the  breaking  in  upon 
fik  man*s  eternal  rest,"  answered  the  young  officer  thus 
:adjured,  '*  but  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  spirits  that  walk  in 
darkness,  for  my  own  part ;  and,  if  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  we'll  just  lay  them  with  a  Ghielic  curse  or  two. 
I'll  go  bail  no  heathen  saint  of  them  all  would  stand 
that,  dead  or  living  I" 

"And  after  all,"  resumed  Captain  Pullan,  "  the  whole 
thing  is  based  upon  the  merest  wild  assumption — to  wit, 
that  a  dirty  old  fakeer  may,  for  once  in  his  objectionable 
existence,  have  told  the  truth,  in  saying  that  the  misera- 
ble mud  hut  is  the  tomb  of  some  great  Mohammedan 
saint  Tho  fact  is  that  old  Sindbad,  or  whatever  his 
name  is,  has  got  into  the  habit  of  wasting  part  of  his 


time  there  every  day,  under  pretense  of  doing  poqfop 
and,  as  the  old  women  say  at  home,  "can't  abide  to  be 
pot  about " — so  he  gets  up  this  preposterous  story,  and 
immediately  Harvey  shies  at  the  ghost." 

"I  don't  fancy  I  care  much  more  about  ghosts  than 
other  fellows,  if  it  comes  to  that,"  answered  Lieutenant 
Harvey,  reddening,  but  that's  beside  the  question  ;  what 
I  dislike  is  moving  dead  men's  bones  in  this  happy-go- 
lucky  sort  of  way.  Come,  Pullan,  how  would  you  like  it, 
if  a  railway  company  were  to  cut  through  the  mausoleoia 
in  your  governor's  park  at  Erringtoo,  and  scatter  the 
ashes  of  your  ancestors  to  the  four  winds,  because  they 
wanted  the  place  for  a  refreshment-room  ?" 

"  Oh,  hang  it  all,  you  know,  that's  quite  anoth^  thing  I 
You  can't  compare  a  rubbishy  Mohammedan  tomb  to  wt 
English  gentleman's  vault !  Christian  burial,  you  know, 
sanctity  of  the  grave—all  that  sort  of  thing  !" 

"I  fancy  human  beings  have  much^the  same  fedinga 
all  the  world  over,"  answered  Harvey,  quietly. 

"It  isn't  as  if  the  apocryphal  miracle-monger  had 
people  living  about  here  whose  feelings  one  could  hurt,'* 
said  the  captain,  rather  testily.  "So  far  as  I  can  leam, 
nobody  ever  heard  of  him  except  old  Mumbo  Jumbo 
there.  And  I  must*  aeif,  old  fellow,  that  it  doesn't  look 
very  nice,  your  backing  out  of  the  afEEur,  after  letting 
Sinclair  and  me  take  all  the  trouble.  Think  it  over 
again,  and  I'm  suue  you  will  see  that  we  ask  nothing 
but  reason." 

The  scene  of  this  conversation  was  a  pleasantly  lighted, 
cool  room  in  a  bungalow  near  Omarabad  on  the  Changes, 
the  property  at  present  of  Dr.  Sinclair  of  the  l^Oth  Hus- 
sars. The  interlocutors  were  the  doctor  himself— a  ouiel, 
good-looking  Scotchman   of   about   six-and-thir^'  not 
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nrnoh  given  to  talking ;  Captain  Pullan,  of  the  Bengal 
Oayaby,  about  the  same  age,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
ordinary  English  gentleman  ;  and  Lieutenant  Harvej — a 
irefih-looking  fellow  under  thirty,  in  the  same  regiment 
as  Pullan«  with  whom,  as  being  both  Dorsetshire  men, 
he  had  oontracted  a  strong  friendship.  The  subject  of 
their  discussion  may  have  been  partly  gathered  from 
what  has  been  recorded,  but  the  plain  facts  were  as 
follows  : 

Some  little  time  before.  Dr.  Sinclair,  taking  some  ob- 
jection to  his  actual  residence,  had  determined  on  leaving 
it,  and  the  idea  had  been  broached  among  the  three  allies 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  join  forces  and  build  a 
house  of  their  own ;  this  was  agreed  to  nem,  con.  The 
only  di£Soulty  was  the  site,  and  to  obviate  this  it  was 
agreed  that  the  captain  and  the  doctor  should  look  about 
for  an  eligible  place,  their  younger  comrade  having,  in 
a  manner,  undertaken  to  abide  by  their  decision.  After 
some  little  time  the  pair  announced  that  they  had  dis- 
covered an  almost  ideal  site  ;  a  plot  of  ground  near  the 
river,  well  furnished  with  fruit-trees,  of  fertile  soil,  and, 
although  with  a  slope  to  the  water  which  insured  a  wide 
and  agreeable  prospect,  sufficientiy  high  up  to  insure 
also  immunity— except  under  almost  miraculous  circum- 
stences — from  any  danger  arising  out  of  the  sudden 
floods  to  which  the  G^ges  is  liable  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  But  there  was  one  peculiarity  about  this 
newly  discovered  land  of  promise,  which  might  be  con- 
siderod  by  some  to  constitute  a  somewhat  ominous  draw- 
back. Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plot  stood  a  tumble- 
down mud  building  little  better  than  a  hovel,  to  which 
there  yet  attached  a  certain  amount  of  superstitious  re- 
verence amongst  the  surrounding  native  population,  in- 
asmuch as  it  marked,  according  to  some  dim,  half-for- 
gotten tradition,  the  last  resting-place  of  a  Moslem 
sanUm,  or  holy  man,  of  former  days.  It  is  true  that  the 
peasants  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  rickety  shrine 
beyond  judiciously  shunning  it  after  nightfall,  because 
of  the  evil  djinns  who  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
affect  such  a  spot — but  still  they,  in  a  conventional 
way,  spoke  of  it  as  something  out  of  the  common.  But 
if  the  mass  of  the  neighbors  slighted  the  sacred  hovel, 
there  was  one,  at  least,  who  paid  it  a  reverence  almost 
equal  to  that  with  which  he  regarded  the  far-away,  but 
sacred,  places  of  Arabia — not  an  influential  person,  by 
any  means,  only  an  old  fakeer. 

He  was  a  very  old  man  ;  indeed,  if  you  believed  all 
that  the  peasants  said — an  act  of  credulity  which  would 
have  jusldfied  your  relations  in  instituting  proceedings 
de  lunaHoo — ^he  might  have  fought  under  the  standard 
of  Beebee  Ghand  herself.  This  fact,  combined  with  a 
personal  appearance  which,  if  fllth  were  a  voucher  for 
piety,  might  have  authorized  the  canonization  of  an 
average  English  pig,  together  with  habits  of  chronic 
men^city  and  of  rapt,  immovable  meditation,  had  sur- 
TDunded  the  fokeer,  in  the  eyes  of  the  simple  villagers, 
with  a  certain  halo  of  awe  and  mystery.  Nobody  knew 
Ids  name  ;  he  probably  had  at  one  time  acknowledged  a 
patronymic  of  some  kind,  but  it  had  long  since  been 
loet  amidst  a  .crowd  of  appellations,  reverently  expres- 
sive of  his  saintly  attributes.  In  appearance  he  was  sin- 
gularly like  an  elderly  baboon,  with  a  dry,  withered, 
puckered  face,  out  of  which  two  piercing  black  eyes 
looked  so  cunningly,  his  long,  lean,  sinewy  arms,  and  his 
shambling  gait.  Apparently  he  would  have  been  a  man 
of  grei^  and  commanding  stature  if  he  had  stood  up- 
right— but  he  never  did. 

Now,  the  news  of  the  propoised  sale  had,  in  the  course 
of  events,  come  to  this  worthy,  and  he  was  understood  to 


have  darkly  hinted  at  the  probable  occurrence  of  un- 
pleasant consequences  to  the  intending  purchasers,  in  the 
event  of  the  transaction  being  completed.  So  to  return 
to  our  story. 

The  further  discussion  proposed  by  Captain  Pullan 
took  place,  and,  as  might  almost  have  been  foretold 
with  safety,  Harvey  consented  to  waive  his  scruples, 
partly  <from  a  chivalrous  feeling  of  disinclination  to 
wound  the  susceptibilities  of  his  more  energetic  friemds, 
partly  from  a  strange  sense  of  fatality  for  which  he  him- 
self found  it  impossible  to  account.  He  would  have 
shrunk  like  a  schoolboy  from  exposing  his  superstition 
— ^if  you  please  to  call  it  so ;  it  was  before  the  days  of 
Karma^io  the  good-natured  raillery  of  Pullan,  but  con- 
fided to  the  more  amenable  Scotsman  that  he  felt  as  if 
the  hand  of  destiny  were  on  them.  Whereat  Dr.  Sinclair 
looked  graver  for  a  moment,  muttered  something  in 
Gaelic,  and  then  broke,  rather  boisterously,  into  the 
opening  verse  of  "The  Stewarts'  March." 

So,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  187-,  the  bargain 
was  struck,  and  the  new  proprietors  of  the  ground  lost 
no  time  in  carrying  out  their  prospective  arrangements. 
The  foundations  were  begun  at  once,  and,  in  due  course, 
the  workmen  arrived  at  the  dilapidated  shrine  and  pro- 
ceeded to  level  it  with  the  gpround.  Nothing  worse  was 
found  in  it  than  a  few  bewildered  bats,  and  a  couple 
of  particularly  malignant  -  looking  cobras,  who  were 
promptly  joined  in  the  lasting  bonds  of  death.  The 
digging  began,  whilst  Pullan,  Sinclair,  and  Harvey 
sux>erintended  the  proceedings — not  without  a  certain 
uncomfortable  feeling  now  that  the  thing  was  actually 
done.  The  required  depth  had  been  nearly  reached, 
when  one  of  the  excavators  struck  his  mattock  against 
something,  and,  stooping  down  to  remove  the  obstacle 
with  his  hands,  rose  up  with  a  face  of  blank  dismay 
and  handed  the  treasure-trove  up  to  his  employers. 

//  was  a  human  skvJL 

Pullan,  more  than  half  in  bravado,  caught  it,  and  was 
just  beginning  a  burlesque  of  Hamlet  with  the  skull 
of  Yorickf  when  the  whole  party  were  electrified  to 
silence  by  a  sonorous  voice  behind  them,  exclaiming  in 
the  native  tongue — "  Hold  I" 

Instinctively  all  turned  round,  where,  to  their  sunaze- 
ment,  stood  the  fakeer,  drawn  up  to  the  full  height  of  his 
stature,  his  white  hair  and  beard  floating,  and  fury  blaz- 
ing in  his  eyes,  as  he  stretched  out  one  lean  arm  in  de- 
nunciation, and  spoke  in  the  cold,  measured  tones  of 
concentrated  passion  : 

"So,  o^dren  of  SheitanI  ye  have  done  the  deed — 
the  grave  of  the  holy  is  defiled,  and  infidels  make  a 
mock  at  his  bones  1  Go  on  then,  build  your  house  of 
Eblis,  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  ;  but  know  that  both  you 
and  your  house  are  accursed  I  From  the  day  the  last 
stone  is  laid  there  shall  not  twelve  moons  wax  and  wi^e 
befere  each  one  of  you  shall  meet  suddenly  with  his 
end  ;  and  on  the  day  when  the  last  of  you  gasps  out  his 
breath  the  house  in  which  you  boasted  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, even  as  the  tree  that  the  lightning  shatters  1" 

With  that  he  snatched  the  skull  from  Pullan's  hold, 
and  stalked  off,  leaving  his  hearers  sorely  amazed,  and, 
if  truth  must  be  told,  not  a  little  disturbed  in  mind. 

However,  the  building  went  steadily  on,  and  by  the 
time  the  house  was  ready  for  their  occupation  all  three 
were  prepared  to  enjoy  its  comforts,  and  remembered  the 
old  fakeer's  curse— if  they  ever  thought  of  it  at  all — only 
to  smile  at  its  impotent  fury. 

Nine  months  had  passed  since  the  trio  had  entered 
upon  their  new  abode.  ^^  ' 
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broke  upon  the  scene,  the  river  showed  one  -wide,  lake- 
like expanse,  though  the  waters  were  subsiding  almost 
as  fast  as  they  had  risen.  But  of  the  house  wliich  the 
fakeer  had  cursed,  no  minutest  trace  remained — all  was 
swept  away  by  the  conquering  stream. 

People  generally  to  whose  ears  the  story  came  said 
that  it  was  "a  curious  coincidence." 


A  French  authority  gives  the  following  recipe  for 
transparent  cement.  The  advantage  claimed  is  absence 
of  the  slightest  yellow  tinge,  so  that  the  addition  of  the 
cement  is  imperceptible,  while  it  possesses  an  extreme 
degree  of  tenacity  :  Mix  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  ten 
drachms  of  chloroform  with  twelve  and  one-half  drachms 
of  non-vulcanized  caoutchouc  in  small  pieces.  The  solu- 
tion is  easily  effected,  and  when  finished  add  two  and 
one-half  drachms  of  mastic,  and  let  the  whole  macerate 
from  eight  to  ten  days,  shaking  the  mixture  from  time 
to  time,  but  without  heat  A  perfectly  white  and  very 
adhesive  cement  is  thus  produced. 

The  word  "  spinster  "  has  not  always  been  confined  in 
its  application  to  unmarried  women,  as  is  generally  taught 
in  grammars.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  term  was  ap- 
plied, in  addition  to  their  married  style,  to  wives  and 
widows.  A  charge  of  non-attendance  at  church  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  brought  against  the  Catholic  wife 
of  Mr.  Petre,  of  Thomdon  Hall,  and  she  is  referred  to 
in  the  indictment  as  '*  Maria  Domina  Petre,  spinster, 
alias  dicta  Maria  Domina  Pefcre,  uxor  Johannes  Petre/' 
It  would  seem  that  the  word  formed  a  convenient  desig- 
nation for  all  women  who  occupied  their  time  with 
domestic  avocations. 
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THE  WATXB-SUFPLT  OF  VkXSA,—  TOWEB  OF  THE  ▲BTBBIAM 
WELL,  OBENELUC^SEB  PAGE  187. 

*'Have  you  fellows  heard  about  poor  Harvey  ?"  breath- 
lessly inquired  Captain  Jones,  bursting  in  upon  a  con- 
vivial party.  *'  Killed  at  polo  this  afternoon — pony  fell 
with  him,  and  kicked  him  in  the  head  trying  to  get  up. 
Only  lived  about  an  hour,  I  hear." 

"  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  guests.  ''  What 
will  Pullan  say  when  he  comes  back  from  leave  ?*' 

"Pullan  will  say  nothing,"  said  a  quiet,  dark-faced 
man.  *'  Harvey  has  told  him  by  this  time,  if  the  padres 
are  to  be  believed.  I  heard  this  morning  from  his 
brother  that  he  broke  his  neck,  out  pig-sticking,  ten 
days  ago." 

"  Poor  Sinclair !"  said  somebody,  and  the  party  soon 
broke  up. 

There  is  little  more  to  add. 

Within  six  weeks  from  that  day.  Dr.  Sinclair,  whilst 
bathing  in  the  Ganges,  was  seized  with  cramp,  and 
drowned  before  anybody  could  come  to  his  aid.  And  on 
the  very  night  of  his  death  there  burst  over  the  province 
such  a  storm  as  even  the  tropics  but  rarely  witness — a 
storm  which  sent  the  most  thoughtless  and  reckless  to 
their  prayers,  as  they  listened  trembling  to  the  crash  of 
the  elements.  And  ever,  above  the  howling  of  the 
wind  and  the  hiss  of  the  rain,  they  heard  between  the 
thunder-peals  a  low  angry  roar  that  told  how  the 
mighty  Granges  was  rising  in  its  fury,  to  burst  its  banks 
and  spread  desolation  far  and  wide. 

When  the  blue,  serene   morning  after   the  tempest 
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E'[TA  \V.  PIERCi:. 
Chapter    XXXIV.—  (Contini;  ed). 


liad  been  greatly  agitated  in  the  last  few 
the  solitary  silence  of  his  drawing  -  room 
heavily.  The  log  fire,  snapping  under 
,  shone  on  the  placqnes  of  Eashee  ware, 
wronght  in  open  designs  of  brass,  that 
in  the  oak. 
sat  down  with  his  feet  in  a  Enrdistftn  rug, 
shoulders  outlined  against  a  splendid 
piece  of  iflorentine  embroidery  that  was  carelessly  flung 
npoii  the  carved  back  of  his  chair.  He  looked  pale  and 
worn,  and  unspeakably  dejected.  Even  his  grand  piano 
could  not  charm  him  to-night.  -  -  - 
Vol  XXn.,  No.  2-13. 


''  I  know  what  is  keeping  you  at  the  Dale  ;  it  is  that 
girl  Mignon  !" 

Nina  Berkely*s  jealous  words  still  sounded  in  his  ears, 
and  sent  the  blood  plunging  in  great  painful  throbs 
through  his  heart.  Alas  !  his  miserable  secret  was  not 
his  own.  To  be  near  her,  to  breathe  the  same  air  that 
she  breathed,  to  look  at  the  spot  where  she  dwelt,  to 
catch  far-off  glimpses  of  her  across  the  intervening  river, 
even  though  he  no  longer  dared  to  trust  himself  in  her 
presence,  others  beside  himself  knew  that  these  things 
now  constituted  the  sum  total  of  Abel  Licpenard*s 
earthly  liappiness.  -  *^ 
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A  Frencli  clock  on  the  mantel  ticked  the  moments 
away.  A  burnt  brand  fell,  with  a  thud,  to  the  hearth. 
As  he  sat  in  deep  thought,  with  gaze  fixed  on  the  fire,  a 
velvek  portiere  near  him  was  pushed  suddenly  back,  and 
there,  on  his  threshold — could  he  believe  his  own  eyes  ? 
— like  a  bird  blown  in  by  some  fierce  tempest,  stood 
Mignon  herself,  colorless  as  if  in  great  distress,  yellow 
hair  in  disorder,  brown  eyes  filled  with  terror  and  dis- 
may.    Yes,  Mignon  there,  at  tliat  hour,  and  all  alone  I 

Lispenard  started  to  his  feet  An  involuntary  cry 
broke  from  his  lips. 

''Your 

She  came  straight  into  the  room,  breathless  as  a 
hunted  creature. 

*'  Oh,  Mr.  Lispenard,  save  me  I'*  she  implored. 

It;  was  not  a  time  for  many  words.  He  drew  her  down 
to  a  seat. 

**Try  to  tell  me  what  has  happened,'*  he  said. 

She  told  him,  looking  the  while  fearfully  over  her 
shoulder,  as  though  she  expected  to  see  her  unworthy 
kinsman  following  in  pursuit. 

"  To  whom  could  I  come  but  to  you  ?'*  shivered  the 
fugitive.  **  They  are  afraid  of  you ;  you  have  power 
over  them  ;  you  can  hold  them  at  bay.  And  you  are 
good  and  noble.  Aunt  Elinor  esteemed  and  trusted  you 
above  all  men."  She  made  a  pitiful  attempt  to  smile. 
"Could  any  one  be  in  a  worse  plight?  I  have  no 
friends,  no  refuge,  and  sooner  than  return  to  Bookwood, 
I  will  leap  into  the  river." 

She  had  cast  herself  upon  his  protection.  He  leaned 
silently  against  the  oak  manteL  A  terrible  temptation 
assailed  the  man.  His  great  chest  heaved  to  the  mad 
throbs  of  his  heart.  He  turned  and  looked  at  her  in  her 
maddening  young  beauty. 

**  I  can  save  you  from  your  kindred,  Mignon  ;    I  can 
le^gally  protect  you,  but  only  in  one  way,"  he  saiJ. 
;     "And  that?"  wQdly. 

"  Is — marriage.  Tour  uncle  claims  you  as  his  ward. 
He  has  not  gone  so  far  but  that  the  news  of  your  flight 
will  overtake  him,  and  bring  him  immediately  back  to 
Rookwood.  It  is  quite  true— they  fear  me  over  there, 
and,  in  one  sense,  I  have  them  in  my  power.  Take  my 
name,  Mignon — become  my  wife  !  In  no  other  way  can 
I  shelter  you  here— surely  you  see  this  yourself — in  no 
other  way  can  I  baffle  your  enemies." 

He  expected  to  see  her  shrink  in  terror ;  but  she  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was  trembling  through  all 
his  strong,  misshapen  body,  but  she  sat  white  and  still 
as  a  marble  creature.  Only  her  brown  eyes  assumed  a 
curious,  wondering  look.  There  was  a  moment  of 
f^ilence  ;  then  she  arose,  tall  and  beautiful,  on  the  Kur- 
distan rug. 

"You  ask  me  to  become  your  wife?"  she  said, 
calmly. 

"Yes  ;  immediately — this  very  night — this  very  hour  ! 
There  is  not  a  raomeut  to  lose." 

"Very  well,"  answered  Mignon  Vye  ;  "I  will  marry 
you,  Mr.  Lispenard,  at  any  time  !" 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

HOW  THEY  MET. 

In  a  dejected  fiame  of  mind  Esther  pursued  her  long 
and  wearisome  journey  westward.  Her  heart  misgave 
her  when  she  thought  of  her  father.  There  was  no 
mutual  love  betwixt  the  two.  How  would  Gilbert  Vye 
receive  her  at  Happy  Valley  ?  Not  with  pleasure,  surely, 
unless  the  sealed  message  which  Aunt  Deb  had  intrusted 
to  her  care  should  have  some  soothing  effect  upon,  his 


temper.  When  Esther  considered  that  he  had  never 
attempted  to  find  her  after  her  flight  from  Rookwood,  or 
to  hold  any  communication*  with  her,  her  spirits  fell. 
She  began  to  distrust  Aunt  Deb^s  judgment,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  mysterious  errand  upon  which  she  had 
been  sent 

She  had  taken  the  precaution  to  write  to  Gilbert  Vye 
in  advance,  and  beg  him  to  meet  her  at  Diamond  City, 
the  railway  terminus,  forty  miles  from  Happy  Valley. 
Would  he  heed  the  request? 

Throughout  her  journey  she  was  haunted  by  Hvely 
apprehensions  on  this  subject,  and  when  she  reached 
the  terminus  she  found  they  had  not  been  in  vain.  Ko 
Gilbert  Vye  was  there. 

It  was  a  dreary  Autumn  day.  Esther  took  Yefuge  in 
the  Diamond  Hotel,  an  ugly  frame  building,  with  a  bar 
that  seemed  to  be  ceaselessly  patronized  by  the  male 
element  of  this  rough  mining  town.  She  inquired  of  tbe 
landlord  if  there  was  a  gentleman  named  Vye  among 
his  guests. 

"No,  miss,"  answered  the  man,  "never  heard  of  such 
a  party." 

"He  is  my  father.  I  had  hoped  to  find  him  waiting 
for  me  here,"  explained  Esther.  "He  lives  on  a  ranch 
in  the  township  of  Happy  Valley. " 

"  You  don't  say  !  I*m  something  of  a  stranger  in 
these  parts  myself — come  from  Vermont.  Haven*t  been 
at  the  mines  but  a  few  weeks.  I'm  blessed  if  I  know 
where  Happy  Valley  is.  Your  dad  hasn't  shown  himself 
yet ;  but  you'd  better  wait  a  spelL  He'll  be  sure  to 
turn  up." 

The  rain  poured  in  torrents,  the  mud  was  deep  in  tbe 
miserable  streets  of  Diamond  City.  Esther  concluded  to 
wait  that  day  at  the  hotel,  and  if  Gilbert  Vye  failed  to 
appear  to  go  on  alone  to  Happy  Valley  by  the  stage  that 
left  Diamond  City  just  before  nightfall.  Thus  for  no 
one  had  molested  her  on  her  journey  or  made  her  afraid. 

She  spent  the  dreary  day  in  fruitless  waiting.  From 
the  window  of  the  hotel  she  looked  out  on  a  street  filled 
with  log  huts,  canvas  tents  and  board  shanties.  Every 
other  door  seemed  to  open  into  a  saloon.  As  the  dark 
drew  on,  sooty  oil-lamps  began  to  flare  weakly  out  in  tbe 
reeking  barrooms.  There  was  one  across  the  way  in 
which  dice  were  rattling.  She  could  even  hear  the  call 
of  the  dealers.  A  brawl  was  going  on  there,  too,  and 
shots  were  flying  across  the  billiard-tables.  Pack  mules 
and  Mexican  donkeys,  laden  with  tools  and  provisions 
for  distant  mining  camps,  passed  along  the  street  A 
swart  rider,  in  flannel  clothes  and  battered  sombrero, 
with  a  bright  -  barreled  Winchester  swung  across  his 
high-pommeled  saddle,  rode  by  through  the  wet  After 
him  came  a  miner  on  a  shaggy  burro,  so  small  that  the 
man's  heels  almost  touched  the  ground. 

Oh,  where  was  Gilbert  Vye  ?  Plainly  he  did  not  mean 
to  meet  her  !  She  summoned  the  landlord  at  last,  and 
bade  him  secui'e  a  seat  for  her  in  the  evening  stage  for 
Hapi^y  Valley. 

The  sitting-room  of  the  hotel  had  been  given  over  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  handsome  young  lady  from  the 
East.  An  hour  before  starting-time,  as  Esther  aat  before 
the  fire  taking  a  solitary  cup  of  tea,  the  landlord  tapped 
at  the  door. 

"  There's  a  gent  outside  who  has  come  to  the  terminus 
to  meet  a  lady  from  the  East,"  he  announced.  "It  ain't 
your  father,  miss,"  with  a  broad  grin  ;  "  but  maybe  iVs 
somebody  he's  sent." 

"  Will  you  ask  him  to  come  in  ?"  said  Esther,  with  a 
throb  of  painful  susx>ense.  She  arose  in  haste  tu  leceive 
her  visitor,  *^ 
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He  entered — his  handsome  figure  splashed  with  the 
mad  of  a  long,  hard  ride,  his  militarj  overcoat  dripping 
with  wet.     It  was  Victor  Shirlaw. 

Both  stood  petrified  with  amazement ;  then  Shirlaw 
reeled  back  a  step. 

''Esther  r 

She  grew  rigid  and  forbidding. 

''It  is  not  possible  that  you  hare  been  sent  to  meet 
me  ?"  she  said,  sharplj. 

He  grew  red,  then  pale. 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  stammered  ;  "  this  is  some  mistake 
of  the  landlord.  I  came  to  meet  mj  sister,  who  is  to 
spend  the  Winter  with  me  at  my  frontier  post.  She 
Avrote  that  she  would  probably  arrive  in  Diamond  City 
to-day.  But  you— what  has  brought  you  to  Colorado, 
Esther  ?" 

"Pardon  me,  if  I  decline  to  enter  into  explanations,'* 
answered  Esther,  coldly. 

The  light  of  the  oil  lamp  shone  on  them  both.  He 
looked  older,  graver  than  when  she  had  last  seen  him 
at  Eookwood.  She  stood  up  splendid,  repellent,  un- 
approachable. Some  sudden  panic  seemed  to  seize 
Shirlaw. 

*'  I  understand  !"  he  stammered ;  **  you  have  come  out 
here  to  join  your  father — you  expect  him  to  meet  you  at 
this  place  !  Yes,  it  must  be  so  I  Lispenard  wrote  me 
that  Gilvert  Vye  had — ah — returned  West.  Oh,  this  is 
frightful !" 

She  stared  in  cold  surprise. 

**You  agitate  yourself  needlessly.  Captain  Shirlaw. 
My  plans,  present  or  future,  cannot  concern  you  in  the 
least" 

The  alarm  in  his  bonny  face  did*  not  subside. 

"True— too  true  !"  he  answered,  bitterly,  **  and  yet  I 
cannot  refrain  from  warning  you,  when  I  find  you  in 
danger.  That  day,  when  I  saved  you  from  self-destruc- 
tion at  Rook  wood,  you  vowed  to  hate  me  always,  Esther 
— how  well  you  have  kept  your  word  !  If  you  have  come 
West  to  seek  a  home  with  your  father,  take  my  advice — 
the  advice  of  one  who  has  your  safety  close  at  heart,  and 
tarn  back  without  delay — turn  back,  before  you  either 
see  Gilbert  Vye,  or  hear  of  him  !'* 

He  was  laboring  under  a  great  disadvantage,  and  he 
knew  it.  By  the  flash  in  her  eyes,  by  the  curl  of  her 
Lip,  he  saw  that  she  resented  his  interference. 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Esther— Miss  Vye,"  he  en- 
treated, humbly,  "  and  do  believe  that  I  am  not  prying 
into  your  afiairs — that  it  is  not  curiosity  which  urges 
me  to  question  yon.  Ton  are  alone  in  a  strange  place. 
Jou  may  be  rushing  unconsciously  into  great  danger 
— be  warned  in  time." 

She  smiled,  ironically.  Time  had  not  softened  her 
heart  toward  Mignon*s  false  lover. 

"  You  evidently  are  no  friend  of  my  father.  Perhaps 
your  heartless  desertion  of  Mignon  put  enmity  betwixt 
yon  two." 

"It  was  better  to  desert  Mignon  than  to  marry  her 
without  love,"  replied  Shirlaw,  gloomily,  evasively. 
"How  can  I  frame  my  fears  in  pi^per  and  eflfectivo 
words,  Esther  ?  It  is  not  safe  for  you  to  put  yourself  in 
your  father's  care — you  cannot  ti'ust  your  father  !  Don't 
look  at  me  like  that.  You  see  he  is  not  here  to  meet 
you  to-day — lie  dare  not  show  himself  in  Diamond  City. 
Both  you  and  Mignon  are  ignorant  of  many,  many  things 
in  OObert  Vye's  life.  I  beg— I  entreat  you  to  be  careful 
what  you  do,  Esther  I" 

"  I  cannot  trust  my  father  !"  she  echoe/^.  indimiaritlv. 
"  He  daT«  not  meet  me  at  Diamond  City  I  These  are 
strange  charges !    JtTay,  what  has  he  done  T* 


"  It  is  quite  imjwssible  for  me  lo  tell  you  !"  groaned 
Shirlaw. 

"  You  are  vague  and  incoherent !"  she  sneered.  **  Can 
I  trust  you  ? — ^I  think  not !  I  have  not  come  to  seek  a 
home  in  the  West,  but  simply  to  accomplish  a  mission 
for  another  party.  When  that  is  done,  I  shall  return  to 
Massachusetts— more  than  this,  I  decline  to  say. " 

He  lookeil  relieved,  but  unsatisfied. 

"You  repulse  my  attempts  to  win  your  confidence," 
he  sighed.  "You  will  not  allow  me  to  befriend  you.  I 
see  that  you  are  implacable.  You  have  been  cherishing 
anger  against  me  since  that  unhappy  night  at  Book- 
wood." 

"On  the  contrary,"  she  answered,  with  cold  indiffer- 
ence, "I  have  not  given  you  a  single  thought." 

He  colored  with  pain  and  mortification.  They  stood  in 
that  bare  room,  she  pale  and  disdainful,  he  fiushed  and 
shaken  ;  his  cap  in  his  hand,  the  wet  dripping  off  his 
military  cloak,  and  making  tiny  pools  on  the  bare  boards 
of  the  floor.  On  his  long  ride  through  silver-blue  sage- 
brush, and  swirling  yellow  streams,  and  the  deep,  tena- 
cious mud  of  the  wide  trail,  Victor  Shirlaw  had  little 
dreamed  that  he  was  hastening  to  meet  again  this 
woman,  whose  fatal  beauty  still  overpowered  him  like 
a  delirium — this  woman  whom  he  had  never  thought 
to  see  more.  And  the  unexpected  interview  seemed 
likely  to  be  a  most  unpleasant  one. 

"  You  have  not  given  me  a  thought  ?**  he  repeated  ; 
"  cruel  words,  Esther,  for  your  image,  from  the  hour  of 
our  wretched  parting,  has  never  been  absent  from  my 
eyes,  nor  your  memory  from  my  mind." 

She  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  Then  it  is  time  for  you  to  cease  from  such  folly, 
Captain  Shirlaw — ^it  offends  me  deeply  ;  I  have  neither 
pity  nor  respect  for  it. " 

"  I  do  not  seek  your  pity,  Esther  I  I  know  beyond  a 
doubt  that  you  are  not  for  me ;  but,"  defiantly,  "  you 
cannot  hinder  me  from  loving  you  till  I  die  I" 

She  leaned  against  the  table,  thrilling  with  despair 
and  shame. 

"Oh," she  cried,  "this  is  an  insxdt  greater  than  I 
can  bear  1" 

"Is  it  an  insult,"  he  answered,  indignantly,  "for  a 
man  to  ask  the  love  of  a  woman  ?  to  offer  her  all  that 
is  best  and  noblest  in  himself  ?  to  love  her  faithfully, 
and  with  all  the  strength  and  power  of  his  being  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "the  deadliest  of  insults,  when 
the  woman  is  already  married. " 

He  staggered  back,  and  stared  blankly. 

"You  force  me  to  tell  you  my  secret,"  she  cried.  "I 
am  a  wife — I  was  a  wife  when  I  first  saw  you  at  Book- 
wood  1" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  She  would  not  look 
at  him.  She  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  his  handsome 
face  had  grown  gray  and  strange. 

"  And  did  you  love  your  husband  then  ?'*  ho  asked, 
at  last. 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  love  him  still  ?" 

"  More  than  my  own  soul.  Captain  Shirlaw  !" 

"  I  see  now  why  you  were  so  cold,"  he  muttered  ;  "  so 
insensible  to  all  my  passion.  I  also  see  that  your  mar- 
riage must  have  been  a  most  unhappy  one." 

She  was  silent,  but  her  face  told  him  that  he  had 
guessed  well. 

"Married  or  single,  it  is  the  same,  after  all,"  he  con- 
tinued, sadly.  "  You  are  as  far  from  me,  in  either  case, 
as  pole  from  pole.  A  fact  that  might  be  an  insuperable 
l>arrier  to  happy  love,  cannot  affect  a  passion  that  has 
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grown  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  disconragement  and 
despair/' 

*'Now  that  you  know  the  truth,  Captain  Shirlaw," 
said  Esther,  "  I  beg  you  will  leave  me,  and  come  near 
me  no  more." 

"Leave  you  in  this  place — alone?''  he  cried.  "There 
is  a  love  that  serves  for  selfish  reward — there  is  another 
that  can  serve  for  love's  sake  only  ;  believe  me,  mine  is 
of  the  latter  kind.  May  I  not  offer,  and  can  you  not 
accept,  my  help,  my  protection,  Esther  ?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  firmly  ;  "  I  need  neither.  I  must 
repeat  the  request  that  I  have  already  made — ^leave  me  1" 

He  retreated  toward  the  door. 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should,  in  any  place,  or  under 
any  circumstances,  disregard  a  known  wish  of  yours  I 
Since  you  will  have  it  so — farewell  I" 

He  made  her  a  deep  bow,  and  went  out,  closing  the 
door  after  him. 

In  a  state  of  sore  perplexity  Esther  stood  in  the 
meagre  sitting-room.  Shirlaw's  words  concerning  Gilbert 
Vye  disturbed  her  greatly.  Should  she  heed  his  warn- 
ing, and  return  at  once  to  Aunt  Deb — return,  with  her 
errand  undone  ?  No,  that  could  not  be.  The  stage  had 
already  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hotel — a  hundred 
protesting  voices  could  not  hold  her  back  from  Happy 
Valley  now.  She  paid  her  bill  and  made  ready  to  depart. 
Shirlaw  had  vanished.  The  good-natured  landlord  es- 
corted her  to  the  coach-door,  and  held  it  open  for  her 
to  enter. 

"I  wish  you  a  safe  journey,  miss,"  he  said  ;  "  you  are 
going  in  good  company." 

She  looked  around  and  saw  that  she  had  the  whole 
vehicle  to  herself. 

"  Am  I  to  be  the  sole  passenger  on  this  night-ride  ?" 
she  asked. 

"Oh,  no,  miss," said  the  landlord,  with  a  grin  ;  "  there 
are  others  bound  the  same  way,  and  I  reckon  they'll  be 
able  to  keep  you  from  harm. " 

The  driver  came  stalking  out'  of  the  bar-room,  smack- 
ing his  lips,  significantly.  He  was  covered  with  oilskin 
to  protect  him  from  the  wet.  He  climbed  to  his  seat  and 
gathered  up  the  reins,  but  the  horses  remained  motion- 
less. From  the  bar-room  a  voice  called  after  him,  de- 
risively : 

"Look  out  for  your  dust  to-night,  pard.  Black  Dave's 
been  heard  of  along  your  road,  and  he  shows  no  mercy 
to  drivers." 

Jehu  gave  a  chuckling  laugh. 

"  Black  Dave !"  he  answered,  there  above  Esther's 
head,  "  I'm  blessed  if  he  ain't  the  very  chap  I'm  hoping 
to  see  to-night !  I'd  rather  meet  him  than  my  own 
father." 

A  moment  after  a  man  entered  the  stage  and  took  a 
seat  beside  Esther.  Another  and  another  followed,  and 
still  others,  silently,  unobtrusively,  until  the  coach  was 
entirely  filled.  They  were  quiet-looking  fellows,  dressed 
very  much  alike  in  rough  coats  and  well-worn  sombreros. 
As  the  last  of  the  number  stepped  into  the  vehicle,  his 
rough  coat  accidentally  blew  back,  and  under  it  Esther 
saw  a  belt  stuck  with  a  bowie-knife  and  a  pair  of  six- 
shooters. 

It  was  for  these  men  that  Jehu  had  been  waiting.  He 
now  cracked  his  whip,  and  oflf  started  the  horses  through 
the  mud  and  wet  on  the  long  journey  of  forty  miles 
south. 

A  pang  of  misgiving  thrilled  through  Esther,  as  she 
glanced  around  the  stage.  In  this  company  of  strange, 
armed  men,  with  none  of  her  own  sex  by,  she  was  to 
travel  to  Happy  Valley.    At  the  comer  of  the  muddy. 


twilight  street,  a  group  of  idlers  stood  in  some  sort  of 
consultation.  As  the  stage  rattled  by,  they  lifted  their 
voices,  and  called  after  it : 

"  The  road-agents  are  out  again.  Keep  a  right  snurt 
grip  on  your  buckskin  wallets,  gentlemen  !  ToqH  be 
shorn  like  sheep  if  Dave  crosses  your  way  to-night  I" 

The  men  inside  the  coach  exchanged  glances,  and  the 
one  nearest  Esther  said  to  her,  quietly  : 

"Beg  pardon,  ma'am—it's  a  pity  you're  aboard  this 
stage.  But  don't  you  be  afraid—- we'll  do  the  best  we 
can  to  take  care  of  you  !" 

CHAPTER  XXXVL 

AT  THB  TOWKB. 

**  I  FBONouNop  you  -man  and  wife  !  What  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

Mignon  heard  the  voice  of  the  clergyman  as  one  hears 
sounds  in  a  dream.  It  was  over ;  she  was  the  wile  of 
Abel  Lispenard. 

All  had  been  done— license  procured  and  clergyman 
summoned  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  The  French  clock 
on  the  mantel  was  now  pointing  to  the  hour  of  one, 
and  the  sleepy,  wondering  divine,  who  had  been  called 
from  his  bed  to  tie  the  matrimonial  knot,  bestowed  bis 
blessing  on  this  new  union  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast  uid 
departed,  a  sadly  mystified  and  perplexed  man. 

Abel  lispenard  looked  at  his  bride. 

"At  least,  1  have  saved  you  from  the  Vyes,"  he  said. 

Her  hand  slipped  from  his  hold. 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  Then  something  within  her 
seemed  suddenly  to  give  way.  The  strain  on  her  phy- 
sical strength  had  been  great  She  groped  toward  the 
nearest  chair  and  fell  into  it,  half  unconscious. 

The  next  that  she  knew  Lispenard  was  holding  a 
glass  of  wine  to  her  lips. 

"  My  poor  child  !"  she  heard  him  sigh  ;  "my  poor, 
poor  child  !" 

Then  he  stepped  forward  and  rang  the  bell.  A  middle- 
aged  servant  answered  it 

"Molly,  take  care  of  your  new  mistress,"  he  said, 
shortly,  "she  is  quite  worn  out." 

Mignon  arose,  with  the  woman's  assistance,  and  went 
away  to  a  chamber  in  the  tower. 

"  Let  me  rest—only  let  me  rest,"  she  sobbed,  and  she 
cast  herself  down  upon  the  luxurious  bed,  and,  utterly 
exhausted,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

And  in  the  room  below,  where  the  log  fire  had  grown 
dull  under  the  oak  mantel,  Abel  Lispenard  sat,  till 
morning  turned  the  East  ruddy,  and  the  hearth  became 
a  gray  cavern  of  ashes.  Haggard,  silent  and  absorbed, 
the  bridegroom  sat  there,  while  in  the  chamber  overhead 
his  bride  slept  on  as  unconscious  as  the  dead. 

Had  he  acted  wisely  ?  Had  he  taken  any  undue  ad- 
vantage of  the  girl's  forlorn  condition  ?  It  was  too  late 
to  ask  such  questions  now.  She  was  his  wife — ^won  un- 
&irly,  perhaps — won  without  even  the  mention  of  such 
a  word  as  love  ;  but  still  his  wife,  to  have  and  to  keep, 
till  death  should  part  them  ! 

He  went  through  the  form  of  breakfast  alone,  con- 
scious that  his  servants  were  watching  him  cnrioQaly, 
then  he  descended  to  his  frosty  garden,  and  rowed  across 
the  river  to  Rookwood. 

The  door  of  the  old  house  was  opened  to  him  by  Philip 
Vye  himself— Philip  Vye,  who  had  arrived  on  the  first 
train  from  town,  and  who  looked  greatly  ruffled  and 
alarmed. 

"  I  bring  you  news  of  your  niece,"  said  Lispenard,  as 
he  followed  the  lawyer  to  his  library.     )Q1C 

Vye  turned  sharply  upon  him,     "  Ha  !"CJ 
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Frog-man  wrote,  *  and  the  house  will  be  closed  till  jon, 
its  owner,  order  otherwise." 

He  had  put  her  enemies  nnder  her  feet. 

Mignon  went  to  a  window  of  the  tower  and  looked 
across  the  river.  Yes,  silence  and  loneliness  reigned 
there.  The  shutters  of  the  old  mansion  were  closed, 
and  the  grounds  wore  a  deserted  air. 

"In  spite  of  all  that  has  passed,  uncle  Philip,"  sighed 
Mignon,  **  I  pity  you  now  1" 

Then  she  wrote  a  little  letter  of  thanks,  that  seemed, 
somehow,  very  stiff  and  formal,  and  sent  it  to  the  man 
at  St.  Margaret's  Home. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  she  began  to  adapt  herself  to  her 
new  conditions.  She  caressed  his  fawning  dogs  ;  she  sat 
down  to  his  piano  and  struck  a  few  notes,  but  the  sound 
frightened  her— Lispenard  seemed  standing  at  her  very 
side — so  she  rose  hurriedly  and  closed  the  instrument. 

She  went  to  his  library  and  spent  long  hours  among 
the  priceless  bric-a-brac  there,  and  the  wealth  of  books 
gathered  from  every  country.  As  if  under  a  spell  she 
wandered  through  the  grandeur  of  his  marvelous  rooms, 
and  the  bloom  and  fragrance  of  his  great  conservatories, 
where  a  tropic  Summer  reigned,  in  vivid  contrast  to  the 
wintry  New  England  landscape  outside. 

She  would  stand  before  her  mirror  and  say  to  the  pale, 
beautiful  image  reflected  in  it,  **  You  are  Mignon  Vye  no 
longer.  You  have  married  that  strange  man,  Abel  lispe- 
nard ;  do  you  not  know  ?"  But  the  words  always  had  an 
odd  ring  in  her  ears,  and  brought  sometimes  a  smile, 
sometimes  a  shudder  with  them. 

Ope  day  she  opened  a  drawer  in  his  library  table,  and 
came  upon  a  photograph  of  Victor  Shirlaw.  Hand- 
some, dihonnairej  the  life-like  face  of  the  brown  captain 
looked,  as  of  old,  upon  his  jilted  love.  Long  and  wistfully 
Mignon  gazed  upon  it.  She  did  not  weep,  she  did  not 
even  sigh.    She  was  amazed  at  her  own  lack  of  emotion. 

"He  is  nothing  to  me  now,"  she  murmured,  drearily. 
"  I  am  but  seventeen,  and  yet  it  seems  that  I  have 
already  outlived  love.  He  is  as  dead  to  me  as  though 
he  lay  under  the  graveyard  sod. " 

And  then  she  put  the  photograph  back  in  the  drawer, 
and  turned  the  key  upon  it. 

Regularly  each  day  a  message  arrived  from  Lispenard 
— ^brief,  but  always  kind  and  full  of  solicitude  for  her 
comfort.  Was  she  well  ?  Did  she  lack  anything  ?  Had 
she  any  ungratified  wishes  ?  As  for  himself,  he  was  still 
at  the  Home,  comforting  Laurent  in  his  last  hours,  and 
following  through  trusty  agents  the  clew  to  Lilian's  lost 
child.  So  many  years  had  passed  since  its  disappearance 
that  he  found  the  search  beset  with  great  difficulties. 

At  first  Mignon  read  these  messages  listlessly  ;  then 
with  growing  interest.  In  her  enchanted  tower  the  girl- 
bride  began  to  feel  a  lively  concern  in  the  fate  of  Lilian 
Lispenard's  child.  Sometimes,  of  windy  nights,  she 
fancied  the  ghost  of  the  dead  beauty  walked  in  the  fast- 
closed  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  She  seemed 
to  hear  her  sighs  and  fleeting  footsteps.  Perhaps  the 
spectral  creature  was  likewise  looking  for  the  baby  lost 
on  that  sorrowful  return  from  France,  long  years  before. 
Lispenard  entered  into  no  details.  Mignon  vaguely  won- 
dered what  clew  he  had  obtained,  and  how  long  his  quest 
would  continue  ;  but  she  had  no  opportunity  to  ask  these 
questions,  for  she  did  not  answer  any  of  his  daily  mes- 
sages— ^indeed,  he  had  not  requested  her  to  do  so. 

And  did  Beauty  in  the  tower  of  the  Beast  never  think 
of  her  father  ?  Often,  and  with  anxious  yearning.  In  the 
queer,  enchanted  sort  of  existence  which  she  now  led, 
ttie  thought  of  Gilbert  Vye  intruded  constantly.  Where 
was  he  ?    Why  did  he  not  write  to  her  ?    Sometimes  she 


would  sit  before  the  log-fire  in  the  drawing-room,  with 
Lispenard*s  dogs  around  her,  and  weep  wildly  at  the  re- 
membrance of  her  childhood's  idol.  Sometimes  she 
would  stand  for  hours  in  some  window  and  strain  her 
great  brown  eyes  into  the  distance,  praying  passionately 
for  him  to  come  back  to  her,  or,  if  that  might  not  be,  for 
some  news  of  his  fate.  Mignou*s  heart  was  still  as  true 
as  steel  to  the  father  who  had  vanished  so  mysteriously 
out  of  her  life — vanished,  never  more  to  return. 

It  was  a  chilly  Winter  day.  Mignon  dined  early,  and 
then  went  out  into  the  grounds  with  the  dogs  and 
wandered  about  there  for  a  long  time,  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none. 

There  was  no  snow  on  the  earth,  save  pallid  heaps, 
dwindling  here  and  there  in  low  hollows.  The  level  sun 
sank  red  and  low  behind  the  brown  lawns  ;  the  winds 
were  all  at  rest.  That  oppressive  stillness  which  is 
known  only  to  a  Winter  landscape,  brooded  over  every- 
thing. Mignon  was  dawdling  about  Lilian  Lispenard*s 
garden,  watching  the  sparrows  picking  up  the  scattered 
seeds,  when,  of  a  sudden,  she  heard  a  footstep,  the  soft 
swish  of  a  woman's  garments.  She  looked  up  and  saw 
advancing  down  the  path,  all  in  sealskin  and  velvet, 
that  vivacious  brunette,  Nina  JBerkely. 

The  two  girls  surveyed  each  other  in  silence  for  a 
moment. 

"Did  you  marry  him  for  his  money?"  said  Miss 
Berkely,"  dryly. 

A  streak  of  color  shot  into  Mignon's  rose-leaf  cheek. 

**  Certainly  not,"  she  answered. 

**For  Ins  social  position?" 

**No,"  with  cold  scorn  ;  **a  thousand  times  no !" 

"For  what,  then?" 

**I  married  him  because  I  cotdd  not  help  it,"  said 
Mignon. 

**  A  novel  reason,  truly  !" 

"And  oh  I" — with  a  real  concern  in  her  voice — "I 
quite  forgot,  till  this  moment.  Miss  Berkely,  that  you 
loved  him  !" 

"  You  delightful  simpleton  !    He  sent  me  here  to-day." 

"  Indeed  1" 

"  To  see  how  you  were  getting  on— if  you  had  grown 
lonely  and  all  that  !" 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  him." 

Nina  Berkeley  laughed,  but  in  a  very  hysterical  way. 
Lispenard's  bride,  standing  there,  with  the  setting  sun 
shining  on  her  dazzling  tints,  filled  the  poetess  with 
raging  despair. 

**  It  is  the  old  story  !"  she  said,  bitterly  ;  "  he  flings 
his  grand  heart  away  on  a  pink  and  white  face  and  some 
yellow  hair  !" 

Mignon  was  not  the  simpleton  which  the  poetess  sup- 
posed her  to  be. 

"  You  err,"  she  answered  with  dignity  ;  "  he  married 
me  because  he  pitied  me,  and  for  no  other  reason — be- 
cause I  stood  alone  and  undefended.  My  kindred  across 
the  river  had  treated  me  very  badly — I  was  forced  to  fly 
from  them— forced  to  appeal  to  Abel  Lispenard  for  help. 
Then  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances," naively,  "I  could  not  refuse." 

Nina  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

"Is  this  a  true  version  of  the  story  ?"  she  asked, 
dryly.  "Lispenard  himself  would  tell  me  nothing.  Do 
men  marry  for  such  reasons  ?" 

"Generous,  kind-hearted  men — why  not  ?" 

"Could  he  not  have  defended  you  in  some  other  way?" 

"  He  said  no,  he  could  not ;  and  he  is  truth  itself." 

"And  he  left  you  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed 1    No,  you  need  not  explain.     I  am  aware  that  he 
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is  at  St  Margftret*s  Home,  with  his  dying  brother-in-law. 
It  seems  that  poor  Lilian  Lispenard  was  married  to  her 
French  adventurer,  after  alL  Are  jon  quite  contented 
■  here  at  the  tower  ?'* 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  miss  Lispenard  ?" 

"Certainly  not." 

Nina  Berkely  laughed  again,  but  not  in  a  mirthful 
way. 

"  Oh,  this  is  unique  !  You  blind,  foolish  girl !  You 
remind  me  of  some  pretty,  untutored  savage  who  finds  a 
jewel  worth  a  kingdom,  and  does  not  even  dream  of  its 
value.  In  some  other  sphere  of  being,  lispenard  and  I 
will  meet  again.  There,  I  shall  triumph— not  you.  There, 
mind  will  conquer — ^not  matter.  Well,  your  husband 
asked  me,  as  a  x>drsonal  favor,  to  come  to  you,  and,  in 
case  I  should  find  you  pining  here,  to  take  you  back  to 
town  with  me.  My  carriage  is  at  the  door.  Pray  con- 
sent to  become  my  guest  for  awhile.  I  am  sure  you 
look  bored  and  lonely." 

Perhaps  the  girl  of  seventeen  was  growing  somewhat 
tired  of  Lispenard's  great,  silent  house.  Her  face  be- 
trayed her  pleasure. 

"  I  am  not  bored,  I  am  not  lonely.  Miss  Berkely,"  she 
protested  ;  "but,  all  the  same,  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
go  with  you."  

CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

HIS  liASr  SHOT. 

Inside  the  stage  utter  silence  reigned.  The  men  in 
the  rough  coats  and  sombreros  sat  like  so  many  wooden 
^gures.  Yet  they  were  not  sleeping.  The  steady  light 
of  their  eyes  under  their  wide  hats  seemed  almost  un- 
canny. Their  presence  grew  strangely  oppressive  to 
Esther.  She  shrank  closer  into  her  own  comer,  and, 
with  difficulty,  resigned  herself  to  the  prospect  of  a 
long  and  londy  night -ride  in  this  mute,  mysterious 
company. 

The  mining  town  was  soon  left  behind.  Darkness  fell 
on  the  foothills  and  the  great  ranges,  crowding  peak 
upon  peak,  rank  behind  rank,  along  the  horizon.  The 
smell  of  resinous  spruce  filled  the  wind.  The  lumber- 
ing coach  passed  hill-sidesj  where  campers  and  pro- 
spectors had  built  evening  fires  and  were  boiling  coffee 
and  cooking  rashers  of  bacon.  Wilder  and  lonelier  grew 
the  road.  After  awhile  the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds  broke 
and  the  moon  shone  over  a  distant  ridge. 

On  and  on  went  the  stage.  The  armed  men  inside 
began  to  grow  impatient — they  were  waiting  for  some- 
thing that  did  not  come. 

"  Has  the  derned  coyote  given  us  the  slip  ?"  muttered 
one,  breaking  the  long  silence,  at  last 

"  *Twouldn't  be  surprisin*,"  answered  another  ;  "but 

'  keep  CDol.    There's  but  one  thing  sure  about  luck,  as  the 

Leadville  miners  say,  and  that  is— it's  bound  to  change  !" 

Presently  the  stage  entered  a  lonely  piece  of  pine- 
wood.  Jehu,  overhead,  was  whistling  merrily  to  his 
horses,  and  Esther,  in  her  corner,  sat  occupied  with 
conjectures  as  to  what  her  reception  at  Happy  Valley 
was  to  be,  when,  of  a  sudden,  there  was  a  loud  tramp 
of  hoofs  in  the  road,  the  jingle  of  stirrups  and  bridles, 
a  confused  murmur,  and  then  a  voice,  like  a  trumpet. 

**  Halt  r  it  cried. 

The  stage  came  to  an  abrupt  stand.  An  electric  thrill 
seemed  to  pass  through  the  men  inside.  Asyif  by  magic 
every  hand  instantly  held  a  six-shooter.      ^ 

"  Black  Dave  and  his  road-agents  are  lipon  us,  miss," 
said  he  who  sat  nearest  to  Esther.  "  !lteep  in  the  stage 
and  don't  disturb  yourself,  whatever  l^kppens. 
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Even  as  he  spoke  the  coach-door  flew  open,  and  a  &oe 
looked  into  the  vehicle. 

"  'Light,  gents  and  ladies !"  cried  a  voice  that  was 
strangely  familiar  to  Esther's  ears. 

She  saw  a  figure  in  a  deerskin  shirt  and  embroidered 
jacket  holding  a  revolver  with  the  muzzle  ik>inting  into 
the  coach.  She  saw  a  face  —  unmasked  this  night- 
brown,  handsome,  glowing  with  evil  fire  under  a  broad 
sombrero,  and  with  an  amazed  cry  she  recognized  it : 

'' Father  r 

He  heard  her— surely  he  heard  her,  for  the  muzzle  of 
the  revolver  fell,  and  he  made  an  involuntary  step  back- 
ward. At  the  same  instant  a  grim  voice  inside  the  stage 
called  out : 

"  We  thought  you  wouldn't  disappoint  us  this  time, 
Dave  !  We've  been  on  your  trail  a  right  smart  while, 
you  know  !" 

"  Vigilants,  by  Heaven  !"  cried  Dave,  hoarsely. 

The  moon  was  shining  straight  down  through  the  tree- 
tops.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  every  man  was  out  of 
the  stage  and  in  the  road.  There  was  a  terrific  yell  from 
the  road-agents — the  cry  of  desperate,  savage  men  in  a 
hand-to-hand  struggle  for  life  —  a  deafening  crack  of 
revolvers,  and  Esther,  frantic  with  terror,  and  quite  un- 
mindful of  personal  danger,  sprang  from  the  stage  into 
the  midst  of  the  mSl4e. 

''Father/    Father  T 

Her  distracted  voice,  piercing  sharply  through  the  np- 
roar,  must  have  stabbed  Gilbert  Vye's  bold,  bad  heart 
like  a  knife.  His  child  there,  and  calling  him  by  name ! 
Perhaps  her  presence  unnerved  his  hand  and  weakened 
his  courage. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  this  daughter  of  Cain  sav 
her  father  standing  at  bay  in  the  midst  of  the  vigilants. 
It  was  his  last  fight,  and  he  knew  it  His  back  iras 
to  a  tree,  his  blood-stained  face,  for  he  was  alreadj 
wounded,  to  the  foe. 

Where  were  his  men  ?  Either  dead  in  the  road  or 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  vigilants. 

Alone,  unsupported,  Gilbert  Yye  stood  there  ixmfront- 
ing  his  doom,  in  full  view  of  the  unhappy  giii  who  had 
traveled  so  many  weary  miles  to  see  him  once  moate, 

"  Don't  shoot  him  !"  shouted  an  ominous  yolee  ;  *'iake 
him  alive  !" 

Some  one  with  unerring  aim  threw  a  latmt  II  bad 
been  determined  long  before  what  death  the  Um|  of  the 
road-agents  was  to  die.  One  fearful  scream  teoU  from 
Esther,  and  then,  swift  as  lightning,  a  hand  teiii'tehind 
seized  her,  and  pressed  a  handkerchief  to  her  tfm> 

"  Come  away  !"  cried  the  agitated  voice  of  VMoT  8hi^ 
law;  "come  away,  Esther—this  sight  will  kill  yfHf 

He  had  just  swung  himself  out  of  the  saddlik  tb  ^as 
white  and  breathless  with  a  long,  hard  gdla|l||jiild  he 
had  no  thought  for  the  desperate  struggle  Ift'lbft  road 
save  as  it  concerned  that  horrified  girL  Sm  ijdbd  to 
free  herself  from  him,  but  he  held  her  faak '      * 

"  My  father  !    Oh,  it  is  my  father  I"  she  vOt^f 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  God  help  you !  1  tofairten  at 
Bookwood.     Do  you  understand  my  waiiiui||f  liMl/*' 

She  was  past  reply.  A  curtain  of  dBAw&mMH^V^ 
mercifully  upon  her.  She  fell  forward  on  fiUdli^  am 
without  breath  or  motion. 

It  was  a  half-hour  before  she  awoke  to  ooM^liiSDees 
again.  Then  she  found  herself  lying  on  a  hmtA  Art  floor, 
with  Shirlaw's  cloak  spread  under  her,  and  Shiriaw  him- 
self kneeling  by  her  side  trying  to  force  a  lew  drops  of 
brandy  down  her  throat.  She  was  in  the  log  cabin  oft 
miner,  on  a  hillside  rising  just  above  that  pine  wood  where 
the  fight  betwixt  the  vigilants  and  road-agents  had  been. 
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In  tlio  rudo  stoao  Uroplaco  crackled  a  brisk  flame,  bnt 
the  owner  of  the  abode  l.ad  considerately  taken  himself 
out  of  the  way.  The  moment  Esther  regained  her  senses 
Shirlaw  moved  quietly  bsuik  from  her.  She  staggered  to 
her  feet ;  she  spoke  no  word,  bnt  her  eyes  sought  his 
in  wild  inquiry.  He  saw  that  it  was  best  to  tell  her  all, 
and  at  onoe. 

**  He  is  dead  I"  he  said,  turning  his  face  aside. 
"  They  hung  him  ?" 

**  No.  Ho  had  left  one  charge  in  his  revolver.  As  the 
lariat  touched  his  neck,  he  sent  that  last  bullet  through 
his  own  heart." 
She  wrung  her  hands  in  dumb  anguish. 
**For  many  weeks  past,"  continued  Shiilaw,  in  a  low 
voice,  "Black  Dave  has  not  been  heard  of  in  the  West. 
Credulous  people  thought  him  dead,  possibly,  reformed. 
You  and  I  know  wherehe  was  passing  that  time  !  But 
a  few  days  ago  another  daring  robbery  proved  that  Dave 
was  still  {dive,  and  at  his  old  business.  The  exasperated 
vigilants  sent  scouts  out,  and  gathered  information  which 
made  them  confident  that  he  would  attack  the  stage  to- 
night. I  did  not  learn  this  fact  till  after  your  departure 
from  Diamond  City.  I  mounted  a  fresh  horse  at  once, 
and  followed  the  coach,  but  failed  to  overtake  it,  as  you 
know,  till  the  fight  was  in  progress." 

She  leaned  helplessly  against  the  rude  logs  of  the 
cabin.  The  misery,  the  shame,  the  horror  of  it  all  over- 
powered her.  Victor  Shirlaw  seemed  to  comprehend 
something  of  what  was  passing  in  her  heart.  He  waited 
for  her  to  speak. 

**  Was  it  known  at  Rook  wood  who  and  what  my  father 
was  ?"  she  shuddered,  at  last. 

**  Cyril  Vye  knew  ;  I  know,  for  I  had  once  encountered 
him  in  the  West.  Your  Uncle  Philip  had  also  strong 
suspicions  of  the  truth.  Yes,  I  may  say,  the  Vyes  were 
well  aware  that  Happy  Valley  ranch  was  no  longer  in 
Gilbert's  possession,  and  that  the  calling  he  pursued  in 
the  West  was  robbery  and  murder. " 

'*Then  my  cousin  Cyril  deceived  me  purposely." 
"  Without  doubt.     It  is  his  nature  to  deceive." 
"And  my  sister — Mignon  V" 
He  winced. 

"  She  was  as  ignorant  as  yourself  of  the  truth." 
*•  And  this  is  why  you  ceased  to  love  her  !" 
"  No,"  corrected  Shirlaw,  sadly.   "  I  acknowledge  that 
the  thought  of   any  marriage  connection  with  Gilbert 
Vye  was  most  distasteful  to  me,  but — I  ceased  to  love 
Mignon,  because  I  began  to  love  you .'" 

**  How  can  you  talk  like  this  ?"  she  cried,  wildly. 
"Was  I  not  his  daughter  as  well  as  Mignon — equally 
disgraced,  equally  tainted  ?  If  you  shrank  from  her, 
because  of  her  father,  why  did  you  not,  for  the  same 
reason,  turn  from  me  ?" 

"  Because  you  were  Esther  !  I  can  offer  no  other 
explanation,"  he  groaned. 

She  ran  suddenly  toward  the  cabin-door.  He  guessed 
her  purpose,  and  seized  a  torch  from  the  rude  stone 
hearth. 

"  Wait !"  he  cried,  "  let  me  go  with  you,  Esther."  And 
together  they  stepped  forth  into  the  night — the  night  of 
a  Western  wilderness.  Vast,  silent,  oppressive,  and 
bright  with  the  rays  of  a  moon  shining  over  far,  lonely 
heights.  The  air  was  full  of  the  odor  of  pine-needles, 
and  the  noise  of  a  swollen  water-course  plunging  through 
some  ravine  near  by. 

By  a  narrow  footpath  Shirlaw  and  his  companion 
swiftly  descended  the  hill  to  the  scene  of  the  fight. 

They  found  Gilbert  Vye  stretched  in  an  open  space  by 
the  roadside,  with  the  moonlight  falling  on  his  upturned 


face.  His  Dendnger  lay  at  his  side.  The  murmur  of 
the  i)ines  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  silence.  The 
stage  had  vanished,  the  vigilants  had  vanished.  Esther 
made  no  cry  or  moan.  She  knelt  quietly  and  wiped  the 
blood-stains  from  his  face. 

"Are  you  sure  that  he  is  dead  ?"  she  said  to  Shirlaw. 

He  put  a  hand  on  Gilbert  Vye's  heart. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "I  have  bargained  with  the 
miners  at  the  cabin  to  bury  him  decently.  For  your 
sake,  he  shall  not  be  left  to  the  gray  wolves.  There  is 
something  in  this  breast-pocket  Do  you  wish  to  know 
what  it  is  ?" 

She  made  a  gesture  of  assent,  and  Shirlaw,  from  Gil- 
bert Vye's  deerskin  jacket  drew  a  leather  case  made  for 
holding  letters  and  photographs,  and  stamped  on  one 
side  with  a  man's  name.  He  gave  this  to  Esther.  She 
took  it,  shuddering,  looked— read,  then  uttered  a  wild 
cry,  for  the  name  shining  in  gilt  there  on  the  case  and 
fully  revealed  by  Shirlaw 's  torch,  was  that  of  her  hus- 
band, "  Guy  Fleetwood  r 

This,  the  only  part  of  Fleetwood's  stolen  possessions 
which  the  road-agent  had  retained,  at  the  time  of  that 
night-attack  long  months  before,  now  passed,  strange  to 
say,  into  the  hands  of  Fleetwood's  wife  from  the  lifeless 
body  of  her  wretched,  her  criminal  father. 

"Guy  Fleetwood  !" Esther  repeated  the  name  like  one 
in  a  dream.    "  Oh,  what  can  this  mean  ?"  she  sobbed. 

Inside  the  leather  case  were  the  last  letters  which 
Mignon  had  written  to  her  father  in  the  past  happy 
Summer  ;  also,  a  cabinet  photograph,  scribbled  on  the 
back  with  these  words  : 

"Deabest  Cousin  Gut— Behold  mo  and  my  bosom  friend, 
Mignon  Vye,  posing  in  our  latest  school  tableau,  I  am  sure  you 
will  admire  us  both.  Maud.* 

From  the  card  two  faces  looked  up — Mignon  as  Amy 
Robsart,  and  Maud  Loftus  in  the  dress  of  Queoi  Elizubtii 
—both  lovely,  gay,  lifelike.  Wrested  from  Fleetwood  on 
the  night  of  the  stage  robbery,  that  picture  had  saved  tlie 
Canadian's  life,  and  ever  since  lain  against  the  wild, 
wicked  heart  of  Gilbert  Vye— the  shadow  of  the  fair,  in- 
nocent daughter,  whose  love  for  him  was  the  most  pre- 
cious and  potent  thing  in  his  reckless  existence. 

By  the  light  of  Shirlaw's  torch,  Esther  looked  long  and 
silently  at  the  photograph.  She  recognized  both  Mignon 
and  Maud  Loftus.  So  did  Shirlaw,  but  neither  spoke. 
Kneeling  by  Gilbert  Vye*s  dead  body,  under  the  black 
pines  and  the  white  moon,  the  girl's  mind  was  busy. 

She  remembered  that  Fleetwood  had  visited  Colorado 
before  her  fateful  acquaintance  with  him  began.  As  a 
flash  of  lightning  breidis  on  a  black  cloud,  so  did  a  full 
comprehension  of  her  husband's  desertion  burst  on 
Esther  at  last  He  had  discovered  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Black  Dave  and  fled  from  her  in  horror. 

She  hid  the  leathef  case  and  its  contents  in  her  dress, 
and  arose  blindly  to  her  feet. 

"I  have  coine  a  long  way,"  she  said,  bitterly,  "to  learn 
some  terrible  things!  We  are  both  accuraed — Mignon 
and  I.  Oh,  she  must  never  know  his  fate — it  would  fcil] 
her  !     She  loved  him— I  did  not." 

"She  need  not  know,"  muttered  Shirlaw,  "even 
though  his  death  gets  into  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  ;  for  probably  there  is  no  person  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to-night,  save  ourselves,  who  has  the  small- 
est suspicion  that  Black  Dave  and  Gilbert  Vye  were  one 
and  the  same  person.'* 

She  stood  looking  sadly  down  on  the  stark  body  at 
her  feet. 

"  I,  more  than  Mignon,  am  the  daughter  of  this  man,** 
she  shuddered,  "  for  I  have  inherited  his  nature  1    Once^ 
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It  Cmderville,  he  told  me  that  liis  seal  was  npon  me. 
Ob,  I  see  bis  evil  in  myself  now,  and  I  see  myself  with 
abhorrent  eyes  !  Do  not  stare,  Victor  Shirlaw,  but  re- 
juice  titat  yoar  lot  and  mine  are  for  ever  separate  !" 

He  made  no  reply.  He  thought  her  distracted  with 
tiie  events  of  the  night  The  miners  came  down  the  hill- 
die  path  and  began  to  dig  a  gi*ave  under  the  pines. 
The  sound  rent  Esther's  heart,  for,  in  spite  of  his  crimes, 
knovn  and  unknown,  he  wais  her  father — he  was  Mignon's 
tuber.  She  crossed  his  hands  decently  on  his  breast, 
si>bbed  oat  a  prayer  for  mercy  6n  Iws  guilty  soul  and 
then  Shirlaw  led  her  back  to  the  cabin,  and  all  that  was 
hit  ot  Gflbert  Vye,  gentleman,  and  Black  Dave,  road- 
ijjent,  was  a  heap  of  fresh  earth  under  the  pines,  in  the 
Too(i,  where  the  stage  full  of  vigilants  had  been  stopped 
that  night 

Up  in  the  hillside  cabin  Esther  drew  from  her  pocket 
Aunt  Deb's  message,  which  she  had  come  so  far  to  deliver 
to  Gilbert  Vye,  and  dropped  it,  unopened,  into  the  fire. 

"He  is  dead  1"  she  thought,  "and  surely  I  have  no 
right  to  pry  into  Aunt  Deb's  secrets  !" 

So  the  words  of  mysterious  importance,  written  by  the 
old  woman's  half-paralyzed  hand  in  the  Charlestown 
Mda^  were  burned,  unread,  on  a  miner's  hearth  among 
the  far  Colorado  foothills. 

"There  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do,"  said  Esther  to 
Shirlaw,  "hut  to  return  East  immediately." 

"Allow  me  to  take  you  back  to  Diamond  City,"  he 
pleaded,  "  and  see  you  safely  started  on  your  homeward 
jf^imer.  You  cannot  deny  me  this  favor,  Esther.  It  is 
the  last,  the  only  one,  that  I  will  ever  ask  of  you. " 

"No,"  she  answered,  with  tear-wet  eyes  ;  "  I  shall  be 
calj  too  glad  to  accept  your  kindness.  Till  I  die.  Cap- 
tain Shirlaw,  I  will  remember  gratefully  all  that  you 
hate  done  for  me  this  night." 

She  had  thought  him  weak  and  fickle,  as,  indeed  he 
»ia.  But  natures  like  Shirlaw's  sometimes  develop  an 
oJ'I  Tein  of  fidelity. 

Long  months  after,  in  a  dreary  canon,  the  bullet  of  a 
l^^e  Apache  cut  short  that  gallant  young  life,  and  in 
^g  one  word  fell  from  Victor  Shirlaw's  lips,  and  was 
&&ctly  heard  and  remembered  by  a  brother -officer 
vho  fupported  his  ftdlen  comrade.  It  was  a  woman's 
Mine-"JSrfAer/" 

Tite  one  supreme  and  hopeless  passion  of  Shirlaw's 
lif«  he  cherished  to  its  end. 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

CTBIL  VYE*8  BBVENGB. 

f^  the  tower  of  the  Beast,  by  the  quiet  Charles, 
Snjt  Borkely  carried  Beauty  away  to  town. 

Sinee  her  hopeless  passion  for  Lispenard  was  to  be 
^proeated  in  some  future  sphere  of  being,  she  felt, 
l^hipg,  that  she  could  afford,  on  this  terrestKal  ball,  to 
te  kind  to  his  earthly  bride.  The  remainder  of  the 
B^i^y  tribe,  including  bilious,  crow-like  Begmald,  gave 
«i?non  a  warm  welcome. 

'Yon  must  remain  with  us  for  the  present,"  said  Nina, 
'•^^riety,  you  know,  has  been  wild  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
V^  tince  your  sndden  marriage  with  Abel  Lispenard. " 

loath  shuns  shadow  and  loves  sunshine  as  naturally 
tt  the  flowers  of  the  field. 

Hignonhad  been  sorrowful  and  sorely  tried  for  many 
»*b— with  the  elasticity  of  her  years  she  seemed  to 
^  now  and  cast  off  her  burdens. 

Her  odd  marriage  with  the  rich  dwarf  had  thrown  a 
^**oar  of  romance  over  her  beauty.  The  world  of 
»«»lth  and  fashion,  bo  far  as  it  found  opportunity,  re- 
(irded  her  as  a  sort  of  nine  days'  wonder. 


'*  Strange  that  a  grand  fellow  like  Lispenard  should 
throw  himself  away  on  such  a  piece  of  pink  and  white- 
prettiness,"  remarked  one  critic. 

**  Odd  that  a  girl  with  the  face  of  an  angel  should 
marry  a  deformed  creature  like  Lispenard,"  said  another. 

Not  unfrequently  these  frank  comments  reached  the 
ears  of  Mignon  herself,  but  neither  by  word  nor  look  did 
she  betray  that  she  heard  them.  Nina  Berkely  used  to 
wonder  what  could  be  passing  in  the  girl's  heart  at  such 
moments,  but  the  passionate  poetess  never  found  out. 

**I  have  sent  word  to  Lispenard  that  you  are  here," 
she  said  to  Mignon,  *'  and  that  I  mean  to  keep  you  in- 
definitely.    Of  course  he  will  call  at  once. " 

But  he  did  not.  A  week  passed,  and  the  bridegroom 
had  not  sought  his  bride,  and,  in  spite  of  the  closest- 
scrutiny,  Nina  Berkely  was  unable  to  discover  any  evi- 
dence that  Mignon  either  waited  or  wished  for  him. 

She  was  seen  only  at  what  little  Nina  called  little 
family  affairs — that  is,  dinners  and  receptions  at  the 
Berkely's  Back  Bay  house.  Everywhere,  and  at  all 
times,  the  poetess  treated  her  successful  rival  with 
great  kindness. 

"I  really  enjoy  to  see  people  admire  you,"  she  con- 
fessed. "  I  am  not  without  magnanimity,  as  I  mean  to 
show  Lispenard,"  with  a  heavy  sigh.  **  For  his  sake,  I 
shall  always  be  your  friend. " 

One  night,  at  a  reception,  under  brilliant  gas-jets,  in 
the  midst  of  flowers  and  perfumes  and  gleaming  tissues, 
with  Beginald  Berkely  bending  over  her  chair,  holding 
her  bouquet,  Mignon  heard  a  masculine  voice,  near  at 
hand,  say,  guardedly  : 

**In  heaven's  name,  how  could  a  mortal  man  marry 
her,  and  then  leave  her  ?    It  is  incredible  !" 

"Lispenard  is  an  odd  fellow,"  answered  another 
voice,  "full  of  inexplicable  freaks.  No  end  of  money, 
though,  and  deuced  generous  with  it !  Women  love 
money,  so,  I  daresay,  the  two  will  get  on  together." 

**  Caliban  and  a  new  Miranda  I" 

**  Well,  I  am  reminded  more  of  the  story  of  Proser- 
pine, the  beautiful  daughter  of  Ceres  and  Jupiter,  who 
gathered  flowers  in  the  Vale  of  Tempo,  and  was  seen, 
and  carried  off,  by  Pluto  the  infernal." 

"  Ha !  ha  !  I  notice  that  all  the  young,  susceptible 
men  call  Lispenard  hard  names  !  It  looks  as  though  he 
was  rather  neglecting  her,  though.  I  wonder  he  isn't 
here  to-night." 

The  two  speakers  moved  on. 

Reginald  Berkely  began  to  tear  Mignon's  bouquet 
with  ruthless  fingers. 

"You  hear  what  people  say  of  your  mamage,"  he 
muttered,  gloomily. 

She  raised  a^old,  disdainful  face. 

"  Such  talk  is  like  the  hissing  of  silly  geese  ;  yep,  I 
hear — do  you  think  I  care  ^" 

"It's  true,  "he  groaned  ;  "Lispenard  does  neglect  you.' 

"I  am  not  aware  of  it.  To  me  it  seems  right  and 
proper  that  he  should  remain  at  the  Home  with  that 
dying  man." 

"By  Jove  !  were  I  in  his  place,  all  my  kindred  might 
die  together,  and  such  an  event  wouldn't  keep  me  a 
moment  from  your  side." 

She  smothered  a  yawn  behind  her  finger-tips. 

"Oh,  but  you  are  not  in  the  least  like  Abel  Lispenard, 
you  know." 

"I  hope  not,  I'm  sure,"  he  answered,  drawing  up  his 
figure,  which  looked  as  blsick  and  thin  as  an  exclamation- 
point.  "  Bless  my  soul  1  why  didn't  you  leave  the  fellow 
to  my  sister  Nina,  who  calls  him  Adonis,  instead  of  Cal- 
iban, and  who  has  been  in  love  with  him  for  years  ?  She'll 
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wear  the  willow  now  till  the  end  of  her  days — 'pon  honor 
she  will !  Alas  !  blighted  affection  seems  to  run  in  the 
family  of  Berkely." 

'*  When  any  absurd  party  dares  to  call  Abel  lispenard 
a  Caliban,"  said  Mignon,  steadily,  "it  is  because  that 
person  is  too  blind  to  see  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  this 
room  who  would  not  suffer  by  personal  comparison  with 
him." 

Reginald  stared,  then  grinned  in  a  sardonic  way. 

**  Women  say 'strange  things  when  they  are  angry." 

"I  am  not  in  the  least  angry,"  she  declared,  with 
great  serenity. 

**  By  Jove  !    I  hox>e  I*m  not  expected  to  believe        " 

"Ah  I  Nina  is  beckoning — I  must  go  1"  she  inter- 
rupted, and  arose  like,  a  queen,  and  swept  away,  with 
an  odd  little  smile  on  her  lips. 

Another  and  another  day  passed,  then  something 
happened. 

It  was  opera  night  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  The  Berkely 
family  occupied  a  box,  and  Mignon  in  their  midst  shone 
like  a  star.  An  immense  audience  crowded  the  house. 
On  the  stage  a  famous  prima  donna  sang.  The  opera 
was  Verdi*s  **  Trovatore." 

As  usual,  Beginald  Berkely  hung,  like  a  gloomy 
shadow,  over  Mignon*s  chair.  A  sort  of  sepulchral 
gayety  possessed  him  to-night.  He  seemed  actually 
striving  to  chat  and  laugh  like  other  people.  Nina 
leaned,  pensive  and  full  of  sighs,  on  the  red  plush 
railing  of  the  box,  and  mused  on  the  mysteries  of 
human  life  and  the  plurality  of  worlds  ;  and  Mignon, 
with  her  dazzling  face,  and  hair  like  yellow  silk,  sat 
looking  out  on  the  audience,  seemingly  unconscious 
that  she  was  the  cynosure  of  half  the  male  eyes  in  the 
house. 

"Perdition  !"  chafed  Beginald  Berkely,  "how  people 
stare  at  yen  to-night !  Against  this  background  of 
crimson  curtain,  you  look  like  something  in  alabaster 
— don*tyou  know?    Ha!  what  is  the  matter?" 

The  smile  died  on  Mignon 's  lips.  Her  roving  glance 
was  suddenly  arrested  and  held  by  an  uplifted  face  in 
one  of  the  orchestra  chairs. 

"There — ^yonder  !"  she  gasped,  shrinking  back  ;  "that 
man,  looking  up  at  us !" 

"It  is  your  Cousin  Cyril,'*  said  Nina  Berkely  ;  "of 
course  you  are  noi  afraid  of  him  notr." 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  Cyril  Yye,  and  he  was  gazing 
fixedly,  balefully  at  Migpion.  A  cold  wind  seemed  blow- 
ing upon  the  girl,  but  before  she  could  look  again 
the  door  behind  her  chair  opened  and  Abel  Lispenard 
stepped  into  the  box. 

Here,  at  this  crowded  opera,  in  the  glare  of  lights  and 
with  scores  of  curious  eyes  upon  th^,  husband  and 
wife  met  for  the  first  time  since  their  marriage-night. 
They  greeted  each  other  in  a  very  quiet,  commonplace 
fashion.  If  Abel  Lispenard  felt  annoyed  at  the  sight 
of  a  former  lover  leaning  devotedly  over  the  chair  of 
his  bride,  his  face  betrayed  nothing.  It  was  grave  and 
careworn,  but  that  was  all. 

"Are  you  well  and  happy  ?"  he  said,  looking  straight 
into  Mignon 's  eyes. 

"  I  am  well,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  was  happy,  until  a 
moment  ago,  when  I  espied  Cyril  Vye  in  the  orchestra 
yonder. " 

He  turned  quickly. 

"I  do  not  see  him." 

"  He  was  in  the  last  seat  of  the  row.  ^Ah  !" — drawing 
a  quick  breath — "the  place  is  empty,  he  is  gone!" 

"  Do  not  let  such  a  matter  annoy  you,"  said  Lispenard'; 
'"do  not  give  him  a  thought    Ton  have  nothing  further 


to  fear  from  him.    Gustave  Laurent  died  to-dfty  «fc  flt 
Margaret*8^he  breathed  his  last  in  my  arms.** 

The  music  was  ringing  out  gloriously  from  tiMk- 
but  Mignon,  deaf  to  the  sound,  turned  an 
toward  Lispenard. 

"And  your  sister's  child — ^have  yon  yet 
she  said. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  tail 
whole  story  ?" 

He  briefly  related  all  that  he  had  heard  frota- 
Laurent.  Nina  Berkely,  leaning  on  the  plnsk 
eyed  the  two  askance. 

"  Was  there  ever,  since  Time  began,  sucb  % 
pair  as  this  ?"  thought  she. 

Mignon  was  listening  in  an  absorbed  way, 
of  stage,  or  music,  or  crowd. 

"And  have  you  discovered  nothing  as  yet  ?** 

"Yes  ;  I  know  that  the  ship  in  which  my 
from  Havre  was  lost  at  sea  ten  years  ago.    I 
the  captain  who  commanded  her  on  that  voyage^ 
first  oficer,  also,  perished  at  an  earlier  date, 
fever,  in  the  West  Indies.    I  have  also  found 
the  ship  was  built  in  an  obscure  Maine  port, 
shall  go,  to  pursue  further  inquiries,  as  soon  i 
is  laid  by  the  side  of  poor  Lilian." 

"I  hope,  indeed  I  hope  that  you  may  be 
in  your  search,"  said  Mignon,  earnestly. 

The  music  died  away,  the  curtain  fell  on  thd 
the  audience  began  to  move  out.    Lispenard 
his  wife  to  the  Berkely  carriage,  handed  her 
moved  back  with  a  grave  bow  and  vanished  in 

About  noon  on  the  following  day  a  man 
steps  of  the  Black  Bay  townhouse  of  the 
rang  the  bell  for  admittance.    It  chanced  that 
and  her  mother  had  gone  to  the  Art  Club, 
was  alone,  sitting  at  a  piano  in  the  quiet 
turning  over  some  new  songs.    A  servant 
door  and  announced  : 

"  A  gentleman  to  see  Mrs.  Lispenard." 

Mignon  arose  from  the  instrument  and  !< 
face  to  face  with  Cyril  Vye. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Mignon  ?"  he  said,  with 
froicL    "  I  thought  it  time  to  make  you  a  coi 
You  are  surprised,  I  dare  say,  to  see  me." 

"I  am,  indeed  I"  she  answered,  sternly;  ' 
you  enter  my  presence  again  ?" 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  cousin,"  he  answered,  si: 
perfect  freedom  into  a  deep  gulf  of  a  chair,  " 
ceived  news— profoundly  interesting  news— and 
the  same  to  you." 

"News  of  whom  ?" demanded  Mignon,  with  ber 
rising  in  her  throat. 

"Of  your  dear  father,  Gilbert  Vye.'* 

A  foreboding  of  evil  seized  Mignon. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  said,  quickly  ;  tell  me  at  onoew** 

But  he  was  in  no  haste.     He  twirled  his  red  irinntiMih 
and  looked  at  her  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Handsomer  than  ever,  and  far  more  stylish,*'  he  oobb 
mented,  "  you  are  fast  developing  into  an  ultra-fine  ladj 
My  plans  concerning  you  went  all  awry  ;  but  wbat 
lost  Lispenard  gained.  And  he  avenged  you  Uaxu^mmij 
too— turned  us  out,  neck  and  heels,  there  at  Rook  wood 
Who'd  have  thought  that  lispenard  would  bave 
to  such  a  marriage  ?  He  knew  how  to  cherish  iho 
passion  in  secret,  eh  ?  You  sold  yourself  at  a  high 
my  beauty  !  Couldn't  have  done  better,  so  ftur  as 
goes.  En  passant,  where  is  your  delicate  monstor 
ing  his  honeymoon  ?    Not  with  his  bride,  it  seems^     Xlui 
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is  deuced  queer.  But  to  return  to  your  father,  Gilbert 
Tye.     You  had  better  sit  down,  it  is  a  long  story." 

Mechanically  Mignon  sank  into  a  seat  with  that  otiok- 
ing  lump  still  in  her  throat,  and  her  gaze  fixed  on  Cyril 
Yye  in  a  sort  of  fearftd  fascination. 

An  ugly  demon  sparkled  in  his  pale  eyes.  He  had 
missed  his  vengeance  in  one  way,  but  he  would  now 
have  it  in  another. 

The  sight  of  lispenard^s  wife,  sitting  there  before  him 
in  her  maddening  beauty,  but  no  longer  within  his 
reach,  filled  him  with  fury. 

*'  This  little  narrative,  belle  couMiney  should  have  been 
told  you  at  the  time  of  your  father's  disappearance,"  t^e 
said  ;  **  but  my  silly  mother  bribed  me  to  keep  silent 
by  paying  my  debts.  Luckily  she  is  not  here  to  stop 
my  mouth  a  second  time." 

Then,  with  a  brutal  fidelity  to  facts,  Cyril  Vye  related 
the  story  of  his  Uncle  Gilbert's  career  in  the  West,  the 
-crimes  he  had  perpetrated,  the  infamous  notoriety  he  had 
gained.  Everything  was  told,  and  all  the  while  Mignon 
sat  looking  him  full  in  his  wicked  face,  speechless, 
stunned,  yet  drinking  in  every  word. 

"I  meant  to  bring  our  king  of  the  road-agents  to 
justice,"  said  Cyril,  ''that  very  night  when  I  returned 
with  you  from  New  York.  I  had  telegraphed  for  officers 
of  the  law  to  come  to  Kookwood  and  secure  him.  They 
came,  but  the  bird  had  flown. 

**We  searched  Book  wood  over  for  our  man,  but  in 
vain.  Then  we  crossed  the  river  to  Lispenard's  house. 
He  allowed  us  to  look  about  the  place — led  the  way,  in 
fact,  through  all  the  rooms  till  he  came  to  that  chamber 
where  his  crazy  sister  was  onoe  kept.  There  he  stopped 
— wotddn't  let  us  inside,  you  know — swore  nobody  was 
there.  He's  a  gentleman.  The  officers  knew  him  and 
believed  him.  They  were  satisfied,  /  was  not  I  As  sure 
as  I  sit  here  your  father  was  at  Lispenard's  tower  that 
night,  concealed,  with  Lispenard's  consent,  in  the  cham- 
ber of  his  crazy  sister,  and  he  lied  to  the  sheriff — did  our 
aristocrat — lied  for  your  sweet  sake,  and  for  your  sweet 
sake  he  hid  the  outlaw  and  helped  him  safely  oflf.  Think 
of  a  man  like  Lispenard  stooping  to  do  such  work  as  that, 
and  all  because  of  a  pretty  face  I  He  knew  your  father's 
story,  too.  Shirlaw,  without  doubt,  had  told  him  that. 
Our  gallant  captain,  you  know,  recognized  the  road- 
agent  who  had  once  tried  to  rob  him,  and  he  couldn't 
swallow  that  sort  of  a  father-in-law.  So  he  cut  and  run. 
Well,  Gilbert  Vye  got  off,  as  I  said  before,  thanks  to 
Lispenard,  and  went  back  to  the  West,  and  to  liia  old 
})rofession,  as  Lispenard  must  have  known  he  would  do 
when  he  helped  him  to  escape  from  me." 

Still  she  kept  that  frozen  silence — that  stunned  and 
dreadful  silence,  her  eyes  never  wavering  from  Cyril 
Vye's  face. 

** I  hear,"  continued  the  lawyer,  "that  for  awhile  he 
did  nothing.  Perhaps  it  was  a  season  of  remorse  and  re- 
l^entance  with  my  dear  kinsman  ;  perhaps  he  really  tried 
to  give  up  his  old  vocation  ;  but  the  lull  in  busmtjsa  was 
brief.  He  gathered  his  gang  and  took  to  the  road  again, 
and  one  ni(?ht  last  Autumn  he  stopped  a  stage  full  of 
armed  vigilants,  and,  according  to  the  local  Western 
pipers,  from  which  I  obtained  my  news,  one  of  the  most 
desperate  fights  on  record  followed.  The  vigilants  were 
bound  to  hang  l)im,  but  he  refused  to  be  taken  alive.  He 
Bhot  himself  with  his  own  revolver,  and  fell  dead  in  the 
midst  of  them.  The  newspapers  state  further  that  a 
daughter  of  the  outlaw  was  in  the  stare  and  witnessed 
the  whole  tragedy.  That  must  have  been  your  sister 
Esther.  Rhe  came  to  mv  law-o^fioe  in  the  Antnmn  and 
made  ndnute  inquiries  about  the  route  to  Happy  Valley. 


Here  is  the  account  of  Black  Dave's  death,"  drawing 
some  papers  from  his  pocket ;  *'  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  read  it  for  yourself.  Now,  to  sum  up  the  whole 
matter,  Mignon,  you  have  l)een  clothed,  fed,  educated 
for  years,  on  the  spoils  of  robbery  and  murder.  The 
garments  that  made  your  beautiful  body  more  beautiful, 
the  luxuries  that  nourished  it,  the  accomplishments  that 
enhanced  your  charms,  were  all  bought  with  blood- 
money — the  rifled  pockets  of  dead  men  paid  for  it  alL 
You  used  to  think  yourself^  an  heiress,  and  so  you  are  — 
joint  heiress  with  that  high  and  mighty  Esther,  to  the 
blackest  and  foulest  of  names,  and  to  the  memory  of  a 
father  who  had  to  kill  himself,  at  last,  to  save  his  neck 
from  that  doom  he  so  richly  deserved— the  rope  !" 

With  a  heart-rending  scream,  she  started  to  her  feet. 
She  was  not  looking  at  Cyril  Vye,  but  over  and  beyond 
him,  to  a  door  which  had  opened  suddenly  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  On  its  threshold  stood  her  husband, 
Abel  Lispenard. 

He  stood  there  only  for  a  moment  ;  then,  with  a  most 
unwonted  exhibition  of  his  great  strength,  he  seized 
Cyril  Vye,  and  whirled  him.  out  of  his  chair. 

**  You  scoundrel  I  How  dared  you  intrude  here  !"  he 
thundered,  and  flung  the  lawyer  straight  through  the 
door,  and  headlong  d>>wn  the  wide  stair  into  the  hall 
below.  **  Go  !"  he  cried,  in  a  terrible  voice.  **  Go,  before 
I  kill  you  !" 

Vye's  senses  were  completely  knocked  out  of  him.  He 
lay  for  some  moments  like  a  dead  man  ;  then  he  hastily 
gathered  himself  up  from  the  floor,  an^  fled,  without 
word  or  sound,  from  the  house. 

And  in  the  room  above,  Mignon  stood  confronting 
her  husband. 

**He  is  dead  !"she  cried,  wildly;  **my  poor,  wret<died, 
sinful  father  ! — look  !  read  !" 

She  snatched  up  the  papers  that  Cyril  Vye  had  drop- 
ped, but  Lispenard  took  them  firmly  from  her  hand. 

**  You  must  not  1"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  inefiable  pity. 
**  I  seo  that  he  has  told  you  everything.  Mignon,  Mi- 
gnon !  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  I  could  not  save  you 
from  hearing  this  story,  at  last  !" 

*'  All  the  soft  lines  of  her  face  had  grown  stony  and 
strange. 

"Is  it  true,"  she  said,  "that  you  concealed  him?" 

"Yes." 

"And  helped  him  to  escape?" 

"Yes." 

*  *  And  all  the  time  you  knew  how  wicked  he  was  ?" 

"  I  did  it  for  your  sake,  not  his  !" 

She  sank  suddenly  to  the  floor,  and  lay  there  face 
downward,  a  palpitating  heap  of  whito  flesh  and  golden 
hair  and  long,  shining  draperies.  Lispenard  tried  to 
raise  her,  but  she  pushed  him  away. 

"  Oh,  papa  !  papa  I"  she  moaned  ;  "  he  was  so  kind,  so 
good  to  me  !  How  could  he  be  a  robber  and  a  murderer  ? 
Must  I  believe  it— oh,  must  I  ?" 

"You  must,  indeed  !"  said  Lispenard,  despairingly. 
"  Surely,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  further  concealment  of 
the  truth." 

"I  shall  bless  you  all  my  life."  she  sobbed,  "for  sav- 
ing him  from  Cyril  Vye— saving  him,  at  the  utter  sacri- 
fice of  all  your  own  ideas  of  right.  I  did  not  know  that 
such  generosity  could  be  found  outside  of  books,  or 
such  pity  as  you  showed  to  me,  his  child,  when  you  gave 
me  your  own  good  name,  with  which  to  cover  my  soiled 
and  disgraced  one  !  Nnw  I  understand  why  you  left  your 
home  when  I  entered  it.  Even  you,  good  and  noble  as 
you  were,  could  not  bear  to  breathe  the  same  air  with 
the  daughter  of  that  man  !"  *^ 
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He  knelt  by  her  prostrate  body,  but  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  touch  her. 

**  Mignon,"  he  answered,  "you  drive  me  wild  !  What 
put  such  ideas  in  your  mind  ?  I  did  not  marry  you  from 
pity^that  sentiment  had  no  part  in  the  matter,  and  I  did 
not  leave  you  for  any  such  reasons  as  you  mention — my 
poor  little  girl,  you  don't  know  what  you  say  !— I  went, 
simply  because  I  could  not — ^I  dared  not  remain  longer 
at  the  Bale !" 

He  spoke  in  a  pained,  unsteady  voice,  as  though  the 
words  were  wrung  from  lum  ;  but  she  seemed  not  to 
hear  or  comprehend. 

**Mignon,'*  he  pleaded,  hoarsely,  **  listen  to  me.  Can- 
not you  see  that  I  am  neither  good  nor  noble  ?  The 
same  motive  that  led  me  to  shelter  Gilbert  Vye  tempted 
me  also  to  take  advantage  of  your  friendless  condition 
and  unite  your  perfect  beauty  to  my  gross  deformity. 
Do  not  call  it  generosity — you  shame  me  by  that  word  ! 
It  was  only  a  selfish,  greedy  love,  bom  the  moment  I 
first  ^w  you  in  Philip  Vye's  library  at  Rookwood,  and 
nourished  in  secret  and  silence,  against  all  laws  of  fitness, 
agidnst  every  chance  of  earthly  peace  and  happiness.  I 
care  not  who  or  what  your  father  was — ^liow  can  such  a 
matter  affect  innocence  like  yours  ?— I  care  not  what 
crimes  he  committed.  He  is  dead,  let  his  deeds  be 
buried  with  him.  I  would  have  married  you  gladly  had 
he  been  a  thousand  times  worse  than  he  was.  Ah,  poor 
child,  I  had  not  meant  to  say  such  things  to  you.  I 
know  how  hopeless  my  passion  is,  and  must  ever  be, 
but  these  wretched  circumstances  tear  my  secret  from 
against  my  will !" 

Still  she  groveled  in  the  dust.  There  is  nothing  more 
selfish  than  grief.  He  could  not  tell  whether  she  heard 
me  him  or  not 

**Mignon,'*  he  implored  again,  "try  to  comprehend 
what  I  say.  I  shall  inform  the  Berkelys  of  your  father's 
death,  but  they  must  never  know  under  what  circum- 
stances he  died.  Cyril  Vye  has  gratified  his  malice — he 
will  now  be  glad  to  consign  his  uncle  to  oblivion.  Gil- 
bert Vye  had  two  distinct  names  and  characters.  The 
world  will  never  dream  that  the  two  were  but  one." 

Still  she  answered  nothing.  Her  rigid  and  helpless 
look  frightened  him.  He  sprang  to  the  bell-rope,  but 
before  he  could  reach  it  Nina  Berkely's  step  was  heard 
on  the  stair.     She  entered  like  a  brisk  wind. 

**  Oh,  what  is  the  matter  here  ?"  she  cried,  aghast  at 
&ight  of  the  prostrate  girl  on  tlie  floor,  and  Abel  Lispe- 
nard  looking  as  haggard  as  a  wraith. 

*•  Mignon  has  just  received  news  of  her  father's  death 
in  the  "West,"  he  answered,  with  composure.  "She  is 
entirely  overcome.  May  I  ask  you  to  remain  with  her 
while  I  call  a  doctor  ?" 

In  a  half-unconscious  state  Mignon  was  conveyed  at 
once  to  her  own  chamber,  and  Nina  sat  down  to  watch 
beside  her.  When  the  physician  arrived  he  looked  grave 
but  not  alarmed. 

"She  has  received  some  severe  mental  shock,"  he 
said.  "She  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  Do  not  lot 
her  be  disturbed  ia  any  way." 

Lispenard  made  no  attempt  to  see  his  wife.  He  had  a 
hitter  consciousness  that  others  could  comfort  her  better 
than  he.  Cruel  as  the  blow  had  been,  she  would  yet 
recover  from  it,  for  she  was  young,  and  youth  cannot 
always  mourn.     So  he  went  back  to  St.  Margaret's  Home 


ONCE,   AMID   THE   ROSES. 

A  Song  of  Love  and  Grief. 

Oncb,  amid  the  roses  bright, 

Ruby  red,  honey  sweet, 
You  and  I,  In  laughing  weather, 
Song  a  lay  of  love  together ; 
Petals  falling  on  our  feet. 
When  shall  Summer  be  so  light  ? 
Never  morel 
Oh,  never  more ! 

Once,  beside  the  snowdrops,  dear, 

Waxen  pale,  wintry  cold, 
Grief  and  I,  in  wailing  weather, 
bang  a  dirge  of  tears  together; 

Baindrops  dripping  on  the  mold. 
When  shall  Winter  be  so  drear  ? 
Never  more! 
Ah,  never  more ! 


and  waited  there. 


(7b  be  continued.) 


Js  maii*B  darkest  hour  succor  oft  dawns  from  Heaven. 


EMBROIDERY. 

In  ancient  times,  the  art  of  embroidery  was  held  i-i 
high  repute.  Richard  I.'s  wife  was  a  famous  em- 
broiderer, and  Henry  HE.  had  many  embroidered  vest- 
ments made  by  one  Mable,  of  Worcester.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  give  credit  to  the  ladies  for  all  the  old 
embroideries  ;  men  attempted  to  vie  with  them  ;  and  the 
profession  of  embroidery  was  commonly  pursued  by  men. 
The  prices  they  got  for  their  works  were  enormous. 
One  vestment  for  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  cost  jESOO,  and 
Henry  III.  gave  for  a  bishop's  mitre  £1,200.  There  wero 
various  kinds  of  work,  and  each  varied  from  age  to  age. 
The  tissues  taken  from  the  coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert,  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  were  of  Eastern  origin,  but  we  cannot 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  age.  There  is  no  other  example 
of  the  same  kind  in  Enghmd ;  but  in  France  and  Germany 
there  are  severaL  The  probability  is  that  many  of  theao 
tissues  were  brought  back  by  the  Crusaders  from  the 
East.  They  were  used  for  inclosing  the  bodies  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  when  buried,  or  as  vails  on  either  side  of 
the  altar.  Those  found  in  St.  Cnthbert's  coffin  were  so 
much  decayed,  and  so  rotten,  that  they  could  not  be  ex- 
hibited. The  duty  of  their  guardians  was  not  to  allow 
them  to  be  handled  by  any  one.  They  are  now  rolled  to- 
gether, and  must  suffer  every  time  they  are  rolled  and 
unrolled.  

The  Making  of  Gom)  Lace. — One  of  the  most  singu- 
lar mechanical  operations  imaginable  is  the  making  of 
gold  wire  for  what  is  known  as  gold  lace.  The  refiner 
firat  prepares  ^  solid  rod  of  silver  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness ;  he  beats  this  rod,  applies  upon  the  surface  a  sheet 
of  gold-leaf,  burnishes  this  down,  and  so  on,  until  the 
gold  is  one-hundredth  part  the  thickness  of  the  silver. 
The  rod  is  then  subjected  to  a  train  of  processes  which 
brings  it  down  to  the  state  of  fine  wire,  when  it  is  passed 
through  holes  in  a  steel  i)late,  lessening  step  by  step  in 
diameter.  The  gold  never  deserts  the  silver,  but  adheres 
closely  to  it  and  shares  all  its  mutations  ;  it  is  one-hun- 
dredth part  the  thickness  of  the  silver,  at  the  beginning, 
and  it  maintains  the  same  ratio  to  the  end.  As  to  the 
thinness  to  which  the  gold-coated  rod  of  silver  can  bo 
brought,  the  limit  depends  on  the  delicacy  of  human 
skill.  *  It  has  been  calculated,  however,  that  the  gold  act- 
ually placed  on  the  very  finest  silver  wire  for  gold  laco 
is  not  more  than  one-third  of  one-millionth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  ;  that  is,  not  above  one-ten tiOhathidiie^a  of 
ordinary  gold-leat  Digitized  by  ^^UU^ li^ 
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Curious  Oath. — The  following  curious  oath  used  to  be 
administered  in  the  Isle  of  Man  :  ^'Bj  this  book,  and  bj 
the  holy  contents  thereof,  and  bj  the  wonderful  works 
that  God  has  miraculously  wrought,  in  hearen  above  and 
in  the  earth  beneath,  in  six  days  and  seven  nights,  I, 
A,  B,  do  swear  that  I  will,  without  respect  of  favor  or 
friendship,  love  or  gain,  consanguinity  or  affinity,  envy 
or  malice,  execute  the  laws  of  this  isle  justly  betwixt  our 
sovereign  lord,  the  King,  and  his  subjects  within  this 


Thus,  the  father  of  Juan  is  called  Nuskijuan,  and  of 
Juana,  Skunhijuana;  while  the  mother  correspondingly 
becomes  Nijuan  and  Shijuana. 

The  Sleep  of  Fish. — An  experiment  was  tried  at  the 
recent  Inventions  Exhibition  Aquarium,  London,  in  order 
to  discover  how  far  flsh  are  prone  to  sleep.  After  close 
examination  it  was  found  that  among  freshwater  fishes, 
the  roach,  gudgeon,  carp,   tench,  minnow  and   catfish 
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isle,  and  between  party  and  party,  as  indifferently  as  the 
herring's  backbone  doth  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  fish." 

The  taking  of  a  name  signifying  the  son  of  a  certain 
father,  which  is  common  everywhere  in  the  beginning  of 
social  order,  is  curiously  contradicted  among  the  Indians 
of  Northeastern  Colombia,  where  parents  are  commonly 
known  as  the  father  or  mother  of  certain  children.  This 
is  accomplished  by  a  prefix  to  the  name  of  the  child. 


OH<"E  JLini>  THE  £OBE&.—  H£S  FOlOtf  Q^  l*4GS  307, 

aleep  periodically  in  common  with  terrestrial  animals. 
The  Hame  iDstiiicta  were  found  to  aetuate  mariiie  fish,  of 
which  the  folio  wing  were  observed  to  b©  equally  in- 
tluenced  by  eomuolence,  viz.:  the  wrosBo,  cooger-eel. 
Joiy,  dogfish,  wrasae-bass,  and  all  sjieoies  of  flat  fish.  It 
is  stated  that,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  the  goldfish, 
pike,  and  angler  fish  never  sleep,  but  rest  periodically. 
Desire  for  sleep  amongst  fish  varies  according  to  meteoro- 
logical conditions.  Fish  do  not  necessarily  select  night- 
time for  repose. 

It  is  found  that  the  antlers  of  the  British  deer  are 
growing  smaller,  .owing  to  the  practice  of  killing  the 
finest  specimens,  so  that  even  a  stag  of  ten  is  rarely 
found,  although  on  the  ContineijOyttj^bianches  are 
often  seen  on  antlers.   Digitized  byA^l^Ug. 
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AN  UNKNOWN  NAME. 

By  Millie  W.  Carpenter. 

**Mt  son,  whereabouts  are  you  ?" 

"I  am  here,  mother." 

*'  That  is  right.    That  is  onoiigh/* 

The  womau's  Yoice,  that  tender 
mother- voice,  died  awaj  in  silence. 
On  the  Bweet,  summerish  air,  for 
the  moment,  nothing  is  heard  save 
tlae  sfcir  of  leaf  and  flower  blending 
with  the  lulling  trickle  of  water 
over  pebbles  in  the  brook  close  bj. 
In  that  lonelv  hillside- home  silence 
itself  was  harmony  —  music  that 
Eever  tired.  The  eon  waited  a  mo- 
ment, then  rising  and  putting  aside 
a  bit  of  wood- carving  be  had  been 
at  tidying,  he  came  to  his  mother's 
mJe. 

"  What  is  it,  mother  ?  Did  yon 
wBnt  anything  ?" 

"Want  anythiDg  ?  No,  oh,  no  I 
Only  he  here  when  I  call  yon.  Bo 
hi*Te  always  ;  that  will  be  enough." 

Still ,  flomething  in  the  mothet^a 
low,  thriling  voice  struck  the  young 
man  as  strange.  He  came  a  step 
nearer  her,  stooping  his  tall  head 
to  look  into  hor  face. 

Mother  and  sou — these  two  !  This 
woman,  with  the  plain,  white  muslin 
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kerchief  of  extreme  age  folded  ou  her  bowed  shoulders, 
her  snow-white  hair  drawn  smoothly  back  beneath  a 
plain  widow's  cap,  her  wrinkled  hands  crossed  on  the 
head  of  the  oak  staff  on  which  she  leaned— conld  she 
be  the  mother  of  this  lad  with  the  sonshine  of  jnst 
twenty  years  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  handsome,  happy 
face? 

How  strong  he  looked  in  his  brave,  bright  youth,  and 
yet,  as  the  pale,  shadowy  mother  stirred  and  looked  up 
at  hitw,  ^oas  she  so  old  ?  The  lad  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder — a  strong  hand,  made  to  help,  to  hold. 

"  Are  you  dreaming,  mother  ?  Where  did  you  think 
I  should  be  when  you  want  me  now,  save  here,  with 
you  Y*    The  mother  shivered. 

<'  You  have  been  away  from  me  so  long  that  I  forget 
But  I  am  not  dreaming — no.  Time  has  been  when  I 
fancied  myself  in  a  dream — an  awful  dream — and  I  would 
strive  to  wake  out  of  it.  But  not  now  I  I  am  not  dream- 
ing now." 

Then  she  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  a  book  lying 
on  the  bench  by  her  side. 

**  This  book  you  left  with  me—you  remember  it— you 
recall  the  story— the  theme  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  wondering.  **It  is  my  copy  of 
'Alcestis.'    You  have  been  reading  it" 

'*  No  ;  do  I  need  to  do  that— /^  Only  when  I  chanced 
to  open  it  just  now  I  saw  this  line — this  passage  where 
she  moans  out : 

'Oh,  me,  the  bittemeBS  of  Ood  and  fatel 
A  little  time  ago  we  two  were  one.' 

You  remember  it,  Gabriel  ?" 

"Yes,  mother  r 

He  wondered  more  and  more  what  change  was  this 
coming  over  her — his  pale  and  silent  mother. 

"It  IB  so  dreadfully  human  and  reaL  She  said  it 
mourning,  yet  giving  up  her  life  for  him,  I  said  it  too. 
//    Oh  me  !  only  /was  young,  young,  young  I" 

"You,  mother!" 

''  Ay.  I  too.  I  died  long  years  ago.  Oh,  how  long 
ago  the  time  seems  if  I  dare  to  look  back  ;  how  long  I 
have  been  dead— dead  in  my  youth  and  beauty.  I — 
Alcestis !" 

She  wrung  her  hands  together. 

"Admetus,"  she  said,  in  a  loud  whisper — "  Admetus, 
where  are  you  ?    Do  you  know  the  truth  now  ?" 

"  Mother," — with  a  violent  effort  of  his  will,  Qabriel 
broke  through  the  trance  of  surprised  horror  that  seemed 
to  be  making  him  numb  and  cold — "  mother,  wake  up  ! 
What  ails  you  ?  I  won't  have  you  talking  like  that 
Wake  up  1    Why,  you  are  dreaming,  surely,  now  1" 

He  shook  her  roughly. 

She  lifted  her  head,  and  then,  in  a  bewOdered  way, 
put  her  hands  up  to  her  eyes. 

"It  was  that  book  which  troubled  me.  Take  it  away, 
Gabriel.  There  is  no  need  that  I  should  read  the  story 
written  in  it     Take  it." 

When  he  came  back,  he  sat  do^ti  on  the  low  wooden 
bench  under  the  vines  at  his  mother's  feet 

"  You  ^ave  been  too  much  alone  here,  mother.  I  am 
af mid  I  have  neglected  you  t«e  much,  thinking  ormyself 
—of  my  work.  You  need  a  change.  We  will  go  away 
somewhere." 

The  mother  smiled  faintly,  but  a  little  cloudy,  as  she 
answered  him : 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  son  !  I  need  no  change.  I  was  shaken 
a  little,  for  I  am  old  now  ;  but  it  is  over— everything  is 
over :  and  Time— oh,  me  1  Time  sweetens  all  things  for 
US,  if  we  have  faith— faith  k  I  am  glad  I  had  tkat'* 


Again  that  loud  whisper,  that  strange  fixing  of  the 
eyes,  as  if  she  were  speaking  to  something — some  one 
looming  up,  shadow-like,  out  of  a  far-of^  dim,  past  time 
of  agony. 

"  Faith !  Yea,  God  gave  me  that  to  help  me  endure. 
With  that  I  was  strong." 

Gabriel  looked  uneasy. 

What  change  was  this  coming  over  her,  making  her  so 
wild  and  strange,  unlike  anything  he  had  seen  in  her 
before ! 

But  now  his  mother,  lifting  herself  slowly  and  passing 
her  hand  over  her  &oe,  smiled  in  his  grave  eyes.  She 
shivered,  too,  either  with  emotion  or  some  sudden  sense 
of  cold. 

"Will  you  fetch  me  my  shawl,  Gabriel  ?  It  is  in  your 
room— the  inner  room,  I  think." 

He  went  obediently.  But  once  there,  seeing  that  his 
papers  were  scattered  from  the  wind  blowing  through  an 
open  blind,  he  stopped  to  gather  them  up. 

There  was  a  delicate  piece  of  ivory  carving  lying  on  the 
table,  and  he  must  needs  stop  to  put  that  lovingly  in 
safety.  He  had  been  gone  away  from  his  mountain 
home  so  long,  he  loved  just  to  touch  softly  these  old, 
familiar  things. 

It  was  like  touching  gladly  the  hand  of  some  lost,  re« 
covered  friend  in  greeting. 

So  some  minutes — ^more  than  he  thought — slipped  by 
before  he  returned  with  the  shawl  to  his  mother. 

She  was  still  on  the  piasza,  but  what  voice  was  that 
speaking  ?  Who  was  that  with  her  now,  or  was  he  listen- 
ing again  to  a  voice  heard  often  in  lus  dreams  ? 

Gabriel  stopped  short  in  the  shadows  of  the  inner 
room.     His  mother  was  speaking  now. 

"  My  dear  child,  it  is  good  of  you  to  think  of  me,  an 
old  woman.  I  am  not  used  to  being  remembered,  ex- 
cept by  my  son.    How  shall  I  thank  you  ?" 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Arnold,  as  if  I  wanted  any  thanks  I" 

Oh,  that  voice  !  Gabriel  sank  into  a  seat,  and  slowly 
dropped  his  &ce  forward  on  his  hands.  Great  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

"I  was  only  too  glad  to  fetch  them,"  the  voice  oon* 
tinned;  "and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wanted  an  excuse 
for  coming  again  before  I  go  away." 

"You  are  going  away,  then  ?" — ^the  elder  woman's  voice 
grew  infinitely  sad.  "  I  am  sorry  for  that— I  guessed  it 
somehow  from — from  your  look  and  your  dress.  You 
are  going  at  once — to-day  ?" 

"Yes ;  papa  is  coming  after  me.  I  am  getting  quite 
strong  again  now.  He  will  take  me  down  on  the  river 
to-night.  I  told  him  I  should  like  to  walk  as  far  aa 
here." 

The  sweet  voice  paused  a  moment  and  then  went  im« 
petuously  on. 

"  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Arnold,  you  are  like  a  mother  to  me — 
you  have  grown  to  be  one  in  these  few  weeks  I  have 
known  you,  and  you  are  a  woman— you  will  understand. 
Papa  will  not  listen — will  not  understand  ;  but  you  know 
the  story  I  told  you." 

"Chad— yes." 

"Well,  I  am  going  in  search  of  hinu  Day  and  night, 
night  and  day,  I  seem  to  feel  that  last  look  of  his  eyes. 
I  hear  that  dreadful  music  the  band  beyond  us  was  play- 
ing, 'Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true.'  And  papa  was 
in  such  a  rage— he  was  saying  such  awful  things  to  him 
— wild  things,  rude  things." 

There  were  tears  in  the  sweet  voice  now.  Tears,  and 
a  young  girl's  sobbing  misery. 

Gabriel  drew  further  away  into  the  darkness  within. 

**  He  must  have  thought  then,  bearing  ihcU.  that  I  had 
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deoeived  him ;  but  oh,  if  mj  beloved  ever  heani  that 
mnsio  now,  he  must  believe  in  me,  he  must  feel  my 
tnith,"  She  stopped  short  again  here.  Then  :  '*  Yon 
mnst  give  me  jonr  blessing  now  ;  kiss  me  and  bid  me 
god-speed  till  I  find  him.  For  I  shall  find  him— I  shall 
wander  till  I  do." 

"  Oh,  dear  child — dear  Violet,  how  can  my  blessing 
help  yon  ?  I  am  an  old  woman,  I  have  seen  mnoh  of 
life  ;  it  is  only  sorrow,  long  waiting,  and  long  grief  for 
U8  women.  *•• 

The  yonng  girl  shivered  ;  there  was  a  hnshed  stillness 
in  the  lonely  honse.  (Gabriel  stood  np,  bnt  his  hand  on 
the  back  of  the  chair  shook  like  the  palsied  hand  of  an 
old,  helpless  man ;  should  he  go  ont  to  her— should  he 
cry,  in  the  midst  of  the  doubt  and  trouble, 

**  Oh,  my  darling  1  I  am  here — ^I  am  close  by  ;  but  I 
mnst  not  touch  you,  I  must  not  speak  to  you,  for  I  gave 
my  word  of  honor,  I  swore  it  I  But  oh,  Violet !  if  I  had 
known — ^if  I  had  known  that  you  loved  me  like  this,  we 
could  have  gone  together — ^we  could  have  braved  every- 
thing together.  Ah,  it's  not  too  late  I  what  is  an  oath  ? 
what  is  a  promise  ?  and  such  a  promise,  so  wrung  from 
me  then,  in  that  hour  of  agony  1" 

Hush  !  Again  she  was  speaking.  Should  he  look,  one 
last,  long,  farewell  glance. 

The  young  girl — ^hia  Violet — was  kneeling  on  the  steps 
before  his  mother.  Her  dark-gray  beaver  hat  had  fallen 
back  on  her  shoulders,  her  golden  hair  lay  in  yellow  waves 
«-dear,  golden  hair,  his  kiss  was  on  it  once — all  soft  and 
bright  about  her  clear,  broad  brows,  and  on  her  rounded, 
roee-fair  cheek.  Her  lovely  deep-blue  eyes  were  gazing 
in  his  mother's  face. 

It  was  her  good-by. 

"  And  now,  dear  Mrs.  Arnold,  give  me  a  tender  parting 
word  to  think  of  by-and-by.  I  am  glad  your  son  is  with 
yon.  I  know  he  is  a  good  son,  yours."  Gabriel  shrank 
back,  fluahing  hotly.  "  Ton  will  not  be  quite  alone.  Now 
I  mnat  go  ;  papa  will  be  hurrying  after  me.     Good-by  1" 

The  elder  woman  laid  her  hands  on  the  girl's  pale, 
lifted  forehead.     Her  sight  seemed  dim  and  far  away. 

"  €k>d's  blessing  go  with  thee  always  I  Ay,  it  will— it 
wilir 

She  x>aused  a  moment.  Something  like  a  moan  came 
from  the  inner  room.  But  perhaps  some  cricket's  loud, 
shriU  chirp,  or  the  brook's  joyous  prattle,  caught  and 
bore  it  away  from  listening  ears  that  might  have  heard — 
and  remembered. 

"  Be  true,"  a  moment  later  she  spoke.  "  Happiness  Is 
not  for  women,  but  as  years  go  on  you  will  not  mind  that. 
Only  be  loyal  and  true  to  your  sense  of  right  Do  right, 
and,  oh  I  my  dear,  yon  will  find  that  peace  and  a  great 
content  are  sure  to  come  at  last.  That  will  suffice.  And 
now  Good-by  I" 

That  was  the  end — she  was  gone.  For  even  at  the  last, 
when  Gabriel's  foot  was  on  the  threshold,  that  strange, 
sad  adjuration  of  his  mother,  "Do  right,"  had  turned 
him  back.     He  felt  awed  and  afraid. 

So  he  staid  within  till  by-and-by  she  called  him, 
faintly  : 

"  Gabriel  T 

"Yes,  mother." 

He  hurried  out  and  put  the  shawl  about  her,  folding 
it  with  careful  touch. 

"You  were  a  long  time  ?"  she  said,  questioningly. 

"Yee.  I — ^I  found  some  things  scattered,  and  staid 
to  arrange  them." 

He  strove  to  speak  as  usual,  but  something  hard  and 
dry  in  his  voice  touched  the  mother's  quick  ear. 

She  tnniiid  and  looked  ait  him.    How  pale  he  was  I— 


how  drawn  about  the  lips  1    And  what  gave  his  eyes  thai 
sombre  flame  ? 

"  Gabriel,  what  is  it  ?    You  saw " 

She  stopped.     Her  heart  was  beating  fast. 

"  Yes.     Ob,  mother,  I  saw  her  1" 

He  kneeled  down  at  her  feet— down  where  Violet  had 
slipped  those  sad  few  moments  before. 

"And— and — oh,  Gabriel,  I  was  afraid— even  then  I 
was  afraid  !  Tell  me  it  is  not  she — not  she  whom  yon 
loved  ?  Tell  me  I  am  only  weak  and  foolish  in  my 
fears?" 

She  pushed  him  away  from  her,  and  then  drew  him 
close  and  held  him  so,  fast  against  her  loving  mother- 
heart,  and  wept  over  him.     She  read  it  in  his  face. 

"  Oh,  mother,  it  was  she  1    It  was  Violet—my  Violet  I" 

She  was  silent. 

"  She  spoke  only  the  sweet  truth,"  he  began,  trying  to 
hold  back  the  dry  sobs  beating  in  his  throat  "  We  had 
lived  lived  such  a  soft,  idyUio  Summer  life  down  there. 
I  might  have  been  a  prince  and  she  a  princess  bom,  for 
all  we  knew  of  each  other.  We  just  drifted  with  our 
happy  days.  We  talked  of  such  things  as  we  loved  to- 
gether—books, brave  men  and  women,  art  and  toiL  I 
was  copying  some  wonderful  carved  work  in  the  old 
church  down  there,  and  she  looked  on  and  praised  me. 
I  never  dreamed  who  she  was  till  that  night  her  father 
came." 

He  stopped,  white  and  fierce. 

"  I  believe  he  literally  tpre  us  apart  We  were  on  the 
lawn  together.  The  band  was  playing  'Douglas.'  Oh, 
it  is  all  she  said  it  was  !  A  girl's  voice  up  above  was 
singing  the  words  : 

*  My  eyes  were  blinded,  your  words  were  few,' 

and  then  her  father  came." 

Gabriel  stopped  a  moment  here.  He  put  up  one  hand 
over  his  eyes,  and  began  to  cry,  silently. 

"I  don't  know  quite  what  he  said  He  raged.  I— a 
poor,  nameless  wood-carver  I"  The  mother's  pale  cheek 
burned  with  a  proud  fire,  hotter  than  any  rage  of  youth. 
"  It  was  all  so  horrible  that  I  threw  it  back  in  his  face.  I 
renounced  her.  There  is  the  pain.  If  I  had  known  she 
cared  so  much  I  But  I  did  not  know  it  then.  And  then 
to  be  taunted  so  with  seeking  her  for  wealth — I,  a  poor 
unknown,  nameless  1  What  was  I  to  her,  the  great  man's 
daughter  ?" 

"  Hush  !"  said  his  mother,  sternly,  putting  him  from 
her  and  rising,  grave  and  stern  and  tall.  "  Hush  I  You 
are  setting  your  foot  on  sacred  graves  now,  when  you 
say  that  I" 

She  paused  ;  her  dim  eyes  opened  with  proud  fire. 

"  Nameless  I"  she  said,  in  a  loud  whisper.  "  No,  not 
nameless  I" 

And  now  as  she  stood  thus,  her  hands  folded  on  her 
stick,  her  face  with  its  bands  of  white  hair  circling  the 
drawn  brows,  bravely  lifted  as  though  fronting  a  world, 
what  was  it  she  saw  that  made  her  shiver  and  cry  out 
sharply  and  fall  back  stricken  on  her  chair. 

Only  a  man,  tall,  noble  of  look  and  air,  white  of  hair 
and  heavy  beard,  with  costly  sable  furs  wrapping  him 
even  in  that  warm  air,  coming  slowly  up  the  path,  his 
eye  fixed  curiously  on  her. 

The  stranger  lifted  his  cap. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  in  a  clear,  rich  voice, 
"  but  my  daughter  told  me " 

He  stopped  here,  his  face  changing  as  he  still  looked 
in  that  other  haggard  woman's  face. 

"  Laura  I"— he  putting  out  his  shaking  hand—"  Laura  I 
Oh,  my  Ood  I    Still  Uving  hew  I"  ^' 
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**  She  did  not  answer  ;  her  lips  stirred  once,  bnt  no 
sound  came. 

*•  Laura  !"  The  stranger  looked  at  Gabriel,  who  stood 
mute  with  surprise  at  this  unexpected  scene.  ''Living 
here,  and  so !    And  this  boj  V* 


**My  place  is  here,  mother,  with  you,"  he  answered. 
'•If  there  is  any  trouble  for  you  to  bear,  brought  by 
this  stranger,  it  is  for  me  to  keep  by  your  side  and 
help  you  bear  it" 

The  mother  face  glowed  with  a  proud  light 
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He  would  have  touched  Gabriel,  but  now  the  mother 
rose. 

''  Stand  back  I"  she  said,  firmly.  *'  This  is  my  home. 
I  am  mistress  here."  She  turned  to  Gabriel.  '*  Go,  my 
'SOU,"  she  said  to  him.  **  Leave  us  two  for  a  while  to 
.speak  to  each  other  alone,  here."    Gabriel  stood  stilL 


•'Nay,"  she  said,  softly.  "There  is  no  need  of  thai 
This  battle  is  already  won  by  me  years  ago.  Besides  "— 
she  added,  with  a  grave  and  native  courtesy — '*our  visitor 
is  a  gentleman.    We  have  naught  to  fear  from  him." 

'<  For  €k>d's  sake,  Laura !"  exclaimed  the  intruder* 
stretching  out  a  pleading  hand. 
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But  the  woman  dr^w  .proadlj  back. 

"Be  silent,"  she  said  ;  "the  woman  yon  speak  of  is 
dead. "  She  paused  here,  drawing  in  her  breath.  "  Long 
years  ago  I  died— do  not  call  me  back  to  life  now." 

He  stood  gazing  at  her,  speechless. 

" To-day,' bnt  an  honr  ago,"  she  went  on,  **I  told  my 
son  of  that  old  legend  of  Aloestis,  of  her  who  gave  her 
life  to  save  life  to  another.  Well,  I  did  more  than  that 
I  gave  my  life  and  my  youth  and  my  happiness.  But  I 
am  dead--dead  I  Tour  daughter,  too,  came  to  me  to-day, 
and  I  told  her  she  must  sacrifice  all  for  simple  right^s 
sake,  and  in  the  end  peace  must  come — i)eace,  which  is 
greater  than  happiness  I" 

Still  he  had  no  words.     She  turned  to  QabrieL 

"  Go  now,"  she  said,  softly,  and  she  pointed  down 
the  walk. 

Very  loath  to  obey,  yet  feeling  irresistibly  compelled, 
(Gabriel  turned  to  go. 

As  he  went  down  the  walk,  the  stranger  eyed  him 
closely  ;  and — ^was  it  fancy,  or  did  the  man  stretch  out  a 
hand  and  touch  him  on  the  shoulder — touch  him  softly, 
lightly,  as  one  might  a  thing  he  loved— in  blessing,  in 
furewell,  or  in  greeting  ? 

He  went  down  the  narrow,  rough,  elm-bordered  road. 
He  could  not  have  told  how  long  he  had  been  there, 
pacing  up  and  down — not  out  of  sight,  but  out  of  hear- 
ing— when,  of  a  sudden,  turning,  they  met  almost  face 
to  face.  The  stranger  was  walking  hurriedly.  Had  he 
been  weeping  ? 

He  looked  at  the  young  fellow  standing  there,  strong 
and  brave  and  handsome  with  the  bright  handsomeness 
of  untried  youth ;  something  irate  shone  through  the 
tossed  passion  in  his  eyes. 

Gabriel  noticed  that  with  one  hand  he  grasped  the 
heavy,  carved  head  of  the  stafi*  he  carried  with  nervous 
force. 

Gabriel  took  off  ,his  cap  as  the  stranger  went  quickly 
past.  Ho  was  still  standing  there,  wondering  if  he  might 
not  turn  and  look,  when  his  shoulder  was  grasped  from 
behind  with  a  force  that  sent  him  staggering  roughly 
backward. 

The  man  stood  there,  his  brows  drawn  in  a  fierce 
frowQ,  his  eyes  red  with  angry  fire. 


'*  Boy  !"  he  exclaimed,  and  his  rude  grasp  had  not  re- 
lazed  on  Gabriel's  shoulder — **boy,  do  you  know  your 
life  was  in  my  hands  just  now— your  very  life  ?** 

Gabriel  stood  speechless,  facing  the  angry  speaker. 
He  had  no  words  with  which  to  answer  then. 

**  Ay,"  continued  the  other,  "your  very  life.  Do  you 
see  this  ?" 

He  lowered  the  staff,  and,  pressing  a  finger  with  strong 
touch  on  the  carved  head,  it  slid  quickly  out  like  a 
handle,  and  brought  to  view  a  thin,  sharp  thread  of 
steel,  gleaming  in  the  light  like  a  poisonous  thread  of 
strong  blue  flame. 

"  Look  I  With  this  I  could  have  taken  your  life.  Who 
was  to  see  me  ?    Who  was  to  hinder  me  ?" 

He  swept  a  lightning  glance  about  on  the  wild,  lonely 
country  in  which  they  stood. 

**It  was  my  gain— you  are  in  my  way.  What  saved 
you  ?" 

Was  he  mad  ? 

Gabriel,  rallying  a  little  from  the  shock,  pulled  him- 
self together. 

"God, "was  his  slow  answer — "God  is  here.  He  saved 
me." 

The  strange  man  pushed  him  rudely  away. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  he  said,  slowly — "  who  and  what  are 
you,  that  you  should  rise  suddenly  up  in  my  path,  take 
my  name,  my  work,  my  very  place  in  the  world — ^be  all 
that  I  am,  all  that  I  have  been  ?  Is  it  just  ?  Is  it  right 
that  I  am  to 'fall  out  of  a  high  place  that  you  may  fill  it  ?*' 

"Ton  are  mistaken, "  was  GabriePs  -  answer,  when  he 
could  speak  for  his  amazement  "I  shall  fill  no  man's 
place  in  this  world  but  my  own.*  Tour  name,  your  place, 
is  yours — ^not  mine.     Keep  it-^keep  them !" 

"  Fool — fool !"  exclaimed  the  other,  fiercely.  "  Tou  do 
your  mother's  mad  work  over  again.     Fool  I" 

"Stop  I"  said  Gabriel,  fiercely.    "Tou  go  too  far." 

"She,  too,  gave  up  all  for  nothing.  Tour  lather  left 
her  to  perdition — ^he  lifted  not  a  hand  to  save  her.  But 
I- 1 Boy  !  boy  !" 

He  turned  quickly,  as  if  wrenching  himself  away. 

"Farewell  !"  he  whispered,  and  then,  with  a  slight 
wave  of  his  gloved  hand,  he  walked  rapidly  away,  adown 
the  long,  steep,  hillside  road. 

Nor  ever  once  looked  back,  although  Gabriel  stood  and 
watched  him,  a  curious  dull  feeling  of  pity  in  his  heart 
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Then  be,  too,  harried  away,  back  to  bis  lonely  mother — 
back,  to  find  his  mother  sitting  in  the  restfnl  silence,  all 
about  her,  cold  and  pale  and  dead  I 

Dead  I  no  more  of  tender  greeting  for  him  who  came  to 
her  and  called  her  name  so  loudly;  no  more  of  tender 
touches  from  the  thin,  outstretched  hands ;  darkness  in 
the  eyes  now,  silence  on  the  lips  of  that  poor  martyr 
mother.  In  the  first  shock  of  awful  loneliness,  of  dread- 
ful desolation,  the  son  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the 
dead  shai>e  lying  there  ;  he  touched  her  hand,  her  cheek, 
her  chill,  pale  foreheiid. 

'*  Mother  I  mother  1**  he  whispered. 
No  answer  I  No  answer  now,  poor  boy  I  And  oh, 
when  do  the  dead  ever  give  back  sign  of  sense  or 
hearing  to  our  wild  and  troubled  calls  to  them,  our  cries 
of  longing  and  despair  ?  When  ?  Ah,  never,  never, 
in  this  woiid. 

And  yet,  what  were  those  tender  words  he  had  heard 
her  repeating  softly  to  herself  only  a  little  time  before 
this  swift,  appalling  going  forth  of  hers  into  an  un- 
known life  ?  These  :  **  Though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  eviL" 

She  who  had  averred  that  she  was  dead — that  she  had 
died  long  years  ago,  she  had  repeated  reverently  these 
words,  and  then  again :  "Peace  I  leave  with  you — My 
peace  I  give  unto  you.** 

He  would  remember  tbat.  He  would  gain  peace  even 
as  she  had  taught  it  to  him,  by  that  long  life  of  white 
self-abnegation.  And  his  wrong-doers  should  walk,  as 
ever,  xmharmed  and  unmolested  of  him. 

But  whom  were  they  ?  Violet  and  her  father  had  dis- 
appeared. Gabriel  did  not  hear  from  them  again  as  he 
half-dreaded,  half-hoped  he  might 

Would  it  have  been  a  triumph  or  a  pain  to  him  could 
he  have  known  that  the  strong  man,  too,  was  stricken 
down  in  his  proud  strength,  his  life — ^his  great,  proud 
life  poisoned  from  some  unseen  wound,  and  wasting 
slowly  and  surely,  day  by  day,  away  ? 

Violet  watched  by  him,  not  knowing  what  his  trouble 
was,  but  puzzled  and  sore  afraid. 

Sometimes  he  mourned  like  a  feeble  child  ;  sometimes, 
in  a  fiercer  mood,  he  raved  and  cried  out,  horribly : 

**  A  broken  man — a  broken  man.  1 1  Oh,  my  good 
name  !— oh,  my  good  name  !  Laura,  Laura  I  give  it  back 
to  me — give  it  back  I  Then,  in  a  lower,  sweeter  voice  : 
'*  I  loved  you,  Laura  I  Where  are  you  ?  Come  back  to 
me  I    Help  me  1" 

That  pain  was  spared  him— at  least  the  pain  of  know- 
ing that  Laura  was  lying  dead  among  the  far-off  hill- 
side shadows,  the  ferns  growing  tall  and  sweet  about 
her,  the  pines  stretching  up  to  clasp  cool,  green  arms 
above  her  grave.  The  mountain  brook  rushed  swiftly 
past  her  as  she  slept  there,  not  heeding ;  the  Summer 
blossoms  came  and  went,  and  the  beechnuts  in  their 
time  dropi)ed,  browned  by  Autumn  sunshine,  upon  the 
low-down  folded  hands  which  might  not  ever  again 
stir  to  take  them  up,  a  part  of  Winter's  store. 

Dead,  surely  dead,  now  1  When  they  had  touched 
hands  at  parting  that  day,  she  had  told  him  she  was 
dead  ;  she  would  not  accept  that  which  he  proffered  as 
her  right,  for  she  was  dead. 

''But  your  son  lives  after  you!'*  he  had  cried  out 
hotly  in  his  rage. 

"  My  son,  too,  will  refuse,"  was  this  dead  woman*s  cold 
answer.  **  He  will  refuse  even  as  I  have  done.  He  will 
not  take  the  shame  his  mother  scorned." 

Sometimes  he  would  call  Violet  to  him,  and  ask  her  to 
read  some  tender  theme— something  that  might  woo  him 
to  forget.    And  he  would  look  at  her,  with  lovely  face  I 


downbent,  and  listeu  u  tue  gracious  voice,  and  muse, 
and  drift  away,  and  forget,  and  then  remember.  And 
then  across  the  young  girl's  happy  tones  would  ring  ont 
the  burdened  cry  :  *' A  broken  name !  a  broken  name  ! 
Laura  I  Laura  I  Laura  !** 

At  last  for  him  also  the  end  came,  and  peace— the 
cold,  white  peace  of  death  I 

Not  even  to  Violet  had  he  told  his  pain.  If  she  guessed 
it,  the  knowledge  was  only  a  vailed  guessing  at  a  hidden 
grief  he  carried  on  with  him  to  the  tomb.  His  innocent 
wrong-doing  had  been  its  own  avenger,  and  only  in  a  few 
brief  written  words  left  behind  him  was  his  will  and  wish 
conveyed  to  her  of  all  she  was  to  do  when  he  was  gone. 
And  Gabriel  ? 

He,  too,  had  gone  his  way,  a  sad  and  solitary  man. 
Long  time  it  might  have  been  said  of  him  that  "  he  goeth 
heavily,  as  one  that  moumeth."  Tet  time  has  strong 
powers  of  healing ;  he  was  young,  and  healthful  youth 
takes,  for  the  most  part,  deep  roots  in  life.  So  a  year 
went  by,  and  then  another,  and  found  him  not  quite 
unhappy. 

He  drifted  back  in  time  to  the  South.  Southern  suns 
are  keen  to  cure,  and  Southern  airs  are  sweet  to  oomfc^ 
He  was  lying  one  day — thinking  of  this — on  the  wiuin 
sands  where  the  Gulf  water  beats  the  Texan  coasl,  when 
he  heard  his  name  called. 
"  Gabriel  !" 

He  stirred  and  half -rose,  wondering  who  and  what  had 
spoken  thus  choicely  low  and  sweet,  as  his  name  had, 
he  remembered,  been  spoken  in  other  happy  days. 

He  saw  close  by  him,  and  yet  with  something  in  her 
poise  that  suggested  distant  fright,  a  young  girl,  all  in 
black,  flowing,  gauzy  drapery,  standing  like  Thetis  where 
his  boat  lay.    While  he  looked  she  shyly  drew  near. 
"  Gabriel  !**  and  then  he  knew. 
**  Violet  I'*  he  answered. 

To  speak  each  the  other's  name  was  all  they  conld  do, 
as,  forgetting  and  remembering,  they  clasped  hands  and 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes.  Then,  bending  forward, 
they  kissed  each  other  tenderly — even  as  friends  or 
lovers  might. 

"  My  father  is  dead, "  Violet  told  him,  when  she  could 
speak  for  her  quick  tears.  **  All  that  was  his  is  jours 
now.  It  was  his  dying  wish  that  I  should  find  yoo  ;  that 
I  should  lead  you  back  to  take  the  place  he  filled — the 
place  that  ought  to  have  been  yours  long  ago.^ 
Gabriel  was  silent. 

''This  tells  you  all,"  Violet  went  on,  taking  a  letter 
from  her  bosom.  **It  is  your  mother's  legacy  through 
him.  He  unwittingly  wronged  both  you  and  her.  He 
was  deceived,  but  this  atones.  All  the  last,  dark  dajs  of 
his  life  were  an  atonement,  GabrieL" 

Gabriel  took  the  letter.  His  face  was  drawn  and 
changed  and  old. 

"Violet,"  he  said,  "if  I  take  this,  if  I  go  back  there 
to  my  place— ^w  place  ~what  will  become  of  you  ?" 
She  shrank  back. 

"  I  ?  Ah,  Gabriel,  old  friend,  my  place  will  be  out  in 
the  wide  world,  among  the  forlorn  ones,  working  I  Tlkis^ 
which  makes  you,  is  my  undoing,  GabrieL" 

His  haggard  face  grew  warm  and  sweet  and  light  once 
more. 

"  Violet,"  he  said,  "  let  us  toss  this  secret  to  the  wares 
yonder.     Stay  here  and  be  my  wife,  Violet    For  na  the 
world  waits,  wide  and  filled  with  fruitful  hopes." 
She  could  scarcely  speak  now  in  answer. 
"But  your  mother,  think  of  her — her  wish." 
"Hush  The  exclaimed,  sternly.     "All  this  gold  lies 
heavy  on  my  mother's   grave.     What  $k$    so   proadlj 
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nonnced  we  can  do  >vitlioat  also.  Stay  with  me, 
Violet."    Violet  put  her  hand  in  his. 

"If  yon  wish  it,  Gabriel." 

He  tore  the  letter  into  fragments  and  tossed  them  on 
the  far  waves  of  the  sea. 

''Die,  thou  mystery  !"he  said.  "Pie  there,  unknown, 
uncared-for,  forgotten  !"    He  took  Violet  in  his  arms. 

"My  mother  loved  you,"  he  whispered.  "We  have 
an  God's  sunshine  before  us  ;  our  love,  my  wife,  shall 
make  dear  sunshine  of  the  shadows  for  ever  and  ever." 

"Sunshine  I  Oh,  love  I"  she  smiled  at  him.  "Why, 
love  itself  is  sunshine.     The  very  sunshine  of  God." 

So  they  went  forth  for  life,  hand-in-hand  together. 


A  LYRIC  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 
By  Herman  Merivalb. 

Mt  heart— my  thought  revealing, 
Bay,  how  can  Love  be  known  ? 

"liOve  is  two  souls— one  feeling; 
Two  hearts— one  poise  alone." 

Then  tell  me  how  Love  grew,  heart  ? 

'*  She  comes— and  Is  in  man.** 
How  can  Love  leave  the  true  heart  ? 

'*She  Is  not  Love— that  can.** 

And  when  Is  Love  the  purest  ? 

'*  Where  Self  no  place  can  fllL" 
Where  her  foundations  surest  ? 

"  When  they  are  very  stilL" 

When  are  Love's  riches  greatest  ? 

"  When  her  gifts  freest  prove." 
What  language  is  Love's  latest  ? 

*'She  has  none.    She  is  Love." 


THE  WOBD  "CAMELLIA," 

Ferdinand  TX  of  Spain,  while  suffering  under  the 
hereditary  melancholy  from  which  he  subsequently  died, 
was  pacing  to  and  fro  one  December  day  in  the  year 
1739  in  his  bedroom  in  the  Palais  Boyal  at  Madrid.  He 
was  intermpted  by  the  entrance  of  Maria  Theresa,  his 
Queen,  who  bounded  gayly  into  the  room.  In  her  hand 
she  hcdd  a  flower  of  dazzling  whiteness,  which  she  pre- 
sented to  lier  husband. 

"A  beatitiful  flower,  but  scentless,"  exclaimed  the 
King,  folding  in  lus  arms  the  wife  whom  he  loved. 

"It  is  the  new  flower  of  the  Philippines,"  said  the 
Qneen.    "  I  have  kept  the  best  for  you." 

The  flower  which  Maria  Theresa  brought  to  her  hus- 
band a  century  and  a  half  ago  had  been  presented  to  her 
the  previous  day  by  a  Jesuit  nussionary  just  returned 
from  the  Indies.  Graving  an  audience  from  his  sove- 
reign, he  brought  his  offering,  a  small  shrub  with  glossy, 
green  leaves,  on  which  blossomed  two  magnifloent  white 
flowers,  and  which  he  had  brought  from  the  Island  of 
Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  group.  It  was  about  three 
feet  in  height,  and  grew  in  a  vase  of  mother-o'-pearL 
The  Jesuit  donor  was  named  Camellia. 


A  NOBLE  ENGINEER. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  few  better  amateur  mechan- 
ical engineers  than  Lord  Bosse.  There  is  a  good 
story  told  of  his  visiting  a  large  factory  in  the  North 
of  England  some  years  ago,  when  one  of  the  partners  in 
.the  concern,  passing  through  the  works,  was  struck  by 
tiM  xemarkfl  made  to  the  foreman  by  the  not  particularly 


striking-looking  visitor.  Entering  into  conversation  him- 
self with  the  young  man,  he  was  so  impressed  by  the  in- 
timate knowledge  displayed  of  the  mechanical  details  of 
the  business  that  he  exclaimed  : 

'*  Tou  are  just  the  man  I  want !  If  you  are  out  of  a 
job,  I  will  give  you  a  first-rate  billet  here ;  and,  at  all 
events,  leave  me  your  name  and  address,  in  case  of  your 
being  at  liberty  on  some  future  occasion." 

*'  Thank  you-er  ;  I  am-er  the  Earl  of  Bosse,  and  I  am 
not-er  seeking  employ ment-er  just  at  present,"  was  the 
characteristic  reply,  in  Lord  Boese's  usual  dry,  hedtat- 
ing  manner. 

THE  KING  AND  THE  DOCTOEa 

Thb  late  King  Ernest  of  Hanover  was  very  abstemious, 
and  usually  had  the  best  of  health ;  but  if,  on  occasion,  his 
doctors  prescribed  medicine,  "  Put  it  in  the  cupboard  I" 
was  the  order  when  the  physic  came.  Once  His  Majesty 
was  really  ill  for  several  weeks.  As  any  bottle  or  powder 
was  brought,  relates  the  Bev.  0.  A  Wilkinson,  the  King's 
chaplain.  His  Majesty  said,  '*Put  it  in  the  cupboard  1" 
and  again  and  again  it  was  "  Put  it  in  the  cupboard  1" 
Not  one  drop  was  touched.  Starving  and  patience  were 
the  only  remedies  resorted  to. 

At  last  His  Majesty  got  his  good  turn,  and  began  to 
feel  he  could  eat  again  with  a  relish ;  and  by  degrees 
nature  flung  off  the  disorder,  whatever  it  was,  which  had 
run  its  course.  His  Majesty  was  up  and  dressed  early, 
and  at  business.  "  Qet  all  those  bottles,  powders,  and 
pill-boxes  out  of  the  cupboards,"  he  said,  '*and  range 
them  in  a  row  round  the  room."  It  was  a  very  small 
room,  and  they  almost  made  a  circle  round  the  walls. 
The  doctors  came  in,  smirking  and  smiling,  and  con- 
gratulated the  King  upon  being  up  again  and  looking 
so  welL  ''Tes,  doctors,"  said  His  Majesty,  ''thank  God 
it  is  so  1  But  look  thero— count  it  up  !  Don't  you  think, 
if  I  had  drunk  all  that  infernal  stuf^  I  should  have 
been  dead  long  ago  ?" 

CHINESE  EDIBLE  DOGa 

At  a  Dog  Show  in  London,  a  few  years  since,  there 
was  a  class  of  <*  Chinese  Chow -Chow,  "in  which  four 
male  dogs  and  five  females  were  entered.  Two  of  the 
females.  Papoose  and  Peridot,  owned  by  Lady  M.  O. 
€k>re,  were  offered  for  sale  at  $2,500  each.  The  two 
females  represented  in  our  illustrations  on  page  218 
are  a  black  and  a  red  animal,  named  respectively 
Chow  HL  and  Chow  IV.  The  former,  owned  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  M.  Cleverly,  is  two  years  and  a  half  old  ;  the  latter 
was  bom  in  1877,  and  belongs  to  Mrs.  F.  Porter.  These 
won  the  first  and  the  second  prize  in  their  class. 

We  have  no  precise  information  concerning  the  rule  by 
which  Chinese  gastronomy  is  directed  in  selecting  for 
human  food  certain  varieties  of  dog,  and  rejecting  others ; 
but  it  is  supi>osed  that  many  of  the  lower  class  of  people 
in  China  will  readily  eat  any  flesh  of  that  kind.  The 
name  of  "  chow-chow  "  seems  fearfully  significant,  but  it 
really  has  a  different  meaning.  Stews  and  broths  are  the 
chief  ctdinary  preparations,  for  which  any  flesh  may  be 
used,  with  rice.  The  gelatinous  parts  of  fish,  such  as 
the  fins  of  sharks  and  the  maws  of  other  species  of  fish, 
are  in  much  request  to  thicken  and  flavor  the  Chinaman's 
soup  ;  but  a  still  greater  dainty  is  the  b^e-de-mer,  pro- 
cured from  Torres  Strait,  and  the  most  highly  esteemed 
of  all  is  the  nest  of  the  sea-swallow,  which  is  composed 
of  a  mucilaginous  seaweed  found  on  the  coasts  of  Java 
and  the  Mklay  Archipelago.  ^^ 
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A  SHIP-PORTAGE    FROM   SEA  TO    SEA. 


Neab  the  souihom  bonndarj  of  Mexico  lies  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  known  as  the  Isthmns  of  Tehoantepeo, 
which  is  now  attracting  considerable  attention  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  for  it  has  been  selected  as 
the  route  bj  which  ships  are  to  be  carried  overland  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

It  is  a  region  of  wonderful  beautj  and  fertility,  such  as 
only  those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  tropical 
countries  can  well  picture  to  themselves.  Magnificent 
forests  cover  its  hills  and  valleys,  where— mingling  with 
the  larger  growths — one  finds  luxuriant  banana-trees,  with 
their  long,  silky,  green  leaves ;  a  great  variety  of  stately, 
waving  palms,  and  an  infinite  diversity  of  foliage,  flowers 
and  ferns.  No  description  could  convey  a  faithful  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  these  tropical  forests— the  harmonious 
blending  of  a  hundred  tints  of  green,  blue,  purple  and 
gold — and,  towering  above  all,  are  the  graceful  pakns, 
with  their  crowns  of  broad 
and  glittering  leaves.  One  of 
these  Isthmian  palms  is  the 
species  which  furnishes  the 
'< palm-leaf  fans,**  so  com- 
mon among  us  in  Summer. 
This  pahn  is  a  real  treasure 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics,  and  derives  its 
various  names  from  the  dif- 
ferent uses  to  which  it  is 
put.  Thus,  by  the  planters 
it  is  called  the  ''thatch- 
palm,*'  because  they  employ 
its  broad  leaves  in  thatch- 
ing the  roofs  of  their 
houses.  To  hat -makers  it 
is    known    as    the    ''hat- 
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palm,**  and  by  travelers  it  is  almost  invariably  called  the 
**fan-pahn.** 

The  idea  of  transporting  vessels  across  Tehuantepec  is 
by  no  means  one  of  recent  origin.  While  the  events  were 
taking  place  that  resulted  finally  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  ancient  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  the  Spaniard  Gortez  con- 
ceived the  project  of  extending  his  conquest  to  Peru. 
When  the  result  of  a  search  for  a  strait  had  put  an  end  to 
all  hope  of  discovering  a  natural  channel,  he  resolved  to 
dismantle  his  ships  and  transport  them  overland  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  the  Pacific  —  an  idea 
which,  although  never  carried  out,  may  have  been  sug- 
gested to  his  enterprising  spirit  by  observing  that  the 
natives,  as  they  retreated  before  the  victorious  Spaniards, 
carried  with  them  their  fleets  of  war-canoos. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  the  strip  of  land 
which  connects  the  two  great  continents  of  America  hai 

been  regarded  as  one  ol 
the  greatest  obetadeB  tha;^ 
stand  in  the  way  of  thti 
world's  progress  and  enter- 
prise. '*  Is  the  tranaportaj 
tion  of  ships  across 
Isthmus  practicable  V*  wi 
the  question  which  loi 
occupied  the  m  i  n  ds 
statesmen,  of  enginee] 
and  of  merchants 
in  ocean  commerce. 

To  settle  this  questioi 
surveying  and  expli 
parties  under  able  and 
perienced  engineers  hai 
Digitized  b^>o«*i  »®^*  ^^*  •*  diflfere 
times  by  half  a  dozen  d 
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ferent  countriea,  by  mercantile  corporations »  and  even 
by  private  individnala.  Every  narrow  part  of  tlio  Isth- 
mns  has  been  closely  examinetl.  More  than  twenty 
routes  bflve  been  projected,  eat^h  of  which  has  its  advo- 
cates and  its  detractors,  many  influenced  more  or  less 
by  personal  interest  or  by  a  desire  to  render  the  line 
ef  transit  especially  advantageous  to  their  own  country. 
But  all  have  united  upon 
one  important  point,  \iz. : 
That  the  natitral  obstacles 
opposed  to  the  passage  of 
tMps  euros*  the  American 
I^mu»  (tre  not  insurmottitt- 

Of  the  various  proposed 
routes  for  an  Isthmian  ship- 
canal,  five  have  met  with 
especial  favor.     They  are  : 

1.  By  tlj©  Iflthmus  of  Paiiflnm. 

X  By  the  IsthmtLs  of  Darion. 

3.  By  the  Xiako  and  Isthmu?^ 
ot  NicaraKT34k 

1  By  the  Rivoe  Atrato  from 
th©  Golf  of  Darlen,  running' 
south  through  Choco  until  it 
nsachea  the  River  San  Junn, 
which  empties  into  the  PaciOrj 
at  the  Port  of  Carambirfj ;  untl 

5.  By  the  Isthmus  of  Tehnan- 
tepoe. 

The  work  of  conBtrnct- 
ing  a  canal  by  the  first  of 
these  r  o  ti  t  e  8 ,  as  is  well 
known,  .  has  been  already 
commenced  by  a  French 
company  under  M,  de  Les- 
sepa  *,  and  the  present  state 
of  that  enterprise,  its  future 
prospects  and  relative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages, 
18  compared  with  other 
favorite  lines,  have  been 
described  in  the  pages  of 
tbii  m  a  g  a  z  i  n  0  (March, 
1886).  Bat,  hitherto,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  so- 
called  "Inter- oceanic  Pro- 
blem," the  question  of  its 
solution  has  been  confined 
tltnost  exclusively  to  the 
cnttmg  of  a  ship  -  canal. 
Recently,  however,  an  emi- 
nent  American  engineer  haa 
proposed  a  method  of  trani- 
porting  ships  overland, 
^hich  is  now  attracting  uni- 
versal attention.  This  new 
inetbod  involves  the  con- 
B traction  of  a  ^hip-railway 
upon  principles  developed 
by  Captain  James  B,  Eads. 
Captain  Eads  is  no  stranger 


before  finding  the  solid  rock  foundation  for  the  piers  of 
masonry  which  support  the  magniiiceiit  structure  ;  and 
as  the  builder  of  the  famous  **jettieji"  for  opening  and 
maintaining  the  Bhip-cbannel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mies- 
iaaippi.  Other  countries,  too,  appreciate  his  aerdcea  and 
ability,  for  both  Brazil  and  England  have  sought  his  aid 
iu  surmounting   engineering  diMculties,  and   the   latter 
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to  the  people  of  this  country,  or  to  engineers  and  F^cien 
tific  men  throughout  tho  world.  His  name  in  familiar 
to  every  American  as  the  bnilder  of  the  '^Imndred 
days"  gunboats,  which  did  such  effective  service  on 
the  MiBBisflippi  during  the  late  war  ;  m  tho  designer  ami 
oonAtructing  engineer  of  the  great  bridge  over  the  Miss- 
ianppi,  at  St.  Louis,  where  it  was  oecesHary  to  penetrate 
through  more  than  a  hundred  feet  of  shifting  (piicksaud 


country   has   recognized  his  merits   by   making   him   a 
member  of  ht  r  Society  of  Arts. 

Captain  Eads  was  bom  in  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  and 
is  now  about  sixty -five  years  of  age.  In  hitt  early  boy- 
liood  he  attended  the  school  of  his  native  village  but 
when  only  thirteen  years  oltLihe^  finnuciid  iiii^fortilipa 
of  his  parents  farced  him  to  witbdraw  from  sehool  and 
work  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
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He  took  passage  in 
ft  steamer  for  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  but  on 
the  way  a  fire  oo- 
curred  in  the  Teasel 
at  night,  destroying 
nearly  all  of  his 
meagre  stock  of 
clothing,  and  he 
landed  barefooted 
and  coatless  on  the 
very  spot  where  now 
stands  one  of  the 
piers  of  that  mag« 
nifioent  monnment  to 
his  genins  and  skill — 
the  St  lionis  Bridge. 

He  engaged  snc- 
cessively  at  St.  Lionis 
in  the  occupations  of 
selling  apples  on  the 
street,  of  serving  as 
a  clerk  in  a  mercan- 
tile house,  and  as 
purser  of  a  Missis- 
sippi steamer. 

Though  necessarily 
deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  school, 
he  employed  his 
leisure  moments  in 
the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  giving 
especial  attention  to 
studies  bearing  upon 
the  subjects  of  civil 
and  mechanical  en- 
gineering. 

By  the  great  fire 
at  St  Louis  in  1849, 
twenty-nine  steamers 
were  sunk  at  their 
wharves.  Oaptain 
Eads's  inventive  fac- 
ulties were  now  for 
the  first  time  called 
into  play.  He  de- 
vised a  pontoon-boat 
for  raising  the  wrecks 
of  these  vessels,  which 
proved  so  successful 
that  he  soon  acquired 
a  high  local  reputa- 
tion as  a  mechanical 
engineer.  His  sub- 
sequent successes 
have  extended  that 
reputation  to  every 
part  of  the  civHized 
globe. 

Ab  the  crowning 
feature  of  his  re- 
markable achieve- 
ments, he  now  pro- 
poses to  take  from 
the  water  the  heavi- 
^  est  merchant  vessels, 
V^to  transport  them 
across  the    land   by 
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rail,  and  to  lower  them  agaiu  into  the  water  at  their 
destination,  and  to  do  all  this  safely  and  expeditiooslj. 

The  yastness  of  snch  an  undertaking  makes  it  at  first 
appear  chimerical  Bnt  a  careful  stndj  of  the  plans  bj 
which  it  is  to  be  accomplished  has  conyinced  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  engineers  of  the  world  that  such 
a  feat  is  not  only  possible,  but  eminently  practicable. 
Captain  Eads  has  selected  for  the  location  of  this  ship- 
nilway  nearly  the  identical  route  suggested  by  Cortez — 
that  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  First  among 
the  considerations  that  led  to  its  adoption  is  the  patriotic 
one  that  Tehuantepec  lies  nearest  to  the  United  States, 
and  hence  would  afford  greater  benefits  to  our  commerce 
than  would  any  other  of  the  proposed  routes. 

Its  nautical  advantages  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
more  southern  routes,  from  the  fact,  well  known  to  sea- 
faring men,  that  a  region  of  '*  calms,  light,  baffling 
hreezes,  and  of  storms  of  wind  and  rain  "  surrounds  the 
American  Isthmus,  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  renders  the 
nsTigation  of  the  adjacent  waters  by  sailing-vessels  pecu- 
liarly tedious  and  dangerous  ;  a  consideration  that  as- 
sumes its  rightful  degree  of  importance  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  even  at  the  present  day,  in  this  age 
of  steam,  flve-Bixtha  of  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels 
employed  in  ocean  traffic  is  made  up  of  sailing-ships. 

The  distances  of  our  pmncipal  cities  from  the  most 
important  seaports  of  the  world  are  much  lees  by  way 
of  Tehuantepec  than  by  other  lines,  as  will  be  observed 
by  a  glance  at  the  following  table  : 

OOMPABATITB  DISTAlfCIS  IN  STATUTB  IfflLIS. 


Prom  New  York  to  China  (Hong  Kong) 
Via  Oape  Horn      -       -       -       - 
*•  Cape  of  €k>od  Hope 
•'  Sues  Canal      .       -       -       - 
•*  Panama  Route       -       -       - 
**  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 

Jew  York  to  Japan  (Yokohama)  : 
Ftd  Cape  Horn      -       -       -       - 
•*  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
"  8aez  Canal      -       -       -       - 
"  Panama  Itoate       -       -       - 
"  Uthmufl  of  Tehuantepec 

New  York  to  Australia  (Melbourne) : 
Via  Cape  Horn      -       -       -       - 
*•  Suez  Canal      -       -       -       - 
"  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
•*  Panama  Route       -       -       - 
"  Xithmus  of  Tehuantepec 

New  York  to  Sandwich  Isl'ds  (Honolulu) 
Via  Cape  Horn     -       -       -       - 
"  Panama  Route       -       -       -       . 
**  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 

New  York  to  San  Francisco : 
Via  Cape  Horn     -       -       -       - 
"  Panama  Route       -       -       -       . 
<*  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 


Total 

MiUs  iaved 

Vittanc€, 

bff  Tehuante- 

Mit€$. 

P9e  RouU. 

20,879 

8,777 

16,945 

5,843 

18,596 

1,994 

12,953 

1,351 

11,602 

19,802 

9,796 

18,085 

8,079 

15,527 

5,521 

11,256 

1,250 

10,006 

15,215 

4,150 

15.171 

4,106 

15,019 

8,954 

11,826 

761 

11,065 

15,826 

9,163 

7,939 

1,276 

6,668 

15,687 

10,797 

6,063 

1,173 

4,890 

(heat  as  these  distances  are  in  favor  of  the  Tehuante- 
pec route  as  compared  with  those  of  the  projected 
Panama  Canal,  its  most  probuble  competitor,  they,  doubt- 
lees,  will  be  made  much  greater  in  the  near  future  by  cut- 
ting a  canal  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida.  Although 
the  ship-railway  and  the  Florida  Canal  are  separate  and 
distutct  enterprises,  when  both  are  completed,  each 
would  naturally  become  the  complement  of  the  other. 
''The  oountry  through  which  the  line  passes/'  "writes 


Mr.  Martin  Van  Bracklin,  Resident  Engineer  of  the  Ship- 
raUway  Company,  who  has  spent  three  years  on  the 
Isthmus,  '*has  a  fine,  salubrious  climate,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  immediate  valley  of  Coat'^uusoalcos  Biver, 
where  malarial  fevers  are  prevalent  for  a  portion  of  the 
year.  By  reason  of  the  peculiar  topographical  formation 
of  the  Isthmus,  there  is  an  almost  constant  interchange 
of  air-currents  between  the  two  oceans.  The  inhabitants 
are  a  robust  and  healthful  people."  In  the  recent  survey 
made  for  the  Ship-railway  Company,  the  surveying  party 
was  composed  mostly  of  men  unaccustomed  to  a  tropical 
climate.  They  reached  the  Isthmus  in  the  month  of 
March,  at  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season — always  re- 
garded as  the  least  healthful  period  of  the  year^and  re- 
mained during  seventeen  consecutive  months  engaged 
in  the  survey.  It  had  been  feared  that  the  hardships 
and  exposures  incident  to  such  a  work  would  affect  the 
health  of  the  party;  but,  •*  no  case  of  sickness  occurred 
among  them,*'  continues  the  engineer  before  quoted, 
''and  they  returned  to  the  United  States,  after  com- 
pleting their  labors,  in  robust  health." 

In  the  important  matter  of  harbors  for  the  reception 
and  protection  of  ships  at  the  terminal  points  of  the  line, 
Tehuantepec  is  x>eculiarly  favored  by  nature.  It  needs 
but  a  casual  inspection  of  the  map  on  page  218  to  show 
that,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent land-locked  harbor  just  within  the  mouth  of  the 
Coatzacoalcos  Biver.  Its  entrance  is  protected  from  tlv 
sea  by  a  bar,  through  which  a  ship-channel  can  easily  bi 
made  of  any  desired  depth ;  and  once  inside  the  bai^ 
vessels  find  themselves  in  a  broad  harbor,  thirty  to  fort; 
feet  deep,  and  thoroughly  sheltered  from  even  the  most 
violent  gales.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  railway  wil 
terminate  on  the  shore  of  a  little  lake,  which  conn^cia* 
with  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  furnishes  foi 
vessels  every  harbor  facility  that  could  be  desired. 

The  total  length  of  the  railway  will  be  134  mUes.  It 
begins  at  the  town  of  Minatitlan,  on  the  CoatzacoalcoS| 
Biver,  25  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  river,  from  Minatitlan  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  can  be 
made,  with  little  trouble  or  expense,  navigable  for  ves* 
sels  drawing  as  much  as  28  feet  of  water.  From  the  town, 
where  a  bend  in  the  river  forms  a  natural  basin  for  the 
lifting-dock,  which  will  be  required  to  raise  the  vessels 
from  the  water  to  the  level  of  the  railway,  the  line  of  the 
road  runs  for  85  miles  through  a  nearly  level  plain  which 
furnishes  a  solid  foundation  for  the  road-bed.  The  sur- 
rounding country  remains  almost  untouched  by  the  hand 
of  man  ;  but  where  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  till  the 
soil  it  yields  an  excellent  quality  of  tobacco,  rice,  cotton, 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  valuable  articles  of  commerce ; 
while  oranges,  bananas,  guavas,  and  in  fact  most  of  the 
delicious  fruits  peculiar  to  the  tropics,  grow  in  profusion 
without  the  aid  of  cultivation.  Much  of  this  alluvial 
plain  is  covered  by  thick  woods,  the  trees,  often  five  or 
six  feet  in  diameter,  comprising  several  species  of  the 
oak,  and  other  excellent  building  timbers,  in  addition  to 
a  great  variety  of  the  more  costly  woods,  such  as  lignum- 
vitffi,  mahogany,  acacia,  and  the  Siphonica  elastica,  or 
"india-rubber  tree." 

Though  apparently  level,  the  plain  really  rises  along  the 
line  of  the  railway  by  a  grade  of  10  to  20  feet  per  mile. 
Leaving  this  fertile  region,  the  road  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Coatzacoalcos  for  20  miles,  then  branches  off  into  a 
succession  of  broad  valleys  inclosed  by  ranges  of  hills 
and  mountains.  By  a  gentle  and  imperceptible  grade  the 
line  rises  to  the  summit-plain  of  Tarifa,  736  feet  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea.  Crossing  this  plain,  it  enters 
the  Cordilleras  by  the  Tarifa  Pass,  the  lowest  depressioa 
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on  the  Isthmus,  and  located  at  precisely  the  point  most 
convenient  for  the  railway,  as  if  nature  itself  had  sought 
to  encourage  the  enterprise  of  man. 

Emerging  from  the  Pass,  the  railway  traverses  a  series 
of  narrow  valleys,  descending  by  an  easy  grade  of  1  jper 
cent.,  or  52  and  8-10  feet  per  mile,  untU  it  reaches  the 
Pacific  plains,  whence,  without  encountering  any  serious 
obstacles  to  its  construction,  it  continues  on  to  its  termi- 
rus  on  one  of  the  small  lakes  connecting  with  the  ocean. 
The  accompanying  map,  on  page  218,  though  necessarily 
greatly  reduced  in  size  from  the  original,  is  the  result  of 
the  recent  survey  of 
the  route  made  for  the 
dhip-railway  Company, 
and  will  give,  the 
reader  a  clear  idea  of 
the  general  course  and 
location  of  the  line. 

The  roadbed  or  foun- 
dation for  the  railway 
will  be  nearly  fifty  feet 
wide,  or  five  times  that 
of  an  ordinary  railroad. 
It  will  be  btdlt  in  the 
most  substantial  man- 
ner, and  ballasted  with 
a  thick  layer  of  stone  or  concrete.  Upon  the  sur&ce 
will  be  laid  six  rails,  4  feet  8^  inches  apart,  so  that 
the  two  outside  rails  will  be  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  distance  of  29  feet,  and  the  railway  will  have  the 
appearance  of  three  ordinary  railroads  side  by  side. 
The  rails  will  be  twice  the  size  of  those  used  in  an 
ordinary  railroad,  and  will  be  securely  bolted  to  broad 
steel  sleepers  or  *'  ties,"  extending  under  the  whole  six 
and  projecting  several  feet  beyond  the  outside  rail  on 
each  side.  These  wide  sleepers  present  a  large  bearing- 
surface  to  the  roadbed,  and  in  some  places,  if  found 


necessary,  additional  support  will  be  obtained  hy  M0Br- 
ing  them  to  heavy  longitudinal  timbers. 

The  car  or  ''cradle,*'  upon  which  the  vessel  will  x«i  in. 
its  transit  over  the  railway,  wiU  be  built  wholly  of  steeL 
An  inspection  of  the  illustrations  on  this  page  will  con- 
vey to  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  its  general  appeartnee 
and  the  details  of  its  construction. 

The  whole  number  of  wheels  under  the  car  ^wSL  be 
about  500,  and  the  blocks  or  supports  under  the  t«mI's 
bottom  are  arranged  so  as  to  bring  the  weight  «C  Ae 
vessel  directly  upon  the  trucks.    At  each  tiiiinlmil  of 

the   railway,   at  IBlM^ 


titlan  on  the 
side,  and  at  the-.ftfte 
on  the  Pacific  comI»  a 
rectangular  stone  basin 
will  be  built,  one  end 
of  which  will  be  left 
open  to  the  snrronnd- 
ing  waters.  Within  this 
basin  will  be  placed  the 
lifting-dock  or  pontoon, 
for  raising  the  vessel  to 
the  level  of  the  raQway. 
The  lifting-dock  will  be 
about  450  feet  long, 
75  feet  wide,  and  from  12  to  15  feet  deep.  It  will  be 
virtually  an  immense  air-tight  caisson  or  pontoon,  built 
of  steel  plates,  and  divided  into  water-tight  compart- 
ments. On  the  upper  surface  or  deck  of  the  dock  six 
rails  will  be  laid,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  railway. 
In  the  pi-ocess  of  transferring  a  vessel  from  the  water 
to  the  railway,  ready  to  start  on  its  overland  trip,  the  car 
or  cradle  will  be  run  from  the  railway  to  its  place  on  the 
deck  of  the  dock.  The  valves  of  the  dock  will  then  be 
opened,  and  the  compartments  filling  with  water,  the 
dock  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin.     The  ship  ia  then 
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floated  into  its  place 
OTer  the  lifting-dock ^  and 
tlie  tlischaTgiixg  punipB 
startei],  wbich  soon  eause 
the  dock  to  rise  -auder  tlie 
Tessela  bottom-  Ah  it 
would  he  difficnlt,  if  not 
impoB^sible,  a  1  w  a  j  9  to 
place  a  i&rsgI  so  tbat  its 
centre  of  weight  wonld 
be  exactly  over  tho  eentro 
of  buorancv  of  tbe  dock, 
the  kttjer  ii  provided  with 
hydraulic  goTeniora, 
which    work     automatic- 


ally,  and  preserve  the  re- 
quired equilibrium.  In 
order  tbat  tbo  vessel  may 
}.w.  transported  without 
injur  J  to  itself  or  to  the 
car  upon  wbicb  it  ia  car- 
ried, it  ia  necessary  that 
ever^  portion  of  the  car 
abould  bear  an  equal 
weight  Tbia  equaliza- 
tion h  accomplished  by 
an  ingenious  ayatem  of 
bjdraulio  rama  or  i>re8se8. 
The  motiye  power  for 
di-awing  the  car  will  be 


Cro— flection  of  the  pontoon,  towers  and  carriage.  ^  !■  a  side  support ;  E,  O,  F,  the  adjustable  hinged  girth  ;  D,  the  ram  i 
X,  X,  the  towers  for  the  pressure  pumps  which  are  on  the  top  of  the  towers  ;  /  Is  the  pipe  through  which  the  water 
is  withdrawn  from  the  pontoon  by  the  centrifugal  pump ;  J  Is  the  reserrolr  from  which  the  water  is  taken  to  foirod 
a  pressure  thioagh  the  pipes  to  the  rams  ;  K  is  one  ot  the  cylinders  for  the  hydraulic  goTemors. 


TBI  LXTTDIO-DOGS. 
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famished  bj  locomotiyes  of  the  ordinary  type,  bnt 
mnoh  larger  and  more  powerful  than  those  in  common 
use  on  onr  railroads ;  and  as  many  of  these  giant 
engines  as  may  be  found  necessary  will  be  employed, 
some  in  front  and  others  in  rear  of  the  car. 

Nature  has  divided  the  length  of  the  railway  into  six 
sections,  each  of  which  is  practically  a  straight  line.  At 
the  ends  of  the  sections  the  required  change  in  direction 
will  be  made  by  the  use  of  floating  turntables.  These 
turntables  are  in  themselves  not  the  least  ingenious 
mechanical  feature  of  the  railway.  They  consist  of  a 
segmental  excavation  or  basin,  walled  and  floored  with 
masonry,  partially  filled  with  water.  Inside  the  basin 
there  will  be  a  pontoon  or  caisson  somewhat  similar  to 
the  lifting-dock,  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  revolved 
around  a  central  oelumn.  An  inspection  of  the  illustra- 
tions will  show  clearly  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
used. 

The  turntables  serve  also  as  passing-points  for  vessels 
going  in  opposite  directions,  one  of  the  ships  being  run 
out  on  a  short  track  radiating  from  the  turntable,  while 
the  other  passes  along  the  main  line.  Upon  reaching  the 
end  of  its  overland  journey  the  vessel  is  lowered  into  the 
water  by  reversing  the  process  employed  in  raising  it. 

Opponents  of  the  ship-railway  have  asserted  that  the 
project  is  new  and  untried,  and,  hence,  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  doubt  of  its  practicability ;  that,  as  no  such 
railway  has  been  built,  the  estimates  of  its  cost  must  be 
purely  theoretical ;  and  that  the  expense  of  keeping  in 
good  order  such  a  road 
would  be  gpreater  than  that 
required  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  canaL 

While  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  no  ship-railway  on 
a  scale  suQh  as  that  con- 
templated at  Tehuantepeo 
has  been  yet  built,  the 
idea  of  transporting  vessels 
by  rail  is  no  new  one  to 
the  scientific  world.  Be- 
fore work  was  begun  on 
the  Suez  Canal,  English 
engineers  of  high  standing 


advocated  the  building  of  a  ship -railway  in 
its  stead.  In  1874  an  eminent  engineer  made 
plans  for  a  railway  to  transport  steamers 
around  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile  ;  and  at 
the  present  time  a  similar  railway,  to  carry 
ships  of  2,000  tons,  is  being  constructed 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto,  which  sep- 
arates the  Bay  of  Fundy  from  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence.  Though  built  by  private  capi- 
tal, the  Chignecto  Ship  -  railway  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Canadian  Government,  which 
guarantees  to  the  stockholders,  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  an  annual  profit  of  seven  per 
centum  on  their  investments.  The  railway  is 
but  seventeen  miles  in  length,  yet  it  saves  a 
dangerous  voyage  of  600  mQes.  At  the  head 
of  the  Railway  Company  is  Sir  John  Fowler, 
v^^.  one  of  England's  most   distinguished   engin- 

WR  eers,  whose  name  alone,  as  the  advocate  of  the 

\J  enterprise,  would  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  its 

feasibility. 

The  plan  of  the  Tehuantepec  Bailway  is 
on  a  scale  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
Chignecto  line,  and  contemplates  the  handling 
of  the  heaviest  merchant  ships. 
It  is  not- possible  for  even  the  ablest  and  most  experi- 
enced engineers  to  determine  in  advance  the  cost  of  vast 
enterprises  like  the  Ship-railway.  The  best  estimates  can 
scarcely  be  called  approximations  to  what  will  be  the 
actual  expense  of  construction.  A  good  example  of  this 
is  shown  in  the  experience  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany. When  the ''International  Scientific  Congress"— 
consisting  of  delegates  from  the  United  States,  and  from 
all  the  prominent  European  Powers,  excepting  Bussia— 
met  in  Paris,  in  May,  1879,  to  select  a  route  for  a  Ship 
Canal  across  the  American  Isthmus,  a  committee  of  en- 
gineers was  appointed  to  calculate  the  cost  of  a  sea-level 
canal  at  Panama.  The  committee,  after  making  a  most 
careful  detailed  estimate,  and  adding  one-fourth  for  con- 
tingent expenses,  reported  that  such  a  canal  cotdd  be 
constructed  between  Aspinwall  and  Panama  for,  in  round 
numbers,  the  sum  of  $144,000,000.  A  few  months  later, 
a  committee  of  engineer-experts,  called  a  "  Technical 
Commission,"  after  a  personal  examination  of  the  route, 
increased  the  amount  to  $166,000,000.  At  the  present 
day  the  best  authorities  place  the  probable  cost  of  the 
Panama  Canal  at  from  $250,000,000  to  $400,000,000.  That 
of  building  the  Ship-railway — ^based  on  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  ground  over  which  the  road  runs,  and  on 
the  known  (approximate)  cost  of  building  an  ordinary 
railroad  over  such  a  route  —  has  been  estimated  at 
$75,000,000.  Some  idea  of  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Ship-railway  may  be  obtained,  also,  by  comparing  it  with 
an  ordinary  road.   The  estimates  of  keeping  in  good  order 
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ft  fix8t-daflB  double  track  railroad—iiiolading  switohes, 
Tuda,  buildings,  etc.— is  in  ibis  country  about  $1,700 
I«rizmiim  for  eaob  mile  of  its  lengtb.  On  the  Sbip- 
nilvij  the  speed  of  the  rolling  stock  will  be  slower,  and 
beooe  the  wear  of  the  rails  will  be  less,  while  none  of 
tbe  hMTj  expenses  ordinarily  resulting  from  snow  and 
freenng  will  be  incurred  ;  but  there  will  be  greater  rain- 
hQ  tt  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and,  probably,  a  more 
iqod  decay  of  all  wooden  structures,  and  also  three 
tucks  instead  of  two.  It  has  been  considered  a  fair  esti- 
Bite  to  place  the  expense  of  keeping  the  Ship-railway  in 
good  order  at  $2,500  per  mile.    We  will  then  have  : 

f^nL-CxxX  of  mainteDance  (184  miles)  at  $2,500  per 

mile $335,000 

/iflAMd.— The  ooet  of  operating  the  terminals,  from  a 
earafnl  detailed  statement  of  cost  of  labor,  mate- 
rols  and  repairs,  will  be  $850  per  day,  or  for 
3S5  days,  $127,760 ;  and  for  two  terminals,  per 
animm 25)5,500 

?Sird-The  cost  of  operating  the  five  ship-railway 

turntables,  at$300  per  day 109,500 

JwtlC— The  motlTe  power  for  hauling  vessels,  per 

ftumm 278,720 

Fi/ft.— Telegraph  expenses 20,000 

&ft.-Incldentals 40,000 

iR«ia.-.GeQeral  expenses 50,000 

Total  annual  expense $1,088,720 

In  eontrast  with  this  sum,  the  estimate  for  maintenance 
■Dd  opeimting  the  Panama  Canal  is  $2,000,000  per  annum. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  amount  that  will  be  required  is  likely 
to  be  much  greater.  We  have  not  the  figures  for  more 
leeent  jetn,  but  in  1883  the  cost  of  keeping  in  repair  and 
Toding  the  Suez  Canal  was  $2,784,869  ;  and  the  annual 
expeoditue  at  Panama  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
it  Suez,  on  acoonnt  of  the  heavy  rainfiJl  (averaging  120 
iacbes  per  year)  to  which  the  former  place  is  subjected. 
Flood-like  run  showers  occur  at  Panama  daily,  and  almost 
korij,  during  tliewet  season  ;  and  the  fllling-in  effect  of 
tkfln  Tiolent^  torrential  rains,  on  the  high,  sloping,  clay- 
baoks  of  the  eanal,  would  be  certainly  very  great 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec»  however,  is  compara- 
Mj  free  froai  these  tropical  inundations ;  and  the 
Koid4»ed  of  the  Ship-railway  is  everywhere  above  the 
mhviter  level  of  the  streams. 

Gfest  interest  in  the  Ship-railway  has  been  recently 
wiferted  throughout  this  counby— especially  in  St. 
Itm  and  New  Orleans,  where  public  meetings  have  been 
kdi  and  resolutions  passed  to  adopt  every  means  for  the 
management  of  the  enterprise. 

Thai  ahijis,  sooner  or  later,  will  cross  the  Isthmus,  every 
ti&BkiBg  man  now  fully  believes.  The  Tehuantepec  route 
ii  eaeotially  the  American  one ;  and  every  citizen  of  the 
^Bitod  States  must  feel  that  the  honor  of  first  unit- 
fag  ti»  two  great  oceans  should  belong  to  America.  Our 
paopls  are  at  last  beginning  to  realize  that  a  European 
Knpaiy  18  alr^M J  ft^  wo4^  on  the  American  Isthmus, 
eoreted  honor  may  be  wrested  from  us. 

-point  of  view  the  Ship-railway  may  be 
.ssost  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  degree  a 

to  build  it  wholly  by  private  capitaL 
^vaeourage  capitalists  to  invest  their  means, 
\  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  have 
lUiat  when  the  raUvoay  shall  havB  been 
^  jtfyw  to  he  a  practical  success — to  guar- 
an  annual  profit  of  five  per  cent 
cost,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
Sboold  the  net  revenues  of  the  railway  fall  below  this 
UkOQfit,  one-tturd  of  the  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  by 


Mexico,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  by  the  United 
States.  Mexico  has  already  accepted  the  proposition, 
and,  in  addition,  has  granted  the  Ship-railway  Company 
the  *'  right  of  way,*'  and  a  belt  of  land,  nearly  a  half  mile 
wide,  across  the  Isthmus.  That  part  of  the  proposition 
which  relates  to  the  United  States  is  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 


CHEAP  ALUMINIUM. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  a  (German-American  chemist 
in  Philadelphia  to  produce  aluminium  metal  of  the  aver- 
age quality  and  purity  usually  dealt  in  and  at  present 
ordinarily  used  in  commerce,  in  sufficiently  large  quanti- 
ties to  make  the  new  process  of  general  commercisl  value, 
and  at  a  probable  cost  of  not  over  $1.25  per  pound,  one- 
twelfth  of  that  now  ruling.  The  discoverer  of  the  new 
process  is  William  Frishmutb,  a  chemist  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  pupil  of  Wohler,  who  discovered  the  metaL  He 
has  been  working  for  twenty-eight  years  to  solve  the 
problem  of  making  cheap  aluminium  in  commercial 
quantities. 

Aluminium  is  made  only  fi*om  its  oxide,  alumina.  This 
is  found  everywhere,  there  being  more  in  the  ground 
than  there  is  of  iron.  The  French  clay,  bauxite,  and  the 
English  and  Irish  alum  clays,  all  existing  in  inexhausti- 
ble quantities,  contain  very  high  percentages  of  alumina, 
which  can  be  extracted  at  a  very  low  cost  Bauxite  con- 
tains sixty  per  cent  of  alumina,  and  can  be  laid  down  in 
New  York  at  $8  per  ton. 

The  uses  of  the  metal  are  almost  illimitable.  Being 
only  about  one-quarter  the  weight  of  other  metals,  it  will 
be  substituted  for  these  in  countless  ways.  For  light- 
ning rods,  telegraph  and  electric  light  wires  it  will  come 
into  use,  as,  with  the  exception  of  silver,  it  is  the  best 
conductor  of  electricity  known.  Already,  notwithstand- 
ing its  cost,  ir  is  adopted  for  the  metal  buttons, 
buckles,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  accoutrements  of  the  uni- 
form of  the  soldier,  the  weight  of  these  being  lessened 
so  greatly  that  he  is  enabled  to  carry  from  thirty  to  forty 
additional  cartridges  without  increasing  the  load  hitherto 
borne.  It  is  non-corrosive,  and  will  not  tarnish,  and 
must  eventually  supplant  other  metsls  for  domestic  uses. 
It  will  also  be  used  for  subsidiary  coins.  Specimens 
after  handling  for  months  show  no  signs  of  wear,  and 
are  as  bright  as  the  day  they  were  struck.  As  an  alloy, 
however,  it  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value,  especially 
when  combined  with  silver  and  copper ;  giving  to  these 
metals  its  non-corrosive  and  non-tarnishing  qualities, 
and  greatly  increasing  their  tensile  strength.  Aluminium 
bronze,  which  is  made  from  ninety  parts  of  copper  and 
ten  parts  of  aluminium,  has  a  tensile  strength  of  three 
tons  per  square  inch  more  than  Bessemer  steeL 


A  Parrot  Story. — A  clergyman  says  :  **  A  parrot  be- 
longing to  some  friends  of  mine  was  generally  taken  out 
of  the  room  when  the  family  assembled  for  prayers,  for 
fear  he  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  join  irreverently  in 
the  responses.  One  evening,  however,  his  presence  hap- 
pened to  be  unnoticed,  and  he  was  entirely  forgotten. 
For  some  time  he  maintained  a  decorous  silence,  but  at 
length,  instead  of  *  Amen,'  out  he  came  with '  Cheer,  boys, 
cheer.'  On  this  the  butler  was  directed  to  remove  him, 
and  got  as  far  as  the  door  with  him  when  the  bird,  per-i 
haps  thinking  that  he  had  committed  himself,  and  had 
better  apologize,  called  out,  '  Sorry  I  spoke.'  The  over^ 
powering  effect  on  the  assembly  may  be  more  easily  Id^^ 
agined  than  described."  «^ 
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g)n  ^alaio  §att6 


^T)  ■  Galds  *  scirjJs    the    ^rcj    tc^ar), 
^b^r)    posy  rrcd  ■  cLov'c  -  lllc    ^r^ty 
ETjciny  •  a  <  scar 
Ucapea,  .  cirjd  .  trfc  .  wopIo  ,  was  -alQa  ,  wilr) .  Ijl^y 
^h^  ■  lilllc  •  v^a-^cs  -  aloncj  ■  Irje  -  kaj 
]3f>ol^e  *  vi?t)ild  ■  upon  -  \rjd    shcli^in^  •  slr^r>ds  \ 
ytji  '  sca-rr)cu5s  ■  Pitied    v^hilc  •  as    tricj^ 
Qn    Ciolcis    sarjds  ! 

On  ^  Calais  •  sooffls  -  rr)usl  •  nyar)  ■  Witl)  •  n)a:r) 
Y^ssr)  *  rjoqeup  ■  clear)  -  ir)  ♦  Jolpoa  •  lo-aev  ; 

Un  ■  S0QICS3  '  wet  "  vr^TT)  •  wofcrs  -  war) 

HoiJ  -  u^r^il^  ■  t^£  •  jlfflsbiriq  -  pcapicrs  ■  plajTj — " 
noPFVi  ■  piB5sI<£,  ■  cr)a  ■  lur^qe  !        |  v^  '  r^^ 

Ships  ■  [©p  -  a  *  ii?l)il&.  ♦  Ijicrj  '  rrjoupripil  *  siarjas 
Y^J^  *  iJicIqp  ;  ■  life  ■  cats  •  JosI  *  a^aj 
Qn- Gal«^S'Setf)Js  ! 


Qn    Galois- 3ar)ds  -  a  ■  little 'SpCTT)  ^^^<r 

Of  siUr)cc,  -lljei)  *  !^  <  plasl)  -  arjd  *  spraj-,  ^"^  ^ 

^^    ^eur;d  ■  of  ■  caqcp  •  uiffa^es  *  irjarf  •  rati) 
Y^    l^iss  *  i^  ■  pcpfuQjca  *  locljs  •  asfi»ej^, 
^9    Joticlj  -  ll)?! .  lips  *  rtj^   tjg'cp  *  s«i J  •  **  n«^ 

^o  *  Jallj  ■  v5iil)  •  rij^  '  tjclpUss  ■  lj«^Js } 
Y^n  '  ttj«  ■  Jeep  *  sc« '  irj '  silcrjca  *  ley 
Or)  •  Golais  *  sv^Js  I 

jBsfv^cerj  ■  ^M  ■  lilac  »  ^ryJi  •  Irjfi^*  'I  v^^ 

SI7C  ■  vJciits  -  \}Q.r  -  LSo-^c  "  fp«irj »  ali«i^  •  1ct;««  } 

H^p  ■  LSoT?c  .  IS  ■  colalcp  *  uy^ty  tlji  *  ^^ 
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▲TAULKTA. — "KAH  TOOK  THE  BUNDLE  OF  LOOSE  PAPERS  AND  FLUNG  THEM  ON  THE  BLAZING  COALS  IN  THE  OPEN  GBATE." 

SEE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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ATALANTA. 

By  Milub  W.  Carpenter. 


"  Bon't  yon  think  I  might  go,  David  T 

"The  morning  is  too  dark,  sir,  and  gostj.  I  think 
yon  had  better  not  try  it" 

'< Ah,  ireU  then,  I  wiU  not" 

An  enter  door,  opened  from  beyond,  somewbere,  lets 
in  a  gnst  of  misty,  moaning  air.  Wide  hall  and  narrow 
passage  are  filled  with  the  cold  sonnd;  doors  start 
1^,  windows  rattle,  and  a  wild  flare  of  smoke  and  flame 
whirls  np  the  chimney. 

Heniok  Bell's  pale,  thin  face  flashes  slightly,  as  he 
draws  a  st^  nearer  to  the  fire. 

**  A  bad  day  1  I  should  think  so.  And  it  gets  worse, 
doesn't  it?  Well," — his  dear,  low-t(med  yoioe  showing 
an  inner  rerolt — *'  there's  no  l^lp  for  it  Yon  will  haye 
to  go  in  my  place,  Dayid." 

**  Is  thoe  anything  I  can  do  I6r  yon,  sir,  in  the  vil- 
lage ?"  asked  David,  while  be  buttoned  his  fnr  collar 
tighter  about  his  throat,  and  drew  his  ci^  closer  over 
his  brows. 

**  No,  nothing,"  said  Herrick,  slowly. 

He  was  watching  the  otiier  man,  so  strong  and  firm 
and  reliant — a  man  not  lettered  like  bimself,  ignorant  of 
Greek  or  Hebrew  lore,  ignocsat  of  QaoAanL  song  and 
Eastern  art,  study  a  sealed  book  to  him,  save  as  Nature 
taught ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  study  in  himaelf— «o 
blue  and  dear  his  eyes,  so  fresh  his  laugh,  a  qmek,  £^ad 
health  stirring  every  pulse  within  him. 

''No,  there's  notiiing,"  he  said.  '^Only  be  sum  and 
bring  my  cousin  safe  with  you.  Shell  think  me  a  poor 
creature,'*  he  said,  in  a  different  voice. 

"  Miss  Herbert  will  know  you  could  not  go  aut  saeh 
a  day,"  was  tiie  sturdy  v^ly  to  this,  as  David  west 
his  way. 

WhsQ  he  was  left  to  himself,  Rick  sat  by  the  fire 
and  dreamed  some  pleasant  dreaois.  After  all,  perhaps, 
he  had  done  well — ^better  than  he  knew«  For  when  he 
wrote  to  a  far,  dying  kinsman,  "  Send  your  sister  to  me. 
I  wiU  be  a  brother  to  h^r  now  ;  and  as  I  deal  by  her,  €k>d 
deal  so  by  me,  and  more,"  he  fdt  a  dim  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  putting  his  name  to  a  bond  of  whose 
utmost  purport  he  knew  nothing. 

Virions  of  a  g^tle  shape  near,  of  a  voice  that  echoed 
his  thou^ts,  of  eyes  that  smiled  and  wept  as  his  eyes 
would,  of  they  two  reading  the  same  page,  boiding 
chedc  by  cheek  over  the  words  he  had  written.  What 
could  be  more  innocent  than  these. 

He  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  waning  day  till,  of  a 
sudden,  the  door  burst  open,  and  something  like  a  Msk 
current  of  sou&west  wind,  strong  and  sweet,  blew 
through  his  aiiy  dreams. 

"  Otif  you  are  in  here  I"  This  was  not  the  voice  of  a 
virago  exactly,  but  there  was  the  stamp  of  the  foot  in  it 
"  Do  you  know  there  were  two  children  out  there — a 
brute  of  a  big  boy  who  was  teasing  a  little  crying  child 
that  had  stumbled  and  broken  her  milk-intcher  ?" 

Rick  rose  from  his  seat  in  bewilderment  Here  before 
him  was  a  vision  of  a  girl,  tall  and  straight,  with  rose- 
flashes  in  her  round  cheeks,  and  soft,  fawn-like  eyes,  and 
with  the  sunlight  in  the  splendid  mass  of  her  glowing 
ruddy  hair. 

He  had  seen  something  like  her  before,  but  where  ? 
"  Oh,  indeed  I"  was  all  he  could  say  in  his  wonder. 

"  It  was  a  fine  performance,  oh,  yes  1  but  I  don't  think 
he  will  try  it  again."  And  she  laughed,  triumphantly. 
/'  He  must  have  thought  a  whirlwind  was  after  him.    I  I 


shook  life  Plough  out  of  him  to  keep  him  still  for  a 
week,"  she  affirmed,  gravely. 
Then  the  door  behind  her  opened,  David  appeared. ' 
"  Oh,  here  you  are,  safe  I"   David  glanced  at  Herrick 
with  a  hidden  laughter  in  his  face.    "  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  only  came  to  see  if  you  were  safa" 

When  he  had  shut  the  door  again,  the  girl  turned  to 
Herrick  with  some  aba^iment  in  her  manner. 

"It  is  I  who  ought  to  beg  pardon  for  coming  in  this 
way.  But  I  jumped  from  the  wagon  and  left  him." 
Then  she  continued,  shyly:  "  I  am  Nan,  and — yon — ^you 
must  be  Rick— my  cousin  Herrick." 

She  never  forgot  the  gentle  courtesy  with  which  this 
man  with  the  scholarly  &ce  took  her  hand,  saying  : 

*'Xee,  I  am  Rick.    I  am  g^ad  the  old  homestead  is 
going  to  be  a  home  for  both  of  us  now.    Welcome  home, 
dear  Nan  1" 
That  was  all ;  and  Nan  was  home. 
It  was  after  she  had  rested  and  taken  some  supper 
that  she  began  to  look  about  her. 

"  So  many  books  1"  she  said,  with  those  fawn-like  ^es 
wide  open.  **  My  brother  used  io  say  yon  were  a  poet 
You^you  did  not  write  them  off/" 

"No,"  said  Rick,  laughing.  ''You  have  much  too 
grand  an  opinion  of  me.  These  are  my  friends,  my 
comforters  and  teachers." 

He  drew  Nan's  arm  in  his,  and  leading  her  np,  laid 
her  hand  upon  a  range  of  bocto  against  the  walL 

**  Love  them.  Nan  ;  be  very  good  friends  with  them, 
foot  my  sake." 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  awed  by  his  sdemn  tone,  " I  wiU  tzy 
for  your  sake,  dear  Rick.    You  must  teach  me.*' 

She  took  a  small  copy  in  Parian  marble  of  "  Atalanta  '* 
— Rinehart's  "  Atalanta" —  standing  with  free,  wind-stir- 
red hair  and  wind-blown  skirt,  every  limb  alert  with 
strong,  untutored  mountain  grace,  eager  for  the  race. 

Rick  started,  glancing  from  the  lovdy  thing  oat  in 
stone  to  the  one  who  held  it 

"Ah,"  he  cried,  "I  was  wondering  all  this  time 
where  I  had  seen  you  before.  Nan  !  There  it  is,  there 
you  are— you  and  your  ancestress  I" 

"  Hus  ?"  med  Nan.    "Did  you  know  her  ?    Is  it— is 
it— who  is  she  T* 
^ck's  isce  flushed. 

"  It  is  Atalanta !"  was  his  answer.  Then,  more  gayly  : 
"  The  flrst  Nan  Herbert" 

"  Am  I  like  her  ?"  Nan  went  on,  innocently.  "  I  should 
like  to  run  a  race  with  her  I  And  her  dresa— I  like 
that  r*  She  put  the  flgure  down,  looking  at  Herrick 
with  rather  a  puzdad  air. 

"  Yes,"  said  RidL,  xecovering  his  temper,  and  inwardly 
hcqnng  that  Nan  would  not  tcy  any  innovation  of  coa- 
tome  there.  "  It  most  likdy  suited  the  conditicHis  of 
life  in  those  days." 

And  then  he  was  silent,  standing  with  bent  brows 
frowning  by  the  flre. 

Truly,  this  was  a  strange  wildwood  note,  coming  fresh 
from  furzy  dell  and  cold  hilltops,  brightening  with  its 
clear  sound  the  student's  reduse  life.  Sometimes  in 
listening  to  the  voice  he  forgot  the  words  it  fhoned,  and 
so  was  compelled  to  ask  the  question  it  had  asked. 

That,  too,  was  a  fresh  delight,  and  there  were  many 
questions ;  for,  to  Nan,  the  old  house,  with  its  buried 
treasures,  was  a  mine  to  be  explored  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  *^ 
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One  day,  rummaging  a  fragrant  closet,  Bweet  "with 
stored  boxes  of  forgotten  relics,  she  brought  ont  a« 
If  hat  was  it  ?*' 

"Oh,  look !"  she  cried.  '  "Rick,  what  is  this  ?" 

Herrick  glanced  over  his  shoulder. 

"Ah,  mj  beech  bowl  I  Is  it  there  ?"  He  came  and 
stood  at  her  side.  "I  had  forgotten  it.  Pan  used  to 
drink  oat  of  it." 

"  But  what  is  it  for  ?    Why  is  it  hidden  in  here  ?" 

Miss  ^Pan  examined  the  thing  curiously.  Just  an 
antique  wooden  bowl  carred  from  beech,  and,  when  it 
was  new,  sweet,  no  doubt,  with  young  spring-juic«  and 
bnd-breath.  Time  had  now  touched  it  with  a  soft,  gold- 
brown  tinge ;  it  was  hard  and  smooth- polished,  while 
about  the  edge  was  cut,  with  a  not  wholly  unromantic 
hand,  a  wreath  of  vine  and  beech-leaves,  making  it  seem 
fit  for  meadow  waters. 

"It  is  my  beech  bowl — my  bowl  of  inspiration,"  said 
Herrick,  smiling  a  little. 

"But  it's  empty,"  quoth  Miss  Nan,  tapping  it  with 
her  soft,  white  fingers. 

"Yes,  it  is  empty.    Time  emptied  it  long  ago." 

Rick's  pale  forehead  showed  a  passing  flush.  He  took 
the  bowl  from  Nan  and  stood  looking  into  it.    Empty  I 

"It  hath  a  story,"  he  said,  rousing  himself  a  bit. 
"  Once  on  a  time  an  aunt,  or  grandcousin  of  mine        " 

"  Pan^s  daughter  ?"  asked  Nan,  interrupting  just  be- 
cause she  liked  exact  rei>orting. 

Herrick  glanced  at  her,  but  her  face  was  innocent. 

"  She  was  old  Pandrake  Bell's  daughter— a  girl  of  ten 
or  twelve — and  fond  of  following  her  brothers  in  the 
wood.  They  drew  the  life-blood  of  the  trees  in  those 
days,  making  every  siHingtime  vast  quantities  of  maple- 
sugar  and  syrup,  and  the  girl  was  fond  of  drinking  the 
fresh  dripping  juice ;  so,  one  day,  old  Pan,  her  father, 
cut  this  bowl  for  her  use.  The  work  was  all  his,  done 
with  his  knife  while  he  watched  the  boiling  liquid  in 
the  night" 

"Yes,"  said  Nan,  breathlessly.  "  Oh,  why  was  I  not 
there !" 

She  clasped  her  hands  together  in  fierce  excitement 

"  Maybe  you  were  there  I"  said  Rick,  looking  at  her. 

He  gave  the  bowl  back  to  her. 

"  How  fond  ihey  were  in  those  old  times  of  Nature's 
nourishment !  The  water  drawn  from  birch  and  maple, 
that  strange  drink  termed  metheglin,  made  from  honey, 
with  a  sting  in  its  sweetness — my  grandmother  used  to 
make  gallons  of  it.  Men  and  women  drank  the  very  life 
of  Nature  then,  fresh  from  her  strong  veins." 

He  was  growing  pallid  with  his  sad  fervor.  Nan  drew 
her  arm  in  his. 

"  I  love  the  bowl,  too.  See,  I'll  put  it  up  here,  and  I 
will  keep  it  always  filled  with  leaves  and  benies  and 
fragrant  sprigs  from  the  wood,  just  to  tell  you  of  that 
beautiful  wild  world  out  there.  Oh,  Rick,  dear  Rick,  I 
love  y^u  I  I  wish  I  could  be  like  you  I  Help  you — 
help  you  to  enjoy  life  !" 

Her  arms  were  round  his  neck,  her  tears  falling  as 
she  turned  her  cheek  away. 

Rick  gently  unloosed  her  hold. 

"  See,"  he  said,  with  his  gentle  smile,  pointing  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl  where  a  drop  of  water  shone.  "  You 
said  the  bowl  was  empty,  dear  Nan,  but  to  me  it  will 
always  be  full  after  this — always  filled  to  the  brim  with 
that  dear  tear-drop." 

"lam  a  Shade!" 

If  Herriek  Bell's  eyes  sought  ofttimes  than  was  usual 
that  picture  hung  above  his  desk— a  picture  of  Life  half 


emerging  from,  half  fading  into,  vaporous  mist~it  might 
not  have  been  that  his  thoughts  were  more  than  usually 
sombre. 

Still,  he  did  dream  of  his  work.  His  consolation  had 
ever  been  that  nothing  which  held  the  seed  of  Efe  in  it 
should  die.     Why,  then,  this  picture  ? 

"  I  am  a  Shade — a  Shadow  thou  I"  If  life  was  tmlj  a 
shade,  what  was  love,  or  fame,  or  happiness,  more  than  a 
shadow  that  the  shade  pursued  ? 

The  next  day  he  was  working  feverishly  at  his  desk, 
when  he  heard  Nan's  merry  voice  without  He  pushed 
his  manuscript  sheets  aside,  and,  going  to  the  window, 
stood  and  watched  her.  How  filled  with  joyous  health 
she  was  I 

The  sunlight  stirred  all  the  glancing  light  in  her  yel- 
low hair.  Her  cheeks  glowed  ;  her  eyes  flashed,  as  with 
lifted  arms  she  caught  the  great  bunches  of  mountain* 
ashberries  David  was  breaking. 

Something  in  the  look,  the  manner  of  these  two  in  the 
sunshine  in  their  glad,  strong  grace,  touched  the  ire  of 
the  pale  student     His  face  grew  dark. 

"  David  is  one  of  Nature's  true  bom  sons,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  He  is  a  wooer,  and  he  speaks  in  the  old-time 
simple  words  ;  the  true  note  rings  in  them.  Most  likely 
he  will  win  her^she  likes  dumb  tilings.  But  what  am  I, 
to  interfere  ?" 

He  pushed  the  window  open  and  stepped  out,  stroll- 
ing, with  careless  feet,  over  the  smooth,  hard  ground. 

The  air  smelled  sweet,  the  sunlight  had  drawn  a  few 
bees  from  the  hives  under  a  group  of  pine-trees. 

As  he  approached,  the  young  people  turned,  David 
with  pleased  eyes  leaping  from  his  perch  aloft 

**  Sha'n't  I  get  you  your  wraps,  sir  ?"  he  said  to  Her- 
rick. "It's  rather  cutting  when  you  have  been  out 
here  a  while." 

Rick  turned  his  shoulder. 

"Let  me  alone,"  he  said,  roughly.  "I'll  take  care  of 
myself." 

David  stood  still  a  moment,  not  stirring  from  sheer 
surprise ;  then  he  moved  off,  his  cheek  burning. 

Nan,  with  alarmed  looks,  began  gathering  up  her 
treasures,  wondering  what  had  happened. 

But  Herrick  had  been  too  sure  of  his  footing.  There 
was  a  cry.  David  turned  and  saw  his  master  wavering, 
his  face  white,  the  cold  air  sending  the  chilled  blood 
backward  in  its  warm  courses,  leaving  him  helpless.  In 
a  second  David  was  by  his  side,  with  strong  arms  sup- 
porting him. 

Rick  made  a  last  effort 

"  Leave  me  alone  !"  he  cried,  writhing  away  from  the 
other's  grasp.  "I  tell  you  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  I 
don't  want  your  help." 

Then  David  carried  him  in.  It  was  over  in  a  few  min- 
utes— nothing  but  a  chill,  a  sudden  faintness,  leaving 
perhaps  a  hollow  under  the  eyes,  a  painful  blue  spot  in 
the  cheeks  ;  it  was  nothing. 

Mrs.  Blair,  bustling  about  with  flannels,  camphor,  hot 
brandy,  was  laughed  at  and  sent  away.     It  was  nothing. 

And  then  Nan  stole  in,  subdued  and  pale. 

"I  am  sorry  you  are  ill,  dear  Rick." 

She  knelt  by  his  chair  on  the  hearth,  stretching  out 
two  pink  hands  to  the  blaze. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  ilL"  Herrick  moved  impatiently.  "It 
was  only  a  faintness.  I  slipped  on  the  ice.  But  I  don't 
believe  I  can  write  any  more  to-day.  I  am  sorry  for 
that."    He  glanced  at  his  desk. 

"Oh,  Rick,  let  the  writing  go.  Try  to  get  welL"  She 
took  in  her  own  cool  grasp  his  hand,  so  feverish.  "  Don*t 
study  so  much.    Play  more— do  1" 
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**If  you  would  onlj  study  a  little  more,  Nan,"  was 
Iwick's  gentle  answer. 

**I!  For  what?  There  is  too  much  of  studying— 
there  are  too  many  books  in  the  world.  What  good 
could  they  do  me  ?" 

He  moved  uneasily,  his  face  flushing  warmly,  but  with 
a  curious  tenacity  he  held  to  the  subject. 

**You  think  the  world  would  be  better  without 
books,  then  ?" 

"Ah,  yes ;  there  would  be  too  many  if  half  of  them 
were  thrown  into  the  sea  and  no  more  written.  I  won- 
der why  people  go  on  writing — what  more  is  there  to 
say  ?  But,  oh,  to  live  one  day  of  my  life,  to  run  and  sing, 
to  feel  the  blood  warm  in  your  body,  to  drink  the  chill 
wind  and  watch  the  birds  and  boughs,  oh.  Rick  !  write 
a  book  like  that,  and  the  world  will  be  better  for  it. " 


**  Come  in,"  a  voice  called,  and  Rick  went  in. 

Some  one  stirred  in  bed  in  the  darkness. 

**  David  !" 

"Yes.     Am  I  wanted  ?'* 

"David,  I  came  to  say  I  am  sorry.     Forgive  me." 

The  two  men  clasped  hands,  silent. 

******  ^ 

The  next  day  Herrick  took  care  to  say  to  Nan,  in  his 
ordinary,  indifferent  manner  : 

"  If  I  were  to  be  called  away,  you  would  stay  here  and 
look  after  things  for  me  ?" 

"Yes,  Rick,"  she  said,  with  some  wonder.  "  Of  couise 
I  would  do  that !    But  are  you  going  away  ?" 

"  It  seems  probable.  Yesterday— last  evening — ^I  got  a 
message  .  .  .  but  I  could  leave  you— and  David ;  you 
two  would  take  care  of  things. " 
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Harsh  cure,  bitter  and  black  to  the  taste  of  the  sick 
man ;  but  how  unconscioas  she  was  of  hurting  him. 

"Yes,  dear  Nan,  in  another  world — in  another  life," 
was  his  answer,  gentle  as  ever. 

Then  the  girl  became  conscious  of  what  she  had  done. 

"  Oh,  Rick  I  dear  Rick  !  what  have  I  said  to  you — to 
you  of  all  beings  in  the  world  ?  Oh,  how  could  I  ? 
What  must  you  think  of  meV" 

He  i^ut  his  thin  hand  on  her  bowed  head,  just  touch- 
ing the  bright,  ruffled  hair. 

"Physician,"  he  said,  softly,  "why  should  you  not 
cure  me  ?" 

A  sudden  violent  fit  of  coughing  seized  him  ;  later  a 
drop  of  blood  fell  on  his  hand,  and  he  bent  to  the 
light,  examining  it.     Arterial  blood! 

■K-  *  *  *  *  * 

He  had  not  spoken  with  David  since  the  morning, 
when  rough  words  passed,  of  which  we  know. 

He  left  his  room  and  went  along  to  a  certain  door, 
whore  ho  knocked. 


His  face  was  turned  away,  but  she  fancied  ]iis  tone 
was  sad.  Most  likely,  he  not  being  strong, /the  very 
thought  of  a  journey  was  distasteful,  to  him/ 

"  Of  course.  Rick,  we  will  do  everything  ;  biit  you  had 
much  better  take  David  with  you.  He  can  be  of  use  to 
you,  and  I  could  manage  here  well  enough^ "  she  urged. 

"We  will  see  when  the  time  comes."  ' 

The  subject  dropped  here  ;  but  Ri6k  hftd  'smiled  on 
her  with  these  last  words,  and  IJati's  heart  felt  warmer 
for  the  smile.  ^'^ 

And  now,  how  was  she  ifir  know  the  straggle  through 
which  he  passed,  the  ambition  that  beset  liini,  the 
doubt,  the  lifting  toward  light,  the  downward  plunge 
into  despair. 

Writ  in  water,  writ  in  water  ! 

Many  tiilies  he  opened  and  read  from  a  letter  he  had 
recently  received. 

'f  We  will  most  gladly  accept  the  task  of  carrying  out 
your  posthumous  wishes.  As  you  have  planned  the 
work,  the  expense  will  be  no  inconsiderable  item.     But 
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yon  have  no  one  besides  yourself  to  provide  for,  and 
can  doubtless  afford  it.  For  onrselves,  we  promise  to 
do  all  in  our  power." 

Then  Herrick  would  fold  the  letter  up,  frowning  and 
heavy-hearted. 

"No  one  but  himself." 

And  there  was  Nan — homeless,  penniless,  but  for  him. 
And  his  writing,  his  beloved  poems,  the  pages  where  he 
had  writ  his  soul  out  in  his  very  life's  blood  I 
Writ  in  water,  were  they  now  ? 

In  these  days  his  Bible  was  by  his  aide,  in  his  hand. 
He  opens  it  now  and  reads.  Oh,  awful  mandate  for  the 
weak,  earth-fettered  soul  :  "  Thou  ihali  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.'*  Thy  neighbor  I  That  to  Herrick  meant — 
-ZVan/ 

And  she  was  such  a  gentle  nurse  in  these  sick  days 
of  his.  She  was  so  watchful  and  tender,  this  young 
Atalanta  whose  laugh  was  so  quick  and  speech  so  fear- 
less, whose  footsteps  were  so  soft  and  whose  limbs  so 
strong  to  run  upon  the  hilltops. 

He  must  love  her  even  as  he  loved  himself  —  this 
sweet  young  handmaid  who  was  his  neighbor. 
**  Nan,  are  you  there  ?"  he  said,  in  the  dusk. 
"Yes,  Hick.     Can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 
"Here  are  some  papers  that  have  been  littering  my 
desk.     They  are  useless.     Will  you  throw  them  in  the 
fire  for  me  ?" 

Nan  took  the  bundle  of  loose  papers  and  flung  them 
on  the  blazing  coals  in  the  open  grate.     The  fierce  flame 
caught  at  them  and  licked  them  up— a  moment  and 
nothing  but  soft  gray  dust  was  left 
Writ  in  water. 

'•  What  were  the  papers.  Rick  ?"  asked  Nan,  turning 
her  fascinated  eyes  from  the  sight.  "The  fire  seemed 
to  moan  as  it  took  them  up." 

There  was  no  answer  to  this  question,  and  going  up 
to  him,  she  found  him  lying  back  in  his  chair,  his  eyes 
half-shut,  his  forehead  cold,  no  consciousness  left  in 
him  now  of  this  cruel  thing  that  had  been  done. 

With  a  loud  cry  she  sprang  to  the  door,  flinging  it 
open. 

"  David  I  David  I"  she  called,  and  when  David  came 
hurrying  with  his  moth^  they  thought,  too,  with  Nan, 
that  Bick  was  dead. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  recovered  from  that  death- 
like swoon,  and  the  first  movement  he  in  his  conscious- 
ness made  was  to  turn  with  a  sick  shudder  from  the 
warm  light  of  the  fire  on  the  hearth. 
"  Monster  !"  he  whispered,  fiercely. 
Nan  knelt  by  him  with  streaming  eyes.  He  turned  his 
look  on  her  in  aflectionate  intent. 

"  Tell  them,"  he  said,  faintly,  "  it  was  writ  in  water." 
"  What  I    Oh,  Rick,  dear  Rick  I   What  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  My  name,  my  work.     All— all,  was  writ  in  water  ?" 
Nan  gazed  at  David  with  a  terrified  inquiry  in  her 
look. 

"Dear,"  continued  Rick,  "you  remember  the  other 
day  I  told  you  I  had  a  message — ^that  I  was  going  away. " 
He  paused.  He  stretched  out  a  thin  hand  for  David  to 
take  in  his  strong,  life-giving  clasp.  "  Dear  friends,  I 
think  I  am  going  soon — now.^ 

It  was  strange  how,  after  that,  in  those  last  pale,  &ding 
days  of  his,  he  fancied  the  sound  of  running  water  all 
about  him. 

The  soft,  unceasing  murmur  of  the  wind  among  the 
boughs  outside  his  window,  the  low  whisper  of  the 
flame  ux>on  the  hearth,  the  stir  of  birds  pecking  in  the 
sheaf  of  grain  David  had  bound  above  the  porch  roof — 
all  took  one  melancholy  meaning  to  his  tired  sense. 


"The  water  is  always  running,"  he  would  say,  in 
weariness  ;  it  is  always  running — ^it  never  stops.  It  will 
wash  everything  out.  My  name,  my  work— all  will  soon 
be  washed  away  !" 

He  turned,  always  with  that  same  sick  impatience, 
from  the  fire. 

"Put  it  out  I  Hide  me  from  it!"  was  his  prayer. 
"  Th^re  is  nothing  so  cruel  as  fiame — ^nothing  !  See  how 
ravenously  it  crawls  and  eats  all  things  that  it  can  find  I 
There  is  no  harvest  for  what  is  sown  there^no  reaping 
of  sweet  grain  from  the  seed  given  to  it.  David,  David, 
see — see  how  it  eats  up  my  toil,  my  youth,  my  tears — all 
my  very  life's  blood  I    It  has  no  mercy. " 

David,  the  sad  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  took  his 
beloved  master's  wasted  hand  in  his. 

"No  seed— no  seed,"  continued  the  very  sick  man  ; 
"nothing  but  dead,  gray  ashes  on  the  hearth  I" 

David  glanced  at  Nan  uneasily. 

"  She,  too,  was  hearing  these  words  with  scared  eyes. 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.  He  has  been  like  that  since  the  night 
I  burned  the  papers  for  him — ^the  night  he  fainted.  He 
talked  like  this  for  the  first  time  alter  that'* 

A  curious  pallor  grew  on  David's  face.  He  looked 
steadily  for  a  moment  at  Nan's  unconscious  face. 

"  Papers  !  What  papers  ?  You  had  no  right  to  bum 
papers  without  others  knowing  it    Why  did  you  ?" 

"  He  asked  me  to  bum  them.  He  said  that  they  were 
almost  useless,"  said  Fan,  a  little  frightened. 

David  turned  roughly  away,  his  teeth  ^pressed  hard  on 
his  under-lip,  that  he  might  not  speak  the  angry  words 
rising  tumultuously  within  him. 

After  all,  the  girl  was  innocent  of  doing  harm.  U  she 
had  really  destroyed  what  was  dearer  than  life  to  Herrick 
— as  he  half -guessed  she  had  done — she  did  it,  "not 
knowing." 

Not  knowing  !  Why,  his  keen  love  for  the  sick  man, 
even  were  it  asleep  or  dead,  would  have  taught  him 
better ! 

Herrick  touched  his  hand. 

"Do  you  remember,"  he  said,  slowly,  "how  fine  we 
thought  that  phrase  was  about  insect  labor— iiuw  auange 
it  was  to  do  the  insect  labor — 

*  While  the  throng 

Of  gods  and  men  wrought  deeds  that  poets  wrought  in  song.' 

You  remember  it,  David  ?" 

"Yes,"  was  David's  answer,  stifled,  but  given  with  a 
soothing  aflection  in  the  tone. 

Herrick  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  suddenly  he  sat 
up,  stretching  his  long,  thin  arms  upward  over  his  head. 

"  Great  heaven  !  what  throng  of  pale  spirits  was  it 
stood  by  and  saw  me  do  that  deed  ?  No  poet — no  poet, 
I ;  but  I  wrought  the  deed.     Remember,  it,  angels  1" 

He  lay  back,  breathless,  on  his  pillows.  The  fatigue 
of  that  pang  of  fierce,  inward  agony  left  him  panting.  • 

Then  he  slowly  lifted  one  pallid  hand  and  pointed  to 
the  western  heavens,  down  which  a  rain  of  golden  glory 
washed  from  the  sinking  sun. 

"  Writ  in  water,  writ  in  water  !  But  life  is  a  plant  of 
wandering  seeds." 

He  paused  for  strength  to  whisper  a  last  few  words 
to  those  who  listened  there. 

"  It  shall  live,  O  David,  my  brother — it  shall  live  ! 
Life  is  etemaL" 

All  were  silent,  awe-struck  by  these  sad,  parlang  gasps 
of  wandering  thought  Only  David  buried  his  face  in 
the  .pillows  by  that  other  blonde  face,  and  sobbed  : 
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It  seemed  strange  to  Nan  after  that,  in  the  days  and 
years  coming  long  after  that,  that  David  should  be  so 
changed. 

Sad  and  stem  and  silent— not  harsh  to  her,  his  always 
loved  and  loving  wife — oh,  no  1  but  sad  and  moody, 
doing  his  work  well,  and  cherishing,  with  a  fierce,  .grudg- 
ing remorse  and  tenderness,  all  things  Herrick  had  left. 

Sometimes,  even,  when  it  occurred  to  Nan  that  the 
little  child,  Anne,  who  had  come  to  them,  might  with 
propriety  be  given  this  or  that  of  the  dead  man's  treas- 
ures, David  would  speak  wild  and  bitter  words. 

These  he  would  atone  for  by  some  later  deed  of  gift 
and  tenderness.     But  it  was  always  the  same. 

Stfll,  he  was  changed — sadly  changed,  she  thought. 

Once  she  recalled  to  her  mind,  not  easy  to  imagine 
things,  a  print  she  had  somewhere  seen — a  sketch  of  a 
scene  where  two  old  i>eople  look  toward  the  sky,  and 
try  to  find  a  human  form  amid  the  glory  of  the  setting 
sun.  It  seemed  to  her  that  David  was  like  that  now, 
trying  to  find  some  shape  he  watched  for  for  ever  in 
the  passing  clouds  of  heaven. 

But  at  last  a  little  boy  was  given  them— a  child  with 
large,  sweet,  gem-like  eyes  and  face  of  seraphic  beauty. 

When  this  son  grew  old  enough,  David  took  him  into 
that  inner  room  where  Bick  had  lived  and  done  his 
work. 

This  boy  stretched  out  his  arms  toward  the  books  and 
the  shrouded  desk,  and  made  sweet,  cooing  sounds  that 
aeemed  song-like  to  the  father's  ears. 

David  fell  on  his  knees.  Tears  washed  that  long  look 
of  fixed  sadness  from  his  face. 

"Oh,  my  master  !'*  he  sobbed,  "will  it  atone— will  it 
atone  ?  You  shall  live  again  in  him.  Tour  name  shall 
be  Ms,  and  he  shall  do  your  work  for  you  again  I" 

And  the  "  Atalanta"  stood  there,  hearing,  smiling  still. 


THE  MOCKING-BIED*S  SONG. 

Mosrr  Southern  people  ore  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
these  birds,  but  it  will  be  news  to  many  to  be  told,  as  in 
the  "  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica,"  that  they  go  to  New 
England  in  the  Summer  to  breed  and  return  in  the  Fall. 
Audubon's  statement  was  that  some  of  them  "go  north," 
and  this  term,  applied  to  the  migration  of  birds,  means 
with  him  northward. 

In  Maryland  and  Virginia  the  bird  can  be  found  in 
Summer,  but  he  comes  southward  in  the  Autumn.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  some  pass  us  and  go  to  Florida  in 
very  cold  weather.  I  have  seen  them  late  in  the  Autumn 
flying  southward,  high  in  air,  and  northward  early  in  the 
Spring.  Audubon  says  that  the  stay-at-hcnne  birds  of 
the  family  fi^ht  these  migratory  birds  upon  their  return. 

Mooking-birds  can  be  taught  almost  anything  in  the 
way  of  tunes.  Macon  used  to  boast  of  a  bird  that 
whistled  "Dixie,"  and  years  ago  a  Frenchman  traveled 
about  the  country  playing  airs  upon  the  piano  which  his 
bird  would  follow  accurately.  At  the  Pulaski  House,  in 
Savannah,  a  negro  used  to  keep  a  bird  that  would  whistle 
a  good  alto  to  tunes  his  master  whistled. 

One  of  the  most  popular  errors  concerning  the  mock- 
ing-bird is  the  belief  that  he  has  no  song  of  his  own  ;  that 
he  adapts  and  blends  only  the  notes  of  other  birds  into  a 
song.  This  is  pure  nonsense.  The  young  mocking- 
birds reared  in  the  garrets  of  great  cities  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  songs  of  others  sing  as  do  the  natives  in 
their  freedom,  though  not  as  strongly,  since  they  lack  the 
inspiration  of  mates,  the  mellow  sunlight  and  liberty. 
Their  song  is,  in  fact,  a  number  of  songs,  but  entirely 


original.  No  man  ever  heard  the  divisions  of  the  mock- 
ing-bird's song  in  any  forest.  That  he  intersperses  them 
with  catcalls,  the  hawk's  screech,  the  whirr  of  the  bull- 
bat,  and  chicken's  melancholy  "peep,"  and  notes  from 
other  birds  is  true,  but  these  are  only  characters  in  his 
recitative  ballad,  features  in  the  romance  of  his  Sum- 
mers. That  he  sings  his  parts  backward  and  forward 
and  combines  them  anew  is  also  true.  The  mocking- 
bird's song  is  to  the  ear  what  the  kaleidoscope  Ir  to  the 
eye,  and  the  combinations  of  his  songs  are  as  endless 
as  the  glass  forms  in  the  toy.  But  the  song-notes  are 
the  same. 

This  bird  is  probably  the  most  continuous  singer  in 
the  world,  but  there  are  two  weeks  out  of  every  fifty -two 
when  nothing  can  tempt  him  to  sing,  and  that  is  when  he 
is  molting.  At  such  times  he  may  be  found  moping  in  a 
secluded  spot,  lost  in  rayless  melancholy.  He  looks  then 
hot  and  sick,  and  the  only  note  he  utters  is  a  short,  low 
whistle,  not  unlike  that  which  the  fat  man  makes  as  he 
removes  his  hat  and  mops  his  brow.  Perhaps  during 
this  season  the  bird  lays  aside  mockery,  repents  and 
makes  good  resolutions. 
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Tanglbd  ivy  creeps  and  twines 

Where  once  bloomed  my  Lady's  flowers ; 
And  the  twisting  wild  woodbines 

Weave  o*er  all  their  clustering  bowers; 
And  the  tmit-trees  from  the  wall 

Droop  forgotten  and  forlorn, 
And  the  rose-trees,  thick  and  tall, 

From  their  trellis-work  are  torn. 
Dewy  paths —once  velvet-smooth 
For  the  dainty  steps  of  youth- 
Weedy  now,  and  overgrown 
With  the  rank  grass  all  unmown. 

Here  and  there,  amid  confusion. 

Gleams  a  berry,  soarlet-hued, 
And  pale  bindweed  In  profusion 

(By  the  Summer  breezes  wooed), 
Creeps,  where  once  verbenas  grew. 

Or  the  myrtle  flowered  so  fair 

In  the  warm  and  scented  air; 
And  the  speedwell— deepest  blue^ 

Shakes  its  frail  flowers  everywhere. 

So,  amid  these  paths — all  haunted, 

By  the  memory  of  old  flowers- 
Grow  these  wild-wood  blooms  undaunted* 

Through  the  glowing  Autumn  hours. 
Ah  I  how  long  ago  it  seems 

Since  bright  faces  glowed  and  smiled 
In  this  garden  of  our  dreams, 

Now  so  desolate  and  wild  I 
They  will  come  again  no  more. 
And  no  time  shall  e*er  restore 
Golden  days  and  fairy  flowers 
To  these  wearied  hearts  of  ours. 


CoKSTOOK  Undbboboxtnd  Fobests. — No  person  unfami- 
liar with  mining  on  a  large  scale  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  lumber  daily  consumed  in  timbering  on 
the  Ck>mstock.  The  interior  of  the  Ck>nsolidated  Virginia 
hoisting  works  resembles  a  lumber  yard  in  the  morning, 
before  the  timbers  are  sent  below.  At  least  10,000  feet  are 
piled  around  the  shaft,  ready  framed  for  lowering.  The 
present  daily  consumption  of  lumber  used  in  timbering 
in  the  various  mines  on  the  lode  exceeds  100,000  feet, 
and  requires  the  destruction  annually  of  a  small  forest 
for  that  purpose  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  amount  con« 
sumed  for  fuel  in  driving  the  hoist  and  pumping  engines. 
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By  Ferd.  C.  Valentine, 


Just  within  the  courtyard  of  a  white  marble  palace,  in 
the  leafy  shade  of  a  mango  grove,  hangs  a  silken  ham- 
mock lined  with  the  brilliant  plumage  of  tropical  birds. 
In  it  reclines  a  creature  whom  to  call  divine  would  be 
base  flattery  to  the  gods.  Note  the  classical  features,  the 
delicate,  very  light  olive  tint  of  her  skin  ;  see  the  long, 
black,  silken  tresses,  in  which  an  immense  diamond- 
headed  pin  holds  a  rose  ;  see  the  long  lashes,  half  shad- 
ing those  lustrous  orbs,  which  give  forth  all  the  varieties 
of  expression  of  refined  thought  as  she  listens  to  her 
maid's  reading  from  Espronceda's  poems.  Her  shoulders, 
arms  and  bust  are  covered,  but  not  concealed,  by  the 
flneet  of  lace«  and  a  long  white  skirt  trails  the  ground, 


scribers — that  of  classification— under  the  pretext  of  mak- 
ing the  subject-matter  more  clearly  comprehensible; 
while,  in  reality,  it  frequently  is  only  a  convenience  for 
the  writer.  Yet,  as  I  purpose  to  spare  the  reader  the 
invention  of  erudite  terms,  she  or  he  will  not  be  incon- 
venienced thereby.  If  I  require  a  justification  for  this 
course,  it  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Central  American 
society  divides  itself  into  los  Indios^  the  Indians  who  are 
not  savages  ;  la  gente  del  pueblo^  composed  of  artisans  and 
petty  traders,  and  gente  decente,  or  society  people. 

The  lowest  type  of  the  Central  American  human  female, 
**la  India," is  a  barefooted  drudge,  wrapped  from  her 
waist  to  a  little  below  her  knees  in  a  coarse  native  cloth 
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but  allows  one  microscopical  foot  to  peer  forth,  just 
enough  to  show  the  point  of  a  gold -embroidered  slipper. 
The  gentle  breeze  gives  ever  so  slight  a  motion  to  the 
hammock,  and  each  little  movement  of  its  ravishingly 
beautiful  occupant  reveab  thousands  of  new  charms. 
What  wonder  that  men,  especially  those  possessed  by  a 
tropically  inflammable  temperament,  become  inspired 
with  the  divine  afflatus — ^sing  of  her,  rave  about  her — 
ay,  kill  for  her  ? 

The  traveler  from  the  cold  North  who  has*  visited  the 
tropics,  upon  reading  the  preceding  lines,  will  continue 
the  perusal  of  this  sketch,  to  ascertain  how  outrageously 
I  can  disregard  truth  ;  for  the  foregoing  imagery  can  be 
found  only  in  ideal  descriptions  of  Central  American 
women  :  the  real  ones  are  of  a  far  different  type.  But 
they  certainly  merit  a  description,  for  the  status  of 
woman  is  the  unequivocal  key  to  the  social  status  of  a 
country. 

I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  adopt  the  trick  of  many  de- 


in  lieu  of  a  skirt,  ^  and  a  sort  of  short  sheet,  with  a  large 
hole  in  it,  through  which  the  head  is  passed,  and  then  it 
is  folded  down  the  front  and  back  of  the  body  and  held 
fast  at  the  waist  by  a  belt  of  similar  material.  Not  even 
a  pin  is  added  to  these  garments.  As  simple  as  her  vest- 
ment is  her  mind.  She  is  ban*en  of  ideas — knows  nothing 
except  how  to  make  tortillas — the  principal  food  of  all 
classes— and  to  practice  a  sort  of  routine  which  con- 
stitutes her  religious  observance.  She  has  numerous 
children,  and  no  hopes  or  aspirations  save  to  see  her 
family  increase.  She  rarely  smiles  and  never  dances. 
Her  only  diversions  consist  of  occasional  visits  to  the 
nearest  town,  and  if  she  is  at  all  susceptible  to  agreeable 
impressions,  then  she  manifests  a  little  less  of  her  placid 

•  Several  tribes  distinguish  the  married  women  from  the  single 
ones  by  means  of  this  garment.  The  unmarried  ones  wear  it 
short,  covering  only  the  upper  half  of  the  thighs,  while  upon 
marriage  it  is  lengthened  to  reach  ])alf-way  between  the  knees 
and  the  feet  or  down  to  the  feet.  *^ 
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stoicism,  especially  when  on  ber  way  home ;  for  then  her 
pack  is  lighter  and  her  system  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  flowing  bowl— probably  **chicha'*  in  her  case. 

At  home  in  her  ''choza  "  (generally  a  tumble-down  reed 
hut,  indifferently  thatched  with  ptdm-leaves),  she  is,  as 
eyery^here  else,  her  husband's  slave,  making  his  tortillas, 
toasting  his  bananas  while  he  basks  in  the  sunlight,  or 
lies  in  the  shade  if  the  day  be  warm.  Still  more  fre- 
quently he  is  found  sleeping  off  a  debauch,  the  liquor  for 
which  he  bought  with  the  fruit  of  her  labor,  and  in  grati- 
tude for  which  he  recompensed  her  with  cruel  blows. 

It  is  only  when  on  the  road  that  a  semblance  to 
humanity  spreads  over  her  ugly  face,  as,  heavily-laden 
with  a  bag  of  com  and  a  sort  of  wooden  cage  (called 
"  kek^hke  "),  which  contains  live  chickens,  turkeys  and 
eggs,  all  the  result  of  her  care  and  labor,  she  trots  at  the 
side  of  her  husband,  who,  empty-handed,  is  mounted  on 
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a  horse  or  mule,  and  vouchsafes  her  no  look  or  word. 
When  their  wares  are  sold,  and  he  begins  to  ffeel  the 
enlivening  effects  of  the  first  few  drinks  of  **chicha  "  (a 
fermented  drink,  composed  of  spoiled  fruit,  apple, 
potato,  pineapple  and  mango-peelings,  with  water  and 
pieces  of  sugar-cane),  he  gives  her  drink  also,  which 
perhaps  obtunds  her  senses  in  a  measure  by  the  time 
her  lord  and  master  gets  thoroughly  drunk.  Then  he 
beats  her  unmercifully.  This  is  the  only  exertion  he 
ever  makes. 

These  delicate  attentions,  like  her  maternities,  she 
seems  to  consider  the  natural  consequences  of  marriage. 
Coupled  with  her  lack  of  ideas,  instruction  and  hopes, 
Hhe  has  but  a  vague  comprehension  of  virtue.  She  will 
readily  sell  her  daughter  for  a  trifle  to  any  stranger,  and 
will  part  with  her  ^vithout  a  tear.  She  will  give  her 
husband  the  blood-money  thus  obtained,  which  he  will 
spend  for  liquor,  except  the  few  coins  which  she  will 
steal  back  from  him.    These  she  invests  in  a  candle  and 


bums  it  before  some  saint,  to  be  |^  of  some  present 
or  future  bodily  ill. 
And  yet  she  is  not   absolutely  the   lowest    type  of 


GOING  INTO  TOWN. 


Central  American  humanity.  Her  sister  of  the  Lacandones, 
or  Lacantunes,  as  partly  described  by  Professor  Edwin 
Bockstroh,  limits  her  garments  to  a  breech-clout  at  most,' 
and  practices  polyandry — that  is  to  say,  she  will  have  a9 
many  husbands  as  she  can  support  in  idleness. 
A  higher  type  of  the  Indian  woman  is  found  amoca^ 


DBYOOODS   MSBCHANT. 


the  tribes  which  have  come  in  contact  with  civilization. 
She  speaks  a  little  Spanish ;  she  is  sometimes  bright 
intellectually  ;  her  **guipil'*  (skirt)  is  clean  and  in  good 
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Tepair,  and  she  att^pts  some  personal  ornamentation  ; 
jet  ber  general  habiliments  are  similar  to  those  of  her 
lower  sister,  except  that  her  sheet -like  bodice  has  wide 
sleoTes,  her  hair  has  a  vari-colored  strip  of  cloth  braided 
into  it,  and  she  aspires  to  jewelry,  generally  not  less  than 
eight  or  nine  finger-rings,*hnge  earrings,  and  a  shell  or 
coral  necklace  is  nsed  to  suspend  an  immense  cross  of 
copper,  and  among  the  rich  tribes  sometimes  sUyer,  or 
eren  gold.  She  has  no  vices,  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
being  her  husband's  helpmeet.  He  is  to  her  a  sort  of 
deity,  and,  no  matter  how  badly  he  treats  her  morally 
and  physically,  she  saves  the  best  morsels  of  their  food 
for  him,  and  the  lighter  tasks  are  his. 

Another  step  upward,  and  we  have  the  female  servant 
in  towns  and  cities.  As  her  duties,  mode  of  life  and 
other  special  characteristics  form  an  essential  part  of 
Central  American  existence,  she  is  enticed  to  a  detailed 
discussion  in  a  paper  on  servants.  For  the  present  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  the  female  servant  of  Central  America 
is  rarely  of  pure  Indian  blood,  and,  if  her  origin  is  doubt- 
ful, so  too  is  her  moral  position.  She  is  almost  invaria- 
bly a  good,  loving  mother,  but  very,  very  rarely  a  wife. 
Seldom  can  two  children  of  a  servant  boast  that  they  are 
full  brothers  or  sisters,  and  the  majority  of  servants  feel 
no  shame  in  speaking  of  the  different  surnames  of  their 
ten  or  twelve  children.  Worse  than  all— because  in  it 
lies  the  cause  of  this  sad  state  of  afOedrs — the  men  upon 
whom  the  charge  should  rest  incur  no  moral,  and  barely 
a  financial,  responsibility,  unless  they  take  the  trouble 
legally  to  adopt  their  ofiGspring.  This  is  done  by  a  limited 
number  of  men,  who  vaunt  their  morality,  but  they  are 
either  laughed  at  as  fools  or  admired  as  shining  ex- 
amples of  virtu& 

In  adopting  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  a  man  takes  care 
so  to  arrange  matters  that  the  child  shall  henceforth  be 
removed  from  the  corrupting  influences  which  surround 
the  mother,  who  then  becomes  a  stranger  to  her  child 
except  when  her  extraordinary  good  conduct  is  such  as  to 
merit  respect.  She  is  then  permitted  to  visit  her  child 
occasionally,  and  is  treated  with  the  grateful  kindness 
which  we,  in  the  North,  are  apt  to  bestow  upon  the  nurse 
of  our  childhood,  whose  kindness  has  caused  us  to  bear 
her  a  sort  of  affection  through  which  with  times  he  has 
assumed  a  petty  authority  over  us.  This  never  incon- 
veniences, because  it  is  not  obtrusive  ;  nor  does  it  ever 
become  disagreeable,  because  she  knows  her  station,  and 
does  not  go  beyond  its  b'mits. 

A  case  in  point  will  serve  to  illustrate  this :  The  first 
female  servant  I  employed  in  Central  America  was  Jeslis 
(pronounced  Hay-soos  in  Spanish,  and  then  does  not 
Bound  sacrilegious);  a  not  ugly  half-breed,  perhaps 
thirty -five  years  of  age,  a  most  able  cook,  and  an  ex- 
traordinarily well-behaved  and  intelligent  woman  for 
one  of  her  class. 

Shortly  after  she  had  assumed  authority  in  my  bache- 
lor hoasehold  I  was  invited  to  a  party  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  men  in  the  town 
and  state.  As  I  was  about  to  go  to  the  enteriainment  my 
cook  wished  that  I  would  enjoy  myself  very  much,  and 
requested  that  I  should  not  neglect  to  dance  with  her 
daughter.  I  did  not  heed  the  remark,  as  I  considered  it 
one  of  those  little  impudences  which  in  these  countries 
employers  allow  their  servants. 

Early  in  the  evening  my  host  introduced  me  to  his 
daughter,  just  arrived  from  Paris,  where  she  had  been 
educated.  She  consented  to  waltz  with  me,  and  after  a 
few  general  remarks,  she  asked  me,  in  excellent  French, 
to  repeat  my  name,  *'  as  papa  is  so  indistinct  in  his  in- 
troductions,"   Upon  my  telling  her,  she  said:  "Why 


certainly,  Don  Fernando,  I  should  have  known  you  by 
my  mother's  description  of  you  and  her  many  praises  of 
your  kindness  to  her." 

"  Madame  votre  m^re,  mademoiselle  T*  I  asked,  in  sur- 
prise ;  *'I  have  not  the  honor " 

"  Of  course  you  know  her.  Monsieur  le  Docteur ;  she 
is  your  cook." 

To  confound  me  still  more,  my  entertainer  interrupted 
us,  and  before  I  could  employ  the  least  tact  to  cover  my 
confusion,  the  young  lady  said  :  "Just  think,  papa,  is  it 
not  odd  that  the  first  gentleman  who  asked  me  to  dance, 
is  my  mother's  patrdn  (employer) !" 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  Don  Juan  de  Dice,  with  nothing  more 
expressed  in  his  tone  than  in  his  words  :  "  You  can  rely 
upon  it,  doctor,  she  is  a  very  good  woman.  But  ptay 
pardon  me ;  I  have  neglected  to  introduce  you  to  my 
wife." 

During  the  general  conversation  that  followed,  the 
accomplished  young  girl  again  referred  to  the  matter, 
and  her  «/e/>-mother  showed  not  the  least  annoyance. 
While  I  felt  ever  safe  in  asking  about  one's  father  after- 
ward, I  thought  it  was  wise  to  refrain  from  speaking  of 
mothers.     Was  not  I  right  ? 

The  cause  of  this  state  of  affairs  can  be  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  poverty  in  which,  formerly,  continued 
political  revolutions  kept  the  country,  and  the  great  ex- 
pense then  attendant  upon  ecclesiastical  marriages  ;  but 
it  seems  as  if  the  main  explanation  lies  in  the  almost 
entire  lack  of  education  under  which  women  were  al- 
lowed to  grow  up. 

Let  a  vail  be  drawn  over  the  proximate  past,  and  let 
us  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  the  public 
schools,  which  are  extending  their  usefulness  even  to 
the  female  sex,  will  eventually  reach  women  and  elevate 
them  above  their  present  position. 

The  seamstresses  may  be  next  considered.  Many 
of  them  can  write  their  names;  some  ..can  even  indite 
a  letter  which  would  fall  far  below  the  efforts  of  a  child 
of  six  years  in  the  United  States  when  viewed  from 
an  epistolary  or  chirographical  aspect ;  yet  the  ability 
to  write  at  all,  and  the  financial  justification  which  thk 
class  finds  for  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  wearing  shoes, 
form  their  distinctive  characteristics.  I  have  never  met 
a  married  seamstress,  yet  all  of  their  children  bear  the 
same  surname,  and  are  all  adopted  in  legal  form  by  one 
man  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  no  longer  to  Bequire 
a  mother's  care. 

The  market-women,  female  street  peddlers,  keepers  of 
small  stores  and  bar-rooms  occupy  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  the  two  preceding  classes,  except  that 
their  morality  is  perhaps  superior  to  that  of  the  former, 
while  their  education  and  intelligence  are  inferior  to 
that  of  the  latter. 

We  now  have  to  consider  a  type  of  woman  whose  char- 
acteristics can  be  discussed  with  greater  freedom.  This 
is  the  wife  of  the  mechanic  and  smaller  tradesman.  She 
is  invariably  a  wife  and  often  a  shrew.  A  model  mother, 
a  careful  housekeeper,  she  is  wofuUy  ignorant,  but  she  is 
inflexibly  virtuous.  A  study  of  the  home  revelations  of 
this,  which  might  be  called  the  middle  class,  would  show 
that  the  husband's  conduct  is  not  such  as  would  be  an 
incentive  to  his  wife's  good  traits ;  yet  when  such  a 
woman  marries  she  views  her  husband,  with  all  his  faults, 
as  a  sort  of  demi-god,  whom  it  is  her  duty  to  follow 
and  care  for  uncomplainingly,  even  if  his  steps  lead  into 
crime,  or  he  requires  care  as  the  result  of  his  debauch- 
eries. She  certainly  manifests  the  purest,  most  disinter- 
ested love  for  her  lord  and  master — for  this  the  Central 
1  American  husband  always  is — and  pardons  his  occasional 
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digressions,  althougli  her  forgiyeness  is  never  asked. 
Among  these  T^omen,  no  matter  how  white  they  may 
be,  the  peculiar  Indian  expression  is  habitual.  How- 
oyer,  to  guard  myself  against  the  charge  of  excessiye 
sentimentality,  I  will  modify  this  by  calling  their  usual 
expression  an  appearance  of  sadness.  They  are  patient 
sufferers,  and  usually,  as  age  creeps  on,  they  become  fat, 
but  neyer  jolly.  The  only  song  I  heard  among  this  class 
was  a  monotonous  lullaby,  which,  I  daresay,  was  as 
satisfactory  to  the  babe  as  could  be  any  civilized  air. 

Their  education  is  limited  to  an  ability  to  read,  or, 
perhaps,  recite  from  memory,  their  only  book — the  well- 
thumbed  prayer-book.  Some  can  sign  their  names  me- 
chanically. Their  sole  amusements  consist  in  witnessing 
an  occasional  Sunday  afternoon  bullfight,  and  their  daily 
meetings  at  early  Mass. 

Their  characteristic  dress — and  in  no  republican  coun- 
try are  garments  as  distinctive  of  '*  caste  "  as  in  this — is 
usually  a  very  stiffly  starched,  highly  colored,  plainly  cut 
calico,  with  an  immense  train.  A  sack  of  a  dull,  dark 
color,  with  large  buttons,  the  buttonholes,  as  a  rule,  well 
frayed.  The  sleeves  of  this  sacque  are  generally  long 
and  very  wide.  No  cuffs  or  collars  set  off  this  upper 
garment.  Bracelets  are  quite  rare,  but  earrings,  breast- 
pins, and  seldom  less  than  fourteen  finger-rings,  all  of 
them  of  a  colossal  size  and  of  antique  and  tawdry  type, 
are  the  rule.  The  sacque  is  usually  cut  very  low,  and 
whenever  the  large,  highly  colored  silk  kerchief  which 
ooveTS  the  neck  and  chest  is  thrown  aside,  the  inevitable 
rosary  and  scapulary,  variously  soiled  from  long  wear, 
are  brought  to  view. 

The  women  never  wear  hats  except  when  they  work 
in  the  sun,  and  then  they  cover  the  head  with  a  man*s 
hat.  Their  home-dress,  when  they  leave  their  homes,  is 
amplified  by  covering  themselves  entirely  with  highly- 
colored,  and  sometimes  quite  expensive,  e^  shawls,  the 
heavy  fringes  of  which  trail  on  the  ground. 

Their  names  also  are  peculiar.  The  ordini^  designa- 
tions are  frequently  masculine  :  thus,  she  who  was  bap- 
tized Juana  (Joan),  calls  herself  Juan  ;  Fedrona  (female 
Peter),  mentions  her  name  as  Pedro ;  Tomasa  (Thomasine) 
says  tihe  is  called  TomlCs ;  Jorja  (Georgine)  speaks  of  her- 
self as  Jorge,  etc.,  etc  Still  more  frequent  are  names, 
which  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ear  would,  if  translated,  sound 
extremely  ridiculous  and  even  sacrilegious ;  some  are 
Eucarista,  TnCnsita,  Dolores,  Bedenci<5n,  Concepci<5n, 
Trinid^,  Candeltfria,  Cruz,  Circuncisi<5n,  Jesils,  etc. 

Men  of  this  middle  class  grandiloquently  speak  of 
their  wives  as  "  mi  Senora,'*  while  the  women  address 
each  other  by  prefixing  Senora  (Mrs.)  to  their  baptismal 
names.  Among  the  higher  classes,  the  custom  is  to  ad- 
dress a  lady,  no  matter  what  her  age  or  social  condition, 
as  **  Nina "  (a  female  child,  colloquially  Miss),  except 
in  cases  where  the  person  spoken  to  is  one  of  great 
importance,  or  m*erits  marked  respect,  then  the  term 
used  is  Dona.  Senora  and  Senorita  (Miss)  are  only  used 
in  addressing  letters,  or  when  at  all  in  a  conversation, 
only  to  emphasize,  or  when  the  name  is  not  expressed. 
Oentiemen  of  the  higher  classes  rarely  speak  of  ''mi 
esposa"  (my  wife),  but  say  **/a  Teresa,'*  **  la  Epifrfnia," 
'*la  Antonia,"  etc. 

The  highest  social  grade  of  women  in  Central  Ame- 
rica affords  far  more  pleasant  food  for  discussion  than 
tiieir  humbler  sisters,  yet  in  many  ways  suffers  much 
by  the  contrast  when  compared  with  women  of  other 
oountries. 

Those  who  take  a  delight  in  railing  against  modem 
institations  (I  beg  pardon,  ladies,  for  classing  all  of  you 
among  them)  assert  that  the  women  of  to-day  indulge  only 


in  "  twaddle  **  in  lieu  of  conversation.  This  '*  twaddle," 
if  such  it  be  purely,  is  interlarded  with  bright  and  some- 
times brilliant  repartee,  with  classical  quotations,  with 
citations  from  the  fair  ''twaddler's*' reading  and  refer- 
ences to  a  clear  insight  in  life.  "Would  the  railer,  for- 
sooth, have  his  fair  partner  in  the  "  lancers  "  delight  him 
with  a  dissertation  on  precession  of  the  equinox,  so  as  to 
bridge  over  the  intervals  of  rest  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  his  high  taste  and  culture  ? 

The  society  woman  of  Central  America  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent being.  At  a  "sociable**  or  any  other  rexmion  for 
amusement,  she  says — nothing,  simply  nothing.  She 
does  not  even  disparage  her  dearest  friend's  dress.  She 
does  not  smile  until  several  glasses  of  wine  have  as- 
serted their  influence,  and  then  she  becomes  almost 
hilarious. 

It  has  often  afforded  me  amusement  to  hear  recent 
arrivals  of  the  "  stronger "  sex  speak  of  the  conquests 
made  at  a  balL  They  soon  learned  that  they  had  only 
conquered  wine.  The  free  use  of  wine  at  all  entertain- 
ments has  its  result  on  the  weak  little  heads.  They  flirt 
mildly  at  other  times,  but  when  "the  wit's  out,"  and 
they  dance,  they  cling  to  their  partners,  almost  embrace 
them,  and  whisper  protestations  of  affection,  which  may 
be  summed  up  in,  "  Oh,  why  did  we  not  meet  before  I 
married  ?*'  (Note :  There  are  no  divorce  laws  in  Central 
America)  or  "  God  forgpLve  me  for  loving  you,  knowing 
that  you  are  not  a  Christian  T'  In  these,  as  in  parts 
of  our  own  country,  only  communicants  of  the  prevail- 
ing creed  are  called  Christians. 

The  following  day  Bomeo  seeks  his  Juliet  at  the  place 
appointed  by  her,  but  she  appears  noi  li^  some  time 
later,  they  should  meet,  his  very  marked  bow  is  answered 
by  a  cold,  expressionless,  yet  graceful  courtesy  and  a 
very  calm  and  undemonstrative  "Adios,  caballere," 
(good-day,  sir). 

Her  erratic  conduct  at  the  ball  can  be  explained  by  the 
foot  that  it  is  when  a  woman  is  dancing  that  she  enjoys 
her  only  liberty.  At  all  other  times  her  every  glance 
and  gesture  are  watched  with  a  suspicion  which,  to  the 
purest  and  best,  is  almost  an  incitement  to  abuse  of 
privilege  when  the  opportunity  occurs. 

Unfortunately,  nearly  every  Central  American  will  con- 
fess that  he  trusts  no  woman.  What  a  sad  commentary 
upon  Central  American  education  I 

The  lot  of  a  young  woman  of  to-day  is  scarcely  an 
enviable  one.  From  earliest  childhood  she  has  dailj 
been  told  that  life  in  a  cloister  is  vastly  preferable  to 
matrimony.  Her  education  is  limited,  Ihough  superfi- 
cially it  is  of  an  exquisite  polish.  Her  gestures  and 
general  behavior  are  extremely  oourteous,  but  her 
grammar  is  often  woful,  and  her  few  epistles,  though 
frequently  chirog^phically  beautiful,  are  labored  and 
hideously  unorthographicaL  She  sometimes  becomes  a 
brilliant  but  unfeeling  performer  on  the  piano,  and 
her  song  "before  company '*  is,  as  a  rule,  but  a  poor 
performance. 

They,  withal,  make  most  excellent  wives  for  selfish 
men,  and  if  suspicion  were  removed  from  them,  and  they 
were  treated  with  confidence  and  respect,  they  could  be 
trusted. 

Sanitary  statistics  are  not  kept  in  Central  America,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  quote  figures  any  further  than  those 
furnished  by  my  own  "  case-book,*'  and  from  what  other 
physicians  have  told  me. 

Suicide  by  women  is  extremely  rare,  and  then  only 
provoked  by  religious  mania,  while  in  men  felo  de  se  ia 
common,  and  "  because  of  unrequited  love  **  occupies  the 
first  place  numerically,  ^^ 
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Men  and 
women  agree 
that  the  latter 
are  socially  and 
intellectnalljr  in- 
ferior, and  thus 
it  is  that,  nntil 
recently,  the 
girl's  edncation 
has  been  more 
limited  than  that 
of  her  brothers. 
This  idea  of  in- 
feriority finds 
one  good  exem- 
plifi  cation  in 
their  post  -  nup- 
tial designations. 
Anita  Plumas, 
when  she  mar- 
ries Pantaleon 
Tintero,  does  not 
become  Mrs. 
AnitA  or  Mrs. 
Pantaleon  Tin- 
tero, bnt  hence- 
forth  she  is 
known  as  Anita 
Plnmas  de  Tin- 
tero, that  is, 
Anita  Plnmas 
(the  property)  of 
T  i  n  t  e  r  o  I  And 
when  he  speaks  of  her  as  "/a  Anita,"  he  means  hU 
Annie,  as  he  would  say  his  plantation,  his  horse,  his 
umbrella  or  any  other  chattel 

Courtship — all  the  world  over  a  mark  for  the  shafts  of 
wit— is  certainly  most  amusing  in  Central  America,  ex- 
cept to  the  parties  interested,  and  they  follow  out  their 
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ridiculous  meth- 
od, as  did  their 
forefathers,  ap- 
parently uncon- 
scious that  they 
are  at  all  ob- 
served. 

A  young  gen- 
tleman never 
visits  young 
ladies,  but  man- 
ages to  pass  the 
residence  of  the 
object  of  his  af- 
fections shortly 
after  nigbtfalL 
She,  by  intuition, 
appointment  or  a 
smuggled  letter 
conveyed  by  a 
suborned  servant 
or  other  inter- 
mediary, is 
"watching  the 
southern  cross," 
although  she  has 
but  a  faint  idea 
of  astronomy,  as 
she  leans  from 
her  heavily 
barred  window, 
which  looks  like 
a  email  balcony, 
and  there  is  no  light  in  her  room.  In  the  finest  Sum- 
mer nights,  as  in  the  most  severe  Winter  rains,  Juan 
stretches  his  little  body  so  that  he  may  hold  Margarita's 
not  unwilling  hand,  or  finger,  if  the  bars  be  too  incon- 
veniently close  together  ;  and  as  he  whispers  sweet 
nothings  the  hours  slip  away,  and  only  the  chanticleer's 
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early  crow,   which  she  assures  him  is  the  nightingale, 
warns  him  that  he  should  be  gone. 

Although  the  parents  of  the  young  lady  and  gentleman 
cordially  approve  of  the  match,  he  is  aever  admitted  to 
the  house,  except  on  rare  occasions,  and  then  only  with  a 
large  number  of  other  guests,  to  whom  all  attention  must 
be  shown.  The  feint  of  surreptitiousness  is  kept  up, 
although  all  the  town  knows  of  the  courtship.  For- 
eigners call  this  the  "iron-chewing  period,"  perhaps 
because  of  the  bars  against  which  lovers  may  have  been 
seen  to  press  their  faces.  During  this  period,  which  un- 
doubtedly is  fraught  with  interest  and  catarrhs  to  the 


sidered.  The  adored  one  rarely,  if  ever,  answers  her 
future  husband's  letters. 

A  week,  or  at  most  a  month  before  marriage,  all  ro- 
mance ceases.  The  friends  of  the  family  receive  cards  in 
which  the  parents  announce  that  their  daughter  is  soon 

to  marry  Mr. .     After  this  he  visits  his  afSanced 

bride,  but  never  is  left  alone  with  her  for  an  instant. 

In  due  time  marriage,  with  all  possible  and  frequently 
bankrupting  pomp,  occurs,  and  henceforth  real  marital 
happiness  is  the  exception.  A  peculiar  feature  in  Cen- 
tral Ajnerican  marriages  is  that  the  groom  provides  the 
entire  trousseau,  even  to  the  minor  details.    Marriage  for 
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young  people,  the  parents  do  not  hesitate  to  insult  their 
^oghter  by  double-locking,  barring  and  chaining  up 
all  possible  entrances  to  their  house.  Is  it  not  almost 
natural  that  a  girl  whose  contact  with  the  men  has  ever 
^n  suspiciously  watched  should  sometimes  become  a 
party  to  the  manufacture  of  false  keys,  which  burglars 
in  Central  America  as  yet  rarely  use  ?  This  lack  of  con- 
fidence goes  even  to  the  extent  of  opening  the  lover's 
letters,  if,  during  courtship,  he  should  be  called  away. 
.  Only  the  least  lover-like  ones  are  given  the  young  lady. 
Yet,  if  it  be  remembered  that  in  most  parts  of  Central 
America  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  open  a  suspected  per- 
son's correspondence,  this  is  not  so  suprising,  especially 
▼hen  the  suspicion  with  which  lovers  are  viewed  is  con  • 


a  woman  means  that  she  has  only  her  husband  to  watch 
her  suspiciously,  and  the  consoling  consciousness  that  as 
soon  as  age  and  ugliness  relieve  her  of  attractiveness  she 
is  her  own  mistress.  Her  independence  comes  early,  as 
these  tropical  flowers  fade  very  soon. 

And  this  brings  me  to  speak  to  young  ladies  of  other 
lands  in  response  to  the  natural  question,  What  do  our 
Central  American  sisters  wear  ? 

Ma  chere  (pardon  the  familiarity  of  an  old  physician  of 
not  yet*  forty),  have  you  a  sister  or  friend  who  is  some- 
what taller  than  you,  yet  whose  waist  is  shorter  ?  Has 
she  preserved  a  dress  which  was  fashionable  two  years 
ago,  when  it  was  made  by  a  wholesale  modiste  in  Paris  ? 
Have  you  stays  (the  English  word  sounds  nicer)  which 
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yon  dislike  because  they  do  not  fit  yon  oomfortably  ? 
Have  yon  gilt,  bronzed,  red  or  bine  slippers,  with  im- 
mense heels  which  project  downward  and  forward  toward 
the  toes,  and  are  they  out  so  very  low  as  to  fnlly  display 
embroidered  or  highly  colored  silk  stockings  ?  Then 
dress  yourself  in  these  things,  put  on  slightly  specked 
kid  gloves,  which  neither  match  your  drees  nor  fit  you 
well,  partly  cover  your  badly  arranged  hair  with  a  large, 
flaring  hat,  and  then  in  the  mirror  you  may  have  the 
Centnil  American  senorita  in  her  promenstde  and  visit- 
ing costume.  The  hat  is  an  innovation  which  has  be- 
come universal  during  the  last  three  years.  The  first 
few  who  cast  off  the  panoldn  (shawl)  on  dress  occasions 
were  superciliously  designated  as  "  extrangeras  hechizas,'* 
which  cannot  be  translated  otherwise  than  by  the  slang 
term,  '*  snide  foreigners." 

But,  as  you  value  your  good  name,  do  not  go  out  un- 
accompanied by  a  female  servant — ^better  yet,  persuade 
mamma  to  go  with  you,  and  she,  too,  must  dress  for  the 
occasion.  Braid  her  hair  into  one  or  two  switches,  which 
you  must  tie  with  a  string  or  dark  ribbon  ;  with  bandoline 
remove  any  suspicion  of  those  curls  which  it  may  yet 
possess,  and  which,  before  you  were  bom,  drove  papa  into 
writing  silly  verses  and  sioging  ridiculous  love  songs,  in 
which  he  accompanied  himself  with  a  guitar ;  remove  all 
restraints  with  which  she  would  modify  her  embonpoint ; 
put  on  her  a  dark  dress — preferably  of  a  dull  black,  with 
a  very  long  train.  By  the  way,  neither  mamma  nor  you 
must  lift  the  trains  of  your  dresses,  but  must  drag  them 
through  the  muddiest  streets  if  you  walk.  A  large  shawl 
with  a  long  fringe  must  be  worn  by  mamma,  in  somewhat 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  draped  herself  when  she  was 
as  young  and  graceful  as  you  are  now.  Comfortable  but 
shapeless  slippers  or  gaiters,  several  large  rings  on  her 
fingers,  jewels  in  her  ears,  and  a  painted  miniature  of 
papa  in  her  huge  breastpin,  and  then  both  of  you  are 
ready  for  your  promenade  or  visit 

Yet  one  thing  I  forgot.  Unless  your  complexion  is 
very  good,  you  must  thoroughly  kalsomine  your  face, 
but  mamma  must  not,  under  any  circumstance,  '*  im- 
prove **  hers,  be  it  ever  so  blotched  and  freckled.  Your 
picture  of  "  Style  in  Central  America  in  1882  "  is  now 
complete. 

Is  it  not  odd  that  when  you  are  in  the  street,  or  are 
listening  to  really  excellent  music  in  the  park,  he  will 
be  there  ?  And,  stranger  still,  if,  when  mamma  is  pro- 
foundly interested  in  some  local  gossip,  you  should 
accidentally  happen  to  drop  your  handkerchief,  he  will 
pick  it  up  and  hand  it  to  you  with  inimitable  grace  and 
tuck  a  melting  look  ?  But  what  change  has  oocurred  in 
the  fabric  ?  When  it  dipped  from  your  hand  it  was  soft 
and  pliable— now  it  seems  to  have  been  stiffly  and  awk- 
wardly starched.  Do  not  examine  it  now,  but,  when 
you  are  secure  from  observation,  take  it  forth  and  re- 
move from  it  a  piece  of  paper.  Let  us  read  it,  for  it  con- 
tains no  address  nor  signature,  yet  you  have  seen  that 
writing  before.  "Divine  idol  of  my  soul  I  Have  you  no 
pity,  sweet  angel  of  my  existence  ?  Why  must  I  suffer 
the  torture  of  not  being  allow  to  embrace  you?  Oh, 
cruel,  cruel  fate  I  I  will  pass  your  house  at  half-past 
seven.  If  I  cannot  see  you  then,  my  cold  corpse  will, 
before  morning,  cry  to  Heaven  for  the  life  you  have 
mined  of  him  who  adores  you  I" 

"What  a  remarkable  document !"  you  say,  and  you 
wonder  how  it  came  among  the  folds  of  your  handker- 
chief! 

In  the  preceding  lines  I  may  appear  unjust  to  some, 
and  lest  all  of  the  women  of  Central  America  be  classed 
alike  by  those  of  my  readers  who  do  not  know  them,  I 


must  add  that  there,  as  in  all  other  lands,  women  aie 
found  who  combine  intelligence,  education  and  bril- 
liancy with  all  of  those  charms  which  make  women  iha 
link  that  binds  men  to  the  angels,  yet  are  human  enouf^ 
to  drees  in  exquisite  taste  in  the  style  of  to-day,  as  well 
and  as  elegantly  as  their  American  and  European  sisten 
of  the  highest  social  ranks. 


A  BIRD'S  SONG. 

The  sinking  son  had  streaked  the  west 

With  flecks  of  gold  and  orimsoif  bars; 
The  wandering  wind  had  sunk  to  rest, 

And  in  the  cold  east  rose  the  stars. 
The  evening  chimes,  like  gladsome  psalm. 

Pealed  loud  from  out  the  old  ohurch-tower ; 
And  o*er  the  valley  fell  the  calm 

Which  broods  upon  the  twilight  hour. 

Loud  through  the  eve-wrapt,  listening  vale 

From  humble  bower  of  eglantine, 
A  blackbird  trilled  his  mellow  tale. 

As  if  he  sang  through  luscious  wine. 
By  cottage,  grange,  and  hall  around, 

Enraptured  listeners  lingered  long; 
All  heard  the  selfsame  fluting  sound. 

While  each  Interpreted  the  song. 

A  little  ohUd,  scarce  three  years  old. 

In  wonder  woke  to  visions  dim 
Of  crowns  and  dulcimers  of  gold. 

And  surging  strains  of  holy  hymn, 
In  that  sweet  land  that's  brighter  fSr 

Than  siiining  shores  in  emerald  seas. 
Where  glows  the  lustrous  evening  star 

Above  the  fair  Hesperides. 

A  maiden  at  the  moss-fringed  well 

Beside  her  pitcher  lingered  long. 
Her  soul  Inthralled  with  the  strange  spell 

Contained  within  that  mystic  song. 
For  oh !  to  her.  it  ever  sings 

Of  love  which  all  her  being  fills. 
And  of  the  lad  the  twilight  brings 

From  over  the  dividing  hills. 

To  child,  and  youth,  and  maiden  fair, 

That  bird  made  glad  the  dosing  day ; 
But  dame  and  sire  with  silvered  hair 

Drew  sorrow  from  its  roundelay. 
All  filtered  through  the  years  of  woe 

On  their  hearts  fell  the  mellow  strain. 
Waking  the  songs  of  long  ago. 

And  made  them  si^^  for  youth  again ! 


A  RESOLUTE  ACTION. 

By  Hart  Ayrault. 

SoHB  men  seem  formed  by  nature  for  the  out-of-the 
way  modes  of  making  money.  Such  a  one  was  Johj 
Dudley,  who  chose  the  calling  of  diver,  where  periloa 
situations  are  bravely  fsoed  for  the  sake  of  higher  re 
muneration. 

A  bright,  honest,  and  brave  young  man,  his  sense  d 
fear  seemed  entirely  blunted  by  constant  oompanionshi] 
with  danger,  and  in  any  undertaking  of  unusual  import 
ance  one  was  sure  to  find  that  he  led  the  van. 

The  adventure  I  am  about  to  narrate  took  plaoe  som 
years  ago,  when  a  large  vessel,  laden  with  a  ralxuibl 
cargo  from  a  South  American  port,  struck  on  a  Biinkd 
reef  off  the  dangerous  coast  of  Florida,  and  was  cam 
pletely  wrecked,  although  her  passengers  and  crew  weff 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  in  the  boats. 

The  owners  lived  in  New  York,  and  wishing  to  seom 
any  part  of  her  cargo  that  the  salt  water  had  not  damago 


A  RESOLUTE  ACTION. 
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—much  of  it  being  in  specie — they  fitted  ont  a  large 
jacht,  and  engaging  the  Berrioes  of  two  dirers,  one 
being  John  Dudley,  to  whom  they  promised  gain  only 
on  condition  of  sncoess,  they  set  sail  for  the  scene  of 
the  wreck. 

Dudley,  with  his  nsnal  adyentnrons  disposition,  was 
prompted  to  hazard  the  specnlation,  bat  another  man 
equally  brave — or  equally  reckless— was  not  soon  found. 
At  lasty  however,  Didc  Turner,  a  diver,  whose  bad 
character  was  fully  borne  out  by  his  villainous  person, 
was  induced  to  tiJ^e  the  risk,  sign  the  articles,  and  ship 
Limself. 

He  was  a  coarse,  brutal,  drunken  rascal,  as  great  a  con- 
tnst  as  could  be  found  to  Dudley's  frank,  clear,  honest 
nature,  and  cool  determination,  and  from  the  moment 
th^  saw  each  other  an  antipathy  seemed  to  spring  up 
between  ^them,  causing  the  younger  man,  Dudley,  to 
shrink  from  the  other's  socieiy  as  though  he  were  some 
loathsome  reptile. 

This  antipathy  was  shared  by  all  the  yacht's  crew,  and 
Beemed  justifiable  in  view  of  the  physical  as  well  as 
moral  repxdsiveness  of  ^e  subject. 

This  Turner  had  the  jaw  and  profile  of  a  baboon  ;  his 
eyes,  peering  from  under  his  heavy  brows,  seemed  to 
look  all  ways  at  once  and  twinkle  with  satanic  wicked- 
ness^  and  when  he  laughed  his  satanic  majesty  himself 
might  have  envied  his  ugly  and  cunning  grin. 

The  voyage  was  fine,  and  the  part  off  the  coast  of 
Florida  where  the  wreck  lay  was  soon  reached.  There 
it  could  be  dimly  seen,  hx  down  in  the  depths  of  the 
blue  sea,  over  which  sharks  and  strange-locking  monster 
fishes  pursued  each  otixer  in  lack  of  bett^  pi^*  ^o 
pleasant  sight  for  the  divers. 

Dudley  faced  it  with  his  calm  strength  and  resolute 
will,  that  knew  no  flinching  in  the  faoe  of  duty,  while' 
the  other,  uttering  fearful  curses,  took  many  a  long  pull 
at  his  brandy -flask  ;  muttering  that  he  had  been  swindled 

aad  would  '*  i>ay  off  that  other land-shark  when  he 

caught  him  alone." 

This  thiiat  certainly  did  not  tend  to  increase  the 
Toanger  man's  confidence  in  his  companion ;  but,  know- 
ing there  was  no  help  for  it,  he  encouraged  himself  by 
thinkiDg  "the  more  danger  the  more  money,"  and 
bnsiod  himself  in  preparing  his  things  for  the  attack 
on  the  sunken  vessel. 

After  about  two  days*  cruising,  the  spot  was  chosen 
ud  tiie  yacht  anchored.  The  bell  was  swung  for  the 
plunge,  and  the  two  divers  went  below  to  dress  for 
ibeir  descent. 

Turner  was  in  his  usual  evil  mood,  swearing  and 
drinking  and  lunging  about  with  a  huge  knife  that  he 
Btnck  in  his  belt  for  ''  water-sharks  or  land  ones,  either, 
as  the  case  might  be,"  said  he,  with  an  evil  leer  at  his 
companion. 

1^  oonduct  caused  Dudfey  some  suspicions  that  all 
was  not  light ;  so,  providing  himself  with  a  sharp  knife, 
he  stuck  it  unobserved  down  his  long  leathern  boot,  at 
the  Hone  time  resolving  never  for  a  moment  to  be  off 
his  guard. 

With  such  reflections  he  took  his  place  in  the  bell, 
and,  amidst  the  hurrahs  of  the  crew  and  the  general  ex- 
ritemnt,  they  dipped  into  the  sea. 

Cooanon  life  had  passed  away,  and  beneath  the  blue 
▼ave  a  new  Hfe  and  fresh  scenes,  ever-changing  and  novel, 
opened  to  the  two  men.  The  coral-reefs,  like  grand 
vchitectmal  stmctuzes,  covered  with  beautiful  weeds, 
uid  tarious  and  gorgeous  shells  of  every  possible  variety 
of  ookxr  ftlingiwg  to  them,  rose  on  every  side,  while  fish, 
great  and  imi^  of  curious  shapes,  flew  at  the  approach 


of  the  bell  as  before  the  sweep  of  the  sharks — tixose  mon- 
sters of  the  deep,  who  seemed  to  grin  with  their  long 
jaws  at  the  prospect  of  a  feast  on  man. 

Down,  down,  down,  till  the  light  was  dim  and  uncer- 
tain, and  then  they  struck  the  wreck.  Armed  with  crow- 
bars, sharp  at  one  end  to  repulse  the  sharks,  the  two  men 
quitted  the  bell  and  separated. 

Turner  burst  open  the  cabin  door,  whUe  Dudley  went 
in  another  direction,  though  never  losing  sight  of  his 
companion  for  a  moment.  And  so  they  spent  their  first 
journey,  and,  after  lading  the  bell,  gave  the  signal  and 
were  hauled  on  deck. 

The  sailors  crowded  around  and  various  things  wevs 
discussed  and  gloated  over  ;  many  having  been  attached 
to  ropes  were  hauled  up  afterward,  and  the  success  was 
so  good  that  all  were  exultant  over  the  possible  money- 
prize  to  each,  the  master  dreaming  of  a  princely  inde- 
pendence. 

Several  days  passed  over,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
cargo,  uninjured  by  salt  water,  had  been  hauled  on  deck, 
till  the  schooner  was  pretty  heavily  laden.  The  last  dasj 
of  working  arrived,  and  the  two  divers  were  down  in  the 
wreck  for  the  last  time.  Turner  again  wended  his  way 
toward  the  cabin,  and  Dudley — although  by  this  tims 
his  suspicions  regarding  the  evil  intentions  of  his  com- 
panion were  quieted — still  kept  him  in  view.  About 
half  an  hour's  groping  about  and  then  Dudley  plainly 
saw  the  other  shuffling  something  beneath  his  diver's 
clothes,  which  he  guessed  to  be  a  bag  of  money.  He 
quietly  asked  Turner  what  it  was. 

<<  What  is  it  ?  Why,  nothin'  I  What  in  tlie  douea 
have  ye  to  do  with  it,  anyway  ?"  groided  the  thief. 

*'  Well,"  remarked  Dudley,  keeping  himself  as  quiat 
as  possible.   "  You  must  tell  me  what  it  is  I" 

«  The  deuce  I  will  f  shouted  Turner,  savagely. 

*'  Then  you  shall  be  forced  to  when  we  get  on  deck,** 
replied  the  other,  resolutely. 

"  Ha  !  ha  I  Forced,  did  you  say  ?"  sneered  the  villain* 
as,  with  a  cunning,  wicked  look,  he  drew  his  long  knifa. 

Quick  as  thought  Dudley's  was  out  of  his  boot,  and 
he  stood  on  the  defensive. 

The  other  scowled  heavily,  but,  nothing  daunted,  an- 
swered Dudley's  quiet  "  Now,  you  must  tell  me  what  it 
is  !"  with  a  *<ril  see  you  dead  first  I" 

The  young  man  recognized  the  mighty  strength  and 
desperate  recklessness  of  his  antagonist,  but  he  rdiad 
on  his  sense  of  what  was  right  in  faoe  of  all  danger,  and 
thought  if  worse  came  to  worse,  he  was  the  more  skillful 
and  agile  of  the  two. 

Presently  Turner  said,  in  a  confidential,  wheedling 
way,  Im  whole  demeanor  changing : 

'*  Say,  mate,  this  'ere  is  a  bag  of  gold  I  found  in  yoa 
cabin,  and  if  ye'U  hold  yer  jaw  I  shall  gi'e  ye  one-thizd 
o'  it" 

**  Never  !"  answered  Dudley,  resolutely.  "You'll  never 
tempt  me  to  be  dishonest." 

Let  the  reader  imagine  the  scene,  in  a  bell  fathoms 
deep  under  water,  where  it  would  take  at  least  twenty 
minutes  to  pull  up.  A  fierce  fight  might  end  in  death. 
Suspicion  could  be  hushed  by  flinging  the  body  to  tha 
ravenous  sharks,  and  the  murderer  get  off  scot  free. 

But  the  younger  man  never  flinched.  The  two  stood 
eyeing  each  other,  the  one  for  attack,  the  other  for  re- 
sistance. Once  Dudley  offered  to  pull  the  alarm-bell, 
but  Tumor  dutched  it  from  him. 

After  a  pause,  which  seemed  a  century  to  Dudley,  tha 

other  said  :  C^  r\r\r%\o 

"  Will  ye  go  shares  ?"         Digitized  by  VnOV^^ IV^ 
**  Never  I"  was  the  firm  reply. 
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"Perhaps  it*s  not  large  enougli.     I'll  gi'e  ye  half." 

"The  whole  of  it  is  too  small.*' 

"Ye  won't  gile  in?'* 

"Not  an  inch." 

"  Then  to  death  and !"  screamed  Turner,  spring- 
ing at  his  courageous  adversary. 

Quick  as  thought  Dudley  caught  at  the  upraised  arm, 
poised  in  the  air  for  a  shot,  at  the  same  moment  making 
a  lunge  at  the  other,  his  blood  boiling  with  indignation 
at  the  fiendish  attempt  on  his  life. 

The  lunge  was  parried  by  Turner  and  caught  on  his 
shoulders,  foam  bursting  from  his  bloodless  lips,  and  his 
face  black  with  evil  passions. 

Amid  oaths  and  curses  he  attempted  to  free  his  arm, 
held  as  in  a 
vise  by  the 
young  e  r 
man ;  but  he 
could  not. 
And  so  they 
wrenched 
and  swayed, 
facing  each 
other,  nei- 
ther giving 
an  inch,  and 
no  sound 
save  the 
muttered 
curses  of  the 
one  and  the 
panting  of 
both,  as 
their  excit- 
ed chests 
heaved  and 
swelled  with 
deadly  in- 
tent. 

At  last 
Dudley  suc- 
ceeded in 
loosing  the 
other's  grasp 
and  stabbing 
him  in  the 
hand.  The 
villain's 
knife  fell, 
but,  with  a 
yell,      he 

grasped  the  younger  man  in  his  gigantic  clasp,  and, 
struggling  and  shifting  against  the  bars  of  wood,  they 
gave  way,  while,  locked  in  a  deadly  giip,  the  two  divers 
plunged  into  t&b  sea  beneath. 

Down,  down,  they  sank,  no  effort  being  made  by  either 
to  loosen  the  hold  on  the  other.  Tighter  and  tighter 
they  gripped,  till  they  fell  on  a  coral  reef. 

Death  seemed  but  a  trifle  where  passion  and  hate  were 
the  consummation  of  both  hearts ;  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  demoniacal  struggle,  the  strength  of  a 
Hercules  was  exerted  on  either  side. 

But  the  want  of  air  began  to  make  itself  felt.  Dudley 
heard  a  roaring  and  surging,  as  of  a  mighty  cataract  in 
his  ears  ;  fires  flashed  before  his  eyes ;  the  disk  of  un- 
consciousness crept  over  him  ;  and,  as  his  antagonist 
loosened  his  hold,  his  nerveless  fingers  also  unclasped 
themselves,  and  he  had  but  the  one  thought — that  of 
reaching  the  surface. 


With  a  dying  effort  he  struck  out,  being  a  splendid 
swimmer.     He  was  choking,  stifling  strangling. 

The  water  whizzed  past  him,  and,  reaching  the  sur- 
face, he  gasped  in  the  revivifying  air,  and,  shrieking, 
"  Help  !  help  !"  fainted  away. 

It  was  several  days  before  he  regained  conscionsness, 
after  having  been  rescued  and  tenderly  cared  for  by  his 
companions  aboard  the  yacht ;  then  he  asked  for  Turner. 
He  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  bell,  but  too  far  gone  to 
resuscitate.  He  was  found  lying  against  the  bars,  grasp- 
ing the  bag  of  gold  in  both  hands— the  ill-gotten  wealth 
that  had  proved  the  cause  of  his  death. 

«««♦«* 
John  Dudley  was  handsomely  paid  for  his  honest  toil, 

and  further 
remunerated 
and  com- 
mended for 
bis  honest 
resistance  : 
but  he  never 
forgot  the 
struggle  that 
so  nearly 
cost  him  his 
life  beneath 
the  blue 
waves  of  the 
coral -fonned 
shores  of 
Florida. 


A  BKSOLUTB  AOTION.— "  QUICK  AS  THOUGHT  DUDLBT  GAUOHT  AT  THE  UPBAUKD  ASM, 
AT  THE  SAME  MOMENT  MAKING  A  LUNGE  WITH  THE  OTHBB." 


A   Obrbaii 

STORT.-^The 
wheat -pknt 
is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  enl- 
tivatxon.'The 
^%me0i»  re- 
corded '  its 
cultuM -as 
early  a^llj^ 
B.c.,aiidltis 
one  of  the 
preliisiorio 
plantii^  re- 
main* of 
wheat  seeds 
being  found 
in  the  ruins 

of  the  houses  of  the  lake  -  dwellers.  While  there  are 
several  races  of  wheat,  and  while  these  have  been 
crossed,  producing  hybrids,  it  has  retained  its  true  cha- 
racter, and  been  entirely  ^dependent  of  other  plants 
since  its  culture  began.  Compared  with  wheat,  lye  is  a 
modern  plant.  It  is  not  figured  on  any  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, and  seems  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  the 
Roman  Empire  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
though  it  may  have  been  known  somewhat  earlier  in 
Bussia  and  Tartary.  While  these  two  commercial  plants 
have  been  cultivated  side  by  side  for  centuries,  the  first 
plant  appearing  to  be  a  true  hybrid  between  them  has 
borne  seeds  in  the  United  States.  Wheat  and  rye  may 
have  been  crossed  before,  yet  there  appears  to  be  no 
record  of  anything  like  the  results  here  obtained. 

Indolence  is  a  stream  which  flows  slowly  on,  but 
yet  undermines  the  foundation  of  every  virtue. 


A   80RAP   OF  PAPER. 
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A   SCRAP   OF  PAPER. 


tAKE  THY  LETTERS  BACK  AGAIN. 


Give  oaok  thy  letters  ?    Take  them^there, 
I've  done  ^th  them,  and  thee  1 

They're  hollow  as  the  empty  air, 
And  worthless  now  to  me. 

I  prized  them  only  while  I  deemed 

Thy  heart  was  in  each  line ; 
I  worshiped  truth,  and  never  dreamed 

I  bowed  at  falsehood's  shrine. 

Ah,  life*s  illusions  are  so  sweet, 

An  a^  in  them  are  told; 
Years  are  outstripped  by  visions  fleet, 

Whioh  pass  and  leave  us  old. 

Like  rose-leaves  scattered  on  the  wine. 
The  poisoned  draught  to  hide. 

Bo  did  each  written  page  of  thine 
Conceal  deception's  tide. 

Then  take  thy  letters  back  again, 

And  read  them  if  thou  wilt; 
And  let  them  shame  the  treacherous  pen 

Which  love's  false  fabric  built 


Take  back  the  memory  of  th^  past~ 

I  have  abolished  all ; 
*TiB  sealed  within  thy  packet  fast. 

That  thou  might  it  recall. 

I  cast  it  from  me,  and  am  free. 

For  now  I  know  thee  not  I 
Unasked,  I  find  thou  art  not  she 

Whom  I  had  ne'er  forgot  1 

The  semblance  only  dost  thou  wear; 

The  intellectual  face 
From  nature  stolen,  or  elsewhere 

It  must  have  found  its  place. 

And  thou  dost  ask  thy  letters  now. 

The  missives  of  thy  art  I 
A  scornful  frown  is  on  my  brow, 

And  .lightness  in  my  heart 

Take  back,  take  back  thy  written  words. 
They  have  no  power  for  me; 

Truth  only  has  the  power  that  girds 
A  lasting  memory. 


A  SCRAP  OF  PAPER. 

Chapteb  L 


That  Frank  Parker,  jnnior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
O.  C.  Carter  &  Co.,  Dress  Goods,  Worth  Street,  shonld 
ride  down-town  that  morning  in  an  omnibus  was  itself 
remarkable.  He  had  a  low  opinion  of  that  old-fashioned 
means  of  conveyance,  and  expressed  himself  coAoeming 
it  with  his  customary  vehemence. 

''A  stage,"  he  would  say  to  his  usual  table-companion 
at  his  noonday  meal  in  the  restaurant — '*  a  stage,  Jack,  is 
the  most  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  Evil  One.  It  is  as 
difficult  to  get  on  board  of  as  an  ocean  steamer,  and  as 
dangerous  to  get  out  of  as  a  theatre  in  a  panic.  If  you 
BJ^  toward  the  front,  you  knock  your  head  against  the 
cash-box,  and  have  to  act  as  conductor  to  pass  the  fares 
of  all  the  passengers.  If  you  sit  near  the  door,  you  are 
trod  on  by  every  one  who  comes  in,  and  are  liable  to  be 
pitched  out  of  the  door  any  minute.  If  you  sit  in  the 
middle,  you  have  to  act  as  conductor  for  half  the  pas- 
sengers, and  doormat  for  the  other  half.  If  you  stand, 
you  crush  your  hat  against  the  top,  and  poke  your  cane 
ii^  some  one's  eye  while  you  try  to  get  your  fare  out  of 
your  pocket  The  stage  is  as  cold  as  a  horse  car,  and 
as  damp  as  an  oyster." 

And  so  he  would  go  on  with  his  tirade,  while  John 
Hatton,  across  the  table,  would  smile  and  eat  his  lamb- 
chop  in  silence,  until  Frank's  stream  of  eloquence  had 
fairly  run  dry.  Having  this  prejudice  against  an  omni- 
bus, the  young  man  was  accustomed  every  morning  to 
walk  from  his  apartments  in  Thirty-fourth  Street  to  the 
nearest  station  of  the  elevated  railroad.  But  on  this 
particular  Spring  morning,  having  left  his  umbrella  at 
home,  just  as  he  was  crossing  Fifth  Avenue,  a  sudden 
Buhshower  began  to  descend,  and  threatened  damage  to 
his  neatly  brushed  silk  hat ;  and  a  stage  passing  by  just 
then,  and  the  jolly  driver  looking  at  him  expectantly,  as 
if  to  say,  "  I  am  sure  you  must  want  to  ride  with  me,** 
Frank  nodded,  and  almost  before  he  knew  it  found 
himself  the  sole  occupant  of  an  omnibus. 

He  had  ridden  but  two  or  three  blocks  when  the  stage 
slopped  again,  and  a  neatly  dressed  young  lady  climbed 
in  as  gracefully  as  it  is  possible  to  do  an  ungraceful 


thing.  And  just  here— even  in  front  of  the  lady — comes 
in  another  of  Frank's  theories,  and  on  whicu  he  would 
dilate  when  in  a  sentimental  mood. 

"True  love,"  he  would  say,  **muBt  be  love  at  first 
sight  Second  love  is  like  skimmed  milk  ;  and  as  for 
what  IS  called  love  after  long  acquaintance,  it  is  like  milk 
that  has  grown  sour  from  long  standing.  If  I  meet  a 
man  in  business,  it  does  not  require  more  than  one  inter- 
view for  me  to  tell  whether  I  like  him  or  not.  When  I 
meet  her,  as  I  shall  some  day,  I  shall  know  her  among  a 
thousand  ;  I  shall  recognize  Tier  at  a  glance.  And  if  we 
should  not  see  each  other  again  for  years,  we  will  yet  at 
some  time  surely  come  together ;  she  will  be  my  wife.  I 
may  meet  her  but  for  a  moment' on  the  street,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  her,  and  will  love  no  other. " 

Meanwhile,  the  young  lady,  whom  we  left  monnting 
the  steps  of  the  stage,  had  accomplished  that  &at,  and 
seated  herself  on  the  opposite  side*  from  the  young  man. 

She  wore,  to  protect  her  from  the  shower,  whi<di  was 
now  at  its  height,  a  waterproof,  which,  being  open  at 
th&  throat,  showed  a  bit  of  lace  and  a  gold  pin.  A  blue 
vail  wrapped  around  her  hat  partly  concealed  her  white 
forehead. 

Her  hands  were  neatly  gloved,  and  as  she  unbuttoned 
her  cloak  to  get  out  her  purse,  a  well-fitting  street  cos- 
tume became  visible.  Finding  in  her  purse  only  coins  of 
larger  value  than  the  required  fare,  she  rose  in  an  inde- 
pendent way  to  get  the  change  from  the  driver. 

Frank,  who  was  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  assist- 
ing her,  rising  at  the  same  time,  and  both  being  a  little 
quick  in  their  movements,  their  heads  came  in  contact 
for  a  moment,  and  both  sat  down  again. 

The  young  lady  blushed  and  smiled  a  little,  showing 
pretty  teeth  ;  and  Frank,  much  embarrassed,  begged  her 
pardon,  and,  receiving  the  coin  from  her  hand,  proceeded 
to  obtain  the  change. 

Now,  whether  it  was  the  young  lady's  blush  or  her 
smile,  or  the  touch  of  her  gloved  hand,  or  the  hearty 
way  in  which  she  said  **  Thank  you  !"  or  whether  it  was 
really  the  inspication  which  Frank  had  expected  at  the 
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proper  time,  certam  it  is*that  no  sooner  had  he  taken  his 
seat  than  the  conviction  came  to  him  that  this  was  she 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  find. 

He  looked  at  her  again,  and,  if  the  tmth  most  be  told, 
qnite  stared  her  into  blushing  again  and  looking  out  of 
the  opposite  window.  As  he  looked  he  imagined  himself 
more  and  more  in  love,  and  had  already  gone  through 
the  several  stages  of  courtship  in  an  omnibus,  had  visited 
at  her  home,  had  proposed  and  been  accepted,  and  was 
juat  leading  her,  blushing  deeper  than  ever,  through  a 
chureh  full  of  admiring  friends  to  the  white-robed 
clergyman  at  the  altar,  when  he  was  startled  from  his 
reverie  by  seeing  his  companion  rise  again,  this  time  too 
quick  for  interruption,  pull  the  signal-strap,  alight  from 
the  stage  and  pass  from  his  sight 

He  attempted  to  follow  her  movements  with  his  eyes, 
but  she  was  quickly  lost  down  a  side  street. 

He  was  dismayed  for  the  moment  at  this  sudden 
ending  of  his  dream  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  fair 
stranger.  His  gaze  settled  on  the  place  where  she  had 
lately  been,  and  then  wandered  to  the  spot  where  her 
feet— he  had  noticed  they  were  small  and  prettily  arched 
— had  rested,  and  there  he  saw  a  folded  piece  of  paper 
that  had  evidently  dropped  from  the  young  lady's  purse. 

"Surely,"  thought  our  friend,  **the  god  who  favors 
first  love  must  have  interposed  in  my  behalf,  and  given 
me  some  chance  of  meeting  her  again  I" 

He  picked  up  the  paper,  and  found  it  to  be  a  scrap 
torn  from  a  sheet  of  fine  note-paper.  As  he  opened  it, 
a  piece  of  brown  silk  dropped  out,  and  on  the  inside 
was  a  simple  memorandum  : 

"  Three  and  a  half  yards  silk,  this  shade.  Choose  trimmiiigs 
to  match.* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  paper  was  a  name  and  address : 

"  Miss  Belle  Duncarit 

"No.  —  Fifth  Avenue." 

The  writer  of  the  memorandum  liad,  as  Frank  saw  at 
once,  picked  up  a  part  of  a  note  addressed  to  herself 
to  write  some  memoranda  for  her  guidance,  and  so  her 
identity  was  revealed. 

A  leee  romantic  man  might  have  returned  the  paper 
to  the  writer,  by  mail,  or,  had  he  been  very  bold,  might 
have  written  a  note  that  would  have  required  some  ac- 
knowledgment. But  the  present  finder,  who  loved  mys- 
tery after  a  fashion,  aiid  was  too  bashful  to  make  his 
name  known  in  so  irregular  a  manner,  after  puzzling 
his  brains  awhile,  decided  on  a  course  of  action,  which 
he  carried  out  after  reaching  his  store. 

He  selected  a  piece  of  brown  silk  of  the  required 
shade,  and  then  picked  out  trimmings  such  as  he  found 
most  in  fashion,  and,  doing  them  up  in  a  bundle, 
directed  it  to  the  address  he  had  found,  and  sent  it  off 
by  one  of  the  clerks,  telling  him  to  say  nothing,  but  to 
l^ve  the  parcel  at  the  place  indicated. 

That  day  at  lunch  Jack  Hatton's  ears  were  fairly 
wearied  with  the  most  extravagant  and  eloquent  dis- 
course on  the  theory  of  love  at  first  sight,  with  eulogies 
on  female  loveliness,  and  even  descriptions  of  newly 
discovered  advantages  in  stage-riding. 

Frank  related  enough  of  his  morning  adventure  to  let 
his  friend  understand  the  cause  of  his  outburst,  but  said 
nothing  about  the  scr^  of  paper  or  the  lady's  name. 

For  some  weeks  he  kept  up  his  enthusiasm,  and  took 
many  inrtive  glances  at  the  house  in  which  the  young 
lady  lived,  and  took  occasional  stage  rides  up  and  down 
that  part  of  the  avenue  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again. 

But  he  found  his  efforts  useless,  and  being  a  busy  man. 


with  much  to  carry  on  his  mind,  I  am  afraid  he  began, 
after  a  few  months,  to  think  -less  frequently,  though  not, 
perhaps,  less  earnestly,  about  his  first  love. 

When  he  passed  the  house  on  Fifth  Avenue  he  would 
still  look  up  expectantly,  and  when  he  came  across  the 
bit  of  paper  which  he  kept  in  his  private  desk  at  home, 
he  would  sigh  and  pity  his  hard  fortune,  though  he  never 
despaired  entirely. 

Having  only  seen  the  lady  on  one  occasion,  and  not 
having  been  so  much  impressed  by  particular  features  as 
by  an  indistinct  impression  of  her  good  looks,  he  did  not 
retain,  as  several  months  and  then  a  year  went  by,  a  very 
clear  idea  of  her  appearance,  and  at  the  times  when  she 
was  recalled  to  his  memory,  he  would  say  : 

"  How  beautiful  were  her  eyes — of  blue,  were  they,  or 
were  they  brown  ?  I  really  forget — and  her  nose,  I  par- 
ticularly noticed  her  nose  was  beautiful,  but  I  don't 
seem  to  recollect  its  shape  either.  I  «think  she  was 
rather  tall,  though,  as  she  was  seated  most  of  the  time, 
I  couldn't  exactly  tell,  of  course  ;  but  any  way  she  was 
the  only  woman  I  can  ever  love,  and  I  wait  for  Fate  to 
bring  us  together."  

Chaptkb  IL 

An  event  that  occurred  nearly  a  year  after  his  adven- 
ture in  the  omnibus  caused  Frank  Parker  a  little  uneasi- 
ness. His  friend,  John  Hatton,  was  married,  and,  as  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  pass  many  of  their  evenings 
together,  Frank  feared  their  intimacy  would  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  John  had  married,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction of  his  friend's  theory,  a  girl— Ida  Gilmore— 
whom  he  had  known  all  his  life,  and  had  never  thought 
of  falling  in  love  with  until  she  had  come  back  the 
Autumn  before  from  a  Summer  in  Europe,  when,  going 
one  night  to  call  on  her,  he  happened  to  see  tbat  she 
was  pretty  and  attractive,  and,  she  not  objecting,  in  a 
few  months  had  her  for  his  wife. 

Frank  refused  altogether  to  understand  such  a  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  his  friend,  protesting  vigorously 
that  if  she  possessed  all  the  good  qualities  that  were 
claimed  for  her,  they  must  have  been  apparent  before  ; 
that  he  knew  Jack  was  not  blind,  and  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  tell  immediately  whether  the  young  lady  were 
suitable  for  him,  and  he  very  much  feared  that  policy 
and  not  true  love  had  caused  the  marriage.  So,  when 
Jack,  who  took  all  his  comment  in  good  part,  invited 
him  to  come  home  with  him  one  evening  shortly  after  the 
marriage,  Jack  at  first  demurred— being  also,  as  I  have 
said,  rather  bashful — but  at  last  consented  and  went. 

He  found  Mrs.  Hatton  rather  plain-looking,  in  his 
eyes,  except  that  she  had  a  pleasant  smile.  She  was  a 
small  woman,  with  brown  hair  and  bright  eyes,  and  very 
pleasant  and  sociable,  as  Frank  had  to  confess,  though 
he  was  prejudiced  against  her. 

I,  who  know  his  faults  as  well  as  his  virtues,  am  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  this  young  man  was  very  obstinate 
in  his  opinion,  and  apt  to  like  or  dislike  without  reason, 
and  sometimes  far  from  agreeable  with  his  outspoken 
opinions  and  forcible  expressions,  though  as  honest  a 
fellow  as  ever  lived  and  as  good-natured. 

He  went  to  his  friend's  house  several  times  after  that, 
and  found  his  visits  always  pleasant,  though  he  per- 
sisted that  Jack's  wife  was  very,  very  different  from  the 
one  he  would  choose,  or,  rather,  from  the  one  he  had 
chosen  if  he  could  ever  find  her. 

One  evening,  when  it  had  been  arranged  tbat  Frank 
was  to  come  to  the  house  in  the  evening,  his  host  told 
him. that  there  was  in  the  parlor  a^former  schoolmate  of 
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his  wife's,  who  bad  oome  to  spend  some  weeks  at  her 
friend's  home. 

Frank  noticed,  as  he  came  into  the  room,  a  young  lady 
talking  to  Mrs.  Hatton,  whose  appearance  impressed  him 
at  once. 

She  was  tall  and  almost  stately,  with  a  wealth  of  light 
hair,  and  eyes  a  darker  blue  than  most  blondes  have. 

"BeUe,"he 
heard  Mrs. 
Hatton  say, 
"  here  comes 
Mr.  Parker." 
And  then, 
'•Mr.  Parker, 
my  friend. 
Miss  Dancan. 
Mr.  Parker  is 
a  great  friend 
of  Jack's,  yon 
know." 

Frank  was 
f^rly  bewil- 
dered when 
he  heard  the 
name,  which 
he  recognized 
as  that  which 
he  had  on  the 
slip  of  paper 
in  bis  desk  at 
home. 

He  was 
sure,  how- 
ever, •  he  told 
Jack  after- 
ward, that  he 
would  have 
known  her 
any  way,  for 
the  very  first 
look  he  gave 
her  had  made 
him  conscious 
that  his  cho- 
sen one  was 
there. 

Fortunately 
his  embarrass- 
ment was  not 
noticed,  and 
the  evening 
passed  pleas- 
antly, with 
music  and 
conversation. 

Frank  went 
home  at  the 
close'  of  tbe 
evening  with 
his  mind  fully 
taken  up  with 
thoughts  of 
tbe  fair  Belle 
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Duncan.  He  took  from  bis  desk  tbe 
paper  containing  her  name  and  looked  at  it  for  a  long 
time,  musing  over  tbe  strange  chance  that  bad  brought 
bim  for  tbe  second  time  into  her  company.  Ho  did  not 
wonder  that  she  bad  forgotten  his  face,  having  no  clew 
to  bis  name,  and  yet  be  wished  she  might  remember 
that  former  meeting. 


-  DefofTO  he  weai<to  bed  he  had  persuaded  himself,  if  he 
needed  any  persuasion,  that  they  were  formed  far-€sefa 
other. 

The  next  day  at  dinner  he  was  more  quiet  than  Jack  had 
seen  him  for  a  long  time,  but  made  a  few  inquiries  about 
Miss  Duncan  that  soon  brought  from  his  friend  all  the 
facts  he  had  about  his  wife's  acquaintance  with  her.    She 

was  a  Hart- 
ford girl,  and 
had  attended 
the  same 
school  with 
Ida,  Jack's 
wife,  in  New 
Haven,  and 
they  had 
there  formed 
a  schoolgirl 
intimacy, 
rooming  to- 
gether, and 
sharing  all 
each  other's 
secrets.  John 
rem^mberod 
that  she  had 
friends  Hving 
on  Fifth  Av- 
enue whom 
she  had  visit- 
ed a  year  ago, 
just  before 
she  and  Ida 
went  with  a 
party  on  a 
tour  through 
Europe.  He 
believed  she 
was  going  to 
visit  these 
friends  after 
she  had  fin- 
ished her  stay 
with  Ida,  and 
so  she  might 
be  two  or 
three  months 
in  the  city. 

He  thought 
her  a  very 
pleasant  girl, 
and  hoped 
Frank  liked 
her. 

Yes,  Frank 
found  her 
quite  agree- 
able— ^though, 
to  be  sure,  he 
never  had 
thought  much 
of  young 
ladies'  company.  And,  so  saying,  he  thought  he  had 
shown  great  diplomacy  in  hiding  the  real  state  of  his 
feelings.  But  if  ever  a  man  in  love  succeeded  ill  in 
concealing  that  fact  the  man  was  Frank. 

The  most  mysterious  bouquets  that  could  have  come 
from  nowhere  else  were  left  for  Miss  Duncan. 
He,  who  had  never  had  a  free  pass  in  his  life,  began  to 
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have  the  greatest  number  of  visionary  friends  who  were 
fairly  throwing  at  him  boxes  for  the  opera  and  theatre, 
and  he  would  feel  so  much  obliged  if  they  would  only 
make  up  a  little  party  just  to  have  the  box  occupied. 

Miss  Duncan  being  an  Episcopalian,  he  bought  a 
prayer-book  and  studied  up  all  the  order  of  service 
overnight,  so  that  he  might  creditably  depoii;  himself  in 
accompanying  her  to  church. 

He  found  a  large  number  of  places  which  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  she  should  see,  and  neglected 
his  business  with  all  the  cheerfulness  in  the  world 
that  he  might  show  them  to  her. 

In  all  this  companionship  he  found  her  to  develop 
more  and  more  attractive  traits  of  character. 

He  had  thought  her  difficult  of  approach  at  first,  but 
as  they  became  better  acquainted,  she  was  at  times 
friendly  and  even  confidential  in  her  manner. 

At  other  times  she  would  appear  to  treat  him  coldly, 
and  he,  with  an  ingenuity  of  self-torture  common  to 
modest-minded  lovers,  would  construe  ill  to  himself  out 
of  either  course  of  conduct. 

If  she  were  friendly,  it  was  evident  that,  while  she 
might  be  able  to  look  on  him  as  an  agreeable  companion, 
she  could  never  have  thought  of  him  in  the  light  of  a 
lover.  If  she  received  him  without  warmth  of  manner, 
ii  was  apparent  that  she  could  think  little  of  him. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  how  many  sleepless  nights 
Frank  passed  during  this  period,  and  how  many  business 
mistakes  he  made  in  consequence. 

He  took  much  melancholy  pleasure  in  taking  out  con- 
tinually the  bit  of  paper  that  reminded  him  of  his 
morning  ride  in  the  omnibus,  so  that,  with  folding 
and  unfolding,  the  paper  became  quite  worn. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  Frank  lost  much  of  his 
obstinacy  of  character,  as  well  as  some  of  his  fiesh,  and 
became  quite  meek  and  gentle,  and  so  quiet  that  Jack 
missed  his  daily  lecture  at  the  lunch-table,  and  had  to 
do  most  of  the  talking  himself. 

But  he  stood  a  firm  friend  to  Frank  all  the  time,  and 
frequently  of  an  evening— those  were  red-letter  days  to 
Frank— Ida  or  Jack  would  be  taken  with  |i  convenient 
headache,  and  both  would  remain  at  home,  while  they 
would  insist  upon  the  others  going  out  together  to 
some  entertainment. 

And  then  Frank  would  be  fairly  overcome,  now  with 
pride  and  now  with  humility,  at  having  alone  in  his 
care  so  precious  a  charge. 

But  after  this  kind  of  pleasant  companionship  had 
gone  on  for  some  weeks.  Belle  left  Jack*s  house  to  visit 
her  friends  in  Fifth  Avenue,  going  to  the  very  house 
Frank  had  often  watched. 

And  now  Frank  saw  how  much  he  had  been  favored 
before,  finding  that  he  could  meet  Miss  Duncan  only  in 
a  formal  way,  and  much  less  frequently. 

While  he  had  not  been  happy  before,  he  was  com- 
pletely miserable  now,  even  torturing  himself  with  the 
thought  that  she  could  not  love  him  now,  and  he  would 
have  no  opportunity  to  win  her  love  in  the  future. 

But  his  despair  had  at  least  the  good  effect  of  making 
him  bold  enough  to  determine  to  bring  to  an  end  his 
suspense  and  discover  the  real  state  ox  her  feelings 
toward  him.  

Chapter  ILL 

"WouiiD  you  like  to  go  with  us  to- morrow  on  a  sort  of 
family  picnic  ?"  said  Jack  Hatton  to  his  friend,  one  day. 

But  Frank — who  was  in  a  rather  savage  humor,  and 
had,  besides,  decided  opinions,  which  he  frequently  ex- 
pressed with    emphasis,  on  the  subject  of  picnics  in 


general— -began  to  talk  about  "hornet  pie  "  and  ''spiders 
in  the  butter,"  and  "rheumatism,"  and  absolutely  re- 
fused to  consider  the  invitation,  until  Jack  said : 

**  All  right.  I  am  sorry,  though,  for,  you  see,  Ida  and 
I  thought  we  would  take  a  little  excursion  up  the  river, 
going  in  the  morning,  so  that  nobody  would  disturb  us, 
and  coming  back  before  the  crowd  began  to  gather.  We 
only  invited  Belle  to  come  with  us,  and  thouglit  yon 
might  like  to  go,  too." 

Then  Frank,  regretting  his  too  great  haste,  protested 
that  he  desired  above  all  things  to  be  permitted  to  go, 
and  became  as  humble  as  he  had  been  disdainful. 

So  they  took  the  trip,  going  up  the  grandest  of  rivers, 
past  the  heights  of  Mount  Washington  on  the  one  aide, 
and  then  by  the  overhanging  Palisades  on  the  other,  to 
a  pretty  little  island  much  frequented  on  Summer  after- 
noons. 

There  were  but  few  parties  on  the  boat  that  morning, 
one  of  which,  consisting  of  a  mother,  a  child  about  four 
years  old  and  a  nurse,  occupied  with  our  friends  the 
upper  rear  deck  of  the  river  steamboat 

The  mother,  a  languid-looking  woman,  reclined  in  a 
steamer-chair,  reading  a  novel,  while  the  restless  child, 
but  carelessly  watched  by  the  nurse,  played  about  the 
deck,  climbed  upon  the  seats,  and  then  lobked  through 
the  railing. 

The  two  young  men  and  their  companions  chatted 
gayly,  now  looking  on  the  noble  scenery  through  which 
they  passed,  and  now  watching  the  child. 

When  the  boats  had  proceeded  two  or  three  miles  up 
the  river,  the^  were  startled  in  the  midst  of  an  animated 
discussion  by  a  cry  of  horror  from  the  nurse,  and,  look- 
ing up,  they  were  witnesses  of  a  terrible  spectacle. 

The  child  had  wandered  from  its  nurse's  side,  and, 
getting  on  to  the  seat  that  ran  around  the  side  of  the 
deck,  had  climbed  over  the  railing,  and  then,  terrified 
by  its  own  boldness,  had  let  go  its  hold  and  was  rolling 
toward  the  edge  of  the  deck. 

The  startled  mother  and  the  frightened  nurse  ran  to 
the  railing  and  endeavored  to  catch  the  child,  wiiile  boti) 
the  young  men  sprang  over  the  railing. 
But  it  wai^  too  late. 

The  child,  without  time  even  to  utter  a  cry,  rolled  over 
the  edge  and  fell  toward  the  muddy  waters  beneath. 

But  the  anxious  eyes  looking  over  the  side  of  the 
steamer  saw  that  a  hook  projecting  from  the  railing  of 
the  lower  deck  had  caught  the  dress  of  the  child,  and 
retarded  for  a  minute  its  fall  into  the  water. 

There  was  no  one  visible  on  the  lower  deck,  and  the 
child's  dress  appeared  as  if  it  might  any  moment  give 
way. 

The  waters,  dashed  into  foam  by  the  steamer's  wheels, 
fiung  themselves  up  expectantly  for  their  prey. 

There  seemed  no  hope  for  the  child  and  its  agonized 
mother,  except  one  which,  to  a  trained  athlete,  might 
not  have  been  difficult,  but  to  any  one  else  was  hazard- 
ous in  the  extreme. 

This  method,  which  presented  itself  at  the  same  time 
to  the  minds  of  both  the  young  men,  was  to  swing  from 
the  edge  of  the  upper  deck,  endeavoring  to  fall  inside 
the  railing  of  the  lower  deck. 

Jack  started  to  attempt  the  experiment,  but  his  wife 
clung  to  him,  and  would  not  let  him  go,  while  Frank, 
with  but  one  glance  upward  at  eyes  which  he  hoped 
were  looking  at  him,  threw  himself  over  the  side  of 
the  steamer,  and,  clinging  to  the  edge,  made  the  very 
dangerous  leap. 

He  landed  inside,  the  impulse  carrying  him  against  the 
side  of  the  steamer.    Instantly  recovering  his  footing,  he 
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reached  over  the  railing  and  grasped  the  child  just  as 
the  dress  gave  way. 

He  took  the  child  to  its  mother,  who  now  refused  to 
let  any  one  but  herself  care  for  it,  and  almost  over- 
whelmed with  thanks  itd  preserver. 

As  for  Frank,  he  was  happy— not,  I  fear,  alone  because 
he  had  made  the  mother  happy,  or  because  he  had  ac- 
complished well  a.very  difficult  undertaking,  but  for  an 
entirely  different  reason.        « 

I  have  said  that  he  gave  a  glance  upward  as  he  threw 
himself  over  the  side  of  the  steamer,  and  it  was  what 
that  glance  had  taught  him  that  made  him  happy. 

He  saw  in  that  moment  by  the  look  in  the  eyes 
of  the  one  *he  loved  that  the  life  he  risked  was  more 
precious  to  her  than  that  of  an  ordinary  friend  —  that 
mingled  with  admiration  of  his  bravery  was  an  afifec- 
tionate  regard  which  rendered  him  certain  of  her  love. 

He  could  scarcely  wait  till  their  destination  was 
reached,  and  then,  when  they  had  wandered  apart  into 
one  of  the  paths  in  the  grove  of  the  almost  deserted 
island,  he  told  her  of  his  love,  and  received  the  sweet 
assurances  of  its  return.  Had  Frank  known  that  on  the 
same  bench  on  which  they  sat  Tom  Burton,  the  porter  of 
his  Worth  Street  store,  .had  whispered,  the  Sunday  after- 
noon before,  words  of  love  to  his  sweetheart  Mary,  a 
pretty  girl  out  at  service,  I  think  the  young  man  had 
so  much  of  the  common  pride  that  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  quite  offended  at  the  thought. 

And  yet,  true  love  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  for  my 
own  }>art,  I  believe  just  as  much  of  pure  affection  and 
just  as  good  a  promise  of  happy  lives  might  be  found  in 
tho  hearts  of  Tom  and  Mary  as  in  those  of  Frank  Parker 
and  Belle  Duncan,  though  this  latter  couple  was  very 
simple  and  heartfelt  in  affection  for  each  other. 

Frank,  especially,  beamed  all  over  with  joy  and  pride, 
and  was  fairly  exultant  when  he  took  his  friend  Jack 
aside  to  tell  him  of  his  good  fortune,  while  the  girls 
exchanged  like  confidences.  ^ 

On  the  return  trip  down  the  river  the  boat  had  still 
but  few  passengers,  and  the  two  lovers  sat  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  comer  on  the  front  deck. 

Their  conversation  turned  naturally  to  the  time  when 
they  had  first  known  each  other,  and  Frank  exultingly 
declared  that  his  love  had  begun  long  before  their  in- 
troduction to  each  other. 

So  saying,  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  the  worn 
scrap  of  paper  and  showed  it  to  Belle,  who  soon  remem  • 
bered  it  and  asked  how  he  got  it. 

Then  he  told  her  how  he  had  met  her  one  morning  in 
the  stage,  and  had  been  attracted  by  her,  had  sent  her 
the  package  she  had  so  mysteriously  received,  and  had 
ever  since  loved  her  alone. 

"And  are  you  sure,"  she  said,  slowly,  looking  at  him 
in  what  he  thought  a  strange  way,  **  that  you  have 
always  loved  the  one  you  met  that  morning  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Frank. 

"And  always  will?" 

**  And  always  will." 

•*  Oh,  Frank  ! — ^I  mean  Mr.  Parker — ^you  cruel  man  to 
tell  me  this !"  said  Belle,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  speaking  in  a  choking  voice,  **I  must  say  good-by 
to  you  for  ever  ;  and,  besides,  I  really  think  I  ought  to 
tell  Mr.  Hatton." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?" 

"Fm  not  your  dear,"  she  answered,  still  trembling. 
"To  tell  me  that  you  love  another  woman  and  that 
woman  your  friend's  wife  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  he. 

Then  he  set  to  work  to  comfort  her,  assuring  her  that 


he  loved  her  only,  and  never  had  and  never  could  love 
any  one  else. 

But  Belle  pretended  to  be  mightily  offended,  although, 
in  my  opinion,  she  was  laughing  all  the  time,  and  refused 
for  a  long  while  to  be  persuaded  to  say  anything  more. 
It  came  out  finally  that  the  young  lady  who  rode  in  the 
stage  that  morning,  and  who  had  dropped  the  bit  of 
paper  was  no  other  than  Jack's  wife,  who  had  called  to 
go  out  shopping  with  Belle,  and  the  latter,  not  feeling 
well,  had  undertaken  to  order  some  goods  for  her  friend. 
And  Frank,  who  had  really  forgotten  the  features  of  the 
stranger,  had  been  deceived  by  the  name  into  fancying 
that  the  one  to  whom  he  had  declared  his  love  was  the 
one  whom  he  had  met  befora 

Belle  forgave  the  mistake  and  they  were  married  ;  but, 
having  visited  at  their  home  many  rimes,  I  am  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  Frank's  wife  rather  rules  her  hus- 
band. And  especially  when  he  begins  to  declaim  with 
much  emphasis  some  favorite  theory  of  his,  I  have  seen 
his  wife  quiet  him  with  a  look.  For  he  first  learned  his 
wife's  name  in  an  omnibus,  his  first  love  proved  to  be  no 
love  at  all,  and  a  picnic  was  the  occasion  of  his  crown- 
ing happiness. 


THE  CASE  OF  PIERRE  DUBOIS. 

The  case  of  Pierre  Dubois  is  a  shocking,  deplorable 
one.  Madame  F^ron  was  the  aged,  miserly  relict  of  a 
prosperous  farmer,  living  alone  at  a  solitary  farmhouse 
about  three  leagues  distant  from  Bennes.  A  charwoman 
came  for  an  hour  or  two  daily  to  do  the  scrubbing  and 
coarse  work  of  the  house. 

Madame  F^ron  was  not  only  known  to  be  possessed  of 
a  considerable  annual  income,  but  of  a  large  sum  in 
rouleaux  of  Napoleons,  which  she  kept  under  lock  and 
key  in  the  house. 

This  last  fact  was  at  least  known  to  Jeannette  Morlaix 
and  Pierre  Dubois,  an  itinerant  clookmaker,  whose  poor 
home  and  shop  were  at  Bennes. 

He  was  given  to  tattle  when  in  the  least  excited  by 
drink,  and  had  been  more  than  once  heard  to  gleefully 
relate  how  frightened  Madame  F^ron  looked  when  he, 
one  day  entering  her  house  suddenly,  without  knocking, 
surprised  her  kneeling  before  an  open  chest,  gloating 
over  her  golden  treasure. 

It  was  Pierre's  custom  to  call  at  Madame  F^ron's  regu- 
larly, when  returning  from  his  rounds,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  every  alternate  month,  to  see  to  the  correct 
time-keeping  of  her  clock.  Now,  early  on  the  day  fol« 
lowing  the  Monday  in  August,  when  he  should  ha'^ 
called  at  Madame  F^ron*s — did  in  fact  call,  it  was  a^ 
sorted  and  fully  believed  —  the  aged  lady  was  foucol 
stark-dead  !  —  murdered  —  and  mangled  in  a  dreadful 
manner. 

Though  considerably  above  sixty,  she  was  a  strong- 
limbed,  powerful,  courageous  woman,  and  had,  it  was 
evident,  struggled  fiercely  for  her  life.  The  chest  was 
plundered  of  the  rouleaux  of  gold,  and  some  silver 
spoons  and  other  articles  of  plate  were  missing.  The 
alarm  was  given,  a  commissary  of  police  arrived,  and  a 
vigorous  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  was  com- 
menced on  the  spot. 

Jeannette  Morlaix  deposed  that  soon  after  Madame 
F^ron  returned  from  church,  late  in  the  afternoon — she 
had  been  to  vespers — it  being  the  festival  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin — she,  Jeannette,  left  the  house 
and  proceeded  homeward.  Her  dwelling  was  about  half 
a  league  distant  from  Madame  F^ron's.  %^ 
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She  liad  not  proceeded  very  far,  abont  ten  minutes' 
distance,  perhaps,  when  she  saw  Pierre  Dnbois  walking 
toward  the  honse.  He  did  not  pass  near  to  her,  and 
kt>m  the  direction  in  which  he  came  she  did  not  see 
his  full  face,  but  she  was  positive  it  was  he.  He  was 
dressed  as  usual,  and  carried  under  his  arm  a  tinkling 
Qerman  clock,  as  he  always  did.  Jeannette  also  saw 
him  lift  the  doorlatch  and  pass  into  the  house.  That 
was  all  she  knew. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  commissary,  she  said 
that  Pierre  Dubois  usually  arrived  at  about  the  same 
hour.  Madame  F^ron's  place  was  the  last  in  his  day's 
round,  and  when  Dubois  left  he  went  straight  away  to- 
ward Bennes. 

For  Bennes  the  commissary  and  his  men  forthwith 
galloped  ofif, 
and  learned 
that  Pierre 
Dubois  had 
not  been 
home  all 
night ;  that 
his  half-dis- 
traoted  wife 
had  not  seen 
nor  heard  of 
him  since  he 
left  early  the 
previous  day 
to  proceed 
on  his  ac- 
customed 
round. 

Leaving 
two  gen- 
darmes  in 
the  place  to 
secure  Du- 
bois if  he 
should  make 
his  appear- 
ance, and 
meanwhile 
to  prevent 
the  wife  or 
either  of  the 
ch  il  dren 
from  hold- 
ing commu- 
nication with 
any  one,  the 
commissary 

hurried  away  to  organize  a  hunt  after  the  absconded 
assassin  and  robber. 

The  search,  though  vigorously  pressed,  proved  fruit- 
less ;  no  tidings  could  be  heard  of  the  clockmaker,  and 
it  was  beginning  to  be  feared  he  might  have  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  France  with  his  booty,  when,  late  in  the 
evening,  who  should  walk  into  the  house  but  the  culprit 
himself  1  His  clothes  were  torn,  dirty,  stained  with 
blood  in  more  than  one  place — he  himself  seeming  to  be 
half-stupefied,  like  a  person  just  recovering  from  a  long- 
continued  debauch.  He  was,  of  course,  instantly  taken 
into  custody  and  hurried  off  to  jaiL  No  gold  or  silver 
was  found  upon  him  ;  but  in  one  of  his  pockets  several 
torn  fragments  of  rouleaux  paper  were  found. 

When  questioned  the  next  day  by  a  Juge  d*Instruction, 
he  delivered  himself  of  a  cock-and-bull  story,  in  effect 
and  substitnce  as  follows  : 


THE  CASK  or  FZKBBB  DUBOIS.  — "  KON8ISUB  SAINT  FOIN  mSKOUNTED,  AND  VAINLY 
XNDEAVOBBD  TO  AWAXKN  Hllf." 


About  noon  on  the  day  on  which  he  left  home  he  was 
on  his  return  toward  Madame  F^ron*s,  when,  at  about 
a  couple  of  leagues  from  her  house,  two  men  in  blouses 
came  up  with  him  in  a  solitary  part  of  the  road.  They 
were  riding,  and  offered  to  take  him  up.  The  day  was 
sultry  ;  he  was  tired,  and  gladly  accepted  the  invitation. 
He  was  thirsty,  too — ^his  own  flask  of  thin  wine  was 
nearly  empty — ^and  he  almost  emptied  at  a  draught  that 
which  one  of  the  men  offered  him. 

An  irresistible  drowsiness  almost  immediately  seized 
him  ;  he  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  chareUe,  and  re- 
membered nothing  more  till,  awakening  to  confused  con- 
sciousness, he  found  himself  lying  on  the  grass  in  a 
place  he  could  not  recognize,  with  the  moon  and  stars 
shining  brilliantly  overhead.     He  had  a  blouse  on,  and 

he  could  no- 
wher e  see 
his  dock. 

He  had  a 
dim  recollec- 
tion of  some 
one  trying, 
by  shaking 
and  shouting 
in  his  ear,  to 
rouse  him — 
vainly  so. 
His  throat 
was  parched, 
and,  feeling 
for  his  flask, 
he  found  it 
much  fuller 
than  he  had 
supposed  it 
to  be,  took  a 
long  pull 
thereat,  and 
again  fell 
into  a  sud- 
den slumber. 
When  he 
next  awoke 
the  sun  was 
high  in  the 
heavens  ;  he 
had  his  own 
clothes  o  n 
again  —  no 
blouse  ;  but 
the  clock  and 
what  silver 

money  he  had  were  certainly  gone.  The^  flask,  too,  was 
empty,  and  he  was  fain  to  slake  his  thirst  at  a  riviilet 
close  by. 

Bousing  himself  by  a  great  effort,  making  inquiry  as 
he  came  along  the  road  to  Bennes,  he  managed  at  last 
to  reach  his  home  as  before  stated.  He  denied,  with  the 
most  natural  assumption  of  truthfulness,  that  he  had 
been  at  Madame  F^ron's  house  on  the  Monday  afternoon, 
or  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  when  confronted  with 
Jeannette  Morlaix— whom  he  knew  to  be  a  singularly 
truthful,  honest  person,  and  who  persisted  she  had  seen 
him  go  into  the  house  with  the  tinkling  German  clock 
under  his  arm — he  affected  to  be  altogether  confounded, 
and  assumed  a  manner  and  expression  as  if  he  bewil- 
deredly  half-believed  that  he  must  have  been  walkings 
talking  —  murdering  folk,  during  a  delirious  drunken 
dream.  V^ 
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be,  upon  the  stroke  of  the  hour  when  Jeannette  HorLiix 
swore — ^honestly  swore,  no  doubt — ^that  she  had  seen  him 
enter  Madame  F^ron's  house.  The  explanation  of  the 
mjsterj  seems  clear  enough.  The  two  fellows  in  the 
charetief  whom  Dubois  had  met  with,  were  yillains  who 
had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  clookmaker'A 
habits,  opportunities  and  where  he  might  be  met  with 
at  about  that  tima  The  wine  given  to  and 'left  with 
him  was  no  doubt  drugged. 

One  of  the  fellows  had  exchanged  his  blouse  for  the 
dockmaker's  coat,  and,  further  disguised  bj  Dubois's 
peculiar  cap  and  the  tinkling  German  dock,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Madame  F^ron*s,  leaving  his  comrade  in  crime 
near  Dubois  to  watch  events. 

It  was  to  this  fellow,  no  question,  that  Monsieur  Saint 
Foin  gave  the  five-franc  piece.  The  actual  murderer 
must  have  returned  with  the  plunder ;  and  as  it  was 
desirable  to  effectuallj  put  justice  on  the  wrong  scent, 
Dubois's  coat  and  cap  were  restored,  and  the  scraps  of 
rouleaux  paper  placed  in  the  unfortunate  man's  pocket 
The  incredible  story  he  would  have  to  tell  would  be, 
they  well  knew,  treated  with  scoffing  unbelief. 

It  proved  so  ;  everything  turning  out  just  as  they  had 
planned.  Justice  was  betrayed,  and  to  this  day  no  clew 
to  the  discovery  of  the  murderers  of  Madame  F^ron — 
and,  indirectly,  of  Pierre  Dubois — has  been  found. 


As  to  the  spots  of  blood  upon  his  clothes,  that  circum- 
stance he  could  not  in  any  way  account  for.  Of  course 
such  a  jumble  of  absurdities  did  not  obtain  a  moment's 
credence.  The  general  belief  appears  to  have  been  that, 
after  murdering  Madame  F^ron  and  possessing  himself  of 
the  rouleaux  and  plate — the  German  clock,  I  should  have 
mentioned,  was  found  in  the  room  where  the  murder  had 
been  committed—he  started  across  the  country  by  un- 
frequented paths,  intending  to  escape  from  France  ;  that 
he  had  drank  himself  dead  drunk  with  brandy,  taken,  as 
was  known,  from  Madame  F^ron's,  and  in  that  state  had 
himself  been  robbed  of  every  valuable  about  him.  Be- 
eovered  from  his  debauch — finding  himself  stripped  of 
everything,  destitute  of  the  means  of  escape — he  had  de- 
termined to  boldly  face  accusation  with  those  transpa- 
rent lies  in  his  mouth. 

The  result  was  Pierre  Dubois's  conviction,  by  a  unani- 
mous jury,  of  willful  homicide  and  robbery,  his  con- 
demnation to  death  by  the  guillotine,  and  the  execution 

of  the  sentence. 

****** 

The  following  Summer,  Monsieur  Saint  Foin,  a  highly 
respectable  citizen  at  Bennes,  returned  from  Martinique, 
to  which  island  he  had  hastily  departed  in  August  of  the 
previous  year.  Pierre  Dubois  had  been  well  known  to 
him — had  for  years  regulated  Monsieur  Saint  Foin's 
clocks  ;  and  no  sooner  did  that  gentleman  hear  the  story 
and  tragic  fate  of  the  poor  clockmaker,  than  he  hurried 
away  to  the  Procureur-G^n^ral. 

Dubois  had  himself  been  murdered — judicially  ;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  terrible  fact.  On  the  15th  of 
August,  the  grand  Catholic  festival,  as  previously  stated. 
Monsieur  Saint  Foiu,  a  bachelor  gentleman,  after  attend- 
ing High  Mass  in  the  cathedral,  had  left  Bennes  on  horse- 
back, his  immediate  destination  being  a  friend's  house 
about  ten  leagues  distant. 

He  intended  to  remain  there  for  the  night,  and  early  on 
the  following  day  proceed  by  railway  to  Paris,  thence  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  from  which  port  he  should  sail  for 
Martinique,  where  his  only  brother,  also  a  bachelor,  had 
recently  died,  and  bequeathed  to  him,  Monsieur  Saint 
Foin,  the  whole  of  a  considerable  property. 

He  took  a  short  cut,  being  in  haste,  to  his  friend's 
house,  and  at  an  out-of-the-way  place,  as  described  by 
poor  Dubois,  about  seven  leagues  from  Bennes  and 
perhaps  over  that  distance  from  Madame  F^ron's  habita- 
tion, saw  Dubois  lying  on  the  grass  dead  drunk,  as  it 
seemed.  He  had  on  a  blouse,  and  neither  the  peculiar 
■cap  he  was  accustomed  to  wear,  nor  the  German  clock  he 
usually  carried  about  with  him,  were  to  be  seen.  A 
wine-flask  nearly  fuU  was  lying  close  beside  him. 

Monsieur  Saint  Foin  dismounted,  and  vainly  en- 
deavored, by  redely  shaking  and  bawling  at  the  drowsy 
drunkard  to  awaken  him.  He  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do — 
for  he  had  a  regard  for  honest  Dubois — when  fortunately 
A  man  of  the  laboring  class  and  wearing  a  blouse  of  .the 
same  color  as  that  which  Dubois  had  on,  came  to  view, 
walking  toward  them. 

Monsieur  Saint  Foin  asked  him  it  he  would,  for  a  suffi- 
cent  recompense,  wait  by  the  sleeping  man  till  he  should 
wake,  and,  if  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  see  him  safely  to 
Bennes.  The  man  willingly  agreed.  Motfsieur  Saint 
Foin  presented  him  with  a  five-franc  piece,  remounted 
his  horse,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey.  He  had  no 
correspondents  except  in  Paris,  and  had  not  read  or 
heard  anything  of  the  Pierre  Dubois  affair  till  his  re- 
turn that  day  to  Bennes. 

The  time  at  which  Monsieur  Saint  Foin  had  so  fallen 
in  with  the  sleeping  Dubois  was,  as  nearly  as  might 


A  MAEKET  FOR  WIVES. 

A  BWM^BKABTiW  custom  cxists  amoug  the  Boumanians 
living  in  the  westerly  Carpathians.  Every  year,  at  the 
feast  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  a  market  is  held 
on  the  crest  of  the  Gaina,  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  here  all  the  marriageable  gu-ls 
of  the  entire  district  assemble  with  their  parents  in 
order  to  be  viewed  and  claimed.  Mothers,  aunts,  grand- 
mothers and  various  other  female  friends  contribute  to 
the  dowry,  and  this  completed,  it  is  carried  to  the  market 
on  the  Gaina,  in  neatly  made  trunks,  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  carried  by  the  family's  best  horses.  Cattle, 
bees  and  other  household  requisites  are  also  added  to  the 
dowry.  On  the  Gaina  every  family  which  has  a  mar- 
riageable daughter  occupies  a  distinct  tent,  in  which  the 
dowry  is  exhibited,  and  in  which  the  bride-viewers  are 
expected.  The  bachelors,  too,  are  accompanied  by 
parents  or  relatives,  in  whose  company  they  inspect  the 
girls  who  are  eligible.  The  young  men  bring  the  best 
they  possess,  and  each,  most  particularly,  comes  with  a 
girdle  of  gold  or  silver.  After  the  brides  are  chosen  the 
public  betrothal  takes  place,  being  conducted  by  a 
hermit  who  lives  in  this  lonely  spot.  The  mark  of  be- 
trothal is  not  a  ring,  but  a  beautiful  embroidered  hand- 
kerchief. The  betrothal  is  in  many  cases  prearranged ; 
but  the  ceremony  must  be  gone  through  with  all  the 
same.  If  a  girl  goes  to  the  market,  knowing  beforehand 
that  an  admirer  will  be  there  to  claim  her,  so  much 
the  better  for  her.  StiU  she  must  take  her  dowry  and 
occupy  her  tent  and  place  herself  on  view  like  the  rest 


Thh  Aztec  word  consisting  of  thirty -two  letters, 
<' Amatlacuilolitquitcatlaxlahuilli,"  means  '*  payment  re- 
ceived for  having  been  bearer  of  a  paper  with  writing 
on  it."  But  this  is  exceeded  in  length  by  a  word  even 
more  portentous  from  the  Cherokee  language.  This 
is  <' Winitawtgeginaliskawlungtanawnelitisesti,"  which 
means,  "They  will  by  that  time  have  nearly  done  grant- 
ing (favors)  from  a  distance  to  them  and  to  me." 
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air  Is  an  element  npon  which  everybody  pro- 
feflees  to  set  a  high  value ;  yet  we  frequently  meet  with 
people  who,  by  dint  of  green-baizing  the  doors,  sand- 
bagging the  windows,  stuffing  up  unused  chimneys,  per- 
tinaoionsly  closing  the  windows  of  a  railway -carriage 
during  the  two  hours*  ji)umey  in  July,  and  other  similar 
ex})edients,  endeavor  to  exclude  the  pure  breath  of 
heaven  as  they  would  so  much  choke-damp  or  sewage 
fames. 

In  theee  days  of  scientific  progress  it  is  surprising  that 
so  much  ignorance  exists  on  the  subject  of  ventilation  ; 
for,  while  the  terms  "oxygen"  and  "carbonic  acid"  are 
fMTiTliftr  to  everybody,  most  of  us  are  still  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  securing  the  one 
and  getting  rid  of  the  other.  Those  who  take  so  much 
trouble  in  stopping  up*  every  crevice,  to  prevent,  as  they 
say,  the  ingress  of  "draughts,"  never  dream  that  they 
are  at  the  same  time  taking  every  precaution  against  the 
escape  of  poisonous  gases,  the  inhalation  of  which  must 
ultimately  produce  a  train  of  disorders,  the  mere  cata- 
logue of  which  would  fill  a  page  of  a  large-sized  medical 
treatise. 

Ventilation,  as  it  is  understood  by  such  persons,  in- 
cludes amongst  its  happy  effects,  cold  in  the  head,  sore 
throat,  toothache  and  tio-dotdoureux,  ell  of  which  may 
certainly  be  produced  by  draughts  ;  but  this  is  not  venti- 
lation. Much  of  this  misconception  is  due  to  the  igno- 
rance of  builders,  who  appear  to  think  that  ventilation 
is  altogether  out  of  their  line,  and  consequently  make  no 
provision  for  it.  In  large  public  buildings — as  schools, 
churches  and  clubs— some  attempt  is  usually  made  to 
keep  the  contained  air  pure  ;  but  in  ordinary  dwelling- 
houses  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  open  the  windows, 
at  the  risk  of  entailing  upon  delicate  or  non-acclimatized 
inmates  the  painful  disorders  just  alluded  to.  It  is  far 
more  important  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air 
in  rooms  we  ordinarily  inhabit,  than  in  public  rooms 
only  occasionally  visited  ;  and  architects  as  well  as 
builders  have,  much  to  answer  for  in  ignoring  this  con- 
sideration in  the  construction  of  their  plans. 

Before  this  subject  can  be  thoroughly  understood,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  function  of 
respiration.  We  all  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lungs  of  animals,  from  the  specimens  hung 
up  in  the  butchers'  shops.  An  examination  of  the  lungs 
of  a  sheep  will  answer  our  purpose  quite  as  well  as  if  we 
had  the  corresponding  organs  of  the  human  body  before 
us  (Fig.  1).  They  consist  of  two  lobes  of  spongy,  cellu- 
lar matter— the  spongy  character  being  due  to  millions 
of  minute  bag-like  air-cells  oomnmnicating  with  fine 
tubes,  the  diameter  of  which  gradually  increases  till  they 
finally  converge  into  the  windpipe.  The  small  air-cells 
are  surrounded  by  meshes  of  delicate  blood-vessels,  still 
more  minute,  which  bring  the  dark  venous  blood  to  the 
lungs  to  be  oxygenated  or  purified,  whence  it  is  collected 
by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  distributed  to  every  part  of 
the  system.  It  may  be  asked,  How  is  this  oxygenation 
or  aeration  effected  ?  Does  the  blood  enter  the  air-cells, 
and  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  contained  air  ? 
Certainly  not,  or  otherwise  the  blood  would  find  its  way 
into  the  windpipe,  and  be  coughed  up.  This  bleeding 
from  the  Ixmgs,  er  hemorrhage,  as  it  is  termed,  actually 
occurs  in  certain  diseases,  as  in  pulmonary  consumption, 
and  is  a  symptom  of  a  very  serious  character.    Instead  of 


the  blood  finding  its  way  Into  the  lungs,  the  air  per-* 
meates  through  the  tliin  walls  of  the  cells  and  comes  in 
contact  with  the  blood  in  the  microscopic  veins.  Here 
important  chemical  changes  take  place,  and  both  the  air 
and  the  blood  become  entirely  altered  in  character  and 
composition.  The  dark  appearance  of  venous  blood 
(blood  from  the  veins  as  distinguished  from  arterial 
blood)  is  due  to  excess  of  carbonaceous  matter  ;  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  carbon  and  becomes 
carbonic-acid  gas,  W|hich  is  exhaled,  and  cannot  again  be 
respired  with  safety,  while  the  color  of  the  blood  is 
changed  to  a  bright  red,  indicative  of  its  healthy  char- 
acter and  fitness  for  all  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  The 
number  of  respirations  per  minute  varies  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-one,  according  to  age  and  constitution,  and  the 
quantity  of  air  taken  in  at  each  inhalation  is  about  twenty 
cubic  inches.  The  carbonic  acid  comes  off  from  the 
lungs  in  company  with  watery  vapor,  particles  of  effete 
or  worn-out  matter,  nitrogen  and  other  gases.  Bad 
breath  is  attributable  in  some  cases  to  caries  or  decayed 
teeth  ;  in  others,  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach ;  but 
in  many  instances  it  may  be  traced  to  the  presence  of 
fetid  vapors  in  the  expired  air.  We  are  in  a  condition 
of  constant  decay,  or  rather  disintegration  ;  worn-out 
particles  are  momentarily  being  cast  off,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  new  matter ;  and  while  some  of  these 
particles  of  decayed  matter  escape  through  the  skin 
and  other  channels,  more  or  less  of  them  are  eliminated 
through  the  lungs,  and  find  their  way  into  the  air. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  carbonic-acid  gas,  which — 
"  carbon  dioxide  "  of  modem  chemists— forms  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  volume  of  air  exhaled.  The  poisonous 
nature  of  this  gas  is  pretty  well  understood,  although  its 
presence  in  our  bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms  is  little 
guarded  against.  It  forms  the  choke-damp  of  coal-mines 
and  deep  wells,  and,  breathed  in  a  state  of  purity,  causes 
death  in  a  few  minutes  by  suffocation.  It  is  a  non-sup- 
porter of  combustion  ;  and  flame  is  extinguished  by  it 
as  completely  as  by  the  employment  of  so  much  water. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  of  the  gas  to  detect 
its  presence  in  deep  wells  which  have  to  be  descended 
for  the  purpose  of  repairs. 

A  candle  is  let  down,  and  if  it  goes  out  it  is  at  once 
concluded  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  allow  men  to  de- 
scend. From  the  absence  of  this  simple  precaution  men 
are  frequently  brought  up  from  deep  wells  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  ;  and  colliers  are  often  exposed  to  similar 
risk  from  a  sudden  rush  of  large  volumes  of  choke  damp 
from  the  workings. 

Another  peculiar  property  of  the  gas  is  its  weight  It 
is  half  as  heavy  again  as  air ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
latter  being  taken  as  1,  tliat  of  carbonic-acid  gas  is  1.5. 
On  this  account  it  can  be  poured  out  of  one  vessel  into 
another  like  a  liquid,  so  that  by  its  weight  it  will  cause 
a  *  scale  to  ascend,  though  no  cause  is  seen  (Fig.  2).  A 
row  of  lighted  candles  may  be  extinguished  one  after 
another  by  pouring  upon  each  some  carbonic-acid  gas ; 
and  as  the  gas  is  invisible,  the  experiment  savors  very 
much  of  the  magical  in  the  eyes  of  those  unacquainted 
with  chemistry  (Fig.  3). 

The  process  of  preparing  this  gas  for  experiment  is 
very  simple,  and  the  necessary  apparatiis  can  be  made 
from  a  couple  of  bottles  and  a  glass  tube.  Take  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  fitted  with  a  cork,  and  into  the  cork 
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insert  a  glass  tnbe,  bent  twice,  at  right  angles,  one  limb 
of  the  tnbe  being  mnch  longer  than  the  other.  Into  the 
bottle  pnt  some  hydrochloric  (mnriatic)  acid,  dilated 
with  a  similar  quantity  of  water,  and  into  the  mixture 
drop  a  few  pieces  of  chalk,  or  limestone.  A  brisk  effer- 
vescence will  ensue,  caused  by  the  escape  of  the  carbonic 
acid  in  bubbles  from  the  chalk.  The  long  end  of  the 
tube  is  inserted  into  another  bottle,  which  will  soon  be 
filled  with  the  gas.  To  ascertain  whether  the  bottle  is 
filled,  put  in  a  lighted  match  or  taper,  which  will  be  ex- 
tinguished as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  gas. 

By  this  experiment  the  chalk  or  limestone  is  decom- 
posed, and  carbonic  acid  set  free  ;  but  by  a  very  simple 
process  we  may  cause  the  carbonic  acid  to  unite  with 
lime,  and  thus  form  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk.  This  is 
the  reverse  of  analysis^  and  hence  termed 
tynihesis.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
to  fill  a  tumbler  with  lime-water — which 
can  be  procured  at  any  druggist's  shop 
for  a  trifle— and  to  blow  into  it  through 
a  tube,  when  a  milky  cloud  will  be  im- 
mediately observed  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  This  results  from  the  union  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  breath  with  the  lime 
held  in  solution,  and  proves  beyond  ques- 
tion the  existence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
the  exhalation  from  the  lungs. 

Besides  being  a  product  of  respiration, 
carbonic -acid  is  also  a  product  of  com- 
bustion. The  materials  wo  usually  employ 
for  the  purpose  of  illumination  —  as  gas, 
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tallow,  oil  and  coal  —  owe  their  inflammability  to  the 
presence  of  hydrogen.  As  this  gas  is  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination with  carbon,  these  bodies  are  known  as  hydrocar- 
bona,  and  during  combustion  they  undergo  decomposition. 
The  carbon  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  unites  with  another 
portion  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  which  exists  as 
steam  or  vapor  in  the  air  of  every  room  in  which 
flame  of  any  kind  is  burning.  To  prove  that  the 
formation  of  watery  vapoi  is  one  of  the  results  of  com- 
bustion, we  have  only  to  invert  a  tumbler  over  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  when  the  inside  will  soon  become  moist  from 
the  condensation  of  the  resulting  steam. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  two  processes  of  respiration 
and  combustion  are  strictly  analogous,  so  far  as  chemical 
change  is  concerned,  and  it  follows  that 
the  air  of  a  room  is  as  much  vitiated  by 
the  burning  of  a  jet  of  gas  or  an  oil- 
lamP)  as  it  is  by  the  breathing  of  an  occu- 
pant. A  flame  cannot  live  withont  a 
renewed  supply  of  fresh  air,  any  more 
than  an  animaL  Put  an  inverted  tnmbler 
over  a  taper,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
flame  will  be  extinguished.  Effectnally 
exclude  the  admission  of  air  into  a  room, 
and  the  fire  in  it  will  first  begin  to  get 
dull,  and  ultimately  go  out  altogether. 
What  is  fatal  to  combustion  is  also  fatal 
to  human  life  ;  for  respiration  is  a  species 
of  combustion,  attended  with  the  usual 
phenomenon  of  heat,  and  requiring  for 
its   support   constant    supplies   of    good 
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faeL  The  greater  the  proportion  of  fuel  —  that  is, 
fresh  air  —  consumed  by  the  lungs  in  a  giyen  time, 
the  more  rapid  is  the  respiration,  and  the  greater  is 
the  heat  developed.  We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with 
these  phenomena  as  the  results  of  vigorous  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  The  glow  in  the  cheek,  and  increased  ap- 
petite, and  the  general  exhilaration,  are  so  many  signs 


no.  2.—  OABBOKIO-AOID  GAB  POUBSD  FROM  A  TO  B,  AlTD 
CAUBIRO  BGAIiB  TO  DESCEND. 

of  intensified  chemical  action  and  increased  vitality. 
Diminish  the  supply  of  fuel,  or  deteriorate  its  quality  by 
eonstantlj  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  some  close  room 
or  stuffy  office  in  a  back  street  for  eight  or  ten  hours 
daily,  and  the  respiration  will  become  slower,  the  heat 
of  tile  fire  will  diminish,  the  color  will  leave  the  cheek, 
the  appetite  will  faU  off,  and  the  system  generally  will 
become  debilitated. 

We  have  said  enough  of  the  properties  of  carbonic 
acid  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of  breathing  it, 
even  in  the  diluted  condition  in  which  it  exists  in  an  ill- 
ventilated  apartment  The  question  now  is.  How  are  we 
to  avoid  it  ?  To  escape  from  an  enemy,  we  must  know 
exactly  the  position  it  occupies.  It  has  been  stated  that 
carbonic  acid  is  a  very  heavy  gas  ;  and  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  it  would  fall  to  the  floor  as  it  is  generated 
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from  the  gas-burners  and  the  lungs  of  individuals.  Im- 
mediately on  its  formation,  however,  it  is  in  a  heated 
state,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  universal  law  of  heat, 
becomes  much  expanded,  and  rises  to  the  ceiling.  Should 
there  be  no  means  of  escape  in  that  direction,'  the  gas 
will,  on  cooling,  descend  along  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment, as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  the  annexed  diagram 
(Fig.  4],  representing  the  atmospheric  currents  in  a  room 
hghted  by  three  gas-jets  and  warmed  by  a  fire  in  an 
ordinary  grate. 

The  horizontal  arrows  at  the  base  of  the  diagram  repre- 
sent the  currents  of  air  proceeding  from  the  doors  d  d 
toward  the  fire.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  cooled  carbonic- 


acid  gas  as  it  descends  along  the  walls  is  similarly  drawn 
to  the  fire,  and  escapes  up  the  chimney  in  company  with 
the  smoke  and  other  products  of  combustion.  Had  a 
grating  or  ventilator  been  placed  at  the  top  of  one  of 
the  walls,  as  at  a,  the  deleterious  exhalations  would  have 
escaped,  and  the  air  been  preserved  in  a  fit  state  for 
respiration. 

A  fire  is  an  excellent  missionary  in  the  cause  of  ventila- 
tion, especially  in  a  room  where  the  green-boize  and 
sand-bag  processes  have  not  been  adopted  to  ward  off  the 
hated  "  draughts."  The  air  withdrawn  from  the  room  to 
feed  the  column  constantly  rising  above  the  fire,  must 
have  its  place  supplied  by  fresh  air  from  without ;  which 
accordingly  works  its  way  through  every  crevice  and 
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opening,  and  makes  at  once  for  the  heated  laboratory 
where  its  decomposition  is  effected.  A  glance  at  the 
diagram  will  make  it  plain  that  if  there  is  no  ventilator 
near,  the  carbonic  acid  must  be  respired  in  its  progress 
toward  the  fire  by  persons  sitting  in  the  room,  unless 
their  dimensions  are  so  Liliputian  that  their  heads  are 
below  the  level  of  the  grate.  In  the  absence  of  any 
proper  provision  for  ventilation,  our  only  resource  is  to 
open  the  windows  an  inch  or  two  at  the  top.  This  will 
effectually  get  rid  of  poisonous  exhalations,  without 
subjecting  any  one  not  sitting  immediately  beneath 
to  the  risk  of  "catching  cold." 

In  bedrooms,  where  we  remain  eight  or  ten  hours  at  a 
time,  it  is  most  important  that  the  escape  of  vitiated  air 
should  be  provided  for.  On  the  assumption  that  the  sleep- 
ing-apartment is  occupied  by  only  one  person,  who  re- 
quires twenty  cubic  inches  of  fresh  air  at  each  respii-ation. 


PIG.  6.— VBNTILATIOH  OF  A  MINE  BY  A  FUBNACE. 

or,  on  an  average,  four  hundred  per  minute,  in  ten  hours 
he  would  consume  more  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  cubic 
feet  of  air— that  is,  if  he  could  get  it  But  how  ?  There 
is  no  ventilator  ;  the  door  is  kept  shut  all  night ;  and  as 
for  opening  the  window  but  a  single  inch  at  the  top— the 
very  thought  is  enough  to  produce  a  shudder.  Let  any 
one  who  has  been  out  in  the  open  air  enter  a  bedroom 
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from  whicli  the  sleepers  liave  just  emerged.  The  oppres- 
sive, not  to  say  sickening,  character  of  the  atmosphere 
will  at  once  make  itself  apparent.  And  yet  people  in 
general  do  not  know  to  what  cause  to  attribute  their 
morning  headache,  their  lassitude  and  debility,  their  loss 
of  appetite,  and  the  impurity  of  their  blood,  so  plainly 
evinced  by  numerous  pimples  and  blotches.  As  a  rule, 
our  sleeping-chambers  are  much  too  small ;  ten  feet 
square  is  not  an  uncommon  size  for  one  of  these  rooms  in 
a  house  letting  at  $200  a  year.  The  air  of  such  a  room, 
having  its  doors  and  windows  closed,  and  occupied  by 
one  person,  would  become  unfit  for  respiration  in  four 
hours.  In  the  case  of  two  occupants,  that  time  would,  of 
course,  be  reduced  to  two  hours. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  secure 
rooms  of  much  larger  dimensions,  especially  in  the 
houses  of  great  cities  ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  introduction  of  ventilation  by  builders 
should  be  made  compulsory.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  easy 
to  improvise  a  remedy  against  the  atmospheric  stagnation 
and  pollution  so  common  in  our  dwellings.  Keep  the 
doors  of  the  rooms  partly  open,  and  let  down  the  win- 
dows about  an  inch  at  the  top.  There  is  very  little  risk 
in  such  a  procedure,  even  in  tempestuous  weather, 
except  to  persons  who  are  so  frightened  at  contact  with 
cold,  fresh  air  that  they  are  accustomed  to  wrap  them- 
selves up  like  a  Greenlander  whenever  they  are  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be  compelled  to  leave  their  almost 
hermetically  sealed  abodes. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  gathered 
that  a  room  cannot  be  properly  ventilated  by  opening  a 
window  at  the  bottom  ;  and  to  sit  for  any  length  of  time 
near  a  window  opened  in  this  way  is  not  unattended  with 
danger.  The  expense  of  inserting  a  yentilator  in  the 
upi>er  part  of  the  wall  of  a  room  would  not  be  great,  and 
the  money  would  certainly  not  be  thrown  away.  It 
should  be  constructed  with  oblique  bars  placed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  currents  of  air  would  enter  the  room  in  an 
upward  direction,  and  no  draught  would  be  occasioned. 
In  theatres  and  other  public  buildings  of  a  circular,  oval, 
or  horseshoe  form,  a  central  ventilating  shaft  answers  very 
well.  In  oblong  buildings  a  shaft  at  each  end  is  neces- 
sary. Fresh  air  must  be  admitted  through  gratings  at 
the  bottom  of  the  walls,  as  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  open 
windows  or  doors  where  there  are  crowded  assemblies. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  a  reference  to  the  ventilation 
of  mines  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  modus  operandi 
of  a  fire  in  setting  up  atmospheric  currents  has  already 
been  explained.  The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  5) 
shows  the  method  of  ventilating  a  mine  by  means  of  a 
furnace  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  at  d.  The  air  is 
drawn  into  the  mine  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  down 
the  shaft  a,  and,  becoming  heated  in  its  passage  over  the 
furnace,  escapes  from  the  mine  up  the  shaft  b.  The 
**  drawing  in  "  of  the  air  in  such  cases  is  simply  an  efltect 
of  pressure.  Air  is  a  fluid,  and  if  any  portion  of  it  be 
displaced,  as  by  heat,  the  surrounding  portions  must 
simultaneously  fall  in  to  supply  the  loss.  The  ascending 
column  of  hot  air  wil  carry  with  it  all  noxious  gases 
and  exhalations,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  mine  will  be 
preserved  fit  for  respiration.  In  spite  of  this  precaution, 
however,  miners  are  exposed  to  much  risk  from  the  sud- 
den evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbureted  hydrogen 
gases  from  the  workings.  The  latter  is  the  well-known 
*'  fire-damp,"  and  inflames  with  explosive  violence  when 
a  light  is  brought  into  contact  with  it  The  "Davy" 
lamp  is  a  sufficient  protection  against  this  formidable 
enemy ;  and  its  invention  has  saved  the  lives  of  thou- 
Bauds.     The  safety-lamp,  however,  will  not  render  the 


fire-damp  respirable  ;  when  its  existence  is  indicated,  an 
escape  must  be  effected  with  all  possible  expedition.  The 
same  course  must  be  followed  in  the  case  of  ''choke- 
damp,"  or  suffocation  will  speedily  ensue.  The  aim  of 
colliery  proprietors  should  be  to  provide  ready  means 
for  the  elimination  of  these  terrible  scourges  of  the  pit. 
If  the  distance  of  the  ventilating-shaft  from  the  work- 
ings is  too  great,  the  draught  becomes  so  sluggish  that 
the  gases  cannot  be  carried  away.  Additional  air-shafts 
ought  then  to  be  constructed ;  and  although  the  expense 
would  doubtless  be  heavy,  the  safety  of  men  engaged 
in  so  hazardous  an  employment  ought  to  be  the  first 
consideration. 

The  subject  of  ventilation,  altogether,  is  one  which 
deserves  more  of  the  attention  of  social  economists  than 
it  has  hitherto  received ;  for,  while  we  can  scarcely  attach 
too  much  importance  to  questions  relating  to  cottage 
architecture,  water-supply,  and  general  drainage,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  atmo- 
spheric drainage,  which  is  ncme  the  less  important  be- 
cause unseen,  and  due  provision  for  which  is  one  of  the 
requirements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health 
most  essential. 
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EvBBT  one  interested  in  natural  history,  and  glad  to  see  the 
attention  of  intelligent  people  turned  more  and  more  to  the  study 
of  outdoor  matters,  must  rejoice  at  suoh  books  as  those  which 
Mr.  John  Burroughs  has  been  giving  us  during  the  last  t^n  years. 
Of  them  all,  perhaps  the  latest,  *  Signs  and  Beasons,"  issued  re- 
cently from  the  press  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.,  is  the  beet.  In 
*•  Wake  Robin,"  the  first  of  Burroughs's  books,  we  had  the  charm 
of  bird  life  chiefly  set  before  us.  In  "  Winter  Sunshine  "  came  a 
naturalist's  experiences  of  European  sights  and  sounds.  In 
**  Pefraoton,"  and  **  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey,"  and  •*  Birds  and 
Poets,"  mingled  criticism  and  poetry  in  its  relation  to  woodland 
and  farming  Hfe,  together  with  much  observation  of  natural  his- 
tory for  the  sake  of  the  facts,  as  well  as  that  subtle  teaching  which 
Mr.  Burroughs  has  ears  to  hoar  so  well,  and  a  pen  to  interpret  so 
trenchantly.  In  this  last  book,  the  naturalist  is  again  foremost, 
and  the  list  of  chapters  alone  is  appetizing  to  one  who  delights  in 
the  fields  and  the  forest.  He  points  out  what  it  is  possible  to  see 
day  by  day  in  our  own  door-yards  in  his  chapter  "  A  Sharp  Look- 
out" "A  Spray  of  Pine,"  and  "A  Taste  of  Maine  Birch"  are 
essays  upon  the  two  trees  which  distinctly  belong  to  our  own 
Northern  States  and  New  England  sentiments.  *'  The  Tragedies 
of  the  Neflts,"  and  "  Bird  Enemies  "  show  how  the  tenderest  and 
gentlest  of  creatures  have  to  struggle  for  life  like  coarser  animals. 
"Phases  of  Farm-life "  and  *' Roof-tree "  picture  with  keen  and 
loving  pencil  the  poetry 'and  good  of  rural  life,  and  give  some  hint 
of  why  the  best  blood  of  the  world  is  grown  upon  the  farm,  and 
how  the  charm  of  rural  life,  lingering  in  the  memory  and  imagina- 
tion, always  allures  the  city  man  as  to  a  vision  of  peace.  It  is  the 
great  advantage  of  such  books  as  these  that  they  show  to  the 
reader  not  only  the  external  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  nature 
close  about  us,  but  open  its  suggest! veness  and  feed  our  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  merely  inform  our  intellects. 

An  article  In  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  gives  an  account  of  the 
wonderful  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  among  the  Japanese.  The 
Japanese  mechanic,  it  is  stated,  can  reduce  wood  to  squares  and 
levels  without  the  use  of  measures.  He  will  cut  a  board  or  a  stick 
a  given  number  of  feet,  using  his  eye  for  determining  the  length 
and  breadth.  Every  Japanese  boy  who  is  fairly  well  educated 
draws  with  just  about  as  much  facility  as  he  writes.  He  figures 
everything  which  he  wants  to  illustrate.  The  writer  having  occa- 
sion once  to  ask  a  Japanese  student  something  about  methods  of 
warfare  in  that  country  (he  had  been  a  soldier  attached  to  one  of 
the  great  Damios),  he  immediately  figured  his  explanation  in  a 
neat  drawing  on  paper.  He  could  not  command  enough  English 
words  to  make  his  meaning  clear,  but  he  could  make  it  clear  by  a 
sketch  with  his  pencil." 

Thb  discovery  of  petroleum  wells  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red 
Soa  is  both  interesting  and  full  of  promise  for  a  country  such  as 
EgJ'Pt.  whose  finances  have  for  so  long  been  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. The  yield  of  oil  is  at  present  but  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  enormous  quantities  which  gush  forth  at  Baku, 
and  with  the  amount  tapped  from  the  American  wells.  But  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  yield  will  increase  to  a  great  deal 
more  than  two  tons  a  day,  the  present  output.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  petroleum  will  form  the  fuel  of  the  future  for  our 
steamships ;  and  a  station  so  near  the  great  international  highway 
of  Suez,  where  that  fuel  can  be  readily  obtained,  cannot  fail  to  be- 
come a  place  of  great  importance.  Already  the  oil  is  being  used 
by  certain  ships  instead  of  coaL 

Amebioa  has  long  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  seashore  sta^oas, 
where  the  mailne  life  between  tide-marks  may  be  studied  imdec 
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its  natural  conditions.  Thus  only,  in  fact,  is  It  possible  to  acquire 
accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  a  very  large  part  of^  the 
oceanic  life  which  forms  the  subsistence  of  the  fishes  and  marine 
mammals  available  to  us  as  food  or  otherwise.  Not  only  is  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  most  of  these  tide-water  animals  an  ob- 
Btade  to  their  study,  but  they  are  so  delicate  and  so  susceptible 
to  injurious  changes  in  their  environment,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  carry  them  away  to  a  laboratory,  or  breed  them  in  an 
aquarium.  Moreover,  the  most  practical  results  following  their 
Btady  come  from  a  knowledge  of  their  habit  of  life,  times  of  occur- 
rence, disappearance,  breeding  and  other  phases,  which  can  only  be 
properly  investigated  under  natural  conditions.  Until  now,  how- 
ever, England,  which  of  all  countries  contains  the  greatest  number 
of  naturalists  devoted  to  the  study  of  marine  animals,  has  had  no 
seaside  station  of  this  sort.  Under  the  impulse  of  the  Fisheries 
Exhibition  and  the  interest  in  fisheries  matters  following  it,  which 
has  culminated  in  the  appointment  of  a  Governmental  oommisfion 
devoted  to  the  matter,  this  want  has  been  supplied.  A  central 
laboratory  has  been  erected  upon  Plymouth  Sound,  which  is  en- 
dowed to  a  small  extent  by  the  Government  and  will  be  open  to 
students.  While  much  purely  scientific  work  will  be  done  here, 
an  eye  will  steadily  be  kept  on  the  practical  value  of  every  in- 
vestigation toward  the  increase  and  preservation  of  the  food 
fishes  in  English  waters. 

The  United  States  Minister  at  Bogota  gives  some  interesting 
news  as  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia.  "  The  great  need  of  the  country,"  he  tells  us.  *'  is  rail- 
roads, as  the  mines  and  most  productive  regions  are  in  the  in- 
terior, and  as  the  roads  are  poor  it  costs  about  4  cents  per  pound 
to  get  the  freight  to  Bogota.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena 
Biver  to  the  rapids,  a  distance  of  600  miles,  steel  boats  are  run. 
A  railroad  runs  around  the  rapids,  after  which,  by  40  miles  on 
mute  back  and  30  miles  in  carriage,  Bogota  is  reached.  The 
reason  why  we  have  not  more  trade  with  your  country  is  that 
Bpanish,  French,  English  and  German  steamships  come  regularly 
to  our  ports,  while  all  trade  with  the  United  States  must  be  car- 
ried on  through  foreign  lines.  A  blast  furnace  and  a  rolling  mill 
have  been  built  at  Bogota  recentlv,  and  it  cost  more  to  get  the 
machinery  from  the  steamers  to  ltd  position  than  the  purchase 
money  and  freight  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  it  was  made,  to 
the  Magdalena  Biver.  The  recent  revolution  has  noarly  stopped 
all  bushiess,  but  it  will  pick  up  again  soon." 

Okce  again  has  truth  outrun  fiction,  for  the  camera  in  the 
hands  of  MM.  Henry  of  Paris  has  accomplished  a  feat  which  no 
romance-writer  would  have  dared  to  imagine.  Most  persons 
know  by  sight  that  beautiful  group  of  stars  called  the  Pleiades, 
aad  most  people  know,  too,  that  this  group  attracted  the  attention 
of  star-gazers  in  very  early  times.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Job,  and  profane  authors  have  also  weaved  many  a  pretty  legend 
concerning  this  group  of  distant  suns.  In  November  last,  the 
Messrs.  Henry  photographed  the  Pleiades  ;  and  the  picture 
showed  the  presence  of  a  nebula  of  spiral  form  which  no  human 
eve  had  before  seen.  Another  photograph  taken  in  this  country 
showed  the  same  appearance,  though  the  largest  telescopes  in  the 
Paris  Observatory  gave  no  evidence  to  corroborate  the  photo- 
graphic appearances.  But  at  the  observatory  of  l*ultova,  wnere  a 
gigantic  instrument,  possessing  an  object-glass  thirty  inches  in 
diameter,  has  lately  been  erected,  the  nebula  has  been  detected 
by  the  eye  of  M.  Struve. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  work  of  Pasteur  toward  the  elu- 
cidation and  cure  of  hydrophobia  is  held  by  scientific  men,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  learned  commissions  have  been  sent  to 
Paris  to  examine  into  the  methods  followed  by  him.  That  ap- 
pointed by  tho  English  Government  contains  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  kingdom:  Sir  James  Paget,  T.  Lauder 
Brunton,  Sir  Henry  Boscoe,  and  Burden  Sanderson.  Names 
like  these  assure  us  that  caution  will  be  exercised  in  the  inquiry, 
and,  furthermore,  that  men  of  experience  and  good  judgment  be- 
lieve that  Pasteur  is,  at  least,  upon  tho  right  track.  Germany 
sends  the  great  biologist  Vlrchow,  with  Dr.  Koch,  whose  emi- 
nence in  cholera  investigations  is  well  known.  The  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Rome  has  sent  delegates  for  the  same  purpose,  while 
from  Bavaria  the  Archduke  Charles,  himself  a  physician,  goes  to 
Paris  to  make  an  investigation  on  his  own  account,  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  his  subjects. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Professor  Angelo  Heilprin  descrilnid  the  remains  of  pre- 
historic man,  recently  discovered  on  the  shore  of  Sarasota  Bay. 
These  remains  consisted  of  some  vertebrae  only,  but  the  ^uU  is 
«*aid  to  have  been  seen  by  people  of  tho  neighborhood.  The  re- 
mains wore  embedded  in  a  semi-compact  sandstone^  and  the 
bones  were  converted  into  a  yellow  oxide  of  iron.  They  are  prob- 
ably moro  entirely  fossilized  than  any  human  remains  heretofore 
described.  The  deposit  containing  the  bones  is  supposed  to  be  of 
post-pllocene  time,  though  the  scarcity  of  fossils  precludes  cer- 
tainty in  this  rospeat  at  the  presentn.ime.  Their  great  antiquity, 
however,  is  undoubted,  since  it  is  evident  that  they  had  not  been 
disturbed  In  their  original  resting-place  until  brought  to  view  by 
the  washing  of  the  sea. 

The  substitution  of  glass  plates  instead  of  copper.sheathing  on 
the  bottom  of  a  ship  has  been  tried  in  Italy.  It  is  believed  that 
the  freedom  from  rust  and  from  incrustation,  not  to  speak  of 
the  reduction  of  friction,  will  prove  highly  advantageous.  The 
plates  of  glass  are  cast  to  fit  the  hull  and  riveted  on. 

To  BXVDEB  paper  suitable  for  wrapping  up  silver  and  delicate 
metallic  polished  articles,  the  following  preparation  is   recom- 


mended :  Six  parts  of  caustic  soda  are  dissolved  in  water  until  the 
hydrometer  shows  20  degrees  B.  To  this  solution  are  added  four 
parts  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  boiled  until  dissolved.  Sufficient  water 
must  next  be  added  to  reduce  the  solution  to  10  degrees  B.  Next 
dip  paper  or  calico  into  this  solution  and  dry.  This  wrapping  will 
effectually  preserve  sUver  articles  from  being  blackened  by  the 
sulphuretea  hydrogen  which  abounds  In  the  atmosphere  of  all 
large  cities,  and  is  largely  due  to  derivatives  of  coal  combustion. 
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Wit  is  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  eye  like  a  schoolmaster's  cane  ? 
Because  it  hurts  the  pupil. 

Which  is  the  fruit  of  which  the  most  delicate  may  eat  without 
risk.    The  fruit  of  his  own  industry. 

A  BRiTrraQB  is  not  very  happy  when  the  bee  attitude  happens 
to  be  on  your  hand,  with  the  sting  ready  for  business. 

A  OTTLB  girl  who  saw  a  snake  for  the  first  time  graphically 
described  it  to  her  mother  as  "  nothing  with  a  tail  to  it"  1 

Though  experience  keeps  an  expensive  school, 
He's  the  only  master  for  a  fool. 

A  MAN  who  had  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  something  to  turn 
up  stepped  on  a  barrel-hoop.    It  turned  up  with  celerity. 

"  What  part  do  you  perform  in  the  great  drama  of  life  ?"  asked 
a  wit  of  a  peasant.    **  I  mind  my  own  business  I"  was  the  reply. 

*'  Have  you  a  mother-in-law  ?"  asked  a  man  of  a  disconsolate- 
looking  person.    "No,'*  he  replied ;  "but  I've  a  father  in  jail." 

A  BOY  who  was  kept  after  school  for  very  bad  orthography 
excused  himself  to  his  parents  by  saying  that  he  was  spell- 
bound. 

Two  FARMBBS  had  a  dispute  about  the  boundary  lines  of  their 
farms.  Their  dispute  is  now  settled,  and  so  are  the  lawyers— on 
their  farms. 

Thb  young  lady  who  had  a  poor  partner  In  the  waltz  changed 
him  for  a  more  slcillful  one,  l>9cau8e,  she  said,  she  believed  in 
the  better  whirled. 

Pbofbssor  (to  class  In  mineralogy) :  "Can  you  recall  a  mineral 
occurring  in  the  liquid  form  ?"  PhUosopfiiooU  Student :  "  Milk,  be- 
oaupo  it  comes  in  quartz." 

A  SAiLOB,  on  the  way  to  his  ship  met  a  boy  on  his  way  to  a 
circus.  "lam  going  to  sea,"  said  the  sailor.  "lam  going  to 
see,  too,"  responded  the  boy. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  the  man  who  got  shot  ?"  said  one  fellow 
to  another.  "  Got  shot  ?  No,"  exclaimed  the  other.  "  How  did 
he  get  shot  ?*    "  He  bought  'em !" 

There  was  an  old  doctor,  who  when  asked  what  was  good 
for  moths,  wrote  back.  "  How  do  you  suppose  I  can  tell  unless  I 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  the  moths  ?" 

"  Yours  is  a  very  expensive  school,"  said  papa,  with  a  long  face 
and  a  short  purse.  "  Very  sorry,  dad,"  replied  young  Hopeful, 
"but  I  don't  learn  more  than  I  can  help." 

An  Ill-natured  man  being  seen  to  blush,  it  was  asked  what 
the  cause  was.  "  Oh,"  said  a  witty  lady,  "  tho  cross  old  creature 
happened  to  smile,  and  he  feels  ashamed  of  it." 

"  A  CASE  of  female  cowhiding !"  is  the  startling  title  of  an  arti- 
cle in  a  country  paper.  We  know  all  about  it.  The  woman  con- 
cealed the  cow  wnen  she  saw  the  assessor  coming. 

Patient  endurance,  which  Longfellow  says  is  even  god-llko, 
frequently  shows  greater  self-sacrifice  and  greater  heroism  than 
many  an  act  of  bravery  done  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 

Physician  :  "  I  will  give  you  a  larger  dose  after  this ;  take  a 
teaspoon  every  hour."  Lady  Patient :  "What  I  a  teaspoon  every 
hour  ?    At  that  rate  my  supply  of  silverware  will  soon  give  out." 

A  schoolmaster,  in  a  general  exercise,  wrote  the  word 
"  dozen  "  on  the  blackboard,  and  asked  the  pupils  to  each  write 
a  sentence  containing  the  word.  He  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
to  find  on  one  of  the  papers  the  following  unique  sentence :  "  I 
dozen  know  my  lesson." 

Teacher:  **  John,  what  are  your  boots  made  of  ?"  Bov :  " Of 
leather,  sir."  Teacher :  "  Where  does  the  leather  come  from  ?" 
Boy:  "From  the  hide  of  the  ox."  Teacher:  "What  animal, 
therefore,  supplies  you  with  boots  and  shoes,  and  gives  you 
meat  to  eat  ?^'    Boy :  "  My  father." 

"  Uncle  James,"  said  a  Boston  young  lady  who  was  spend- 
ing a  few  days  In  the  country,  "  is  that  chicken  by  the  gate  a 
Brahmin?"  ^' No,*'.replied  Uncle  James;  "he's  a  Leghorn." 
"  Why,  of  course,  to  be  sure  I"  said  the  young  lady.  "  How 
stupid  of  me  I  I  can  see  the  horns  on  his  ankles." 

Seven-year-old  Julie  (thoughtfully):  "Do  you  know  what 
makes  the  trees  sigh  sometimes  ?"  Mother :  "  It's  only  the  breeze, 
dearie."  Julie :  "  Oh,  no,  mamma,  that's  not  it."  Mother  •  "  Not 
the  breeze?"  Julie:  "No,  mamma;  It's  because  the  trees  are 
lonesome  for  the  birds  to  come  home."  ^^ 
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PARNELL. 

By  Norton  Richardson. 


The  month  of  roses,  the  June  of  1846,  presented  to 
^Khild  Ireland/'  and  to  the  world,  Charles  Stewart  Par- 
nelL  The  babe  that  was  destined  within  so  short  a  space 
of  time  to  convulse  an  empire  upon  which  the  sun  never 
sets,  and  to  give  hope-throbbings  to  millions  of  warmest 
hearts,   was 

born       at      ^ -  -     .. ;:.= 

Avondale,  in      j  . 

one  of  the 
loveliest  val- 
leys in  the 
beautiful 
County  of 
Wicklow,  a 
very  garden 
in  Erin. 
Avondale  is 
a  four  hours' 
journey  from 
dear  dirty 
Dublin,  and 
is  reached 
by  railway — 
one  oi .  the 
mos^^faeiur- 
eaq^tf^^nr-' 

ip  the 

forld. 
l|jft  pilgrim 
wljbj  "Would 
Ti«fi  this 
takes 
at 
bnd 

Depot 
'itatli. 

i.    He 
along 

lii^^bBeio 
tiien«|cl  sea 
wftf  0^,  by 

and  Booters- 
towB,  Black- 
roek  and 
SaltMU,  to 
Kingstown. 
On  hifl  left 
lies  the 
North  WaU 
^  Yd  XXIL,  No.  3—17. 
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and  the  Pigeon  House  Fort,  wherein,  in  the  days  of 
Pamell's  grandfather,  travelers  desirons  of  crossing  to 
England  were  detained  for  weeks  by  adverse  winds  ;  the 
packet  •  boats  of  those  days  differing  rather  materially 
from  the  ocean  palaces  of  this  year  of  grace.     Poolbeg 

Lighthouse 
marks  the 
mouth  of  the 
River  Liffey 
where  it  de- 
bouches into 
Dnblin  Bay, 
and  seven 
miles  away, 
across  the 
blue  waters, 
stands  the 
Hill  of 
H  o  w  t  h  , 
**  eternal 
Howth,"  ex- 
quisitely 
green,  if  not 
adorned  in 
its  Summer 
and  Autum- 
nal robe  of 
imperial  pur- 
ple heather. 
Sandymount 
is  the  para- 
dise of  clerks 
on  $500  per 
annum  ; 
B  ooterstown 
claims  tho 
knights  of 
the  desk  at 
8  1.5  0  0  ; 
B 1  a  c  k  r  ock 
aspires  to 
82,500;  and 
Salthill  goes 
into  the  four 
f  i  gu  r e  s  . 
Terraces  and 
cottages  and 
villas  line 
the  railway, 
and,  in  tho 
distance,  the 
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Dublin  Mountains,  from  the  Three  Rocks  to  Mont- 
pelier,  present  the  most  charming  of  backgrounds. 
Kingstown  being  the  mail -packet  station,  and  haying 
two  piers,  three  club-houses,  and  a  town-hall,  is  a  very 
pretentious  place,  but  it  is  not  good  style,  and  is 
wofully  snubbed  by  Salthill  and  by  Killiney.  From 
Kingstown  to  Dalkey  the  pilgrim  is  borne  through 
deep  cutting  and  into  a  tunnel,  from  whence  he  emerges 
to  be  greeted  with  so  much  beauty  of  hill  and  dale,  and 
valley  and  mist,  and  sea  and  shore,  as  to  call  forth  a 
mental  exclamation  of  rapture  and  delight  Away  to  the 
right,  the  eye  passing  over  a  sea  of  softest  greeneiy,  are 
the  Wicklow  Mountains,  with  Djouce  standing  as  an  out- 
post, and  the  Sugar  Loaves,  like  two  sentinels,  guarding 
the  passes  into  the  Glen  of  the  Downs ;  Killiney  Hill, 
dappled  with  picturesque  villas  peeping  coquettishly 
from  out  blazing  tufts  of  **  blossoming  furze  unprofitably 
gay,*'  shields  the  Yale  of  Shanganah,  nestling  in  keenest, 
fullest  verdure ;  and  the  eye,  following  the  scimitar 
shaped  coast,  dwells  upon  frowning  Bray  Head  and  the 
bright-looking  little  town  of  Bray.  The  railway  runs 
through  Bray  Head,  and  on  the  verge  of  giddy  preci- 
pices and  sheer  and  gruesome  depths,  striking  Ghrey- 
Btones,  and  the  town  of  Wicklow,  the  green  velvet  sod  of 
-whose  Murrough  is  as  famous  as  that  of  the  Curragh  of 
Kildare.  Running  close  to  the  Devil's  Glen,  "  that  the 
devil  nB*er  was  in,  or  anything  like  sin,"  and  through  a 
most  enohantingly  picturesque  country,  the  iron  horse 
deposits  the  pilgrim  at  Rathdrum,  where  a  jarvey  of  the 
good  '*  ould  anshint  patthem  "  awaits  him,  and  offers  to 
•*  rowl  his  body  to  Avondale  and  his  sowl  to  glory." 

'*I8  it  Avondale,  avic,  the  place  where  our  great 
liisther  Pamell  was  bom  ?  Be  the  hole  in  me  coat,  it's 
the  oelebratetest  mansi*n  in  the  whole  world  now,  more 
nor  the  Castle  av  Dublin,  the  curse  o'  Cromwell  on  it,  or 
the  Four  Coorts  aither.  Faix,  yer  sittin'  on  the  sate 
our  darlint  sat  on  last  Monda'  was  a  fortnight,  an'  he  wid 
the  weight  of  the  Parli'mint  on  his  showldhers,  he  says  to 
me,  says  he,  '  Ned,'  says  he,  '  is  this  the  little  mare  that 
done  the  rood  from  Glenmalure  to  Glendalough  inside  of 
the  fringe  of  an  hour  wid  Misther  Corbet  and  me  ?'  says 
he.  *Thrue  for  ye,  Misther  Pamell,' says  L  *Then,' 
says  me  jewel,  says  he,  *  I'll  pay  double  fare  any  day 
for  to  sit  behind  her'— and  that's  Uie  very  baste  that's 
rowlin'  ye  over  to  Avondale  this  blessed  minit" 

The  road  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Pamell  is  litoraUy 
embowered  in  foliage,  the  interlacing  of  the  trees  over- 
head producing  a  refreshing  shade,  while  the  hedges  and 
banks  on  either  side  are  luminous  with  ferns  and  lichens 
and  mosses. 

The  entrance  to  Avondale,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  illus- 
tration, is  of  the  old-fashioned  style — great  stone  pillars, 
with  plain  iron  gates,  seldom  if  ever  dosed.  The  lodge 
is  picturesque,  and  under  the  protecting  booghs  of  enor- 
mous trees.  The  drivo  up  to  the  house  is  partly  be- 
neath densest  foliage.  The  home  of  Ireland's  uncrowned 
king  is  a  massive  structure,  and  of  a  style  of  architecture 
to  be  found  all  over  the  Emerald  Isle  :  an  oblong  square, 
with  some  little  attempt  at  omamentation  on  the  facade, 
in  the  form  of  portico  and  entablature.  It  is  essentially 
a  snug  residence,  more  than  an  imposing  one ;  although, 
viewing  it  from  the  river,  as  in  our  illustration,  it  stands 
out  boldly,  if  not  handsomely,  backed  by  extensive 
woods.  In  this  river  '*  Charlie  "  Pamell  learned  to  snare 
his  first  trout,  and  in  the  grove  behind  the  house  he  fired 
his  first  shot.  Apropos  of  shooting,  Mr.  Pamell  is  a  de- 
voted sportsman,  and  the  12th  of  August  would  find  him 
on  the  Wicklow  Hills  after  the  grouse,  did  the  exigencies 
of  Parliament  permit.     As  it  is,  he  rushes  off  to  Augh- 


avana  with  his  devoted  friend  and  adherent,  Mr. William 
Corbet,  senior  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County  o! 
Wicklow,  to  a  shooting-box  owned  by  Mr.  Corbet,  where 
the  two  bag  grouse  and  talk  over  Ireland  a  Nation.  Mr. 
Corbet  is  the  proud  possessor  of  the  finest  breed  of  Irish 
red  setter  in  the  wide  world,  and  his  beautiful  seat, 
Spring  Farm,  has  a  reputation  for  hospitality  nobly  won, 
and  as  nobly  maintained. 

Ere  we  enter  the  halls  of  Avondale,  let  us  briefly  see 
who  Mr.  Pamell  is  ?  The  family  of  Pamell  comes  from 
Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  and  it  is  from  this  town  that  one 
branch,  raised  to  the  peerage,  has  taken  its  title.  Thomas 
Pamell,  the  poet,  was  one  of  the  family.  The  Parlia- 
mentary distinction  dates,  in  the  Pamell  family,  from  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  John  Pamell  was  Member 
for  Maryborough  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  He  was  son  of  a  Judge  of 
the  Queen's  Bench.  He  died  in  1782,  and  was  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  his  son  John,  afterward  Sir  John.  In 
1787,  Sir  John  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
John  Henry  Pamell,  who  was  grandson  of  Sir  John 
Pamell,  and  nephew  of  the  first  Lord  Congleton,  married 
an  American  lady,  Miss  Stewart,  daughter  of  Commodore 
Charles  Stewart,  whose  name,  it  will  be  seen,  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  present  Irish  leader.  Bom  in  Avon- 
dale,  in  June,  1846,  Mr.  Pamell  has  just  turned  his 
fortieth  year.  Curiously  enough,  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
early  life  was  passed  in  England,  in  entirely  English  sur- 
reundings.  He  went  to  school  first  in  TeoviL  Hence 
the  complete  absence  of  brogue  from  Mr.  Pamell's  de- 
livery, which  is  surely  the  most  English  of  any  Irish- 
man's, being  icily  calm  and  cool  and  deliberate,  the 
honorable  member  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  saying  a  sin- 
gle word  more  than  he  intends.  It  is  probably  the 
marvel^s  sang  froid  of  Mr.  Pamell,  coupled  with  an 
iron  win,  that  enabled  him  to  secure  and  retain  the 
leadership  of  so  excitable  a  body  of  men. 

Mr.  Pamell's  success  in  organizing  a  strong  and  for- 
midable Irish  Home  Rule  party  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  in  Parliamentary 
history.  By  indomitable  determination  and  ceaseless 
working,  the  still  comparatively  young  Home  Bulet 
has  gained  for  Ireland  a  triumph  Daniel  O'Connell  and 
Isaac  Butt  labored  in  vain  to  win. 

Offering  the  greatest  possible  contrast  physically  to  his 
white-haired  hon  vivcmt  leader  (Mr.  Butt),  Pamell, 
slender,  fair  and  full-becjded,  had  scarcely  entered  the 
House  when  he  gave  promise  that  his  coolness,  reserve, 
and  inflexible  resolution  would  prove  of  far  greater  serv- 
ice to  his  cause  than  the  flowery  oratory  of  Isaac  BntL 
This,  however,  shall  be  tested  li^r  on,  and  we  will  now, 
with  our  Pamell  pilgrim,  enter  the  haUs  of  Avondale. 

Mr.  Pamell's  library  is  a  veritable  workshop.  None  of 
your  gilded  touch -me -if -yon -dare  volumes  grace  bis 
shelves.  Each  and  ev^y  book  looks  as  though  it  had,  to 
use  a  nautical  meti^hOT,  to  work  its  passage,  and  seems 
ready  to  go  into  action  at  the  word  of  command.  Poor, 
genial,  learned,  light-hearted  John  Comelius  O'Cal- 
laghan*s  labored,  bat  trustworthy,  **  BQstory  of  the  Irish 
Brigade*'  stands  prominency  forth,  flanked  by  the 
''Speeches  of  Burke  and  Grattan."  It  was  at  the  lesl- 
denoe  of  Mr.  Corbet,  Mr.  Pamell  being  a  guest,  thai 
CCallaghan  told  the  story  of  having  oome  to  a  dead  hall 
in  his  history  of  the  Brigade,  and  being  driven  to  despair 
for  the  want  of  the  commission  of  a  certain  captain  who 
led  in  the  famous  charge  at  Fontenoy.  One  day,  while 
crossing  the  River  Shannon  in  a  skiff,  known  as  a 
"  pram,"  Mr.  O^Callaghan  was  wrecked,  and  had  to  swim 
ashore.    Bepairing  to  the  home  of  a  poor  farmery  te 
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WBs  compelled  to  lie  in  a  loft  up  to  his  chin  in  liaj, 
while  his  garments  were  being  dried  at  the  only  availa- 
ble fire.  The  couch  was  not  of  ernmpled  rose-leaves, 
and  a  portion  of  it  was  so  hard  that  the  historian,  in  ener- 
geticallj  shifting  his  quarters,  displaced  a  worm-eaten 
parchment  document.  With  a  jell  of  delight,  Mr.  O'Gal- 
laghan  recognized  the  commission,  signed  by  King  James, 
of  the  very  officer  whose  name,  rank  and  pedigree  became 
BO  vitally  important  to  the  progress  of  the  ''  History  of  the 
Irish  Brigade."  Every  table  in  the  library  is  piled  with 
books,  while  Parliamentary  Reports  and  ''Blue-books'* 
litter  the  floor.  Mr.  Pam^  works  in  a  snug  comer,  the 
window  giving  upon  as  fair  a  scene  as  beautiful  Wicklow 
affords.  The  next  apartment  of  importance  used  by  the 
Irish  leader  is  the  billiard-room,  a  very  fine,  lofty  room, 
with  an  intense  air  of  snugness  about  it.  A  billiard-room 
in  Great  Britain  must  needs  be  spacious,  for  a  full-sized 
billiard-table  is  12x6  feet,  and  ample  elbow-room  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  players.  Mr.  Pamell's  table 
is  full-.aized,  and  a  very  "  lively  "  one  to  boot  Over  a 
quaintly  carved  table  is  the  antlered  skull  of  a  stag  of 
ten  fynOfe  shot  by  Mr.  Pamell's  father,  while  surmounting 
a  doorway  is  a  smaller  trophy  that  fell  to  the  "  bow  and 
spear"  of  "Masther  Charlie,"  as  the  natives  around 
Avondale  love  to  call  their  cherished  chieftain.  On  the 
table  are  specimens  of  ore  and  old  iron  instruments.  JL 
pair  of  Oanadian  snowshoes,  a  couple  of  otter-spears,  and 
a  brace  of  brushes  once  adorning  the  hindquarters  of 
two  luckless  foxes,  hang  gracefully  from  the  walL  Over 
the  mantel  hangs  a  valuable  engraving,  and  beside  it  an 
illuminated  address  in  a  glistening  frame.  It  is  to  this 
apartment  that  the  visitors  at  Avondale  repair  after 
dinner  and  a  bottle  of  one  of  the  Ch&teaux,  there  to  play 
billiards,  smoke,  tap  some  real  John  Jameson,  and  inter- 
change racy  stories  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  or  the 
election  platform.  To  spend  a  night  at  Avondale  is 
something  to  remember,  for  an  "Irishman  all  in  his 
gbiyis  there." 

'Kr.  Pamell  is  the  very  perfection  of  a  host,  allowing 
his  guests  to  do  exactly  as  they  please  ;  so  much  so  that 
one  of  them,  an  Englishman,  tight-laced  and  starchy, 
after  a  visit  to  Avondale,  observed  to  a  friend  :  "By 
Jove  I  I  imagined  all  the  time  that  I  was  host,  and  Par- 
nell  my  guest." 

In  the  drawing-room,  one  night,  at  Avondale,  some 
years  ago,  a  lady  asked  young  Pamell  to  read  to  her. 
He  was  home  for  his  vacation  from  the  University  of 
Ounbridge.  She  imagined  that  he  would  drone  out 
"Looksley  Hall,"  or  something  from  one  of  the  fleshly 
poets.  The  lad  sought  for  a  book  and  returned  with  it. 
This  book  was  Sir  Jonah  Barrington^s  "Memoirs,"  and 
the  chapter  selected  for  reading  was  the  last  scene  in  the 
last  night  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  This  his- 
torical and  thrilling  episode  in  the  history  of  Ireland 
a  Nation  will  bear  appropriate  repetition  here  :  "  The 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  on  the  last  evening,  af- 
forded the  most  melancholy  example  of  a  fine,  inde- 
pendent people,  betrayed,  divided,  sold,  and,  as  a  State, 
annihilated.  British  clerks  and  officers  were  smuggled 
into  her  Parliament  to  Tote  away  the  Constitution  of  a 
country  to  which  they  were  strangers,  and  in  which  they 
had  neither  interest  nor  connection.  They  were  em- 
ployed to  cancel  the  Boyal  Charter  of  the  Irish  Nation, 
guaranteed  by  the  British  €k>vemment,  sanctioned  by 
^  British  Legislature,  and  unequivocally  confirmed  by 
tine  words,  the  signature,  and  the  Great  Seal  of  their 
monaroh. 

^'Hie  situation  of  the  Speaker  on  that  night  was 
ol  Ihe  most  distressing  nature.    A  sincere  and  ardent 


enemy  of  the  measure,  he  headed  ita  opponents  ;  he  re- 
sisted with  all  the  power  of  his  mind,  the  resources  of 
his  experience,  his  influence  and  his  eloquence.  It  was, 
however,  through  his  voice  that  it  was  to  be  proclaimed 
and  consummated.  His  only  alternative  (resigui^on) 
would  have  been  unavailing,  and  could  have  added 
nothing  to  his  character.  His  expressive  countenance 
bespoke  the  inquietude  of  his  feelings  ;  solicitude  was 
perceptible  in  every  glance ;  and  his  embarrassment 
was  obvious  in  every  word  he  uttered. 

**  The  galleries  were  i'uU,  but  the  change  was  lamento- 
bler;  they  were  no  longer  crowded  with  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  witness  the  eloquence  and  to  animate 
the  debates  of  that  devoted  assembly.  A  monotonous 
and  melancholy  murmur  ran  through  the  benches  ; 
scarcely  a  word  was  exchanged  amongst  the  members  ; 
nobody  seemed  at  ease  ;  no  cheerfulness  was  apparent  ; 
and  the  ordinary  business,  for  a  short  time,  proceede(] 
in  the  usual  manner. 

"  At  length,  the  expected  moment  arrived.  The  order 
of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  for  a 
"Legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  " 
was  moved  by  Lord  Castlereagh^  Unvaried,  tame,  cold- 
blooded, the  words  seemed  frozen  as  they  issued  from 
his  lips,  and,  as  a  simple  citizen  of  the  world,  he  seemed 
to  have  no  sensation  on  the  subject 

"  At  that  moment  he  had  no  country,  no  Gt>d  but  his 
ambition ;  he  made  his  motion,  and  resumed  his  seat 
with  the  utmost  composure  and  indifEarence. 

"  Confused  mormurj  again  ran  through  the  House ; 
it  was  visibly  affected.  Every  character  in  a  moment 
seemed  involuntarily  rushing  to  its  index — some  pale, 
some  flushed,  some  agitated  ;  there  were  few  counte* 
nances  to  which  the  heart  did  not  dispatch  some  mes« 
senger.  Several  members  withdrew  before  the  question 
oould  be  repeated,  and  an  awful  momentary  silence  suc- 
ceeded their  departure.  The  Speaker  rose  slowly  from 
ibe  ohair  which  had  been  the  proud  source  of  his  honor 
and  of  his  high  character ;  for  a  moment  he  resumed  his 
seat,  but  the  strength  of  his  mind  sustained  him  in  his 
duty,  though  his  struggle  was  apparent  With  that 
dignity  which  never  failed  to  signalize  his  official  ac- 
tions, he  held  up  the  Bill  for  a  moment  in  silence  ;  he 
looked  steadily  around  him  in  the  last  agony  of  the 
expiring  Parliament  He  at  length  repeated,  in  an 
emphatic  tone  :  'As  many  as  are  of  opinion  that  this 
Bill  do  pass,  say  Ay.' 

"  The  affirmative  was  languid,  but  indisputable  ;  an- 
other momentary  pause  ensued  ;  again  his  lips  seamed 
to  decline  their  offiee ;  at  length,  with  an  eye  averted 
from  tlie  object  which  he  hated,  he  proclaimed,  with  a 
subdued  voice,  'The  Ayes  have  it'  The  fatal  sentence 
was  now  pronounced  ;  for  an  instant  he  stood  statue- 
like ^  then,  indignantly  and  with  disgust,  flung  the  Bill 
upon  the  table,  and  sank  into  his  chair  with  an  ex- 
hausted spirit. 

"  An  independent  country  was  thus  degraded  into  a 
province — Ireland,  as  a  nation,  was  thus  extinguished." 

One  can  almost  fancy  Mr.  Pamell  reading  this  won- 
drous bit  of  descriptive  at  this  crisis  in  the  fate  of  Ire- 
land ;  ay,  and  reading  it  with  enchaining  dramatic  effect 
«««««« 

Charlie  Pamell  at  school  was  a  quiet,  thoughtful,  say- 
nothing -to -anybody  sort  of  boy,  who,  however,  woulil 
stand  no  nonsense,  and  was  ready  to  do  battle  for  old 
Ireland  upon  all  and  every  occasion.  He  was  a  danger- 
ous lad  to  tackle,  for  he  was  so  "  gamy  "  as  to  stick  to 
his  opponent  when  another  boy  would  have  thrown  up 
the  sponge.      He  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he 
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*'  went  np  "  to  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  for  two 
jears.  He  did  not  graduate,  and  Alma  Mater  possessed 
no  charms  for  him.  His  vacations  were  always  spent  at 
Avondale,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  trout  in  all  the 
neighboring  streams,  and  his  favorite  haunt  was  at  ''  The 
Meeting  of  the  Waters,"  in  the  Vale  of  Avooa,  about  three 
miles  from  his  home.  There  is  not  in  this  wide  wc^rld  a 
valley  so  sweet  as  that  to  be  viewed  from  the  Wooden 
Bridge  Hotel,  a  hostelry  famed  for  its  trout,  boiled 
chicken  and  bacon,  roast  leg  of  lamb  and  peas— smc/^  peas 
—and  red-currant  tart.  Hither  the  famous  Judge  Eeogh 
—"Billy  Keogh" — was  wont  to  repair  and  crack  a  bottle 
of  port  with  some  viveur  of  the  Bench  or  Bar.  How 
often — oh,  how  often !— has  young  Parnell  passed  this 
house  of  entertainment  for  man  and  beast,  his  fishing  im- 
pedimenta on  his  back,  little  imagining  that  one  day  he 
would  play  the  chief  rdle  in  the  thrilling  drama  of 
"Ireland  a  Nation"?  He  cannot  pass  to-day  without  a 
hundred  "  God  speed  ye*s  I"  while  every  tourist  rushes 
outdoors  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  Parnell.  A 
young  American  lady,  last  Autumn,  naively  exclaimed,  as 
the  uncrowned  king  strode  past  the  inn  :  "Oh,  my,  but 


isn't  he  quite  too  lovely  for  anything,  in  his  knicker- 
bockers I" 

Mr.  Parnell  came  over  to  this  country  on  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, in  company  with  his  elder  brother,  John  H.  Par- 
nell, who  is  as  famous  for  his  peaches  as  is  Charles  for 
his  patriotism.  He  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  returned  to  farm  in  Wicklow,  and  led  the 
humdrum  life  of  an  Irish  county  gentleman,  which 
meant,  for  him,  hunting  with  the  Wicklow  harriers, 
fishing  in  every  available  stream,  shooting  grouse  in 
Autumn,  repairing  to  Wicklow  town  for  the  Assizes — 
running  up  to  Dublin  for  the  levees  and  carpet  dances 
at  the  Castle,  and  a  little  loo  at  the  Kildare  Street  or 
Stephen's  Green  clubs,  with  an  occasional  dash  by  the 
"  Wild  Irishman  "  up  to  London,  ten  and  a  half  hours 
from  Dublin. 

The  year  1874  altered  Pamell's  career.  In  that  year 
the  Home  Rulers,  then  a  select  few  led  by  Isaac  Butt» 
and  Professor  Galbraith,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
resolved  upon  breaking  up  that  Orange  phalanx  known 
as  "the  Dublin  Six."  In  other  words,  Dublin  City  re- 
turned two  Conservatives ;  Dublin  County,  two  more ;  and 
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Trinitj  College,  founded  by  Good  Queen  Bess,  another 
bnoe.  A  famous  demagogBe,  John  Bejnolds,  had  forced 
the  pass  a  few  years  earlier  in  the  city,  bnt  the  connty 
WIS  simply  impregnable,  and  in  the  pockets  of  Colonel 
Tijlor  and  his  son  Frank  Hamilton.  The  case  was  des- 
perate. It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  and  Charles  Stewart  Par- 
nell  led  the  storming  party  into  "  the  imminent  deadly 
breach."  In  his  address  to  the  voters  of  this  constita- 
eocT,  which  may  be  accepted  as  his  first  public  utterance 
OT  enunciation  of  his  principles,  he  pledged  himself  to 
"bj  all  means  seek  the  restoration  to  Ireland  of  our 
domestic  Parliament"  Mr.  Pamell  was  badly  beaten, 
ud  the  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  men 
vho  put  him  forward  on  account  of  his  honored  name 
vas  in  no  way  one  of  color. 

The  year  1875  beheld  John  Mitchel  stand  for  the 
County  Tipperary.  Mr.  Pamell  wrote  to  the  public 
Press,  with  a  check  for  ^125,  backing  the  National  candi- 
date, who  was  elected  by  a  majority  that  spoke  trumpet- 
toDgaed.  All  this  time  Mr.  Pamell  was  performing  the 
duties  of  a  connty  gentleman,  going  to  tennis  parties, 
ittending  picnics  at  the  Devil's  Glen,  the  Yartry  Water- 
works, the  Seven  Churches,  Luggelaw,  the  Dargle  and 
PoweEseomt  Waterfoll.  He  played  cricket  at  Coolattin 
Puk,  the  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  performed  his 
magisfeeml  dnties  on  a  Bench  which  gleefully  boasted 
that  ''not  a  single  Papist  was  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County." 

The  maidens  of  Wicklow  are  as  beautiful  and  as  be- 
vitching  as  the  scenery  of  this  lovely  county,  and  of 
tkese  Charlie  Pamell  had  to  run  the  gantlet.  To  use 
the  words  of  the  immortal  Sairey  Gamp,  "  there's  no 
a-teOin'  wot  might  'ave  'appened  "  had  not  two  vacancies 
ooeurred  in  the  Home  Buie  party  by  the  deaths  of  John 


Mitchel  and  honest  John  Martin,  leaving  two  seats 
vacant,  Tipperary  and  Meath.  One  of  these  was  due  to 
Mr.  Pamell,  who  had  so  pluckily  dashed  into  the  breach 
in  the  election  for  the  County  Dublin.  Mr.  Butt  selected 
him  to  stand  for  Boyal  Meath,  and  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1875,  Charles  Stewart  Pamell  was  enabled  to  write  M.P. 
after  lus  name. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1875,  Mr.  Parnell  entered  the 
House  of  Gammons  as  a  member  of  that  illustrious 
chamber,  and  his  first  experience  was  a  four-hour  speech 
from  Mr.  Biggar,  a  protest  against  coercion. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gillis  Biggar  is  a  Belfast  man,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Belfast  Academy.  He  gained  his  know- 
ledge of  business  in  the  provision  trade.  Since  his  first 
election  as  Member  for  Cavan,  in  1874,  Mr.  Biggar  has 
been  one  of  the  most  familiar  figures  in  the  House. 
Fiercely  though  Parliamentary  storms  raged  around  him, 
Mr.  Biggar  has  ever  preserved  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  ; 
and  the  smile  that  wreathed  his  homely  face  was  doubt- 
less the  indication  of  that  nataral  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion which  (according  to  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  has  en- 
deared him  to  one  and  all  of  his  colleagues — so  much  so 
that  Mr.  Biggar  is  the  favorite  toast  of  their  festive 
gatherings.  Although  Mr.  Biggar  remains  one  of  the 
stoutest  pillars  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  on  one  occasion  he  honored  home  rule 
more  in  the  **  breach"  than  in  the  observance,  a  lapse  for 
which  he  was  duly  fined,  however,  by  Cupid  in  Court 
Mr.  Biggar  it  was  who  electrified  the  House  of  Commous 
by  •*  espying  strangers  "  in  the  House.  It  was  the  right 
of  any  Member  to  rise  in  his  place  and  exclaim,  "Mr. 
Speaker,  I  espy  strangers  in  the  House  I"  Whereupon 
the  Speaker's  duty  was  forthwith  to  order  the  Sergeant- 
at-arms  to  clear  the  House  of  every  human  being  save  its 
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Members  and  priyileged  officers.  One  day  came  to  the 
House  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  lot  of  swells,  to  hear 
a  brother  -  swell,  Mr.  Chaplin,  make  a  horsy  speech. 
H.  R.  H.  and  party  occupied  the  gallery  reserved  for 
High  Mightinesses.  Mr.  Biggar,  who  had  Tainly  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Eule,  was  ruthlessly  shoved  aside  to  give  a  clear  stage 
to  the  pet  of  the  Prince.  Mr.  Chaplin  was  about  to 
catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  when  Mr.  Biggar  suddenly  cried, 
**  Mr.  Speaker,  I  espy  strangers  l"  gazing  sternly  as  he 
itpoke  in  the  direction  of  the  gallery,  where  sat  the 
smiling  heir  to  the  throne.  The  House  was  electrified. 
The  Speaker  rose,  aghast.  *'Do  I  understand  the  honor- 
able Member  aright  ?"  he  gasped.  **  Mr.  Speaker,  I  espy 
strangers  !"  responded  the  daring  and  imperturbable 
Member  for  Cavan.  There  was  a  howl  of  impotent  rage 
from  the  Court  hangers-on  as  the  Sergeant-at-arms  pro- 
ceeded to  fulfill  the  order  of  Parliament,  and  to  clear  the 
House  of  even  the  heir  to  the  throne.  The  best  abused 
man  in  Great  Britain  was  Biggar,  and  the  time-honored 
rule,  after  a  keen  debate,  was  subsequently  altered  so  as 
to  prevent  Biggar  and  company  from  turning  high  and 
mighty  personages  into  the  street  at  will.  To  this  hour 
Mr.  Chaplin  apostrophizes  the  Member  for  Cavan  in  the 
most  sulphurous  language.  The  speech  which  he  had 
BO  carefully  prepared  for  the  delectation  of  a  contingent 
from  the  Marlborough  Club  fell  as  flat  as  a  flounder, 
Mr.  Biggar*s  simple  sentence  having  annihilated  it 

Mr.  Biggar  at  once  took  to  Pamell,  and  became,  as  it 
were,  his  *' coach*'  or  guide  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  in  the  Home  Rule  party.  "This  party,"  says  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mahoney,  "had  been  returned  to  Parliament  at  the 
general  election  of  1874  with  a  nominal  membership  of 
more  than  sixty,  but  many  of  the  men  so  returned  could 
Hot  be  depended  upon.  Some  of  the  members  had  done 
faithful  service  in  the  cause  of  Ireland,  but  there  were 
not  a  few  others — expectant  lawyers  and  worn-out  office- 
seekers — ^who  had  taken  up  the  cry  of  Home  Rule  from 
salfish  motives,  and  who,  having  been  borne  into  office 
on  the  popular  wave,  now  snapped  their  fingers  at  their 
constituencies,  ignored  or  neglected  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  them,  and  intrigued  only  to  secure  their 
own  advancement  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  the  Government  was  not  slow  to  hold  out 
bait  for  them  to  catch  at. 

The  Irish  leader  at  this  time  was  Isaac  Butt,  a  most 
idncere,  excellent  and  able  man,  but  one  scarcely  fitted, 
cither  by  training  or  temperament,  for  the  trying  posi- 
tion of  leader  of  an  independent  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  been  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Protestant  ascendency  in  tlie  Dublin  muni- 
cipal affairs,  and  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  0*Connell 
in  the  struggle  for  Repeal ;  but  as  he  grew  older  his 
opinions  underwent  a  decided  change.  He  defended  the 
prisoners  in  the  celebrated  Fenian  trials,  and  later  he 
became  a  sincere  and  earnest  advocate  of  self-government 
in  Ireland.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  and  powerful  in- 
tellect, and  was  possessed,  as  an  orator  and  as  a  debater, 
of  very  superior  gifts;  but  it  may  be  questioned  if 
he  had,  to  any  considerable  degree,  the  special  qualities 
which  are  needed  in  a  leader  of  men.  He  was  irritable 
and  hasty  in  temper,  and  was  given  to  magnifying  trifling 
differences  of  opinion  into  factious  and  flagrant  acts 
of  op]x>sition,  to  such  a  degree  as  made  it  hard  for 
men  of  independence  and  spirit  to  get  along  with  him  ; 
and  these  faults  grew  upon  him  with  years. 

Referring  to  this  side  of  Mr.  Butt's  character,  Justin 
McCarthy,  writing  in  the  London  Times  for  June,  1879, 
said  :  "  It  might  have  been  possible  to  find  a  man  of  fto 


inferior  gifts  as  a  debater  who  oonld  have  led  the  party 
better.  It  was  surely  a  mistake  in  the  practical  art  of 
leadership  when  Mr.  Butt  publicly  denounced,  in  the  face 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  action  of  the  more  extreme 
among  his  followers.  A  leader  has,  in  truth,  to  put  up 
with  a  good  deal  of  independent,  or  even  eccentrio,  action 
on  the  part  of  some  of  his  followers  now  and  then,  and  so 
long  as  they  are  loyal  to  him  on  the  one  question  which 
is  the  cause  and  the  purpose  of  the  party,  he  does  wisely 
by  letting  them  have  a  good  deal  of  their  own  way.'* 

The  mistake  alluded  to  by  Mr.  McCarthy  was  made 
during  the  debate  on  the  South  African  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1877.  Messrs.  Biggar  and 
Pamell  had  been  seizing  every  opportunity  that  offered 
to  put  their  obstructive  tactics  into  practice,  and  in  the 
long  sitting  on  the  Bill  they  had  given  a  free  rein  to  the 
new  policy.  The  result  was,  many  scenes  of  excitement 
and  passion,  and  an  open  rupture  between  Mr.  Butt  and 
the  Obstructionists.  The  veteran  chief  ef  the  Home 
Rulers  did  not  regard  these  tactics  with  favor,  and  he  gave 
expression  to  his  displeasure  in  a  very  severe  speech. 
But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  this,  for,  outside  as  well 
as  inside  the  House,  he  made  speeches  and  wrote  letters 
denouncing  the  new  policy  in  the  most  vigorous  lan- 
guage at  his  command.  "  Either  Obstruction  will  put 
down  the  House  of  Commons,"  he  used  to  say,  <<or  the 
House  of  Commons  will  put  down  Obstruction,"  and  it 
was  evidently  his  opinion  that  the  latter  result  would 
be  the  case. 

But  the  Irish  leader  was  even  then  bending  under 
the  influence  of  painful  disease  and  approaching  death, 
and  if  Biggar  and  Pamell  lost  his  good  opinion,  they 
more  than  made  up  for  it  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  grew  in  popular  favor.  The  Irish  people  were  ia 
eamest  in  this  struggle,  and  if  England  would  not  accede 
to  their  reasonable  demands,  they  gladly  gave  their  sup- 
port to  the  men  who  made  all  possible  trouble  for  her, 
and  practically  paralyzed  legislation  in  her  Parliament  by 
their  obstructive  methods.  When  the  Home  Rule^Confed- 
eration  of  Great  Britain  met  in  Liverpool  in  the  Autumn 
of  that  year,  the  Irishmen  of  England  showed  their  ap- 
probation of  the  course  of  the  Obstructionists  by  electing 
Charles  Stewart  Pamell  to  the  presidency  of  that  body  in 
the  place  of  Isaac  Butt 

Oh,  how  this  little  party  was  hated  in  England,  and 
how  the  newspapers  went  for  them  I  •*  What  the  deuce 
does  Pamell,  a  man  of  family  and  position,  mean  by 
allying  himself  with  such  tagrag  and  bobtail  ?"  was  the 
question  in  the  clubs,  where  Biggar's  "  espying  strangers  " 
was  still  a  buming  question.  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Biggar 
availed  themselves  of  apt  obstruction's  aid.  They  elevated 
it  to  a  fine  art,  and  made  of  it  so  potent  a  weapon  that 
Governments  were  compelled  to  listen  to  them.  **  Theso 
blawsted  Irish  fellows  are  turning  the  House  of  Commons 
upside  down,"  was  the  impotent  howl  of  the  irate  Eng- 
lish Members.  What  was  persistently  refused  to  the 
late  Mr.  Butt  was  yielded  to  Mr.  Pamell,  whose  stronger 
political  backbone  speedily  caused  him  to  be  chosen 
as  actual  leader  of  the  Home  Rulers,  instead  of  amiable 
Mr.  Shaw, 

Mr.  Pamell  made  an  immense  hit  in  returning  hia 
man,  Mr.  Lysaght  Finnigan,  for  Ennis,  in  the  teeth 
of  Mr.  Shaw,  who  supported  Mr.,  now  Judge,  O'Brien, 
while  a  Conservative  tried  the  little  game  of  creeping  in 
between  the  two.  Pamell  carried  his  man  by  six  votes, 
a  result  that  foreshadowed  the  result  of  the  general  elec- 
tions then  looming  up.  In  April,  1879,  the  Land  League 
agitation  leaped  into  being  at  a  meeting  of  tenant  farmers 
held  at  Inchtown,  in  the  County  Mayo.    Mr.  Pftmell 
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plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  crying  :  "  Keep  a 
ten  grip  on  your  homesteads,"  ''The  land  is  for  the 
people,''  "Beform  the  land  laws,"  and  "Bemember  the 
tiiree  F's."  "I  would  never  have  taken  off  my  coat," 
Mr.  BameU  said  afterward  in  Dublin,  "and  gone  to  work 
in  this  land  movement,  had  I  not  known  that  we  were 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  legislative  independence 
of  Ireland." 

Mr.  PameU  was  in  Montreal  in  the  March  of  1880, 
when  the  news  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  called 
him  back  to  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  challenge  all  the  constituencies  on  the  qnes- 
tion  of  his  policy,  for  the  Land  League  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  were  at  that  time  distinct  organizations, 
and  his  connection  with  the  one  did  not  help  him  much 
with  the  other.  Neither,  as  yet,  were  the  Catholic  clergy 
enthusiastic  in  the  great  work. 

**Up  to  this  point,"  says  Mr.  Mahoney,  "he  had  not 
made  it  clear,  even  to  some  of  his  friends,  that  he  pos- 
sessed definite  aims,  or  broad  or  statesmanlike  qualities 
such  as  a  leader  should  possess.  His  efforts  in  Parliament 
had  been  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  what  his  oppo- 
nents contemptuously  termed  '  making  a  row,'  and  many 
good  m^i  and  earnest  patriots  looked  upon  his  policy, 
80  far  as  he  defined  it,  as  unwise  and  perilous.  Bis 
advice  to  farmers  to  '  keep  a  firm  grip  on  their  holdings,' 
was  interpreted  to  convict  him  of  socialistic  tendencies, 
and  many  other  causes  tended  to  weaken  his  canvass,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shaw  was  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  successor  of  Isaac  Butt,  and  re- 
garded generally  as  a  safe  man  to  follow." 

It  came  to  an  election  by  the  party,  May  17th,  1880,  to 
the  leadership,  and  Mr.  Shaw  had  18  vote«,  while  Mr. 
Pamell  received  23.  Mr.  Pamell  in  no  way  sought  this 
honor,  and  was  in  favor  of  electing  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Justin  McCarthy  is  a  literary  tower  of  strength  to 
the  Irish  leader.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  living 
historians,  the  charming  "History  of  Our  Own  Times" 
haring  been  immensely  successful ;  a  novelist  whose 
heroines  are  delightfully  natural  and  winsome ;  editor 
once  of  the  Morning  Slar,  and  a  journalist  and  leader- 
writer  of  the  widest  experience,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  is 
one  of  the  most  patriotic  of  Irishmen. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's, May  20th,  1880,  Mr.  Pamell  strode  over  to  a  seat 
in  the  Opposition  below  the  gangpvay,  while  Mr.  Shaw 
seated  himself  among  the  Badicols  on  the  Gk)vernment 
side  of  the  House. 

"I  saw  that  Pamell  meant  mischief,"  said  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  "from  the  manner  in  which  he  strode 
across  the  floor,  and,  after  being  seated,  oonfronted  the 
Whig  element  of  the  party. " 

"This  looks  like  a  big  breach,"  observed  Mr.  O'Shea. 

"  Ealo  perpetua,*'  replied  Mr.  Finnigan. 

An  Amendment  to  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  of  1880  was  the  seed-bud  that  afterward 
developed  into  such  weighty  proportions  as  the  Land 
Act  of  1881. 

It  was  on  the  night  when  this  amendment  was  brought 
m  that  Mr.  Pamell  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  he  had- 
been  elected  to  his  new  position.  There  was  great  excite- 
ment in  the  House,  for  everybody  wanted  to  take  a  peep 
at  the  new  leadec  Mr.  Pamell  spoke  briefly,  but  with 
Tehemenoe  and  loioe.  He  was  listened  to  with  more 
eariosity  tiian  sympathy.  He  was  put  down  as  a  "  very 
rioleni  and  somewhat  eccentric  young  man." 

It  VM  on  July  5th  that  Mr.  Gladstone  uttered  the 
memorable  sentence  :  "  In  the  circumstances  of  distress 
m  which  Ireland  then  was,  a  sentence  of  eviction  was 


equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death. "  During  the  debates 
on  the  Belief  of  Distress  Bill,  Mr.  Pamell,  aided  by  his 
devoted  band,  notably  by  Messrs.  Sexton,  T.  P.  O'Connor 
and  "Tim  "  Healy,  gave  the  measure  the  most  loyal  and 
spirited  support. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  is  a  smart  journalist  who  has  done 
good  work  in  the  Beporters'  Oallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  sincerity  of  his  political  convictions 
imparts  marked  value  to  his  vigorous  and  trenchant 
"Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  and  to  his  picturesque 
"  Gladstone's  House  of  Commons."  Member  for  Gal  way, 
then  elected  for  Liverpool,  he  is  one  of  the  most  genial 
of  Irishmen,  is  the  possessor  of  considerable  oratorical 
ability,  and  richly  merits  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
Mr.  Pamell's  most  trusty  colleagues. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  is  the  most  fluent  of  Mr.  Pamell's 
followers.  A  native  of  Waterford,  Mr.  Sexton  has  for 
many  years  been  a  writer  on  the  NcUioit*  He  is  an  orator 
of  the  highest  class,  and  when  "  Sexton  is  up,"  the  rush 
into  the  House  to  hear  him  la  the  most  complimentary 
tribute  to  his  masterful  eloquence.  As  a  debater  he  is 
keen,  incisive  and  witty. 

"Tim"  Healy,  though  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
Home  Bule  Members,  is  of  marked  ability.  As  a  legisl- 
ator he  is  untiring.  Grim  in  debate,  Mr.  Healy  unbends 
in  private  life. 

Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  from  his  experience  as  a  War 
Office  clerk,  is  enabled  to  handle  and  pulverize  those 
bones  of  contention  known  as  the  Estimates,  and  "he  is 
a  terror  to  the  Department,  you  know  !"  Mr.  O'Connor 
is  one  of  the  readiest  debaters  in  the  House. 

Mr.  William  O'Brien,  the  irreconcilable  editor  of  Untied 
Ireland,  is  apparently  ever  on  the  brink  of  asking  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  "  tread  on  the  tail  of  his 
coat" 

Mr.  John  Dillon  is  an  outspoken  politician  of  such 
transparent  honesty,  that  he  is  regarded  with  the  most 
cordial  respect  But  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  deal  with  Mr.  Pamell's  lieutenants ;  we  must 
return  to  the  chief,  and  to  his  fight  on  the  Coercion 
BiU. 

The  Government  had  announced  its  intention  to  pass 
a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland  at  an  early  day,  and  Pamell 
and  his  merrie  men  had  made  up  their  minds  to  offer  it 
every  obstruction  that  the  rules  of  the  House  would 
permit  of.  Mr.  Pamell  began  to  fight  in  his  speech 
on  the  Amendment  to  the  Queen's  Speech,  affirming 
"that  peace  and  tranquillity  cannot  be  promoted  in 
Ireland  by  suspending  any  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Irish  people."  Nearly  every  Pamellite  spoke, 
and  kept  the  floor  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
so  to  do. 

On  January  24th  the  great  contest  against  coercion 
commenced.  "  Buckshot "  Forster  asked  leave  to  bring 
in  his  "  Coercion  Bill,"  and  Mr.  Gladstone  moved  that  the 
two  Coercion  Bills  should  be  proceeded  with  in  prece- 
dence of  all  other  business.  This  motion  was  received 
by  .Pamell  and  his  adherents  with  ringing  cheers  of  de- 
fiance, followed  by  motion  after  motion  for  adjournment, 
each  motion  being  discussed  in  full. 

Dilatory  motions  followed,  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
Pamellites  were  kept  busily  employed  until  10  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning,  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion, 
giving  precedence  to  the  "Coercion  Bill,"  was  finally 
carried  by  a  vote  of  251  to  33.  Mr.  Forster  had  yet  to 
get  leave  to  introduce  his  Bill,  and  on  that  question  the 
Pamellites  kept  the  House  going  on  the  27th,  and  again 
on  the  28th,  and  again  on  the  31st  of  January.  The 
Ministers  were  driven  to  desperation,  and  the  Liberals 
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and  Tories  were  furiously  angry  at  tlie  little  party  which 
thus  made  the  power  of  the  Empire  significantly  impo- 
tent, and  brought  the  dignity  of  Parliament  into  con- 
tempt. The  English  Press  teemed  with  invective  against 
them.  Pamell  was  denounced  as  a  disloyal  scoundrel, 
and  threats  of  personal  violence  to  him  and  his  followers 
were  greeted  with  applause  by  crowds  of  Englishmen 
who  met  on  the  street-corners  and  in  coffee-houses  to 
discuss  the  unheard-of  straits  to  which  the  time-honored 
Parliament  of  England  was  reduced  by  the  implacability 
of  a  handful  of  Irishmen. 

"  On  the  31st  of  January  the  Oovemment  began  to  re- 
sort to  the  system  of  relays,  in  the  hope  of  tiring  the  Irish- 
men out  and  beating  them 
by  sheer  force  of  numbers. 
But  he:o  again  they  were 
met  by  the  Pamellites,  who 
divided  their  little  party  so 
as  to  meet  the  attack  in  its 
now  form.  .  .  The  struggle 
raged  all  through  that 
night,  then  all  through  the 
next  day  and  the  next 
night,  and  when  the  Speak- 
er came  in  at  nine  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
February,  Mr.  Biggar  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  speech, 
speaking  with  undiminished 
and  undiminishable  vigor. 
A  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers followed  the  Speaker 
into  the  House,  the  cham- 
ber began  to  fill  up,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  cul- 
mination  of  the  hints  and 
rumors  which  had  been 
circulating  of  "something 
about  to  happen"  was  at 
hand.  Mr.  Biggar,  who 
1^  taken  his  seat  on  the 


entrance    of   tha    Speaker, 
as  is  customary,  arose  now 
to    resume     his     address. 
The    Speaker    would    not 
"see"  him,   however,   but 
declared  that  he  was  going 
to  put  the  motion  without 
listening    to   any    more 
speeches.    His  decision  was 
greeted  with  cheers  by  the 
English  Members  and  cries 
of  defiance  from  the  Irish, 
benches.     Mr.  Pamell  was 
not    present   at    the   time, 
having  gone  to  his  hotel  to 
snatch  a  few  hours*  sleep.' 
Mr.   Justin    McCarthy   at- 
tempted to  address  the 
Speaker,  but  the  latter  ig- 
nored  him,   and    went   on 
putting  the  question,  "that 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
the  Coercion  Bill,"  and  on 
a  division  the  motion  was 
declared  carried  by  a  vote 
of  164  to  19.     The  second 
question,  "  that  the  Bill  be 
now  read,"  was  then  put. 
Mr.  McCarthy  again  addressed  the  Speaker,  and  that 
functionary    not    noticing    him,    the    Irish    members 
marched  out  of  the  chamber  and   retired  to  one    of 
the  anterooms,  where  they  awaited  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Pamell.     Having  been  sent  for,  Mr.  Pamell  arrived  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  was  quickly  made  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  affairs.    He  had  been  expecting  something  ot 
the  kind  for  some  days,  and  was  not,  therefore,  mucli 
surprised  at  the  Speaker's  action." 
Mr.  Pamell  afterward   said  to  a  friend,  "I  did  not 


want  any  sleep, 
forty  winks." 


My  tub  and  dumbbells  were  good  for 


It  was  owing  to  the  determined  attitude  of  their  leader 
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that  the  Home  Rule  party  at  this  crisis  did  not .  leave 
Parliament  altogether — this  "with  a  view  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  agitation  in  Ireland.  Thej  however,  had 
gained  a  victory,  for  had  they  not  caused  England  to 
break  through  all  the  traditions  of  her  Parliament,  and 
had  they  not  ruthlessly  trampled  upon  time-honored 
constitutional  privileges  ? 

On  the  7th  of  AprU,  1881,  the  **  Grand  Old  Man  "  in- 
troduced his  Land  Act.  Parnell,  with  his  usual  earnest- 
ness, advocated  total  neutrality.  The  party  was  divided, 
and  Mr.  Healy  had  the  most  radical  clause  in  the  Bill 
inserted,  now  known  as  the  Healy  Clause.  The  ''  Land 
Bill "  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  28th.  Mr. 
Pame**!  proposed  an  amendment  to  Clause  44,  suspend- 
ing evictions  for  six  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
BO  as  to  enable  a  judicial  rent  to  be  fixed.  The  House  of 
Lords  struck  out  Mr.  PameU's  amendment,  albeit  the 
Commons  had  adopted  it,  and  in  August  the  Bill  became 
the  law  of  the  land.  Mr.  Parnell  solemnly  warned  the 
G  o  vemment 
that  the 
ch  a  n  g  es 
mibde^in  the 
Lords  struck  - 
at  the  very 
core  of  the 
Bill,  but  the 
Gk>yemment, 
to  use  an 
Irish  phrase, 
"gave  him 
the  bothered 
ear." 

Mr.  Par- 
nell now 
c  o  n  8  i  dered 
that  the 
Land  League 
would  be 
justified  in 
intervening 
on  behalf  of 
the  tenants,  r 
and  with  his 
usual  busi- 
ness method 
set  about 
preparing    a 


number  of  test  cases  to  submit  to  the  courts  at  the 
expense  of  the  League,  these  to  work  havoc  with  the 
IXefense  Association  organized  by  the  landlords. 

"In  all  Ireland's  history,"  says  Mahoney,  "no  parallel 
organization  can  be  found  for  the  Land  League  at  this 
time.  In  numbers,  in  organization,  in  unity,  in  intelli- 
gent method,  and  in  far-reaching  influence,  it  surpassed 
anythmg  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  Ireland,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  country.  Its  meetings  rivaled  in  magnitude 
the  xnonster  assemblages  of  the  Bepeal  agitation,  while 
they  weze  much  more  numerously  held.  Its  edicts  were 
vegasded  as  law  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  and 
its  oonstitational  courts  were  more  largely  resorted  to 
thatt  tiiose  of  the  reahn."  At  the  Land  League  Conven- 
tiohy  V^h,  September,  1881,  the  most  thoroughly  repre- 
nmialritft  'fni^  enthusiastic  assemblage  held  in  Ireland 
since  Hie  funous  Convention  of  the  Yolunteers  in  1782, 
Mr.  Btemeil- presided,  and  his  attitude  thereat  drew  upon 
him  a  iicade  of  the  most  violent  abuse  from  the  English 
Piees.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Leeds,  in 
Octoberj  bitterly  denounced  Mr.  Parnell  as  the  insti- 


gator of  outrages  in  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  rake  the 
Irish  leader  fore  and  aft.  To  this  attack  Mr.  Parnell  re- 
plied, at  Wexford,  two  days  later,  in  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  exhaustive  speeches  he  has  made.  A  few  days 
after  the  Wexford  speech,  Mr.  Parnell,  October  13th, 
was  arrested  as  a  suspect,  and  lodged  in  Kilmainham 
JaiL  The  Irish  leader  treated  the  arrest  with  the  same 
contemptuous  coolness  with  which  he  treated  everything 
coming  from  the  enemy,  and,  with  his  accustomed  sang 
froid,  almost  on  the  hour  of  entering  his  "  dungeon  cell," 
with  Messrs.  Davitt,  Kettle,  Brennan,  Dillon,  Sexton  and 
Egan,  issued  the  "No  Rent "  manifesto,"  in  which  the 
tenants  were  advised  "  to  pay  no  rent  under  any  circum- 
stances to  their  landlords  until  the  Government  relin- 
quished the  existing  system  of  terrorism  and  restored 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people." 

"Thank  God!"  cried  WendeU  PhiHps,  "that  Glad- 
stone has  arrested  Parnell !  Ho  has  lifted  him  from 
being  the  head  of  the  Land  League  to  being  the  head 

of  the  great- 
est moral 
and  humane 
movement  of 
the  age." 

The  public 
is  acquainted 
with  the  fa- 
m  o  u  s  Kil- 
m  ainh  am 
Treaty  which 
released  Mr. 
Parnell,  with 
the  other 
suspects,  on 
the  2d  of 
May. 

"Well, 
Parnell,  you 
must  have 
suffered  ter- 
ribly  in 
prison,"  ex- 
claimed a 
friend. 

VLots  of 
time  to  work 
and  think," 
was  the  sen- 
tentious reply.  The  treaty  was  regarded  as  a  great  Irish 
victory.  All  the  mighty  forces  of  the  Empire  had  been 
employed  to  put  down  the  agitation,  and  the  attempt 
proved  b,  fiasco.  While  still  celebrating  this  triumph,  the 
foul  and  ghastly  murders  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
and  Under-Secretary  Burke  came  upon  the  country  like  a 
sickening  shock,  striking  Ireland  with  dismay  and  creat- 
ing a  furious  anti-Irish  feeling  in  England.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone immediately  gave  notice  in  Parliament  of  his  in- 
tention to  introduce  the  "  Crimes  Act "  of  1882,  a  measure 
more  drastic  in  its  severity  than  any  previous  Act  of  the 
kind.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  obstructed  the  Bill  in 
every  conceivable  lawful  manner,  but  unsuccessfully,  so 
they  withdrew  altogether  from  the  floor  of  the  ^ouse, 
and  from  the  gallery  calmly  watched  the  progress  of  a 
Bill  that  in  July,  1882,  became  law.  In  the  recess  of 
1882  the  National  League  came  into  existence  to  suc- 
ceed the  proclaimed  Land  League,  and  early  in  1883 
Carey,  the  informer,  laid  bare  the  infernal  plots  of  which, 
he  had  been  the  chief  instigator.  "  Buckshot "  Forster, 
on  Februaiy  22d,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  made  » 
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merciless  attack  upon  Mr.  Pamell,  a  direct  and  measured 
accusation  of  connivance  at  assassination,  and  the  per- 
petration of  outrages.  Mr.  Pamell  made  no  reply  upon 
th.^t  night,  but  upon  the  following  eyening  he  answered 
the  ex-Chief  Secretary's  attack  in  a  calm  and  dignified 
speech  that  elicited  praise  even  from  his  enemies.  He 
wound  up  in  the  following  words  :  "The  right  honorable 
gentleman  has  asked  me  to  defend  myself.  I  have  no- 
thing to  defend  myself  against  The  right  honorable 
gentleman  has  confessed  that  he  attempted,  to  obtain  a 
declaration  and  public  promise  from  me,  which  should 
have  the  efifect,  had  I  given  it,  of  discrediting  me  with 
the  Irish  people.  He  has  admitted  that  he  failed  in  that 
attempt,  and  failing  in  it,  he  lost  his  own  position.  He 
boasted  last  night  that  he  had  deposed  me  from  some 
imaginary  position  he  is  pleased  to  assign  to  me.  But  I 
have  this  consolation,  we  both  fell  into  the  ditch.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  the  business  of  pulling  ourselves  out  I 
have  suffered  so  much  in  the  opinion  of  my  countrymen  as 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  has  suffered  in  the  opinion 
of  his.  Tes ;  the  right  honorable  gentleman  has  deposed 
mo  from  my  position  as  a  prominent  Irish  politician  ;  I 
admit  that  he  has  been  very  successful  in  that  I  have 
taken  very  little  part  in  Irish  politics  since  my  release. 
I  expressed  my  reason  for  that  after  the  passing  of  the 
Crimes  Act.  I  said  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Crimes 
Act  would  result  in  such  a  state  of  affairs  that  between 
the  Government  and  the  criminals  there  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  place  for  constitutional  agitation. 
I  believe  so  still. 

"  Here  is  the  last  item  of  news  which  was  published  in 
the  journal  of  yesterday.  It  is  that  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  of 
the  Irish  World,  who  used  to  collect  money  to  send  to 
the  Land  Leagxfe,  is  now  collecting  for  a  very  different 
purpose.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  may  be  proud 
of  his  work.  I  regret  it  I  look  with  apprehension  to 
the  future  relations  between  England  and  Ireland.  I 
see  that  it  is  impossible  to  stem  the  current  of  prejudice 
which  has  arisen  during  the  last  few  days.  I  regret  that 
the  officials  charged  with  the  administration  of  this 
Crimes  Act  are  unfit  for  their  post  I  am  sure  the  pre- 
sent Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  must  admit 
tiiat  to  the  fullest  extreme.  I  feel  that  the  present  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  must  say  of  his  predeces- 
sor, in  the  language  of  Scripture,  '  I  am  not  worthy  to 
loose  lus  shoe-latchet'  It  would  have  been  far  better,  if 
you  were  going  to  pass  an  Act  of  this  kind,  to  have  had  it 
administered  by  the  seasoned  politician  now  in  disgrace. 
Call  him  back  to  his  post,  send  him  to  help  Lord 
Spencer  in  the  congenial  work  of  the  gallows  in  Ireland  ; 
send  him  to  look  after  the  secret  negotiations  of  Dublin 
Castle ;  send  him  to  superintend  the  payment  of  blood- 
money  ;  send  him  to  distribute  the  taxes  which  an  un- 
fortunate and  starving  peasantry  have  to  pay  for  crimes 
not  committed  by  them.  All  this  wo  aid  be  congenial 
work  to  the  right  honorable  gentleman. 

"We  invite  you  to  man  yourselves  to  send  your  ablest 
and  best  men  to  push  forward  the  task  of  misgoverning 
and  oppressing  Ireland.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  confi- 
dent as  to  the  future  of  Ireland.  Though  the  horizon 
may  now  seem  cloudy,  I  believe  her  people  will  survive 
the  present  oppression,  as  they  have  survived  many 
worse  ones.  Although  our  progress  may  be  slow,  it  will 
be  sure.  The  time  will  come  when  the  people  of  this 
country  will  admit  once  again  that  they  have  been  mis- 
taken and  have  been  deceived — ^that  they  have  been  led 
astray  as  to  the  right  way  of  governing  a  noble,  a  brave 
and  an  impulsiye  people — and  that  they  will  reject  their 
present  guides  and  leaders  with  just  as  mach  determina- 


tion as  they  rejected  the  services  of  the  right  honorable 
gentleman,  the  Member  for  Bradford." 

It  now  became  known  that  Avondale,  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  the  Parnells,  would  have  to  »be  brought  to 
the  hammer  for  debt,  and  that  Mr.  Pamell  would  be 
unable  to  redeem  it. 

Archbishop  Croke  inaugurated  a  movement  by  a  sub- 
scription of  $250  toward  a  fund  that  rose  to  the  princely 
sum  of  $190,000  ;  and  thus  the  Parnells  shall  enjoy  sweet 
Avondale  for  ever  more. 

We  have  no  space  to  go  into  the  Franchise  question, 
the  Dublin  Castle  scandals,  or  the  events  that  led  to 
the  ousting  of  the  Gladstone  Ministry,  which  was  ac- 
complished by  the  thirty-nine  votes  of  the  Irish  party, 
gallantly  led  by  Mr.  ParnelL  With  the  accession  of  the 
Tories  to  power  under  Lord  Salisbury,  their  rapid  anni- 
hilation and  the  results  of  the  general  election,  the 
public  is  already  familiar. 

One  who  knows  him  well  exactly  describee  this  Irish 
leader  :  "  Mr.  Pamell  is  pre-eminently  Irish.  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  people  are  with  him  above  and  before  any- 
thing else.  It  is  for  Ireland  that  he  thinks  ;  for  Ireland 
that  he  speaks  ;  for  Ireland  that  he  struggles.  His  in- 
terests and  those  of  the  people  whom  he  loves  so  well 
are  one.  Ireland  is  the  shrine  at  which  he  worshixM,  and 
the  object  of  his  ambition  is  to  confer  upon  her  people  a 
government  of  their  own — by  themselves  and  for  them- 
selves. Mr.  Pamell  is  no  great  orator,  nor  does  he  pre- 
tend to  be  one.  His  most  prominent  characteristics  as  a 
speaker  are  a  cold,  unimpassioned  manner ;  an  imperturb- 
ability that  nothing  can  ruffle  or  disturb  ;  a  wide  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  Parliamentary  procedure  ;  a  pro- 
digious command  of  facts  and  principles  ;  large  polvera 
of  convincing  reasoning,  and  a  very  considerable  faculty 
for  crushing  invective  and  concentrated  sarcasm.  He 
addresses  himself  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  emotions ; 
hence  he  is  always  listened  to  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  can,  however,  be  impassioned  on  occasion,  but  never 
to  the  extent  of  losing  any  of  his  wonderful  s^-controL 
He  seldom  speaks  in  the  House  of  Commons  except  on 
occasions  of  moment,  leaving  that  duty  to  his  able  lien- 
tenants.  His  Parliamentary  knowledge  is  very  great, 
and  he  is  very  tenacious  of  a  point,  fighting  every  inch 
of  the  ground.  He  is  quick  to  see  an  advantage,  and 
prompt  in  acting  upon  it  He  rarely  makes  an  error  in 
statement,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  testified  that 
"  no  Member  of  the  House  can  say  what  he  has  to  say  so 
clearly  or  in  so  few  words  as  the  Member  from  Cork." 
And  now,  for  the  sake  of  the  fairer  sex  who  peruse 
this  article,  let  me  describe  the  personal  appearance  of 
Charles  Stewart  Pamell,  adding,  for  their  information, 
that  he  is  still  a  bachelor.  In  stature  Mr.  Pamell  is 
something  above  the  medium  height,  and  of  rather  slight 
but  active,  strong  build.  His  face  is  a  handsome  one,  but 
habitually  pale  and  stem.  His  eyes  are  sad  yet  piercing, 
with  something  of  a  dreamy  look  in  their  depths.  His  fore- 
head is  broad  and  high,  and  his  bearing  aristocratic  and 
dignified.  Mr.  Pamell  is  yet  too  young  in  life  to  warrant 
comparison  with  the  great  personages  of  history  ;  but 
the  time  may  come  when  he  may  take  his  stand  in  one 
of  the  foremost  niches  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 


Thb  ten'windows  in  the  southeast  transept  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  have  just  been  filled  with  old  stained  glass, 
which  had  been  stowed  away  in  the  Lady  Chapel  Ua 
more  than  a  century.  It  has  been  carefully  arranged, 
and  proves  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  artiatid 
beauties  of  this  splendid  cathedxaL  ^^ 
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By  Clarence  M.  Boutellb. 
Chapteb  L — The  Anonymous   Letteb. 


My  friend,  the  reader,  \?here  and  how  do  you  live  ? 

On  the  prairies,  with  all  who  are  within  twenty  miles 
of  your  home  for  neighbors  and  friends?  In  the  city, 
with  those  who  have  lived  next  door  to  yon  for  a  quarter 
of  a  oentnry  or  so,  strangers  still  ?  txi  the  mountains, 
where  the  miners  bury  themselves  from  their  friends 
and  the  world  for  gold  ?  Under  tropic  suns ;  under 
Brctio  shadows;  rich  —  or  poor;  well — or  sick  and 
dying;  happy — or  despairing;  my  friend,  where  and 
how  do  you  live  ? 

What  of  your  house — ^your  servants,  if  you  have  any — 
your  friends — ^your  acquaintances  ?  Do  you  live  in  a 
ihanty  which  boasts  but  a  single  room,  yourself  your 
only  servitor,  your  latchstring  always  out,  and  your  door 
never  barred  nor  bolted  ?  Or  is  your  home  close  to  some 
street  which  never  falls  into  idlence— a  house  with  a 
dozen  servants  and  a  score  of  rooms — a  mansion  into 
which  a  person  could  penetrate  only  by  your  permission 
and  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  skilled  and 
well-trained  persons  who  are  paid  to  obey  you  ? 

In  any  case,  whatever  your  circumstances— your  sur- 
roundings— ^your  condition — what  would  you  think,  on 
going  into  your  sleeping-room  some  evening,  to  find  a 
cruel  letter — a  deliberate  letter — a  malicious,  merciless, 
murderous  letter — waiting  for  you,  with  no  clew  as  to 
where  it  came  from,  or  how,  or  when,  or  why  ? 

That  was  what  Ollie  Doug^  found  on  her  dressing- 
table  one  awful  day ;  that  was  what  almost  killed  her. 

Miss  Olive  Douglas  had  had  a  strangely  smooth  and 
ierene  and  uneventful  girlhood.  Her  days  of  young- 
womanhood  had  been  quiet  and  happy.  Her  beauty  had 
won  admiration,  but  she  was  not  so  distinctively  and 
markedly  a  beauty  as  to  have  been  either  annoyed  or 
spoiled  by  the  admiration  which  fell  to  her  share.  Her 
m(mey,  or  rather  her  father's  money,  and  her  prospects 
<rf  having  it  all  for  her  own  some  day,  might  have 
drawn  unworthy  men  to  her  had  not  the  wealth  been 
altogether  too  moderate  in  amount  to  be  a  temptation 
to  your  truly  heartless  professional  fortune-hunter. 
Her  kindly  ways  had  won  her  many  friends  ;  and  men 
and  women  alike  had  been  proud  and  happy  in  their 
possession  of  her  friendship. 

And  that  had  been  alL 

As  for  love— she  had  passed  life's  dangerous  years,  and 
safely  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  without  ever  having 
felt  its  power — ^without  ever  having  heard  its  passionate 
pleas — without  having  seen  its  longing  in  any  man's 
ey^es.  She  had  loved  her  father  ;  he  had  loved  her  ; 
she  had  liked  all  who  had  crossed  her  path  in  lif^,  and 
80  lived  as  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  her  liking. 

And — to  rex>eat  what  I  said  before— that  had  been  alL 

It  is  true  that  Olive  had  sometimes  wondered,  for  an 
hour,  just  how  much  or  how  little  some  pretty  bit  of 
masculine  flattery  had  meant.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  she  had  lost  some  hours  of  sleep,  one  or  two  or 
three  eventful  nights  after  ball  or  opera,  in  a  prayerful 
study  as  to  how  she  should  avoid  hurting  some  one's 
heart  with  which  she  knew  her  own  could  never  beat  in 
responsive  and  sympathetic  unison.  She  would  scarcely 
have  been  a  genuine  and  natural  and  thoroughly  human 
sort  of  a  girl  if  such  instances  as  these  had  not  oc- 
enned — ^if  such  doubts  and  regrets  had  not  obscured 
lier  happiness  for  a  little  while  sometimes. 

Bui  the  shadows  had  been  shadows  of  the  night  al- 


ways. Day  had  always  dissipated  them.  The  careless 
words  over  which  she  had  worried  had  always  proven 
themselves  mere  meaningless  nothings  in  the  morning. 
She,  heart  free,  had  led  no  other's  heart  into  slavery — or, 
if  she  had,  she  had  not  guessed  it. 

And  so  —  twenty  years  of  her  life  had  gone  quietly 
and  uneventfully  by  her. 

And  then 

Wait  a  little. 

Olive  Douglas  had  known  her  cousin  Oliver  all  her  life. 
Indeed  her  earliest  memory  was  of  his  smiling  and  chirp- 
ing and  whistling  to  her  as  she  lay  in  her  crib,  she  a 
child  of  between  throe  and  four  years  of  age,  and  he  a 
big  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

During  all  the  years  between  them  and  the  time  when 
she  became  twenty  his  home  had  been  barely  a  block 
from  hers.  True,  he  had  been  away  to  school  for  some 
years,  but  his  vacations  had  nearly  all  been  spent  at 
home  and  she  had  had  much  of  his  companionship. 
True,  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  some  years  of  travel 
in  Europe  and  the  East,  but  he  had  written  to  her  regu- 
larly, and  his  letters  Imd-beeirsQ^  homelike — ^his  descrip- 
tions so  clear — his  l^mor  so  genuine— that  their  cousinly 
intercourse  had  scarcely  seemed  interrupted,  and  she  had 
scarcely  missed  hiiql^ih  his  absei^ces. 

When  he  had  bten  feijhoilie,'^fii  the  later  years,  he  had 
come  and  gone  as  vreely  as  though  he^ad  been  a  member 
of  his  uncle's  famUy^  Morningq-^ternoon — evening — 
he  called  whenever  \^^^ipfbix  When  it  suited  him  to 
do  so,  he  ate  at  the  ho^e-o^-ilis  uncle  and  cousin.  He 
had  been  Olive's  escort  to  ball  and  opera  and  theatre, 
but  only  when  there  was  no  other  with  whom  she 
wished  to  go. 

Oliver  Douglas  had  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
rather  averse  to  ladies'  society.  He  gave  little  attention 
to  any  of  those  with  whom  his  cousin  was  familiar. 
There  was  a  half-told  story,  a  hint  here  and  there  among 
his  friends,  an  unsubstantial  and  shadowy  legend,  that 
there  had  been  a  love  aflfair  connected  with  his  life  in  his 
old-time  college  days.  But  no  one  said  anything  defi- 
nite ;  no  one  went  so  far  as  to  mention  name  or  circum- 
stances ;  no  one  gathered  up  the  fragments  into  a  story. 
Perhaps  no  one  could  ;  perhaps  there  was  nothing  defi- 
nite to  say — no  story  to  tell. 

Olive  Douglas  was  twenty,  one  bright  June  day.  She 
had  had  no  birthday  merrymsiking.  She  had  not  even 
had  many  callers.  A  week  had  passed  by.  She  was  not 
aware  that  she  was  more  of  a  woman  than  she  had  been, 
and  her  development  had  been  slow  ;  she  had  been  girl, 
rather  than  woman,  during  all  the  years  which  had 
passed  since  the  age  at  which  some  arrive  at  woman- 
hood in  our  chilly  and  backward  clime. 

Her  cousin,  strange  enough  to  say,  had  not  called  for 
a  month,  though  she  had  seen  him  leave  and  enter  his 
home— the  house  across  the  street,  and  nearly  a  block 
from  the  one  directly  opposite — time  and  again,  day 
after  day.  But  she  had  scarcely  thought  of  that.  He 
came  when  he  pleased,  frequently  or  infrequently,  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  continued 
absence  to  trouble  or  annoy  her.  He  would  come  again 
when  it  suited  him ;  she  would  be  calmly  and  quietlj 
glad  to  have  him  come  ;  she  had  nothing  in  the  past  to 
regret ;  she  had  nothing  in  the  future  to  hope  for.  All 
was  well— that  was  all.    It  is  better  for  us,  perhaps,  that 
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the  future  faces  us  only  with  a  vail  down.     Could  we 
live  were  it  not  so  ? 

Other  men  called  frequently.  Miss  Olive  sang  well, 
played  well,  conversed  fairly.  Why  should  not  her 
friends  call  ? 

There  was  one 

But  no.  She  had  passed  by  all  such  experiences  ;  she 
hail  been  spared  all  such  dangers ;  she  had  lived  too 
long  and  too  happily  without  hurting  another  or  marring 
her  own  peace  to  think  that  Arnold  Barrab 

Pshaw  !  It  was  too  foolish.  She  did  not  allow  her- 
self to  finish  such  a  sentence,  even  as  a  possibility. 

'And  then 

Oliver  Douglas  came  one  night.  It  had  been  more 
than  a  month  since  she  had  seen  him  in  her  parlor,  as  I 
have  said.  And  still  she  had  not  known  the  time  was 
long.  He  said  but  little.  Some  men  never  do  say 
much.  He  did  not  go  back  to  her  babyhood,  and  tell 
her  of  how  sweet  her  face  had  seemed  to  his  boyish  soul 
in  those  old-time  days.  He  did  not  speak  of  her  girl- 
hood, nor  of  the  days  when  he  was  a  student  or  a 
traveler,  hearing  from  her  only  through  the  girlish 
letters  she  had  written.  He  did  not  tell  her  whether  his 
love  had  been  a  thing  of  the  years,  or  a  passion  of  quick 
and  sudden  growth.  Indeed,  when  he  had  gone  she  was 
not  quite  sure  that  he  had  told  her  at  all  that  he  loved 
her.  But  he  had  kissed  her  lips — the  same  lips  he  had 
kissed  thousands  of  times  before — \^ith  a  now  and  un- 
cousinly  meaning  in  the  catess.  He  had  asked  her  to 
be  his  wife.  She  had  given  him  her  promise.  And  her 
love,  whatever  might  be  true  regarding  him  and  his, 
had  gone  with  her  plighted  word. 

Her  love  1 

His  words  had  proven  themselves  a  key  to  open  her 
heart.  They  had  helped  her  to  a  quick  and  sudden  in- 
terpretation of  thoughts  and  feelings  she  had  never  con- 
sciously known  she  had  had.  A  sudden  flood  of  light 
had  seemed  to  fall  in  upon  her  soul.  The  past  suddenly 
seemed  to  have  been  a  maze  of  doubt ;  the  present,  a 
revelation ;  the  future,  a  glorious  promise-land  of  hope 
and  love  and  joy. 


'  For,  with  Oliver's  words, 
she  suddenly  knew  that 
she  loved  him  —  that  she 
had  loved  him  all  her  life ; 
that  the  earth  would  have 
been  bleak  and  barren  and^ 
desolate  for  her  had  he 
chosen  another ;  that  she 
was  the  happiest  woman 
alive,  and  that  it  would  be 
her  crown  of  joy  to  be 
Ollie  Douglas  all  her  life. 

Marriage  had  followed 
soon.  Oliver  had  desired 
the  engagement  to  be  short, 
and  his  promised  bride 
knew  no  other  wishes  thaa 
his.  There  had  been  no  ob- 
jections nor  delays.  All  had 
been  pleasant.  The  course 
of  true  love  had  been 
smooth  as  the  crystal 
waters  of  a  Summer  sea. 
No  one  had  been  otherwise 

than  pleased,  unJ^ess 

But,  again,  it  was  too 
foolish  to  finish  the  sen- 
tence, even  to  herself,  and 
in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  her  chamber.  Time  had 
passed  rapidly.  Is  not  that  another  way  of  saying 
that  it  had  passed  happily  ?  Olive  had  been  married 
nearly  a  year.  She  had  a  very  beautiful  home.  She 
had  everything  which  money  could  buy,  for  Oliver  had 
developed  business  talents  which  had  added  largely  to 
the  wealth  his  father  had  given  him  at  marriage.  She 
had  many  servants,  men  and  women,  who  were  so  faith- 
ful and  prompt  and  ready  that  she  often  said  to  herself 
that  they  were  more  like  friends  than  like  hired  help. 
And  so,  drifting  luxuriously,  and  trustingly,  and 
thoughtlessly  with  the  tide  of  events,  she  came  all  un- 
knowingly into  the  dark  waters  of  the  rapids  running 
riverward  in  the  stream  of  her  life. 

It  was  midsummer.  The  day  was  perfect.  It  was  hot, 
perhaps,  for  those  whose  lives  must  need  lie  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  way  of  life.  It  was  a  weary  day, 
doubtless,  for  those  to  whom  hard  and  ceaseless  labor 
during  the  hours  of  sunshine  was  a  necessity. 

Happy  Ollie  Douglas  !  the  sunshine  had  always  been 
shaded  for  her  when  her  happiness  demanded  it,  and 
she  knew  no  more  of  labor  than  its  name. 

She  drove  out  in  the  morning.  Her  health  was  perfect. 
Nothing  marred  her  enjoyment.  She  had  no  cause  for 
complaint.  The  very  perfection  of  her  experiences  was 
rather  a  weariness  than  otherwise  ;  perhaps  something  in 
her  heart  protested  against  her  almost  aimless  life ; 
possibly  she  was  struggling  toward  a  better  future  ;  it 
may  be  that  God's  mercy  was  pulsing  a  warning  to 
her  through  the  waves  which  throbbed  and  beat  in 
the  viewless  air. 
She  was  alone  at  lunch. 
Oliver  rarely  came  home  at  midday. 
She  made— she  thought— no  complaint  because  of  that. 
He  was  almost  always  at  home  for  dinner.  He  very 
rarely  spent  his  evenings  away  from  her.  It  was  welL 
It  was  all  well.  She  was  content  The  memory  of 
morning  and  the  hope  of  evening  were  with  her — ^why 
should  she  need  more  ? 

The  soul  which  is  fed  with  perfect  faith  and  trust  finds 
much  of  joy  in  memory  and  hope.     It  ia  only  when  fidtli 
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finds  falsity  and  tmth  touches  treachery  that  men  or 
"women  demand  something  more  definite  and  mnch  less 
unreal  than  the  history  of  what  was,  or  the  prophecy  of 
what  shall  be. 

In  the  afternoon,  Olive  called  npon  her  friends — that 
is,  upon  some  few  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  them. 
Hov  much  she  enjoyed  herself.  How  kind  and  cordial 
they  all  were.  In  aJl  the  troubles  of  the  after-coming 
time  she  never  allowed  herself  to  forget  that. 

It  was  still  early  when  she  returned  home.  It  would 
be  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  before  dinner-time — 
more  than  an  hour  before  she  could  hope  for  Oliver's 
return.  No  matter.  She  would  go  to  her  room.  She 
would  choose  a  dinner-dress  with  care.  She  would  dress 
leisurely.  Though  she  had  only  her  husband  for  whom 
to  dress  that  day,  she  would  be  none  the  less  careful  and 
painstaking.  She  must  be  beautiful  to  him.  For  whom 
else  in  all  the  world  could  she  care  as  she  did  for  him  ? 
Had  there  been  any  one  to  see  her  ?  The  servant  who 
always  attended  the  door  told  her  there  had  been  no  one. 
Had  there  been  any  cards  or  messages  of  any  sort  left  for 
her  or  for  her  husband  ?  She  was  informed  that  there 
had  been  none. 

She  went  slowly  up  to  her  own  room.  She  unlocked 
the  door.     She  went  in. 

"Could  ye  come  back  to  me,  Douglas!  Douglas  I 
In  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew, 
I  would *' 

She  was  singing  for  very  joy.  She  was  thinking  of 
Oliver.  She  paused  a  moment  or  two,  letting  the  song 
sink  into  silence.  She  crossed  the  room.  A  letter,  in- 
closed in  an  envelope  which  bore  her  name — a  dirty 
envelope,  and  a  cheap  and  worn  and  frayed  one — lay  on 
her  toilet  table.  She  opened  it,  singing  again  as 
she  did  it:  ^ 

"-80  faithful,  so  lOving,  Douglas !  [ 

Douglas!  Douglas!  tender  and  truel" 

A  letter  without  a  date  ;  a  letter  without  a  sig- 
nature ;  a  letter  with  no  address  save  the  one  on 
the  envelope ;  a  letter  which  was  pointed  and 
pitiless.     This  it  was  : 

••  Unless  you  are  a  fool  you'd  better  look  after  that 
husbcuid  of  yours.  Ask  him  where  he  hired  that  new 
woman  he  has  in  his  office.  Ask  him  where  he  first 
knew  her— and  when  >  and  what  good  he  knows  of  her. 
Ask  him  these  things  if  you  dare !   If  you  dont,  atk  her ! 

"  Find  out  why  he  isn't  ahoays  at  home  in  the  evening, 
as  he  used  to  be  a  year  ago.  Find  out  what  sort  of  bust' 
ness  will  keep  him  away  to-night. 

"A  word  to  the  wise— you  know  the  rest!  Unless  you 
are  a  fool,  keep  your  own  ^^nsel,  and  be  sure  you  keep 
your  eyes  and  ears  open." 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  door.  She  crushed 
the  letter  in  her  hand.  She  glanced  at  her  re- 
flection in  the  glass,  anxious  to  be  sure  that  she 
dared  face  even  the  eyes  of  her  servant.  She 
could  not  trust  herself  to  speak.  She  went  to 
the  door,  and  opened  it. 

It  was  the  servant,  with  a  letter. 

**No  answer,  Mrs.  Douglas,  so  the  messenger 
aaid,"  said  the  servant,  as  she  withdrew. 

She  tore  open  the  envelope.  The  message  was 
from  her  husband.  It  was  very  brief ;  no  more 
so,  perhaps — nor  more  utterly  shorn  of  sentiment 
— ^than  many  others  had  been— others  which  came 
before  some  cruel  friend  (or  foe)  had  opened  her 
eyes: 

••  Dxut  Olivb.— I  shall  be  detained  by  business. " 

"  O.  D." 


Business  !    What  business  ?    Ck>d  help  her ! 
And  then,  like  an  echo,  or  a  mockery,  some  paasin.^ 
child  sang  sweetly  : 

"  Douglas  1  Douglas  I  tender  and  true !" 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  WOMiLN  IN  THE  DOUGLAS  OFFICE. 

It  would  not  have  been  strange,  I  think,  if  Olive 
Douglas  had  fainted  and  failed,  or  even  died,  under  the 
sudden  blow  which  had  fallen  upon  her.  It  is  true  that 
the  letter  was  as  vague  and  indefinite  as  it  was  vengeful 
and  insinuating.  But  her  husband's  note,  following  so 
closely  on  the  mysterious  message  which  had  reached 
her,  could  not  but  seem  like  a  confirmation  of  the  ac- 
cusation which  had  been  placed  before  her,  ready  for 
her  hand  and  heart  and  brain. 

She  did  not  die.  She  did  not  faint.  She  did  not  cry 
out.  She  did  not  even  let  a  tear  fall  over  her  pallid 
cheek.  She  only  stood  still,  in  the  gathering  darkness, 
wondering  what  she  could  do,  wondering  what  she  ought 
to  do,  wondering  what  her  future  was  to  be. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  that  she  stood  there — ^more 
than  two,  perhaps.  She  made  no  movement.  You  would 
not  have  known  whether  to  call  her  a  woman  or  a  statue, 
unless  you  could  have  seen  her  eyes.  You  would  never 
have  forgotten  them,  with  their  pain,  their  pathetic 
pleading,  their  love,  their  tenderness,  their  doubt,  their 
weakness  and  irresolution,  which  slowly  changed  into  a 
strength  and  a  resolution  which  was  not  wholly  of  earth. 
Olive  Douglas  had  lived  almost  twenty-one  years  ;  she 
had  loved  almost  a  year ;  but  the  woman — the  strength 
and  courage  of  the  true  woman  heart — was  having  birth 
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daring    tiiat  horrible  vigil  between  the    day  and    the 
night 

Her  breath  was  drawn  slowly  in  silence.  It  was  forced 
out  gradually  and  noiselessly.  She  seemed  like  some 
enchanted  princess,  turned  into  stone — silent,  pulseless, 
senseless,  dead — all  but  her  eyes— for  evermore. 

She  came  to  herself,  at  last.  She  became  gradually 
less  stone-like  and  more  human.  There  was  blood  upon 
her  b'ps  ;  she  had  bitten  them  in  her  agony.  There  was 
blood  upon  her  hands;  that  was  where  her  nails  had 
been  forced  down  into  the  flesh. 

Strange,  was  it  ?  Strange  and  unnatural  ?  I  agree 
with  you.  But  though  the  letter  she  had  found  was 
cruel,  she  somehow  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  less  so 
than  was  the  man  she  had  loved  ;  though  it  was  coarse 
and  insulting,  she  would  have  felt  his  very  presence  to 
be  more  terrible  still ;  if  it  were  false 

But  how  could  it  be  ?  Her  hus — that  is,  Mr.  Douglas, 
as  she  harshly  corrected  herself,  had  not  been  detained 
for  weeks  before.  How,  unless  the  writer  knew  that  of 
which  he  spoke,  could  he  have  spoken  of  the  excuse  her 
— that  is,  Mr,  Douglas^vras  so  soon  to  send. 

Still,  she  would  give  the  man  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
That  was  only  fair.  That  was  only  right.  She  would  go 
down  to  his  office.  She  would  know  whether  he  was  de- 
tained there,  or  whether  he  was  not. 

She  went  to  the  window.  The  night  was  a  moonless 
one.  In  the  east,  the  stars  were  shining.  In  the  west, 
there  was  a  bank  of  clouds,  reaching  nearly  to  the  zenith, 
and  rising  higher  and  higher  every  minute — reaching 
further  and  further  around  to  the  north  and  the  south 
as  the  time  went  by.  The  wind  was  from  the  west.  It 
was  damp  and  chill.  The  night  would  undoubtedly  be 
one  of  storm.  What  matter  ?  What  was  darkness  or 
sunshine,  storm  or  calm,  night  or  day,  to  her,  here- 
after ? 

She  heard  her  uncle  moving  about  in  the  room  below. 
He  had  come  home  from  his  business  in  most  excellent 
seaaon.  He  had  undoubtedly  dined  with  some  friead 
down  town,  as  he  often  did,  else  he  would  have  inquired 
for  her  and  for  her  hns— that  is,  for  his  son. 

It  was  as  well  he  bad  dined  elsewhere.  It  was  well  he 
had  asked  no  questions.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  he 
would  go  into  the  library  and  write  for  hours,  as  he 
often  did,  and  then  creep  silently  away  to  bed  without  a 
word  to  any  one.  What  need  had  she  of  him  ?  Was  she 
not  henoeforth  to  be  all-sufficient  to  and  for  herself  ?  It 
would  be  bad  enough  lor  him,  upri^t  and  honorable 
and  pure,  when 

She  went  no  further  than  that     God  help  her. 

But,  Gk>d  hdp  hw,  she  could  not  change  the  word  at 
which  tongue  and  reason  alike  laHoc^d ;  slie  could  not 
mi^e  it—if/    It  was  vfhm.  / 

She  looked  aoroes  and  up  the  street,  up  to  the  house 
where  all  her  ghrlish  days  had  been  passed,  out  from  the 
bouae  which  had  been  her  cousin's  home  all  his  life. 
How  far  away  it  seemed — this  house,  a  block  distant.* 
How  lur  removed  from  h^  was  the  happy  girl-life  of  a 
year  ngp— how  very,  very  far.  But  then,  even  yesterday 
was  separated  from  to-night  by  a  great  gulf  which 
thought  and  memory  could  scaroely  bridge. 

There  had  not  been  a  day  since  she  had  been  a  bride 
that  her  father  had  not  been  in  her  house.  He  had  been 
there  for  a  little  time  only  that  morning — that  morning 
when  she  was  so  careless  and  heartfree  and  happy  ;  that 
morning  so  long  ago,  though  time  had  only  grown  to 
noon  and  declined  to  night  since  its  glory  shone  in  the 
eastern  sky  ;  that  morning  between  which  and  her  pre- 
"^nt  that  cruel  letter  had  spread  its  x>oison  and  its  blight 


Did  she  want  her  father  now  ?  Ko  ;  a  thousand  times, 
no.  She  took  down  a  plain,  dark  dress,  and  rapidly 
changed  it  for  the  one  she  had  worn  during  her  csHb. 
She  put  on  her  oldest  and  most  shabby  bonnet  She 
drew  on  a  waterproof,  glad  of  the  dis^^ise  it  would 
afford — if  disguise  should  be  needed,  and  too  anxious 
and  self -centered  to  regret  the  coming  storm  which  made 
it  appropriate  and  necessary.  She  tied  an  old  vail  over 
her  bonnet  and  her  face,  thankful  that  being  a  woman 
gave  her  the  right  to  do  so,  even  in  this  hot  Summer 
night,  without  unduly  exposing  her  to  suspicion  or 
comment  She  crossed  the  hall  *and  took  a  key  to  her 
husband's  office  from  a  drawer  in  his  desk  in  which  she 
knew  he  always  kept  it  She  took,  too,  a  loaded  revolver 
from  another  drawer.  She  put  it  in  her  pocket  with  a 
grim  smile — the  first  since 'she  found  the  letter— just 
stirring  the  white  impassiveness  of  her  mouth. 

**  I — I  don't  know  whether  it  is  for  her — or  for  him — 
or  for  myself,"  she  whispered,  bitterly. 

Alas  !    Had  it  come  to  that  ? 

'*  And  I  don't  think  I  much  care,"  she  finished,  des- 
perately. 

The  smile,  slight  as  it  had  been,  was  all  gone  now. 
She  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  a  thoroughly  despe- 
rate, determined,  dangerous  woman. 

She  went  back  into  her  own  room.  She  looked  out 
once  more,  and  away  toward  her  girlhood's  home.  Her 
father  came  to  the  nearest  window  and  stood  looking 
out  The  light  fell  across  his  &u^~a  grand  face,  a  good 
face,  and  a  happy  one.  Happy  I  What  might  be  its  ex- 
pression to-morrow  morning  ?  Sorrow,  at  least,  when  be 
learned  of  her  wrecked  life  ;  and — and 

She  touched  her  weapon,  to  make  sure  she  had  it 
She  smiled  again.  She  quote! — or  misquoted — eome- 
thing  under  her  breath.  Strange  that  Owen  Meredith's 
verses  should  be  running  through  her  brain  at  snch  a 
time. 

"Tf  cnything  should  happen  before  the  night  is  donel^ 
she  concluded,  aloud,  and  her  own  voice  frightened  ber. 

Then  her  father  drew  down  the  curtain,  and  the  night 
seemed  to  swallow  up  both  him  and  his  light,  just  as  bo 
much  of  light  and  good  had  gone  out  of  her  life  with 
the  going  of  day  and  the  coming  on  of  night. 

She  went  at  once.  The  rain  was  b€^;inning  to  fiJL 
The  night  grew  darker,  though  the  fitful  glare  oi  the 
lightning  became  more  and  more  frequent  The  thunder 
would  have  frightened  her  at  any  other  time,  but  she  did 
not  mind  it  now  ;  it  was  quite  in  accord  with  herself. 

She  knew  the  way  well,  for  she  had  been  with  Oliv^ 
many  times  in  the  early  months  of  their  married  Hfe. 
She  even  believed  she  could  ^nd  her  way  about  bia 
office,  the  little  private  office  which  was  back  of  the 
general  one,  at  any  rate,  though  without  a  light  And 
yet  her  ideas  as  to  the  sort  of  business  he  did  there 
were  very  valjgpie.  She  knew  he  bought  and  sold  lands, 
received  and  loaned  money,  and— and — that  was  all 
she  did  know. 

The  rain  was  a  torrent  before  she  reached  the  Donglaa 
building,  but  she  did  not  mind  that  She  had  slipped 
and  stumbled  many,  many  times,  where  the  streets  bad 
been  illy  lighted  ;  she  bdieved  she  had  fallen  onoe  or 
twice,  but  she  was  not  sure.  She  was  not  sure  of  very 
much  of  anything  just  then  ;  the  foundations  of  the  very 
earth  seemed  to  have  been  shaken  beneath  her  weak  And 
weary  human  feet  that  day  ;  she  was  not  quite  sure  that 
she  believed  in  God  any  longer.  But  in  an  hour — a  belf 
hour — a  quarter  of  an  hour — so  her  heart  kept  its  des- 
perate and  fateful  chronology— she  would  know  just  kow 
miserable  and  dishonored  she  must  henceforth  be. 
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She  reached  the  door.  There  was  no  light  in  any  of 
the  windows  of  the  great  Douglas  block.  There  was  no 
Bireei-lamp  yerj  near.  She  stood  in  the  shadow  and 
w^  in  the  deep  doorway,  looking  like  scarcely  more 
than  a  darker  shadow  than  nsnal,  as  seen  from  the  street 
or  sidewalk.  It  is  scarcely  strange  that  she  had  her  key 
in  the  lock,  and  that  she  was  beginning  to  give  her 
strength  to  the  task  of  turning  it  before  the  particular 
guardian  of  that  immediate  vicinity  was  by  her  side  and 
had  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

She  looked  up  into  the  face  of  the  policeman,  her  own 
face  full  of  bewildered  amazement.  He  was  a  factor  in 
the  problem— an  actor  in  her  life  drama — of  whom  she 
had  never  thought. 

**  Woman,'*  he  began  sternly,  but  paused  as  he  saw 
her  face.  She  was  so  evidently  a  lady,  so  undoubtedly 
an  entirely  diiferent  sort  of  person  from  those  with 
whom  he  usually  had  to  deal,  that  his  voice  became 
gentle,  and  his  manner  respectful  at  once.  ''What  are 
yon  doing  here  ?" 

"  I — I  am  going  in  here,"  she  replied,  shaking  off  the 
rough  grasp  of  his  hand. 

"No,  madam;  you  cannot  do  that." 

"  I  wilL     I  am  Mrs. ,  that  is,  I  was  Mrs.  Douglas, 

this  morning." 

She  raised  her  vail  as  she  spoke. 

The  policeman  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  turned 
her  face  toward  the  street.  A  flash  of  lightning  shone 
along  the  night,  and  gave  him  a  view  of  her  face.  He 
took  his  hands  away,  and  let  them  fall  gradually  to 
his  side. 

"I  have  seen  you  with  him  again  and  again,"  he 
Bftid,  surprisedly  and  doubtingly. 

"Yes,"  she  cried,  "and  you  must  know " 

"And  I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  are  his  wife, 
but •' 

"I  am—I  am " 

"But  what  of  the  other  woman  ?  What  of  the  woman 
m  the  Douglas  office  ?" 

She  leaned  nearer  to  the  officer,  She  had  never  spoken 
to  a  policeman  in  her  life  before.  She  had  been  so  ten- 
derly watched  and  cared  for  in  all  her  goings  out  and 
comings  in  that  she  had  neve.*  needed  the  assistance  of 
one  in  so  much  as  a  word.  Perhaps  she  had  allowed 
herself  to  look  down  upon  these  hard-worked  and 
Mthful  guardians  of  the  peace  and  property  of  the 
great  city.  All  crime  and  criminals  had  seemed  so  far 
removed  from  her  and  from  her  life.  And  now,  she 
needed  help  —  information  —  human  sympathy.  She 
leaned  nearer  the  officer.  Her  breath  fell  upon  his 
cheek.     Her  damp  hair  was  blown  against  his  face. 

"  The  woman  ?    What  woman  ?"  she  gasped. 

"Poor  thing,"  said  the  officer,  half  to  himself  and 
half  to  her  ;  *•  poor  thing.  How  could  I  bear  it  if 
my  daughter ^* 

Bat  Olive  interrupted  him. 

She  caught  him  fiercely  by  the  arm.  She  fairly  sho<^ 
him  in  her  de^ierate  earnestness. 

"The  woman?  The  woman?  Tell  me  of  her,"  she 
Baid. 

"Well,"  said  the  officer,  slowly,  "there  is  a  woman  in 
his  office.  He  goes  to  lunch  with  her.  He  goes  to  ride 
with  her.  He  goes  to  the  theatre  with  her.  He  is  there 
to-night,  and ^" 

Olive  staggered.  She  would  have  fallen  had  not  the 
officer  held  her  up. 

"  At  the  theatre  ?  Will  you  take  me  there  ?"  she 
whispered. 

The  ^«*  stooped  and  looked  into  her  face  again.     He 


looked  while  the  vivid  lightning  danced  and  flickered  in 
a  dozen  successive  flashes.  It  was  only  natural  for  him 
to  doubt.  His  life  had  been  as  widely  different  from  hers 
as  imagination  can  picture.  He  had  not  been  used  to 
seeing  much  of  honor  or  honesty,  except  among  his 
fellow-officers,  and  on  the  Bench,  and  in  the  jury-box. 
Crime  and  criminals  had  been  the  boundaries  of  his  life, 
on  his  right  and  on  his  left.  Suspicion  was  his  normal 
condition.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  he  refused  to  leave  the 
vicinity  of  the  banking-house  of  Oliver  Douglas,  though 
the  theatre  was  scarcely  more  than  two  blocks  away  ? 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  he  doubted  the  innocent-looking 
woman  who  asked  it  ? 

"Will  you  tell  me  where— and  how "  she  began. 

He  told  her  where  she  might  expect  to  find  Mr. 
Douglas. 

She  thanked  him. 

She  turned  to  go. 

She  let  her  vail  fall  before  her  face  again.  But,  just 
before  her  features  were  tht^  concealed,  the  officer 
caught  one  last  glance  from  her  eyes— saw  for  a  moment 
the  expression  on  her  white  lips. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  again. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "but  are  you  armed?" 

"  I  am,  and "  she  began,  excitedly. 

"  Give  me  your  weapon." 

"I  will  not" 

"  You  forget,  madam.  I  am'  an  officer.  I  am  doing 
what  some  would  not  do  in  letting  you  go  at  all.  Unless 
you  give  me  your  weapon,  I — I " 

She  understood  him,  without  his  having  to  use  so 
ugly  a  word  as  "arrest." 

She  handed  him  the  revolver.  She  hurried  away 
through  the  dark  and  rain-drenched  streets. 

It  may  be  that  the  one  who  sold  our  heroine  her 
theatre  ticket  that  night  was  somewhat  puzzled  regard- 
ing the  character  of  his  customer.  It  is  not  unusual  fos 
people  to  come  late  ;  storms  sometimes  have  their  wicked 
way  with  those  in  starch  of  pleasure ;  ladies,  genuine 
ladies,  sometimes  find  it  neoessary  to  go  without  escorts. 
But  the  ticket-seller  looked  after  Mrs.  Ollie  Douglas,  and 
shook  his  head.  Taken  all  in  all,  she  was  new  to  his 
long  and  varied  experience. 

There  was  a  new  play  on  the  boards  at  the  Metro- 
politan Theatre  that  night — ^a  play  by  a  new  and  anony- 
mous author.  An  old-fashioned  play  it  was,  with  vice 
triumphant  and  true  love  in  the  shadow — ^until  the  very 
end.  But  there  had  been  strange  touches  of  power, 
wonderful  pathos,  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  tjbe  audience 
had  cheered  itself  hoarse  in  its  appreciation  of  the 
author,  and  of  the  actors  who  had  interpreted  the 
thoughts  of  the  drama. 

The  play  was  almost  done.  The  audience  were  already 
guessing  how  it  was  all  to  end.  But  its  power  still  held 
them.  They  had  no  glances  for  the  shabbily  clad  crea- 
ture who  stood  far  back  toward  the  rear  of  the  hall, 
watching,  watching — but  not  the  play,  not  the  stage — 
watching  the  box  in  which  her  unsuspecting  husband 
was  bending  over  the  most  beautiful  woman  she  had 
ever  seen,  and  whispering  something  intended  for  no 
ears  but  hers. 

How  strange  a  thing  is  life  !  How  near  we  come  to 
seeing  and  knowing  that  which  for  ever  passes  us  by  I 
Little  did  the  audience  guess  there  would  have  been 
a  tragedy  there,  that  night,  beside  which  the  mimic 
woes  ef  the  stage  would  have  fallen  into  nothingness, 
had  not  a  quicker  and  more  alert  officer  than  some 
would  have  been  in  his  place  disarmed  a  wronged  and 
maddened  woman  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  TEMFTEB'S  PLEA. 

The  last  applanse  was  done.  The  onrtain  was  down. 
The  principal  aotor  had  been  in  front  to  bow  his  thanks. 
Demands  for  the  anthor  had  failed  to  produce  him.  The 
great  andience  came  slowly  out. 

Mr.  Douglas  and  his  companion  might  have  gone  out 
by  a  private  way.  Curiously  enough,  they  chose  to  speak 
with  several  persons  who  had  been  interested  auditors  of 
the  play.  They  came  out  with  those  who  had  not  been 
so  privileged  and  exclusive  as  to  sit  in  a  private  box. 

Mrs.  Douglas  waited.  They  cabie  nearer  and  nearer. 
Her  face  was  concealed,  it  is  true,  but  her  husband  had 


seen  the  garmeii^  she  wore.  Would  he  know  her? 
What  would  he  My  if  he  did  ?  What  would  she  saj  ? 
What  would  happen  ?  Did  she  hope  he  would  recog- 
nize her,  or  that  he  would  pass  her  by  ?  She  could 
scarcely  answer  tbis  last  question ;  but  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  go  out  until  her  husband  and  her  rival 
should  come  up  to  her.  She  did  not  remember  that  men 
have  little  eye  for  dress,  rich  or  plain,  and  that  her  Lqb- 
band  had  no  idea  that  it  was  possible  that  he  should 
meet  her  there. 

The  two  she  watched  came  nearer*  and  nearer.  She 
could  recognize  their  voices  among  the  rest.  A  hiUe 
later,  and  she  could  hear  their  words. 


TENDER   AND    TRUE. 
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XBRDKB  AHD  TBUE.—"  8HB  LOOKED  UP  INTO  THE  VACE  OV  THE  P0ZJC3EMAH.     BE  WAB  A  FACTOB  IV  THE  PBOBLEX  OV  WHOM 

SHE  BAD  NETEB  TBOUOBT."— BEE  PAGE  267. 


"I  am  proud  of  you,'*  said  tbo  man. 

"I  am  glad,"  replied  the  woman,  "rery  glad;  that 
ilone  is  reward  enough." 

'Twas  never  so  happy  in  all  my  life." 

"Nor  I.  I  have  listened  to  the  distant  roar  of  the 
storm,  and  wondered  if  it  is  possible  that  I  shall  ever 
drift  beyond  this  heaven  again." 

'*  Yon  never  shalL  I  will  see  to  that.  Did  I  not  pro- 
fuse yon,  years  ago,  that  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to 
make  you  happy  ?" 

'*Iknow  it.  I  remember  it.  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
How  selfish  I  am.  I  suppose  your  wife  has  been  very 
lonely  to-night." 

"I  suppose  she  hais." 

He  turned  his  head  a  little,  just  then,  so  that  his 
wife  could  not  see  his  face.  Some  one  laughed,  harshly, 
coldly,  cruelly.  She  would  have  given  her  life  to  have 
known  whether  the  laugh  was  his  or  not.  There  was  a 
smile  upon  his  fooe  when  he  turned  it  her  way  again— a 
smile,  thougjh  her  heart  was  breaking.  Was  it  he  who 
lau^ied  ?  Ck)uld  it  have  been.  The  smile  did  not  look 
fate^  nor  cold,  nor  cruel.    It  was  such  a  smile  as  had 
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shone  in  his  eyes,  and  stirred  his  lips  when  he  had  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife. 

He  leaned  nearer  to  his  beautiful  companion. 

•*  My  wife  will  never  know,"  he  said. 

And  the  two  passed  by  her. 

Her  husband's  elbow  jostled  her.  She  could  have 
reached  out  her  arm  and  stopped  them  both.  But  they 
passed  on,  unknowing  her  presence,  unguessing  her  sor- 
row and  anger.  Little  they  knew,  either  one  of  them, 
how  trifling  a  circumstance  had  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  go  out  together  into  the  night,  alive  and  un- 
harmed. 

'J  he  crowd  was  thinning  fast.  Nearly  all  were  gone. 
And  still  Olive  stood  just  where  she  had  watched  the 
end  of  the  play,  just  where  she  had  heard  her  husband's 
words  confirm  her  dreaded  future,  and  those  of  his  com- 
panion glory  and  rejoice  in  it. 

Those  who  still  remained  were  beginning  to  look 
curiously  at  her,  as  Olive  stood  so  immovable  and  statue- 
like.  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  surroundings 
and  the  presence  of  others.  A  hand  was  laid  geutly 
upon  her  arm.     It  recalled  her  to  herself. 
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There  is  an  element  of  expectancy  which  acconnts  for 
many  otherwise  nnexplained  and  perhax>6  otherwise  nn- 
explainable  things.  If  it  is  possible  that  the  owner  of 
that  hand— that  light,  gentle,  caressing  hand  — that 
strong,  firm,  steady  hand— conld  have  known  that  Mrs. 
OUtc  Douglas  was  to  attend  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
that  night,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  recognized  her.  If 
not 

But  what  is  it  that  some  one  has  said  of  the  eyes  of 
affection  ?  Her  husband  had  passed  her  by.  He  had 
pushed  her  aside  as  he  went  He  had  known  nothing 
of  her  presence  —  guessed  nothing  —  feared  nothing. 
But  this  man,  this  other  man,  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  arm. 

''Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Douglas,"  he  said,  courteously, 
''you  are  attracting  more  attention  than  you  can  under- 
stand just  yet  Let  me  assist  you.  No,"  raising  his 
hand,  depreoatin^y,  as  she  started  to  speak,  "  you  need 
make  no  explanations.  I  understand  the  whole  terrible 
business.  Let  me  space  you  the  pain  of  a  single  word. 
Let  me  shield  you.  Shall  I  call  a  carriage  for  you  V^  he 
concluded,  raising  his  yoioe,  as  he  asked  that  question 
in  a  louder  tone  than  he  had  used  in  what  he  had 
said  before. 

She  did  not  trust  heraelf  to  speak.  She  raised  her  yajL 
She  looked  into  the  eyes  of  this  man  who  had  so  deli- 
cately come  to  her  aid.  She  let  her  own  glance  fall 
before  the  fervor  of  his  own.  She  bowed  in  silence.  She 
let  the  vail  &11  again  in  front  of  her  white  face  and  tear- 
filled  eyes.  Shp  finished,  at  last,  the  sentence  at  which 
her  girlish  lips  and  heart  had  faltered  in  the  days  of  long 
ago.  Perhaps  she  had  never  hurt  another  man  ;  but  as 
for  Arnold  Barrah — ^well,  welL  She  had  suflered  too 
much  in  the  love  she  had  just  lost  not  to  deeply  pity 
any  one  to  whose  heart  she  might  have  carried  loss  or 
giief  or  sorrow.  Of  courae  she  could  never  be  any- 
thing to  Arnold  Barrah ;  of  course  he  could  never  be 
anything  to  her ;  she  could  never  have  loved  him,  she 
was  sure  of  that  And  yet — ^poor  little  woman— how 
fully  she  pitied  him. 

Aiid  pity  has  a  dangerous  kinship  I 

Mr.  Barrah  returned  for  her  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  He  escorted  her  down  to  the  carriage.  He 
said  something  to  the  driver,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that 
she  did  not  catch  the  words. 

"Under  the  circumstances,"  he  said,  pleasantly ,^  "I 
shall  not  ask  permission  to  attend  you  to  your  home. 
Possibly  you  might  refuse.  Perhaps  you  prefer  being 
alone.  But  I  cannot  be  your  friend  and  permit  that 
And,  as  I  mean  to  be  your  Mend  in  all  things,  I  shall 
not  leave  you  until  you  are  at  your  own  home." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  sprang  into  the 
carriage,  and  seated  himself  by  her  side. 
'  "I  would  not  hurt  your  pride  for  the  world,"  he  said, 
^but  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  tell  you  that  I  know 
all  you  have  guessed  or  suspected  after  this  terrible 
evening.  All  ?  I  know  more.  Shall  I  be  your  friend  ?" 
^  "Yes,"  she  sobbed. 

'*Your  true  friend?" 

"  My  best  one,"  she  answered. 

"  And  you  will  not  call  me  cruel  or  impertinent  if  I 
tell  you  the  whole,  exact  truth." 

"^Oh,  no.    Where  else  can  I  turn  for  help  or  truth  ?" 

Where  else  ? 

Had  she  forgotten  her  &ther  ?    Did  she  no  longer 
remember  her  uncle  ?  Was  she  forgetting  herself  ?    Had 
she  read  the  dtory  of  how  the  devil  entered  Paradise, 
and  allowed  it  to  teach  her  nothing  ? 
.     "I  have  ordered  the  driver  to  go  about  the  streets 


for  an  hour,"  he  said,  "  for  I  felt  that  you  would  be  glad 
to  hear  what  I  can  telL    Did  I  do  right  ?" 
Did  he?  * 

Did  she  think  so  ? 
No  matter. 

Men  and  women  have  been  giving  up  everything  to 
those  of  strong  wills  and  perfected  purposes  ever  since 
Eve  ate  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  eviL 
And  their  voices  have  lied  to  their  hearts — in  the  hours 
of  trial,  in  the  days  and  nights  of  temptation,  in  the 
years  of  ruin  and  degradation  and  death ! 

"  Tou  have  done  right,"  she  naid.  Don't  ask  me  to 
tell  you  what  she  ihoughL 

There  was  silence  then,  for  a  time.  The  man  waited 
for  the  woman  to  break  it  There  are  men  who  will 
never  give  up  the  least  little  advantage  which  is  thein. 
For  good,  or  for  evil— to  build  up,  or  to  destroy— always 
and  for  ever  they  wait^-waii/ 
She  spoke  at  last 

"  When  did  my  husband  hire  this  woman  V 
"A  month  ago." 

"What  does  she  do  at  the  office ?'' 
The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Heaven   knows.     I  don't     Ask  some  of  her  fellow 
clerks." 

"If  you— if- if " 

She  got  no  further  than  that  He  was  looking  keenly 
at  her.  It  may  have  been  strange,  perhaps  very  strange, 
that  she  returned  his  look  bravely,  and  that  he  looked 
down  first 
"  Well  ?"  he  asked,  a  little  uneasfly. 
"  I  wonder  that  you  have  not  inquired  of  them  your- 
self, in  my  behalf." 

He  hesitated  a  little.  He  did  not  forget  that  he  had  a. 
woman  to  deal  with,  nor  that  that  is  equivalent  to  saying^ 
that  he  needed  all  his  coolness,  all  his  caution,  all  hia 
keen  and  active  intellect  The  soldier  hesitates  before  he 
enters  the  thicket  which  may  conceal  an  ambush ;  tiie 
travel-stained  wanderer  by  the  African  river  hesitates  ere 
he  plunges  into  the  cool  liquid  which  may  conceal  tiie 
deadly  crocodile  and  prove  his  bloody  grave  ;  the  Oreat 
Soldier  hesitated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bubicon.  Amoitt 
Barrah  heiitated. 

She  had  an  advantage  over  him,  you  understand — the 
advantage  of  her  intuitions  over  his  logic — the  advantage 
of  being  a  woman,  while  he  was  merely  a  man. 

And  he 

He  had  the  advantage  of  knowledge  and  fully  per- 
fected plans. 

They  were  very  evenly  matched  for  the  contest  wbidi 
was  inevitable  l)etween  them. 
And  yet  it  may  be  that  it  was  wise  lor  him  to  heeitatew 
He  answered,  after  a  half -dosen  minutes  of  silecice, 
"I  did  inquire." 

"Ah  I    I  wonder  you  did  not  let  me  know." 
If  he  had  made  a  mistake,  |/^— mind  yen-he  was  to» 
quick  and  alert  to  fall  under  it 
"I  did  my  best,"  he  said,  gravely. 
"  I— I — do  not  understand  I" 
"No  ?    Did  you  get  no  message  to-day  ?" 
"  Were  you  so  cruel — so  wicked-^^ — " 
He  reached  and  took  her  hand. 

"  I  dictated  the  letter,  whether  it  was  cruel  and  wicked 
(»r  not  Think  of  the  surgeon ;  has  he  no  feeling  ?  bo 
heart  ?  Plive— Mrs.  Douglas— I  did  what  I  bdieved  ^ 
right    I  did  it  to  save  you  from  deception  and  wrong.' 

She  drew  her  hand  away,  but  not  ungently.     She 
nothing  in  the  way  of  rebuke.     Possibly  she  thoa^% 
nothing.  ^^ 


TENDEB  AND    TRUE. 
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"  And  you  found  out — ^what  ?** 

He  shrogged  bis  shoulders  again. 

''Not  much.  She  writes  mostly  in  Tiat  employer's 
private  office.  She  goes  and  comes  as  sue  wiIL  She  is 
early  or  late  as  she  chooses." 

"And  that  is  all?" 

"  So  far  as  her  fellow  clerks  are  concerned,  that  is 
really  all." 

"  But  you  know  more  ?— tell  me  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  know  more.  Hare  I  lired  for  years, 
thinking  only  of  you,  sleeping  or  waking " 

She  laid  her  lumd  upon  his  arm. 

"Hush,"  she  said. 

" Forgive  me,"  he  said,  humbly  ;  "forgive  me.  I  will 
try  to  teU  you  all  I  know.  Only  forget  that  I  said 
what  I  did." 

"TeU  me  at  once,"  she  pleaded,  her  husky  voice 
Bcaroely  more  than  a  whisper ;  "  tell  me  alL  Who  is 
Bher 

The  man  winced  as  though  she  had  struck  him. 

"I  oannot  tell  you  that,"  he  muttered. 

"How  long  has  my  husband  known  her?" 

"Since  his  college  days." 

"Are  you  sure  of  this ?" 

"As  sure  as  I  am  that  I  live." 

"  And  has  been  her  friend  all  these  years  ?" 

**  Hex  friend  f  Yes.  If  you  like  that  word  better 
than  some  other  and  more  appropriate  one !" 

"  He  has  seen  her  often  ?" 

"Every  day  when  he  has  been  in  this  city." 

"  And  when  he  has  been  away  ?" 

"  They  have  corresponded  regnihu^ly-  *' 

"  You  know  this  to  be  true  ?" 

"I  do,  and  I  can  prove  it." 

"  Merciful  God  I    Why,  then,  did  he  marry  me  ?" 

"Mrs.  Douglas,  Olive,  darling,  cannot  you  guess  ? 
He  did  it  to  spite  me — to  hurt  me — to  ruin  me.  He 
knew  how  much  I  loved  you.  He  knew  that  I  would  be 
misenkble  without  you.  He  hated  me ;  no  matter  why — 
p«rhape  Til  tell  you  some  time.  He  resolved  on  the 
ooorae  he  has  taken.    And  this " 

"/«  the  endr 

"  The  end  ?  Is  it  ?  Listen.  I  go  to  Europe  to-mor- 
row, or,  since  midnight  is  past,  it  is  today.  I  shall  never 
return.  I  have  transferred  all  my  property.  I  shall 
hold  no  more  communications  with  any  person  hero.  I 
burv  the  past     I  go  to  a  new  f  ature.     I— I " 

"Wen  r 
;    **A7ui  I  took  passage  far  two.     Will  you  go  ?" 

"I  do  not  understand  you." 

"I  mean  this.  Punish  your  husband  in  kind.  Gk> 
with  me.  You  shall  never  know  a  want  or  a  care.  I 
win  protect  you  in  every  danger.  I  wHl  be  true  to  you 
for  over.     Will  you  go  ?" 

Was  she  tempted  ?  I  do  not  know.  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,"  is  the  most  mysterious  prayer  of  those 
which  the  Divine  One  taught  humanity,  and  which  weak 
human  bpe  have  faltered  and  hesitated  ovex  for  almost 
two  thousand  years.  Did  revenge  seem  sweA  ?  Did  sin 
for  sin  seem  justice  ?  Did  the  future  look  as  bright  as 
Amoid  Burrah  painted  it?  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
telL  I  think  your  question  would  be  too  deep  for  Olive 
Douc^  hers^. 

Do  you  know  how  slight  things  our  lives  turn  on  ?  Do 
you  know  how  little  an  event,  in  the  hand  of  Providence, 
is  all-sufficient  ?    Let  us  see. 

The  driver  had  not  yet  spent  the  hour  allowed  for 
driving^  It  was  strange  that  he  was  in  the  street  where 
(Hive's  home  had  always  been.    It  was  remarkable  that 


Olive  looked  that  way.  It  was  almost  a  miracle  that  her 
father  had  rested  so  poorly  that  night— he  who  usually 
slept  so  soundly  and  so  wdL  He  came  to  the  window. 
He  gazed  into  the  street  Thus  for  a  moment.  Then 
the  curtain  feU,  and  the  carriage  swept  on. 

Tempted  ?  God  knew  her  need.  There  were  h^py 
tears  in  her  eyes— happy,  I  say— as  she  turned  to  Arnold 
Barrah  and  told  him  "^o." 

What  might  have  been,  no  one  but  Omniscience  can 
telL  But  it  may  be  that  the  sleepless  man  who  raised 
his  curtain  and  gazed  wearily  out  into  tlie  night  saved 
a  human  soul  when  he  did  it. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THB  LAST  OF  TBB  JOUBNBT. 

"  What  ?  Did  I  hear  you  right  ?  Are  you.  going  to 
let  your  husband  and  his  pretty  clerk  triumph  over  you 
in  this  way  ?" 

"I  am  going  to  do  right" 

"  Bevenge  on  faithlessness  is  right  Love  ia  right  I 
say  come." 

"No." 

"I  win  guard  and  protect  and  care  for " 

He  never  finished  his  sentence. 

Some  drunken  vagabond  had  wandered  aimlessly  (aint- 
lessly  is  the  word  for  our  human  lips  to  utter  and  our 
mortal  fingers  to  write)  about  the  town  for  hours.  He 
had  crawled  into  a  doorway  for  a  drunken  sleep.  And 
now,  just  as  the  carriage  came  opposite  him,  he  staggered 
and  stumbled  down  into  the  street  again.  The  horses 
reared.  The  driver  used  his  whip.  A  rein  broke.  The 
carriage  went  over,  and,  just  as  it  went  down,  Arnold 
Barrah  sprang  out  at  the  door  and  left  the  woman  to 
her  fate. 

Away — ^away — away  1 

Around  one  comer  to  the  right !  Around  another  to 
the  left !  And  through  it  all,  amid  the  horror  of  that 
awful  ride,  while  thinking  every  moment  that  the  next 
would  be  her  last,  she  could  not  be  glad  enough  for  the 
fact  that  Arnold  Barrah  was  gone  ;  she  could  not  be 
thankful  enough  that  she  had  answered  his  demands 
with  denial ;  her  heart  was  so  happy  and  peaceful  since 
she  had  told  him  "No." 

Away — away  I 

It  seemed  as  though  the  journey  had  taken  hours. 
And  stiU  she  was  not  hurt — not  much;  and  still  the 
overturned  carriage  held  together ;  and  still  the  horses 
never  slackened  their  speed. 

Then,  all  at  once,  the  horses  stopped.  There  were 
hoarse  commands.  There  was  a  struggle  outside.  Some 
one  tore  away  the  door  of  the  carriage  and  lifted  her 
out     She  stood  up  and  looked  about  her. 

The  horses  had  turned  and  doubled  many  times  in 
their  mad  race.  They  had  been  caught  and  stopped  not 
a  dozen  rods  from  her  own  home.  And  her  husband, 
starting  out  searching  for«her,  was  the  man  who  had 
saved  her  life. 

It  had  been  risky.  He  had  suffered  in  doing  what  he 
had  done.  One  arm  was  helpless.  But  it  might  have 
been  worse — much  worse. 

Oliver  had  a  story  to  teU  his  wife,  a  story  to  which  she 
listened  with  many  bitter  tears,  and  which  she  met  with 
such  a  confession  of  jealousy  and  credulity  as  made  it 
impossible  that  any  such  shadow  should  ever  cloud  their 
lives  again.  He  told  it  to  her— the  story  of  the  beautiful 
woman  who  had  worked  in  his  office— after  the  doctor 
had  set  his  arm  and  made  him  comfortable  and  gone 
away  and  left  them. 
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NOTES  AND    SKETCHES   OF  PRESQUE  ISLE   BAY. 


*'Slie  was  the 
daughter  of  the  pro- 
fessor I  liked  best  in 
my  college  work. 
She  did  not  love  me. 
I  did  not  love  her. 
I  have  loved  yon, 
Olive,  all  my  life. 

**  One  day  the  pro- 
fessor saved  my  life 
on  the  lake.  The 
affection  between 
him  and  myself  grew 
deeper  and  stronger. 

''One  dreadful  day 
he  died.  It  was  very 
sudden.  In  the 
morning  he  was  well. 
At  noon  he  was  tired, 
BO  he  said,  but  made 
no  other  complaint 
than     that.       Before 

sunset  he  was  dead.  I  promised  him,  when  his  pulse  was 
already  so  weak  that  I  could  not  feel  it  stir  under  my 
fingers,  and  when  his  eyes  were  already  looking  beyond 
that  which  limits  mere  mortal  vision,  that  I  would  be- 
friend and  protect  his  daughter.  It  was  a  strange  pro- 
mise. I  sometimes  think  he  hoped  it  would  end  in  mar- 
riage.    But  she  loved  another— and  so  did  I. 

'*  I  have  kept  my  promise.  The  man  she  loved  cheated 
her  with  a  false  marriage.  I  made  him  make  it  real.  He 
swore  to  be.  revenged  on  me.  He  tried  to  prevent  your 
loving  me.  You  know  what  he  has  attempted  since,  for 
this  man,  this  wretch  who  said  to  himself  that  he  could 
not  live  with  a  wife  who  did  not  bring  him  a  fortune, 
was  Arnold  Barrah. 

''His  wife  has  had  the  name  of  working  for  me.  It 
has  only  been  in  name.  Beally,  she  has  labored  for  fame 
and  fortune  for  herself.  She  has  written  a  play.  It  is 
a  snccess.     Her  future  is  assured." 

The  light  of  dawn  crept  in  at  the  window.  The  same 
musical  child  who  had  sung  last  night  was  astir  early. 
8he  was  singing  again,  and  the  words  came  clearly  and 
sweetly  to  these  two  happy  and  reunited  hearts  : 

"  Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas  1  Douglas ! 
Drop  forgiveness  from  heaven  like  dew." 

Olive  stooped  over  and  took  her  husband  in  her  arms 
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and  kissed  him.     She  knew  the  song  and  knew  what 
was  coming. 

*'  As  I  lay  my  hand  on  your  dead  heart,  Douglas  I" 

"Thank  God,"  she  said,  softly,  "that  it  is  not  that" 

Then,  she  sang,  tenderly  and  low,  in  unison- with  the 

sweet  voice  of  the  unseen  chUd,  the  words  which  were 

the  seal  of  love*8  present  and  the  promise  of  its  future  : 

"  Douglas !  'Jhuglas  I  tender  and  true  /'* 


NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  OF  PKESQUE 
ISLE  BAT,  AT  ERIE,  PA. 

By  Mrs.  C.  Incersoll  Gara. 

Pbesqtje  Isle  Bay  fronts  the  City  of  Erie,  at  a  midway 
point  nearly  one  hundred  miles  from  BufiGalo  and  Cleve- 
land. It  is  Pennsylvania's  only  harbor  outlet  and  inlet 
on  the  great  chain  of  Northern  Lakes.  Formed  by  a 
peninsula  extending  five  miles  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, it  affords  complete  protection  to  vessels  in  stormy 
weather.  Indeed,  as  a  secure  haven,  it  surpasses  that  of 
any  of  the  northern  lake  cities.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  the  theme  of  eulogistic  comment  on  account  both 
of  its  safety  and  natural  attractions.  Poets  have  sung  it8 
praises  and  eloquent  tongues  have  glowingly  portrayed 

its  advantages  and 
charms.  It  stands 
before  the  eye  like 
a  "thing  of  beauty," 
a^d  often  suggests 
comparison  with  the 
far-famed  Bay  of 
Naples.  As  far  back 
08  1753,  Du  Quesne, 
Oenerol- in -chief  at 
Quebec,  in  a  letter 
to  the  French  Minis- 
ter at  Paris,  describes 
it  as  the  "  finest  spot 
in  nature,  in  which 
all  kinds  of  sailing 
craft  are  as  secure  as 
in  a  box."  Alike  for 
pleasure  purposes 
and  general  com* 
merce    it    has    long 
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been,  and  is  now,  eztenBivelj  niilizecL  Throngbont  the 
bright  Summer  dajs  handsome  and  oommodioos  yachts 
convej  over  its  smooth  snrfaoe  parties  seeking  health 
and  recreation,  and  capacious  freight-boats  and  splen- 
did passenger-steamers  make  it  a  chief  stopping-point 
on  their  way  up  and  down  the  lakes.  Before  railroads 
were  constructed,  when  General  Charles  M.  Beed,  a 
citizen  of  Erie,  of  superior  business  qualifications,  was 
known  feur  and  wide  as  the  ''steamboat  king,"  owning 
most  of  the  palatial  steamers  running  between  BufEeJo 
and  Chicago,  it  was  the  seat  of  a  heavy  passenger 
and  freight  trade ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  diverting 
influence  of  railroads^  these  marks  of  business  life  and 
energy  are,  to 
a  noticeable 
extent,  con- 
tinued. An 
increasing 
marine  service 
within  the  last 
few  years  indi- 
cates encourag- 
ing progress. 

Within  the 
bay  proper,  at 
the  northeast- 
em  extremity, 
is  Misery  Bay. 
This  name  was 
given  it  by 
liieutenant 
Holdup,  in 
1814,  from  the 
comfortless 
condition  of 
vessels  at  that 
time,  "tho 
weather,"  as 
remarked  by  a 
his  t  orian, 
"being  gloomy 
and  the  stock 
of  so-called 
good  cheer  ex- 
hausted." It 
was  considered 
a  desirable 
shelter,  and  is 
distinguished 
as  the  place 
where  four  of 
Commodore 
Perry's  vessels 
were  sunk,  af- 
ter the  naval 
victory  which  has  immortalized  his  nama  The  Law- 
rence,  whose  efficiency  in  the  great  battle  is  conspicu- 
ously recorded  in  history  was,  with  the  Detroit  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  sunk  therein  for  preservation.  The  Niagara, 
from  the  decks  of  which  Perry  sent  out  the  inspiring 
words,  ''We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours," 
was  kept  afloat  as  a  receiving-ship  for  some  years,  when 
she  was  beached  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  aforesaid 
bay.  The  breaking  up  of  the  Naval  Station,  in  1825,  led 
to  the  sale  of  these  vessels  to  private  parties,  who  in- 
tended fitting  them  up  for  the  merchant  service.  The 
Detroit  and  Queen  Charlotte  were  found  in  tolerable  con- 
dition, but  the  Lawrence,  being  so  badly  riddled  as  to 
be  not  worth   repairing,  was  not  then  removed.    After 
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several  years*  use  the  Detroit  was  dismantled  and  "  sent 
over  Niagara  Falls  for  a  spectacle,  and  probably  for  hotel 
speculation,  too."  In  the  Spring  of  1876  the  Lawrence 
was  raised,  cut  in  two,  and  transported  to  Philadelphia 
for  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  The  show  proved  a 
disastrous  financial  failure,  and  the  old  hulk  was  finally 
purchased  by  a  firm  with  a  view  to  realizing  something 
by  converting  her  timbers  into  relics.  Long  before  her 
removal  from  the  waters  of  Misery  Bay  pieces  were  fre- 
quently taken  and  sold  for  canes  and  other  memorial 
uses.  The  Niagara  remains  where  she  was  beached,  her 
bared  ribs  being  seen  from  the  surface. 
Massassauga  Point  is  at  the  head  of  Presque  Isle  Bay. 

It  derives  it3 
name  from  the 
tribe  of  Mas- 
sassauga In- 
dians who  once 
lived  and  culti- 
vated lands  in 
the  immediate 
vicinity,  and 
whose  ances- 
tors are  men- 
tioned in  the 
history  of 
points  on  Lake 
Ontario,  near 
Rochester,  N. 
Y.  Taken  up 
under  the 
laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  in 
1800,  by  a  ship 
carpenter  who 
looked  upon  it 
as  an  available 
site  for  his 
business,  it 
passed  from 
his  hands  into 
the  possession 
of  other  par- 
ties, and  ulti- 
mately became 
the  property  of 
Hon.  William 
L.  Scott,  now 
Member  of 
Congress  from 
the  Erie  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Scott 
has  exhibited 
creditable  lib- 
erality in  improving  it,  erecting  necessary  buildings  and 
supplying  it  with  the  facilities  for  a  Summer  resort  It 
is  a  most  charming  place.  Nature  is  here  seen  in  her 
best  aspects  and  art  has  materially  added  to  the  attrac- 
tions. With  hotel  conveniences,  a  dancing- pavilion, 
bathing-houses,  natural  gas  for  illuminating  the  grounds, 
boats  for  pleasure  purposes,  and  delightful  breezes 
wafted  from  across  the  broad  bosom  of  Lake  Eric,  it 
presents  unexcelled  inducements  to  recreation-seekers. 
Visitors  from  every  locality,  numbering  thousands  each 
succeeding  Summer,  indorse  its  claims  to  widespread  at- 
tention and  liberal  patronage.  C^OOqIp 

An    Indian    legend    of  Presqtii^iate^Bay^^iV  Tlio 
beautiful  daughter  of   the  chief  of  the  Massassaugas 
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wandered  along  these  shores,  seeking  on  the  shining 
sands  the  pearij  shells  irithm  irhofle  mysterious  depths 
the  sounds  of  her  lover's  voice  could  be  heard  and  a 
vision  of  his  manly  form  and  eagle  eye  be  seen.  Mean- 
while, the  rival  of  her  choice,  standing  on  the  heights 
above,  apprehends  her  movements,  and,  with  tme  Indian 
vim  and  instinct,  draws  the  bowstring  and  sends  the 
arrow  through  the  heart  of  the  shell,  shivering  it  to 
atoms  ;  then,  rushing  down  the  rocks,  clasps  her  in  his 
brawny  arms  and  bears  her  away  in  triumph  to  his  own 
tribe.  The  weeks  and  months  go  wearily  by,  and  the 
elastic  step  grows  languid  and  the  beautif al  eyes  grow 
dim  wiUi  watching  and  weeping.  At  last  a  band  of  war- 
riors appears  and  a  desperate  battle  is  fought,  in  which 
the  Massassangas  are  triumphant.  Oreonto  then  flies. to 
the  wigwam  which  confines  his  lonely  Wontesaca,  and 
carries  her  back  to  his  home  beside  the  falling  waters 
on  Presque  Isle  Bay. 

Some  time  in  1870  the  Life  Saving  Station  service  was 
extended  to  the  Northern  Lakes.  There  are  five  stations 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  one  at  Erie,  within  Presque  Isle 
Bay,  has  been  of  great  use  in  saving  lives  and  property  ; 
eliciting  hearty  commendation  both  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  community  at  large. 

The  fish  trade  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  Lake  Erie 
at  this  point.  It  gives  employment  to  many  men,  and 
to  a  large  amount  of  money.  The  principal  parties  en- 
gaged .  in  it  are  pushing  it  with  commendable  activity 
and  vigor!  A  few  facts  will  serve  to  exhibit  its  magni- 
tude. The  season's  catch  of  sturgeon  amounts  to  about 
twenty  thousand,  averaging  eighty  pounds  each  in 
weight  They  are  at  once  stripped  of  their  skin  and 
entrails,  cut  up,  packed  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  a  San- 
dusky house  for  curing  and  distribution.  The  roe  is 
an  imi>ortant  feature  of  this  fish  industry.  It  is  taken 
in  bulk  from  the  fish  and  put  through  a  sieve,  extracting 
the  filmy  ligaments  from  the  eggs,  which  are,  in  color,  a 
rich  olive-brown,  and  put  up  in  large  zinc  tubs,  seasoned 
with  a  very  strqng  salt  imported  from  Germany  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  then  called  caviar,  and,  like  the  meat, 
finds  a  ready  market  in  the  large  cities  of  Europe,  those  of 
Germany  especially.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by  students 
of  health  and  by  epicures,  and  in  growing  demand  in  New 
York.  Sturgeon  are  caught  exclusively  in  pound-nets,  and 
those  taken  at  this  point  are  deemed  superioir  in  quality 
of  meat  and  roe  to  any  found  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
A  condition  of  the  contract  with  the  Sandusky  parties, 
by  whom  they  are  purchased,  is,  that  they  shall  not  be 
less  than  four  feet  long ;  many  measure  six  and  seven 
feet.  They  have  become  valuable  within  a  comparatively 
short  period.  So  recently  as  ten  years  ago  they  were 
sold  to  neighboring  farmers  for  twenty-five  cents  apiece ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  one  day  in  1876  1,265  were 
thrown  on  the  beach  and  converted  into  oiL  The  stur- 
geon trade  commences  in  the  early  part  of  May  and  con- 
tinues until  the  last  of  July,  when  the  white  fish  season 
begins.  They  are  taken  plentifully  in  gill-nets  through- 
out the  Fall  months.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything 
in  praise  of  the  excellencies  of  a  fish  so  well  known 
and  appreciated  at  home  and  abroad.  Following  it  blue 
pike  and  herring  fishing  begins,  ending  with  severe  cold 
weather.  Altogether  the  quantity  caught  is  immense, 
forming  a  materiaLitem  of  Erie  trade.  As  an  illustrative 
fact  it  may  be  stated  that  as  many  as  1,350  sturgeons 
were  lately  caught  in  a  day.  Forty-five  pound-nets  are 
in  use  this  season,  and  a  large  number  of  gill-nets,  at- 
tended with  great  success. 

The  pioneers  at  Presque  Isle  had  to  resort  to  fishing 
in  log  canoes.    They  were  as  much  a  necessity  for  pro- 


viding food  as  were  the  log  cabins  to  shelter  their 
families.  The  first  man  in  this  vioimty  who  foUowsd 
it  as  a  business  was  a  mulatto,  and  he  made  a  suoeefis 
of  it,  supplying  neighbors  who  had  not  time  to  '*go 
fishing."  Strange  to  say,  his  death  was  eaused  by  a 
fishbone  lodging  in  his  throat 

Our  view  of  the  entrance  to  Presque  Isle  Haibor  diovs 
the  original  burial-place  of  the  dashing  Bevolutioiiary 
general,  "  Mad  Antiiony  Wayne.*' 

After  fulfilling  his  mission  as  major-general  on  the 
Northwestern  frontier  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
Indians  into  subjection.  General  Anthony  Wayne  em- 
barked in  a  small  vessel  at  Detroit,  in  the  Fall  of  1796, 
for  Erie,  Pa.,  on  his  way  homeward.     He  was  attacked 
with  gout  during  the  passage  down  the  lake,  a  form  of 
bodily  trouble  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  for 
years,  and  which  had  been  much  aggravated  by  expos- 
ure in  the  Western  wilds.   As  the  vessel  was  without  suit- 
able remedies,  he  could  obtain  no  relief,  and  on  landing 
at  Presque  Isle  was  in  a  dangerous  condition.    In  aoeord- 
ance  with  his  own  request,  he  was  conveyed  to  a  block- 
house on  the  so-called  Garrison  tract,  the  attic  of  which 
had  been  fitted  up  as  a  sleeping-apartment     Every  at- 
tention was  paid  the  distinguished  invalid  that  circum- 
stances would  permit,  but  without  avail.     He  died  on 
the  15th  of  December,  1796.     Two  days  thereafter  bis 
body  was  buried,  as  he  had  directed,  in  a  plain  coffin, 
with  his  uniform  and  boots  on,  at  the  foot  of  the  flag- 
staff of  the  blockhouse.     The  top    of  the  coffin   was 
marked  with  the  initials  of  his  name,  "  A.  W.,"  his  age, 
and  the  year  of  decease,  in  round-headed  brass  tacks, 
driven  into  wood.    In  the  Spring  of  1809,  under  the 
direction  of  his  son.  Colonel  Isaac  Wayne,  the  body  was 
taken  up,  conveyed  to  his  home  in  Chester  County,  and 
interred  in  the  family  burying-ground.     It  was  fomnd  in 
a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  all  petrified  with  the 
exception   of  one   foot  and  leg,  which  were   partially 
gone. 

In  these  historical  illustrations  of  Presque  Isle  Baj, 
points  of  special  interest  are  necessarily  passed  OTer, 
such  as  the  Erie  Waterworks,  with  their  neat  and  teste* 
f  ul  surroundings  ;  the  Anchor  Line  Depot  and  l^evators, 
and  sundry  Summer  resorts.     For  more  than  forty  years 
the  United  States  Steamer  Michigan  has  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  this  bay.    Built  in  separate  parts, 
of  iron,  at  Pittsburg,  she  was  transported  to  Erie  by 
canal,  and  fitted  out  for  service  in  the  way  of  cruistn^  on 
the  Lakes  in  1844.     Through  her  officers,  from  time  to 
time,  the  Michigan  has  materially  contributed  to    £rie 
society.     Agreeable  and  accomplished  gentlemen,    they 
have  ever  been  welcome  visitors  in  the  best  mrclen,  and 
it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  up  to  the  present  period  they; 
have  formed  matrimonial  alliances  with  nearly  fifty   of 
Erie's  fairest  maids. 

On  the  banks  of  the  city  water  front,  rough,  and 
ragged,  but  likely  ere  long  to  be  improved  by  grading 
and  sodding,  stands  Hamot  Hospital,  named  after  an  old 
and  honored  family  ;  and  in  an  easterly  direction  thti 
Wayne  Monument  and  the  imposing  proportions  of  the 
hitely  established  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  strike  th« 
eye.  Inmates  of  the  latter  may  often  be  seen,  rtrrimiLl 
in  their  clean  reg^ation  uniform,  with  ftsh-pole  axMJ 
basket,  trudging  along  the  shore  and  piers  to  spen^j 
the  Summer  hours  among  the  finny  toibe,  and  to  li^ 
over  again,  on  beautiful  Presque  Isle  Bay,  their  oft-tol<i 
battle  scenes. 


ExPEBEBNOE  is  the  name  men  give  to  their  fbllio^  ol 
their  sorrows. 
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SILENCE. 

By  James  H.  Morse. 

CoHS,  Silence,  thou  sweet  reosoner, 
Lay  thy  soft  hand  on  all  that  Btir— 
On  grass,  and  shmb,  and  tree,  and  flower, 
And  let  this  be  thine  own  dear  hour. 

No  more  across  the  neighbor  rill, 
To  that  lone  cottage  on  the  hill, 
8haU  Wonder  with  her  qnestions  go. 
Seeking  it  Joy  be  there  or  no. 

Ko  longer  shall  the  listening  ear 
Go  seeking  grief,  afar  or  near ; 
Or  eye  be  turned  to  find  a  stain 
In  the  dear  Qod*s  well-ruled  domain. 

The  cricket  tunes  his  slender  throat 
And  lifts  an  early  evening  note. 
The  late  bird  ventures  one  last  flight 
Of  song,  and  nestles  for  the  night 

High  up  beyond  the  cloud-rift  dun, 
One  spot  of  blue  yet  shows  the  sun; 
On  that  I  fix  a  silent  eye; 
AH  earth,  all  life,  all  else  gone  by. 


FABULOUS  UNCLAIMED  MONET  IN  THE 
ENGLISH  COUKT  OF  CHANCERY. 

By  an  English  Solicitor. 

HisrroBT  repeats  itself,  and  the  craze  for  gold  that 
found  an  opening  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble  is  faithfully 
reflected  to-day  in  a  certain  class  of  the  public  ;  only 
the  hopes  of  tiie  aspirants,  instead  of  wandering  to  the 
far-off  Pacific,  are  centred  in  the  Chancery  Division  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  or,  in  vulgoj  *'in  Chan- 
cery- 

The  amount  of  credulity  which  exists  even  in  these 
enlightened  times  is  so  appalling  that  one  is  obliged  to 
confess  there  is  some  truth  in  the  philosopher's  sarcastic 
remark  that  half  the  world  consists  of  fools,  and  the 
other  half  of  knaves.  With  our  superior  knowledge  we 
laugh  at  the  alchemist,  who  spent  his  life  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  manufacture  gold,  but  do  the  very  thing 
ourselves  by  rushing  headlong  into  the  more  attractive 
net  which  modem  ingenuity  has  spread  before  us.  For 
of  late  years  some  self-api>ointed  philanthropists  have 
discovered  the  shortcomings  and  delinquencies  of  former 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  These  officials,  among 
the  highest  in  the  realm,  have  for  generations  been  living 
(so  we  are  now  informed)  in  prodigality  on  other  people's 
money  ;  but  it  has  been  reserj^ed  for  some  magnanimous 
gentlemen  of  the  present  day  to  tear  aside  the  vail,  show 
up  these  miserable  parasites,  and,  for  a  suitable  con- 
sideration, of  course,  to  put  *'  the  public  "  in  possession 
of  their  own  again.  It  is  said  that  each  generation  pro- 
duces one  great  man,  but  here  we  have  not  one  but 
several  rival  firms.  Wilberforce  was  a  philanthropist,  so 
was  Shaftesbury ;  but  what  are  they  among  so  many  ? 
Strange  to  say,  these  benefactors  of  mankind  have  had 
some  feuds  among  themselves,  which  have  ended,  alas  I 
in  one  or  two  Chancery  actions.  However,  when  all  the 
money,  variously  estimated  at  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
millions,  has  been  equitably  divided  to  the  last  shilling 
among  innumerable  claimants,  then,  if  ever,  will  these 
philanthropists  retire  from  public  life  to  await  their 
final  honorable  consignment  to  the  shades  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  their  graves  will  incessantly  bo  visited  by 
the  countlees  families  whom  they  have  in  their  lifetime 
enriched* 


Before  indorsing  this  panegyric,  however,  lei  us  just, 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  had  its  origin  centuries  ago,  when 
the  business  dealings  of  mankind  were  simple,  and  the 
complications  of  modern  times  undreamed  of;  and  as 
time  passed  on,  the  Chancery  judges  seemed  to  set  theL* 
faces  against  any  innovation,  so  that  its  machinery  bo- 
came  out  of  date  and  its  procedure  expensive,  formal, 
and.  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  more  showy  and  bor- 
dering on  the  mystic  ;  its  resources  were  less  known  than 
those  of  the  other  courts,  and  mankind  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  exaggerate  the  unknown.  Becent  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, however,  have  done  much  to  alter  this  state  of 
things. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  a 
large  and  wealthy  country  like  England  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary that  provision  should  be  made  for  taking  care  of 
and  distributing  the  property,  whether  money  or  other- 
wise, of  suitors  or  other  persons ;  and  this  duty,  for 
reasons  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  devolved  on 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  Thus  it  happened  that  property 
about  which  there  was  any  dispute  was  held  in  trust  by 
the  Court  until  it  was  definitely  settled  to  whom  it  should 
belong  ;  the  money  of  a  ward  in  Chancery  was  naturally 
managed  by  the  Court  itself,  and  trust  moneys  have  con- 
continually  been  paid  in.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
how,  from  these  and  many  other  causes.  Chancery  became 
trustee  for  an  almost  fabulous  amount  of  money;  nor  is 
it  difficult  to  see  that  among  so  many  accounts  the  right- 
ful owners  should  sometimes  omit  to  send  in  their  claims, 
and  this  frequently  happened,  because  the  amount  itself 
was  so  small  that  it  would  be  more  than  swallowed  up 
in  the  expense  of  obtaining  an  order  to  take  it  out ;  and 
thus  the  Court  became  in  time  possessed  of  money  due 
to  the  legal  representatives  of  these  non-claimants. 
And  when  once  money  has  been  paid  in,  of  course  it  is 
not  paid  out  until  public  notice  has  been  given  by 
advertisements,  so  as  to  insure  that  nobody  interested 
has  been  overlooked. 

This  is,  then,  the  origin  of  those  startling  placards  and 
notices  which  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn,  and  appear  in 
every  little  country  newspaper,  generally  commencing 
with  the  magic  words  in  large  type,  "Unclaimed 
Money,'*  and  then  going  on  to  say  that  an  immenso 
sum,  varying  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions,  is  only 
waiting  to  be  claimed.  The  astonished  reader  is  next 
informed  that  a  complete  list  (of  about  as  many  names 
as  there  are  in  existence)  and  *'  instructions  "  can  be  ob- 
tained for  a  few  shillings,  and  if  he  makes  the  invest- 
ment the  purchaser  is  almost  certain  to  find  his  own 
name  there,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  that  almost 
every  name  is  inserted.  What  a  shock  to  the  nerves  of 
the  poor  deluded  reader,  and  how  his  heart  seems  to 
jump  into  his  mouth  at  the  thought  that  a  fortune  may 
be  hid  without  his  knowing  anything  at  all  about  it  I  how 
he  fancies  himself  already  a  Bothschild  or  a  Yanderbilt  I 
In  feverish  haste  he  turns  to  another  part  of  this  valu- 
able book  and  looks  for  his  "instructions,"  which  tell 
him  (one  guesses  what  is  coming)  to  apply  at  once  to 
the  compiler  and  inclose  the  trifling  sum  of  a  guinea  as 
"  search  fee."  The  amount  being  sent,  and,  after  a  little 
delay,  just  for  decency  sake,  and  to  make  it  appear  as  if 
the  search  was  really  lengthy,  though,  in  fact,  it  cannot 
take  more  than  a  few  minutes,  a  copy  of  an  advertise- 
ment dated  some  ten,  twenty,  or  fiity  years  ago  is  pro- 
duced. This  advertisement  may,  on  the  face  of  it,  be  a 
veritable  "  blank,"  and  lucky  is  the  investor  when  it  is 
so  ;  but  more  likely,  instead  of  learning  that  the  police 
authorities  or  the  creditors  of  John  Smith  will  reward 
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-whoever  maj  supply  sacli  information  as  will  lead  to  the 
captare  of  the  said  John  Smith^instead  of  this,  the  ad- 
vertisemDnt  may  be  to  the  effect  that  there  is  some  money 
dae  to  his  representatives,  in  which  case  the  inquirer  is 
informed  that  on  payment  of  a  ''preliminary -fee"  of  a 
few  guineas  further  inquiries  can  be  made,  and  he  will  be 
put  in  the  right  way  of  obtaining  any  money  which  may 
be  due  to  him.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  scale  of 
charges  increases  step  by  step,  like  the  civil  punishments 
awarded  to  evil-doers.  If  this  preliminary  fee  is  paid, 
then  further  demands,  on  one  excuse  or  another,  will  be 
made  on  his  purse,  until  at  last  he  is  left  considerably 
poorer  than  when  first  the  tempting  bait  was  dangled  be- 
fore his  eyes,  with  the  old  adage  ringing  in  his  ears,  *'  A 
fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted." 

This  is  not  an  imaginary  case^  but  one  of  frequent  oc- 


In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  large  sum  of  unclaimed 
money  standing  in  the  name  of  any  one  person  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  sums  are  ridiculously  small,  and  the  nam' 
ber  of  accounts  exceeding  a  thousand  pounds  might  be 
numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  while  even  those 
going  into  three  figures  would  not  be  very  many,  and  all 
the  rest  consist  of  small  sums  of  a  few  pounds,  so  small 
that,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  it  would  scarcely  be 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  getting  them  out ;  in 
fact,  I  believe  that  more  money  has  been  spent  in  fees 
to  these  humbugging  advertisers  than  is  now  lying  un- 
claimed in  Chancery. 

Not  only,  however,  do  these  advertisers  omit  to  fur- 
nish the  whole  truth,  but  they  go  still  further  and  over- 
step the  bounds  of  veracity  by  positively  asserting  that 
they  can  obtain  an  order  to  take  the  money  out  of  Court 
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currence  ;  and  nothing  is  done  to  punish  this  parasite  of 
society,  partly  because  experience  has  taught  him  how 
to  avoid  becoming  amenable  to  the  law,  partly  because 
the  dupe  is  only  too  glad  to  hide  his  diminished  head 
ia  oblivion,  and  partly  because,  most  likely,  ho  has  not 
the  pecuniary  means  to  take  proceedings  against  his 
oppressor. 

But  is  it  true  there  are  a  hundred,  or  even  fifty,  mil- 
lions of  unclaimed  money  in  Chancery  ?  No,  it  is  most 
untrue  ;  for  although  there  are  about  eighty-four  mil- 
lions of  money  in  the  court,  yet  here  the  placard  and 
newspaper  information  ceases,  because  out  of  this  sum  it 
is  well  known  to  what  persons  eighty-three  millions  be- 
long, and  to  them  the  dividends  and  interest  are  being 
regularly  paid  at  the  present  moment !  So  that  the 
whole  hubbub  is  about  a  sum  rather  less  than  a  million  ! 
and  if  we  analyze  still  further,  we  shall  make  some  more 
instructive  discoveries. 


Now,  this  is  absolutely  untrue,  for  no  application  "Will 
under  any  circumstances  be  entertained  by  the..|paT- 
master-general,  unless  made  in  writing  by  the  pipason 
entitled  to  the  fund,  or  by  his  solicitor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  any  one  who  thinkft  lie 
has  any  claim  on  funds  in  Court  need  not  speaA  liis 
money  in  buying  a  worthless -and  misleading  boo|^  for 
an  official  list  of  unclaimed  dividenda  is  now  pTib|||ked 
every  three  years  in  a  supplement  to  the  London  Gi0Jtl\ , 
a  copy  of  which  is  placed  in  the  Law  Courts,  o«|iade 
the  paymaster  -  general *s  office,  and  is  open  to  njjhlir 
inspection. 

But,  some  unbeliever  may  argue,  look  at  the  \riiid- 
falls  some  people  have  had,  and  what  huge  sums  hmwe 
been  recovered  ! 

Perfectly  true,  but  then  the  person  who  obtained  this 
piece  of  luck  knew  all  along  where  the  money  was,  or,  at 
any  rate,  some  member  of  his  family  did ;  certainly,  the 
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information  was  nerer  spmng  upon  him  by  any  specn- 
lator*8  list  Althongli  these  lists  are  continually  being 
enlarged,  and  replenished  with  fresh  names,  yet  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  so  mnch  money  is  being  annually  paid 
out  of  Chancery,  and  so  many  accounts  closed,  I  never 
heard  of  a  single  name  when  once  inserted  being  taken 
out  I  Even  after  money  has  been  paid  out  the  name  is 
still  kept  in  the  list     This  fact  speaks  for  itself. 

The  persons  who  insert  these  advertisements  do  so 
with  the  express  purpose  of  making  monejr,  and  are  not 
over  scrupnlous  in  obtaining  their  end.  They  know  the 
creduHty  of  mankind,  and  that  even  the  skeptic  can  be 
persuaded  to  believe  the  most  unvarnished  lie  when  it 
would,  if  true,  coincide  with  his  own  desires ;  as  the 
drowning  man  will  clutch  at  a  straw,  or  the  gambler 


stake  his  last  coin  on  the  throw  of  the  dice,  so  will  the 
needy  man  make  himself  more  needy  still  by  investing 
his  hard-earned*  savings  on  the  illusive  promise  of  a 
golden  harveist : 

**Hopo  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest." 

Perhaps  an  incident  which  came  under  my  own  obser- 
vation may  be  usefully  mentioned  here  :  A  client  of  mine 
saw  his  name  in  one  of  these  lists,  and  the  actual  sum 
he  was  to  obtain  placed  opposite.  His  name  was  un- 
common, so  much  so  that  there  is  not  another  like  it 
in  £ngland,  and  there  were  other  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  he  might  be  entitled 
to  some  money,  so  that  his  case  was  altogether  much 
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ftironger  than  the  ustuil  one  of  Mr.  Jones,  -who  never 
before  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  his  nnmer- 
ons  ancestors  had  died  worth  a  shilling.  I  told  him 
that  it  wonld  be  throwing  away  lus  money  to  pay  a 
guinea  for  a  copy  of  any  advertisement ;  however,  I 
looked  at  the  official  list,  but  his  name  was  not  there. 
As  he  still  remained  unconvinced,  I  paid  the  guinea  at 
his  request,  and  obtained  a  copy  of  the  advertisement, 
which  was,  in  the  first  place,  copied  out  of  a  newspaper 
forty  years  ago,  and  which  went  on  to  say  that  if  the 
representatives  of  my  client*s  ancestors  named  would 
apply  to  Mr.  Smith  (it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  I  sup- 
press the  correct  name),  at  a  given  address,  they  would 
hear  of  something  to  their  advantage.  On  calling  at  his 
address,  and  asking  if  Mr.  Smith  was  at  home,  the 
woman  who  opened  the  door  at  once  replied  in  an 
aggrieved  manner  :  "  Oh,  dear  me,  no  sir ;  he  left  here 
several  years  ago.  I  suppose  youVe  come  about  one  of 
those  advertisements  asking  people  to  call  on  him,  and 
they  would  hear  of  something  to  their  advantage  ?  In 
an  instant  I  saw  how  the  land  lay,  and  as  it  was  evidently 
useless  pushing  the  matter  further,  I  asked  the  woman 
what  she  knew  about  Mr.  Smith.  All  she  could  tell  me 
was,  that  it  was  a  perfect  nuisance  to  her,  having  to 
answer  so  many  inquiries  about  a  man  who  had  left 
several  years  ago,  for  people  were  continually  inquiring 
about  him  ;  from  some  people  he  had  extracted  various 
sums  of  money,  giving  them  nothing  in  return,  and  of 
course  they  had  gone  away  vowing  vengeance,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  Many  of  the  inquirers,  however,  had 
eome  in  consequence  of  seeing  their  names  in  some 
"next-of-kin  book."  One  case  seemed  particularly 
hard.  A  poor  old  woman  and  her  son  had  come  from 
some  distance  in  the  country,  having  actually  sold  some 
of  their  furniture  in  order  to  defray  the  expense,  and 
when  at  last  they  found  the  whole  thing  was  a  hoax, 
the  woman  burst  into  tears,  and  utterly  broke  down, 
for  she  had  spent  almost  her  last  shilling,  and  she  and 
her  child  were  now  alone  in  London  without  a  friend 
to  help  or  advise  her. 

This  is  enough  to  give  an  insight  into  the  kind  of 
business  that  is  being  carried  on,  and  those  who  refuse 
to  take  my  warning  can  only  blame  themselves  for  any 
consequences  that  may  happen. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  IN 
ENGLAND. 

*'The  lion  of  this  season  is  Br.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,"  writes  an  English  lady.  *'  Everybody  wants  to 
■ee  him,  and  more  engagements  are  pressed  upon  him 
than  he  can  possibly  accept.  The  Princess  hi»  smiled 
on  him  ;  the  Prince  has  had  a  long  talk  with  him  ;  and 
people  of  every  grade  of  social  or  intellectual  emi- 
nence have  thronged  around  him  to  touch  his  hand. 
It  must  be  a  pleasant  experience  to  him  ;  for  his  books 
are  full  of  a  delightful  egotism,  and  that  powerful 
sympathetic  personality  must  needs  gladly  receive 
such  a  shower  of  individual  homages. 

"  To  those  to  whom  his  personality,  as  revealed  in  his 
works,  has  been  attractive,  his  real  presence  is  charming 
beyond  expression ;  for  he  is  just  like  his  books.  Small 
of  stature  he  is,  but  erect  and  alert,  with  brilliant  gaze 
undimmed  ;  with  the  clean-shaven,  clear-cut  physician's 
mouth,  kindly  at  the  comers  and  mobile  of  upper  lip, 
yet  firm  in  outline ;  just  a  little  whisker  shading  the 
cheek  against  the  hair,  now  almost  white  ;  a  brow  rather 
broad  than  high,  with  the  bumpy  ridge  of  perception 


above  the  brow,  and  a  fall,  even  development  at  the  sum- 
mit Such  is,  as  far  as  words  can  depict  it,  the  aspect  of 
the  Autocrat.  It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  those  vho 
have  long  admired  him  with  little  more  expectation  of 
ever  seeing  him  than  of  seeing  Shakespeare,  or  Fielding, 
or  Shelley.  The  flashing  wit,  the  insight  into  the  human 
heart,  the  tender  sympathy  with  sorrow,  the  kindly 
badinage  of  weaknesses,  the  keen  observation  of  fact,  the 
extensive  knowledge— the  tokens  of  all  are  in  ftbce  and 
figure.  There  was  never  a  man  who  wrote  who  under- 
stood woman  and  who  felt  for  women  like  this  one  ;  per- 
haps because  there  was  never  a  physician,  with  all  the 
special  knowledge  that  that  implies,  gifted  like  Dr. 
Holmes,  either  in  power  of  seeing  into  the  palpitating 
hearts  of  his  fellows  or  in  utterance  of  the  truths  that 
he  saw.  But  in  himself  there  are  feminine  elements,  as 
there  must  be  in  all  men  of  finer  fibre  than  the  majority. 
His  nervous  system  is  obviously  highly  strung,  his  mental 
tactile  peroeptiveness  has  plainly  that  acutenees  which  is 
so  rare  an  endowment  in  men,  so  comparatively  common 
in  women.  But  is  is  needless  to  multiply  words  :  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  looks  just  as  the  Autocrat,  Poet,  and 
Professor  ought  to  look. 


DEATH-OMENS  IN  WALEa 

Ever/  country  has  its  various  death-omens,  and  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  various  rural  districts  are  always,  more 
or  less,  the  dupes  of  superstition.  A  g^reat  variety  of 
these  death-omens  are  peculiar  to  Wales,  and,  though  the 
belief  in  them  is  fast  dying  out,  yet  there  are  still  firm 
believers  (especially  in  country  parishes)  in  most  of 
them. 

These  divers  omens  vary  in  form  and  aspect.  Some 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  spectre,  such  as  '*Gwrach  y 
Bhibyn,"  or  the  Welsh  banshee,  which  is  represented  as 
a  most  hideous  figure  appearing  at  the  window  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  which,  in  a  long,  terrific  howl 
calls  out  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  die. 

There  are  others  which  are  invisible,  but  make  their 
presence  known  by  an  unearthly,  doleful  noise,  such  as 
the  '*  Cyhyraeth,'*  or  groaning  spirit.  Sometimes  pre- 
vious to  death  or  a  funeral  there  is  heard  such  a  sound  as 
that  of  sawing  wood,  hammering  nails,  the  marching  of  a 
funeral  procession,  or  a  human  voice.  This  is  called  the 
"Tolaeth."  The  Teulu,  or  goblin  funeral,  is  a  pheno- 
menon visible  in  the  daytime,  and  is  a  funeral  proces- 
sion, sometimes  singing,  wending  its  way  along  the  road 
leading  to  the  churchyard. 

"Own  annwyn"  or  "Own  aw3rr"  (that  is,  "dogs  of 
hell  "or  **  dogs  of  sky" )  are  a  pack  of  hounds  which 
howl  through  the  air,  and  the  further  they  are  from  a 
person  the  louder  their  direful  lamentation  seems  to 
sound.  They  are  supposed  to  be  in  quest  of  the  soul 
of  the  wicked  the  moment  it  quits  the  body. 

Another  peculiar  omen  is  that  of  "  Aderyn  y  Corph," 
or  corpse-bird,  which  chirps  at  the  door  of  the  person 
who  is  on  the  eve  of  dying,  and  makes  a  noise  (summon- 
ing to  death)  similar  in  sound  to  the  words,  **  Dewoh, 
dewch  "  (**  Come,  come  "). 

But  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  death  omens  is 
that  of  "  Canwyll  y  Corph,"  or  corpse-candle.  Tradition 
ascribes  the  origin  of  this  phantom  to  the  prayer  of  St 
David,  the  patron  saint  of  Wales,  who  prayed  that  some- 
thing prognostical  of  death  should  appear  to  warn  the 
ungodly  to  prepare  for  the  future  world.  The  deeiied 
omen  was  granted  in  answer  to  the  prelate's  prayer  in 
the  shape  of  corpse-candles,  and  their  appearances  seem 
to  have  been  more  numerous  in  the  diocese  of  St  David, 
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orer  which  the  saint  presided,  than  any  other  part  of 
Wales.  Whenever  ''the  candle"  was  seen  it  was  an 
omen  of  death — ^not  necessarily  of  immediate  death,  for 
in  some  instances  years  would  have  elapsed  before  the 
doom  predided  by  the  omen  w^nld  be  realized.  It  is 
represented  as  haying  been  seen  issuing  from  the 
BMmth  or  nostril  of  the  doomed  individaal  whilst 
asleep  or  whilst  awake,  bntyisible  only  to  the  bystanders. 
"The  candle  "was  only  risible  to  the  persons  favored 
with  the  vision,  and  never  to  those  whose  attention 
VBS  called  to  it.  It  is  described  as  a  flame  of  ghostly 
appearance,  moving  unsupported  along  the  road  by 
which  the  corpse  would  be  carried  to  its  resting-place. 

The  candle  varied  in  color  and  size,  and  these  varia- 
tions had  their  signification.  A  small  candle  meant  a 
child  ;  a  large  one,  a  full-grown  person  ;  if  white,  it 
meant  a  woman  ;  if  red,  a  man.  When  two  candles  were 
seen,  one  smaller  than  another,  they  indicated  the  doom 
of  a  mother  and  child.  These  corpse-candles  have  fre- 
quently been  encountered  by  pedestrians  in  their  nightly 
walks  along  shady  lanes  and  sequestered  places.  Those 
who  have  attempted  to  stop  them  have  come  to  grief, 
and  those  who  have  inadvertently  proceeded  on  through 
the  mysterious,  silent  procession  which  accompanies 
them  describe  themselves  as  having  felt  oppressed  and 
hustled. 

It  is  said  that  if  any  one,  on  seeing  a  corpse-candle, 
were  to  stoop  and  look  upward,  he  would  see  the 
visionary  forms  of  those  individuals  whose  lot  it  would 
he  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  person  whose  approach- 
ing doom  the  candle  prognosticated. 

It  is,  of  course,  never  difficult  to  find  natural  causes 
to  which  the  origin  of  these  local  superstitions  may  be 
attributed ;  nor,  indeed,  are  there  many  countries  in 
which  they  have  not  their  counterpart. 


CHINESE  FOOT-BINDING. 

In  proportion  to  the  incalculable  multitude  of  girls 
whose  feet  are  distorted  in  compliance  with  the  extraor- 
dinary requirements  of  Chinese  custom,  it  is  only  won- 
derful that  cases'  of  diseased  ankle-bones  and  mortifica- 
tion of  the  foot  are  not  viry  much  more  common.  ''As 
it  is,  though  the  process  of  bandaging  involves  years  of 
torture  (commencing  at  the  age  of  six  or  nine  years,  till 
which  time  the  feet  are  the  natural  size,  and  generally 
very  neat  and  small),  the  victims  rarely  fijoid  theii  way  to 
the  hospitals  directly  on  this  account ;  though  they  are 
subject  to  frequent  accidents  from  tumbles  as  they  tot- 
ter along  on  their  poor  big  toes,  which,  with  the  tip  of 
the  heel-bone,  is  all  that  is  admitted  into  the  shoe,  the 
other  toes  being  folded  under  the  instep.  There  is  a  re- 
gular class  of  '  foot-binders  * — women  whose  profession  it 
is  to  produce  this  horrible  distortion,  with  the  ud  of 
long  bandages  of  cotton  cloth' ;  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
unskillful  binder  the  process  of  torture  is  indefinitely 
prolonged.  In  any  case  there  is  generally  great  swelling 
of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  torturing  corns  and  other  forms 
of  disease.  Yet  such  is  the  force  of  distorted  public 
opinion  and  the  rule  of  fashion,  that  sometimes  when  in 
Christian  schools  the  teacher  (filled  with  compassion  for 
a  girl  who  cannot  work  by  reason  of  the  pain  she  is  en- 
during) ventures  to  remove  the  bandages,  then  the  tears 
flow  still  faster,  for  to  remove  these  destroys  her  pro- 
lipeets  in  life — ^her  value  in  the  marriage-market,  where 
die  would  be  despised  as  a  large-footed  plebeian.  The 
hly-foot  is  thus  the  '  guinea  stamp,'  and,  moreover,  is  a 
standard  of  artificial  beauty  as  decided  (though  by  no 


means  so  injurious)  as  tight-lacing  in  somes  cases  nearer 
home.  Though  the  custom  is  known  to  have  been  in 
force  for  fully  a  thousand  years,  no  one  knows  which  of 
the  legends  referring  to  its  origin  is  authentic.  One 
thing  only  is  certain — namely,  that  even  Chinese  men 
cannot  retdly  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  only  possible  reform 
must  be  made  by  inducing  Chinese  mothers  to  spare 
their  own  young  daughters  from  this  torture,  and  to 
choose  large  footed  daughters-in-law." 


THE  FASHION  IN  1C03. 

Ik  a  recent  report  on  historical  manuscript,  there  is 
afforded  a  glimpse  of  a  court  lady*s  wardrobe  in  1603. 
King  James  YL  had  just  set  out  to  take  possession  of 
his  southern  kingdom,  arriving  in  London  on  May  6th 
in  that  year.  The  account  begins  with  on  entry  dated 
June  9th  at  Newcastle.  No  name  appears  on  the  docu- 
ment, but  as  it  was  found  in  the  Eglinton  chest,  it  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  expenses  of  Lady  Anna  Livingston, 
eldest  daughter  of  Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Linlithgow, 
one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark, 
and  afterward  Countess  of  Alexander,  sixth  Earl  of 
Eglinton.  She  was  still  maid  of  honor  in  December, 
1605,  when  King  James  wrote  to  her  father  commending 
her  conduct  at  court  and  promising  to  pay  her  dower 
should  a  fit  marriage  arise  for  her. 

The  lady  enumerates  various  articles  of  female  dress — 
headdresses,  French  and  English  **  rouffi}  *'  and  their 
materials,  "quhallbon"  (whalebone)  bodies,  vardin- 
gells,"  etc.  Among  other  items  is  a  payment  for  ''ane 
vyer  to  my  hae4  with  nyme  pykis,  xs.;  item,  for  ane 
perewyk  of  har  to  couer  the  vyer,  va"  For  **ane 
treming  to  my  gown  with  gret  homis  of  goulld  and 
sillk  and  federis,  the  homis  my  auen,  xs.*'  (all  sterling 
money).  She  paid  on  an  average  2s.  6d.  for  a  pair  of 
gloves,  and  the  same  sum  for  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  for  a  pair 
of  night  gloves,  9d.;  for  a  beaver  hat  with  feather  and 
string,  52s. ;  for  two  fans,  one  of  paper  and  the  other  of 
parchment,  5s.,  etc.  She  paid  for  two  necklaces  of 
black  jet,  3s.  For  the  washing  of  her  own  and  her 
page's  clothes  from  June  to  Martinmas,  she  paid  only 
20s.  Among  miscellaneous  items  are  a  Bible,  12s.;  a 
French  book.  Is,;  a  French  New  Testament  with  a 
French  book,  6s. ;  with  various  other  entries  of  more  or 
less  interest. 


EACES  IN  JAPAN. 

The  Saghalien  Ainos  do  not  exhibit  the  same  uncouth- 
ness  as  those  of  Yezo ;  there  is  a  greater  absence  of 
beards  and  of  hairy  bodies  generally.  The  hue  of  the 
skin  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Caucasian  ;  the 
foreheads  are  high  but  narrow,  and  their  general  bear- 
ing and  facial  expression  denote  an  intelligence  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  Yezoines.  As  for  the  theory  of 
an  ethnical  connection  between  the  Ainos  and  the  Japan- 
ese, Mr.  Penhallow  says  that  an  examination  of  the  pure 
types  would  not  permit  such  a  belief  to  be  entertained. 
There  is  a  mixture  ot  the  two  in  places,  but  the  half- 
breed  is  as  easily  recognizable  there  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  The  Japanese,  he  concludes,  are  unquestionably 
Mongoloid,  while  the  facts  show  the  Ainos  to  be  phy- 
sically distinct ;  while  the  best  authorities  agree  in  the 
great  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  Europeans,  the 
prevailing  view  being  that  they  are  distinctly  Aryan. 

It  is  all  the  more  curious  to  find  here  the  Caucasian 
inferior  in  civilization  to  the  Mongoloid. 
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DESIGN    IN    FEATHERS. 

By  Charles  Whymper. 


It  hM  been  wisely  Mud  that  "  to  know  the  history  of  a 
bird,  you  most  know  its  life-history,"  and  this  is  abso- 
lutely true  ;  and  if  you  would  wish  to  know  and  see  the 
truth  about  feathers  in  all  their  perfection,  there  is  no 
way  to  study  them  but  on  the  living  bird.  The  way  to 
study  the  clothes  of  men  may  be  to  go  where  cast-off 
clothes  do  congregate,  but  birds*  feathers  are  not  so ; 
cast  off,  they  tell  you  but  little,  they  show  you  less. 
Therefore  ornithological  savans  shed  so  little  light  and 


feathers  likewise  ;  so  that  the  light  fidlB  npon  the  divene 
&oets  and  reyeals  the  curving  lines  of  the  masses  of 
scapulars  and  flank  feathers,  of  primariee  and  tail- 
coverts.  Let  us,  however,  consider,  firstly,  our  little 
homely  sparrow ;  not  one  from  a  city's  street,  but  xaiher 
one  from  some  quiet  country  staok-yard,  so  thai  we 
may  really  see  him  in  his  true  colors,  and  note  how  he 
has  a  central  lin^)  of  black  running  along  his  baek,  fsom 
his  oMk  to  his  tail ;  on  each  aide  of  thia  hilack  is  azioh 
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ABOUS  PHEABAlfT  I!f  DI8PLAT. 


lustre  on  the  study  of  feathers.  They  try  to  seek  the 
knowledge  of  the  living  arnoug  the  dead,  and  think  to 
gain  an  insight  into  all  the  poetry  of  a  bird's  joyous  life 
by  handling  so  many  thousands  of  mere  bird-mummies. 
They  only  can  teach  aright  who  study  the  living  thing 
in  its  own  surroundings  and  connections. 

There  are  few  birds  that  have  but  absolutely  one  color 
pervading  the  whole  of  their  plumage.  Still,  there  are 
some  ;  as,  for  example,  our  own  crow,  raven,  blackbird 
and  swan.  But  even  in  these  there  is  no  monotony  ; 
there  is  lovely  iridescence,  and  the  various  masses  of 
feathers  follow  the  structure  of  the  masses  of  muscle  on 
the  body,  and  these  being  at  differing  angles  make  the 


red-brown  stripe.  We  should  naturally  imagine  that  the 
black  stripe  was  of  one  sort  of  feathers  entirely,  and 
the  brown  of  another,  but  it  is  not  so.  Here  is  one  of 
the  feathers  of  the  black,  and  you  will  see  how  exactly 
the  black  space  covers  half  the  surface,  and  the  lighter 
color  shows  the  brown,  feather  after  feather  laid  in  rega* 
lar  sequence  giving  the  pattern  on  this  past  Now  watch 
the  wings,  and  see  how  the  thing  that  at  once  catches 
the  eye  is  a  short  white  bar  at  the  base,  and  a  longer 
huffish  brown  bar  more  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  ;  both 
these  bars  of  varying  tones  are  in  the  same  way  the  re- 
sult of  a  number  of  part-colored  feathers  placed  in  regu- 
lar groups  over  the  muscles  of  the  wings,  so  that  all  tho 
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wbite  mds  placed  side  bj  side  make  the  first  bar»  and 
the  larger,  similarly,  make  the  second  bar.  This  is  the 
simplest  form  of  common  ornamentation,  and  yet  here, 
on  this  vulgar  bird,  we  find  three  differently  marked 
sorts  of  feathers  nsed  to  produce  the  same  kind  of  do- 
sign  required.  I  need  scarcely  point  out  the  delicious 
variety,  the  exquisite  treating  of  all  formality,  whilst 
yet  the  central  idea  of  the  design  is  always  kept  in 
sight. 

The  best  time  for  seeing  perfect  feathering  is  in  the 
Winter,  and  onward  to  the  Spring  ;  then,  after  a  very 
short  honeymoon,  the  birds  settle  down  to  domestic 
drudgery  with  exemplary  ardor,  with  the  result  that  at 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks  their  tail-feathers  are  rough  and 
irr^^ar,  their  pinions  worn  and  ragged  from  constant 
contact  with  the  nest  in  sitting ;  and  by  the  time  their 
new  suit  comes  at  midsummer,  they  are  more  than  ready 
for  it.  The  Spring,  of  course,  is  the  climax  of  a  bird's 
life.  With  Bcrnpulous  care  he  arranges  hourly  his 
feathers,  all  their  markings  are  seen  to  perfection,  and 
many  peculiarities  of  decoration  are  then  and  then  alone 
Jisplayed.     The  fleshy  combs  and  protuberances  become 


THS  SPABBOW 

scarlet  and  enlarged,  and  any  one  who  has  not  seen  a 
pheasant  or  cock  grouse  at  this  season  of  love  would  be 
Astonished  at  the  alteration  from  his  normal  state.  The 
cock  pigeon  swells  that  part  of  his  body  most  adorned 
vith  iridescent  feathers  to  make  the  grandest  show  he 
can  ;  and  every  humble  finch  and  small  bird  brushes  up 
his  modest  finery. 

It  is  said  that  not  a  single  bright-colared  feather  on 
any  bird's  body  is  left  idle  or  undisplayed.  If  birds 
have  bright-colored  tails,  they  raise  them  to  their  high- 
est and  fullest  and  abase  their  heads ;  if  bright  heads, 
then  they  shake  out  their  plumes,  their  eyes  distend, 
and  their  wattles  swell ;  and  if,  as  in  some  cases,  they 
have  large  tippets  of  feathers  falling  on  both  sides  of 
th^  head,  they  coatrive  the  bewildered  hen  shall  see 
xill  the  glories  of  both  sides  at  one  glance,  and  so  drag 
all  the  feathers  of  the  far  side  round  to  the  near  side, 
making  such  a  huge  mass  that  the  face  is  nearly  hidden, 
and  the  projecting  beak  alone  shows  where  the  head 
must  be.  All  this  is  done  for  the  hen's  benefit,  and 
it  18  only  done  when  she  is  near ;  it  all  turns  on  her 
existence,  and  ceases  if  she  be  absent. 


k  FKATHEB  PATTEBK. 

To  our  mind  the  argns  pheasant,  in  the  i*emarkable 
character  of  its  patterned  feathers,  stands  alone  ;  and 
there  is  no  bird  that  is,  in  sporting  parlance,  within  a 
hundred  mUes  of  it  His  secondary  feathers,  whilst  in 
the  normal  position  on  the  wing,  are  a  curiosity  that  is 
most  staggering,  such  an  amount  of  decoration  lying  ap- 
parently hidden  and  idle  (not  like  the  familiar  peacock, 
which,  when  not  displaying  its  tail-coverts,  yet  makes  a 
beautiful  appearance,  with  great  elegance  of  line  and 
brilliancy  of  color),  and  further  lying  on  a  bird,  the 
whole  effect  of  which  is  dowdy  and  not  dismal.  It  seems 
as  if  the  design  was  misplaced  and  wasted ;  but  watch 
the  change  that  comes  over  the  bird  when  Spring  arrives. 
He  first  becomes  active  and  restless,  instead  of  sleepy 
and  heavy ;  he  runs  about  briskly,  and  from  time  to 
time  shakes  his  wings  with  a  rustling  sound,  as  if  to  get 
into  order  and  place  that  large  clump  of  feathers  that^ 
have  hitherto  looked  so  untidy  and  purposeless ;  and 
then  suddenly,  as  his  critical  future  is  well  in  front  of 
him,  he  tucks  down  his  head,  throws  up  his  wings,  and 
arches  them  high  over  his  back,  till  the  feathers  of  each 
wing  meet  and  form  a  perfect  circle,  tlie  field  of  which  is 
of  delicately  variegated  browns  ;  and  sunk  in  this  field 
seem  to  lie  rows  of  little  balls,  all  perfect  and  round, 
with  a  bright  spot  of  high  white  light  on  their  curved 
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sides,  as  if  from  the  presence  of  the  sun  itsell  Look, 
now,  aI  our  illustration  ;  although  it  loses  somewhat 
through  being  translated  into  black  and  white,  it  is  jet 
vastly  beaatifaL  On  the  feather  from  which  ttiis  ball- 
and-socket  design  was  photographed,  there  were  twenty- 
one  similar  spots,  and  every  feather  of  the  secondaries 
is  alike  and  yet  not  similar.  For  the  scheme  of  the  de- 
sign is  this :  that  there  is  a  central  light  abore  them, 
which  casts  its  highest  light  npon  them,  so  that  no  two 
balls  have  the  light  actnaUy  on  the  same  spot ;  bnt  as 
each  Ml  higher  or  lower  in  the  circle  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  so  the  light  spot  moves  with  geometric  exactness, 
so  that  the  ocelli  (as  they  are  commonly  called)  which 
come  on  those  feathers  which  are  perpendicular,  have 
the  light  ai  the  top  of  the  feather,  whilst  those  on  the 
feather  lying  horizontally  have  the  light  nearest  the 
shaft.  Further,  as  if  to  g^ve  value  to  these  delicately 
shaded  oodli,  there  are  on  the  main  field  of  the  feather 
strong  dark  spots  and  stripes  of  deep  brown,  and  on  the 
very  shaft  itself  there  are  long,  alternating  black  and 
white  stripes.  And  then,  lastly,  on  the  primaries  there 
is  the  exact  similitude  of  another  feather  lying  upon 
the  true  one.  This  inner  space  is  of  a  lighter  and  more 
delicate  tone  of  chestnut  than  the  rest,  and  is  covered 
with  minute  white  dots.  The  e£Eect  is  most  deceptive, 
and  any  one  might  well  be  excused  for  taking  these 
mock  primaries  for  true  feathers. 

Mr.  Darwin,  with  his  usual  vigor,  says,  in  regard  to 
this  exceptional  display  of  patterned  feather  :  <*  Many 
will  declare  that  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  a  female  bird 
should  be  able  to  appreciate  fine  shading  and  exquisite 
patterns.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  marvelous  fact  that  she 
should  possess  this  almost  human  degree  of  taste, 
though  perhaps  she  admires  the  general  efiect  rather 
than  each  separate  detail  He  who  thinks  that  he  can 
safely  gauge  the  discrimination  and  taste  of  the  lower 
animals  may  deny  that  the  female  argus  pheasant  can 
appreciate  such  refined  beauty,  but  he  will  then  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  exia-aordinary  attitudes 
assumed  by  the  male  during  the  act  of  courtship,  by 
which  the  wonderful  beauty  of  his  plumage  is  fully 
displayed,  are  purposeless.*' 

Now  that  is  a  conclusion  that  Mr.  Darwin  will  not 
consent  to.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  and 
the  origin  of  this  peculiar  beauty  in  the  bird's  plumes, 
it  is  certain  that  it  exists,  and  that  it  is  well  worth  far 
more  study  than  .is  usually  given  to  it  The  schemes 
of  color  are  endless,  and  are  almost  always  satisfactory, 
even  to  our  own  eyes. 

There  are  some  examples  that  are  vaMIy  different  to 
any  arrangement  of  color  that  man  would  make  ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  wait  before  we  condemn  them, 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  boundaries  of  the  laws  of  right 
and  wrong  in  color  is  far  from  complete  or  perfect.  I 
refer  to  cases  like  those  of  the  tremendously  colored 
macaws  and  parrots  of  the  Kew  World,  one  of  which  has 
nearly  every  known  color  in  alarming  prcndmity  (I  speak 
as  a  man),  with  the  result  that  it  causes  the  conventional 
lesthetic  to  shudder.  Here  is  a  statement  of  the  colors 
of  its  secondary  wing-feathers.  On  cme  side  of  the  shaft 
the  plumes  are  all  black  ;  on  the  other  side,  at  the  base, 
it  commences  with  brilliant  orange,  which  runs  into 
yellow  of  a  pure  tone,  often  blending  into  green,  and 
that  again  merges  in  a  violet-blue  ;  uid  as  the  colors  on 
one  feather  are  varied,  so  also  is  the  total  coloring.  It  is 
a  mass  of  varied  color,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  simple 
or  compound  color  that  does  not  find  a  place  in  some 
part  of  it  Of  its  utilitf  to  some  end  I  have  no  doubt ; 
'ud,  further,  I  am  ready  to  believe  also  in  its  complete  I 


rightness ;  for  we  must  ever  remember,  as  I  said  at  start- 
ing, that  the  right  way  to  see  anything  is  to  see  it  in  its 
own  native  surroundings  and  settings.  To  see  and  qob- 
sider  a  poor  macaw  with  his  eye-opening  arrangements 
of  brilliant  blue  and  gaudy  yellow  feathers  in  a  smdce- 
begrimed  city,  or  manacled  with  chains  to  a  swinging 
perch  in  the  ZocAogical  Gardms,  is  unfair  and  mislead- 
ing ;  but  think  of  him  as  sporting  in  the  dense  tang^  cl 
tropical  creepers  of  his  native  wilds  !  Ck>rgeous  flowers 
hanging  pendent  from  above  meet  and  lovingly  r^>eat 
the  colors  of  his  much-abused  feathers.  The  very  dead 
tree-trunks  are  ablaze  with  orchid  blossoms,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  one  complete  carnival  of  color.  From 
such  a  home  he  comes,  and  we  should  remember,  as  we 
have  said  always,  these  and  similar  questions  before 
hastily  criticising  adversely  any  of  nature's  marvelous 
designs. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  there  probably  would  be  no 
better  way  invented  of  inculcating  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  a  knowledge  of  the  limitiess  realms  of  beauty  in 
color  and  charms  of  delicate  design,  than  tiie  placing 
before  them  typical  examples  of  the  plumage  of  birds. 
Those  who  lean  to  tender  schemes  of  color  would  find 
help  without  end  in  the  study  of  the  feathers  of  our  own 
familiar  birds,  whilst  those  who  longed  for  a  full  palette 
and  the  whole  range  of  color  would  find  their  wildest 
fancies  beaten  by  the  winged  denizens  of  the  West 

I  have  read  treatises  and  handbooks  on  the  study  of 
color  ;  anything  more  gloomy  and  less  likely  to  appeal 
to  and  interest  the  student  we  cui  ccaroely  conceive  of. 
Their  illustrations,  too,  are  dreary  examples  of  how 
utterly  miserable  mechanical  coloring  is.  But  place 
examples  of  the  theories  to  be  insiBted  upon,  in  the 
shape  of  a  woodcock's  wing  or  the  feathers  of  the  teal, 
and  there  would  be  no  fear  of  interest  fiagging  or  lessons 
forgotten.  J£y  own  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  complementary  coloring  was  gained  from  the 
study  of  a  robin's  breast,  and  hrom  its  quiet  beauty  I 
learnt  a  truth  that,  I  rejoice  to  believe,  never* will  be 
forgotten. 


A  FATAL  SECBET. 

Thb  oyster's  sweetness,  as  we  know,  is  not  m  its 
looks  ;  and  much  admiration  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  anonymous  man  who 

"  First  broke  the  oozy  oyster's  pearly  coat, 
And  risked  the  living  morsel  down  his  throat" 

It  has  been  surmised  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  so 
for  a  punishment. 

Other  legends  go  still  further  back,  and  relate  how  tiie 
poor  human  of  the  alluvial  age  puzzled  his  weak  brain 
over  the  rough  and  flinty  shell,  which  instinct  t(dd  him 
should  contain  something  good  to  eat,  if  only  it  might 
be  got  at 

The  soft  sediments  of  river  and  sea  having  not  yet 
hardened  into  rock,  our  ancestor  could  not  apen  his 
oyster  with  a  stone.  He  stamped  on  it,  bnt  only  hurt 
his  foot  He  threw  it  in  the  air,  but  the  bXL  did  not 
break  it  He  tried  in  turn  entreaties,  flattmes,  threats, 
jokes  and  sarcasm.  No  use.  The  cKasperating  mollnsk 
remained  stolid,  deaf  and  dumb. 

Suddenly,  as  the  perplexed  man  observed  his  aged 
gprandsire  approaching,  a  novel  idea  occurred  to  him^ 
Watching  his  opportunity,  he  brought  his  oyster  down 
sharply  upon  the  aged  man's  bald  iMite.  The  shell 
cracked — so  did  the  unfortunate  cranium  with  which  it 
had  come  in  contact     The  discoverer  of   the  ofttev 
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BwiJlowed  the  delioioas  morseL  It  was  like  a  beantifal 
dream  ;  bat  the  poor  savage's  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  He 
had  not  many  hard-headed  relatives,  and  if  he  must  use 
up  one  for  each  oyster  he  ate,  the  banquet  would  not 
only  be  very  costjy,  bnt  tantalizingly  insufficient 

He  imparted  his  secret  to  a  friend.  That  very  night, 
M  he  slept,  the  friend  came  and  cracked  an  oyster  on 
his  skull  ! 

BY  THE  RIVER. 

On.Y  the  low  wind  wailiDg 

Among  tho  leafless  trees ; 
Only  the  sunset  paling, 
Only  the  gray  oloads  sailing 

Bef(Nre  the  western  breese. 

The  girl  beside  the  river, 

With  strained  ear  and  tired  eye. 

Nor  saw  the  crimson  quiver, 

Nor  heard  the  willows  shiver, 
As  the  low  wind  swept  by. 

For  sight  and  sense  were  roaming 

Aoross  the  barren  moor; 
Oh,  was  he  never  coming. 
Through  the  dull  Autumn  gloaming, 

As  in  the  days  of  yore  ? 

CNi,  bright  bhie  eyes  that  glistened. 

Oh,  happy  blush  that  rose, 
CNi,  foolish  heart  that  listened 
To  the  faithless  lips  that  christened 
His  love  the  '<  wife  he  chose"! 

How  oft  he  turned  in  leaving, 

For  yet  another  kiss  I 
How  he  soothed  the  girlish  grieving, 
And  swore  that  no  deceiving 

Should  ever  <doud  their  bliss  1 

He  left  when  Sumaier  sunUgfat 

Was  full  upon  tiie  stream. 
He  made  his  troth  her  one  light, 
And  in  the  Autumn  dim  light. 

She  faoed  her  broken  dream. 

She  knew  her  idol  shaken. 

She  knew  her  trust  was  gone. 
What  hope  dead  faith  can  waken  f 
Betrayed,  forgot,  forsaken. 

The  woman  stood— alone. 

Hushed  was  the  bitter  weeping. 
As  o'er  her  dosed  the  night; 
When  dawn  on  dark  was  creeping, 

CThe  morning  breese  was  sweeping, 
Where  brood,  and  pure,  and  white. 

The  lilies  swayed  to  cover 

The  lair,  pale  face  beneath ; 
Where,  pain  and  passion  over, 
Freed  from  a  faithless  lover. 

Sorrow  lay  hushed  in  death. 


A  DOCTOR  ON  SUPPERS. 

As  TO  STtppers,  I  have  always  heen  of  the  opinion  that 
slops  are  bad.  A  flnid  supper  generates  acid,  and  it  is 
ten  times  worse  if  beer  is  to  be  partaken  witii  it.  Beer 
and  miik  food,  or  Bonp,  would  ruin  any  digestion.  No  ; 
let  the  little  yon  do  take  be  solid,  and  easy  of  digestion  ; 
an  egg  that  has  been  pretty  well  boiled  and  allowed  to 
get  cold,  with  a  slice  of  cold  toast  and  batter,  is  a  simple 
snpper,  but  one  that  agrees.  Meat  should  not  be  eaten  ; 
nor,  as  a  rule,  fish. 

In  foot,  supper  should  really  be  an  off-put,  if  one  has 
dined  lurly  weU.    The  food  we  eat  during  the  day^-its 


quantity  and  its  quality— has  a  very  great  deal  more  to 
do  than  most  people  think  with  the  kind  of  sleep  we  ob- 
tain at  night  and  the  amount  thereof ;  and  the  kimd  ot 
sleep  is  of  far  more  importance  than  its  actual  amount. 

Disturbed,  restless,  or  dreamful  sleep  is  not  refreshing, 
no  matter  how  much  thereof  we  obtain.  Even  pleasant 
dreams  destroy  the  good  effects  of  sleep.  Now,  leaving 
heart  complaints  out  of  the  question,  I  have  always  ob- 
served that  the  species  of  complaint  known  to  medical 
men  as  irritability,  with  partial  congestion  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  digestive  organs,  whether  in  whole  or 
in  part,  is  invariably  accompanied  by  restlessness  and 
disturbed  sleep. 

The  restlessness  by  day  takes  the  form  of  nervousness 
and  excitability ;  but  by  night  there  are  often  j&ightful 
dreams.  Would  not  some  portions  of  indigestible  food 
lying  about  the  system  be  likely  to  produce  the  same 
nocturnal  symptoms  ?  I  leave  my  reiiders  to  meditate 
upon  the  question,  and  answer  it  for  themselves ;  bearing 
in  mind  that  quite  as  many,  if  not  more,  of  the  conditions 
of  health  depend  on  what  they  do  not  do  than  on  what 
they  do.  Abstemiousness  is  one  of  the  best  physios 
going. 

BELFAST. 

Belfast,  sometimes  called  the  ''Northern  Athens,*'  is 
the  largest  town  in  Ulster,  and  the  chief  mannfacturing 
OMitre  of  Irdand.  The  Borough,  by  the  last  Census, 
oontained  a  population  of  206,122,  of  whom  71,521  were 
Pfeesbyterians ;  G9,975  were  Boman  Catholics  ;  58,410 
were  Protestant  Episcopalians ;  9,141  Methodists ;  and 
9,075  ci  all  other  persuasions. .  There  are  many  hand- 
some buildings,  and  the  general  appearance  is  cheerful 
and  prepossessing ;  the  surrounding  scenery  is  varied, 
and,  in  many  parts,  picturesque  ;  a  fine  range  of  mount- 
ains, 1,100  f6et  in  hdght,  rises  at  a  short  distance  in  the 
n<»rtiiweat ;  and  down  the  Lough  the  views  are  very 
lovely,  while  many  fine  residences,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens ttid  plantations,  are  thickly  studded  on  each  shore. 

/t  Belfast "  is  a  corrupti<m  of  the  Irish  name  by  which 
it.  was  known  at  a  very  early  date — vise.,  DetafearMd^ 
«<  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  riv^  '* — ^which  accurately 
describes  its  situation  <mi  the  Eiver  Lagan  ;  or,  still  mcnw 
probably,  Ball  Fo§agkt,  signifying  ''the  town  with  a 
ditch  or  foss,'*  which,  from  ite  low  situation,  was  an- 
ciently constructed  round  the  town  to  protect  it  from  the 
tide.  Previous  to  the  English  conquests  in  Ulster,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  fortified  station,  commanding  the 
passage  of  the  river,  which  is  here  fbrdable  at  low  water. 
King  John  marched  his  army  to  this  place  in  1210,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  town  till  1316,  when  the  de- 
struction of  the  town  and  castle  by  Edward  Bruce  is  re- 
corded. Before  that  date,  however,  the  manufacture  of 
linen  seems  to  have  flourished  in  Ulster,  as,  in  1254,  we 
have  authentic  record  of  Walter  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
having  large  parcels  of  linen  woven  for  his  household  at 
Newtownards,  County  Down.  By  whom  it  was  first  in- 
troduced is  not  known,  but  probably  tiie  cultivation  of 
flax  was  encouraged  by  the  Norman  settlers  who  occupied 
Lreland  in  the  twelfth  centfiry;  but  there  was  little  pro- 
gress, and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  linen  was  of  the 
coarsest  description,  and  only  twelve  inches  wide.  After 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  however, 
when  numbers  of  Huguenot  refugees  settled  in  Ulster, 
the  linen  trade  assumed  features  of  importance.  They 
introduced  the  spinning-wheel,  which  oontinued  in 
general  use  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  From  1711 
to  1827  the  linen  trade  received  bountieB  from  Parliament 
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in  Tftrions  shapes  and  forms,  and  at  one  time  a  sum  of 
£20,(R)0  annoallj  was  Toted  bj  Parliament  for  propagat- 
ing and  improving  the  manufacture  of  linen.  In  one 
case  £200  was  voted  to  a  man  in  Belfast  to  set  up  new 
looms. 

The  Linen  Board  was  appointed  in  1711,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  flax  and 
hempen  manufactures  of  Ireland,  and  was  onlj  dissolved 
in  1828.  The  White  Linen  Hall  in  Dublin  was  then  the 
centre  of  trade. 

The  exports  of  linen  and  linen-yam  from  Ireland  be- 
tween 1728  and  1821  have  been  published  in  returns  of  the 
late  Linen  Trade  Board,  but  since  that  time  the  figures 
seem  to  have  been  merged  in  those  of  the  United  King- 
dom. It  appears  from  the  returns  named  that  in  1728 
the  quantity  of  plain  linen  exported  was  4,692,764  yards, 
together  with  11,450  cwt.  of  linen  yam,  and  that  the  ex- 
ports of  linen  had  steadily  increased  year  by  year,  the 
ligores  for  1821  being  43,607,028  yards.     The  exports  of 


shouted,  "Great  heavens!  be  careful.  Do  you  know 
what  you* are  about  ?  That  thing  is  loaded  !*'  The  ex- 
treme oddity  of  the  situation  provoked  irresistibje  mirth, 
which  cured  the  man  of  verse  of  his  morbid  tendencv. 


DEPOLAKIZING  IRON  SHIPS. 

Im  1866  proposals  were  made  by  Mr.  Evan  Hopkins, 
C.E.,  to  depolarize  the  iron  hulls  of  ships  by  means  of 
electro-magnets,  and  he  was  allowed  by  the  Admiralty  to 
experiment  on  the  Northumberland,  an  armor-plated  ship 
lying  in  the  Victoria  Docks.  With  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  finding  suitable  positions  for  the  compass,  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  depolarize  an  iron  ship  was 
very  attractive.  In  an  able  paper,  however,  read  before 
the  Boyal  Society  in  1868,  Evans  showed  that,  so  hi 
from  the  hull  of  the  Northumberland  being  depolarized,  a 
portion  of  it  was  only  temporarily,  and  therefore  danger- 
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linen  yam  were,  however,  very  fluctuating,  and  reached 
their  highest  quantity  of  42,370  cwt.  in  1780,  the  figures 
for  1821  being  9,257  cwt.  The  avei*age  value  of  linen 
yams  and  manufactures  now  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  (chiefly  from  Belfast)  is  about  twenty-seven 
and  a  half  million  dollars. 


A  DEATH  POSTPONED. 

A  DESPAiBiNO  poet  once  /contemplated  suicide.  He 
had  loaded  a  pistol  and  sent  for  a  friend  to  impart  his 
last  wishes  to  him.  The  friend  came,  and  made  not  the 
slightest  attempt  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose,  but  sat 
down  and  coolly  wrote  out  his  instructions.  Then,  while 
the  poet  was  writing  a  last  farewell  epistle,  his  friend 
carelessly  took  up  the  pistol,  which  was  at  full  cock,  ex- 
amined it,  and  pointed  it  at  the  writer.  The  latter  at 
once  with  marvelous  agility  slipped  under  the  table,  and 


ously,  polarized,  and  afterward  returned  to  its  normal 
condition,  thus  preventing  similar  experiments  being 
tried  with  other  ships  of  the  navy. 


Heikbich  Entz  and  August  Mer  have  recently  inde- 
pendently studied  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  the  Cartha- 
ginian. Both  agree  that  its  termination  was  at  the 
Island  of  Fernando  Po,  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  called  by 
Hanno  the  Isle  of  Gorillas.  The  colony  of  Thymaterion 
is  identified  by  them,  as  by  most  authors,  with  the  town 
of  Mazaghan,  and  the  promontory  of  Solo^  with  Cape 
Cantin.  The  Eiver  Lixus  is  regarded  by  Mer  as  the 
Senegal,  for  weighty  reasons,  though,  Entz  and  others 
have  favored  tfaia  Wadi  Draa,  much  further  north. 
Hanno's  Island  of  Cem^  was  probably  Goree,  and  ^^ 
Western  Horn  (or  bay)  was  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Much 
weight  attaches  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Men; 
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MAZIE. 

By  Madeline  S.  Bridges. 


"  Mazes  !" 

She  started  violently.  Her  husband's  voice  had  set 
the  blood  flashing  into  her  cheeks.  She  untied  her 
bonnet,  threw  it  with  her  gray  shawl  on  the  bed,  and 
harried  down  the  little  stair  to  answer  his  summons. 

*'  Tonll  gi'  Crofts's  boy  them  six  new  lanterns  if  he 
comes,  and  tell  'n  his  father's  a-wantin'  at  the  mouth  in 
the  morning." 

"WeUr 

**  An*  you'll  not  sit  up  for  me,  mind  that !" 

No  answer. 

"Youll  not  sit  up  for  me  !" 

She  smiled— a  scornful,  hard  smile. 

"You're  not  my  keeper  when  you're  not  here,  Mark, 
that's  one  sure  thing." 

'Tm  your  keeper  anywhere,  Mrs.  Logan.  My  bad 
luck  was  to  take  the  job  ;  but  I'll  live  up  to  it    You'd 
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better  get  Hiat  through  your  head  and  keep  it  there. 
It'll  save  you  trouble,  my  lass." 

He  flung  the  gate  to  with  a  bang,  and  strode  away  in 
the  darkness.  Mazie  turned  indoors  with  a  bitter,  burst- 
ing heart,  and  sat  down  by  the  table  where  the  lamp  was 
burning  brightly.  The  little  place  was  exquisitely  clean 
and  neat,  and  showed  evidences  of  a. woman's  taste  and 
care.  Flowers  bloomed  in  the  windows.  The  curtains 
were  snowy  white,  and  gay  chintz  coverings  made  the 
poor,  cheap  furniture  bl-ight  and  inviting,  if  was  a  homo 
where  Love  might  be  content  to  live  at  rest  and  happy. 
But  this  poor  dream  had  died  from  Mazie  Logan  s  heart. 
Six  months  of  married  life — only  six  short  months,  and 
the  anguish  of  desolation  had  settled  on  her  strong 
young  spirit.  She  was  mated  to  a  coarse  and  selfish 
man— a  handsome  brute,  full  of  animal  spirits,  willful, 
reckless,  overbearing^and  yet,  by  a  strange  contiadiotion^ 
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attractive  through  these  verj  faults.  She  had  been 
first  drawn  to  him  by  his  dogged,  persistent,  almost 
brutal,  courage,  displayed  in  a  mining  riot  which  she, 
with  hundreds  of  other  terrified  women,  had  witnessed 
down  at  the  pits  where  he  was  employed  as  overseer.  He 
had  come  to  her  afterward,  bleeding,  breathless,  triumph- 
ant, and  something  in  her  lifted  eyes  had  given  him  the 
right  to  stoop  and  kiss  her  before  them  all.  From  that 
moment  Mark  Logan's  courtship  was  a  victory. 

He  was  not  the  choice  of  Mazie*s  heart,  but  she  learned 
to  love  him  as  tender  women  learn  to  love  the  things 
that  ask  their  love,  and  they  were  married.  Mazie  had 
no  near  kin,  no  relative  save  a  disagreeable  cousin,  in 
whose  "  shop  "  she  had  kept  accounts  and  waited  on 
customers  until  Mark  came  and  took  her  away.  The 
customers  fell  off  very  perceptibly  in  numbers  titer  the 
departure  of  the  tall  young  beauty,  whose  dark,  glossy 
braids  and  wonderful  dark  eyes  had  been  the  admiration 
of  both  old  and  young. 

Timothy  Bay  could  never  forgive  his  cousin  Mazie  for 
her  marriage.  Poor  Mazie  !  sitting  lonely  now  by  the 
light  of  her  lamp,  looking  down  at  her  hands,  clasped 
hard  together  in  her  lap,  she  felt  that  she  never  could 
forgive  herself. 

The  first  week  of  her  married  life  showed  her  how 
wild  and  visionary  was  this  step  she  had  taken  in  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  How  different  from  her  pure  and 
tender  dreams  was  this  coarse,  everyday  reality.  The 
name  ''wife*'  had  fallen  upon  her  as  a  brand  that 
meant  only  slavery  and  degradation,  and  she  must  bear 
it  to  the  end. 

For  a  while  after  her  husband's  parting  words  had 
ceased  to  ring  in  her  ears,  her  heart  kept  up  its  quick 
and  angry  beating.  Her  face  wore  the  scorn  of  its  hard 
smile.  But  by  degrees  a  dreamy  tenderness  shone  be- 
neath her  heavy,  drooping  lashes  ;  her  lips  fell  into  soft, 
beautiful  curves  of  repose.  She  was  dreaming  again  the 
reverie  from  which  Mark's  boisterous  voice  had  called 
her.  .  .  .  She  is  again  in  the  little  chapel  at  the  end  of 
the  town.  The  calmness  and  blessed  sense  of  peace  are 
around  her  ;  the  swelling  notes  of  the  organ  surge  and 
tremble  down  the  air,  and  some  one  is  holding  toward 
her  an  open  book.  She  sees  the  firm  white  fingers  first, 
the  pointed  nails,  the  dazzling,  glossy  band  of  linen 
round  the  wrist.  She  feels  the  scent  as  of  flowers 
blooming  near  her,  and  now  she  is  meeting  blue,  half- 
smiling  eyes^^yes  that  say  to  her  each  time,  and  over 
and  over,  the  same  intense  muttered  words,  ''  How  beau- 
tiful you  are  !"  From  the  first  moment  this  message 
was  the  same,  when,  a  week  ago,  crossing  the  little 
bridge  by  the  mill,  this  elegant,  grand  gentleman  had 
met  her  face  to  face  with  this  meaning  in  his  glance. 
Only  a  week  ago  ! — only  a  week  her  soul  had  been  living 
through  this  eternity  of  unuttered  emotion.  Only  a 
week  of  these  strange,  unhoped-for  meetings,  these  brief 
moments  of  silent  companionship.  He  had  come  to  the 
village  church  night  after  night,  and  found  a  place  some- 
where in  her  neighborhood — a  seat  from  which  he  could 
easily  watch  her  face  all  through  the  service  ;  but  to- 
night he  had  come  to  her  side.  She  looks  up  at  him  in- 
voluntarily, helplessly,  with  white  cheeks  and  lips  apart. 
He  answers  her  beseeching  glance  with  the  same  gay, 
tender  reassurance.  A  lovely  fiush  spreads  quickly  over 
her  face,  and  dyes  to  crimson  the  little  ear  that  nestles 
imder  the  glossy,  blue-black  braids  of  hair.  A  great  wave 
of  comfort  floods  her  spirit.  The  lights,  the  music  ;  the 
happy,  ringing  voices  ;  the  calm,  protecting  presence  at 
her  side — all  seem  a  part  of  the  heavenly  benediction 
for  wlach  her  yearning  soul  has  asked  so  deeply.  1 


It  is  over.  She  is  moving  outwazd  with  the  rusUin^' 
throng,  conscious  ever  of  the  thrilling  sense  that  she  is 
still  held  by  that  kindly  watchful  gaze,  that  his  step  is 
pressing  close  uiK>n  her  footsteps.  She  nods  to  neigh- 
bors here  and  there  ;  and  now  the  chill  air  strikes  upon 
her  face.  The  stars  are  shining  above  her.  She  is  cross- 
ing the  bridge  to  the  lonely  road  that  stretches  home- 
ward, and  the  light  footstep  is  at  her  side. 

"You  must  let  me  walk  with  you  a  little  way,"  the 
deep  and  gentle  voice  says,  pleadingly,  and  Mazie  sees 
that  he  has  taken  off  his  hat,  as  to  the  highest  lady  in 
the  land,  and  holds  it  while  he  speaks.  ''  The  road  is  so 
dark,  I  wonder  yon  never  feel  afraid  to  walk  alone  ?" 

'*  I'm  never  afraid,  sir,  I  thank  you.  Ton  needn't 
trouble  !    It's  home  to  me,  this  lonely  place  is." 

Mazie's  clear  voice  shakes  a  little,  but  she  looks  round 
bravely  and  firm)  7  at  the  bended  lace  beside  her. 

"  Well,  but  I  wish  so  much  to  go  with  you  I  Only 
half  way  to  your  home,  if  you  will  allow  me  I  I  have 
seen  you  so  often  now,  and  there  never  has  been  an  op- 
portunity to  say  a  word  to  you  until  to-night" 

His  tone,  tenderly  reproachful,  is  a  new  one  to  Mazie*a 
ears.     She  is  too  strangely  moved  to  find  words  readily. 

Why  should  this  elegant  stranger,  who  looked  g^rand 
enough  to  be  lord  or  duke,  be  impatient  for  the  time 
when  he  could  speak  a  word  to  her  ? 

"  What  is  it  you  could  wish  to  say,  please  ?"  she 
asks,  calmly,  after  a  slight  pause.  'Tm  doubting  yoa 
may  take  me  for  some  one  else,  perhaps.  I'm  Mazie 
Logan.  I'm  Mark  Logan's  wife  ;  him  that's  overseer  at 
the  Upper  Pit" 

"And  I  am  Boderick  Brande.  I  have  come  down 
from  London  to  write  a  book  about  the  collieries.  That 
is  my  business,  making  books."  * 

"Yes,  sir.  Then  there's  something,  maybe,  I  could 
do  for  you,  or  my  husband  could,  maybe  ?" 

"Oh,  I  know  your  husband  already,  frank,  good  fel- 
low !  I've  been  down  the  shafts  with  him,  and  he  has 
given  me  much  information.  Oh,  no  ;  I  only  wished  to 
speak  to  you  because  I  could  not  help  wishing  it,  be- 
cause, day  and  night,  your  face  has  haunted  me,  and 
because  I  think  you  are  the  loveliest  woman  my  eyes 
have  ever  looked  on  I" 

The  sense  of  these  impassioned  words  dawns  but 
slowly  on  Mazie's  mind.  She  has  been  bred  to  admira- 
tion, to  the  rough  homage  of  men  who  nodded  to  her 
over  their  beer-pots,  and  spoke  to  her  with  their  pipes 
between  their  teeth,  but  what  name  can  she  find  for 
this  strong  yet  delicate  incense  that  floods  her  brain  like 
a  cloud  of  perfume  ?  She  is  vaguely  conscious  that  in 
some  way  it  is  wrong  for  her  to  listen.  Her  heart  beats 
faster  and  she  moves  more  quickly  on. 

Her  companion  keeps  step  with  her  for  an  instant, 
then  he  stands  still. 

"  I  will  say  nothing  more  if  I  annoy  you,"  he  says,  in 
a  grave,  dig^nifled  voice,  "and  I  will  go  no  further;  or, 
rather,  I  can  follow  you  at  a  distance,  until  I  see  yon 
safely  at  home.    It  will  not  be  the  first  time." 

Mazie  also  has  paused.  She  is  a  few  steps  ahead  of 
her  escort,  but  she  turns  and  comes  back  slowly  until 
she  stands  before  him. 

"I  doubt  youVe  no  wrong  meaning,"  she  says, 
gently;  "  but  you've  no  call  to  talk  to  a  married  woman 
like  she  was  but  a  girl  in  her  freedom.  My  beauty's 
neither  here  nor  there.  You  should  not  walk  after  me 
for  the  sake  of  that!  I'd  be  a  poor  woman,  and  not 
worth  much  place  in  the  world,  if  I  was  lonly  to  be 
liked  and  thought  of  for  my  face."iOO^lC 

Mr.  Boderick  Brande  was  looking  down  very  intently 
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at  M  much  of  the  fftoe  in  question  as  the  darkness  wonld 
permit  him  to  scan,  and  he  was  smiling  contentedlj. 

**Iwill  never  speak  of  your  beanty  again,  and  will 
neyer  think  of  it/'  he  said,  earnestly.  "  Believe  me,  yon 
never  ocndd  have  seemed  beautiful  to  me  if  I  had  not  felt 
yon  were  innocent  and  good  as  well.  You  look  as  if  you 
bad  been  true  and  patient  through  a  great  sufferiug  of 
some  kind.  It  was  that  expression  that  made  me  first 
notice  your  face.  Am  I  forgiven  ?  Will  you  try  to  think 
of  me  fus  a  friend  who  would  be  glad  to  render  you 
any  service,  or  save  you  from  any  trouble  ?" 

**Te8,"8he  said,  huskily,  for  tears  were  rising  fast. 
The  knowledge  that  her  settled  sorrow  had  begun  to 
show  an  outward  expression  was  like  a  new,  strange 
pain  to  her  heart. 

"  I  am  indeed  your  friend  I  Believe  it,  even  though 
we  should  never  speak  again  !  Now,  let  me  walk  with 
70a  as  far  as  I  may,  and  talk  to  me  ;  tell  me  what  trials 
you  have  had  to  bear — ^you,  so  young,  so  lovely  I" 

"  I  cannot  !*' she  said,  suddenly,  with  a  rising  sob. 
"  And  you  must  leave  me  now.  You  must  never  try  to 
Bee  me  any  more.  My  trouble  is  my  own.  No  one  can 
nndo  it  You're  good  and  kind,  but  it*s  not  right  I 
Bhonld  see  you  and  talk  with  you  any  more.'' 

"  Only  believe  I  am  your  friend,"  he  said,  quietly  ;  "  it 
vill  not  be  hard  for  me  to  leave  you  then  ;  nor,  I  think, 
hard  for  me  if  I  never  should  see  you  in  life  again.*' 
.    "I do  believe  it" 

"Well,  now  we  can  say  good-by  I  Good-by,  Mrs. 
Logan." 

"Good-by,  sir.  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  I  wish  you 
happy." 

Their  hands  met  in  a  lon^r  clasp. 

"But  you  -will  not  be  angry  if  I  come  to  the  little 
chapel  sometimes  ?" 

No  answer. 

"And  if  I  must  not  speak  to  you  again,  let  me  this  time 
walk  with  you  to  the  end  of  your  journey,  may  I  not  ?" 

"Well,  it  ia  not  far  now,  but  you  must  not  come 
again." 

Th<^  went  on  very,  very  slowly,  the  sense  of  sweet 
companionship  almost  unbroken  by  words.  When  at 
last  they  parted,  Mazie's  cheeks  were  dry  and  her  lips 
were  smiling  as  they  had  not  smiled  for  many  a  day. 


"Here's  a  gentleman  coming  to  look  at  the  up-stairs 
room,  Mazie.  It'll  maybe  do  him  for  his  books  and 
papers,  while  he's  wantin'  a  quiet  place  to  write  in. 
Hell  git  it  here,  I'm  thinking.  Show  'im  ther  way, 
girl    That's  the  Mrs.'s  businesss,  ain't  it,  sir  ?" 

But  Mazie  stood  looking  at  her  husband  in  speechless 
ftmazement.  Boderick  Brande  had  bowed  good-morning 
to  her,  and  was  standing  hat  in  hand  in  the  vine-clad 
porok 

"Well,  well,  what's  to  pay?  The  gentleman  knows 
it's  only  a  poor  place.  Show  him  it  and  have  done.  He'll 
Ua  ii  or  leave  it,  that's  all !" 

"It's  not  fit  It  wouldn't  suit  the  gentleman,  Mark," 
ahe  said,  stammeringly  ;  '*  I  know  it  wouldn't." 

"Be  pleased  to  follow  me,  sir,  and  we'll  find  out," 
said  Mark,  good-humoredly  enough,  beginning  to  mount 
the  stairs. 

Mr.  Brande  followed,  but  not  without  a  deprecating 
glance  at  Mazie.  She  walked  into  her  little  kitchen  and 
shut  the  door,  and  stood  there  leaning  against  it  and 
panting  like  a  hunted  deer. 

The  footsteps  rang  overhead  for  a  minute  or  two,  then 
&ey  sounded  on  the  stairs  again.  Mark  called  Mazie, 
loudly,  by  her  name.    She  did  not  »tir.    In  a  moment 


more  he  pushed  against  the  door.  Then  shie  seem^  to 
wake  as  from  a  dreams  She  moved  away  a  little  axid 
turned  to  look  at  him  as  he  entered.  | 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ? — ^you  heard  me  call, 
I  suppose  ?  The  gentleman's  gone,  but  the  place  is 
taken  for  a  month.  You'll  have  to  get  to  work  now 
and  side  it  up."  ' 

"Mark,  he  mustn't  come  here."  The  words  broke 
from  her  into  a  cry.  We  can't  let  that  man  eiiter  our 
house  to  live  !" 

"  Can^t  we  ?  /  can.  He'll  send  a  few  things  this  after- 
noon. What's  the  matter  with  you,  Mazie  ?  Are  you 
afraid  you'll  wear  your  broom  out  keepin'  clean  ?" 

"Mark,  don't  let  him  come  1"  She  put  both  hands 
on  her  husband's  arm,  imploringly.  "  I've  not  asked  you 
for  a-many  things,  have  I,  since  we  married,  but  I  ask 
you,  and  I  beg  you,  not  to  let  him  come  !" 

*'  Well,  he's  comin',  my  lass  I  It's  settled  now.  What's 
got  wi'  you  ?    Do  you  know  aught  as  is  against  him  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  she  faltered,  turning  away  and  mechanic- 
ally taking  up  a  piece  of  work  from  her  basket.  "  Only 
there's  places  enough  i'  the  town.  He's  no  call  to  come 
this  length  for  a  lodging." 

"  Well,  he's  got  one  for  a  month,  any  way,  and  the 
money's  in  my  pocket.  A  new  dress'U  come  out  01  it 
for  you,  too,  when  I  get  it  changed.  That's  the  talk,  now 
isn't  it,  Mazie  ?  You'll  not  have  to  feed  him.  He'll  go 
to  the  hotel  below  for  meals,  and  do  you  do  your  best 
for  him  while  he's  here,  that's  all !" 

Mark  went  away,  whistling  in  high  good-humor. 
Mazie  could  see  that  he  had  been  drinking,  but  that 
of  late  had  been  an  everyday  occurrence.  It  did  not 
matter — nothing  mattered  now.  She  had  given  herself 
up  to  Fate. 

In  the  afternoon  some  pretty  furniture  came  for  the 
little  room  that  was  in  perfect  readiness  to  receive  it.  It 
was  after  dark  when  Mr.  Brande  himself  arrived.  Mark 
was  smoking  on  the  porch,  having  staid  at  homo  for  the 
occasion.  Mazie  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  she  ap- 
peared presently  in  obedience  to  her  husband's  call  and 
stood  in  the  doorway,  her  beautifully  molded  figure 
showing  in  full  relief  against  the  light  within. 

Boderick  Brande  was  used  to  silks  and  laces,  but  he 
wondered,  dreamily,  if  any  dress  that  woman  ever  wore 
was  half  such  a  marvel  of  grace  as  Mazie's  coarse  serge 
gown,  pink  neckerchief  and  apron  of  bleached  linen,  or 
if  in  the  world  again  there  could  be  found  such  wealth 
of  jetty  hair  on  such  a  graceful  head.  She  gave  him  a 
civil  good-evening,  and  listened  patiently  to  her  husband's 
commands,  then  withdrew.  Boderick  saw  her  presently 
carrying  a  lighted  lamp  up  to  his  room.  Instantly  tha 
beginning  of  a  poem  came  into  his  mind.  He  did  not 
sleep  that  night  until  he  had  finished  it. 

Boderick  Brande  had  been  under  the  same  roof  with 
Mazie  Logan  nearly  a  month,  and  Mazie  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  his  presence,  as  people  will,  in  time,  to  the 
strangest  conditions  miposed  on  them  by  Fate.  On  the 
day  following  his  arrival  they  had  a  long,  earnest  talk, ' 
and  since  then  few  words  had  passed  between  them,  but 
eyes  spoke  to  eyes  so  constantly  that  little  seemed  left 
unsaid.  After  all,  perhaps,  words  would  have  been  a 
safer  form  of  expression  than  this  mute,  thrilling  speech 
that  passed  from  soul  to  soul.  Mark  had  been  kinder  to 
Mazie  since  the  advent  of  the  stranger,  but  enough  of  his 
natural  roughness  in  word  and  manner  remained  to  ex- 
plain to  Boderick  fully  the  sadness  in  Mazie's  beautiful 
eyes.  ^lazie's  pride  had  made  her  very  careful  to  avoid 
giving  her  husband  any  cause  for  anger  against  her,  and 
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Bodoriok*8  tender  sympathy  toward  her  had  softened  her 
whole  being  to  a  new,  womanly  gentleness.  It  was  not 
hard  for  her  now.to/bear.  "the.sdngs  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageons  iortnne."  Her  life  had  pat  on  strong,  invisible 
armor ;  the  blows  glanced  aside  that  nsed  to  hnrt  and 


enough  all  day  with  her  work  and  her  happy  thooghts. 
Now,  as  the  night  wore  on,  anxiety  and  fear  came  with  it 
She  had  been  listening  for  his  footstep  so  long  that  she 
had  lost  connt  of  time,  and  bega^  to  think  it  mnst  he 
nearly  morning.    Moving  softly  to  the  door,  at  last^  she 
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wonnd  her.     All  the  world  seemed  changed  to  Mazie  and 

made  beautiful,  until  one  night 

She  had  been  sitting  watching  for  Mark  from  the 
window — it  was  very,  very  late.  He  had  been  drinking 
heavily  for  some  days,  and  left  her  in  the  morning  with 
an  oath  by  way  of  fkr^ell,  but  she  had  been  happy 


opened  it  noiselessly,  intending  to  go  down-stairs  and 
look  at  the  little  clock  on  the  mantel,  but  the  door  of 
Mr.  Brande*s  room  stood  open  wide  ;  his  light  was  burn- 
ing brightly,  and  he  was  looking  at  her  with  a  smile. 

''You're  not  awake  all  this  long  time,  sir  ?    It's  late, 
isn't  it  ?— verv  late  ?"  '^ 
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''Ck>meand 
«ee," —  he 
held  his 
watch  to- 
ward her— 
"my  eyes 
are  tired  to- 
night" 

She  then 
crossed  the 
threshold  un- 
hesitatingly 
and  stood  by 
his  side,  look- 
ing down  at 
the  little 
time-piece. 

"It's  mid- 
night, just." 
•*My  poor 
Mazie  I  Yon 
haye  been 
watching, 
and  I  haye 
been  watch- 
ing with  yon. 
Poor,  anxi- 
ous girl  !" 

•*0h,  you 
are  kind,  but 
I'm  used  to 

waiting  for  Mark."  She  tried  to  smile,  but  her  lips 
trembled  at  the  comers  and  she  turned  her  head  away. 
"He  must  come  soon  now,  Mazie  !"  He  took  her  hand 
gently  between  his  own.  ''  Do  you  know  that  I  have  been 
sitting  here  thinking  how  soon  the  time  must  come  when 
I  can  see  you  no  more,  when  I  can't  even  keep  you  com- 
pany waiting  for  Mark  !  And  I  wonder  what  I  will  do 
with  my  life  after  that,  and  what  you  will  do  with  yours  ! 
Mj  poor  child,  is  it  to  be  year  after  year  like  this  f   Do 

you  think  your 
soul  will  be  s^ng 
enough  lo  bear  it  ?" 
She  put  her  hand 
up  to  her  eyes  a 
moment,  pressing 
back  the  tears, 
then  looked  down 
steadily  at  the 
handsome,  plead- 
ing face. 

"What's  left 
else  to  me  but  to 
bear  it?  What's  left 
else  to  any  married 
woman  ?  I'm  only 
thankful  to  God- 
so  thankful  I' ye  no 
children  !" 

A  sob  would 
force  itself  past 
her  lips. 

"But  I  can't 
bear  it  for  you, 
Mazie.  How  can 
I  go  away  from 
yon"— he  drew 
her  to  his  side  un- 
checked,and  loaned 


his  head 
against  her 
arm — ''and 
picture  you 
here,  night 
after  night, 
lonely  and 
unlo  y  ed, 
your  great, 
sweet  nature 
wasted,  your 
beauty  cast 
away  ?  Tell 
me,  how  I 
can  bear  this 
misery  for 
you  and  for 
myself  ?" 

"Oh,  I  do 
not  know," 
she  said,  sob- 
bing wildly. 
"You  — you 
shouldn't 
haye  come. 
It's  harm  to 
both  of  us — 
it's  sin  and 
sorrow.  The 
sooner  you 
go  the  better 
stood  beside  her, 
pierced   him 


— the   better  for  me."    He  rose,  he 
strangely  agitated.     Her  frankness    had 
like  the  cry  of  a  helpless  child. 

"Yes,  Mazie,  you  are  right."    He  spoke  the  words 
with  strong  effort.     "We  must  part.     I  meant  to  tell 
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yon  that  to-morrow  or  the  oext  day  I  must  leave  Grans- 
toQ.  I  am  called  awaj— abroad  for  a  year  or  so — and, 
oh,  but  Mazie,  Mazie  I  is  it  wicked  for  me  to  think  that 
if  you  cared  for  me — let  me  say  it,  dear,  this  once — as  I 
care  for  you,  if  you  trusted  me,  if  you  had  in  your  heart 
a.  hundredth  part  of  the  love  that  bums  in  mine,  you 
would  come  with  me " 

She  started  as  if  an  electric  shock  had  passed  through 
her,  then  stood  perfectly  still,  looking  straight  before 
her  with  dilated  eyes.  Boderick's  arm  encircled  her 
gently.     She  did  not  heed. 

"  Mazie,  we  could  go  where  no  one  would  ever  know 
us,"  he  continued,  scarcely  above  a  whisper.  **You 
would  be  safe  with  me  always.  It  is  not  my  fault,  dear, 
nor  is  it  yours,  that  I  cannot  claim  you  before  the 
i^orld " 

She  moved  back  quickly,  pushing  him  from  her  with 
all  her  strength. 

"Mark  is  coming  I    I  hear  his  footsteps." 

'*  Mazie,  dearest  !*' 

"Yes!    IteU  you  yes." 

She  flung  away  his  clasp  and  hurried  down  the  stair- 
way.    Boderick  closed  his  door  and  locked  it  noiselessly. 

It  was  indeed  Mark,  flushed  and  unsteady,  but  not  in 
the  helpless  state  of  intoxication  that  made  him  like  a 
child  in  Mazie's  hands. 

"  You've  been  settin*  up  again,  and  cryin'  again."  He 
eyed  Mazie  with  a  look  that  was  meant  to  be  tolerant. 
•*  Well,  it's  all  you're  good  for,  and  I  don't  see  as  it 
does  me  any  harm." 

"I  thought  you  might  want, help,"  she  answered, 
tremblingly.  "I  was  afraid  mi^rbe  you'd  not  be  able 
to  get  up-stairs  alone." 

"  Don't  trouble  about  that.  I've  come  to  fetch  some- 
thing. You  won't  see  me  here  till  morning.  I've  got 
things  on  hand  to-night." 

**Mark  I  you're  not  going  out  again." 

"That's  just  ii  I'm  going  out  to  stay  out."  He 
walked  unsteadily  to  the  shelf  in  the  corner  and  took 
down  a  pair  of  brass  knuckles,  which  he  dropped  into 
his  pocket  Then,  with  a  threatening  air,  he  returned  to 
Mazie.  "No  words  out  of  you  about  this  !  Lock  the 
door  and  get  to  bed.    You  hear  me,  now  ?" 

**  Is  there  trouble  at  the  pits  ?"  she  faltered. 

"There's  no  trouble  at  the  pits  as  I  know  of;  but 
there'll  be  trouble  here.  I  want  no  talk,  Mazie,  mind 
that  1" 

She  walked  after  him,  quickly  and  firmly,  to  the  door. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  him  and  kept  it  there. 

"  Mark,  you  mustn't  leave  me  here  to-night."  All  the 
color  had  gone  from  her  face.  She  was  shaking  from 
head  to  foot     "  I  tell  you  you  mustn't  leave  me  !" 

"I  mustaU,  eh?  Is  that  the  word?"  He  eyed  her 
scornfully.     "I'd  like  to  know  why,  mistress?" 

"Because  I  can't  stay,"  she  answered,  breathlessly. 
:  **  1  can't  stay  here  alone  !" 

He  stared  at  her  a  moment. 

"Alone  ?    Isn't  what's  his  name  up-stairs  ?" 

She  flashed  on  him  the  strangest  look  that  ever  passed 
from  a  woman's  eyes. 

"I  won't  stay,  Mark  !  If  you  go,  I  shall  certainly 
go  with  you,  too." 

"  Youll  what  ?" 

He  seemed  for  a  moment  speechless  with  rage. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  pale  and  quiet;  "I'll  follow 
you.    I  won't  be  left.    I've  made  my  mind  to  that" 

"When  I  tell  you  to  stay  here  at  home,  them's  mj 
orders.    You'll  follow  me,  will  you  ?" 

"IwilL" 


"Well,  we'll  see." 

They  were  standing  in  the  little  hall  together.  From 
a  nail  on  the  wall  behind  him  Mark  pulled  down  a  piece 
of  leather  bridle  that  was  hanging  there,  eaught  Mazie 
by  both  arms  and  forced  her  back  into  the  little  parlor. 
She  struggled  violently,  but  uttered  no  sound  nor  cry. 
He  went  in  with  her  an4  closed  the  door. 

A  motient  later  Boderick  Brand e,  moving  restl^slj 
about  his  room  up-stairs,  heard  a  strange  stamping  noise, 
a  succession  as  of  queer,  dull  thuds,  and  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  fall.  He  started  and  listened  attentively,  thinking 
it  might  be  Mark  in  a  worse  condition  than  usual,  per- 
haps resisting  Mazie's  e£Ebrts  to  help  him  ;  but  at  that 
instant  the  house  door  banged  loudly,  and  Mark's  step 
went  quickly  down  the  boarded  walk.  He  knew  the 
heavy  tread  too  well  to  be  mistaken.  It  was  firmer  than 
usual ;  but  what  errand  could  take  him  from  his  home  at 
that  late  hour  ?  And  Mazie  ?  If  Mark  had  been  ill- 
treating  her,  she  would  surely  have  made  some  outoiy. 
He  went  into  the  hall  and  leaned  over  the  stair-raiL  The 
house  was  perfectly  silent  A  rim  of  light  shone  under 
the  parlor  door.  He  waited  minutes  and  minutes,  ex- 
pecting to  hear  some  reassuring  sound,  but  the  oppres- 
sive stillness  continued  until  he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
He  descended  quickly  in  sudden  dread,  and  threw  open 
the  parlor  door.  Mazie  lay  where  she  had  fallen,  partly 
on  the  floor,  partly  against  the  gay,  chintz-covered 
lounge,  her  black  hair  hanging  loose  to  her  knees,  her 
dress  half  torn  from  her  arms  and  shoulders,  and  the 
bare,  beautiful  skin  crossed  with  livid  stripes. 

"  Mazie  I" 

He  stooped  and  lifted  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  child, 
but  she  struggled  away  from  his  embrace  and  stood 
leaning  with  one  hand  on  a  chair. 

"  I  fell !"  she  said,  panting  and  looking  at  him  like 
some  wild,  desperate  creature  at  bay. 

Boderick  laid  his  clinched  fist  on  the  table. 

"  I  will  have  his  life  1"  he  said,  slowly.  "  He  will  die 
for  this  I" 

Then,  with  a  step,  he  stood  at  Mazie's  side.  He  laid 
his  face  down  on  her  bruised  shoulder  and  kissed  the 
cruel  marks. 

"Oh,  God  I"  he  murmured,  almost  sobbing,  "you 
suffered  this,  and  I  was  near  you  and  did  not  know  I 
Was  that  fair  to  me,  Mazie  ? — to  your  lover  who  would 
die  for  you  ?" 

She  pat  one  hand  on  his  head,  and,  with  a  sort  of 
anguished  smile,  looked  down  at  him. 

"  And  that's  the  truth  I"  she  said,  brokenly.  "  You  are 
my  lover  I  An  ignorant,  poor  soul  like  me  I  I  believe  it ;  I 
believe  it  now  I  It's  wrong,  I  know,  but  other  things  aze 
wrong  !    The  world's  wrong  for  most  of  us  I" 

"For  you,  my  poor,  poor  darling  I  my  wounded  dove  I 
it  has  been  very  wrong  1"  he  answered,  tremulously. 
"  Mazie,  you  must  come  with  me  now.  You  must  let 
me  care  for  you.  There  is  room  enough  on  this  earth  for 
us  all  to  be  happy  in,  and  God  knows  you  have  suffered 
your  share.    Let  me  show  you  now  what  love  can  do." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  calmly;  "I  am  going  with  you." 
Her  smile  wrung  his  heart  "  We  will  go  to-nigLt  1 
tried  to  save  myself.  I  was  afraid  that  Mark  would  leave 
me  with  you  here  alone.  I'm  not  afraid  now.  That's 
over  with.  But  listen,  dear  1  I  know  what  I'm  going  to ! 
I  don't  ask  you  to  love  me  always.  No,  nor  for  long. 
Men  can't,  I  think  ;  but  oh,  be  kind  to  me,  be  kind ! 
Afterward,  when  we  are  not  lovers  any  more,  think 
of  me  as  if  I  were  your  sister  that  had  gone  astray, 
and  never  scorn  me  as  men  do  I    Promise,  promise  t" 

She  was  still  holding  his  head  and  looldng  down  a4 
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him  with  her  dark,  imploring  gaze,  but  there  was  no 

passion  in  their  meeting  eyes,  nor  in  the  ton<)h  with 

which  thej  clasped  eaoh  other. 
"I  will.    I  do.    God  helping  me,  I  promise." 
"And  Mark,  you  will  not  harm  himf    No,  not  in  any 

way  ?    He  will  be  hurt  enough  !" 
She  laid  her  face  down,  sobbing,  on  Boderick*s  arm. 

Mazie  was  hurrying,  cloaked  and  vailed,  through  the 
gateway  of  her  little  home  for  the  last  time.  Roderick 
had  already  gone  on  to  the  station  before  her,  where  they 
were  to  meet  and  take  the  early  train  to  London.  There 
was  danger  in  their  being  seen  together,  while  if  Mazie 
alone  were  encountered  wandering  abroad  at  that  un- 
Beemly  hour,  people  would  merely  think  she  was  in 
search  of  her  erring  husband  and  give  her  sympathy  as 
she  passed  on.  She  heard  the  gate-latch  click  behind  her 
for  the  last  time,  and  turned  her  face  resolutely  toward  the 
new,  strange  life  that  awaited  her  as  if  she  had  always 
known  this  hour  must  come.  The  road  was  very  dark 
under  the  shadow  of  the  skirting  trees,  but  high  above,  in 
the  eastward,  the  silver  dawn'  was  rising,  clear  and  still. 
No  murmur  of  life  had  yet  begun  to  stir  in  the  hedges  or 
among  the  overhanging  boughs,  but  before  Mazie  had 
walked  a  hundred  yards  a  very  definite  sound  forced 
itself  on  her  ear.  Some  one  was  coming  toward  her  from 
the  village,  and  coming  quickly,  too.  Her  first  thought 
was  of  her  husband,  and  she  drew  back  and  stood  in  the 
shadow,  looking  anxiously  along  the  road.  The  foot  did 
not  soxmd  like  Mark's,  and  in  a  moment  more  she  was 
breathing  freely.  The  figure  that  came  in  view  was  very 
tall  and  awkweord,  every  way  unlike  the  one  she  dreaded 
to  see. 

It  was  coming  to  her,  nevertheless.  A  neighbor's  face 
was  looking  at  her  strangely,  and  a  neighbor's  voice  was 
saying,  in  low,  odd  tones  : 

"  Were  you  lookin'  for  Aim,  missis  ?  They're  bringing 
him  along.  I  came  up  to  tell  you.  Don't  you  be  fright- 
ened. Hell  maybe  not  be  much  the  worse.  The  boys  is 
got'im  on  a  stretcher-like." 

"What  I" she  asked,  hoarsely;  ''something's  wrong wi' 
Mark?" 

"  They'd  a  fight  below,  the  boys  had,  and  Mark  he  was 
downed.  He  laid  like  a  log  till  they  took  him  up.  He'll 
maybe  have  some  bones  broke,  but  don't  you  take  on 
now,  missis.  It's  like  he  might  get  over  it,  the  doctor 
said." 

She  was  walking  rapidly  down  the  road,  as  if  there  was 
nothing  else  in  the  world  left  for  her  to  do  but  to  reach 
her  husband's  side.  She  felt  no  impulses  of  love,  neither 
pity  nor  forgiveness,  only  that  she  must  be  near  him  if  he 
needed  aid.  As  she  came  out  into  a  clear  space  on  the 
road  she  saw  the  slowly  moving  crowd  of  men  with  a 
burden  in  their  midst.  At  a  signal  from  the  young 
Burgeon  who  walked  with  them,  they  set  the  stretcher 
down,  and  as  she  approached  stood  apart  from  it  and 
her.  Under  a  slowly  brightening  sky,  in  the  wqnderful 
hush  of  dawn,  the  husband  and  the  wife  were  looking  at 
each  other  with  sad,  white  faces. 

"Do  you  know  me,  Mark  ?" 

The  great  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes  and  rolled  heavily 
down  his  face. 

"I  can't  move  my  hands,  Mazie  ;  the  hands  that  hurt 
you  hard  last  night.  It's  right  they're  punished."  She 
had  to  stoop  her  head  low  over  his  mouth  to  hear  the 
words.  *'  But  Mazie,  for  sake  of  Him  as  forgives  poor 
sinners,  say  ye  forgive  me  now  V* 

"Yes,  Mark ;  yes." 

"Pull  and  free?" 


•«Oh,  fuU  and  free." 

"Then  kiss  me  once,  my  girL  You've  been  a  good, 
good  wife  to  me." 

"  Oh,  hush,  Mark,  hush,  for  God's  sake." 

Her  face  was  twisted  with  a  tearless  agony. 

"I'd  say  it  to  the  world,"  he  answered,  smiling 
through  all  his  pain.  "A  good,  good  wife,  and  no  one 
can't  say  different.  Stay  with  me,  Mazie  ;  take  hold  of 
this  cruel  hand,  dear,  and  walk  beside  me.  We  will 
soon  be  home." 

The  surgeon  made  a  hurried  signal  to  the  bearers, 
and  spread  a  white  handkerchief  gently  over  Mark's  face. 
They  lifted  the  stretcher  and  moved  slowly  on.  Mazie 
walked  by  her  husband's  side  back  to  the  little  home 
she  had  deserted.  ___ 

Boger  Brande,  pacing  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
station  platform,  watching  eagerly  along  the  road  in  a 
fever  of  impatience,  stood  suddenly  still  and  listened 
with  a  growing  pallor,  to  the  voices  of  two  men  who 
were  heaping  baggage  on  a  trundle  car  near  him. 

"  Aye,  he's  killed  for  sure,  poor  Mark.  He  wom't  a 
good  'n  to  tackle ;  but  he's  been  drinkin'  the  days  back, 
and  fellas  from  the  lower  mouth  as  had  a  grudge  set 
on  him,  so  they  say.  His  toime  had  comed,  annyway. 
Shove  the  lower  end,  Jake." 

"  An'  thar's  no  tellin'  who  done  it  for  sairtain  ?" 

"  Tha'U  find  'n  out,  man,  sure  for  that.  Them's  as 
had  a  grudge  on  Mark  Logan  is  well  khowed  'n  Cran- 
ston." 

"Ay,  it's  well  as  he's  left  no  family  wi'out  support, 
too." 

''  Only  his  misses.  She  wan  comin'  down  the  road  a 
bit  to  look  for  'n,  tha'  sed,  when  tha'  carried  'n  up.  Lift 
a  bit  more  this  way,  the  other  box  '11,  maybe,  fit  in  here." 

Boderick  started  like  a  sleeper  from  some  baleful 
dream.  He  walked  quickly  along  the  platform  trying  to 
realize  the  significance  of  tiie  words  he  had  overheard— 
their  significance  for  him.  This,  then,  was  the  reason 
he  had  waited  in  vain,  and  now  she  would  not  come ! 
It  seemed,  for  a  moment,  impossible  to  comprehend, 
to  believe.  His  thoughts  jostled  each  other  in  painful 
confusion. 

Mazie  was  free.  This  fact  was  the  first  to  stand  out 
vividly  before  him,  and  his  brain  gradually  began  its 
course  of  keen  analysis.  Now  that  the  way  was  clear, 
now  that  no  obstacle  stood  between  him  and  his  desire, 
he  could  see  a  hundred  reasons  against  its  honorable 
fulfillment  that  had  not  opposed  themselves  to  his  less 
honorable  intent.  He  had  been  willing  to  accept  the 
whole  sacrifice  of  Mazie's  lif e^because  he  loved  her ;  but 
that  was  a  very  different  thing  from  making  sacrifices  of 
his  own  for  the  same  reason.  This  lovely,  passionate, 
uncultured  creature,  ardently  as  he  worshiped  her 
beauty,  deeply  as  he  felt  her  charm,  was  he  prepared  to 
take  her  to  the  place  at  his  side  in  the  face  of  the  world* 
especially  his  own  little  literary  world,  where  neither 
grace,  goodness  nor  beauty  could  fill  the  place  of  book- 
ish culture  ?  Mazie,  a  widow,  at  her  dead  husband's 
side,  was  surely  a  different  Mazie  from  the  outraged 
woman,  fiushed,  palpitating,  desperate  in  her  glorious 
beauty,  ready  to  fling  to  the  winds  the  bonds  that  held 
her  for  his  sake.  The  shadow  of  Death  had  come  be- 
tween them.  He  felt  its  chilL  It  would  be  well,  at 
least,  for  both  of  them,  he  argued,  to  let  some  time 
pass,  and  well  for  him  to  think  the  matter  out  rationally 
and  calmly,  away  from  the;  bewildering  influence  of 
}  Mazie's  voice  and  eves.         digitized  \:  , 
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new,  tmtried  life  together,  oame  thundering  down  the 
track,  and  Roderick,  catching  np  the  little  valise  that 
held  his  MSS.,  stepped  on  board  alone. 


It  was  years  before  Roderick  Brande  conld  quite  for- 
get the  beautiful  North  country  woman  whose  life  he 
had  so  nearly  ruined  ;  but  he  only  saw  her  onoe  again. 
Before  quitting  England  he  had  sent  her  a  letter  o£Eering 
help  and  sympathy,  and  inclosing  a  bank  note.  The 
money  came  back  to  him  by  return  mail  without  an  ac- 
companying word,  and  he  felt  that  for  the  present,  at 
least,  no  further  demonstration  would  be  advisable  in 
that  direction. 

When  he  returned  to  England  nearly  two  years  had 
passed  away,  and  yet  almost  his  first  impulse  was  to  run 
down  to  Cranston,  if  only  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  face 
that  had  haunted  him— that  would  haunt  him  always,  he 
began  to  think.  He  put  aside  imperative  social  duties 
and  made  the  jour- 
ney, a  sort  of  peni- 
tent pilgrimage,  not 
wholly  devoted  to 
regret,  nor  entirely 
devoid  of  vague,  in- 
definable hope.  Of 
course  he  could 
not  marry  Mazie, 
that  was  every  way 
impossible  ;  but  it 
would  relieve  his 
mind,  and  do  no 
harm  in  any  way, 
simply  to  see  her 
again,  himself,  per- 
haps, unseen. 

It  was  early 
Spring  and  early 
morning  when  he 
arrived  at  the  little 
dusty  village,  and 
walked  through  the 
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unchanged,  familiar  streets.  A  little  more  coal  dust,  a  few 
more  straggling  houses,  some  slight  attempt  at  showinees 
in  the  shop  windows,  otherwise  the  place  seemed  quite 
unaltered.  He  found  himself  remembered  well,  and 
heartily  greeted  as  he  passed  along  the  town  to  the  quiet 
little  hotel  at  the  upper  end.  This  had  changed  hands, 
and  here  he  was  received  as  a  stranger,  and  allowed  to 
eat  his  breakfast  and  read  the  newspapers  in  a  state  of 
solitary  gprandeur  that  would  scarcely  have  been  per- 
mitted under  the  former  rigime.  He  lounged  about 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
boldly  inquire  as  to  the  fate  of  Mark  Logan's  widow, 
yet  strangely  dreading  to  resolve  his  uncertainty  into  any 
certain  form.  At  last,  as  the  days  advanced  in  warmth 
and  pleasantness,  he  stroUed  out  into  the  sunshine  and 
across  the  bridge  where  he  had  first  met  Mazie,  and  so 
along  the  road  he  had  so  often  traversed,  on  and  on  to 
the  white  gate  of  the  little  garden.    The  place  had  been 

improved,  he  saw 
at  a  glanoe,  and 
wore  an  aspect  of 
comfort  and  even 
respectability. 
There  was  a  bright 
knocker,  now,  on 
the  hall  door ;  the 
garden  plots  were 
neatly  outlined  by 
gravel  walks,  and 
the  hawthorn 
hedge  showed  care- 
ful trimming. 

"It  is  probably 
no  longer  Mazie*s 
home,*'  Boderick 
thought,  pausing 
half  unconsciously 
beside  the  gate.  **I 
was  foolish  to  sup- 
pose she  could 
still  %e    here." 
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Then,  on  the  nexl  instant,  he  was  looking  at  her 
iaoe  to  face.  She  had  stepped  from  the  poroh 
holding  a  dark  -  eyed  child  bj  the  arm,  a  tinj, 
dimpled  creature,  just  beginning  to  walk,  and  did 
not  raise  her  eyes  from  watching  the  tottering 
feet  as  she  advanced  toward  him.  "Mazie."  The 
word  broke  from  his  lips.  He  entered  the  gate 
qoioklj,  patting  out  both  his  hands  in  warm,  im- 
pnlsiye  greeting.  It  was  so  wonderful  to  see  her 
again — the  dark,  handsome  face,  the  jetty  braids, 
the  ]>erfect  contour  of  arm  and  shoulder.  All 
the  beauty  that  his  mind  had  dwelt  on  was  again 
before  his  sight  She  had  been  smiling  at  the 
baby,  but  her  smile  died  as  she  saw  him.  She 
gave  him  one  hand.  He  held  and  clasped  it, 
and  they  stood  looking  at  each  other  in  silence 
for  a  long  minute. 

"You  remember  me,  then?  You  have  not 
forgotten  your  friend?"  Roderick  asked,  when 
he  could  find  voice  enough  to  speak  steadily. 

The  large,  steadfast  gaze  of  her  dark  eyes  had 
brought  back  a  rush  of  memories  that  almost 
overswept  hif>  calmness. 

*' Surely  not,"  she  answered,  with  a  kind  of 
wonder  in  her  tone.  "  You*re  but  little  changed 
—browner,  maybe  ;  but  it's  not  like  I'd  forget 
you,  anyway,  Mr,  Brande." 

''And  you  are  Mazie  still."  His  heart  was 
beating  painfully  fast  "Beautiful  as  ever;  but 
you  are  happier  now  !' 

Her  face,  indeed,  wore  an  expression  of  deep 
contentment,  and  her  smile,  when  it  came,  was 
very  tranquiL  His  eyes  followed  her  fond  glance 
to  the  little  uplifted  face  beside  her. 

"Yes.  I  see  your  eyes  and  hair,  Mazie.  You 
are  married  again  !" 

The  words  were  hard  to  say,  but  they  must  be 
uttered. 

"This  is  my  little  girl.  I'm  married  still  to 
Mark,  sir,  if  you  mean  thatf' 

"Mark  I    Is  Mark  aUve  ?" 

"Mark's  alive,  surely,  didn't  you  know  ?" 

"I  heard  he  was  dead.  That  he  was  killed 
the  morning  that  I — that  we — that  I  went  away. 
I  heard  so  afterward  !    And  it  wasn't  true  ?" 

"He  was  badly  hurt,"  she  answered,  gravely^ 
A  deep  blush  had  crimsoned  her  face.  "They 
brought  him  in  for  dead.  It  was  hours  he  lay 
like  that,  and  the  doctors  said  he'd  never  raise 
his  head.  Times  and  times  we  thought  he  was 
gone,  but  God's  spared  him  to  a  better  life. 
He's  not  the  Mark  you  used  to  know,  sir ;  he's  a 
changed  man— a  good  father  and  kind  husband." 

"It  was  your  work,  Mazie.  I  see  it  in  your 
face,"  Boderick  said,  impetuously. 

"  I  don't  know.  Maybe  I  Mark  says  I  saved 
him  soul  and  body.  Nine  weeks  I  stayed  at  his 
bedside,  day  and  night.  Times  he  was  so  low  he 
couldn't  hear  nor  answer  me ;  but  he's  lived  to 
pay  me  over  and  over  again  with  his  love  and 
kindness." 

"You  noble  woman!"  There  was  something 
like  moisture  iu  Boderiok's  blue  eyes.  "And 
you  forgave  him  all  ?" 

"I  thought  he'd  maybe  never  speak  to  me 
again,"  she  said,  in  a  very  low  voice,  "and  I 
knew  that  I— that  I  had  something  in  my  mind 
to  be  sorry  for  and  to  be  forgiven  for  if  he  was 
spared.    You  were  wrong  to  show  me  away  from 
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XDj  duty,"  she  added,  slowly  fixing  him  with  her  earn- 
est, tender  eyes.  "  And  I  thank  my  God  Almighty  for 
the  trouble  that  stopped  my  way.  I  was  going  to  yon 
o^ly  for  that." 

"Mazier*he  murmnred,  brokenly.  Her  gentleness 
seemed  to  strike  him  like  a  sconrge. 

**  It  was  heavy  and  hard  to  bear,"  she  went  on,  softly, 
lifting  her  baby  and  speaking  with  her  cheek  against  its 
pretty  cheek,  *'for  my  heart  wasn't  right  to  Mark,  and 
many  a  time  my  strength  was  near  to  giving  way,  and  I 
had  no  wish  to  live.  But  I  went  through  poverty  and 
loneliness  down  to  the  door  of  death  with  Mark,  and 
I  brought  him  back  to  life  again,  and  then  I  told  him 
as  I  had  been  tempted  and  all  the  truth,  and  how  my 
heart  had  turned  to  you,  and  I  ivaa  ready  to  follow 
you  and  alll" 

•*  Brave  soul  1" 

**1  thought  he  would  strike  me  from  him,  and  I 
didn't  care.  But,  no  1  He  reached  his  hand  out  and 
took  hold  of  me." 

'"As  long  as  you  didn't  go,  Mazie,  I'm  not  caring  for 
the  rest,'  he  said.  *  You'd  served  me  out,  and  no  pity  to 
me  if  you  hal.  But  there'U  be  no  man  in  Ood's  world 
can  win  you  from  me  now  if  Fm  spared  to  be  near 
you.  Mind  that,  my  dear.'  And  that  was  all  he  said, 
and  he  never  spoke  of  it  any  more." 

*'  And  you  think  he  had  no  hard  feeling  toward  me  ?'* 

"  He  never  said  so,  but  I'm  sure  it  wouldn't  be  right 
as  you'd  ever  meet  again,  you  two.  God  was  good  to 
us,  too  good  for  our  deserving,  but  it's  better  for  us 
all  we'd  keep  apart." 

A  little  while  afterward,  when  Boderick  Brande  had 
kissed  the  face  of  Mazie's  sleeping  child,  he  looked  his 
last  on  Mazie's  beautiful  face  and  went  out  of  her  life 
for  ever. 

LETTER -WRITING, 

Wqen  the  first  letter  was  written,  or  who  the  inventor 
of  writing  was,  is  a  problem  hidden  in  the  unfathomable 
obscurity  of  the  early  ages  ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, the  art  of  writing  was  never  invented  at  all,  but  grew 
up  out  of  the  symbols  and  hieroglyphics  which  were 
used  as  a  means  of  communication ;  just  as  sculpture, 
painting  and  poetry  slowly  ripened  from  the  faltering 
essays  of  primeval  man  into  glorious  fullness  and 
beauty. 

The  first  notice  of  a  written  letter  (continues  an  Ame- 
rican contemporary)  appears  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel,  where  we  are  told  that  David  wrote  a  letter  to 
Joab,  commanding  him  to  '*  set  Uriah  in  the  fore  front  of 
the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  from  him,  that  he  might 
be  smitten  and  die." 

It  seems  a  pity  that,  on  the  first  recorded  occasion 
when  this  charming  art  was  put  into  requisition  it  was  in 
the  service  of  crime ;  nor  is  it  more  pleasing  to  recollect 
those  letters,  written  in  Ahab's  name  and  sealed  with  his 
seal,  which  his  wicked  wife  sent  to  the  elders  of  Jezreel, 
ordering  them  to  summon  false  witnesses  against  Naboth, 
and  have  him  stoned  to  death. 

\  We  are  glad  to  turn  to  the  letter  sent  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  warning  him  that  the  King  of  Persia  had  bribed 
Philip,  his  physician,  to  poison  him.  The  great  conqueror 
was  too  noble-hearted  himself  to  believe  in  the  treachery 
of  his  servant ;  and  when  Philip  brought  him  a  draught 
of  medicine,  the  king  put  the  letter  into  his  hand  and 
immediately  drained  the  cup. 

Portions  of  the  letters  of  Alexander  himself  have  come 
down  to  us.    They  are  all  written  to  his  mother,  Olym- 


pias,  the  proud  and  three-fingered  lady  who  so  sordly 
interfered  with  Antipater  in  his  goreniment  of  Macedon 
that  that  much  -  enduring  individual  sent  many  com- 
plaints to  his  master. 

"Ah  I"  said  Alexander,  ''Antipater  does  not  know 
that  one  tear  of  a  mother  will  blot  out  ten  thousand 
of  his  letters  I" 

When  Cleomenes,  the  brave  young  King  of  Sparta, 
about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  was 
struggling  against  the  superior  might  of  the  AoluBans,  he 
sought  help  from  Egypt,  which  he  found  was  only  to  he 
obtained  by  sending  his  mother  and  his  two  little  chil- 
dren as  hostages  to  Alexandria.  With  true  Spartan 
courage,  the  venerable  queen  bade  her  son  farewell ;  and, 
as  soon  as  she  reached  her  destination,  sent  him  a  letter 
bidding  him  "act  for  the  good  of  his  country,  without 
regard  to  the  safety  of  a  useless  old  woman  or  a  helpless 
child." 

All  must  remember  the  letter  the  "Serpent  of  Old 
Nile  "  sent  to  her  captor,  which  caused  him  to  hurry  in 
dismay  to  her  prison-house,  only  to  find  the  beautiful 
captive,  who  had  preferred  death  to  the  disgrace  of  being 
dragged  through  the  street  in  Roman  triumph,  lying 
royally  robed  and  crowned,  in  glorious  magnifioenoe 
and  loveliness,  ^ith  the  tiny  death-mark  of  the  asp's 
sharp  fang  stamped  on  the  polished  beauty  of  her  arm. 

Passing  to  more  recent  times,  we  find  Ethelbergm,  the 
wife  of  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  receiving  a  Latin  letter 
and  a  golden  comb  from  the  then,  pope  ;  Fulk,  of  Anjou, 
writing  contemptuously  to  his  suzerain,  that  "an  un- 
lettered king  is  but  a  crowned  ass  ";  and  Maude,  of  Soot- 
land,  the  good  "Queen  Molde,"  of  ancient  English 
chroniclers,  writing  an  epistle  to  Archbishop  Anselm,  in 
which,  probably  through  the  medium  of  some  priestly 
secretary,  she  styles  him  her  "worthily  reverenced 
lord,"  and  herself  "the  lowest  of  the  handmaidens  of 
his  holiness." 

"Take  care  of  thyself;  the  devil  is  unchained,"  was 
Lackland's  laconic  missive  to  the  French  king^when 
Coeur  de  Lion  regained  his  freedom  ;  and  Isabel,  "She- 
wolf  of  France,"  wrote  letters  as  plausible  and  fair- 
seeming  as  herself,  bringing  heavy  charges  against  her 
luckless  husband. 

Margaret  Anjou,  in  the  pauses  of  that  troublous 
warfare  that  filled  so  large  a  portion  of  her  life,  found 
time  to  write  many  letters. 

In  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Edward  IV.  to 
secure  all  the  documents  which  issued  from  her  hand ; 
in  spite,  even,  of  the  penalty  of  death,  which  he  imposed 
on  all  persons  who,  possessing  letters  from  her,  did  not 
surrender  them  to  the  Government,  many  of  them  were 
preserved  by  the  recipients,  and  handed  down  to  an  age 
whose  clearer  insight,  devoid  of  party  feeling,  can  sym- 
pathize with  and  admire  the  high-hearted  spirit  of  the 
dauntless  royal  lady  who  warred  with  such  leonine  energy 
for  her  husband  and  her  son,  even  while  deploring  the 
blunting  of  that  tender  feminine  gentleness  which  forms 
the  chief  ornament  of  woman. 

A  still  more  striking  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  letters  of  Bichard  III.,  whom  history  and*tradition 
unite  in  portraying  as  the  perfection — ^if  one  may  so  speak 
— of  villainy.  They  are  kind-hearted,  and  full  of  con- 
sideration for  his  wife,  the  hapless  Anne  Neville.  One  of 
them  is  a  request  to  Louis  XI.  to  send  over  some  Bur- 
gundy and  wines  of  Haute  France,  for  the  comfort  and 
refreshing  of  his  consort  when  she  had  fallen  ilL  In 
another,  he  bestirs  himself  energetically  to  rectify  8<Mne 
injustice  which  had  been  wrought  against  the  goTemees 
of  his  son,  the  boy  Prince  Edward.    It  is  hard  to  reoo^ 
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nize  in  this  genial  and  considerate  letter-writer  the  ruth- 
less usurper  and  the  murderer  of  two  innocent  children. 

As  great  an  anomaly  confronts  ns  in  the  case  of 
Philip  n.,  of  Spain.  In  his  letters  to  his  daughters, 
only  recently  discovered  in  Turin,  he  appears  as  a  tender, 
almost  passionately  devoted  father,  distressed  beyond 
measure  at  the  illness  of  one  of  his  children,  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  smallest  details  of  their  daily  life,  and 
charmed  with  the  little  presents  of  fruits  and  childish 
sketches  they  sent  him.  "Time  un  vails  truth  "was  a 
favorite  motto  of  his  sad  wife,  Mary  Tudor ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  there  were  some  light  tints  even  in 
his  portrait,  and  that  he  was  not  so  utterly  cold  and 
heartless  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe. 

Henry  Vlll,  could  write  very  tender  epistles  to  his 
"  darling  "  Anne  Boleyn ;  that  poor  lady,  dazzled  by  the 
glitter  of  England's  diadem ;  forgetting  that  one  who  had 
fonaken  his  faithful  wife  of  twenty  years  for  more  youth- 
ful charms  was  scarcely  the  man  whose  protestations  of 
unalterable  affection  could  be  treated  with  implicit  reli- 
ance. Her  agonized  appeal  to  her  royal  murderer  in 
sadly  difiierent  days,  pathetic  though  it  be,  is  not  more  so 
than  the  last  letter  <^  Katharine  of  Arragon  sent  to  her 
''most  dear  lord,  king  and  husband" — the  man  who 
had  ruined  her  life,  driven  her  from  her  home,  stained 
her  lair  fame  with  unmerited  obloquy,  and  whom — she 
loved. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  lovely  rival  were  both  active 
letter-writers,  and  much  correspondence  passed  between 
the  "loving  sisters":  one,  writing  from  her  palaces  of 
Richmond  and  Greenwich ;  the  other,  from  the  numerous 
mausions  which  served  as  royal  jails,  where  Mary  of 
Scotland  chafed  within  her  prison-bars,  tOl  the  long 
heart-break  of  her  life  was  ended  in  the  dark-draped 
walls  of  Fotheringay. 


A  PEEP   AT  BURMAH  AND  THE 
BURMESE. 

By  Charles  Chaille  Long. 

Recent  events  in  Burmah  lend  a  peculiar  interest  to 
the  **  Land  of  the  White  Elephant."  A  glance  at  the  map 
of  Asia  will  show  a  country  lying  between  18°  30  and 
260  3(y  north  parallels,  and  9Z^  W  and  98°  40  east  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich.  The  Empire  of  Burmah,  known 
to  the  ancients  as  "India  beyond  the  Ganges,"  covers 
an  area  of  120,000  square  miles  and  has  a  population  esti- 
mated at  4,000,000  sonls.  A  great  wave  of  Indo-Chinese 
invasion  from  beyond  the  Himalayas  has  for  centuries 
swept  along  the  Bivers  Baramputra  and  Sandhu  and 
down  the  Irrawaddy  into  the  Delta  and  overflowed  a 
mighty  Indian  civilization,  the  vestiges  of  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  ruins  which  mark  the  environs  of 
the  cities  of  Amarapura,  Ava  and  mediteval  Pegu. 

China,  from  an  early  period  down  to  a  late  day,  has 
made  repeated  invasions  for  the  conquest  of  the  coveted 
ooun^.  In  1835  she  had  not  abandoned  the  hope  of 
Bucoess,  and,  as  evidence  of  her  jealous  ambition,  the 
Emperor  Tau-Kaung  addressed  to  the  King  at  Ava  the 
following  characteristic  note: 

"With  reepect  to  Younger  Brother's  Empire,  it  is  not  proper  to 
allow  the  English,  after  they  have  made  war,  and  peace  has  been 
BEfttted,  to  remain  in  the  city.  They  are  accustomed  to  act  like  the 
peepol-tree  (i.e.,  to  spread  and  take  such  hold  that  they  cannot 
be  eradicated).  Let  not  Younger  Brother,  therefore,  allow  the 
En^ish  to  remain  in  his  country,  and,  if  anything  happens, 
Bder  BtoUier  will  attack,  take  and  give." 

Tku-Kanng's  reference  to  the  peepul  is  not  without  its 


lesson,  for  the  English  are  now  in  Burmah  and  Younger 
Brother  is  in  prison  in  India.  The  English  invasions  of 
1824  and  1852,  based  upon  the  most  ridiculous  pretexts, 
have  culminated  in  the  present  occupation.  Phagyi- 
Dau  was  King  in  1824,  and  showed  a  marked  apprecia- 
tion of  the  situation  when  he  said  that  he  ''had  taken 
hold  of  a  tiger's  tail  and  that  he  felt  it  to  be  as  danger- 
ous to  hold  on  as  to  let  go." 

Thebaw  acceded  to  the  throne  of  Burmah  in  1879. 
Shortly  after  there  was  consummated  one  of  those  crimes 
of  the  Palace  of  which  the  Orient  is  ever  the  theatre. 
A  long  line  of  pretenders,  princes  and  princesses  cast  a 
cloud  on  the  somewhat  uncertain  title  of  Thebaw.  So,, 
at  least,  thought  Woon-Min-gyee,  the  Premier,  and 
the  Princess  whose  daughter  or  daughters  Thebaw  pro- 
mised to  make  Queen.  Plots  were  laid  and  ''inductions 
dangerous  "  to  compel  the  King  to  pronounce  the  neces- 
sary sentence  against  his  royal  kinsmen.  The  wily 
Premier  and  the  monstrous  mother-in-law  in  prospect- 
Anally  succeeded,  and  one  day,  wearied  with  the  in- 
trigue, Thebaw  pronounced  the  fatal  '*  Shia-ba-sat/,** 
which  means,  "Let  them  be  cleared  away,"  and  eighty- 
six  royal  heads  rolled  into  the  panier  of  Thebaw*s 
"  spotted  man  "  or  headsman. 

When  Thebaw  had  been  duly  consecrated  with  holy 
water,  after  the  manner  of  the  pohnnas  (priests),  he  pro- 
proposed,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  his  energetic  mother-in- 
law  to  make  Selin-Soo-Payah,  the  daughter,  his  Queen ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  Selin-Soo  flatly  refused  the  bloody* 
handed  King,  cut  off  her  hair  and  hied  to  a  nunnery. 
The  King,  to  avenge  his  wounded  pride,  caused  her  two 
handmaidens  to  be  rendered  handless.  Soo-Payah-Lai 
was  the  second  daughter,  and  Thebaw,  by  direction  'of 
the  mother,  transferred  his  affections  to  her  and  took 
her  to  wife.  ' 

Lat  possessed  all  the  tiger-like  proclivities  of  the 
mother,  and  Thebaw,  what*  between  the  mother  and 
daughter,  wished  that  he  had  been  **  Shin-ba-aai/ed"  Bt 
thousand  times  rather  than  his  unlucky  kinsmen.  li 
happened,  one  day,  that  Lat  and  the  mother  went  out 
for  an  airing  and  in  their  absence  Thebaw  conceived  a 
grand  resolution  and  straightway  espoused  Kutchi- 
Kutchee,  daughter  of  Kampat-Mingyee,  one  of  his 
Ministers.  Imagine  the  rage  of  mother-in-law  and 
Queen  No.  1  upon  their  return  I  Madame  Thebaw,  n4e 
Kutchee,  was  summarily  driven  out  of  the  Palace,  and 
thereafter  a  regiment  of  the  g^ard  was  required  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  violence  of  Lat  and  the  Queen 
mother.  Thebaw  refused  persistently  to  pronounce  the 
fatal  "  8hin-ha'8ay"  which  Burman  etiquette  exacts  be- 
fore being  sent  to  the  happy  land  of  Nekban,  Such  was 
the  social  and  domestic  status  of  the  royal  family  when 
the  British  attacked  and  occupied  Mandalay,  several 
months  ago.  Among  the  quidnuncs  of  the  capital  there 
are  not  a  few  who  whisper  that  British  intervention  was 
privately  invoked  that  Thebaw  might  free  himself 
from  his  mother-in-law  and  Soo-Payah-Lat.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  happy  family  are  now  in  prison  at  Butna- 
gherry,  India,  whilst  a  British  Besident  reigns  in  the 
"Palace  of  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Death  and  of  the 
White  Elephant  "  at  Mandalay. 

Mandalay,  the  capital,  is  the  Chicago  of  Burmah.  i 
Founded  in  1857,  when  the  King  removed  from  Amara- 
pura, it  has  now  a  population  of  150,000.  The  city,  like 
all  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  official  capitals,  is  divided 
into  two  separate  towns.  The  "  walled  city"  is  set  apart 
for  Government  officials  and  soldiery,  and  the  <$hter  town 
for  the  common  people.  The  former  covers  a  space  of 
one  and  one-eighth  miles  square,  surrounded  by  walls  26^ 
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feet  high  and  3  feet  thick,  with  battlements  at  intervals 
with  wooden  towers,  protected  bj  a  moat  60  feet  wide, 
and  over  which  seyeral  bridges  giye  access  to  the  city. 
Streets  100  feet  wide  mn  parallel  to  the  walls,  and, 
planted  with  trees,  thej  lend  a  very  pleasant  effect. 

The  Palace  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  surrounded 
bj  a  stockade  with  turreted  gateways  through  an  inner 
wall  of  brick.  Within,  is  the  HsJl  of  Audience,  the 
Treasury  and  the  ArsenaL  The  residence  of  the  King 
in  the 'Palace  is  an  armory  of  itself,  and  is  intended 
to  secure  the  Goyemment  from  any  revolution  from 
without. 

The  city  was  fired  on  the  15th  of  April,  of  this  year,  by 
the  Dacoits  or  robbers,  although  it  is  believed  that  they 
were  instigated  by  Prince  Myinzaing,  the  most  formidable 
of  the  Alompra  pretenders.  This  act,  coupled  with  the 
announcement  that  the  British  forces  have  experienced  a 
serious  check  at  Sawaddy,  would  indicate  that  the  con- 
quest of  Burmah  is  by  no  means  complete,  and  may  yet 
add  another  chapter  to  the  long  list  of  disasters  which 
marks  British  ventures  during  the  last  decade. 

A  visit  to  the  Court  of  King  Thebaw  was  a  matter  of 
much  complicated  etiquette,  and  not  unlike  that  which 
prevailed  at  the  Court  of  the  barbarian  King  of  Uganda. 
No  subject  could  approach  the  latter  except  prostrate 
on  the  belly  Fdmigging  all  the  while.  So,  before  King 
Thebaw,  one  must  be  flat  on  the  ground  and  She-Khoug- 


ing  in  salutation,  doselj  re- 
sembling the  African  eti- 
quette. A  stranger,  how- 
ever, is  compelled  to  iuek 
his  feet  under  him,  no 
matter  what  his  rank ;  for 
it  is  considered  infra  dig. 
to  expose  the  pedal  extrem- 
ities in  the  presence  of  the 
'<  Most  Excellent  the  Lord 
of  Life  and  Property,  Lord 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  King  of 
the  Umbrella,  Chief  of  Sad- 
daw  the  Celestial  Elephant, 
the  Sun-descended  and 
Sovereign  of  Life  and 
Death":  for  of  such  is 
King  Thebaw. 

Shay-Yoe,  from  whom  I 
have  gathered  these  titles, 
says  that  King  Thebaw, 
notwithstanding  all  Lis 
greatness,  killed  bis 
brothers  and  sisters,  and 
drinks  gin  !  and  Shay-Yoe 
might  have  said  that  the 
gin  was  manufactured  and 
imported  by  the  British 
merchants  who  taught  him 
how  to  drink. 

When   the  English    took 
possession  of  the  Palace  at 
Mandalay,  search  was  made 
for  the  celebrated    hairy 
man,  Shwe-Maong,  of  whom 
travelers  in  Burmah  had 
written   such   wondrous 
stories.      Shwe-Maon^  oc- 
cupies   at  the    Palace    the 
important  rdle  of  the  King's 
jester,   and  was  said  to 
possess  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence.    The  whole  forehead,  cheeks,  eyelids,  nose, 
in  fact  the  whole  face,  was  covered  with  silken  hair  of 
a  silver-gray  color,  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  giving  him 
the  appearance  of  a  Scotch  terrier.    The  entire  body 
was  covered  with  hair  of  a  brownish  hue,  four  to  Atc 
inches  in  length.  Shwe-Maong,  doubtless,  had  no  liking 
for  a  prospective  chair  in  a  dime  museum  in  London 
or  New  York  to  which  some  Tommy  Adkins  destined 
him.     He,  therefore,  took  time  by  the    forelock    and 
vanished  out  of  Mandalay  and  returned  to  the  jungles 
of  Martaban  from  whence  he  came. 

A  "Kaddaw-Nay,"  literally  **  beg-pardon  day,"  is  feie 
day,  on  which  occasion  presents  are  offered  to  the  King. 
The  streets  are  filled  with  people  prostrate  on  their 
faces  whilst  a  prince  or  some  distinguished  personage 
passes  surrounded  by  his  followers,  accompanied  by  a 
crash  of  drums  and  a  tooting  horrible  to  the  tympanum. 
Elephants  gayly  caparisoned,  and  retainers  dressed  in 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  armed  with  spears  and 
guns,  take  their  way  to  the  Palace.  The  Min-gyee  is 
borne  in  advance,  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  and  over 
him  a  huge  satin-fringed  or  gold  umbrella.  Following 
him  come  the  rabble  of  servants  bearing  gold-sheathed 
swords,  velvet  pillows,  spittoons  and  betel-nut  boxes. 
The  retinue  remains  outside  of  the  Kandow  whilst  the 
guests  ascend  the  broad  flight  of  steps  flanked  bj  two 
great   gilded   cannon.     The   Yohn-daw   reached,    they 
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enter  the  magnifioent  Hall  of  Audience,  take  seats  with 
feet  tacked  in,  and  await  the  coming  of  Thebaw.  Pre- 
sently a  bell  tinkles,  and  in  a  twinkling  every  one  is 
groveling  on  his  belly.  The  Lord  of  Life  and  Death  is 
before  them  !  He  is  dressed  in  his  regal  robes,  and 
wears  the  gold  collar  of  the  Saln^,  and  the  heavy  jeweled 
crown,  beneath  which  he  seems  to  totter  as  he  walks,  as 
with  shuffling,  nnkingly  gait  he  gains  the  throne.  The 
presentation  of  gifts  follows.  At  a  given  signal  the 
herald  prances  toward  the  King,  the  lists,  written  on 
palm  leaves,  extended  at  arms'  length.  The  conrtiers  cry 
Payah!  and  the  palm  leaves  are  laid  at  His  Majesty's 
feei  The  dance  has  begun.  The  King  pronounces  a  dis- 
coorse  with  a  copious  fund  of  moral  sayings,  w)iich  lasts 
for  two  hours.  Stiff- jointed  Europeans  cursed  Kaddaw- 
Nay  Day,  but  Thebaw,  who  is  not  without  humor,  took 
pleasure  in  watching  their  painful  grimaces,  much  as 
the  idle  urchin  does  when  pinning  an  unfortunate  fly  to 
a  window-pane. 

The  Lord  White  ElephanL— The  form  in  which  the 
Baddha-Oautama  entered  the  womb  of  Queen  Maya  to 
be  bom  upon  earth  for  the  last  time,  to  teach  the  law 
and  give  ''the  millions  peace,"  was  that  of  a  white 
elephant  The  Saddaw  or  Celestial  Elephant  was  an 
avatar  of  his  many  existences.  Hence  the  reverence  of 
the  Hindoo  for  the  white  elephant.  Mandalay,  his 
residence,  has  become  a  Mecca  for  the  faithful,  who 
go  there  to  worship  with  him. 

Sin-Pyoo-Daw  is  the  King  of  Elephants,  and  therefore 
may  not  be  mounted  except  by  a  king.  His  royal  trap- 
pings are  kept  in  a  palace 
in  which  he  resides.  They 
are  magnificent,  and  made 
of  silk  and  bands  of  rich 
red  cloth,  which  run  from 
the  headstall  to  the  back 
and    thence    to     the     tail, 


In  his  younger  days  the  Celestial  was  suckled  by  women* 
who  stood  in  a  long  row  outside  his  palace,  and  the  honor 
was  eagerly  sought  after,  for  the  creature  ''  is  a  national 
pride,  and  not  merely  a  royal  monopoly.'' 

At  sundown  of  each  day  troops  of  coryphees  come  io 
dance,  and  songster  girls  to  lull  him  to  sleep.  Happy 
Sin-Pyoo-Daw  !  what  may  be  your  fate  now  ? 

Sin,  however,  with  all  this  good  treatment,  is  an  ill- 
natured  brute,  and  lulled  an  Englishman  some  years  ago. 
When  the  King  heard  of  it  he  expressed  much  concern 
about  the  future  state  of  the  Lord  White  Elephant  with 
the  mark  of  Cain  on  his  brow.  The  Elephant  Minister, 
however,  calmed  the  royal  mind  by  saying,  "  Pray,  don't 
be  disturbed.  Payah,  loo  ma  hoh-boo  JcuUah** —  ( Lord,  it 
was  not  a  man,  only  a  foreigner). 

The  religion  of  Burmah  is  Buddhism.  The  priests  are 
numerous  and  bound  to  celibacy,  and  eat  but  once  a  day. 
There  are  monasteries  for  priests  and  priestesses. 

The  language  is  Burmese  for  the  people,  but  the  Pali 
is  the  language  of  literature  and  religion. 

The  Burmese  people  are  a  short,  active  race,  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  given  to  but  little  dress. 

Marriages  among  the  Burpese  are  frequent,  and  at- 
tended with  little  ceremony.  Thebaw's  predecessor  luid 
fifty-three  wives,  without  taking  note  of  innumerable 
concubines.  He  died  possessed  of  thirty -seven  wives 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  children!  Thebaw's  wife  and 
precious  mother-in-law  prevented  him  from  emulating 
his  father. 

Courtship  in  Mandalay  is  modeled  something  after  the 


in  curves  over 
the  body.  They  are  richly 
embroidered  in  gold  and 
Ktadded  with  rubies  and 
diamonds.  On  the  fore- 
head is  a  plate  of  gold  re- 
cording His  Majesty's 
titles.  Clusters  of  precious 
»tones  and  golden  tassels 
hang  suspended  down  his 
head  and  ears.  When  he 
goes  forth  he  is  shaded  by 
golden  and  white  umbrellas. 
He  and  the  King  share  all 
the  white  umbrellas  be- 
tween them.  The  display 
of  a  white  umbrella  would 
be  the  signal  of  immediate 
execution  in  Mandalay. 

Sin-Pyoo-Daw  is  guarded 
in  his  palace  by  one  hun- 
dred soldiers,  and  the  King 
makes  him  offerings  and 
pays  him  tribute.  Thirty 
men  wait  upon  him,  and  a 
Cabinet  Minister  is  charged 
with  the  core  of  the  revenue 
assigned  him  ''to  eat." 

The  vessels  from  which  he 
eats  are  of  pure  gold,  and 
each  day  he  is  bathed  and 
scented  with  sandal  water. 
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American  plan,  and  a  youpg  g|rl  .may  receive  ^t  lover 
mt  home.  Not  alone,  however,  for  he  n^ust  be  accom- 
panied bj  a  male  friend.  The  courting -hoar  is  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  is  euphoniously  termed,  Loa-hyo-hli 
thee  a-chehu.  The  old  folks  retire  to  the  next  room,  but 
prudently  keep  their  eyes  upon  the  lovers  through  the 
chinks  in  the  bamboo  walls.  The  women  are  quite  in- 
dependent in  matters  of  property,  and  worship,  too,  in 
the  pagoda  with  the  men,  where,  with  strange  perversity, 
she  prays  she  may  become  a  man  in  another  existence. 
The  Burmese  wife  is,  all-in-all,  a  good  woman,  and  the 
household  as  happy  as  mortab  may  be. 

The  Judiciary  is  committed  to  a  council  composed  of 
four  to  six  officers  acting  for  the  King.  The  laws  are 
taken  from  the  celebrated  Menu  Code,  and  might  well 
be  consulted  by  our  lawmakers  and  administrators,  and 
iind  in  them  provisions  which  would  render  impossible 
the  holding  of  office  by  such  creatures  as  disgrace  the 
Keo-Eboracan  Administration. 

Ministers  of  State  rose  and  fell  rapidly.  The  coolie  to- 
day might  be  a  minister  to-morrow.  As  the  Egyptian 
fellah,  with  the  same  rapid  promotion  may  become  a  min- 
ister, and  be  sent  into  exile  or  consigned  to  a  sack  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Nile,  so  the  Burman  may  be  spreadeagled  in 
the  court  of  the  Palace  beneath  a  vertical  sun,  with  huge 
stones  piled  on  chest  and  stomach,  or  treated  to  a  nest  of 
fiery-red  ants,  whose  mandibles  soon  drive  the  victim  to 
madness  and  death. 

The  Army,  like  almost  all  Oriental  armies,  is  a  bur- 
lesque organization  in  which  European  officers  have  been 
employed  to  establish  something  like  order.  Shay-Yoe 
says  that  the  officers  were  poked  fun  at  for  their  pains, 
and  when  he  complained  of  the  insults  were  told  by 
some  sententious  Min-gyee  that  ''patience  is  one  of  the 
ten  virtues  which  go  to  the  making  up  of  a  true  gentle- 
man." On  one  occasion  a  French  officer  with  a  desire  to 
earn  his  salary  took  his  battery  out  for  target  practice. 
The  noise  was  too  much  for  the  King,  who  sent  out  the 
cavalry  to  stop  the  filing.  The  Frenchman  was  told  that 
but  for  his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  King  should 
never  be  startled  in  any  such  way  he  should  be  made  a 
target  for  his  battery.  The  Burman  officer,  however, 
paid  well  for  his  pains,  and  received  a  severe  flogging 
around  the  city. 

An  American  officer  in  another  Oriental  army  once  com- 
plained to  his  division  commander  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do,  whereupon  the  old  pasha  replied  :  "  Bish-wish, 
ye  ibui,  Lazim  unsik  JUons  hitaak  bas  wah  is  koot.  El- 
hamdon-iUah  "/ — (Go  slow,  my  son.  In  this  country  it  is 
only  necessary  to  draw  your  pay.  Keep  silent  and  praise 
God  for  that). 

:  The  moral  is  quite  plain,  and  may  be  paraphrased  by 
that  which  was  said  to  an  Oriental  of  another  time : 

"  Epbraim  is  Joined  unto  his  idols ;  let  him  alone." 


ANCIENT   AECHITECTURE. 

Men  who  are  most  familiar  with  steam-power  and 
[modern  machinery  are  puzzled  to  explain  how  the  grand 
structures  of  the  ancient  world  were  erected.  Builders 
say  that  no  modem  contractor  could  erect  the  great  pyra- 
mid in  Egypt,  and  lift  the  gigantic  stones  at  the  summit 
to  the  height  of  450  feet.  A  recent  visitor  to  Baalbec, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Baal,  doubts  if  any 
modern  architect  could  rebuild  the  temple  in  its  ancient 
grandeur.  Three  huge  stones,  64  feet  long,  13  high,  and 
13  wide,  stand  in  the  wall  at  the  height  of  20  feet.  Nine 
other  stones,  30  feet  long,  10  high,  and  10  wide,  are 


joined  together  with  such  nicety  that  a  trained  eye  caii« 
not  disoov^  the  line  of  structure.  A  column  still  standi 
in  the  quarry,  a  mile  distant,  which  is  complete,  with  thQ 
exception  that  it  is  not  detached  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
69  feet  long,  17  high,  and  14  broad,  and  one  cannot  un* 
derstand  how  it  can  be  separated  at  the  bottom  from  the 
quarry  without  breaking.  The  ruins  of  this  vast  temple 
inspire  respect  for  the  genius  of  former  years. 
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*'  MoTBEB,  I*in  dying  now— 
There  is  deep  suffooation  in  my  breast. 
As  if  some  heavy  hand  my  bosom  preet; 

And  on  my  brow 

**I  feel  the  cold  sweat  stand; 
My  lips  grow  dry  and  tremulous,  and  my  breath 
Comes  feebly  up.    Oh  I  tell  me,  is  this  death  / 

"Mother I  your  hand— 

"  Here— lay  it  on  my  wrist. 
And  plaoe  the  other  thus,  beneath  my  head, 
And  say,  sweet  mother  1— say,  when  I  am  dead 

ShaU  I  be  miss'd  ? 

**  Never,  beside  your  knee. 
Shall  I  kneel  down  again  at  night  to  pray 
Nor  with  the  monrihg  wake,  and  sing  tho  lay 

You  taught  to  met 

**  Oh,  at  the  time  of  prayer. 
When  you  look  round  and  see  a  yaoant  sent, 
You  will  not  wait  then  for  my  coming  feet— 

You'll  miss  me  there  1 

"  Now  mother  I  sing  the  tune 
You  sang  last  night— I'm  weary  and  must  sleep! 
Who  was  it  oaird  my  name  ?    Nay,  do  not  weep. 

You'll  all  come  soon  I** 


THE  PARSON'S  OATH. 

Ghafteb  I. 

The  day  was  drawing  toward  its  close,  and  the  yourg 
children,  assembled  in  the  newly  repaired  schoolroom  of 
the  small  village,  glanced  impatiently  through  the  win- 
dows at  the  shadows  cast  by  the  declining  son,  teUing 
that  five  o'clock  was  near. 

"First  class,  come  up  and  spell,*'  called  out  the 
teacher. 

"  There  ain*t  no  time,  miss,**  replied  one  of  the  girls. 
**  It's  a*most  on  the  stroke  o'  five." 

The  mistress,  a  fair,  pleasant- looking  woman,  cbessed 
in  mourning,  and  far  too  lady-like  in  appearance  for 
her  position,  saw  that  it  wanted  fuU  ten  minutes  to 
the  hour. 

**  There  is  time  for  a  short  lesson,  children,*'  she 
said.    ''Put  aside  your  work,  and  come  up." 

The  class  was  ranging  themselves  round  the  table, 
when  a  young  lady  galloped  past  the  windows,  and 
reined  in. 

" Teacher  !'*  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices,  "here  is  Miss 
Rickhurst," 

"Go  on  with  your  work,  children.  What  do  you 
mean  by  pressing  to  the  window  ?  Did  you  never  see 
Miss  Rickhurst  before  ?    Jane  Hewgill,  open  the  door." 

"How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Winter  ?**  said  the  young  lady 
they  had  called  Miss  Rickhurst,  carelessly  nodding  to 
the  teacher,  as  she  entered.  "How  are  you  getting 
on  ?    What  class  have  you  up  now  ?'* 
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"Spelling,"  replied  Miss  Winter.  "Jane  Hewgili; 
▼by  don't  you  shut  the  door  ?" 

« 'Cause  here's  Hr.  Lewis  and  his  aunt  a-coming  up." 
answered  the  child.     "  I'm  a-keeping  it  open  for  them." 

Miss  Bickhurst  hastily  rose  and  went  to  the  door  to 
meet  the  newcomers. 

Mr.  Lewis,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  was  a  meek, 
qniet  man  of  thirty.  It  is  certain  he  was  not  ambitious, 
for  he  felt  within  him  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  noble  patron  who  had  stepped  forward  and  pre- 
sented him  with  this  living  and  its  stipend.  He  had 
nevet  looked  for  more  than  half  the  sum. 

Once  inducted  into  the  living,  the  Bev.  John  Lewis 
worked  indefatigably.  Amongst  other  good  works,  he 
re-established  the  girls'  school •  an  anciently  endowed 
foondation,  which  had  fallen  nearly  into  abeyance  in 
the  present  day.  While  they  were  looking  for  a  com- 
petent teacher,  Miss  Winter,  the  daughter  of  Farmer 
Winter,  who  was  just  dead,  asked  for  the  situation. 

The  whole  village  liked  Begina  Winter,  although  she 
had  received  an  education,  and,  for  five  years  of  her 
life,  enjoyed  a  home,  far  above  what  Littleford  thought 
suitable  for  a  working  farmer's  daughter. 

They  likewise  took  numerous  liberties  with  her  name. 
Begina  !  It  was  one  they  could  not  become  familiar  with, 
so  some  csJled  her  Gina,  many  Ginny,  and  few  brought 
out  a  short  Gin. 

After  her  father's  death  she  found  that  scarcely  any 
provision  was  left  for  her  ;  and,  as  she  one  day  sat  mus- 
ing upon  what  should  be  her  course,  the  servant  Nomy, 
a  bnxom  woman  of  forty,  who  had  taken  care  of  the 
house  since  its  mistress  died,  ten  years  before,  suddenly 
suggested  that  she  should  apply  for  the  new  place. 

"  What  place  ?"  asked  Begina. 

"The  schoolmissis's,"  replied  Normy.  ''The  earl  and 
the  parson  are  a-wanting  to  find  one,  and  they  say,  in 
the  village,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  thirty  pounds  a  year. 
Surely  you'd  do,  Miss  Gina,  with  the  grand  edication 
you've  had." 

"It  would  keep  me  with  what  little  I  have  besides," 
said  Begina." 

"  Go  up — go  right  up  yourself.  Miss  Gina,  with  your 
own  two  good  legs,"  advised  Normy.  "Nothing  like 
applying  to  the  fountain  head  oneself,  if  business  is  to 
be  done." 

"  Apply  to  Lord  Littleford  myself  !"  ejaculated  Be- 
gina. 

"Why  not?  Ain't  he  as  pleasant  -  mannered  a  man 
as  one  would  wish  to  come  across  ?" 

The  servant's  advice  proved  good.  Miss  Winter  made 
her  own  application  to  the  Earl  of  Littleford,  and  she 
WM  BuocessfuL 

As  the  clergyman  came  into  the  school  this  afternoon, 
be  shook  hands  with  the  squire's  daughter.  He  then 
advanced  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Miss  Winter. 

Miss  Biokhurst  curled  her  lip.  What  business  had 
the  vicar,  Iheir  associate,  to  be  shaking  hands  with  a 
teacher? 

"I  was  going  to  hear  the  class,  Mr.  Lewis,"  said  the 
young  lady. 

The  children  did  their  best  to  display  their  progress, 
till  it  Vas  five  o'clock,  when  they  flocked  out  of  school 
The  vicar,  his  aunt  ( Mrs.  Budd }  and  Miss  Bickhurst, 
followed. 

"  Mr.  Lewis,"  began  the  young  lady,  in  a  confidential 
tone,  "don't  you  think  your  schoolmistress  is  getting 
above  her  business  ?" 

"  In  what  way  ?"  he  asked,  looking  surprised. 

"There  is  such  a  tone  of  superiority  about  the  young 


woman — I  mean,  implied  superiority,"  added  Miss  Bick* 
hurst,  correcting  herself. 

''I  have  always  thought  there  is  much  of  real  super* 
iority  about  her,"  replied  the  vicar.  "  And  she  gets  the 
children  on  astonishingly.  One  might  think,  by  their 
progress,  she  had  taught  them  two  years,  instead  of 
barely  one." 

"It  is  of  no  use  to  argue  with  John  about  Miss 
Winter,"  interposed  Mrs. .Budd.  "He  thinks  her  an 
angel." 

"No,  I  do  not.  I  only  think  her  very  superior  to 
young  women  in  general." 

And  Miss  Bickhurst  once  more  curled  her  haughty  lip, 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Winter  left  the  schoolroom  with  her 
assistant^  a  sickly  looking  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
named  Mary  Brown.  Begina  lodged  at  a  farmhouse 
near. 

As  soon  as  they  got  in,  Mary  Brown,  whose  weak 
health  caused  her  to  feel  a  constant  thirst,  began  to 
make  the  tea. 

"  Mary,"  observed  Miss  Winter,  when  the  meal  was 
over,  "you  had  better  go  up  to  your  brother's  for  the 
muslin,  and  to-morrow  set  about  making  his  shirts. 
You  know  he  was  scolding  you  yesterday  at  their  not 
being  begun.  Start  at  once,  or  you  will  have  it  dusk. 
I  will  wash  up  the  tea-things." 

Mary  Brown  put  on  her  things  and  departed  ;  but  not- 
long  had  she  been  gone,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
tall,  fine  young  man,  about  six-and-twenty,  walked  in. 

There  was  a  careless,  untidy  look  about  him,  and  it 
might  have  puzzled  a  stranger  to  tell  whether  ho  was 
a  gentleman,  or  a  man  of  a  lower  order. 

The  face  would  have  been  handsome  but  for  the 
willful,  devil-may-care  expression  that  pervaded  it  His 
complexion  was  fair,  his  eyes  were  ^blue,  and  his  light 
hair  curled  in  his  neck. 

This  gentleman  was  Mr.  George  Brown,  universally 
known  in  the  village  by  the  cognomen  of  "Brassy." 

Mr.  Brassy  Brown  did  not  enjoy  a  first-rate  reputation. 
He  had  inherited  a  little  land  from  his  father,  on  which 
was  a  small  house,  where  he  lived  ;  and,  though  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  subsist  upon  its  proceeds  alone — be 
had  no  other  visible  means  of  support — he  lived  well, 
and  never  seemed  to  lack  money.  He  was  upon  friendly 
terms  with  the  whole  neighborhood,  from  Squire  Bick- 
hurst down  to  the  worst  character  in  it. 

Until  recently  his  sister  had  lived  with  him  in  his 
cottage,  no  one  else  ;  but  when  Miss  Winter  found  she 
wanted  some  assistance  in  the  school,  she  thought  of 
Mary,  compassionating  the  girl's  lonely  life,  and  took 
her  as  a  fellow-boarder. 

"Where's  Poll  ?"  began  Mr.  Brassy. 

"  She  is  gone  for  the  muslin,"  answered  Begina. 
"  What  a  pity  that  she  will  have  her  walk  for  nothing  !" 

"  It  will  stretch  her  legs  for  her,"  returned  Mr.  Brown, 
sitting  down.  "  Now,  Begina,"  he  continued,  "  I  want  an 
answer  to  that  question  of  mine." 

"  What  question  ?"  she  inquired,  with  a  crimson  flush. 

"Don't  pretend  ignorance,  Gina,  for  it  won't  go  down 
with  me  to-night,"  was  Mr.  Brassy  Brown's  rejoinder. 
"  You  know  what  I  have  been  asking  you  this  yea*  past. 
We  are  by  ourselves  now,  and  I'll  have  it  out.  Will  you 
be  my  wife  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  persist  in  persecuting  me  ?"  exclaimed 
Begina,  in  a  tone  of  vexanon.  "  I  have  told  you  already 
that  I  could  not  be  your  wife.    You  behave  like  a  child." 

"  Why  don't  you  say  like  a  fool  ?"  he  rejoined. 
"'T would  be  as  polite  as  the  other.  What  fault  have 
you  to  find  with  me  ?    Perhaps  you  think  I  can't  keep 
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yon  IflLe  a  lady,  bnt  I  can.  Never  yon  mind  how— I 
can  !  You  shall  have  a  good  servant  to  wait  upon  yon, 
and  everything  as  comfortable  and  plentiful  about  you 
as  you  had  in  your  father's  home.     I  swear  it" 

Begina  shook  her  head. 

•*  I  cotld  not  be  your  wife,  Brassy,  if  you  offered  me  a 
daily  shower  of  gold.  And  if  you  continue  to  pursue 
this  unpleasant  subject,  I  shall  send  Mary  home,  and 
forbid  your  entrance  here." 

*'  So  ho  I  my  fine  madam  !  It's  defiance  between  us, 
is  it  ?"  uttered  Brassy,  grasping  Begina's  arm  in  anger. 
*'  Then  may  the  fiend  take  the  weakest !  I  have  sworn 
to  marry  you,  and  I'll  keep  my  oath.  I'll  keep  it  by 
fair  means  or  foul." 

At  this  moment,  after  a  gentle  knock,  the  door  was 
pushed  open,  disclosing  the  person  of  the  vicar. 


his  words  in  the  moment's  heat ;  but  a  flush  rose  to  his 
brow  when  their  purport  came  to  him. 

"Mind  you  keep  your  oath,  parson,  as  111  keep 
mine,"  said  Brassy  Brown,  swinging  out  of  the  room. 
**Do  you  hear.  Miss  Winter  ?" 

But  neither  answered. 

"Begina,"  said  the  vicar,  "he  is  not  a  desirable  vis- 
itor for  you." 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  wish  he  would  not  come. 
Not  that  I  think  there  is  any  real  harm  in  him,  but  I 
dislike  his  conversation." 

"  The  plain  fact  is,"  resumed  the  clergyman,  speaking 
with  agitation,  as  a  hectic  spot  appeared  on  his  cheek, 
"  your  home  here  is  too  unprotected.  Begina,  will  yoa 
suffer  me  to  provide  you  with  another  ?" 

Oh,  deeper  than  the  flush  Brassy  Brown's  words  bad 
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He  saw  the  angry  look  of  Brassy  Brown  and  his  hold 
upon  Begin  a's  arm. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "What  game 
are  you  after  now,  Mr.  Brown  ?" 

"None  of  yours,  jjarson,"  returned  B^a^ssy,  flinging 
aside  Begina*s  arm.  "She  affronted  me,  and  I  had  as 
good  a  mind  to  treat  her  to  a  shaking  as  ever  I  have  to 
treat  anybody  to  one  in  all  my  life." 

"He  will  kill  me  some  of  these  days  with  his  shak- 
ings," interposed  Miss  Winter,  laughing,  and  trying  to 
pass  the  matter  off  as  a  joke,  for  she  was  vexed  and 
annoyed  that  the  clergyman  should  liave  been  a  wit- 
ness to  it.  "If  he  does,  sir,  I  shall  look  to  you  to 
give  me  Christian  burial." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  falling  into  her  mood— for  he 
quite  understood  it. 

"  You  had  better  swear  to  it,  parson,"  added  Brassy, 
with  a  sneer.     "It  maybe  more  satisfactory." 

"  I  swear  it !"  retnmed  John  Lewis,  giving  no  heed  to 


called  up  was  the  rosy  blush  that  now  dyed  her  ia^ ! 
Neither  she  nor  he,  for  some  little  time  past,  had  been 
unacquainted  with  the  heart  of  the  other. 

John  Lewis  took  her  hand. 

"  Begina,  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  I  have  loved 
you.  Will  you  take  pity  upon  a  lonely  man,  one  who 
has  had  but  few  ties  hitherto  to  care  for  him,  and  be 
his  wife  ?" 

"I  am  but  the  daughter  of  a  small  working  farmer," 
she  persisted,  the  tears  filling  her  eyes  with  the  extent 
of  her  emotion  ;  "  I  am  but  the  paid  teacher  of  a  village 
school." 

"I  was  but  the  son  of  a  working  curate,"  he  whis- 
pered. "I  am  indebted  to  charity,  which  helped  to 
educate  me,  for  being  in  the  position  I  now  am.  A 
working  farmer  was  immeasurably  above  us,  Begina 
We  are  both  alone  in  the  world  —  we  have  no  ties 
or  kindred  to  consult.  From  this  time  forth  let  us 
be  all  in  all  to  each  other."  "^ 
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The  news  traveled  forth  ;  the  Bev.  John  Lewis  was 
about  to  marry  Regina  Winter.  Mrs.  Budd  was  satirical 
over  it,  Miss  Bickhurst  indignant,  and  Brassy  Brown 
furious. 

**  What  on  earth  possessed  you  to  do  it,  John  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Budd,  to  her  nephew. 
*     "Do  what  ?"  cried  the  Bev.  John. 

"You  have  been  offering  yourself  and  your  name  to 
the  village  schoolmistress,  they  say,"  retorted  the  aunt, 
who  feared  \^e  introduction  of  a  wife  might  lead  to  her 
losing  her  snug  home  at  the  Vicarage.  "You  must  be 
out  of  your  senses,  John  ?*' 

"We  shall  be  able  to  find  another  teacher,"  answered 
John,  evasively.  "It  is  past  one,  aunt.  Is  not  dinner 
ready?" 

"Dinner!  You'll  get  bread  and  cheese  to-day  for 
4^iiner,  if  you  get  anything,"  retorted  Mrs.  Budd.  **I 
and  Betty  have  been  too  much  upset  this  morning  to 
think  of  cooking.  Oh,  John,  you  are  a  great  fool !  you 
might  have  had  Miss  Bickhurst." 

"  Miss  Bickhurst  1"  exclaimed  the  vicar. 

"  Miss  tUckhurst,  yes,"  mimicked  the  lady,  "  if  you 
ha4  not  been  more  blind,  more  simple,  than  anybody 
ever  was  yet." 

"I  don't  want  -Miss  Bickhurst,"  answered  the  young 
clergy  man.  "Let  her  marry  in  her  own  sphere  ;  she 
would  have  domineered  .me  out  of  house  and  home." 

The  vicar  proposea  being  married  in  May,  untQ  which 
time  Begina  liad  to  retain  ber  place. 

,One  day  in  April,  as  site  was  walking  home  from  its 
duties,  she  suddenly  came  upon  Brassy  Brown. 

"I  have  been  watching  for  you,  Gina,"  he  said,  very 
quietly.  "I  want  to  hear  from  your  own  lips,  whether 
it's  true  that  you  have  promised  to  marry  the  parson  ?" 

"Yes,  it  is  true,"  she  timidly  answered. 

''  How  came  you  to  conceal  it  from  me  all  the  time 
you  were  fooling  me  on  ?" 

"  /  fooling  you  on  !"  uttered  Begina,  in  surprise. 

"  Well — let  that  pass.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you 
loved  the  fellow  ?" 

,  "  I— could  not  tell  you  what  I— did  not  know,"  stam- 
mered Begina. 

"  Bosh  I  don't  make  excuses  to  me.  I'd  stake  my 
Skye  terrier  against  his  sermon-book,  that  there  has  been 
love  between  you  two  this  many  a  month  past.  What  is 
it  you  have  got  in  that  paper  parcel  ?" 

"It  is  only  some  work,"  said  Begina.  "Good  morn- 
ing. Brassy.  Mary  is  gone  home  already.  She  will 
wonder  where  I  am." 

"Let  her  wonder.  I  say,  Begina,  you  remember  I 
told  you  I'd  taken  an  oath.  I'll  keep  it  yet,  and  have 
you,  sooner  or  later." 

The  words  might  have  imparted  to  Miss  Winter  a  sort 
of  dread,  but  that  Brassy  Brown  was  smiling  as  he  spoke 
them — and  a  pleasant  smile  was  Mr.  Brassy's,  with  all 
his  imperfections.  Her  spirits  rose  on  seeing  that  smile. 
-  ^  "  Won't  you  shake  hands  before  you  go  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Brassy. 

She  held  out  her  hand  over  the  hedge.  He  shook  it 
warmly  ;  and  away  she  went,  thankful  that  all  animosity 
between  herself  and  Brassy  Brown  was  over. 

That  same  afternoon,  on  coming  in  from  school,  Be- 
gina told  Mary  she  thought  she  should  go  and  see  Nomy. 

"  Do  you  feel  well  enough  to  accompany  me  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  No,"  replied  the  girl,  "  I  feel  I  could  not  get  so  far. 
Do  you  mind  calling  in  at  our  house,  Begina  ?" 

"  What  for  ?" 

«<  To  get  my  light  shawL    This  one  is  such  a  weight, 


now  Spring  weather's  coming,  I  can  scarcely  drag  to 
school  in  it.  If  Brassy  is  not  in,  you  can  get  it  yourself ; 
it's  lying  on  the  middle  shelf  of  the  press." 

Begina  started  on  her  walk,  and  had  walked  some  dis- 
tance when  who  should  come  swinging  down  the  road  in. 
front  of  her  but  Brassy  Brown. 

"  Hello,  Begina  I  where  are  you  off  to  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  see  Nomy.  The  afternoon  is  so  fine,  I 
quite  longed  for  a  walk.  And  I  want  something  for 
Mary  from  your  house.  Brassy.  Can  you  come  back  and 
give  it  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  bother,  I  haye  not  a  minute  to  loee.  What  ii  it 
you  want  ?" 

"  Mary's  cotton  i^hawl.  ^er  woolen  one  is  too  warm. 
Do  you  know,  Mary  seems  to  me  to  get  weaker." 

"  It's  no  fault  of  mine  if  she  does.  Have  the  doctor  to 
her.     m  pay." 

"Can  you  bring  the  shawl  down  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  can.  You  can  call  in  for  it  u 
you  come  back.     I  shall  be  at  home  then." 

"Very  well,"  rejoined  Begina. 

Begina  found  Nomy  up  to  her  eyes  in  work.  She  was 
delighted  to  see  her  young  lady. 

Nomy  had  heard  of  Begina's  now  prospects,  and,  in 
talking  of  them,  the  time  slipped  away  unheeded. 

Begina  at  length  started  up. 

"  To  think  that  you  should  have  come  this  very  even- 
ing, of  all  others,"  exclaimed  Nomy,  "when  I  can't  see 
you  back  to  the  village." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  soon  be  there,"  rejoined  Begina,  speaking 
valiantly.  "  The  moon  is  shining  ;  and  I  have  to  call  np 
at  Brassy's  for  Mary's  shawl ;  that  will  break  the  way. 
Good-night,  Nomy." 

"The  Lord  be  with  ye,  dear  Miss  Gina  I" 

«  «  »  «  »  « 

The  evening  grew  late,  and  Mary  Brown  sat  on,  in  Be- 
gina's lodgings,  shivering  and  trembling.  She  was  a 
nervous,  timid  girl  and  feared  to  be  alone  at  night,  her 
imagination  always  running  on  some  absurd  ghost  or 
vision  story. 

Mary  had  expected  her  home  by  eight  o'clock,  and 
now  it  was  nearly  ten.  The.  people  of  the  house,  who 
had  been  in  bed  long  ago,  slept  in  a  remote  part  of  it, 
and  their  presence  there  gave  no  courage  or  consolation 
to  the  timid  girl. 

The  girl  half  resolved  to  go  out  and  look  for  ber  ;  she 
dared  not  stay  much  longer  alone  where  she  was.  Yee, 
she  would  go  out  and  meet  Begina. 

Throwing  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  Mary  tore  along 
the  passage  as  if  a  spectre  were  at  her  heels,  and  out  at 
the  house-door,  taking  the  precaution  to  lock  it  after 
her.  Once  out,  her  superstitious  fears  were  over,  and 
any  tangible  cause  of  dread  brought  no  fear  to  the  mind 
of  Mary.  Beared  in  the  country,  amidst  the  solitudes  of 
its  woods  and  dales,  she  thought  not  there  of  fear. 

She  continued  her  way  beyond  the  village,  but  could 
see  no  trace  of  Begina.     She  did  not  meet  a  souL 

At  length  she  came  to  her  brother's  house,  and  sprang 
forward  to  open  the  gate,  hoping  Brassy  was  home. 

What  a  curious  thing  !  the  gate  was  fastened  I  Never 
had  Mary  known  that  gate  to  be  locked  before.  The  key 
of  it  had  hung  up  untouched,  on  a  nail  in  the  kitchen, 
as  long  as  she  could  remember.    Brassy  must  be  out 

But,  as  Mary  leaned  forward  on  the  little  gate,  for  she 
was  tired  with  her  walk,  she  detected  a  light  glimmering 
through  a  chink  in  a  shutter,  and,  at  the  same  moment 
she  heard  a  movement  in  the  garden,  on  the  right  of  the 
house.  K^ 

.  She  shook  the  gate  and  ooUed  out. 
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Was  it  ber  fancy  ?  Mary  thought  she  saw  a  low,  dark 
form  creep  from  the  midst  of  the  garden  toward  the 
back  door.     She  shook  the  gate  again. 

**  Who  the  dence  is  that  ?"  cried  Mr.  Brassy  Brown, 
poking  his  b^id,  enveloped  in  a  cotton  night<^p,  out  at 
an  npper  window. 

"Brassy,  it's  me,"  responded  Mary.  "  The  gate's 
locked." 

••  You  I"  echoed  Brassy.  "  What  hm^  you  here, 
knocking  people  up  at  this  time  of  lught  ?" 

•*I  apd  lookiBg  for  ]Regina,"  answered  jKtaiy.  ^Bbe 
went  alter  Acbpol  to  see  IK^omy,  and  she  has  never  oome 
back.  I  got  frightened,  so  I  came  opt  %o  meet  her." 
.  •*  Why,  what  a  confounded  little  stnpid  you  must 
be,"  ejaculated  Brassy,  "to  come  out  upon  sudi  a 
wildgoose  chase  I  While  you  have  been  blundering  up 
here,  she's  no  doubt  gone  home  by  the  other  road." 

"She  never  takes  that  road,"  rejoined  Mary.  "It  is 
a  long  way  round,  and  very  lonely." 

"  There  are  no  robbers  out  to-night,  you  simpleton  ; 
it's  too  light.  Miss  Begina  has  walked  home  with  her 
black-coat^— gone  the  longest  way  to  enjoy  his  company. 
I'm  up  to  her.  I  see,  by  the  moon,  it's  scarcely  half 
after  ten — ^just  the  hour  for  sweethearting.  What  a 
frightened  child  you  are,  PoUy  I" 

"  Do  you  really  believe  she  has  gone  tiiat  way  with 
him  ?"  returned  Mwry,  wonderfully  relieved. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  stop  prating  with  you  any  loiter, 
that's  what  I  believe,"  retorted  Brassy.  "Just  take 
vooTBelf  off ;  and  never  you  come  waking  me  out  of  my 
fijEsi  slo^  again,  or  you'll  catch  what  you  won't  like. " 

"Brassy,"  there's  a  candle  burning  in  the  keeping- 
room." 

"  Who  says  so  ?" 

"  I  can  see  through  the  chink.  Did  you  forget  to  put 
it  out  ?" 

"  There  was  a  log  on  the  fire,  half- burnt,  when  I  came 
to  bed  ;  I  suppose  it's  flickering  up  again  ;  so  much  the 
better.  Bbpe  it  will  burn  till  I  get  up  in  the  morning. 
Come,  be  off  I" 

"  Yon  could  not  come  down  and  give  me  my  cotton 
shawl  ?"  asked  the  girl.  "  The  walk  tires  me  so  much,  I 
don't  know  when  I  can  get  here  again.  It  was  the  excite- 
ment that  helped  me  on  quickly  to-night." 

"  (3otton  shawl  be  burnt,  and  you  with  it !"  roared 
Mr.  Brassy,  wrathfully.  "  Do  you  think  I  am  coming 
down  out  of  my  bed  for  a  cotton  shawl  ?" 

"Begina  said  she  would  call  for  it,"  answered  the 
girl,  in  a  deprecating  tone. 

"Did  she  call?" 

"No,  she  didn't,"  replied  Brassy.  " I've  not  seen  the 
color  of  her  since  I  met  her  this  afternoon.  She  couldn't 
call  here — not  she — if  she  went  round  with  the  parson 
the  other  way." 

"Good-night,  Brassy." 

Mary  had  got  some  paces  from  the  gate,  when  she 
turned  back,  shook  it  and  called  out.  Once  more  the 
window  was  thrown  open  with  an  impatient  anathema, 
and  the  white  cotton  nightcap  extended  itself  out,  as 
before. 

"Brassy,"  she  said,  lowering  her  voice,  "I  forgot  to 
tell  you  I  saw  something  in  the  garden.  It  seemed  to 
be  making  its  way  to  the  back-door." 

"Saw  what?" 

"I  don't  know.    It  looked  like  a  great  black  dog." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  was  a  cat  ?"  rejoined  the  gentle- 
man, Barcastically. 

«<Ko,"  said  the  girl,  shaking  her  head,  "It  was  too 
t»g  for  a  oat" 


Mary  Anally  turned  away,  and  walked  home  as  faet  as 
her  troubled  breathing  would  let  her,  fully  expecting 
to  find  Begina  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lewis  ^waiting  at  the 
door.  

What  excuse  could  she  make  for  her  folly  ? 

No  one,  however,  was  there.  And  the  girl,  all  her 
fears  renewed,  sat  down  on  the  doorstep.  ^ 

She  did  not  dare  to  enter  and  take  solitary  possession 
of  their  chamber.  It  win  scaireely  be  beHeved  that  the 
poor  girl  sat  on  that  doorstep  tin  morning.  She  did ;  it 
was  a  factt  weU  known  afterward  to  the  village. 

With  the  morning  light  Mairy^s  courage  setumed.  She 
thought  Begina  had  staid  somewhere  to  sleep^  and  would 
soon  be  in  io  explain. 

The  first  thing  she  did,  upon  entering,  was  to  rasSk&  a 
fire  and  put  on  the  teakettle.  By  seven  .o'dlo<&  break- 
fast was  ready,  and,  after  dxinking  one  cup  of  tea,  {or  she 
wanted  it  badly,  she  sat  down  and  waited  for  Begina.  \ 

Begina  never  came.  Bi^ore  long  the  whole  village  wto 
aroused  with  the  news  of  h&t  disappearance,  and  nearly 
the  whole  village  did  something  ioward  searching  for  hen 
Houses,  forests,  glens,  lanes — for  three  days  every  «pot 
was  looked  into,  every  exertion  made  to  find  her,  but 
in  vsun. 

No  person  had  seen  lier,  as  far  as  could  be  learnt,  after 
she  left  the  cottage  that  night  Nomy  deposed  that  she 
watched  h^  as  far  as  tthe  iuming  in  the  road— about 
forty  yardi^  only — ^walking  at  a  brisk  pace;  and  Vx, 
Brassy  asserted  that  she  ha4  never  reached  his^house*- 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  she  never  entered  it 

Mr.  Lewis  lelt  not  a  8too9  unturned  to  find  her.  He 
turned  about  in  his  mind  every  prob^ility  and  impiro3>a- 
bility  that  could  bear  up(m  tibe  ease.  ~Z9 

A  vague  suspicion,  he  scarcely  knew  why,  rose  like  a 
cloud  in  hii^  mind — a  suspicion  of  Brassy  Brown.  But 
what  suspicion  ? 

The  clergyman  could  not  define  it  Mr.  Lewis  had 
heard  of  such  things  as  young  girls  being  stolen  away 
and  married  agiainst  their  will ;  and  it  was  known  that 
Brassy  Brown  had  long  wanted  to  marry  Begina.  But 
Brassy  could  not  haye  ventured  upon  a  feat  of  that  sort, 
because  Mary  found  him  in  his  own  house  soon  after 
what  must  have  been  the  hour  of  her  disappearance. 
The  4Joking  words  of  Begina  occurred  to  him  : 

*^  He  will  kiU  me,  some  of  these  days,  with  his  shak- 
ings. If  he  does,  sir,  I  shall  look  to  you  to  give  me 
Christiui  burial,"  and  he  remembered  his  rash  promise 
and  shuddered. 

The  fourth  day  after  Begina's  disappearance,  Mr. 
Lewi»  wont  again  up  to  Brassy's.  The  latter  was  in 
his  garden,  planting  cabbages. 

"  Mr.  Brown,"  began  the  clergyman,  "  I  have  come  up 
to  talk  with  you  about  this  mysterious  affair.  Will  you 
swear  before  Heaven  that  you  have  no  idea  what  has 
become  of  Miss  Winter  ?" 

"  Won't  do  anything  of  the  sort,*'  said  Brassy,  coolly. 
"I  have  had  au  idea  from  the  first" 

"  How  ?— what  idea  ?"  cried  the  clergyman  eagerly. 

"  I  suspect  you  took  her  off  for  a  moonlight  walk  that 
night  yourself,  parson ;  and  that,  maybe,  you  have  kept 
her  in  hiding." 

"  This  levity  ill  becomes  you,  Mr.  Brown." 

"Levity  !"  uttered  Brassy,  "I  don't  mean  it  as  levity. 
Who  else  is  likely  to  have  got  hold  of  her,  but  you  ? 
You  had  the  best  right"  i  , 

**  Did  you  get  hold  of  her  ?"  asked  the  clergyman. 

'*  If  I  did  get  hold  of  her,  I  shouldn't  have  been  able 
to  keep  her,"  retorted  the  imperturbable  Brassy.  **  Not 
likely.    My  opinion  is,  parson,  that  yon,  and  Nomy  and 
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Mary  are  all  going  cracked  together  over  this  matter. 
What  do  I  know  of  Begina  Winter— or  want  with  her  ? 
Not  BO  much  as  jon.** 

The  affair  remained  as  nnfathomable  as  at  its  first 
onset.    A  new  mistress  was  procured  for  the  schooL 


Vicarage,  tossing  and  taming  from  side  to  side.  The 
cheeks'  hectic,  of  which  observant  friends  had  predicted 
mischief  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  clerical  career,  had  at 
length  shone  out  in  its  tme  nature,  and  John  Lewis  was 
dying.     Seven  years  had  elapsed  since  the  disappearanoe 
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Mary  Brown,  growing  rapidly  worse,  returned  home  to 
die.  Brassy  continued  his  free-and-easy  life,  and  the  vil- 
lage, in  time,  ceased  to  think  and  speak  of  Begina.  But 
there  were  two  hearts  in  which  she  was  never  forgotten 
—those  of  poor,  faithful  Nomy,  and  of  the  Bev.  John 
Lewis.  ***** 

The  Bev.  John  Lewis  lay  on  his  bed,  in  Littleford 


of  Begina  Winter,  and  he  had  been  a  fading  man  ever 
since. 

The  years  had  brought  several  changes.  Mrs.  Badd 
was  dead,  and  Nomy  was  housekeeper  at  the  vicarage. 
Brassy  Brown  was  arrested  as  one  of  a  party  of  poachers, 
but  proof  failed.  He  felt,  or  affected,  great  indignation. 
They  had  treated  him  like  a  low,  common  criminal,  be 
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layed,  instead  of  a  gentle- 
man, as  he  was,  bj  descent, 
and  he  declared  he  wonld 
not  stop  amongst  them. 
He  advertised  his  small 
estate  for  sale,  pocketed 
the  money,  took  ship  at 
Liyerpool,  and  after  his 
departure  he  was  never 
more  heard  of. 

The  Bev.  John  Lewis  lay 
on  his  bed,  tossing  and 
taming.  His  restlessness 
that  night  was  not  wholly 
the  resnlt  of  his  feverish, 
sick  state.  He  had  jnst 
awakened  from  a  disagree- 
able dream.  He  thought 
that  Begina  Winter  came 
to  him  dressed  in  white, 
with  a  pale,  sorrowful  face, 
and  gently  reproached  him 
with  neglecting  his  oath, 
and  suffering  her  to  lie  in 
unconsecrated  ground.  He 
thought  that  he  had  asked  the  question,  '*  Where  are 
you  lying  ?"  and  she  had  glided  on  before,  telling  him 
to  oome  and  see.  He  seemed,  after  they  had  gone  some 
way,  to  lose  sight  of  her,  and  to,  have  halted,  himself, 
on  a  spot  of  ground  familiar  to  him.  But  just  then  he 
awoke,  and,  try  as  he  would,  was  unable  to  recall  the 
features  of  the  place,  which  he  had  seemed,  in  his  sleep, 
to  know  so  welL 

He  retired  to  rest  next  evening  thinking  of  his  dream, 
wondering  whether  it  would  visit  him  again. 

Not  precisely  that,  but  one  bearing  upon  it  did.  He 
thought  he  stood  upon  a  plot  of  ground — a  green  plot 
— about  two  yards  square,  and  all  around  was  culti- 
vated. 

He  appeared  to  know  that  Begina  was  lying  buried  in 
this  spot,  and  again  all  the  features  of  the  place  seemed 
perfectly  familiar  to  him  ;  but  when  he  awoke  they  had 
fEided  from  his  recollection. 
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None  can  tell  how  the 
vicar  longed  for  night  to 
come  again.  A  conviction 
lay  strong  upon  his  mind 
that  the  real  spot  of  Be- 
gina's  resting-place  would 
be  revealed  to  him. 

He  had  not  spoken  to 
any  one  of  these  singular 
dreams — not  even  to  Nomy, 
or  to  the  young  clergyman 
who  had  come  to  do  his 
duty  for  him,  and  who  was 
to  him  like  a  brother. 

The  third  night  came 
and  passed,  and  with  the 
first  faint  glimmering  of 
light  Mr.  Lewis  summoned 
his  housekeeper,  who  hast- 
ened to  his  room. 

**Nomy,"  he  exclaimed, 
"I  have  a  strange  trouble 
upon  my  mind.  I  cannot 
rest." 

''Dear  master,"  she  said, 
"what  is  it  ?    I  am  sure  trouble's  bad  for  you." 

"These  last  three  nights  I  have  been  dreaming  of 
Begina.  I  thought  she  came  and  pointed  out  to  me 
where  she  was  lying,  and  though  I  saw  it  and  stood  upon 
it,  though  all  around  the  spot  was  familiar,  I  cannot 
recall  it  when  I  awake.  This  last  night  it  seemed  the 
plainest  *  and  the  place  I  now  know  was  a  garden,  for  I 
saw  the  vegetables — not  a  plowed  or  pasture-field.  And 
I  don't  know  why,  but  Mary  Brown  seemed  in  some  way 
to  be  ^ixed  up  with  this  last  dream  ?" 

"You  had  better  call  to  mind  all  the  places  where  you  • 
have  ever  seen  Mary  Brown,  master,  or  where  she  ever 
was,  to  your  own  knowledge,  with  Begina,"  whispered 
the  woman. 

"Where  is  there  a  privet -he4ge,  Nomy?"  he  said, 
after  a  while— "a  privet-hedge,  and  potatoes  planted 
under  it,  with  a  path  running  across  to  it  ?" 
"A  privet-hedge,  and  potatoes  growing  by  it,"  uttered 
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Nomy  ;  "  there's  many  such  in  this  Doighborhoocl, 
master." 

**  The  kidney-beans  lie  in  this  way,"  he  added,  making 
a  moTement  with  his  hand,  "  and  the  peas—they  are  just 
coming  np — are  lower  down.  The  cabbages  are  close 
under  foot  Oh,  Nomy  !**  he  cried  out,  **I  recollect  I  I 
see  it  all  I" 

The  servant  drew  nearer  to  the  bed,  and  grasped  hold 
of  the  counterpane.  A  nameless  terror  was  stealing  over 
her. 

'*  It  is  Brassy  Brown's  garden !"  gasped  the  inyalid. 
« I  see  every  part  of  it,  as  I  used  to  see  it  when  I  went  to 
lead  to  Mary  in  her  illness.  The  green  spot  is  on  the 
right  of  the  path  leading  to  the  back-door,  along  the  side 
of  the  house.  Cabbages  were  growing  on  it  the  Spring  I 
used  to  go  to  Mary.  I  saw  Brassy  transplanting  them 
there  the  yery  day  I  went  to  ask  news  of  Begina.  I  be- 
lieve solemnly,"  uttered  the  clergyman,  with  emphasis, 
''  as  truly  as  that  we  must  all  one  day  come  to  the  same 
earth,  that  Begina  lies  there.     Call  Mr.  Hampton." 

The  young  curate  came. 

Mr.  Lewis  related  his  extraordinary  dreams,  and  his 
conviction  that  in  this  particular  spot  the  remains  would 
be  found. 

He  could  not  go  himself— he  was  too  weak  to  get  there 
and  to  risk  the  agitation  it  would  entail — ^but  he  took 
a  piece  of  paper  and  drew  a  plan  of  Brassy  Brown's 
garden,  minutely  marking  the  precise  spot  where  he 
believed  the  body  would  be  found. 

A  company — such  a  company  ! — armed  with  spades, 
pickaxes  and  shovels,  and  headed  by  Squire  Bickhurst 
and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hampton,  flocked  to  the  plaCe  in  the 
afternoon,  the  new  owner  of  the  place  willingly  granting 
them  leave  to  turn  up  his  garden. 

It  was  in  Spring,  just  about  the  time  of  year  she  had 
disappeared. 

They  dug  and  dug,  and  a  few  feet  below  the  surface 
they  came  upon  the  moldering  remains  of  Begina  Winter, 
dressed  as  she  had  been  dressed  that  evening— a  black 
dress,  a  black-and-white  plaid  shawl,  a  white  lace  collar, 
and  a  straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  black.  The  bonnet 
and  shawl  were  torn  and  tumbled,  as  if  in  a  struggle, 
and  lay  upon  her. 

A  coroner*s  inquest  was  held,  and  the  cause  of  death 
proved  at  it  She  had  been  shot  in  the  left  breast — in, 
or  close  to,  the  heart  The  verdict  was  **  Willful  murder 
against  George  Brown,"  though  some  of  the  jury  were 
for  bringing  it  in  "Manslaughter,"  believing  it  might 
have  been  the  result  of  an  accident 

Then  came  a  contention :  between  the  vicar  and  Nomy, 
between  the  vicar  and  his  curate,  between  the  vicar  and 
the  squire ;  he  insisting  upon  officiating  at  her  burial, 
and  they  saying  he  was  not  fit 

But  on  the  afternoon  appointed  for  the  service,  the 
vicar  struggled  up  out  of  his  bed,  and  dressed. 

"I  took  a  rash  oath,  during  her  life,  that  I  would 
give  her  Christian  burial,"  he  answered  to  their  re- 
monstrances ;  *'  and  I  must  fulfill  it " 

All  Littleford,  and  its  neighborhood  for  miles  round, 
flocked  to  witness  that  singular  interment. 

The  remains  of  the  once  happy  girl,  about  whose  ill 
fate  there  could  be  no  doubt,  were  brought,  after  the 
lapse  of  seven  years,  to  their  home  in  consecrated 
ground  ;  and  the  weakened  frame,  the  wan,  attenuated 
face  of  him  who  stood  there,  in  his  white  surplice,  read- 
ing the  services  over  her  !  No  one  forgot  the  scene,  or 
ever  wilL 

With  the  last  word  of  the  burial  service,  Lewis's 
strength,  so  artificially  buoyed  up,  deserted  him,  and  it 


was  feared  he  could  not  walk  back  to  the  Vicarage,  short 
as  the  distance  was. 

Leaning  on  Squire  Bickhurst,  on  one  side,  and  Mr. 
Hampton  on  the  other,  he  at  length  gained  it 

Before  he  had  well  reposed  an  instant  on  the  sofa,  pre- 
paratory to  being  taken  back  to  his  bed,  Ted  Timms, 
the  man  who  had  been  the  intimate  associate  of  Brassy 
Brown,  put  his  head  into  the  room,  and  asked  to  speak 
with  the  vicar  alone. 

"  Be  quick  in  what  you  have  to  say,  Timmii,"  puited 
the  vicar,  "for  I  am  very  ilL" 

"I  thought  it  my  duty  to  come  and  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  sir,"  b^^  the  man.  "I  have  been  «way 
from  Littleford  till  to-day,  since  the  body  weiie  fbUBd, 
or  I  should  have  been  here  c^ore.  I  think  I  hold  the 
clew  to  this  murder." 

"Speak  up,"  breathed  the  vicar.  "My  betting  is 
g^wing  dulL" 

"  The  night  afore  Brassy  Brown  went  away  for  good, 
the  very  night  afore  it,  we  was  a-drinking  together  at  my 
place,  and  Brassy  got  a  drop  too  much,  which  is  what 
he  didn't  often  do.  We  got  talking  about  a  many 
things ;  a-bragging  what  feats,  for  good  or  for  bcul,  we 
had  done  in  our  career  ;  boasting,  as  it  were,  one  again 
the  t'other.  Brassy  at  last  hiccuped  out  that  he  bad, 
one  night,  had  a  desperate  quarrel  with  a  girl  in  his 
house,  and  at  last  got  so  mad  that  he  shot  her,  though 
he  never  meant  to  kill  her.  I  didn't  pay  much  attention 
to  him  then,  setting  it  down  to  the  boastings  of  a  man  in 
his  cups  ;  but,  sir,  I  now  think  it  were  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  that  he  spoke  of  Miss  Gina.  The  shot  must 
have  killed  her,  and  he  might  have  buried  her  in  Uie 
garden  that  same  night.  If  you  remember,  sir,  Mary 
Brown  told  folks  she  was  frightened  by  fancying  she  saw 
something  black  a-creeping  from  that  spot  into  the 
house,  while  she  was  a-shaking  at  the  gate.  It  must 
have  been  Brassy  a-digg^g  the  grave  then." 

#  #  ♦  #  #  ♦ 

"Make  ready  with  the  sacrament,"  murmured  John 
Lewis  to  Mr.  Hampton,  as  he  feebly  resisted  their  wishes 
to  carry  him  up-stairs,  "  I  feel  my  time  here  is  growing 
short." 

Sure  enough,  that  night  he  died.  It  indeed  would 
seem  as  if  he  had  only  been  permitted  to  linger  on  earth 
for  the  purpose  of  burying  Begina  Winter. 


There  was  a  very  interesting  ceremony  in  May  at 
Bumham  Thorpe,  England,  the  birthplace  of  Lord  Nel- 
son, when  a  lectern,  made  from  the  wood  of  the  Victory^ 
his  flagship  at  Trafalgar,  was  placed  in  the  church. 
There  are  two  copper  plates  on  the  base  (with  inscrip- 
tions), which  are  made  from  two  bolts  of  the  Victory, 
The  wood  and  bolts  were  given  to  the  rector  of  Bumham 
Thorpe  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  to  provide  a  me- 
morial to  the  great  naval  hero  in  his  native  village. 

At  Cephalonia  there  is  a  very  remarkable  phenome- 
non. The  sea  runs  into  the  land  in  a  strong  stream, 
turning  a  water-wheel  on  the  way,  and  disappears  in 
the  earth  a  hundred  yards  from  the  entrance.  Can  you 
explain  this  ?  I  believe  no  one  has  yet  done  so.  No 
pai-t  of  the  island  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  nor  is 
there  any  salt  lake  or  spring  in  the  island.  I  imagine 
this  water  must  be  converted  into  steam,  which  comee 
out  either  at  Naples  or  Stromboli. 

The  Hindoos  dress  their  dead  in  white,  with  touches 
of  red  for  cremation,  or  sometimes  in  safiron. 
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By  Edmond  Mallet. 


Few  cities  in  the  New  World  have  so  interesting  a 
kistoTj  as  Montreal  To  the  thonsands  of  tourists  who 
vsBii  Canada  dnring  the  pleasant  season  it  presents 
itadf  merely  as  a  beantif cd  and  popnlons  city,  a  great 
eoounerdal  and  mannfactnring  centre,  and  an  important 
nat  of  Iflftming  and  of  dyilization.  Old  landmarks, 
iOBSftiating  the  high  aspiration  of  its  fonnders,  their 
ifangl^  for  existence  and  their  heroic  deeds,  are  to  be 
fcvtd,  bnt  these  are  mnte  to  the  oasnal  'visitor  and 
iMie  pleasure -seeker.  To  the  stndent  of  the  pioneer 
hstoiy  of  North  America,  however,  thej  can  like 
Himl6t*8  pipe,  '' disoonrse  most  eloquent  mnsic." 

The  first  mention  of  the  place  where  Montreal  now 
itandB  is  fonnd  in  the  record  of  Jacques  Cartier's  voyage 
d  exploration  up  the  Biver  of  Canada,  now  the  St.  Law- 
rmoe,  in  October,  1535.  The  island  was  then  inhabited 
by  an  Indian  tribe»  apparently  of  the  Iroquois  nation, 
fho  hred  in  a  village  jiamed  Hochelaga.  '*  The  shape  of 
the  torn  was  round,  and  three  rows  of  palisades  inclosed 
in  it  about  fifty  tunnel-shaped  cabins,  each  over  fifty 
paces  long  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  wide."  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  the  French  explorer  ascended  the 
pietiiresqae  and  lofty  mountain — which  is  now  almost 
ia  ibe  centre  of  the  city  —  and  bestowed  upon  it  the 
same  of  Mont  Royal ;  in  English,  Boyal  Mountain.  This 
name,  at  first  given  to  the  mountain  alone,  was  sub- 
MqaenUy  applied  to  the  island  as  weU,  and  later  still  to 
the  magnifioent  city  which  was  built  upon  its  southern 
aboie.  The  explorer  Jacques  Oartier,  like  his  prede- 
eenor,  Giovanni  Yerazano,  made  no  permanent  settle- 
ment in  New  France.  It  had  been  reserved  to  the  noble 
Ssmoel  dd  Champlain  to  become  the  founder  of  a  great 
Md  on  the  banks  of  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence. 

Champlain  laid  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  the  capital 
of  Xev  Fnaiee,  in  1608.  After  placing  his  colony  in 
comparative  safety  he  made  numerous  voyages  of  ex- 
^ontion  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  up  the 
Rirer  of  the  Algonquins,  now  the  Ottawa,  to  the  country 
^  the  Nippksings,  and  up  the  Biver  of  the  Iroquois, 
now  tiw  Bichelieu,  to  Lake  Champlain,  and  even  into 
the  reiy  heart  of  the  Onondaga  country.  When  passing 
the  lelflnd  of  Montreal  in  1611,  he  camped  there  for 
Kfeal  weeks,  and  selected  a  point  of  land  extending 
into  the  St  Lawrence  as  the  site  of  a  future  post.  To 
Ub  pboe  he  gave  the  name  of  Place  Rot/ale.  The  Hoche- 
hga  Indians  had  at  that  time  disappeared.  Champlain 
^  not  appear  to  have  carried  out  his  intention  of 
ttt^^Hshing  a  post  at  Montreal,  since  some  years  later 
ILdeLaoson  received  the  island  as  a  concession,  and  as 
hteasl641  the  point  of  land  selected  by  Chimplain  was 
it31  used  by  the  liidiaxis  as  a  resting-plaoe  after  they 
U  jnmped  the  rapids  of  Saut  St  Louis,  now  called 
tfaeLaohine  Bapids. 

lln  Indians  in  whose  midst  the  French  had  estab- 
hfihed  themselvee  were  the  Montagnais,  who  were  allied 
vith  the  Algonquins  and  the  Hurons  in  their  wars 
^gsinst  &e  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Iroquois  or  Five 
Hadons.  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  French 
vete  soon  involved  in  the  wars  of  their  savage  neighbors, 
^  and,  necessarily,  their  allies.  As  early  as  1609 
^^^phdn,  with  two  Frenchmen,  had  accompanied  a 
»»  party  into  the  Iroquois  country,  now  in  the  State  of 
Sew  York,  and  with  his  firearms — apparently  the  first 
9m  nsed  against  those  Indians— killed  several  Iroquois 
Attfs  and  headmen,  and  routed  a  large  party  of  their 


followers.  It  is  probable  that  the  terror  which  this  bold 
act  of  Champlain's  inspired,  caused  the  Iroquois  to  turn 
many  of  their  blows  from  the  colony  at  Quebec  to  the 
Huron  villages  in  the  upper  country.  But  this  was 
only  for  a  time.  No  sooner  had  they  themselves  been 
provided  with  "shooting-irons"  than  they  determined 
with  renewed  vigor  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the 
French. 

The  Mohawks  were  the  first  to  obtain  arquebuses — 
guns  somewhat  similar  to  the  old  Potsdam  muskets^ 
from  the  Dutch  traders  at  Bensselaerswyck,  in  exchange 
for  their  furs.  The  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas  and 
Senecas  were  in  turn  supplied,  either  by  the  traders  di- 
rectly or  through  the  other  Indians,  and  soon  the  Five 
Nations  were  in  a  condition  to  bring  the  settlements  on 
the  St  Lawrence  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  utterly  de- 
stroy the  Huron  nation  and  the  French  missions  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  lakes.  Speaking  of  the  Indians  of 
this  period,  the  historian  Parkman  says  of  the  Iroquois: 
**  The  war  which  they  had  long  waged  with  the  Hurons 
was  carried  on  by  the  Senecas  and  the  other  Western  na- 
tions of  their  league  ;  while  the  conduct  of  hostilities 
against  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  in  Lower 
Canada  was  left  to  tho  Mohawks.  In  parties  of  from  ten 
to  a  hundred  or  more  they  would  leave  their  towns  on 
the  Biver  Mohawk,  descend  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Biver  Bichelieu,  lie  in  ambush  on  the  banks  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  attack  the  passing  boats  or  canoes.  Some- 
times they  hovered  about  the  fortifications  of  Quebec  and 
Three  Bivers,  killing  stragglers,  or  luring  armed  parties 
into  ambuscades.  They  followed  like  hounds  on  the 
trail  of  travelers -and  hunters,  broke  in  upon  unguarded 
camps  at  midnight,  and  lay  in  wait  for  days  and  weeks 
to  intercept  the  Huron  traders  on  their  yearly  descent 
to  Quebec.  Had  they  joined  to  their  ferocious  courage 
the  discipline  and  the  military  knowledge  that  belong 
to  civilization,  they  could  easHy  have  blotted  out  New 
France  from  the  map  and  made  the  banks  of  the  St 
Lawrence  once  more  a  solitude ;  but  though  the  most 
formidable  of  savages,  they  were  savages  only." 

The  whole  white  population  in  Canada  at  this  time 
was  only  about  two  hundred. 

The  reports  of  the  French  missions  in  Septentrional 
America,  which  were  published  in  France  every  year 
under  the  title  of  *'  Belations  des  Jesuites,"  and  which  to 
this  day  form  the  most  authoritative  sources  of  early 
American  history,  informed  the  zealous  people  of  France 
of  the  sore  straits  in  which  Canada  was  placed.  That 
was  an  age  of  great  faith,  generous  impulses  and  chival- 
rous deeds.  Some  might  be  found  to  advocate  the  aban- 
donment of  **  the  few  acres  of  snow,"  as  New  France  was 
sometimes  cynically  called,  but  the  generous  Christian 
and  the  patriotic  citizen  felt  that  the  honor  of  religion 
and  the  glory  of  France  were  involved.  Should  the  de- 
scendants of  St  Louis,  the  children  of  the  Crusaders, 
give  way  before  the  Iroquois  savages  ?  No !  Not  the 
abandonment,  but  the  reinforcement,  of  the  colony  was 
the  duty  of  the  hour.  So  argued  tho  friends  of  Canada 
in  old  France.  '        'ik 

Two  men,  Jerome  Le  Boyer,  Sieur  de  la  DauversiSre,  a 
Beceiver  of  Finances  in  the  Province  of  Anjou,  and  Jean 
Jacques  Olier  de  Verneuil,  then  a  young  clergyman,  and 
later  the  founder  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Snlpice,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a  Christian  republic  on 
the  Island  of  Montreal,  which  it  was  hoped  would  not 
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only  prove  a  shield  to  New  France,  but  would  also  be  the 
means  of  converting  the  Indians ;  thns  rendering  them 
friends  and  defenders,  instead  of  enemies,  of  France. 
They  formed  an  association,  under  the  protection  of 
Cardinal  Biohelieu,  composed  of  distinguished  and 
wealthy  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  through  pious  and 
charitable  motives  were  disposed  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  founding  an  important  colony  in  the  New  World, 
without  ever  hoping  for  any  worldly  remuneration.  The 
association  was  named,  SocidU  deNotre-Dame  de  Montreal. 
Its  purpose,  as  stated  in  the  notarial  Act  by  which  the 
association  came  into  possession  of  Montreal,  was  purely 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the  Indians. 
As  a  means  to  that  end,  it  was  determined  to  send  a  com- 
pany of  forty  good  men,  well  equipped  for  defense  and 
for  .laying  the  foundation  of  an  agricultural  colony,  who 
upon  their  arrival  would  fortify  themselves  and  prepare 
the  soil  for  cultivation.  Additional  colonists  would  be 
sent  from  time  to  time  for  a  period  of  five  years,  when, 
without  suspension  of  the  labors  of  clearing  the  land,  a 
lai^e  house  would  be  constructed  for  the  accommodation 
of  such  members  of  the  association  as  would  go  to  the 
colony  to  work  in  the  civilization  of  the  natives  who 
oonld  be  induced  to  take  homesteads  on  the  island. 


Seminaries  were  to  be  established  for 
the  education  of  the  colonists  and  In- 
dians, and  missionaries  were  to  be 
provided,  who  in  course  of  time  would 
extend  their  operations  into  all  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  plan  was 
admirable,  and  although  circumstances 
did  not  permit  of  its  being  put  into 
full  operation  as  designed,  the  general 
spirit  of  the  founders  was  constantly 
kept  in  view,  and  Montreal,  in  fact, 
more  than  once  saved  New  France  from 
annihilation  by  the  ferocious  savages, 
many  of  whom  were  converted,  and 
who,  through  their  descendants,  now 
form  peaceful,  happy  communities  on 
the  soil  which  they  once  devastated 
with  fire  and  tomahawk. 

As   soon   as  the  association    had  se- 
cured a  title  to  the  island,  it  organized 
a  corps  of  forty  men  of  good  conduct 
and  suited  for  the  establishment  of  a 
distant   plantation,  which    was    placed 
under  the  command  of  an  old  soldier. 
Colonel  Paul  de  Chomedey,   Sieur   de 
Maisonneuve,  who   had    been    selected 
as  governor  of  the  new  colony.    Before 
leaving   France,  however,  a   few  addi- 
tional colonists,  skilled  workmen,  with 
their  families,  joined  the  party,  as  also 
a  worthy  young  woman  named  Jeanne 
Mance,    who    offered    her    services    to 
found    a    hospital    at    Moniareal.    The 
party,   consisting    of    forty -eight  men 
and    five   women,    embarked    in    three 
vessels  in  1641,  and  arrived  at  Quebec 
in  the  Autumn,  too  lat«  to  commence 
the    new    settlement    that   year.      The 
Governor  of  Canada  and  the  people  of 
Quebec  insisted  upon   the    newcomers 
remaining  near  the  capital  for  mutual 
protection,    and  designated    Isle  d*Or- 
leans  as  the  locality  where  they  should 
settle,   instead   of   going  up  the   river 
eighty  leagues  distant,  where  they  would 
be  isolated  and  subject   to  the   continued  insults   of 
the   Iroquois.     But   M.  de   Maisonneuve   declined  to 
entertain   the    proposition,  saying  to  the  assembly  of 
notables  who  had  met  to  discuss  the  subject,  that  he 
had  come  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  city  on  the  Island 
of  Montreal,  and  that  that  design  would  be  executed 
were  the  enterprise  even  more  hazardous  than  described  ; 
were  he  even  to  lose  hb  life  in  the  endeavor.   *'  Besides,'^ 
he  said,  "  I  have  not  come  here  to  deliberate,  but  to  exe- 
cute, and^were  all  the  trees  on  the  Island  of  Montreal  to 
be  changed  into  so  many  Iroquois,  it  is  of  my  duty  and 
of  my  honor  to  go  there  and  establish  a  colony."    Gov- 
ernor de  Montmagny,  the  real  Onontkio  (Great  Mountain) 
of  the  Indians,  himself  naturally  noble  and  generous, 
could  not  but  admire  such  noble  dispositions,  and  he 
abandoned  his  design  of  retaining  the  Montreal  colony 
in  his  own  jurisdiction. 

In  the  month  of  October,  De  Maisonneuve,  with  a  few 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  party,  accompanied  by 
Governor  de  Montmagny,  Father  Vimont,  the  Superior 
of  the  missions  of  Canada,  and  a  number  of  interpreters 
and  voyageurs,  ascended  to  Montreal  Island  to  choose  a 
site  for  the  new  colony.  They  arrived  on  the  f onrieenih^ 
and  on  the  following  day  took  solemn  poBsession  in  the 
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name  of  the  Sociiti  de  Notre-Dame  de  MorUrioL     The 
party  then  retnrned  to  Qnebeo  for  the  Winter. 

Earlj  in  the  following  Maj,  M.  de  Maisonnenve  em- 
barked all  his  people  and  proceeded  to  MontreaL  ''On 
the  17th  of  May,  1642,"  eays  Parkman,  "  Maisonnenye's 
little  flotUla — a  pinnace,  a  flat-bottomed  craft  moved  by 
sails,  and  two  rowboats — approached  Montreal,  and  all 
on  board  raised  in  nnison  a  hymn  of  praise.  Montmagny 
was  with  them  to  deliyer  the  island,  in  behalf  of  the 
Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates,  to  Maisonnenve, 
representative  of  the  Associates  of  Montreal.  And  here, 
too,  was  Father  Vimont,  Superior  of  the  Missions,  for 
the  Jesuits  had  been  prudently  invited  to  accept  the 
spiritual  charge  of  the  young  colony.  On  the  following 
day  they  glided  along  the  green  and  solitary  shores,  now 
thronged  with  the  life  of  a  busy  city,  and  landed  on 
the  spot  which  Champlain,  thirty-one  years  before,  had 
chosen  as  a  fit  site  for  a  settlement.  It  was  a  tongue  or 
triangle  of  land,  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  rivulet  with 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  known  afterward  as  Point  Calli^re. 
The  rivulet  was  bordered  by  a  meadow,  and  beyond  rose 
the  forest  with  its  vanguard  of  scattered  trees.  Early 
Spring  flowers  were  blooming  in  the  young  grass,  and 
birds  of  varied  plumage  flitted  among 
the  boughs.  

"MaiBonneuve  sprang  ashore  and 
fell  on  his  knees.  His  followers  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  all  joined 
their  voices  in  enthusiastic  songs  of 
thanksgiving.  Tents,  baggage,  arms 
and  stores  were  landed.  An  altar 
was  raised  on  a  pleasant  spot  near  at 
hand,  and  Mademoiselle  Mance,  with 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  aided  by  her 
servant,  Charlotte  Barr^,  decorated  it 
with  a  taste  which  was  the  admiration 
of  the  beholders. 

••Now  all  the  company  gathered 
before  the  shrine.  Here  stood  Vi- 
mont, in  the  rich  vestments  of  his 
office.  Here  were  the  two  ladies  with 
their  servant;  Montmagny,  no  very 
willing  spectator ;  and  Maisonnenve, 
a  warlike  figure,  erect  and  tall,  his 
men  clustering  around  him — soldiers, 
sailors,  artisans  and  laborers— all  alike 
soldiers  at  need.  They  kneeled  in 
reverent  silence  as  the  Host  was 
raised  aloft,  and  when  the  rite  was 
over  the  priest  turned  and  addresseil 
them  :  •  You  are  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  that  shall  rise  and  grow  till  its 
branches  overshadow  the  earth.  You 
are  few,  but  you  work  in  the  work  of 
God.  His  smile  is  on  you,  and  your 
children  shall  fill  the  land.'  The  af- 
ternoon waned  ;  the  sun  sank  behind 
the  western  forest,  and  twilight  came 
on.  Fire -flies  were  twinkling  over 
the  darkened  meadow.  They  caught 
them,  tied  them  with  threads  into 
shining  festoons,  and  hung  them  be- 
fore the  altar  where  the  Host  re- 
mained exposed.  Then  they  pitched 
tiieir  tents,  lighted  their  bivouac  flres, 
stationed  their  guards  and  lay  down 
to  rest.  Such  was  the  birthnight  of 
MontreaL" 

In  the  meantime,  the  members  of 


the  Montreal  Society  in  France  had  also  held  a  religious 
ceremony  and  given  the  name  of  Ville  Marie  de  Montrial 
to  the  colony. 

Fortunately  for  De  MaiBonneuve*s  settlement,  the  Iro* 
quoise  did  not  immediately  discover  that  a  new  French 
post — ^which  was  to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  their  marauding 
incursions — ^had  been  established,  and  the  MontreaUsts 
enjoyed  a  brief  season  of  peace  and  quiet.  At  the 
end  of  the  Winter  of  1643,  the  settlement  had,  by  acces- 
sion to  its  numbers  from  France  and  Quebec,  increased 
to  seventy,  all  in  perfect  health,  recites  a  chronicle 
of  the  time.  Log  cabins  had  replaced  the  tempo- 
rary encampment,  and  a  large  building,  a  hospital, 
and  a  chapel,  protected  by  palisades,  had  been  erected. 
But  Montreal,  situated  as  it  was,  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  theatre  of  war  between  the  Indian  nations  and  the 
most  advanced  post  of  New  France,  could  not  long  enjoy 
immunity  from  the  deadly  conflict  surrounding  it. 

In  the  Spring  of  1643  ten  Algonquins,  who  were  pur- 
sued by  a  party  of  Mohawks,  took  refuge  with  the  Mon- 
treaUsts. The  Iroquois  followed  them  to  within  sight 
of  the  palisades,  but  did  not  show  themselves.  In  the 
month  of  June,  however,  they  returned  with  augmented 
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force,  and  attacked  six  sawyers  or  carpenters  at  their 
work  outside  the  fort.  The  attack  was  not  known  until 
night,  when,  the  workmen  not  returning,  they  were 
sought  for,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  three  of  them  were 
found  on  the  field.  The  names  of  these  martyrs  of 
civilization  were  Gnillaume  Boissier,  Bernard  Berte  and 
Pierre  Laforest.  They  were  the  first  to  be  laid  in  the 
little  cemetery  beside  the  fort.  The  other  three  of  the 
party  had  been  taken  aliye  and  carried  off  by  the  savages ; 
one  escaped  to  relate  the  story  of  the  attack,  while  the 
other  two,  after  suffering  untold  cruelties,  were  burned  at 
the  stake  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk. 

For  several  years  following,  the  colonists  at  Montreal 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  ''  What  a  situa- 
tion was  that  of  M.  de  Maisonneure  !"  exclaims  his 
biographer  ;  **  camped  with  eighty  pioneers  on  Pointe-k- 
Oalli^e,  1,200  leagues  from  the  Mother  Country,  sixty 
from  Quebec,  more  than  thirty  from  the  last  French  fort, 
with  which  he  could  hold  no  communication  during  six 
months  of  the  year  !  What  boldness,  and  what  temper 
of  soul  I  He  wrestles  at  once  with  the  flood  and  with  the 
forest,  against  the  rigors  of  the  seasons,  against  wild 
beasts  and  against  still  more  savage  hordes  of  barbarous 
anthropophagi,  sustaining  a  terrible  war,  an  incessant 
war  of  ambuscades  and  surprises,  which  during  ten  years 
neither  by  night  nor  by  day  left  any  security  to  the 
colonist  who,  without  arms,  passed  out  of  the  threshold 
of  his  habitation.'' 

The  heroism  and  devotion  called  forth  by  the  situation 
and  character  of  the  colony  have  but  few  parallels  in  the 
wonderful  pioneer  history  of  North  America. 

De  Maisonneuve  was  as  prudent  as  he  was  brave.  As  a 
Christian,  and  as  an  experienced  military  leader,  he  ap- 
preciated the  value  of  a  human  life,  especially  of  a  life 
that  was  one  of  but  few,  engaged  in  a  great  cause. 

Instead  of  rashly  pursuing  the  marauding  bands  of 
Indians  into  their  ambuscades,  he  stood  upon  the  defen- 
sive, and  made  regulations  by  which  the  most  impetuous 
among  the  young  men  of  his  command  were  restrained 
from  uselessly  exposing  themselves.  All  work  was  done 
in  parties,  and  they  came  and  went  m  a  compact  body  at 
the  sound  of  the  bell.  So  careful  was  he  of  the  lives  of 
his  inen  that,  to  diminish  the  chances  of  their  being 
killed  or  disabled,  he  employed  dogs  to  reconnoitre  the 
woods  and  ravines  for  prowling  savages.  The  early 
annals  of  Montreal  have  preserved  the  name  of  one  of 
these  animals,  PilaUe,  which,  with  her  progeny,  would 
accompany  the  patrols  and  discover  a  party  of  Indians  in 
ambush  with  the  same  facility  that  a  sportsman's  hound 
finds  a  brood  of  wild  fowL  On  several  occasions  when 
PUatte  had  discovered  a  band  of  sktdking  savages  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort,  deep  murmurs  were  heard  against 
Governor  de  Maisonneuve  for  declining  to  allow  the  men 
to  attack  them.  ''Monsieur,"  some  of  the  soldiers  would 
say  to  him,  "  the  enemy  is  to-day  at  sudh  a  place  in  the 
woods.  Are  we  never  going  to  dislodge  theih  ?"  "The 
time  has  not  yet  come,  my  boys,"  the  governor  would 
quietly  reply.  "  The  death  of  a  hundred  Iroquois  which 
we  might  kill  would  not  diminish  the  strength  of  those 
barbarians,  who  come  from  all  sides,  whilst  the  loss  of  a 
few  men  would  materially  weaken  the  colony."  This 
reply,  which  should  have  been  satisfactory,  was  not 
always  so,  and,  at  last,  the  governor  himself  saw  that 
his  reputation  for  personal  courage  must  suffer  under 
the  repeated  murmurs  of  his  followers. 
f  On  March  30th,  1644,  relates  the  Sulpitian  DoUier  de 
Casson,  the  dogs  commenced  barking  and  howling  in  a 
^jrightful  manner,  and  the  soldiers  ran  to  M.  de  Mai- 
sonneuve and  impatiently  cried   out  :    **  Monsieur,  the 


Indians  are  in  the  woods,  up  the  trail ;  are  we  never 
going  to  see  them  ?"  "  Yes,  you  shall  see  them," 
abruptly  answered  the  Governor.  "Be  prepared  to 
march  without  delay,  and  let  me  see  that  you  are  all 
as  brave  as  you  promise  to  be.  I  will  lead  the  party 
myself." 

He  summoned  his  lieutenant,  M.  d'Ailleboust,  and 
after  giving  him  directions  in  case  of  accident,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troop.  The  party  numb^^ 
thirty,  who  directed  their  steps  toward  the  forest.  When 
at  a  point  since  named  Place  cTArmes,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  a  band  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  Iroquois  posted 
in  the  woods.  The  French  entered  thcf  forest,  took  posi- 
tions behind  the  trees,  and  fought  with  great  bravery 
until  the  Indians  broke  into  small  parties*  and  en- 
deavored to  surround  them.  Seeing  the  contest  an 
unequal  one,  and  having  had  three  men  killed  and 
two  taken  prisoners,  M.  de  Maisonneuve  ordered  the 
wounded  to  be  carried  to  the  rear,  and  then  com- 
manded a  retreat,  which  was  done  in  good  order  at 
first,  but  later  so  precipitately,  that  the  governor  soon 
found  himself  between  the  two  forces,  obliged  to  defend 
himself  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  a  stalwart  chief, 
who  had  singled  him  out,  and  determined  to  capture 
him  alive.  The  Indian  had  already  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  when  De  Maisonneuve  struck  him  down  with  a 
well-directed  blow  from  his  pistoL  Fortunately  the 
foremost  Indians  stopped  to  carry  off  the  body  of  their 
chief  instead  of  following  up  their  advantage,  and  the 
French  commander  was  thus  enabled  to  regain  the  fort, 
to  the  great  joy  of  his  people,  who  protested  that  he 
should  not  again  so  expose  his  life.  The  victims  of  this 
encounter,  Jean  Mattemalle,  Pierre  Bigot  and  Gnillaxune 
Lebeau,  were  buried  with  the  highest  honors  by  the  side 
of  the  previous  victims  in  the  little  cemetery. 

The  depredations  of  the  Iroquois  war  kept  up  without 
relaxation  until  a  peace  was  patched  up  with  them  at 
Three  Bivers,  in  1645.  In  the  meantime  the  poor 
Hurons  of  the  upper  country  were  being  driven  from 
point  to  point  by  the  Senecas,  who  did  not  consider 
themselves  bound  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  French 
were  scarcely  able  to  maintain  their  own  position  in  the 
country,  and,  naturally,  were  unable  to  render  effeetive 
aid  to  their  allies  in  the  West.  Father  Jogues,  the  great 
missionary,  had  been  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  cantons 
of  the  Five  Nations,  and  soon  afterward  was  followed  in 
captivity  by  Father  Bressani.  Terror  struck  the  hearts 
of  the  Hurons,  who  fled  panic-stricken  from  their  rrient« 
less  foes.  Many  wonderful  accounts  of  the  effect  of  fear 
on  the  Indian  mind,  and  of  the  indomitable  energy  it 
called  forth,  are  found  in  the  old  chronicles.  An  ex- 
ample is  recorded  in  the  history  of  Montreal : 

On  July  3d,  1646,  there  arrived  under  the  guns  of  M. 
de  Maisonneuve's  fort  two  Indian  women  whose  oondi* 
tion  was  truly  pitiable.  They  were  wet  from  head  to 
foot,  exhausted,  and  in  great  distress.  They  were 
hospitably  received,  and  were  questioned  as  to  who  they 
were  and  whence  they  came.  They  were  mother  and 
daughter,  and  belonged  to  some  distant  tribe  which  the 
horrors  of  war  had  dispersed.  One  day,  several  weeks 
previously,  they  had,  while  traveling  in  their  canoe, 
espied  some  men  whom  they  assumed  to  be  enemies. 
Fri^t  having  taken  possession  of  them,  they  abandoned  j 
everything  and  fled  through  the  forest,  believing  their 
enemies  in  pursuit  or  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  wandering  war  party.  For  eight  days  they  ran 
through  the  woods,  subsisting  on  wild  fruits  which  tiiey 
sometimes  found  and  which  they  gathered  whOe  running 
from  their  enemies.    At  last  they  came  to  a  streamf  where 
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they  were  compelled  to  make  a  raft  -with  stioks,  tied 
together  with  bark.  Upon  this  frail  bark  they  had 
trayeled  upward  of  six  hundred  miles,  skirting  lakes,  de- 
scending rivers  and  jumping  rapids.  Again  and  again 
had  their  raft  been  wrecked,  the  last  time  at  the  foot  of 
the  dangerous  Lachine  Bapids,  where  they  had  almost 
lost  their  lives.  A  few  days  of  kind  treatment  reassured 
them.  "After  all/'  says  the  chronicler,  rather  lightly, 
"it was  not  necessary  to  bleed  them  to  cure  them  of 
their  fright ;  we  gave  them  food,  they  dried  their  dresses, 
and  lo  !  they  are  out  of  all  their  troubles." 

With  all  their  anxieties  and  miseries,  the  colonists  at 
Montreal  led  a  comparatively  happy  life.  They  were 
brave  men  and  valiant  women,  who  were  fulfilling  a  mis- 
sion. As  they  performed  all  their  religious  obligations 
assiduously  and  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  they  enjoyed 
inward  peace  in  a  degree  that  is  almost  unknown  in  our 
modem  society.  True  Christian  cheerfulness  character- 
ized their  lives,  and  they  could  even  enjoy  a  good  joke. 
On  one  occasion,  a  badly  demoralized  Iroquois,  separated 
from  a  party  of  his  nation  who  had  been  roughly  handled 
by  some  Hurons,  in  his  desperation  fied  to  Montreal  and 
mshed  within  the  in  closure  of  the  General  Hospital, 
where  Mademoiselle  de  Boulogne,  sister-in-law  to  Lieu- 
tenant d'Ailleboust,  was  promenading  up  and  down  the 
walks  reciting  her  rosary.  The  Indian  rushed  up  to 
where  she  stood,  and,  to  the  lady*s  great  surprise,  sur- 
rendered to  her.  The  adventure  greatly  amused  the 
colonists,  and  they  would  say,  jocularly,  "Mademoiselle 
Philippine  takes  Iroquois  with  her  beads  I" 

The  treaty  of  peace,  made  at  Three  Bivers  in  1645, 
like  all  the  treaties  of  that  period,  was  bat  a  temporary 
expedient,  and  the  Iroquois,  having  utterly  destroyed  the 
Hnrons  and  the  Missions  in  the  West,  redoubled  their 
attacks  upon  the  French  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Scarcely  a 
month  passed  without  some  surprise*  by  the  Indians. 
The  colonists  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  houses  out- 
side the  palisades  and  return  to  the  protection  of  the 
fortified  places,  which  were :  in  the  centre,  the  fort,  a 
mill  near  it,  the  hospital  and  the  governor's  castle,  which 
latter  was  on  the  future  St.  Paid  Street,  behind  the  pre- 
sent seminary;  on  the  east,  the  mill  and  the  farm  of  St. 
Mary's ;  on  the  north,  Fort  Closse  and  Sailly's  house ; 
and  on  the  west,  the  farm  of  St.  G^briel^  all  of  which 
places  were  connected  by  a  series  of  redoubts  and  pali- 
sades. But  men  to  defend  these  places  were  wanting. 
The  situation  was  becoming  more  and  more  desperate, 
and,  at  last,  in  1651,  Governor  de  Maisonneuve  deter- 
miiMd  to  go  to  Franee  to  make  a  final  appeal  for  assist- 
ance. If  he  did  not  Bucceed  in  obtaining  at  least  one 
hundred  men  as  a  reinforcement,  it  was  his  intention  to 
abandon  the  colony,  which  had  become  greatly  reduced 
by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  savages.  Had  Montreal 
lidlen  at  that  time,  some  of  the  grandest  feats  of  arms 
recorded  in  the  world's  history  would  have  never  been 
written  ;  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  America's 
vXi  of  honor  wotdd  have  remained  uiunscribed ;  .the 
battle  of  Long  Saut  wotdd  have  never  been  fought ;  the 
names  of  Charles  Le  Moyne,  Lambert  Closse,  Zachary 
Dnpnys,  Adam  DoUard,  and  Annahotaha  would  never 
have  been  written. 

On  May  15th,  1660,  intelligence  was  received  at  Quebec 
,  from  a  dying  Mohegan,  that  the  Onondagas,  who  wished 
to  be  revenged  for  their  failure  to  massacre  the  French 
colonists  in  their  midst,  under  Major  Dupuy,  had  sent 
wampum  belts  to  all  the  other  cantons,  with  the  view  to 
enlisting  the  whole  Iroquois  confederacy  to  make  a  com- 
bined attack  upon  Quebec,  to  capture  the  governor,  to 
lay  waste  the  town,  and  then  sweep  upon  Three  Bivers 


and  Montreal,  and,  by  a  supreme  efibrt,  wipe  out  the 
French  from  American  soil.  Pontiac  organized  such  a 
conspiracy  against  the  English  a  century  later.  The 
invitation  of  the  Onondagas  had  been  heeded,  the  Mohe- 
gan reported,  and  there  were  already  800  warriors  en- 
camped below  Montreal.  This  force  but  awaited  the 
arrival  of  a  party  of  400  other  warriors,  who  had  wintered 
on  the  Ottawa,  to  commence  the  attack.  A  general 
alarm  was  given.  All  the  colonists  sought  refuge  in 
fortified  places,  and  the  whole  country  was  placed  on  a 
war  footing.  Special  religious  services  were  also  held 
in  the  churches  to  invoke  divine  assistance.  Days  and 
weeks  of  preparation  and  of  anxiety  succeeded  one  an- 
other, but  the  enemy  did  not  make  his  appearance.  In 
the  course  of  time  Quebec  and  Three  Bivers  learned 
that  the  heroism  of  a  Spartan  band  of  Montrealists  had 
averted  the  impending  calamity. 

**  In  the  preceding  April,"  says  Parkman,  "  before  the 
designs  of  the  Iroquois  were  known,  a  young  officer 
named  Daulac,  commandant  of  the  garrison  of  Montreal, 
asked  leave  of  Maisonneuve,  the  Gt>vemor,  to  lead  a 
party  of  volunteers  against  the  enemy.  His  plan  was 
bold  to  desperation.  It  was  known  that  Iroquois  war- 
riors in  great  numbers  had  wintered  among  the  forests 
of  the  Ottawa.  Daulac  proposed  to  vaylay  them  on 
their  descent  of  the  river,  and  fight  them  without  re- 
gard to  disparity  of  force. 

"Adam  Daulac,  or  DoUard,  Sieur  des  Ormeaux,  was  a 
young  man  of  good  family,  who  had  come  to  the  colony 
three  years  before,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  had 
held  some  military  command  in  France  ...  he  had  been 
busy  for  some  time  among  the  young  men  of  Montreal, 
inviting  them  to  join  him  in  the  enterprise  he  meditated. 
Sixteen  of  them  caught  his  spirit,  struck  hands  with  him, 
and  pledged  their  word.  They  bound  themselves  by 
oath  to  accept  no  quarter ;  and  having  gained  Maison- 
neuve's  consent,  they  made  their  wills,  confessed  and 
received  the  sacraments.  As  they  knelt  for  the  last  time 
before  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  H6tel  Dieu,  that 
sturdy  little  population  of  pious  Indian  fighters  gazed 
on  them  with  enthusiasm,  not  umnixed  with  an  envy 
which  had  in  it  nothing  ignoble.  Some  of  the  chief  men 
of  Montreal,  with  the  brave  Charles  Le  Moyne  at  their 
head,  begged  them  to  wait  till  the  Spring  sowing  was 
over,  that  they  might  join  them,  but  Daulac  refused. 

"The  spirit  of  the  enterprise  was  purely  medissvaL 
The  enthusiasm  of  honor,  the  enthusiasm  of  adventure, 
the  enthusiasm  of  faith,  were  its  motive  forces.  Daulac 
was  a  knight  of  the  early  crusades  among  the  forests  and 
savages  of  the  New  World.  Yet  the  incidents  of  this 
exotic  heroism  are  definite  and  clear  as  a  tale  of  yester- 
day. The  names,  ages  and  occupations  of  the  seventeen 
young  men  may  still  be  pead  on  the  ancient  register  of 
the  parish  of  Montreal ;  and  the  notarial  Acts  of  that 
year,  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  city,  contain  min- 
ute accounts  of  such  property  as  each  of  them  possessed. 
The  greater  number  had  come  to  the  colony  as  part  of 
the  reinforcement  brought  by  Maisonneuve  in  1653. 

"After  a  solemn  farewell  they  embarked  in  several 
canoes,  well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition.  They 
were  very  indifferent  canoe-men,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
lost  a  week  in  vain  attempts  to  pass  the  swift  current 
of  St.  Anne,  at  the  head  of  th^  Island  of  Montreal*.  At 
length  they  were  more  successful,  and  entering  the 
mouth  of  the  Ottawa,  crossed  the  Lake  of  Two  Mount- 
ains and  slowly  advanced  against  the  current. 

"Meanwhile,  forty  warriors  of  that  remnant  of  the 
Hurons  who,  in  spite  of  Iroquois  persecutions,  still  lin- 
gered at  Quebec,  had  set  out  on  a  war-party,  led  by  the 
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brave  and  wilj  Etienne  Annaliotafaa,  their  most  noted 
ohiel  They  stopped  by  the  way  at  Three  Rivers,  where 
they  found  a  band  of  Christian  Algonqnins,  nnder  a  chief 
named  Mituvemeg.  Annahotaha  challenged  him  to  a 
trial  of  courage,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  shotdd  meet 
at  Montreal,  where  they  were  likely  to  find  a  speedy  op- 
portunity of  putting  their  mettle  to  the  test.  Thither, 
accordingly,  they  repaired,  the  Algonquin  with  three  fol- 
lowers, and  the  Huron  with  thirty -nine. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  they  learned  the  departure  of 
Daulac  and  his  companions.  .  .  .  The  wish  seized  them 
to  share  the  adventure,  and  to  that  end  the  Huron  chief 
asked  the  Governor  for  a  letter  to  Daulac  to  serve  as  cre- 
dentials. Maisonneuve  hesitated.  His  faith  in  Huron 
valor  was  not  great,  and  he  feared  the  proposed  alliance. 
Nevertheless,  he  at  length  yielded  so  far  as  to  give  Anna- 
hotaha a  letter,  in  which  Daulac  was  told  to  accept  or 
reject  the  proffered  reinforcement  as  he  should  see  fit. 
The  Hurons  and  Algonqnins  now  embarked  and  paddled 
in  pursuit  of  the  seventeen  Frenchmen. 

They,  meanwhile,  had  passed  with  difficulty  the  swift 
current  at  Carillon,  and  about  the  1st  of  May  reached  the 
foot  of  the  more  formidable  rapid  called  the  Long  Saut, 
where  a  tumtdt  of  waters  foaming  among  ledges  and 
boulders  barred  the  onward  way.  It  was  needless  to  go 
further.  The  Iroquois  were  sure  to  pass  the  Saut,  and 
could  be  fought  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Just  below 
the  rapid,  where  the  forests  sloped  gently  to  the  shore, 
among  the  bushes  and  stumps  of  the  rough  clearing 
made  in  constructing  it,  stood  a  palisade  fort,  the  work  of 
an  Algonquin  war-party  in  the  past  Autumn.  It  was  a 
mere  inclosure  of  trunks  of  small  trees  planted  in  a 
circle,  and  was  already  ruinous.  Such  as  it  was,  the 
Frenchmen  took  possession  of  it  ...  .  They  made  their 
fires  and  slung  their  kettles  on  the  neighboring  shore, 
and  here  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  Hurons  and  Algon- 
qnins. Daulac,  it  seems,  made  no  objection  to  their 
company,  and  they  all  bivouacked  together.  Morning 
and  noon  and  night  they  prayed  in  three  different 
tongues,  and  when  at  sunset  the  long  reach  of  forests  on 
the  further  shore  basked  peacefully  in  the  level  rays,  the 


rapids  joined  their  hoarse  music  to  the  notes  of  their 
evening  hymn. 

''In  a  day  or  two  their  scouts  came  in  with  tidings 
that  two  Iroquois  canoes  were  coming  down  the  Saut 
Daulac  had  time  to  set  his  men  in  ambush  among  the 
bushes  at  a  point  where  he  thought  the  strangers  likely 
to  land.  He  judged  aright  The  canoes,  bearing  five 
Iroquois,  approaclied,  and  were  met  with  a  volley.  A 
fieet  of  canoes  suddenly  appeared,  bounding  down  the 
rapids,  filled  with  warriors  eager  for  revenge.  The  allies 
had  barely  time  to  escape  to  the  fort,  leaving  their  ket- 
tles still  slung  over  the  fires.  The  Iroquois  made  a  hasty 
and  desultory  attack,  and  were  quickly  repulsed.  Thej 
next  opened  a  parley,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  gain  some 
advantage  by  surprise.  Failing  in  this,  they  set  them- 
selves, after  their  custom  on  such  occasions,  to  building 
a  rude  fort  of  their  own  in  the  neighboring  forest. 

**This  gave  the  French  a  breathing-time,  and  they 
used  it  for  strengthening  their  defenses.  They  planted 
a  row  of  stakes  within  their  palisade,  to  form  a  double 
fence.  Their  work  was  still  unfinished  when  the  Iro- 
quois were  upon  them  again.  They  had  broken  to  pieces 
the  birch  canoes  of  the  French  and  their  allies,  and, 
kindling  the  bark,  rushed  up  to  pile  it  blazing  against 
the  palisade  ;  but  so  brisk  and  steady  a  fire  met  them 
that  they  recoiled  and  at  last  gave  way.  They  came  on 
again,  and  again  were  driven  back,  leaving  many  of  their 
number  on  the  ground,  among  them  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Senecas.  Some  of  the  French  dashed  out,  and, 
covered  by  the  fire  of  their  comrades,  hacked  off  his 
head  and  stuck  it  on  the  palisade,  while  the  Iroquois 
howled  in  a  frenzy  of  helpless  rage.  They  tried  another 
attack  and  were  beaten  off  a  third  time. 

*'  This  dashed  their  spirits,  and  they  sent  a  canoe  to 
call  to  their  aid  500  of  their  warriors  who  were  mustered 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu.  These  were  the  allies 
whom,  but  for  this  untoward  check,  they  were  on  their 
way  to  join  for  a  combined  attack  on  Quebec,  Three 
Rivers  and  MontreaL 

''Meanwhile,  crouched  behind  trees  and  logs,  ther 
beset  the  fort,  harassing  its  defenders  day  and  night 
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witk  -h  spattering  fire  and  a  constant  menace  of  attack. 
Thus  five  dajs  passed.  Hunger,  thirst  and  want  of 
sleep  'wrought  fatally  on  the  strength  of  the  French  and 
their  allies,  who,  pent  np  together  in  their  narrow 
prison,  fonght  and  prayed  by  tnms.  Deprived  as  th^y 
were  of  water,  they  could  not  swallow  the  parched 
Indian  com,  which  was  their  only  food.  Some  of  them, 
under  cover  of  a  brisk  fire,  ran  down  to  the  river  and 
fiUed  such  vessels  as  they  had ;  but  this  pittance  only 
tantalized  their  thirst. 

"Among  the  assailants  were  a  number  of  Hurons, 
adopted  by  the  Iroquois  and  fighting  on  their  side. 
These  renegades  now  shouted  to  their  countrymen  in  the 
fort,  telling  them  that  a  fresh  army  was  dose  at  hand ; 
that  they  would  soon  be  attacked  by  700  or  800  warriors, 
and  that  their  only  hope  was  in  joining  the  Iroquois, 
who  would  receive  them  as  friends.  Annahotaha's  fol- 
lowers, half  dead  with  thirst  and  famine,  listened  to 
their  seducers,  took  the  bait,  and  one,  two  or  three  at  a 
time  climbed  the  palisade,  and  ran  over  to  the  enemy, 
amid  the  hooting  and  execration  of  those  whom  they  de- 
serted. Their  chief  stood  firm,  and  when  he  saw  his 
nephew.  La  Mouche,  join  the  other  fngitives,  he  fired 
his  pistol  at  him  in  a  rage.  The  four 
Algonquins,  who  had  no  mercy  to  hope 
for,  stood  fast  with  the  courage  of 
despair. 

"  On  the  fifth  day  an  uproar  of  un- 
earthly yells  from  700  savage  throats, 
mingled  with  a  clattering  salute  of 
musketry,  told  the  Frenchmen  that  the 
expected  reinforcement  had  come,  and 
soon,  in  the  forest  and  on  the  clearing, 
a  crowd  of  warriors  mustered  for  the 
attack.  It  was  resolved  to  make  a  gen- 
eral assault,  and  volunteers  were  called 
for  to  lead  the  attack.  After  the  cus- 
tom on  such  occasions,  bundles  of 
small  sticks  were  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  and  those  picked  them  up  who 
dared,  thus  accepting  the  gage  of 
battle,  and  enrolling  themselves  in  the 
forlorn  hope.  No  precaution  was  neg- 
lected. Large  and  heavy  shields  four 
or  five  feet  high  were  made  by  lashing 
together  three  split  logs  with  the  aid 
of  crossbars.  Covering  themselves  with 
these  mantelets,  the  chosen  band  ad- 
vanoedy  followed  by  a  motley  throng 
of  warriors.  In  spite  of  a  brisk  fire 
they  reached  the  palisade,  and  crouch- 
ing below  the  range  of  shot,  hewed 
furiously  with  their  hatchets  to  cut 
their  way  through.  The  rest  followed 
close,  and  swarmed  like  angry  hornets 
around  the  little  fort,  hacking  and  tear- 
ing to  get  in. 

'*  Daulac  had  crammed  a  large  mus- 
ketoon  with  powder,  and  plugged  up 
the  muzzle.  Lighting  the  fuse  inserted 
in  it,  he  tried  to  throw  it  over  the 
barrier,  to  burst  like  a  grenade  among 
the  crowd  of  savages  without ;  but  it 
'Struck  the  ragged  top  of  oue  of  the 
palisades,  fell  back  among  the  French- 
men and  exploded,  killing  and  wound- 
ing several  of  them,  and  nearly  blind- 
ing others.  In  tl^e  confusion  that  fol- 
lowed, the  IroquQiB  got   possession   of 


the  loopholes,  and,  thrusting  in  their  guns,  fired  on 
those  within.  In  a  few  moments  more  they  had 
torn  a  breach  in  the  palisade ;  but,  nerved  with  the 
energy  of  desperation,  Daulac  and  his  followers  sprang 
to  defend  it.  Another  breach  was  made,  and  then  an- 
other. Daulac  was  struck  dead,  but  the  survivors  kept 
up  the  fight.  With  a  sword  or  a  hatchet  in  one  hand, 
and  a  knife  in  the  other,  they  threw  themselves  against 
the  throng  of  enemies,  striking  and  stabbing  with  the 
fury  of  madmen,  till  the  Iroquois,  despairing  of  taking 
them  alive,  fired  volley  after  volley  and  shot  them  down. 
All  was  over,  and  a  burst  of  triumphant  yells  proclaimed 
the  dear-bought  victory. 

"To  the  colony,"  continues  the  historian,  "it  proved 
a  salvation.  The  Iroquois  had  had  fighting  enough.  If 
seventeen  Frenchmen,  four  Algonquins  and  one  Huron, 
behind  a  picket  fence,  could  hold  700  warriors  at  bay  so 
long,  what  might  they  expect  from  many  such,  fighting 
behind  walls  of  stone  ?  For  that  year  they  thought  no 
more  of  capturing  Quebec  and  Montreal,  but  went  home 
dejected  and  amazed  to  howl  over  their  losses,  and  nurse 
their  dashed  courage  for  a  day  of  vengeance." 

The  noble  band  who  fell  with  the  Canadian  Leonidas 
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were  :  Jacques  Brassier,  Jean  Tavemier,  Nicolas  Tible- 
mont,  Alonse  de  L'Estre,  Laurent  Hebert  dit  La 
BiviSre,  Nicolas  Josselin,  Robert  Jurie,  Jacques  Bois- 
seau,  Ghristophe  Augier  dU  Desjardins,  Etienne  jftobin  dU 
Deaforges,  Jean  Le  Compte,  Louis  Martin,  Jean  Valets, 
R^u^  Douoin,  Frangois  Crusson,  Simon  Grenet,  Anna- 
hotaha  and  Mituyemeg,  and  four  Algonquins.  Less  for- 
tunate than  their  prototypes  of  old,  no  monument  marks 
their  new  ThermopyUe,  or  speaks  to  the  modem  Sparta : 

"  Go,  passer-by,  at  Sparta  tell, 
Obedient  to  her  law,  we  (ell." 

It  was  not  only  the  soldiers  of  Montreal  who  performed 
acts  of  undaunted  courage :  women  and  even  priests, 
apostles  of  peace,  distinguished  themselyes  in  the  nu- 
merous combats  which  the  colonists  of  Montreal  had  to 
encounter  with  their  relentless  foes. 

Li  the  Winter  of  1660-'61,  within  a  year  of  Dollard's 
heroic  defense  of  the  colony,  the  Lroquois  were  again  at 
the  door  of  Montreal  in  bands  of  ten,  fifty  and  a  hundred 
or  more.  Li  the  month  of  February,  a  number  of 
colonists  at  work  outside  the  fortifications  wore  attacked 
by  the  Lroquois.  As  usual  on  such  occasions,  Sisters 
Morin  and  Br^soles  ascended  the  belfry  of  the  hospital 
and  sounded  the  tocsin.  A  valiant  woman,  Madame 
Dudos,  seeing  that  the  workmen  were  unarmed,  ran  to  a 
magazine  and  seized  an  araoiul  of  muskets,  which  she 
carried  to  them,  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy.  The 
annals  of  the  times  are  loud  in  the  praise  of  this  noble 
woman's  act  of  courage,  which  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  lives  of  many  of  her  neighbors. 

A  few  months  later,  on  August  29th,  1661,  the  Abb^ 
Le  Mattre,  with  a  party  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  mowers, 
went  to  the  farm  of  St.  Gabriel,  belonging  to  the  Sul- 
picians,  to  gather  in  the  hay  which  had  been  left  on  the 
field  the  previous  day.  As  the  priest  stood  sentinel  some 
distance  from  the  works,  reciting  his  breviary  meanwhile, 
be  observed  an  unusual  movement  in  a  clump  of  bushes, 
as  of  lurking  Indians,  and  advanced  to  discover  the 
cause.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  was  assailed 
by  a  band  of  Iroquois,  who  attempted  to  capture  liim. 
Knowing  that  his  companions  were  xinprepared  for  a 
sudden  attack,  he  retreated  a  certain  distance,  seized  a 
weapon,  and,  giving  the  alarm,  faced  the  Indians,  to  give 
his  people  time  to  take  up  their  arms.  The  Indians  seeing 
that  by  his  bravery  he  retarded  their  movement  to  cap- 
ture the  French,  and  despairing  of  taking  him  alive, 
fired  upon  him  and  rushed  forward  toward  the  workmen, 
who  by  this  time  had  armed  and  placed  themselves  on 
the  defensive.  The  priest,  covered  with  wounds,  ran  to 
the  rear,  and,  with  words  of  encouragement,  commanded 
his  people  to  take  refuge  in  their  palisade,  when  he  drop- 
ped dead  near  a  brave  colonist  who  had  just  fallen  in  his 
endeavor  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The  Iroquois,  find- 
ing themselves  masters  of  the  field,  hacked  off  the  abba's 
head,  and  bore  it  away  as  a  trophy  to  the  Onondaga 
country. 

These  were  the  heroic  days  of  Canadian  history.  In 
course  of  time  old  France  sent  regular  troops  to  its  de- 
voted colony,  and  tl;Lese,  with  the  colonial  partisans,  chas- 
tised the  Iroquois,  even  in  their  own  country,  dispersing 
them  and  burning  their  cantons. 

*  The  once  redoubtable  Iroqxjiois  are  now  practically 
an  extinct  race,  whilst  the  descendants  of  the  French 
colonists  on  the  St  L^yrence  number  a  million  and  a 
half  in  Canada,  an,d  seven  hundred  thoa^safl.d  in  the 
United  States.  Their  hisjtory  is  a  noble  heritage  which 
they  brought  with  them  in  their  new  relations  of  subjects 
of  England  and  citizens  of  the  Great  Bepublia 


BROWNIE  AND  JACK. 
By  Madaline  Durant. 

Only  two  faces,  furry  and  wise. 

Beautiful  Brownie  and  handsome  Jack; 

Looking  with  wonder  and  grave  surprise 
To  see  their  forms  refleoted  back. 

Never  in  dreamland  had  they  seen 

Or  imagined  a  piotore  as  fine  as  that 

Which  glowed  on  the  crystal  mirror's  sheen^ 
White-breasted  Brownie,  whiskered  Jaok« 

And  four  furry  faces  instead  of  two, 
Eighl  round  eyes  so  like  their  own<- 

A  dream  of  enchantment,  could  it  be  true  ? 
Were  they  now  in  a  land  before  unknown? 

"Are  these  thsir  cousins  of  flr^t  degree. 

About  whom  they  had  heard  from  London  town  ? 

What  a  striking  likeness  to  you— and  me, 
That  one  on  the  right,  with  coat  so  brown." 

So,  full  of  wonder  and  dose  to  each  other--' 
Brother  and  sistor,  a  beautiful  pair 

Looked  in  Aunt  Fanny's  mirror  together. 
And  failed  to  discover  the  picture  there 

Was  their  own  charming  selves  by  an  artist  seen, 
And  to  canvas  consigned  as  a  present  from  me. 

To  all  the  young  folks  of  this  magsirtne— 
Hy  Brownie  and  Jack  from  over  the  sea  ? 


ABOUT  BELLS. 

Who  invented  bells  ?  History  saith  not ;  but  that 
bells  were  invented  at  a  very  early  period,  no  doubt  at 
all  exists. 

When  the  ceremonial  law  was  given  to  Moses,  and  the 
dresses  of  the  priests  were  appointed,  the  golden  bells 
which  adorned  them  were  one  of  their  peculiar  char- 
acteristics. 

At  Athens  the  bells  of  the  Temple  of  Proserpine  noti^ 
fied  the  hour  of  sacrifice  ;  the  Shah  of  Persia  has  golden 
bells  upon  his  robes  of  state. 

Prefixed  to  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Psalms,  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  a  representation  of  King  David 
playing  upon  five  bells,  which  are  arranged  before  him, 
and  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  striking  with  two  small 
hammers  which  he  holds  in  his  hands. 

In  Greece,  bells  were  used  to  announce  the  opening  of 
the  markets ;  they  were  also  used  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
military  signal ;  they  were  suspended  from  the  triumphal 
chariot  of  a  Greek  conqueror ;  they  were  hung  round  the 
neck  of  a  condemned  criminal ;  they  were  sounded  as  a 
corpse  was  borne  to  the  tomb.  It  is  said  that  Paulinus, 
Bishop  of  Nola,  was  the  first  to  introduce  church-bell 
ringing. 

There  are  on  record  many  curious  facts  about  bells  being 
presented  to  Christian  churches  and  monastic  houses  by 
pious  benefactors  ;  about  bells  being  duly  christened  and 
called  by  particular  names ;  and  about  the  influence  they 
were  supposed  to  exert  in  scaring  away  evil  spirits.' 
*'£vil  spirits  that  are  in  the  region  of  the  air,'*  says 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  "fear  much  when  they  hear  the  beUs 
ring  ;  and  this  is  the  cause  why  the  bells  are  rung  when 
it  thunders,  and  when  great  storms,  and  tempests,  and 
outrages  of  weather  happen  ;  to  the  end  that  fiendis  and 
wicked  spirits  should  be  abashed,  and  flee  away  and 
cease  from  working  tempests." 

Ingulphus  mentions  that  the  Abbot  of  Croylaod  gave  a 
great  bell  to  the  church  of  that  abbey,  which  was  duly 
christened  by  the  namue  of  Quthlac ;  that. he  aflerwaid 
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added  to  it  six  others,  baptized  respectively  by  the 
names  Bartholomew  and  Bethelin,  Tusketal  and  Tatwin, 
Pega  and  Bega. 

Chnroh  bells  are  now  Tiniversally  employed  ;  they  are 
rung  for  divine  service,  rung  at  weddings,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  public  rejoicing  and  memorable  anniversaries ; 
they  zing  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in ;  they 
mark,  with  moumfnl  monotone,  deaths  and  bnriaLa.  At 
some  churches  special  evenings  are  devoted  to  the  ring- 
ing of  .the  bells  ;  and  short  touches,  and  bob-triples,  and 
bob-majors,  and  grandsire  bob-cators,  awaken  the  neigh- 
borhood with  their  noisy  glee. 

Very  graphic  is  the  description  which  Victor  Hugo  has 
given  of  the  effect  produced  by  listening  to  the  bells 
of  all  the  churches  in  a  great  city  ringing  together.  **  At 
first,"  he  says,  ''  the  soTinds  are  distinct  from  each  other, 
moving  from  church  to  church,  like  musicians  before 
they  strike  o&  Suddenly,  see — for  at  times  the  ear  may 
be  said  to  possess  the  power  of  sight — see  rising  at  the 
same  instant  from  every  tower  a  column:  of  sound — a 
vapor  harmony  1  At  first,  the  vibration  of  each  bell 
mounts  clear,  pure,  and,  as  it  were,  isolated,  into  the 
delightful  morning  sky ;  increasing  little  by  little,  the 
Bounds  combine,  mingle,  efface  each  other,  6nd  unite  in 
one  magnificent  concert  It  is  now  a  mass  of  sonorous 
vibrations,  which  are  ceaselessly  disengaged  from  innu- 
merable bells,  floating,  undulating,  bounding,  rushing 
like  a  whirlwind  over  the  town,  and  prolonging  the  deaf- 
ening cirde  of  its  oscillations  far  beyond  the  horizon.*' 

Longfellow  makes  his  ^'Strasburg  Friar"  cease  his 
discussion  when  the  bells  began  to  chime : 

•*For  the  bells  themselves  are  beat  of  preachers; 
Their  brazen  lips  ore  learned  teachers. 
From  their  pulpits  of  stone  in  the  upper  air, 
Sounding  aloft  without  craok  or  flaw, 
Shriller  than  trumpet  under  the  law, 
Now  a  sermon,  and  now  a  prayer." 

Edgar  Foe  has  rung  the  changes  on  the  bells  better, 
perhaps,  than  any  man  :  The  silver  bells  that  tinkle  on 
the  sledges  ;  the  golden  bells  that  in  their  harmony  fore- 
tell a  world  of  happiness  ;  the  brazen  bells  that  scream 
out  their  terror  in  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and 
frantic  fire ;  the  iron  bells,  rolling  a  stone  on  the  human 
heart ;  and  wedding  bells,  from  out  of  whence : 

**  Sounding  cells  I 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells  I 
How  it  swells— 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  future  I  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells  I— 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells  I" 


LELTS  POBTEAIT  OP  CROMWELL. 

A  MOORAPHER  thus  writes  of  Cromwell :  **  Oliver  now 
stood  erect,  with  his  back  to  a  fireplace,  and  resembled 
the  picture  which  had  been  lately  painted  of  him  by  Lely. 
The  artist  flattered  him,  perhaps,  in  the  general  air,  as  far 
tt  it  implied  ordinary  good  breeding,  and  an  habitual 
urbanity  of  carriage  ;  and  yet  the  momentary  look  may 
not  have  been  flattered  even  in  that  respect ;  for  as  the 
gieater  includes  the  less,  so  the  princely  serenity  which 
Cornwall  could  assume  as  well  as  any  man,  or  rather 
which  was  natural  to  him  in  his  princely  moments,  in- 
Tolved  of  necessity  whatever  is  of  the  like  quality  in  the 
■df-poflsession  of  an  ordinary  gentleman.  Ton  have 
heard  what  Cromwell  said,  when  Lely  was  about  to  paint 


this  picture  ?  He  told  him  to  omit  nothing  that  could 
complete  the  likeness,  however  it  might  tell  against 
smoothness  and  good  looks.  Not  a  wart  or  a  wrinkle  was 
to  be  left  out  Lely  accordingly  produced  a  stronger 
and  bluffer  face  than  is  usual  wiUi  him  ;  though  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  the  sense  of  beauty  to  which  he 
afterward  made  such  a  sacrifice  of  his  pencil  would  have 
permitted  him  to  go  to  the  extent  of  Cromwell's  direc^ 
tions,  granting  even  that  the  instinct  of  a  courtier  liad 
not  prevented  it.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  CromweiJ 
himself,  however  great  a  man,  was  displeased  to  ihink 
that  his  warts  and  wrinkles  had  been  found  less  inimical 
to  pleasingness  of  aspect  than  might  have  been  looked  for. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  was  afterward,  when  I  came  to  see 
the  picture,  highly  struck  with  the  resemblance  it  bore 
to  him  at  the  period  of  this  interview.  If  there  was  any 
defect  on  the  wrong  side  it  was  that  the  eyes  were  not 
fine  enough ;  not  sufficiently  deep  and  full  of  meaning. 
And  yet  they  are  not  vulgar  eyes  in  Lely's  picture.  The 
forehead  and  the  open  fiow  of  hair  on  either  side,  as  if  he 
was  looking  out  upon  the  realm  he  governed,  and  the 
air  of  it  was  breathing  upon  him,  are  wonderfully  like ; 
and  so  is  the  determined  yet  unaffected  look  of  the  mouth. 
The  nose,  which  in  every  face  is,  perhaps,  the  seat  of 
refinement  or  coarseness  (at  least,  I  have  never  found  the 
symptom  fail},  is  scarcely  coarse  enough ;  and,  in  a  simi- 
lar proportion,  it  is  wanting  in  power.  Cromwell*s  nose 
looked  almost  like  a  knob  of  oak.  Lideed,  throughout 
his  face  there  was  son^ething  of  the  knobbed  and  gnarled 
character  of  that  monarch  of  our  woods.  I  will  add,  as 
this  picture  was  painted  immediately  after  Cromwell's 
ascension  to  the  sovereign  power,  the  princely  aspect  of 
the  sitter  was  never  more  genuine,  perhaps,  than  at  that 
moment  But  there  was  one  thing  which  Lely  assuredly 
took  upon  himself  to  qualify  ;  to  wit,  the  redness  of  his 
nose.  It  was  too  red  in  ordinary,  though  not  so  much  so 
as  his  libelers  gave  out,  nor  so  distinguished  in  color 
from  the  rest  of  his  face.  When  he  was  moved  to  anger,  | 
the  whole  irritability  of  his  nature  seemed  to  rush  into, 
both  nose  and  cheeks  ;  and  this  produced  an  effect,  the 
consciousness  of  which  was,  perhaps,  of  no  mean  service 
in  helping  him  to  control  himself.  Upon  the  whole,  if 
many  princes  have  had  a  more  graceful  aspect,  few  have 
shown  a  more  striking  one,  and  fewer  still  have  warranted 
the  impression  by  their  actions." 


WHITE  ELEPHANTS. 

The  Bev.  Father  Sangermano,  in  his  unpublished  work, 
**  A  Description  of  the  Burmese  Empire,  compiled  chiefly 
from  Native  Documents,"  gives  an  early  account  of  a  Bur- 
mese white  elephant :  Nothing,  according  to  Father  San- 
germano, was  wanting  to  the  pride  of  Badonsachen,  the 
worst  of  all  the  Burmese  emperors  —  themselves  the 
champion  despots  of  all  the  world  in  all  the  ages— who 
was  once  addressed  by  the  British  Governor-general  of 
India  as,  inter  alia,  ''rich  in  the  possession  of  elephants 
and  horses,  and  in  particular  as  the  lord  of  many  white 
elephants" — nothing  was  wanting  to  the  pride  of  this 
monarch,  who  govered  Burmah  during  a  long  reign  iu 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  the  possession 
of  a  white  elephant  In  this  desire  he  was  gratified  in 
the  year  1805  by  the  capture  of  a  female  of  ^that  descrip- 
tion in  the  forests  of  Pegu.  It  was  at  once  bound  with 
cords  covered  with  scarlet ;  and  as  the  place  where  it  was 
taken  was  infested  with  musquitoes,  a  beautiful  network 
of  silk  was  made  to  protect  it  from  them.  To  preserve 
it  from  all  harm,  mandarins,  who  had  been  deputed  to 
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tend  it,  and  guards  watched  bj  it  both  by  daj  and  night. 
No  sooner  -was  the  news  spread  abroad  than  immense 
multitudes  of  every  age  and  condition  resorted  to  it,  even 
from  the.  most  remote  provinces.  They  knelt  down 
before  it,  with  their  hands  jqped  over  their  heads,  and 
-adored  it  as  they  would  a  god  ;  and  this  not  once  or 
twice,  but  again  and  again.  They  offered  to  it  rice, 
fruit,  and  flowers,  together  with  butter,  sugar,  and  even 
money,  and  esteemed  themselves  most  happy  in  having 
eeen  this  sacred  animal. 

At  length  the  king  gave  orders  for  its  transportation  to 
Amiarapoora.  A  superb  pavilion  was  prepared  on  two 
boats  of  teak-wood  fastened  together,  which  were  towed 
up  the  river  by  three  large  and  beautifully  gilded  vessels 
full  of  rowers,  and  surrounded  by  innumerable  other 
boats,  some  filled  with  every  kind  of  provision,  others 
carrying  mandar  ins, 
bands  of  music,  or 
troops  of  dancing  girls. 
The  whole  was  guarded 
by  a  band  of  500  sol- 
diers. The  king  and 
the  royal  family  fre- 
quently sent  messen- 
gers to  bring  tidings 
of  its  health  and  to 
make  it  rich  presents 
in  their  name.  Three 
days  before  its  arrival 
Badonsachen  himself, 
with  all  his  court,  went 
out  to  meet  it.  The 
king  was  the  first  to 
pay  it  his  respects  and 
to  adore  it,  presenting 
at  the  same  time  a 
large  vase  of  gold  ;  and 
after  him  all  the  prin- 
ces of  the  blood  and 
all  the  mandarins  paid 
their  homage  and  of- 
fered their  gifts. 

On  its  arrival  in  the 
city  a  feast  was  pro- 
claimed, with  music, 
dancing  and  fireworks. 
A  most  magnificent 
house  was  assigned  for 
its  residence,  adorned 
after  the  manner  of  the 
royal  palace.  A  guard 
of  100  soldiers  was 
given  to  it,  and  four 
or  five  hundred  servants,  whose  duty  it  was  always  to 
wait  upon  it,  to  bring  it  food,  and  to  wash  it  every  day 
with  odoriferous  sandal  water.  Several  cities  and  -vil- 
lages were  assigned  for  its  maintenance.  All  the  vessels 
and  utensils  employed  in  its  service  were  of  pure  gold, 
and  it  had,  besides,  two  large  gilt  umbrellas  of  the  kind 
peculiar  to  the  king  and  his  sons.  It  was  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  sound  of  musical  instruments  and  the  songs  of 
•dancing  girls.  When  it  went  abroad  it  was  royally  at- 
tended, and  the  streets  through  which  it  was  to  pass 
were  all  cleansed  and  sprinkled  -with  water.  The  most 
costly  presents  continued  to  be  daily  brought  to  it  by  all 
the  mandarins  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  is  said  to  have 
ofifered  a  vase  of  gold  weighing  480  ounces.  ''All  these 
golden  utensils  and  ornaments,"  says  Father  Sanger- 
mano,  ''found  their  way  at  last  into  the  royal  treasury.*' 
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The  emperor  was  exultant,  for  he  conddently  beHoved 
that  the  possession  of  the  elphant  wou^  confer  .upon 
him  [at  least  120  years  more  of  life.  But  the  elephant 
disclaimed  all  pretensions  to  divinity  by  a  sudden  death, 
caused  by  the  immense  quantity  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats 
administered  to  it  by  its  adorers.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  consternation  of  Badonsachen  at  tiiis  disaster, 
and  from  the  summit  of  pride  and  presumption,  he  sank 
at  once  into  the  abyss  of  the  most  abject  fear,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  dethroned  by  his  enemies,  and  hop- 
ing at  best  for  only  a  few  short  years  of  further  eziat- 
ence. 

This  elephant  was  a  female,  and  its  funeral  was  oob- 
ducted  in  the  form  practiced  on  the  demise  of  a  pria- 
cipal  queen.  The  body  -was  jaccordingly  placed  upon  a 
funeral   pile   of  sassafras,  sandal,  and  other   sroihi^ 

woods,  then  coyeied 
over  -with  similar  bui- 
terials,  and  the  pjte 
was  set  on  fire  with  the 
aid  of  four  immense 
gilt  bellows  plaoed  at 
its  angles.  After  tiaee* 
days  the  prinoqaal 
mandarins  came  to  ga- 
ther the  ashes  mnd' 
other  remains,  -whieli 
they  enshrined  in  a 
gilt  and  well- closed 
urn  and  buried  in  Hie 
royal  cemetery.  Ovsr 
the  tomb  was.,  subse- 
quently raised  a  su- 
perb mausoleum  of  a- 
pjNhunidal  shape,  built 
of  brick  but  richly 
painted  and  gilt.  Had 
the  elephant  been  a 
male  it  would  have 
been  interred  with  the 
ceremonial  used  for  a 
sovereign. 

Happily  the  dismay 
of  Badonsachen  on  the 
loss  of  his  elephant 
was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, for  a  few  months 
later  some  white  ele- 
phants were  discov- 
ered in  the  forests  of 
Pegu.  Instantly  the 
most  urgent  orders 
were  issued  to  give 
them  chase,  and  one  was  at  length  captured,  which 
arrived  at  Rangoon,  October  1st,  1806.  It  was  a  male, 
and  was  in  consequence  received  -with  even  greater  honor 
than  its  female  predecessor. 


In  framing  a  picture  covered  with  glass,  be  it  a  water- 
color,  a  photograph,  or  an  engraving,  there  is  one  pre- 
caution which  should  always  be  adopted,  but  is  too  often 
neglected — the  glass  should  fit  the  frame  exactly,  and 
should  be  cemented  to  the  wood  inside  by  a  slip  of  thick 
paper.  This  should  be  glued  all  round  the  frame  ;  and 
if  done  properly,  will  exclude  all  dust,  dirt,  and  unde- 
sirable -vapors.  The  backboards,  too,  should  be  well 
papered,  so  that  the  picture  may  rest  in  a  dust-proof 
and  air-tight  receptacle. 
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Chapter   XXXIX.— At  Last. 


A  WBBK  passed,  and  Mignon  did  not  leave  her  chamber, 
nor  had  Lispeuard  been  admitted  to  her  presence.  One 
altemoon  Nina  came  down  to  meet^him  in  the  Berkelj 
dzawing-room,  full  of  some  importai|t  matter.  Her  black 
cjes  shone  viyacionslj,  there  was  a  glow  in  her  brunette 
cheek. 

*'I  know  not  what  to  make  of  Mignon,"  she  began  ; 
"she  is  utterlj  listless,  with  no  interest  in  anything. 
She  mopes  and  mopes,  and  grows  paler  every  day.  The 
doctor  deolares  that  a  sea  voyage  is  necessary  to  restore 
her.  He  wishes  her  to  go  abroad  immediately.  Paris 
and  Home  will  be  snre  to  improve  her  spirits." 

He  gave  an  involuntary  start  but  tlid  not  speak. 

"Well,  onr  plans  are  all  arranged,"  continued  Nina. 
"The  entire  family  of  Berkely  will  siedl  for  Europe  in  the 
next  steamer.  Beginald  is  suffering  from  hypochondria  ; 
papa  wishes  to  study  finance  abroad  ;  mamma  is  sighir-g 
for  new  French  toilets,  and  I  am  going  to  Greece  to 
gather  material  for  an  epic.  Now,  are  you  quite  willing 
that  we  should  take  Mignon  with  us  ?'* 

She  looked  at  him  sharply.  Did  he  change  counte- 
nance ?    She  was  not  quite  sure. 

VoL  XXn.,  No.  8-21. 


"  If  it  is  necessary  for  Mignon  to  go  to  Europe,  cer- 
tainly I  am  willing,"  he  replied,  in  a  steady  voice.  '*  Do 
your  plans  meet  with  her  approval  ?" 

"Yes,  she  is  like  a  child — eager  to  start  at  once." 

"Then,  like  a  child,  she  must  be  indulged,"  answered 
Lispenard,  quietly.  "  I  will  make  special  provision  for 
her  comfort  and  pleasure  abroad,  and  send  my  most 
trusted  servant  from  the  Dale  to  attend  her." 

A  darkly  envious  look  crept  into  the  poetess's  fine, 
expressive  eyes. 

"  Will  you  not  come  with  us,  too,  Lispenard  ?" 

"  I  ?  Great  Heaven  !  No  !  that  would,  indeed,  ruin 
Mignon*s  enjoyment !  Promise  me,  Nina,  that,  if  I  trust 
her  in  your  hands  you  will  guard  her  faithfully  ;  promise 
that,  if  she  is  ill,  or  unhappy,  or  homesick,  you  will  let 
me  know  without  delay." 

"I  promise,"  replied  Nina,  ironically.  "For  your 
sake  I  will  sit  up  nights  to  watch  her,  Lispenard.  She 
will  not  be  homesick  or  unhappy  -  no  rich  woman  ever  is 
in  Paris.  I  dare  say  she  will  squander  your  money  and 
flirt  with  other  men,  and  never  give  you  a  thought,  and 
if  she  does,"  bitterly,  "  it  will  serro  you  quite  right,  fgy 
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wliy   did  you  not  marry  a  girl  who  could   appreciate 
you  r 
He  paid  no  heed  to  this  burst  of  feminine  pique. 
*'  How  hn^  will  you  remain  abroad  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Heayen  only  knows  !     For  years    and  years,   per- 
haps !    I  hope  you  may  be  *  somewhat  cured  of  your 
stupendous  folly  by  the  time  we  return.     Oh,  Lispeuard, 
have  you  been  wise  ?    Have  you  done  well  ?" 

*^It  is  too  late  to  ask  or  answer  such  questions,"  he 
replied,  sternly.  **I  do  not  think  of  myself  now,  but 
only  of  her." 

**That  is  so  evident  it  need  not  be  told,"  she  sighed. 
"  I  feat — I  greatly  fear  you  have  made  both  yourself  and 
Mignon  miserable  for  ever  I" 

Lispenard  departed  f^om  the  Berkely  mansion  and 
went  straight  to  Mignon*s  physician  ;  heard  him  confirm 
the  statements  made  by  Nina  regarding  the  benefit  that 
Mignon  was  likely  to  derive  from  a  European  tour,  then 
he  started  for  the  Dale,  called  the  old  servant  whom  he 
had  chosen  to  attend  his  wife,  gave  her  minute  instruc- 
tion in  her  future  duties,  and  dispatched  her  to  the 
Berkely  town  house.  Next  he  arranged  that  Mignon, 
wherever  she  weht,  should  have  unlimited  means  at  her 
disposal,  and  he  wrote  scores  of  letters  to  foreign  friends, 
bespeaking  their  care  and  attention  for  the  young 
traveler  at  different  stages  of  her  wanderings.  And  after 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  bid 
her  a  final  farewell. 

It  was  a  oh^rlees  evening  in  the  late  Winter,  with  rain 
falling  drearily.  Signs  of  an  exodus  were  everywhere 
visible  in  the  Berkely  mansion.  The  steamer  would  sail 
on  the  morrow.  The  bric-d-brac  had  been  put  away,  and 
the  trunks  packed  >  the  furniture  was  in  covers,  and  the 
majority  of  the  servants  had  been  dismissed.  Mignon 
descended  the  stair  and  met  him  in  Nina's  boudoir, 
which  happened  to  be  warmed  and  lighted.  She  had 
donned  deepest  black  again,  a  color  that  always  made 
her  look  like  marble.  The  lovely  hand  which  she  held 
out  to  him  was  chilly  and  nerveless. 

"Why  have  you  not  allowed  me  to  see  you  before  ?" 
he  burst  out,  almost  angrily. 

She  looked  faintly  surprised. 

"  Did  you  wish  to  se*3  me  ?  I  am  sure  I  never  knew  it. " 

'*  Did  I  wish  to  see  you  ?"  he  echoed,  biting  his  lip. 
*  ■  Most  certainly  I  I  have  suffered  untold  tortures  in  the 
last  few  days.  How  ill  and  weary  you  look  I  My  poor 
child,  you  must  not  brood  longer  over  your  troubles — 
you  must  not !  Do  you  want  to  kill  yourself  ?  Are  you 
tired  already  of  life  ?" 

She  leaned  her  two  hands  on  the  marble  mantel.  The 
black  sleeves  slipped  back  from  the  ivory  wrists.  Her 
lovely  head,  rippling  over  with  yellow  hair,  drooped 
forward  like  a 'flower. 

**  No,"  she  answered,  with  a  sob  ;  '*  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  torments  me  most  of  alL  It  is  the  thought  of 
Esther,  my  poor  sister,  there  at  his  death— eye-witness  to 
it.  I  have  pondered  the  matter  night  and  day,  and  I 
feel  assured  that  she  had  gone  to  the  West  to  find  a  home 
with  him,  for  she  was  homeless  here.  She  knew  no  more 
concerning  his  real  life  than  I  did.  How  did  she  bear 
the  truth  when  it  was  revealed  to  her  by  the  vigil  ants  ? 
Did  she  find  a  refuge  in  that  strange  place,  or  has  she 
perished  of  despair  and  sorrow,  perhaps  want  ?  Such 
questions  as  these  are  constantly  rising  in  my  mind. " 

Lispenard  looked  troubled. 

"Why  have  I  not  thought  of  them  also  ?  To-morrow  I 
will  send  some  trustworthy  person  to  Colorado.  We  will 
know  at  once  the  fate  of  your  sister,  and  you  shall  pro- 
vide for  her  future  yourselt" 


Her  fair  face  lighted  wonderfully. 

"  How  kind — how  good  you  are  I    I  W)iil( 
I  think,  if  I  could  have  news  of  Esthef' 

"  You  shall  have  it  if  it  is  obtainable^^o-morrow  at 
this  hour  you  will  be  upon  the  sea  jJm  comfort  your- 
self with  Uie  thought  that  proper  ^Ceps  will  have  been 
taken  by  that  time  to  discover  Esther,  and  bring  her 
back  to  the  East.  Are  you  glad  to  go  with  these 
Berkelys  ?" 

"Yes." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  fierce  pain  rending  his  heart 
That  idiot  Reginald  would  dance  attendance  upon  her 
from  land  to  land.  She  had  once  rejected  his  love  ;  but 
with  such  golden  opportunities  as  now  lay  before  him, 
who  ootdd  tell  th#  mischief  that  he  now  might  do  ? 

"  I  am  here  to  bid  you  a  final  good-by,"  said  Lispe- 
nard, in  a  slightiy  shaken  voice.  "  At  this  last  hour  do 
you  think  of  anything  more  that  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  You  have  promised,  if  possible, 
to  send  me  tidings  of  Esther,  and  that  is  enough." 

"  You  will  write  to  me  sometimes,  will  you  not  ?" 

"Yes,  if  you  wish  it" 

"  And  when  you  have  grown  weary  of  the  Old  World 
and  of  travel,  you  will  come  back  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  again. 

He  held  out  his  hand.  She  put  her  soft,  cool  pslm 
upon  it. 

"  Cannot  you  come  to  the  steamer  io-morrow  to  see 
us  off?"  she  said. 

The  color  fiew  into  his  face  and  out  again. 

"  No  ;  in  God*s  name  do  not  ask  me  I  There  is  a  limit 
to  all  human  endurance.     My  dear  child,  good-by  t" 

"  GKx)d-by  !"  answered  Mignon. 

There  was  no  other  word.  He  moved  toward  the  door, 
looking  back  at  her  with  a  pale,  strange  face.  She  did 
not  lift  her  head.  A  moment  more  and  he  was  gone, 
and  Mignon  stood  alone  by  the  fire  of  Niba  Berkelj's 
boudoir. 

Abel  Lispenard  went  by  train  that  night  to  his  tower 
in  the  Dale.  His-  servants  noticed  nothing  unusual  in 
his  appearance.  The  dog  Cossack,  however,  crept  close 
to  the  side  of  his  master,  and  lifted  wistful  eyes  to  bis 
face  as  though  his  canine  instincts  detected  something 
wrong.  To  be  sure,  the  household  heard  the  wailing  of 
the  grand  piano  far  into  the  small  hours  of  morning,  but 
that  was  nothing  uncommon. 

'  The  day  dawned  wild  and  stormy.  It  was  bad  weather 
for  ocean  travelers.  Lispenard  wandered  aimlessly  abont 
his  great  house.  He  spent  a  long  time  in  the  closed 
rooms  of  his  dead  sister.  His  worn,  haggard  look  began 
to  disturb  his  devoted  servants.  He  dined  with  only 
Cossack  for  company,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  most  cheer- 
less  meal  that  had  ever  been  served  at  the  tower. 

The  night  came  on  in  clouds  and  beating  Winter  rain. 
The  wind  wailed  mournfully  across  his  desolate  lawns 
and  gardens.  He  sat  down  before  the  log  fire  with  his 
violin,  and  drew  the  bow  across  its  sympathetic  strings. 
Wild,  heartrending  music  broke  from  the  instrument 
By  this  time  she  was  on  the  sea.  Would  she  make  a 
good  sailor?  Would  night  and  tempest  on  the  great 
deep  frighten  her  ?  He  had  given  her  into  the  hands  of 
those  Berkelys  for  an  indefinite  period.  Would  thej, 
indeed,  take  good  care  of  her  ?  She  would  change  much 
before  he  saw  her  again.  She  was  little  more  than  a 
child  in  years,  and  she  would  grow,  not  toward  him,  bnt 
further  and  ever  further  away  from  him  ;  that  was  in- 
evitable. How  many  new  experiences  would  be  hers! 
How  many  new  faces  she  would  see  I  Ah,  had  he  real!/ 
been  wise  in  letting  her  go  ?    He  dashed  down  hiii  tiolin 
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up  in  hiB  phair,  bnt  aks  !  ii  was  too  late  to 
w — she  had  passed  beyond  his  reach, 
aed  to  divine  his  master's  mood»  and 
wliined  resflH|aat  his  knee.  The  rain  beat  fiercer 
than  ever,  the  wflft  ■tt.**  increasing  in  yiolenoe.  Sud- 
denly lispenard  heard  the  closing  of  a  door  close  at 
hand.  Some  of  the  servants  were  passing  through  the 
halL  He  feU  back  in  his  chair  again,  with  his  chin 
bowed  on  his  massive  breast,  and  the  violin,  in  which  he 
for  once  could  find  no  comfort,  flung  down* at  his  side. 
'  "  How  can  I  complain  that  I  have  lost  her  ?'*  he  said  to 
himselt  bitterly,  ''since  I  never  had  her  to  lose.*' 

He  thought  again  of  Reginald  Berkely  sighing  over 
her.  In  those  Ibx  lands  she  would  altogether  forget  her 
deformed,  her  unloved  husband.  No  matter,  if  at  the 
same  time  she  also  forgot  her  sorrows — ^the  shadow  of  her 
father's  sins,  which  had  fallen  so  darkly  on  her  innocent 
young  life.  Sacrifice,  renunciation  —  those  words,  in 
their  full  meaning,  were  well  known  to  Abel  Lispenard. 
If  he  coxdd  purchase  her  happiness  at  the  cost  of  his 
own,  surely  he  would  be  content. 

The  pcrtiire  was  pushed  suddenly  aside.  He  did  not 
896  it  A  light  step  crossed  the  carpet.  Cossack  gave  a 
iojfol  bark.    Then  he  started  and  looked  up. 

Great  Heaven  I  could  he  believe  his  own  eyes  ?  It  was 
Mignon. herself  standing  there  on  his  hearth — Mignon, 
breathless,  eager-eyed,  her  long  wraps  shining  with  rain, 
and  her  yellow  hair  clinging  in  wet,  babyish  rings  about 
her  lovely  brows.  Once  before  she  had  come  to  him,  in 
that  very  room,  by  night  and  alone  ;  now  she  was  there 
again,  not  with  terror  in  her  face,  but  a  timid,  sweet 
appeal,  that  amazed  him  exceedingly. 

"M^on  !"  he  cried,  wildly  ;  "Mignon,  can  it  be 
your 

She  sank  on  her  knees  at  his  side. 

"Yes,"  she  sobbed,  '*I  went  with  them  on  board  the 
steamer,  but  at  the  last  moment  I  could  not  go  !  They 
coaxed,  they  scolded,  they  pleaded,  they  laughed  at  me ; 
but  in  vain — ^I  could  not  I  My  heart  seemed  breaking.  I 
left  them— I  left  the  steamer  and  turned  my  face  toward 
homa  Oh,  take  me  in  as  you  did  on  that  other  night 
Let  me  stay  with  you— with  you  I  You  will  break  my 
heart  if  you  again  send  me  away  1" 

He  lifted  her  face  and  searched  it  with  a  fierce,  de- 
vouring  gaze.  The  burning  color  came  and  went  in  her 
cheek,  her  brown  eyes  met  his  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

<*  Mignon,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Great  God  I  there  is 
but  one  thing  that  you  can  mean  !  You  have  come  back 
to  me  of  your  own  will ;  you  have  come  back  because 
your  heart  led  you  !  Oh,  my  darling,  my  darUng,  have 
I  won  you  at  last  ?" 

She  was  in  his  arms,  his  lips  to  hers,  her  heart  throb- 
bing against  his  heart,  and  he  knew,  beyond  any  future 
doubt,  that  she  was  all  his  own — won  not  by  the  usual 
mode  of  wooers  ;  but  won,  and  for  all  time  I  And  what 
that  supreme  moment  of  conscious  possession,  of  despair 
turned  to  wildest  rapture,  of  darkness  flooded  with  light, 
of  life  rounded  to  its  full  completeness,  meant  to  Abel 
liispenard,  no  words  can  ever  tell ! 


CHAPTER  XL. 

SISTEBS. 

AfTBB  long  exhausting  days  and  weeks  of  travel  that 
had  brought  no  reward,  no  compensation,  Esther  Vye  re- 
turned, heartsick  and  weary,  to  the  Charlestown  cottage. 

•*  He  is  deifcd  !"  were  her  first  words  to  Aunt  Deb.  "  It 
was  all  in  vain — my  journey,  and  the  expense  of  it — ^he 
iMk  l^fore  I  oould  deliver  your  message.  Aunt  Deb, 


you  must  not  ask  me  anything  more ;  this  is  all  I  cna 
tell  you." 

The  old  woman,  whose  physical  condition  remained 
unchanged,  had  been  eagerly  watching  for  the  traveler's 
return.  The  news  of  Gilbert  Vye's  death  set  her  withered 
face  flaming  with  a  sort  of  fierce  joy.  • 

'*  Then  you  are  mine  now,  Essie,''  she  said.  ''  If  he  is 
dead  he  can  have  no  further  claim  upon  you.  You 
belong  solely  to  me  !  What  did  you  do  with  the  mes^ 
sage  I  sent  your  father  ?" 

"I  destroyed  it" 

Aunt  Deb  began  to  tremble  with  anxiety  or  weakness, 
or  perhaps  both. 

'*  Esther  Hart  I  you've  a  good  many  names,  but  I'm 
just  going  to  stick  to  the  oldest  of  'em  alL  Don't  tell  me 
you  went  and  opened  that  message  when  you  found  Jim 
dead!" 

Esther  gave  her  a  high,  indigpumt  look. 

'*  You  are  sick  and  childish,  Aunt  Deb,  and  I  forgive 
you.  No,  I  did  not  read  your  message.  I  burned  it 
with  the  seal  unbroken." 

Aunt  Deb  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

"Good  I"  she  muttered.  "Now  you  and  I  will  cleave 
to  each  other  for  the  rest  of  our  earthly  lives,  Essie,  and 
nothing  shall  part  us  but  death  1" 

The  burden  on  the  old  woman's  mind  seemed  light- 
ened, somehow,  from  that  hour.  Peace  settled  down 
upon  her  perturbed  spirit  This  improvement  in  Aunt 
Deb's  mental  condition  was  Esther's  sole  recompense  for 
that  journey,  which  would  henceforth  be  a  nightmare 
horror  to  her  memory.  Curiously,  persistently,  the  old 
woman  questioned  her,  but  all  in  vain.  Esther*  would 
teU  absolutely  nothing  save  that  her  father  was  no  more. 

"  And  h'ain't  he  left  no  money  to  you  and  that  other 
girl  at  Bookwood  ?"  demanded  Aunt  Deb. 

"  None  I"  shuddered  Esther. 

"  Then,  after  all,  Jim  wasn't  a  rich  man,"  said  Aunt 
Deb,  in  a  disappointed  tona 

"No,  oh,  no  1  He  was  poor — poorer  than  the  poor- 
est !"  answered  Esther,  wildly.  "If  you  love  me,  Aunt 
Deb,  don't  talk  of  him  ;  don't  even  mention  his  name 
again." 

After  this  dark  episode  the  daily  life  of  the  two  women 
feU  into  a  very  dull  and  quiet  groove.  They  kept  dos^y 
to  their  dreary  little  cottage ;  saw  no  strangers,  went  no- 
where. Whatever  Esther's  mental  distress  may  have  been 
at  this  time  she  shared  it  with  no  one.  From  the  small 
store  left  by  old  Joe  Bunnel  the  pair  drew  their  modest 
living. 

So  month  after  month  went  by.  The  rigorous  Winter 
passed,  and  one  Spring  night  Esther  went  down  to  the 
very  gates  of  death  and  came  back  with  a  little  child  in 
her  arms. 

"Call  him  Guy,"  she  murmured,  her  great  turbulent 
eyes  grown  soft  and  dewy  with  the  solemn  joy  of  motiier- 
hood.  And  so  the  golden-haired  baby  was  called  Guy, 
and  he  looked  up  at  Esther  with  Fleetwood's  own  laugh- 
ing violet  eyes. 

When  she  could  again  walk  about  the  cottage  with  the 
child  in  her  arms,  distracting  thoughts  began  to  presa 
and  crowd  upon  her. 

"  He  is  living — surely  he  'must  be  living,"  she  would 
say  to  herself.  "  If  I  thought  he  was  dead  I  should  go 
mad.  Oh,  if  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  boy,  could 
he  find  it  in  his  heart  to  forgive  me  for  raising  my 
jealous,  wicked  hand  against  his  life  ?" 

And  sometimes,  while  Aunt  Deb  held  little  Guy,  and 
crooned  a1>ovn  him  the  same  old.  doleful  hymns  she  used 
to  Slug  at  J^stt^  iUuck,  ii^tuer^  watching  both  with  •a 
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swelling  heart,  would  oontinae  her  silent  meditations 
in  this  wise : 

''  Shall  I  take  the  boy  in  mj  arms  and  travel  again  to 
his  door,  and  sne  abjectly  for  his  forgiveness  ?  Alas ! 
I  may  be  the  mother  of  his  child,  but  I  am  still  the 
daughter  of  Black  Dave.  He  fled  from  me  because  of 
my  father's  crimes.  The  blood  in  my  veins  can  never 
be  changed — the  curse  of  Gilbert  Vye's  sins  is  upon 
me — it  must  remain  upon  me  till  I  die." 

Whatever  line  her  thoughts  might  take,  they  always 
brought  up  against  this  bitter  and  indisputable  f^t,  as 
against  a  blank  wall  that  could  not  be  surmounted. 

Time  went  on.  Nothing  occurred  to  break  the  mo- 
notony  of  life  at  the  cottage.  Even  Aunt  Deb  seemed 
neither  better  nor  worse.  Little  Guy  began  to  toddle 
about  the  meagre  room  and  chatter  to  his  beautiful 
young  mother,  and  to  the  old  woman,  whose  idol  he 
had  become.  As  the  little  fellow  increased  in  size  and 
knowledge,  Esther,  mother -like,  commenced  to  think 
and  to  plan  for  his  future. 

''Aunt  Deb,*'  she  said,  ''for  the  child's  sake,  we  must 
not  spend  our  little  all." 

"That's  true,  Essie." 

"  I  am  young  and  strong.  I  must  find  work  and  at 
once." 

She  left  little  Guy  and  the  paralytic  at  the  cottage, 
and  set  forth  that  very  day  to  seek  employment 

She  found  it,  after  some  search,  at  a  fashionable  cloak 
and  dressmaking  establishment  on  Washington  Street. 
A  little  withered,  piquant  Frenchwoman  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  house.  She  surveyed  Esther  with  keen 
interest. 

"You  can  sew,  you  can  out?"  she  said  ;  "and,  mofi 
Dieu !  what  shoulders  you  have,  mademoiselle,  what  a 
figure  !  You  are  a  bom  model— you  can  make  a  garment 
speak  for  itself —you  can  give  it  style — the  air  proper — 
don't  you  know  ?  If  mademoiselle  can  be  satisfied  with 
six  dollars  per  week  she  may  consider  herself  engaged." 

It  was  not  an  extravagant  sum,  but  Esther  thought  of 
little  Guy  and  accepted  madame's  offer. 

She  entered  at  once  upon  her  new  work.  Aunt  Deb 
watched  little  Guy  at  the  cottage  and  Esther,  through 
rain  and  sunshine  and  sleet  and  snow,  fared  forth  to  earn 
her  paltry  six  dollars  in  madame's  workroom,  from  the 
obscurity  of  which  she  was  frequently  called  to  "  try  on  " 
choice  garments  for  fashionable  customers  ;  and  surely 
the  rich  fabrics  on  Esther's  superb  figure  took  a  form 
and  air  that  were  irresistible.  Madame  soon  found  that 
she  had  secured  a  prize  in  her  new  workgirl.  Her 
fine  lady  patrons  from  Beacon  Street  and  the  Back  Bay 
stared  at  the  handsome  creature  in  admiring  surprise 
and  begged  madame  to  relate  her  history. 

"  History  ?  I  know  not  if  she  has  one,"  madame 
would  answer.  "She  never  speaks  of  herself,  or  her  pri- 
vate aflairs.  She  does  her  work  in  a  superior  manner, 
and,  though  she  looks  like  a  duchess,  she  is  as  docile 
and  sweet  as  a  child." 

There  was  one  customer  that  madame  seemed  to  hold  in 
particular  regard — she  frequently  called  her  an  angel,  and 
"one  charming  gprand  dame."  In  the  workroom  Esther 
heard  her  mentioned  as  the  lovely  Mrs.  Lispenard — ^heard, 
also,  that  she  was  a  person  of  great  wealth  and  import- 
ance, the  queen  of  an  aristocratic  circle.  The  name  sent 
a  faint  thrill  along  her  veins — it  brought  back  the 
memory  of  Bookwood  and  the  Dale.  She  felt  a  curious 
desire  to  catch  one  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Lispenard,  but  days 
and  weeks  passed  and  her  wish  remained  ungratified. 

But  one  bitter  Winter  day,  when  the  snow  was  whirl- 
ing across  the  Common  and  through  the  slcppy  streets, 


madame  entered  the  workroom  in  haste  oarrfing  over 
her  arm  a  white  satin  opera  cloak  lined  with  magnificent 
sable. 

"Mees  yye,"8he  said,  "this  has  been  overlooked  in 
the  morning's  hurry.  You  m;;;^  take  it  at  once  to  Mrs. 
Lispenard,  and  beg  her  to  pardon  my  negligence.  And 
you  are  to  see  that  it  is  satisfactory  before  you  leave  it" 

Esther  arose  from  a  ball-dress  of  blue  brocade  which 
she  was  trimming,  and  put  on  her  outer  garments.  The 
workroom  was  hot,  crowded,  and  oppressive.  She  was 
glad  to  escape  from  it  for  awhile.  She  packed  the 
opera  doak  securely  in  a  box  and  set  forth  to  find  Mrs. 
Lispenard. 

Following  the  directions  given  her  by  madame,  Esther 
turned  from  Winter  Street  to  Park,  passed  the  tall  State 
House,  and  came  to  an  imposing  mansion  overlooking 
the  snowy  Common.  She  went  up  the  steps  and  rang 
the  bell.  A  footman  answered  it  Was  Mrs.  Lispenard 
in  ?  No  ;  but  she  would  return  shortly.  Would  the 
young  person  wait  ?  Esther  could  do  no  less.  The 
lackey  showed  her  into  a  rose-colored  boudoir  full  of 
luxurious  warmth  and  the  faint  sweetness  of  pot-pourri, 
all  in  delightful  contrast  to  the  bitter  day  outside.  Ad- 
joining this  room  was  a  nursery,  for  as  Esther  entered 
a  connecting  door  stood  ajar,  and  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  white-capped  boniM  moving  about  with  a  child  in 
her  arms.  She  heard,  also,  the  gurgle  of  baby  laughter. 
Then  some  one  closed  the  door  on  the  other  side,  and  all 
was  quite  still. 

Esther  sat  waiting.  Her  big  eyes  roamed  wistfully 
around  the  boudoir.  Mrs.  Lispenard  must  be  a  happy 
woman.  Beyond  those  costly  curtains  of  lace  and  bro- 
cade lay  a  world  of  work  and  want  and  pain  ;  but  within 
were  tropic  airs  and  sweet  odors  and  sumptuous  repose. 
Suddenly  Esther's  gaze  fell  on  the  portrait  of  a  man 
hanging  in  a  recess.  The  olive  face,  the  eyes  full  of 
volcanic  lights,  the  straight,  clear-cut  features  she  in- 
stantly recognized  as  belonging  to  the  rich  dwarf  whom 
she  had  repeatedly  met  at  Bookwood. 

A  wild  alarm  seized  Esther.  She  arose,  crept  stealthily 
up  to  the  portrait,  examined  it  closely.  Yes,  it  was  he. 
There  could  be  no  mistake.  She  was  under  his  roof, 
then  !  Ghosts  of  the  past  came  trooping  up.  The  per- 
fumed air  of  the  room  seemed  choking  her.  Panic- 
stricken  she  left  the  box  containing  the  opera  cloak 
upon  the  sofa  and  fied  off— away,  out  of  the  house  into 
the  snowy  streets,  her  limbs  trembling  under  her,  her 
breath  grown  short  with  nameless  fears. 

"  Now,  who  can  Mrs,  Lispenard  be  ?"  she  thought. 
"  Who  can  that  man  have  married  ?  Probably  the  Miss 
Berkely,  who,  as  Aunt  Elinor  once  told  me,  was  deeply 
in  love  with  him  at  the  Dale.  Is  she  madame's  '  angel  * 
and  '  charming  grand  dame  ?'  " — Shirlaw's  kinsman,  the 
friend  of  Philip  Vye,  the  person  who  had  done  so  mncli 
to  arrange  the  match  betwixt  Mignon  and  the  gallant 
brown  captain.  "Oh,"  said  Esther  to  herself  as  she 
hurried  across  the  wind-swept  Common,  "I  would  not 
have  encountered  Abel  Lispenard  for  the  wide  world  !*' 

When  she  reached  the  workroom  she  explained  to 
madame  that  she  had  found  Mrs.  Lispenard  out,  and 
had  left  the  opera  cloak. 

"Mademoiselle  is  pale,"  said  the  little  Frenchwoman. 

"It  is  the  cold,"  stammered  Esther. 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  opera  cloak  came  back  to 
madame  for  some  sight  alterations.  Mrs.  Lispenard,  a 
very  lovely  and  stylish  young  creature,  brought  it  hss- 
self. 

"  Ah,  madame,"  said  the  Frenchwoman,  in  her  moat 
def^ntial  manner,  "lam  heart-broken  at  the  Iroable 
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Toa  take !  Meea  Vje  was  instrncted  to  try  on  the  olo4k, 
bat  she  fotii^d  madame  ont  and  did  not  wait" 

Mr&  loBpenard  started,  nerronslj. 

*'  What  name  did  yon  say  ?** 

"Meea  Yyo— one  of  the  workgirls,  madame." 

*'  Has  she  been  with  you  long  ?** 

"Two  months.** 

Mra.  lispenard's  brown  eyes  grew  strangely  eager. 

*'I8  she — of  oonrse,  this  is  only  a  wild  gness — is  Miss 
Vye   tall, 
tlirk,    hand- 
some ?** 

**  Exactly, 
madame." 

••  Ah  !'* 
Mrs.  lispen- 
ird  actually 
grew  pale. 
"Will  yon 
kindly  per- 
mit me  to 
966  her?" 

The  dress- 
maker went 
to  the  work- 
room-door 
ind  called 
Esther  forth. 
In  amaze- 
ment the 
*'g  r  a  n  d 
dame**  and 
the  sewing- 
girl  stood 
ind  looked 
it  each 
other. 

"Esther  r 

•llignon!" 

Then,  nn- 
miodfol  of 
place  or 
Bpeotatora, 
Abel  Lispe- 
iiaid*s  fair 
wife  swept 
up  to  her 
sister  and 
dasped  her 
in  a  pair  of 
glad,impera- 
tire  arms. 

"Some- 
thing told 
me  it  waa 
yon  r*  she 
cried.    "Oh, 

where  hare  yon  been  hiding,  poor  child  ?  We  have 
looked  near  and  far  for  yon.  And  what  are  yon  doing 
here?    But  yon  need  not  tell  me— I  know  alieady." 

liignon  tnmed  to  the  Frenchwoman. 

"  I  mnst  ta)Le  Miss  Yye  away,  and  ct  once,"  she  said. 
"  She  is  my  sister,  and  we  have  many  things  to  say  to 
each  other." 

The  tears  stood  in  Esther's  great  eyes,  bnt  she  did  not 
speak.  The  httle  Frenchwoman,  who  scented  romance 
sad  perhaps  tragedy  in  the  a£bir,  helped  her  to  don  her 
oster  garments,  and  the  two  girls  entered  the  I^spenard 
carriage  and  drove  away  from  madame's  establishment. 
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In  the  privacy  of  the  vehicle  Migncn  sank  forward  at 

the  other*s  knees  and  broke  ont: 

"  Oh,  Esther,  oh,  my  poor  sister !    Cyril  Yye  told  me 

everything.     And  yon  were  there— yon  saw  him  die  I" 
Then  Esther  knew  that  she  had  kept  the  secret  of 

Gilbert  yye*s  death  in  vain. 
Clasped  close,  with  their  tears  mingling,  the  pair  for 

the  first  time  opened  their  hearts  to  each  other.    Nothing 

was  kept  back.    Past  and  present  were  told— their  fnll 

history  of 
love  and 
sorrow,  yes, 
and  sin ;  for 
Esther  did 
not  withhold 
from  the 
ears  of  this 
recovered 
sister  the 
crime  which 
had  made 
desolate  her 
whole  life. 

'•Long 
ago,"  said 
M  i  g  n  o  n  , 
pressing  her 
hand  in  lov- 
ing  sym- 
pathy, "my 
h  n  s  b  a  n  d 
sent  a  per- 
son to  search 
for  yon  in 
the  West. 
The  thonght 
of  yon,  left 
homeless 
and  friend- 
less there, 
after  his 
death,  was 
agony  to  me. 
The  man  re- 
turned with 
news  that 
yon  had 
started  East 
on  the  day 
ancceeding 
the  dreadfnl 
tragedy;  bnt, 
thongh  we 
advertised  in 
all  the  daily 
papers,  and 
made     overy 
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possible  inqniry,  we  oonld  find  no  further  trace  of  yon.'* 

"I  dared  not  read  the  papers  at  that  time,'*  shivered 

Esther  ;  "  I  feared  I  might  stnmble  npon  some  account 

of-of " 

"  Yes  ;  I  understand.  How  glad  I  am  that  I  have  found 
you  at  last,  Esther  !  Never  shall  you  escape  me  again. 
As  for  your  crime,  dear,  you  have  the  fiery  temper,  of 
all  the  Vyes,"  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  and  your  provocation 
was  great.  I  cannot  attempt  to  judge  you.  Have  you 
never  heard  one  word  concerning  your  husband  from 
that  hour  ?"  ^ 

"  No-no  r 
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**Poor  bliild  !  I  can  readOy  imagine  the  remorse,  the 
misery  of  this  intervening  time  I  No  wonder  yon  were 
strange  and  nnapproaohable  at  Bookwood.  I  never,  for 
a  moment,  blamed  yon,  dear,  for  Victor  Shirlaw*8  deser- 
tion. I  have  had  my  recompense,"  with  a  grave  little 
smile.  '*  There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  happier  wife 
than  I  am  this  day.  Now  I  am  going  to  take  yon  to 
my  home,  dear— I  want  to  talk  with  my  hnsband  abont 
yonr  futnre." 

"Not  to-night,"  paid  Esther,  qnickly,  "Little  Gny  and 
Annt  Deb  will  be.  waiting  for  me  at  the  cottage.  I  shall 
fret  no  more  abont  my  fnture,  dear  Mignon,  for  now 
that  I  have  fonnd  yon,  now  that  I  know  yon,  I  can  never 
feel  alone  in  the  world  again.  This  Lispenard  whom 
you  have  married  mnst  J^e  a  very  noble  person.  It  is 
not  strange  that  he  shonld  win  yonr  love.  What  woman 
conld  long  remain  indifferent  to  devotion  like  his  ?" 

"  He  is  the  noblest,  the  grandest  of  men  t"  Mignon 
answered.  "There  is  none  like  him.  Do  not  think, 
dear,  that  I  shall  longer  allow  yon  to  work  for  yonr 
bread  at  madame's  establishment.  My  home  is  large 
enongh  for  yon  and  little  Gny,  and  the  annt  of  whom 
yon  speak.  Yon  mnst  all  come  to  me  immediately.** 
But  Esther  shook  her  handsome  head. 
"  We  will  not  talk  of  that  now.  I  am  proud.  I  fear 
I  conld  not  be  dependent  even  upon  you,  dear." 

The  coachman  had  been  driving  slowly  through  quiet 
streets  while  the  two  were  talking.  At  Mignon's  order  he 
now  turned  his  horses'  heads  toward  Charlestown  Bridge. 
It  was  dark  when  they  reached  the  cottage.  Mignon 
followed  Esther  through  the  rickety  gate  and  into  an 
humble  living-room,  and  there  found  a  very  feeble  old 
woman  sitting  before  a  fire  holding  on  her  lap  a  lovely, 
prattling,  golden-haired  child. 

"Who's  that  ?"  quavered  Aunt  Deb,  staring  wildly  at 
the  lair  vision  of  Mignon  in  her  carriage  dress  of  silk 
and  velvet  and  costly  fur. 

"It  is  my  sister,  Mrs.  Lispenard,"  answered  Esther, 
gently.  "  She  has  come  to  see  you  and  little  Guy.  You 
must  love  her  for  my  sake.  Aunt  Deb.  She  has  made 
me  very,  very  happy  to-night. " 

But  the  alarm  in  the  old  woman's  face  deepened.  She 
pressed  little  Guy  to  her  breast  with  such  force  that  the 
child  beg^an  to  whimper. 

"  Lispenard  !"  she  half  screamed  ;  "  that  dreadful 
name  !  Keep  her  away  from  me,  keep  her  away  from 
little  Guy  !  What  does  she  want  here  ?  I'm  afraid  of 
her!" 

"Afraid  of  Mignon  ?"  said  Esther,  soothingly  ;  "  non- 
sense !  Look  at  the  child,"  as  little  Ghiy  suddenly  put 
out  his  dimpled  arms  to  the  visitor,  who,  forbearing  to 
notice  the  old  woman's  ill-nature,  snatched  and  covered 
him  with  kisses. 

**  Your  boy  is  not  like  the  Vyee,  Esther  I"  murmured 
Mignon ;  "thank  Heaven  for  that  I" 

With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  looked  around  the  humble 
room.  Her  heart  yearned  over  its  inmates.  She  knew 
her  husband's  generous  nature — ^knew  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  surround  them  with  every  luxury.  But  would 
that  proud-faced  Esther  accept  help  ?  would  the  feeble, 
cross  old  woman  in  the  chair  accept  it  ? 

"You  )iave  not  mentioned  your  aunt's  name,"  she 
whispered  to  Esther. 

"  Her  real  name  is  Tempest,"  replied  Esther ;  "  Con- 
cordia Tempest ;  but  I  could  never  master  such  a  mouth- 
fnl  of  syllables,  so  to  me  she  is  always  Aunt  Deb." 
Mignon  uttered  an  involuntary  cry. 
"  Oh,  how  strange  I    Is— is  she  a  native  of  this  State  ?" 
^'Na'  replied  Esther,  wondering  at  the  other's  agita- 1 


tion.  "She  was  bom  in  Maine,  like  all  my  mother's 
people.  My*grandfather  was  a  sailor — in  his  later  yean 
he  kept  a  light  on  one  of  the  islands.  Yiai  see  we  have 
brought  mementoes  of  our  old  life  along  with  us,"  nod- 
ding toward  the  cottage  mantel,  which  was  filled  with 
tropic  shells  and  corals  and  odd  foreign  trinkets. 

"What  makes  her  ask  such  questions?"  cried  Aunt 
Deb,  sharply.  "  She's  come  here  for  no  good.  I  wish 
she'd  go  !  I  thought  I  was  to  have  peace  after  Jim  Hart 
died;  but  there's  no  peace  for  the  wicked.  Ain't  I 
nearer  to  you  than  any  sister,  Essie  ?  Ain't  I  oared 
for  you  like  a  mother  all  your  life  ?" 

"  Poor  dear  jealous  Aunt  Deb  !"  said  Esther,  smiling ; 
"you  distress  yourself  for  nathing.  How  many  times 
must  I  assure  you  that  you  and  I  will  never  part  ?  I 
hope  Mignon  will  forgive  your  lack  of  hospitality,  be- 
cause you  are  sick  and  full  of  delusions." 
A  queer,  dazed  look  had*  come  to  Mignon's  fair  face. 
"Certainly,"  she  stammered,  and  "since  I  disturb 
your  aunt  so  much,  I  will  go  now,  Esther  dear — besides, 
I  have  something  strange  to  tell  my  husband." 

Then  she  embraced  Esther,  hurriedly,  absently,  flew 
to  her  waiting  carriage,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to 
drive  home  with  all  speed. 

As  soon  as  she  reached  the  Beacon  Street  house  she  ran 
first  to  a  charming  nursery,  where,  in  an  exquisitely  carved 
bed,  on  a  pillow  of  finest  lace,  the  baby  heiress  of  the  last 
of  the  Lispenards  was  sleeping,  watched  by  a  bonne,  Mi- 
gnon, the  girl  mother,  bent  and  kissed  the  little  flower- 
face,  then  descended  quickly  to  .her  husband's  library. 

Abel  Lispenard  was  writing  letters  at  a  table  as  his 
wife  came  gliding  in.     He  arose  to  meet  her. 

"  My  darling,"  he  said,  impressed  by  something  odd  in 
her  look,  "what  has  happened?" 

"I  have  found  Esther,"  she  answered,  breaiMessly  ; 
"and  oh,  what  do  you  think?  With  her  lives  a  queer 
old  paralyzed  woman,  named  Concordia  Tempest,  and 
she  came  from  Maine — of  sea-faring  people,  too.  Her 
&ther  was  a  sailor,  and  kept  a  lighthouse  on  an  island." 
She  told  him  all  that  had  happened  that  afternoon. 
His  face  grew  very  grave. 

"  My  darling,"  said  Lispenard,  "you  fill  my  head  with 
strange  fancies.  Either  this  Concordia  Tempest — and 
verily,  the  name  seems  big  with  fate  ! — is  only  a  curious 
coincidence,  or  she  means  something  of  vast  importance 
to  me  and  mine.  In  either  case  I  must  see  her  before  I 
sleep.  I  beg  you  to  dine  alone,  Mignon,  while  I  go  to 
find  the  Charlestown  cottage  and  its  inmates." 

"  Ah,  but  did  I  not  discover  them  ?  If  you  go,  you 
must  take  me  as  gpiide.  The  house  is  so  poor  and  mean, 
dear  I  and  my  beautiful,  unhappy  Esther  is  obliged  to 
work  for  her  bread  every  day.  Oh,  I  know  you  will  let 
me  help  them." 

"  Help  them  ?  To  your  heart's  content,  my  darling— 
that  is,"  with  a  strange  smile,  "  if  you  find  they  are  likely 
to  need  it.  Meanwhile,  come  with  me,  if  you  will,  and 
hear  what  I  shall  say  to  that  woman  with  the  fateful 
name — Concordia  Tempest !" 


CHAPTER  XLL 

WHAT  HB  SAID. 

Afteb  Mignon  left  the  cottage.  Aunt  Deb  beiran  to 
rock  back  and  forth  before  the  fire  in  a  fit  of  querulous 
complaint. 

*«  Seems  to  me  I  don't  more  than  git  fairly  settled  in 
my  mind  about  you,  Essie,"  she  saidr^' before  something 
new  comes  to  rUe  me  up  again."  >  vjiO' 

"  Do  not  be  jealous  of  Mignon,"  answered  Eath^ 
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aadlj.  **  I  was  fortunate,  indeed,  to  encounter  her  to-day. 
We  hare  looked  into  each  other's  hearts,  and  now  we 
are  sisters  indeed,  Aunt  Deb,  and  both  jou  and  I  will 
be  the  happier  for  having  metMignon." 

The  old  woman  begtm  to  sob  in  a  weak,  unnerved 
manner. 

''I  never  want  to  see  her  again— I  never  want  her  to 
come  here  again  I"  she  groaned.  *'  Tm  a  miserable,  sin- 
ful old  woman,  and  some  daj  youll  hate  me — ^you'll 
teach  little  Guj  to  hate  me,  too !" 

**  I  teach  my  baby  to  hate  you  !"  echoed  Esther,  indig- 
nantly; "  how  can  you  talk  like  that.  Aunt  Deb  ?  Ton 
are  quite  tired  out  to-night.  I  must  make  haste  to  give 
you  your  tea." 

She  fed  little  Guy  and  rocked  him  to  sleep  ;  then  she 
made  the  toast,  and  set  the  tea  steeping,  and  the  two  sat 
down  to  supper  together. 

The  wind  roared  through  the  narrow  street  outside, 
the  snow  fell  thick  against  the  window.  Aunt  Peb  put 
down  her  cup  to  listen. 

"  Seems  to  me  I  can  hear  the  sea  on  the  rocks,"  she 
quavered.  "I  wish  we  were  back  to  Porgy  Island — ^you 
and  I,  Essie— at  Porgy  Island  out  in  the  ocean,  where 
nobody  could  find  us." 

Esther  shuddered. 

••  Don't  speak  of  it,  Aunt  Deb  I  I  think  it  would  kill 
me  to  even  see  Porgy  Island  again  !" 

They  were  just  pushing  back  from  the  table  when  the 
rickety  wooden  gate  slammed  suddenly,  and  then  the 
door  of  the  cottage  opened  without  ceremony,  and  on 
the  threshold  stood  two  persons — ^Mignon,  breathless  but 
smiling,  and  close  behind  her  the  square,  misshapen 
figure  of  Abel  Lispenard. 

''I  did  not  think  to  return  so  soon,  Esther  dear," 
Mignon  began  ;  '*  but  my  husband  insisted  upon  seeing 
you  at  once.  And,"  straightway  attacking  the  root  of  the 
matter,  "he  wants  to  make  ^e  acquaintance  of  your 
Aunt  Deb." 

Aunt  Deb  staggered  to  her  feet.  Supporting  her 
gaunt,  trembling  figure  against  the  table  she  glared  at 
Abel  Idspenard.  It  was  not  the  extraordinary  appear- 
ance of  the  man  that  overcame  her— evidently  she  did 
not  notice  that.  Her  agitation  proceeded  from  some 
inward  not  outward  cause. 

«'  Sir,"  she  gasped,  "  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?" 

Lispenard  made  the  old  woman  a  courteous  bow. 

**  I  came  here  to-night,  madame,"  he  answered,  **  to 
pay  my  respects  to  my  sister-in-law,  and  also  to  see  the 
owner  of  that  extraordinary  name— Concordia  Tempest." 

•«  There  it  is  again  !"  cried  Aunt  Deb,  shrilly.  ** That's 
what  brought  Guy  Fleetwood  to  Porgy  Inland.  He 
wanted  to  find  the  owner  of  that  name.  I  never  heard 
it  called  extraordinary  till  then.  Whatever  has  got  into 
folks  ?  The  Canadian's  object  was  to  steal  Esther  away 
from  us.     Now,  sir,  what  is  yours  ?" 

Lispenard  smiled. 

"Pray  sit  down.  Miss  Tempest,  and  permit  me  to  do 
likewise.  My  only  object  is  to  obtain  your  help  in  a 
search  which  I  have  been  vainly  pursuing  for  nearly  two 
years.  Mr.  Fleetwood's  interest  was  centred  in  a  living 
person— mine  solely  concerns  a  vessel  which  was  built  in 
the  Maine  port  of  Barton  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  The 
name  is  so  uncommon  that  I  feel  confident  there  must  be 
some  connecting  link  betwixt  its  human  wearer  and  the 
ship  that  once  carried  it  across  the  sea." 

"  How  did  you  know  there  was  ever  such  a  ship  ?*' 
demanded  Aunt  Deb,  tremulously. 

"  My  one  only  sister  and  her  infant  child  made  the 
toj94se  from  Havie  to  Boiitoa  on  the  Canoordia  Tempest 


many  years  ago.  She  was  sick  and  poor  and  friendless— 
her  mind  had  been  affected  by  great  sorrow.  So  far  as  I 
can  discover,  madame,  she  left  her  child  with  some 
person  on  board  that  ship— at  least  it  was  never  heard 
of  afterward." 

Aunt  Deb  uttered  a  sharp  cry.    - 

"That  woman  I  was  she  your  sister?" 

Lispenard  advanced  eagerly  toward  the  paralytic 

"Ah,  madame,  you  know  the  story^  then  ?" 

Neither  Mignon  nor  Esther  had  spoken  a  word. .  They 
simply  stood  withdrawn  from  the  other  two,  intently 
listening.  Aunt  Deb,  fairly  driven  to  the  wall,  made  a 
wild  gesture,  as  if  casting  off  some  heavy  b«3*den. 

"  I've  told  Essie  again  and  again  that  I  wiOi  a  wicked 
old  woman,"  she  sobbed ;  "  and  so  I  am — so  I  am  !  I'll 
confess  everything,  sir — ^why  should  I  longer  try  to.  hide 
that  which  can't  be  hidden  ?  The  ship  Concordia  Tem- 
pest was  built  at  Barton  by  my  own  father  when  I  was  a 
little  child,  and  named  for  me.  I  remember  her  well — I 
remember  the  very  day  she  was  launched  I"  wringing  her 
half-palsied  hands,  "for  right  after  that  father  lost  his 
money  and  died,  and  mother  married  Joe  Bunnel,  and 
had  little  Drusie,  Jim  Hart's  first  wife." 

Esther  and  Mignon  looked  at  each-  other.  Both  in- 
voluntarily took  a  step  nearer  to  the  chair  into  which 
Aunt  Deb  had  fallen— a  helpless,  quaking  heap. 

"  Father  Joe  followed  the  sea,  like  most  men  along  the 
Maine  coast,"  the  old  woman  went  on.  "He  was  a  fore- 
mast hand  for  years  ;  but  after  awhile  he  got  to  be  second 
mate  aboard  the  Concordia  Tempest  Drusie  was  dead, 
and  Jim  had  gone  West,  leaving  his  child  for  me  and 
Father  Joe  to  bring  up.  He  was  gprowing  sick  of  the  sea 
— was  Father  Joe.  He  had  suffered  shipwreck  in  his  day, 
and  yellow  Jack,  and  was  doubled  up  with  rheumatiz  and 
he'd  about  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  salt  water  and  get 
an  appointment  as  light-keeper  on  one  of  the  islands. 
His  last  voyage  was  on  the  Concordia  Tempest  to  some 
French  port,  and  he  left  me  alone  at  Cinderville  with 
Jim's  baby. 

"  'Twas  a  sickly  little  thing  from  the  start.  Jim  g^ve 
me  a  hundred  dollars  for  it  when  he  went  away,  and  he 
sent  its  board  as  regular  as  clockwork.  .  Of  course,  that 
was  a  great  help,  for  we  wasn*t  rich  folks.  One  night 
the  child  was  seized  with  croup,  and  before  midnight 
struck  it  lay  dead  and  stiff  on  my  lap — ^I  always  knew 
'twould  never  live  to  grow  up. 

"  'Twas  a  shrieking,  howling  night,  with  the  sea  boom- 
ing up  the  beach — ^December  weather  on  the  Maine  coast. 
As  I  sat  lamenting  over  the  baby  and  wondering  how  I 
was  ever  to  get  to  the  neighbors  for  help.  Father  Joe 
himself,  fresh  from  the  last  voyage  he  was  ever  to  mi^e, 
opened  the  door  and  came  in  with  a  bundle  in  his  arms. 

" '  You've  reached  Cinderville  just  in  time,'  says  I. 
'  Here's  Drusie's  baby  stone-dead,  in  spite  of  goose-grease 
and  onions,  and  every  other  remedy  that  I  could  think 
of,  and  Jim  sent  another  hundred  dollars  to  it  only 
yesterday.' " 

"  <  Well,  shiver  my  timbers  !  this  is  a  curious  turn  for 
things  to  take  I'  says  Father  Joe,  and  then  he  opened  his 
bundle,  and  what  do  you  think  he  had  in  it  ?  Another 
baby,  plump,  healthy,  handsome,  a  girl,  too,  like  the 
dead  one,  sleeping  as  sound  as  a  top,  for  he  had  been 
obliged  to  drug  the  little  thing  to  keep  it  quiet  on  the 
journey  from  Boston. 

"  *For  mercy's  sake  !  Father  Joe,  says  I,  'where  did 
you  get  that  child  ?' 

"  And  the^  he  told  me  how  at  Havre,  a  French  gentle- 
man, very  stem  and  forbidding,  had  come  aboard  the 
Concordia  Temped  witli  this  baby  and  its' mother— th« 
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iMi  an  American  girl,  luuicUome  m  a  picture.  The 
French  gentleman  had  paid  the  passage  of  the  two  to 
Boston.  He  made  short  farewells  with  them  and  went 
his  waj,  and  the  Concordia  Tempe$i  sailed  that  same  day 
for  America. 

**  The  Tojage  was  long  and  stormy,  and  the  American 
girl  was  very  sick ->  most  of  the  time  she  kept  her  berth — 
she  had  been  sick  before  leaving  France.  She  seemed  to 
be  in  great  trouble,  too,  and  often  talked  like  one  deliri- 
ous. She  called  herself  Mrs.  Laurent,  but  nobody  knew 
where  her  husband  was. 

''Father  Joe  used  to  take  the  child  on  deck  for  her, 
and  in  various  ways  he  tried  to  show  her  such  kindness 
as  he  could.  The  baby  grew  very  fond  of  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  won  the  confi.dence  of  the  mother,  I  sup- 
pose. Anyway,  as  the  Concordia  Tempest  approached 
Boston,  Mrs.  Laurent  came  to  Father  Joe,  and  told  him 
she  was  going  ashore  to  look  for  relatives  that  had  oast 
her  off  two  or  three  years  before — disowned  her,  because 
of  her  marriage,  which  didn't  happen  to  please  them. 
She  couldn't  say  whether  they  were  alive  or  dead,  or 
whether  they  would  receive  her  or  not ;  and  because  the 
child  had  grown  so  fond  of  Father  Joe,  she  wanted  to 
leave  it  with  him  till  she  should  find  her  people.  She 
never  told  gran'ther  a  word  about  them— not  even  their 
names,  nor  station  in  life.  But  he  saw  she  was  dread- 
fully troubled  ;  so  he  consented  to  take  charge  of  the 
child  and  let  her  go  off,  and  his  shipmates  jeered  him 
well  for  his  folly,  for  she  never  came  back,  mind  you. 
He  waited  and  waited,  but  nothing  more  did  he  ever  hear 
of  her.  The  captain  told  Joe  to  carry  the  child  to  some 
orphan's  home,  but  it  clung  about  his  neck,  he  said,  and 
made  him  so  soft-hearted,  that  when  he  found  the  mother 
had  forsaken  it  for  good,  he  just  brought  it  home  to  me. 

"  When  he  had  told  me  all  this,  we  sat  down  together 
and  talked  the  situation  over,  and  Satan  entered  into 
Father  Joe,  and  says  he  : 

•*  *  Why  not  bury  this  dead  baby,  Debbie,  and  put  the 
live  one  in  its  place  ?  Who's  ever  to  know  ?  Certainly 
not  Jim — he's  too  far  away,  and  we  can  go  on  drawing  the 
board -money,  and  save  Jim  the  distress,  too,  of  hearing 
that  his  child  is  dead — don't  you  see  ?  And  it'll  be  pro- 
viding for  this  desarted  little  creetur  at  the  same  time.' 

"Well,  I  hankered  after  Jim's  money  as  much  as  gran'- 
ther did,  and  so  we  agreed,  then  and  there,  to  do  it  We 
buried  Drusie's  little  girl  secretiy  in  the  dark  of  that 
night,  and  put  in  her  place  the  child  of  the  strange 
woman.  Tes,  I  know  'twas  a  wicked  thing  to  do,  and  it 
has  worried  me  at  times  ever  since — ^it  used  to  worry 
Father  Joe,  too.  He  got  the  appointment  at  Pbrgy  Bock, 
and  we  carried  little  Essie  there,  and  brought  her  up  as 
Jim's  own.  Now,"  suddenly  stretching  out  her  withered 
hands  to  the  dumbfounded  Esther,  ''can't  you  see  why  I 
sent  you  West  to  Jim  ?  I  wanted  you  to  bring  him  back 
to  me — I  wanted  him  to  know  that  I  had  deceived  him. 
I  couldn't  bear  to  keep  my  secret  any  longer — with  death 
staring  me  in  the  face,  I  grew  afraid." 

Esther  stood  voiceless,  motionless,  but  Lispenard 
started  up  in  great  agitation  from  his  chair. 

"Can  l—dare  I  believe  all  this?"  he  cried.  "What 
proofs  have  you  to  give  me,  madame  ?" 

"  Go,  bring  gran'ther  Joe's  brass-bound  box,  Essie," 
groaned  Aunt  Deb. 

The  girl  went  to  a  cupboard  and  brought  forth  a 
square,  cedar  box  of  foreign  workmanship,  and  put  the 
same  silently  in  the  old  woman's  lap.  From  a  ribbon 
about  her  neck.  Aunt  Deb  then  took  a  key.  The  brass- 
bound  lid  flew  back,  and  she  placed  upon  the  table 
before  Lispenard  some  threadbare  baby  garments,  care- 


fully marked  in  laded  ink  with  the  full  name  "Esther 
Lispenard  Laurent." 

"These  were  on  the  child  when  Father  Joe  brought 
her  to  me,"  said  Aunt  Deb  ;  "  the  mother  also  left  with 
her  a  little  bundle  of  things~I  have  kept  them  every 
one." 

She  next  drew  forth  an  English  prayerbook  in  faded 
velvet  covers.  On  the  fly-leaf  another  name  was  written 
— "Lilian  Lispenard,"  and  to  the  leaf  the  unhappy 
owner  had  pinned  a  half-completed  letter,  dated  at  sea, 
and  blotted,  as  if  with  her  own  tears.  It  was  addressed 
to  "My  dear  brother,  Abel  Lispenard,"  and  ran  as  fol- 
lows : 

"•  I  have  a  foreboding  that  I  may  never  reach  land  alive.  Of 
my  kindred  and  former  friends  I  feel  sure  thai  yon  are  th»  only 
one  who  loves  me,  the  only  one  who  has  ever  forgiven  me  for  my 
rash  and  unhappy  marriage.  To  your  care,  then,  I  commit  my 
little  Esther.  God  grant  that  her  fate  may  be  happier  than  mine  1 
I  have  no  words  to  tell  you  what  I  have  suffered.  There  is  a  man 
on  board. this  ship— the  second  officer,  I  think  they  call  him— who 
has  been  very  kind  to  us  on  the  voyage.  If  I  die  jefore  we  reach 
land  I  shall  leave  Esther  and  this  letter  in  his  keeping.  Ob,  be 
good,  for  my  sake,  to  the  child  I  Sometimes  I  think  I  am  gfkng 
mad,  such  strange  things  come  into  my  head,  such  strange  sights 
pass  before  my  eyes !  If  I  can  but  reach  you,  my  dear  brother,  I 
feel  assured— for  do  I  not  know  your  noble  heart  ?— that  yon,  at 
least,  will  give  me  a  kind  welcome.    You  will  not  reproach " 

There  the  letter  ended  in  an  unintelligible  sorawL 
Something  worse  than  death  was  creeping,  even  then,  on 
the  hapless  writer— the  long  black  night  of  madness,  in 
which  child  and  brother,  and  memory  and  affection,  were 
all  lost  for  ever.  The  other  things  which  the  box  oon- 
tained  were  a  few  feminine  nick-nacks,  an  embroidered 
handkerchief  and  a  wedding  ring,  engraved  with  the 
initials  of  Gustavo  Laurent  and  Lilian  Lispenard,  and 
the  date  of  their  hasty  and  ill-starred  marriage. 

"  That's  all  I"  said  Aunt  Deb.  "  Now  you  know  every- 
thing—  Esther  knows  everything!  Father  Joe  and  I 
agreed  to  keep  these  things,  and  if  any  hue  and  cry  was 
made  for  the  child  we'd  give  her  up  and  the  trinkets 
with  her ;  but  if  not  we'd  go  on  concealing  the  whole 
matter  as  long  as  we  lived.  We  never  heard  the  names 
of  Laurent  or  Lispenard  from  that  day  to  this,  and  what 
call  had  we  to  go  searching  after  such  folks  ?  Essie's 
own  mother  left  her  to  Father  Joe,  and  he  took  care  of 
her  with  Jim's  money,  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it 
When  I  heard  Jim  was  dead  I  meant  not  to  say  a  word  to 
Essie  till  my  last  hour  struck ;  then,  if  I*d  had  breath 
enough  left  I'd  have  told  her  the  whole  story." 

Aunt  Deb  fell  back  exhausted  in  her  chair, 

Lispenard  turned  to  Esther. 

"  Do  you  understand  all  this  ?"  he  said. 

"Imperfectly,"  she  answered. 

"  You  are  the  daughter  of  my  sister  Lilian,  and  for  two 
years  I  have  been  searching  everywhere  for  you.  Both 
your  father  and  mother  died  in  my  arms,  and  both  talked 
of  you  with  their  latest  breath.  It  was  your  fath^  who 
told  me  of  your  birth,  and  of  the  ship  in  which  my  poor 
mad  Lilian  sailed  to  America ;  but  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Concordia  Tempest  I  could  not  find  a  single 
man  living,  and  all  my  efforts  to  track  you  from  that 
vessel  were  in  vain.  Esther,  you  are  not  the  child  of 
Gilbert  Vye,  or  the  sister  of  Mignon.  You  are  my  niece, 
and,"  with  a  smile  of  great  tenderness  breaking  over  his 
grave,  powerful  face,  "  for  long  years  I  have  kept  intact 
your  mother's  half  of  the  Lispexiard  fortune,  to  present^ 
as  her  birthright,  to  your  mother's  daughter." 

»  ♦  »  *  «  « 

They  sat  talking  together  far  into  the  nighi^ 

The  burden  of  sorrow  and  disgrace  which  the  two  gijcbs 
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had  thonght  to  bear  together  now  rested  alone  on  Mi- 
gnon's  shoulders.  Bnt  she,  sheltered  in  her  husband's 
great  love,  could  rejoice  unselfishly  that  Esther,  at  least, 
had  escaped  from  under  the  shadow. 

"Now  what  is  to  become  of  me f *' gproaned  Aunt  Deb. 

Esther  put  her  arms  around  the  old  woman  and  kissed 
her  affectionately. 

''  Whither  I  go,  Aunt  Deb,  jou  shall  go,  and  where  I 
abide,  you  shall  abide  !  You  are  old  and  feeble,  and  I 
am  the  Esther  who  grew  up  by  your  side  at  Porgy  Book, 
among  the  storms  and  seagulls.  Wo  will  forget  every- 
thing but  these  two  facts.'* 

Abel  Ldspenard  nodded  approral  to  bis  niece.  Both 
were  more  than  ready  to  forgive  any  sin  that  Aunt  Deb 
had  committed.  Mignon,  tearful  yet  smiling,  embraced 
Esther  and  said,  quietly  : 

'*  We  will  always  be  sisters  in  heart,  dear,  though  no 
tie  of  blood  unites  us.  For  your  sake  I  rejoice  in  the 
discoTery  that  has  been  made."  Then  she  held  the  girl 
suddenly  from  her.  "  Why,  you  are  the  very  image  of 
that  wonderful  portrait  of  Lilian  Lispenard  at  the  Dale  ! 
Do  you  not  see  the  likeness,  Abel  ?"  turning  quickly  to 
her  husband. 

•*  Yes,"  he  answered,  gravely,  "I  observed  it  the  first 
time  I  ever  encountered  Esther  at  Bookwood.  There 
was  another  person,  also,  to  whom  it  was  plain — Gilbert 
Vye,  on  that  night  when  he  found  a  hiding-place  in 
Lilian's  chamber.  But  it  seemed  scarcely  reasonable  at 
that  time  to  place  any  importance  upon  such  a  resem- 
blance. " 

She  showed  no  elation  at  her  sudden  change  of  for- 
tune— on  the  contrary,  she  was  pale,  thoughtful,  com- 
posed. 

''Your  trials  are  now  over,  Esther,"  said  Lispenard. 
**  To-morrow  you  will  leave  this  place,  you  and  yours, 
and  come  to  me.  You  will  enter  a  new  world,  begin  a 
new  life." 

'  She  was  standing  with  her  band  on  Aunt  Deb's  chair. 
A  pale  solemnity  came  into  her  ^e.  Her  great  eyes 
seemed  to  look  past  {hem  all  to  somethiDg  which  they 
•did  not  see. 

"I  have  other  plans,"  she  answered. 

'•What !  so  soon  ?  May  we  beg  to  hear  them,  Esther  ?" 

"Is  it  true  that  I  am  now  rich  ?" 

**  Very  rich.  One  half  of  the  original  Lispenard  for- 
tune, and  it  numbered  many  millions,  I  long  ago  set 
apart  to  accumulate,  as  it  now  appears,  for  you." 

"But  was  not  my  mother  disinherited  by  her  father's 
will  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "and  it  becomes  my  sacred  duty 
to  rectify  that  monstrous  wrong.  There  are  rights,  my 
dear  child,  that  are  inalienable,  and  stronger  than  any 
will  that  was  ever  written.  For  little  Guy's  sake  you 
will  not — ^you  dare  not^refuse  to  accept  your  mother's 
lawful  share  of  the  family  fortune." 

She  bent  and  kissed  his  hand. 

"  How  good  you  are — ^how  generous  !  Being  now 
your  niece,  and  not  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  Yye,  I  must 
go,"  said  Esther,  "and  find  little  Guy's  father.  Yes, 
first  of  all,  I  must  find  him  /" 


CHAPTEB  XLIL 

AFTEB  M^NT  DATS. 

At  Tamarack  Hall  the  seasons  had  come  and  gone 
with  dreary  monotony.  It  was  more  than  two  years 
since  the  shooting  affoir  in  the  library,  and  only  one 
event  of  importance  had  occurred  in  the  old  Canadian 
liou8e--and  that  was  the  fall  of  a  woman  down  a  flight  of 


stairs,  and  the  breaking  of  an  ankle-bone,  whereby  Guy 
Fleetwood  found  himself  deprived  suddenly  of  the  fidth- 
ful  services  of  Marjory  Hare,  his  nurse  and  general  at- 
tendant 

A  few  days  after  the  accident  the  doctor  ascended  th« 
broad,  shallow  stair  at  the  Hall,  and  entered  Fleetwood's 
chamber. 

"  How  do  you  find  Marjory  this  morning  ?"  asked  the 
sick  man,  who  was  reclining  in  an  invalid  chair  by  a 
sunshiny  window. 

"It  is  a  bad  fracture,"  replied  the  doctor ;  " and  old 
bones  knit  slowly.  We  cannot  expect  much  from  Mar- 
jory for  several  weeks,  I  fear." 

Fleetwood  drow  a  deep  breath. 

"  I  am  an  exacting  invalid,  you  know,  totally  depend- 
ent on  my  servants,  and  you  can't  imagine,  doctor,  wliat 
this  mishap  means  to  me." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  lively  tonei» 
"  and  I  have  found  a  new  nurse  for  you— some  one,  I 
am  sure,  that  will  fill  Marjory's  place  admirably." 

Fleetwood  looked  up  with  a  faint  show  of  intereet 

"Who  is  it?" 

"A  lady  from  the  States.  She  applied  to  me  yester- 
day for  the  situation.  She  brings  excellent  references. 
Her  uncle  is  a  Boston  philanthropist,  founder  and  sup- 
porter of  St.  Margaret's  Home  for  Incurables,  a  very 
noble  charity.  I  have  a  brother  on  the  medical  staff 
there.  Mrs.  Lispenard — hum  !  that  is  her  name — brings 
letters  from  him,  and  I  feel  assured  that  she  is  well  quali- 
fied to  look  after  your  comfort  so  long  as  Marjery  re- 
mains disabled." 

Fleetwood  listlessly  stroked  a  splendid  wolf  skin  that 
was  spread  across  his  knees.  He  was  still  strong  in  the 
arms  and  chest,  but  his  lower  limbs  had  become  well- 
nigh  useless.  For  more  than  two  years  he  had  not 
walked  a  step ;  for  more  than  two  years  he  had  been 
confined  to  that  chamber,  and  his  pitying  servants  had 
wheeled  him  about  in  an  invalid  chair,  or  he  had  lain 
helpless  on  his  sofa,  a  gaunt,  wasted  Hercules,  with 
calm,  heroic  eyes,  and  lips  that  never  uttered  a  word  of 
complaint  That  he  suffered  intensely  at  times,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  the  doctor  knew  well ;  yet  his 
attendants  had  never  heard  him  murmur  or  repine. 
They  talked  of  his  patience  and  gentleness  with  tearful 
eyes.  His  face,  worn  and  haggard  as  it  was,  now  made 
the  real  sunshine  of  Tamarack  Hall. 

"  What  is  this  nurse  from  the  States  like  ?"  he  asked. 

"  She  is  a  widow  of  sober  age,"  replied  the  doctor, 
cheerfully.  "A  quiet,  plain-looking  body.  I  know  of 
but  one  objection  that  any  person  can  reasonably  make 
to  her." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  She  has  a  child,  and  sha  declines  to  be  separated 
from  it"  ^ 

Fleetwood  smiled. 

"  I  see  BO  objection  to  that,"  he  answered.  "  Surely 
there  is  room  in  Tamarack  Hall  for  a  child." 

"  You  think  the  little  fellow  will  not  annoy  you  V* 

"Certainly  not." 

"  Shall  I,  then,  engage  Mrs.  Lispenard  ?" 

"Yes,  if  you  consider  her  a  suitable  person.'* 

"  Very  welL     I  will  send  her  to  you  before  nightfAlL" 

Marjery  Dare's  accident,  by  threatening  the  comfc^ 
and  peace  of  the  invalid  master,  was  a  very  serioiu 
matter  to  the  household  at  Tamarack  HalL  The  ser- 
vants anxiously  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  new  nurse 
from  the  States. 

At  twilight  she  came,  as  the  doctor  had  promised, 
bringinjc  her  child  with  hec  ^^ 
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She  was  a  stout,  oItuubj  woman,  with  a  low,  gentle 
voice,  and  a  skin*  as  brown  as  a  berry.  She  wore  bine 
glasses  and  an  nglj  cap,  which  left  onlj  a  fnzz  of  stiff 
red  hair  visible.  Bnt  the  child  was  a  dream  of  beanty, 
and  the  fashion  and  textnre  of  his  little  garments  set 
the  Hall  maids  staring  in  admiration  and  wonder. 

The  honsekeeper  was  waiting  tea  ioi  Mrs.  Lispenard. 
She  was  disposed  to  be  very  friendly  to  this  stranger 
who  had  come  to  nnrse  her  master. 

"  Yon  had  better  take  yonr  snpper  before  yon  go  np  to 
his  chamber,"  she  said,  and  led  the  way  to  a  comfortable 
room,  where  the  table  was  spread.  ''I  dare  say  yon 
know  Mr.  Fleetwood's  story  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  woman  in  cap  and  glasses. 

**  Bnt  yon  don't  know  how  brave  and  cheerful  he  is," 
sighed  the  honsekeeper,  as  she  ponred  the  tea,  "nor 
how  we  all  love  him  here.  It's  enough  to  make  one's 
heart  ache  to  see  him  sometimes." 

"  And  has  he  no  chance  of  recovery  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lis- 
penard, in  a  steady  voice. 

**  "Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  elder  woman.  *'  A 
jear  ago  a  doctor  came  here  from  Quebec  and  wanted 
Mr.  Fleetwood  to  go  to  Oermany  and  try  some  baths 
there.  He  thought  the  waters  would  help  his  injured 
Bpine ;  but  the  poor  young  master  wouldn't  make  the 
experiment  The  lumber  mills  on  the  river  are  all  idle 
noWy  and  Mr.  Fleetwood  has  lost  money  of  late.  Misfor- 
tunes never  come  singly,  you  know." 

"Indeed  1  then  Mr.  Fleetwood  is  not  a  rich  man  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear,«no  !  He's  had  nothing  but  losses  and  mis- 
fortunes in  the  last  two  years.  Even  his  cousin,  Miss 
Loftus,  who  was  engaged  to  marry  him,  went  away  in  a 
great  huff  and  took  another  hnsband,  though,  to  be  sure, 
Mr.  Fleetwood  was  glad,  and  not  sorry,  for  ihoL  But,  as 
I  said  before,  everything  has  gone  wrong  with  him  of 
late.  His  investments  have  failed,  and  he's  had  trouble 
at  the  mills,  and  it  all  comes  of  that  terrible  woman. 
The  day  she  crossed  this  threshold  to  do  her  wicked 
work  was  a  black  day  for  everybody  at  Tamarack  HalL" 

**  What  terrible  woman  ?"  stammered  the  new  nurse, 
stupidly. 

"Why,  she  that  shot  him.  You  said  yon  knew  his 
story,  ma'am.  We  never  mention  her  here  if  we  can 
help  it,"  lowering  her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  "  we 
don't  dare:' 

"  And  why  ?" 

"  Mr.  Fleetwood  can't  endure  it.  I  warn  you,  ma'am, 
not  to  allude  to  the  shooting  in  his  presence.  Marjery 
ventured  once  to  speak  of  it,  and  he  went  off  in  some- 
thing like  convulsions,  he  was  so  overcome. " 

"Ah!" 

"  Of  course  his  sufferings  had  weakened  him  gpreatly  ; 
bnt  the  doctor  was  furiouSi  and  he  ordered  us  all  never 
to  speak  of  the  woman  or  the  shooting  in  the  master's 
hearing  again." 

Mrs.  Lispenard  put  down  her  teacup  with  a  shaking 
hand. 

"If  the  bare  mention  of  her  affects  him  like  that,"  she 
muttered,  "he  cannot  have  forgiven  her — he  must  still 
hold  her  in  utter  horror!" 

"You  can't  blame  him  for  that,  ma'am.  Think  of 
what  she  has  done — made  him  a  helpless  cripple  at  five 
and  twenty — he  that  was  so  strong  and  fuU  of  life  ! 
Isn't  that  a  doom  worse  than  death  ?  When  he  was  first 
shoi  he  vowed  'twas  an  accident,  and  forbade  anybody  to 
panne  the  creature — said  he  only  was  to  blame,  and  all 
that.  Of  course  he  was  delirious.  But  since  he  found 
he  would  never  walk  again,  and  he  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  with  his  life  all  before  him,  it  seems  as  though 


he  couldn't  bear  to  speak,  or  to  hear  others  speak,  of 
the  would-be  murderess,  and  the  miserable  fate  she 
has  brought  T;pon  him." 

"Do  you  know  what  relation  she  sustained  to  Mr. 
Fleetwood  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  confessed  to  Miss  Loftus  that  he  had 
married  her  secretly.  Of  course  she  was  jealous— no- 
thing else  could  have  prompted  her  to  do  such  a  deed. 
His  wife !    Dear  me  !    It's  too  dreadful  to  think  oi" 

*.*  Have  some  charity  for  the  wretched  creature," 
pleaded  Mrs.  Lispenard,  in  a  shaken  voice.  "  Perhaps 
she  has  suffered  agonies  of  remorse  for  her  sin." 

"I  hope  so,  I'm  sure."  said  the  housekeeper,  spite- 
fully. "I  would  like  to  see  her  well  punished.  No, 
I've  no  charity  for  her,  ma'am.  God  may  forgive  her, 
but  we  folks  at  Tamarack  Hall  never  will !  There  I  I'm 
afraid  this  talk  quite  spoils  your  supper,  you  are  not 
eating  anything." 

"I  have  no  appetite  to-night,"  faltered  Mrs.  Lispe- 
nard, and  soon  after  the  two  arose  from  table  and  went 
up  stairs  to  Fleetwood's  chamber. 

He  was  sitting  before  the  wood  fire  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  reading.  His  blonde 
head  rested  against  a  crimson  cushion  ;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  glowing  coals  ;  the  pallor  of  his  face  was 
something  startling.  Guy  Fleetwood,  indeed,  but,  ah, 
how  changed  ! 

As  the  two  women  entered  he  looked  up. 

"It  is  Mrs.  Lispenard,  sir,  the  new  nurse,"  explained 
the  housekeeper." 

He  gave  Mrs.  Lispenard  a  civil  greeting,  but  did  not 
raise  his  languid  head. 

"  You  have  come  to  a  dreary  house,"  he  said. 

"It  may  be  brighter  before  I  leave  it,"  she  answered. 

She  had  trained  her  voice  carefully,  but  it  struck  some 
chord  of  memory  and  startled  him. 

"  Speak  again  !"  he  said,  quickly,  involuntarily. 

Her  heart  beat  like  a  trip-hammer. 

"  Do  you  find  anything  displeasing  in  my  voice  '?"  she 
asked,  gently. 

The  startled  look  died  out  of  his  face. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  indifferently,  "  it  was  only  a  pass- 
ing fancy.     You  reminded but,  pray  pardon  me,  a 

sick  man  has  many  delusions." 

He  asked  her  no  questions—plainly  he  felt  no  curiosity 
concerning  the  stranger  who  had  come  to  take  the  place 
of  the  disabled  Marjery.  The  housekeeper  gave  her  such 
instructions  as  she  needed,  then  she  arranged  the  room 
for  the  night,  and  soon  after  Fleetwood  dismissed  her. 

"  A  man-servant  sleeps  in  the  adjoining  chamber,"  he 
said.  "He  is  my  attendant,  as  the  doctor  doubtless 
told  you,  through  the  night" 

She  went  away  to  an  apartment  that  had  been  assigned 
her  across  the  passage,  drew  the  bolt  of  the  door  and  fell 
on  her  knees.  In  the  four-posted  bed  her  child  was  sleep- 
ing sweetly  and  smiling  in  his  dreams.  The  wretched 
mother  writhed  as  she  bent  above  his  innocent  beauty. 
Would  the  father  of  that  boy  ever  forgive  her  ?  Alas  I 
Now  that  she  had  looked  on  her  own  work,  it  was  too 
much  to  ask  or  expect.  Her  punishment  seemed  greater 
than  she  could  bear.  In  the  disguise  of  a  servant  she 
had  crept  into  Tamarack  Hall,  but  only,  as  it  appeared, 
to  suffer  new  agonies  of  remorse  and  despair. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  she  heard  the  rumbling  of 
his  invalid  chair  in  the  room  across  the  passage.  She 
listened.  Back  and  forth  over  the  floor  it  went — now 
fast,  now  slow,  now  rapid,  now  monotoilo!!Uu.  She  ran  to 
his  door  and  rapped.  Oigitized  by  VjO* 

"Is  anything  wrong,  Mr.  Fleetwood  ?"  she  called. 
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The  wheels  approftohed.  He  opened  the  door  with  his 
own  hand.  Ah,  how  ghasUj  he  looked  with  the  lights 
burning  low  in  the  room,  and  a  sort  of  fieroe  ferer  flam- 
ing in  his  hollow  bine  eyes  I  He  was  dntching  a  vial  of 
liquid,  but  as  he  met  the  gase  of  the  blue  glasses  he 
tried  to  hide  the  same  under  his  wolf-skin  laprobe. 

'*  Nothing  is  wrong,'*  he  answered,  in  surprise.  "Did 
my  chair  disturb  you  ?  It  seems  to  be  growing  uncom- 
monly noisy  of  late.  My  man  Jacob  must  oil  the  wheeb 
again." 

"Oh,"  she  gasped,  "cannot  you  sleep?" 

"  Not  always,"  he  replied,  cheerfully  ;  "  '  liacbeth  hath 
murdered  sleep  !'  I  often  pass  whole  nights  in  this  chair. 
The  exertion  of  moving  about  deadens  thought,  yon 
know,  and  saves  me,  perhaps,  from  losing  my  head." 

She  was  full  of  nervous  suspicion.  She  made  a  breath- 
less rush,  snatched  the  vial  of  liquid  from  him  and 
flung  it  into  the  fire.  For  a  moment  he  looked  utterly 
astounded,  then  he  smiled. 

"  What !  you  thought  I  was  meditating  suicide  ?  That 
is  the  coward's  refuge,  Mrs.  Lispenard.  You  have  only 
destroyed  a  simple  opiate,  which  the  doctor  sometimes 
leaves  with  me  when  these  insomnious  hours  become  un- 
bearable. I  was  deliberating  whether  or  no  to  swallow 
it  when  you  knocked.  You  have  now  saved  me  the 
trouble,"  dryly. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  I"  she  half  sobbed.  "  You 
looked  so  strange  and  desperate — I  feared " 

"  Fear  nothing.  Go  back  to  your  room.  It  sometimes 
requires  more  courage  to  live  than  to  die,  but  I  am  not 
as  weak  as  you  think— ^ood-night " 

The  new  nurse  crept  back  to  her  own  chamber,  and  to 
the  unconscious  child,  sobbing  softly  under  her  breath 
as  she  went  If  Fleetwood  had  "  murdered  sleep,"  so, 
too,  had  she. 

But  morning  found  Mrs.  Lispenard,  calm  and  unruf- 
fled, at  her  post  of  duty.  The  eyes  behind  the  blue 
glasses  told  no  tales.  The  ugly  cap  was  pressed  close 
over  the  red  hair.  The  stout,  padded  figure  moved  about, 
awkward  but  quiet  Fleetwood  noticed  that  her  hands 
were  extremely  dexterous.  She  anticipated  his  wishes, 
grasped  intuitively  the  knowledge  of  his  wants,  as  dull 
old  Marjory  had  never  done.  She  brightened  his  wood- 
fire,  shook  out  his  cushions,  gave  little  womanly  touches 
here  and  there  to  the  somewhat  dismal  room,  and 
changed  its  character  altogether.  She  prepared  odd, 
dainty  dishes  to  tempt  his  languid  appetite,  and  before 
he  could  call,  she  was  at  his  side,  silent,  unobtrusive, 
but  thoroughly  devoted  to  her  work.  At  noon,  the  doc- 
tor came  to  see  how  matters  were  progressing  at  Tama- 
rack HalL 

"Well,  my  dear  Fleetwood,"  he  said,  "how  do  you 
like  your  new  nurse  ?" 

"She  is  plainly  a  professional,"  replied  Fleetwood, 
"and  a  vast  improvement  upon  Marjery." 

"Her  heart  is  in  her  work,"  said  the  doctor ;  "keep 
her  here — she  will  do  you  good." 

An  hour  or  two  after,  as  Fleetwood  lay  upon  his  sofa, 
alone,  the  door  of  the  chamber  opened  suddenly,  and  he 
8aw  a  little  child  standing  on  the  threshold,  peering  with 
large,  round,  wondering  eyes  into  the  room. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  frock  of  finest  embroidery,  and  a 
silken  sash  the  color  of  his  larkspur  eyes.  His  face — a 
marvel  of  baby  beauty—looked  out  of  a  halo  of  riotous, 
yellow  curls. 

•*  Come  in,"  invited  Fleetwood. 

The  child  crept  shyly  to  the  side  of  the  sofa.  Moved 
by  some  kindly  impulse,  Fleetwood  lifted  him  up — a 
-oft,  dimpled  armful  of  rose-leaf  loveliness. 


"  What  is  your  name  ?"  he  said. 

"Guy,"  lisped  the  cherub. 

"  Guy  !  that  is  my  name,  also — ^we  ought  to  know  each 
other." 

The  little  fellow  had  not  completed  his  second  year — 
his  stock  of  words  was  stiU  smalL  He  jabbered  out 
something  unintelligible,  and  put  up  his  angel  face  in  an 
irresistible  way,  to  be  kissed.  Blue  eyes  looked  into 
blue  eyes — ah,  how  like  those  two  pairs  of  eyes  were  ! — 
blonde  hair  mingled  with  blonde  hair,  as  Fleetwood,  for 
the  first  time  embraced,  all  unconsciously,  his  own  son. 

"  You  belong,  I  suppose,  to  Mrs.  Lispenard,"  he  said  ; 
"  would  you  like  to  stay  here  with  me,  and  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Punch  ?"  pointing  to  an  immense  New- 
foundland dog,  who  was  keeping  guard  by  his  master 
in  the  brief  absence  of  the  nurse. 

Punch  walked  gravely  up  to  the  child  and  laid  a  huge, 
hairy  paw  on  the  embroidered  frock,  as  an  invitation  to 
amicable  relations. 

"  Be  careful  of  him,  Punch,"  laughed  Fleetwood  ;  "  he 
is  as  great  a  curiosity  at  Tamarack  Hall  as  something  out 
of  a  menagerie." 

An  hour  after  Mrs.  Lispenard,  who  had  been  at  work 
below  stairs,  came  into  the  chamber,  and  lo  !  there  was 
Fleetwood  reclining  on  his  sofa,  quietly  reading,  and 
nestled  up  to  his  side  lay  the  child,  ft«t  asleep,  his 
yellow  curL;  shining  like  sunshine  against  the  sick 
man's  breast 

"I  have  taken  unceremonious  possession  of  your  boy, 
you  see,"  said  Fleetwood,  with  a  smile.  "Hush!  do 
not  wake  him.  He  has  had  a  hard  frolic  with  Punch, 
and  is  quite  worn  out  It  is  long  since  a  child's  voice 
was  heard  in  this  house." 

The  sight  of  the  boy  in  Fleetwood's  arms  was  a  trial, 
indeed,  to  her  self-control. 

"I  hope  he  has  not  troubled  you,"  she  stammered, 
turning  her  disguised  lace  aside. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  he  answered.  "You  must  permit 
him  to  come  here  often.  Both  Punch  and  I  have  fallen 
deeply  in  love  with  him." 

She  took  up  little  Guy  without  another  word  and 
carried  him  quickly  out  From  that  hour  the  child  wss 
a  very  constant  and  ever-welcome  visitor  to  Fleetwood's 
chamber. 

"The  little  fellow  amuses  me,"  Fleetwood  would  say  ; 
and  so  baby  Guy  was  allowed  to  toddle  after  the  invalid 
chair  and  roll  with  Punch  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  jabber 
his  unintelligible  talk  hour  after  hour  in  the  sick  man's 
room. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Lispenard  entered  Fleetwood's 
chamber  bearing  a  great  basket  overflowing  with  blood- 
red  jacqueminot  roses  and  purple  heliotrope,  and  orchids 
and  lilies.  A  wind  from  Araby  the  Blest  seemed  blow- 
ing through  the  place. 

"  A  friend  sent  these  to  me,"  faltered  the  nurse.  "  I 
beg  you  will  make  room  for  them  here." 

He  had  been  sitting  in  a  dejected  attitude  with  his 
hands  before  his  eyes.  He  looked  up,  and  ^he  saw  the 
light  break  into  his  haggard  face. 

"  You  are  too  kind,"  he  protested.  "  I  cijumot  conseit 
to  rob  you  like  this."  / 

"  My  poor  flowers  will  give  me  no  plMsure  if  you  re- 
fuse to  accept  them,"  she  answered,  and  fbegan  to  Mrange 
the  splendid  mass  of  bloom  upon  his  tsMle.  While  doiog 
this  she  said,  abruptly  :  "Is  it  true,  ?i^.  Fleetwood,  that 
you  have  been  advised  to  try  certain  German  buths  lor 
your  injuries,  and  with  some  hope  •  of  rdief  f" 

"Yes,"  he  answeredoigitized  !:      >^  iC 

Her  hands  began  to  shake  am  '  Qjig  i^  • 
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**  Why,  then,  will  you  not  do  so  ?" 

**It  is  scarcely  \rorth  while/*  he  answered,  listlessly. 
"  With  my  crippled  reeonrces,  and  no  particular  interest 
in  living,  the  effbi-t  is  more  than  I  can  attempt'' 

She  leaned  over  the  table  in  her  eagerness. 

"Oh,**  she  cried,  *'do  not  say  that  1  I  know  of  some 
ooe  who  would  c^adly — ^gladly  provide  you  with  all  the 
money  you  need  I  Would  you  not,  for  such  a  vital  pur- 
pose, accept  a  loan  from  a — a — friend  ?** 

Taken  by  surprise,  he  stared,  then  shook  his  blonde 
head. 

*' Indeed,  no  !*'  he  answered.  "Many  thanks  for  your 
kindness  and  sympathy  ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible — I 
cannot  go  abroad.** 

**  You  would  rather  stay  here  and  die  ?*' 

*'  There  are  worse  things  in  the  world  than  death,  as  I 
know  by  experience,**  he  answered. 

She  was  reckless  for  the  moment,  and  she  cried  out, 
wildly  : 

"  How  you  must  hate  the  woman  who  brought  aU 
this  upon  you  I** 

His  face  changed.     Its  ashen  hue  frightened  her. 

"You,  a  stranger,  cannot  be  expected  to  understand, " 
he  answered,  in  a  queer,  labored  voice  ;  **  but  you  must 
never  speak  of  that  person  here.  Some  one  ought  to 
have  told  you ** 

"Some  one  did  tell  me,**  she  stammered,  feebly.  "I 
beg  a  thousand  pardons  I** 

He  fell  back  in  his  old  attitude,  with  his  hand  before 
his  eyes,  and  remained  thus,  silent,  motionless,  for  a 
long  time  after. 

That  night  Mrs.  Lispenard  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurred  : 

*'  I  know  that  both  yoa  and  Mignon  think  or  me  ceaselessly, 
anxiously.  In  tlie  darkness  that  surrounds  me  I  see  but  one  ray 
of  light— he  loTes  little  Gay.  Sometimes  I  am  almost  resolved  to 
give  him  his  child  and  go  my  wretched  way  alone ;  bat  even  that 
sacrifice,  though  it  might  mean  utter  heartbreak  to  me,  coald  not 
compensate  for  half  that  I  have  made  him  suffer.  Day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  goes  by.  Old  Marjery's  ankle  is  healing,  and  yet 
T  dare  not  reveal  myself  to  him.  Oan  I  stand  up  and  say,  *  I  am 
the  aathor  of  all  your  misery  y  Ah,  no  I  In  the  long,  dark 
wlbtry  nights,  when  this  old  Canadian  hoase  is  quite  still,  I  rise 
from  the  side  of  little  Quy  and  steal  to  his  door  and  hear  him  pro- 
pelling himself  about  his  room,  too  miserable  to  sleep,  too  feverish 
to  remain  quiet  He  little  knows  how  the  wheels  of  that  chair 
tear  and  rend  my  heart  1  By  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  house- 
hold, he  is  calm,  heroic,  cheerful  At  night,  shut  up  by  himself, 
for  he  refuses  all  attendance  then,  I  am  sure  that  he  suffers  fear- 
fully. .  .  .  The  good  doctor  brings  me  all  your  letters.  Without 
his  help  I  could  never  have  gained  entrance  into  this  house.  .  .  . 
He  cannot  even  tolerate  the  mention  of  the  woman  who  shot  him 
.  —he  hates,  he  abhors  her  I    Tell  me,  what  shall  I  do  ?*' 

Mrs.  Lispenard  and  her  child  had  been  four  weeks  at 
Tamarack  Hall  when  something  happened. 

Fleetwood  lay  stretched  upon  his  sofo  one  day,  reading 
letters  and  quite  alone,  save  for  little  Guy,  who  was  play- 
ing with  a  new  toy  on  the  hearthrug.  The  open  wood- 
flre  blazed  and  snapped  merrily.  Perhaps  the  child  ven- 
tured too  near  its  flame— perhaps  a  wind  in  the  great 
chimney  blew  some  cruel  spark  to  the  pretty  white  frock. 
At  any  rate,  there  was  a  sudden  piercing  shriek,  and 
Fleetwood  dashed  down  his  letters,  to  find  little  Guy 
wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  fire. 

The  two  were  alone  in  the  chamber,  and  the  child  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  arm.  With  a  superhuman  effort 
he  hurled  his  half -paralyzed  body  off  the  sofa,  and,  like 
lightning,  rolled  little  Guy  in  the  rug.  When  Mrs.  Lispe- 
nard rushed  in  a  moment  later,  she  found  her  boy  whim- 
perincc  with  fright,  but  uninjured,  save  for  a  few  sincced 
curls  and  a  spoiled  frock,  and  Fleetwood  stretched  help- 


less on  the  floor,  swooning  with  the  agony  of  the  exertion 
he  had  made. 

He  looked  more  like  a  dead  than  a  living  man.  She 
knelt  orcr  him,  for  OLe  brief  instant  and  laid  her  cheek 
to  his. 

"  Oh,  Guy  I"  she  moaned,  "  my  love— my  love  !" 

Then  tiie  servants  appeared  on  the  soene.  He  wai 
lifted  up  and  the  doctor  summoned  in  haste. 

'*  The  child  !  the  child  V*  he  cried  out,  wildly,  an  soon 
as  he  regained  conaoiousness. 

''The  child  is  safe  enough,"  answered  the  house- 
keeper, ''but  you  are  hurt,  sir,  and  badly,  too.'' 

"Never  mind  that,"  he  replied,  "if  the  boy  hai 
escaped.    I  care  nothing  about  myself." 

His  hands  were  cruelly  burned,  and  so  great  was  the 
shock  he  had  sustained  that  for  days  after  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  and  could  no  longer  prop^  the  invalid 
chair.  During  this  time  Mrs.  Lispenard 's  care  and  atten- 
tion seemed  to  redouble.  She  watched  beside  him  tire- 
lessly ;  but  old  Marjery  had  begun  to  hobUe  about  the 
house,  and  she  clamored  loudly  to  be  admitted  again  to 
her  master's  chamber. 

"  I  will  not  have  her  here,"  Mid  Fleetwood,  sharply. 
"  I  cannot  let  you  go,  Mrs.  Lvpeaard — I  cia— ot.  get  on 
without  you— «t  least,  till  I  am  bettec" 

H^  heart  swelled  fiercely. 

"I  will  stay  as  long  as  j<m  wkh,"  she  answered,  in  a 
low,  shaken  voice. 

It  was  a  stormy  Winter  night,  with  the  wind  and  sleet 
rattling  through  the  tamMaoks,  and  the  dull  thunder  of 
the  rapids  sounding  in  the  distance.  Across  the  storm- 
lashed  windows  of  Fleetwood's  chamber  the  great 
boughs  scratched  and  flapped,  like  birds  of  evil  omen. 
Little  Guy  was  asleep  in  bed.  Punch,  the  Newfound- 
land, had  gone  down-stairs — only  Mrs.  Lispenard  re- 
mained with  the  sick  man. 

He  had  been  ill  all  day,  but,  at  his  urgent  deeire, 
Jacob,  the  male  attendant,  had  carried  him  from  his 
bed  to  the  sofa,  where  he  now  lay  in  the  red  fire-glow, 
with  the  tawny  wolf-skin  flung  across  fais  disabled  limbs, 
and  the  cheerful  light  playing  moddngly  on  his  pale, 
wasted  face. 

For  a  while  he  moved  restlessly  on  his  cushions  ;  then 
he  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Lispenard  and  said,  in  a  tone  that 
made  the  tears  rise  behind  the  blue  glassoB  : 

"  It  is  wretched  business,  is  it  not  ? — this  lying  here^ 
thinking,  thinking  from  day*s  end  to  day's  end  ?  Pray 
read  to  me~help  me  to  forget  mysell" 

She  took  some  books  from  a  table  near,  opened  on**^ 
and  while  the  sleet  beat  and  the  tamaracks  sattled, 
began  : 

"  Is  it  the  wind  of  the  dawn  that  I  hear  in  the  ptee  over- 
head ? 

No;  but  the  Yoice  of  the  daef  as  it  hollows  the  elifllS  of 
the  land. 

Is  there  a  voice  eomlng  up  with  the  voice  of  the  deep 
from  the  strand  ? 

One  oomlDg  up  with  a  song  in  the  flash  of  the  glimmer- 
ing red  ? 

Love  that  is  bom  of  the  deep  coming  up  with  the  sun 
from  the  sea; 

Love  that  oan  shape  or  can  shatter  a  life  till  the  life 
shall  have  fled  I 

Nay,  let  us  welcome  him.  Love  that  can  lift  up  a  life  fjcoiq 
the  dead. 

Keep  him  away  from  the  lone  little  isle^-^" 

Fleetwood  started  up  from  his  sofa. 

"Stop!  For  God's  sake,"  he  cried,  *<not  thoAS 
rhymes  !  You  distract  *yoa  kill  me  I  Oh|  that  girl- 
that  girl  I"  w 
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The  book  dipped  from  Mrs.  Lispenard's  baad. 

"  What  girl  ?"  she  said,  in  a  steady  voice.  *'  Sorely  not 
the  wicked  creature  wbo  songbt  your  life  ? — ^yon  cannot 
be  thinking  of  her? — ^you  cannot  be  talking  of  her,  for 
yon  once  forbade  me  to  speak  of  her  here  I" 

"Yes,  I  forbade  you  to  speak  of  her,"  he  answered, 
wildly,  *' because  her  name  means  agony  and  despair  to 
me,  and  that  way  madness  lies.  Why  did  you  read  those 
lines  ?  You  have  brokai  down  the  dam,  and  the  long- 
pent  floods  are  out !  I  mu9i  speak  now  to  some  one- 
why  not  to  you,  stranger  though  you  are  ?  Never  call 
her  wicked  —  call  me  rather  the  false  husband,  the 
cowardly  deserter  who  deserved  all  that  he  got !  Is 
thore  ever  a  time  wben  I  am  not  thinking  of  her — when 
my  eyes  are  not  filled  with  her  image  ?  If  I  only  knew 
that  all  was  well  with  her  this  night — that  somewhere 
she  was  safe  and  happy,  I  could  bear  everything  else 
without  a  murmur." 

Mrs.  Lispenard  caught  her  breath  in  a  strange  way. 

"Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  that  you  can  forgive 
one  who  has  made  you  suflfer  so  much  ?" 

'*Ah,  you  do  not  understand  !  There  is  nothing  for 
me  to  forgive ! — on  the  contrary,  it  is  for  her  to  for- 
give me." 

She  clinched  her  trembling  hands. 

*'If— if  yon  can  find  it  in  your  heart  to  pardon  such 
injuries  as  you  b»ve  received — ^surely  you  do  not — you 
cannot  really  Tiate  your  wretched  wife  I" 

His  pale  face  grew  paler  yet. 

"Who  said  that  I  hated  her  ?"  he  cried,  wildly. 

"Your  servants." 

"  Dolts  !  Do  they  think  I  will  open  my  heart  to  theff 
curious,  prying  eyes  ?  Since  the  hour  I  first  saw  her 
face,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  I  have  not  loved 
her  more  than  my  own  life.  If  she  had  murdered  me,  1 
most  have  gone  on  loving  her  still,  in  the  world  to  which 
I  went  I  have  tried  to  find  her,  but  in  vain.  Once  I 
wrote,  begging  her  to  come  to  me,  but  she  made  no 
reply.  She  is  lost,  gone— I  know  not  where,  and  I  lie 
here,  powerless  to  search  for  her,  unable  to  reach  her  I" 

"But,"  gasi)ed  Mrs.  Lispenard,  "she  is  the  daughter 
of  Bkek  Dave — have  you  forgotten  that  ?" 

In  his  great  agitation  he  seemed  to  feel  no  surprise 
that  this  stranger  should  know  his  secrets. 

"If  I  could  see  her  once  more,"  he  answered  ;  "if  I 
could  once  more  hold  her  in  these  arrns^  would  I  ask, 
would  I  care,  whose  daughter  she  was — whose  blood  was 
in  her  veins— what  kindred  claimed  her  ?  God  knows  I 
would  not  I  I  am  done  with  all  that  folly.  Oh,  Esther, 
my  wife,  my  darling  !  come  back  to  me — come  back  I" 

He  turned  his  white  face  down  into  his  cushions.  A 
door  dosed  softly.  For  a  few  moments  the  chamber/ 
was  as  still  as  death,  save  for  the  crackling  of  the  firei 
and  the  rattling  of  the  tamarack-boughs.  Then — ah, 
then,  a  light  touch  fell  on  Fleetwood's  shoulder,  and 
he  heard  a  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  that  far  time 
of  bridal  bliss,  on  the  long,  gray  beach  at  Cinderville. 

"Guy  !"  it  said,  softiy— "  Guy  !" 

He  started,  he  looked  up,  and  there  she  stood  betwixt 
him  and  the  lighted  hearth — the  brown,  disfiguring  stain 
gone  from  her  face  and  hands,  the  blue  glasses,  the  cap, 
the  red  fringe  of  hair  gone,  the  ugly  padded  shape  gone, 
too— Esther  herself— white  and  tall  and  beautiful,  like 
the  sun  rising  over  the  sea,  as  Bube  Dexter  had  once 
Baid,  her  great  dark  eyes  dewy  with  tears,  her  red  mouth 
hke  a  grieved  child's.  She  dropped  on  her  knees  by  her 
hnsband's  sofa. 

"I  am  here  !"  she  sobbed  ;  "T— your  wretchecl,  petii- 
tent  Esther  !    Forgive  me,  for  little  Guy's  sake  !    I  de- 


serve only  a  curse,  but  oh,  my  love,  my  love,  if  I  do  not 
have  your  full,  free  pardon,  I  must  die  !  For  your  boy's 
sake,  forgive  his  unhappy  mother  !" 

It  was  the  supreme  moment  of  those  two  lives.  Clasped 
in  each  other's  arms,  lips  to  lips  and  heart  to  heart,  all 
was  forgotten  now  but  their  great  love,  all  was  forgiven. 
It  mattered  little  whether  she  was  the  daughter  of  crime- 
stained  Gilbert  Vye,  or  the  niece  of  Abel  Lispenard— the 
girl  of  Porgy  Island,  or  the  heiress  of  millions — they 
loved  each  other  still,  and  Fate  had  reunited  them  after 
bitter  parting.  Never  had  Tamarack  Hall  known  such  an 
hour  of  joy. 

When  the  first  rapture  of  mutual  pardon  was  over, 
Esther  told  her  story. 

"  Verily,  I  had  good  cause  to  love  little  Guy  !"  sighed 
Fleetwood.  "  Oh,  my  poor  girl,  if  I  have  suflfered,  so, 
too,  have  you.  And  in  the  midst  of  your  great  good 
fortune,  when  you  found  yourself  rich  and  beloved,  in- 
stead of  poor  and  disgraced,  could  you  think  of  nothing 
but  me  ?  Your  first  act  as  the  niece  of  Abel  Lispenard, 
was  to  disguise  yourself  and  fly  to  Tamarack  Hall  I" 

"  Was  not  my  heart  here  ?"  she  sobbed,  "  What  could. 
I  do  but  follow  it  ?  How  could  I  live  longer  separated 
from  you  and  unforgiven  ?" 

Long  weeks  before  she  had  secretly  consecrated  her 
whole  life  and  strength  and  earthly  possessions  to  his 
service.  Before  a  month  was  over  they  were  on  their 
way  to  Europe. 

"Oh,  Guy,  my  love  I"  she  said  ;  "if  anywhere  in  the 
world  there  is  healing  for  you,  we  will  never  rest  till 
we  find  it." 

She  had  millions  at  her  command,  and  her  devotion 
and  love  were  unbounded.  The  best  medical  skin  of  the 
Old  World  was  called  to  his  relief.  All  the  healing 
springs  of  nature  were  tried,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
abroad,  Guy  Fleetwood  stood  once  more  upon  his  feet, 
sound  and  vigorous,  restored  to  the  full  glory  of  his 
strength — the  same  handsome,  stalwart  Guy  as  of  old. 

"  The  passion  of  that  pair  for  each  other  is  something 
wonderful,"  Mignon  said  to  Abel  Lispenard  at  a  later 
date.  "Their  love  has  been  strengthened,  it  seems, 
rather  than  diminished,  by  the  trials  through  which 
they  have  passed." 

"  My  darling,"  answered  Lispenard,  smiling  up  into 
the  fair  face  which  was  his  heaven  ;  "  that  is  the  way;  I 
think,  with  all  true  love  upon  this  earth.  They  have 
come  out  of  the  fires  of  tribulation  like  fine  gold  purged 
of  dross."  ^„  ,^ 


The  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  has  presented  such  a^ 
magnificent  spectacle  that  visitors  have  crowded  into 
Sicily  from  Naples  and  Malta  out  of  mere  curiosity. 
One  eyewitness,  a  British  engineer,  ascended  within  two 
miles  of  the  crater,  and  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
the  scene.  As  the  lava  eruption  does  not  proceed  from 
the  crater  proper,  but  from  an  old  extinct  volcano  at  the 
side,  the  Englishman  was  able  to  reach  some  high  ground 
which  commanded  the  whole  view.  Flames  and  stones 
were  thrown  up  to  an  immense  height  from  the  crater 
with  continuous  roar,  and  from  another  mouth  below 
issued  a  sea  of  lava,  which  divided  into  several  streams, 
and  followed  the  valleys.  The  lava  mass  was  red-hot, 
not  liquid,  but  forming  millions  of  large  and  small 
blocks  of  bright  red  rocky-looking  stuflT,  and  was  five  or 
six  miles  long,  three  or  four  wide,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  deep.  It  traveled  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an 
hour,  so  that  when  the  engineer  descended  the  mountain 
he  was  obliged  to  pick  out  quite  a  different  path. 
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DOWN  IN  Af  0NNEL- 
SPOUT. 

BV    P.  A.  ViNAL. 

**  Chaieles  Gdrliss,  when  jon 
ventured  here  to  ferret  out  tho 
stn^reta  of  the  etntLgglera  of  Cape 
Zoar^  YOU  took  your  life  in  jour 
] lands,  and  by  reason  thereof  it 
^eema  but  just  to  depriYe  you  of 
.L  tbing  held  so  ligLtly.  But  my 
jtujn.  not  I,  shdll  decide  what  the 
jH'LiLilty  shall  be  for  your  fool- 
hardinoaa.  Boys*  what  say  you  ? 
Shall  life  or  death  be  the  portion 
of  tUia  revenue  spy  V* 

"  Death  !"  was  the  uuammous 
reply  from  the  grim -lipped,  low- 
ering-faced men  gfithei-ed  about 
the  young  fellow,  who  stood,  with 
his  arms  bound  bohiud,  calmly 
fairing  the  smuggler  cliief. 

Yet  all  the  oxninous  darkness  of 
the  faces  bent  upon  him  eould 
not  force  an  accent  of  fear  into 
the  ealm  tones  of  the  young 
revenue  officer's  yoice,  as  he 
said  ;  '"  Well,  Chief  Coram,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you 


OOWX  or  ▲  TUNmL-BFOUT.— <*  WITH  THB  BSD  UOHT  STBBAMIlia  FBOM  THS  IiAMTEBN  ABOUT  HOC,  AKD  THB  WHITB  SPUME 
AT  HIS  VBBT,  CHABUB8  BELEA8XD  HIS  HOLD,  AND  THBUST  HUfBELF  FOBWABD  INTO  THX  BLAOE  HOLB.'' 
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propose  to  do  with  me  ;  for  it  is  quite  natnnJ  that  I 
shoald  wish  to  be  prepared  to  receive  the  grim  stranger 
to  whom  jqa  are  about  to  introduce  me,  in  whatever 
guise  he  may  come.'* 

'*  The  villagers  of  ^lakeville  will  find  you  on  the  sands 
in  the  morning/' 

"  So  you  intend  that  the  sea  shall  throttle  me  ?*' 
"Ayr 

"  So  be  it.  I  am  in  your  power,  and  you  are  able  to 
work  your  will  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  May  you 
sleep  as  soundly  as  I  to-night.** 

An  involuntary  exclamation  broke  from  one  of  the 
smugglers — an  exclamation  of  admiration  at  beholding 
one  face  death  so  courageously,  but  a  scowl  from  Chief 
Coram  sflenced  him. 

"McOmville,  Hewett,  Burchard,  lead  this  man  out 
into  the  night,**  he  said,  sternly  ;  "and  see  to  it,  my 
men,  that  he  does  not  bear  you  company  when  you 
return.'* 

Three  men  started  to  fulfill  their  chiefs  murderous 
behest.  Two  of  them  took  firm  hold  of  Corliss's  arms, 
and  the  third  lighted  a  dark-lantern  and  led  the  way. 

Two  minutes  afterward  the  four  were  out  in  the 
night,  w]iich  had  set  in  very  dark,  with  a  high  wind  and 
threatened  rain. 

Surely  it  was  a  fitting  night  in  which  to  hurl  a  man 
down  from  towering  Cape  Zoar  into  the  hungry  maw  of 
the  sea,  which  thundered  at  its  base  ;  and  surely  Charles 
Corliss  had  reason  to  regret  the  day  when,  with  his 
commission  from  the  DepaHment  safely  hidden  on  his 
person,  he  had  started  forth  alone  to  gain  the  all-im- 
portant clew  to  the  stronghold  of  Chief  Coram,  a  smug- 
gler, whose  renown  extended  along  the  whole  coast. 

Cool  of  head,  strong  of  nerve,  with  a  large  frame  and 
great  strength,  Chief  Coram 's  career  had  been  one  con- 
tinuous round  of  daring  adventures  and  hairbreadth 
escapes. 

Hitherto  he  had  chuckled  mightily  over  the  many 
failures  of  sharp-eyed  officials  to  discover  the  spot  he 
had  selected  for  his  rendezvous. 

But  this  beardless  stripling,  in  the  character  of  a  half- 
idiotic  fisherman,  had  fooled  him  completely  for  a  time  ; 
had  supped  with  him  in  his  cunning  retreat  among  the 
rocks,  had  marked  the  almost  imperceptible  entrance  to 
the  little  deep  basin  that  cradled  so  securely  his  swiffc 
and  sharp-stemmed  craft — a  thing  that  hid  herself  in  the 
elements  that  haunted  the  horizons,  and  mingled  with 
the  tints  of  evening — a  night-bird  of  the  waters. 

When,  therefore,  the  disgpiise  of  the  young  revenue 
officer  was  torn  from  him,  the  natural  vindictiveness  of 
the  smuggler  was  augmented  by  a  flaming  wrath  because 
of  being  so  cunningly  tricked,  and  he  had  assigned  a 
terrible  fate  to  his  piisoner  with  as  little  mercy  as  one 
would  place  his  foot  on  a  serpent's  head. 

But  the  man  who  bad  hazarded  his  life  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  was  not  one  to  give  it  up  without  a 
struggle. 

A  seemingly  ornamental  buckle  was  on  the  back  of  the 
belt  wbicli  girded  Corliss's  waist;  but  its  edges  were 
sharp  OS  razors.  Across  one  of  these  edges  he  stretched 
hiB  homx)en  bonds.  Strand  after  strand  snapped  in 
twain,  and  at  last  his  hands  were  freed.  Then  he  tore 
his  arms  loose,  dealt  a  couple  of  powerful  blows  which 
felled  bis  would-be  executioners  to  the  ground,  and  then 
fled  away  in  the  darkness. 

Of  course  he  was  pursued  by  the  smuggler  who  acted 
as  guide,  but  he  care<l  little  for  that,  as  he  found  it 
tolerably  easy  running. 
He  Lad  acquired,  like  most  men  ^\ll^J  live  much  in  the 


dark,  that  cat-like  perception  of  obstacles  which  is  due 
rather  to  increased  sensitiveness  of  touch  than  increased 
sensitiveneBs  of  vision. 

EUs  feet  accommodated  themselves  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground  ;  his  hands  instinctively  outstretched 
themselves  toward  the  overhanging  boughs  ;  his  head 
ducked  of  its  own  accord  to  any  obtrusive  sapling  which 
bent  to  obstruct  his  progress.  But  his  pursuer  was  not 
so  fortunate. 

Thrice  did  the  young  revenue  officer  laugh  mentally  at 
a  crash  and  a  scramble  that  told  of  a  fall.  At  last,  on 
reaching  a  little  rise,  Corliss  doubled  his  efforts,  trusting 
to  his  superior  muscular  energy  to  shake  off  his  pursuer. 
He  breasted  the  rise  and  paused  to  listen.  He  seemed  to 
be  alone. 

He  was  at  the  edge  of  the  cliffis  of  Cape  Zoar.  Below 
him  lay  the  sea.  Out  of  the  black  emptiness  came  puflB 
of  sharp,  salt  wind.  The  tops  of  the  rollers  that  broke 
below  were  blown  off  and  whirled  away  into  the  night- 
white  patches  swallowed  up  immediately  in  the  incn^as- 
ing  darkness.  At  his  feet  arose  a  frightful  shrieking  and 
whistling,  broken  at  intervals  by  reports  like  claps  of 
thunder.    What  could  it  be  ? 

All  at  once,  on  the  track  over  which  he  had  passed,  he 
heard  a  soimd  that  chilled  the  blood  about  his  heart— 
the  bay  of  a  dog.  The  whole  smuggler  force  was  on  his 
track. 

The  dog,  crashing  through  the  underbrush,  gaye  one 
short,  sharp  howl,  and  ran  mute.  And  Corliss  stood  for 
a  moment  chained  to  the  spot 

The  shrieking  which  Corlisi  had  heard  but  a  moment 
ago  had  ceased,  but  every  now  and  then  dull  but  im- 
mense shocks,  as  of  some  mighty  bird  flapping  the  olifl 
with  monstrous  wings,  reverberated  around  him,  and 
shook  the  ground  where  he  stood. 

He  looked  away  from  the  ocean,  and  a  tall,  misty  form 
— ^white  against  the  all-pervading  darkness  —  beckoned 
and  bowed  to  him.  He  saw  it  distinctly  for  an  instant, 
and  then,  with  an  awful  shriek,  it  vanished. 

**  Oh,  Heaven  !"  ejaculated  the  hunted  man.  "  That 
bloodhound  is  almost  upon  me,"  and  he  bounded  for- 
ward. 

Again,  at  his  feet,  in  his  face,  arose  that  misty  form, 
breathing  chill  warning,  as  though  to  wave  him  back. 
The  terror  at  his  heels  drove  him  on.  The  column  dis- 
appeared ;  and,  in  a  lull  of  the  wind  arose  such  a  hide- 
ous medley  of  shrieks,  laughter  and  exultant  wrath,  th&t 
Charles  Corliss  paused  in  horror.  Too  late  !  The  ground 
gave  way  beneath  his  feet.  He  was  falling  —  falling ! 
Thank  Heaven !  a  friendly  tree  met  his  frantically  clutch- 
ing hand. 

A  groan  was  cast  up  to  him  from  the  depths  below 
him — a  groan  that  changed  into  a  roar  of  tortured  water 
being  forced  upward— and  Charles  Corlii^  knew  where 
he  was. 

He  was  down  in  a  tunnel-spout,  which  had  been  bored 
upward  through  the  cliff  by  the  sea,  and  a  water-spout 
was  coming. 

**  Oh,  Father  Almighty  !"  gasped  the  poor  fellow,  as, 
with  both  hands  round  the  tree,  he  clutched  his  sleeves 
with  either  hand,  **help  me  !  help  me  I" 

And  then  the  hideous,  mounting  column  caught  him. 

He  felt  his  feet  rudely  seized,  as  though  by  the  hand 
of  a  giant,  and  plucked  upward.  Water  gurgled  in  his 
ears.  His  arms  seemed  about  to  be  torn  from  their 
sockets.  Had  the  strain  lasted  another  instant,  he  must 
have  loosed  his  hold  ;  but,  with  a  wild,  hoarse  snarl,  a  i 
though  it  were  some  sea-monster  baffled  of  its  prey  tli  i 
column  sank^  and  left  him  gasping,  half-drowned,  but 
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alive.     It  was  impossible  thafc  he  oould  survive  anotlier 
pulsation  of  the  sea  below  him,  and  he  knew  it. 

He  loosed  his  stiffened  fingers,  and  prepared  himself 
for  his  fate.  As  he  uttered  a  prayer  as  fervent  as  may 
leave  the  lips  of  one  who  stands  on  the  brink  of  eternity, 
he  involuntarily  cast  his  eyes  upward. 

**  Is  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel-spout  aflame  ?"  he  ques- 
tioned in  amaze,  as  a  lurid  light  above  him  caught  his 
straining  vision.  **  No  ;  a  lantern  is  being  lowered  into 
this  abyss.  The  smugglers  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
pause  to  examine  the  sides  of  this  accursed  blowhole. 
Death  is  on  every  hand  1" 

Down  came  the  swinging  light,  nearer  and  nearer. 

"There  he  is  !"  shouted  one  of  the  smugglers.  **  He's 
alive;  but  the  waterspout  will  look  after  him,  and  it's 
coming  now." 

For  a  bellow  which  preceded  the  fierce  belching  forth 
of  the  torrent  came  up  from  the  depths  below. 

But  Corliss  scarcely  heard  it,  he  was  so  occupied  with 
one  last,  desperate  hope.  About  two  feet  away  from  him, 
red  as  blood  in  the  glow  of  the  lantern,  a  round,  shining 
Ktream  of  water  slipped  out  of  the  rock  into  the  darkness 
like  a  serpent  from  its  hole. 

Above  this  stream  a  dark  spot  defied  the  light,  and 
Corliss  grasped  intuitively  at  the  thought  that  close  be- 
side him  was  one  of  those  tortuous  drives  which  had 
been  bored  by  the  sea  into  the  heart  of  the  cliff. 

The  bellow  changed  into  that  hideous  roar,  and  with  a 
gust  of  wind  and  spray,  the  seething  ssa  leaped  up  out 
of  the  gulf. 

With  the  red  light  streaming  from  the  lantern  about 
him,  and  the  white  spiime  at  his  feet,  Charles  released 
his  hold  of  the  tree,  and  thrust  himself  forward  into 
the  black  hole  at  his  side. 

The  immense  volume  of  water  forced  into  this  drive 
stmck  him  and  rolled  him  forward,  over  and  over,  and 
by  its  very  fury  saved  him  from  being  washed  out  again 
with  the  recoil  of  the  wave. 

Collecting  all  his  energies,  Corliss  scrambled  up  a  little 
incline,  and  as  he  fell  forward  in  a  swoon,  it  was  with  the 
blessed  thought  that  he  was  ^out  of  danger  at  last. 
«  »  »  «  »  » 

When  Corliss  opened  his  eyes,  a  soft  twilight  was 
about  hxTCL,  and  he  knew  that  a  calm,  sweet  day  had  suc- 
ceeded thiit  frightful  night  of  tempest.  He  raised  him- 
self and  stretched  his  stiffened  limbs,  for  it  was  impera- 
tive that  he  should  bestir  himself. 

Crawling  as  near  to  the  edge  of  the  orifice,  by  which 
he  had  been  enabled  to  enter  the  heart  of  the  cliffs,  as 
he  dared,  he  craned  h&  neck  forward,  and  saw,  fifty  feet 
below  him,  the  sullenly  frothing  water  creaming  and 
gurgling  hoarsely  to  itself. 
"No  chance  to  get  down  there,"  he  muttered. 

Turning  his  head,  he  gave  a  grateful  glance  at  the 
scrubby  little  trees  that  had  saved  his  life  the  night 
before. 

As  he  did  so,  something  caught  his  eye  which  caused 
a  cry  of  intense  surprise  and  joy  to  leap  to  his  lips, 
although  it  was  strangled  before  it  left  them  for  fear 
that  unfriendly  ears  might  hear  it. 

'^ATope  !  Laght  here  at  hand,  all  tangled  up  in  the 
branches  of  this  blessed  little  tree  !  It  must  be  that  the 
smuggler,  who  was  lowering  the  lantern  by  means  of  this 
rope,  dropped  it,  together  with  the  lantern,  when  the 
water-spout  tose  right  up  in  his  very  face,  and  the  re- 
coil of  the  wave  dragged  it  down  among  the  branches 

of  this  little  tree,  which  caught  and  held  it.     Thank 

Heaven  !  .  The  way  is  clear  now. " 
Catching  firm  hold  of  the  gnarled  branches  which 


scratched  the  very  edge  of  the  orifice,  Corliss  swung 
himself  out  of  his  rocky  refuge  into  the  tree. 

It  was  but  a  few  minutes'  work  to  disentangle  the 
rope,  and  then,  fastening  one  end  of  it  firmly  to  the  tree- 
trunk,  he  allowed  the  coils,  weighted  with  the  battered 
frame  of  the  lantern,  to  drop  from  his  hand. 

The  rope  was  long  enough  to  allow  the  lantern-frame 
to  sink  below  the  water. 

Down,  hand-over-hand,  went  the  young  revenue  officer, 
then  he  dashed  out  through  the  narrow  arch  through 
which  the  sea  found  entrance  to  the  tunnel-spout. 

Outside,  a  placid  ocean  wrinkled  all  its  lazy  length 
under  the  soft  touches  of  a  faint  breeze. 

Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  on  the  cliffs  ;  so,  undis- 
turbed, Corliss  floated  around  the  point  of  Cape  Zoar, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  tlie  men  who  would  have  sacri- 
ficed him  on  the  altar  of  that  great  Moloch— Fear. 

In  a  few  days  the  revenue  -  cutter  Osprey  swooped 
down  on  the  smuggler  rendezvous  of  Cape  Zoar,  and 
thoroughly  did  her  crew  accomplish  their  mission. 

The  swift-sailing  smuggler  craft  was  burned  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  thirty  ironed,  suUen-faced  prisoners 
were  passed  up  over  the  side  of  the  Osprey. 

Years  have  come  and  gone  since  Chief  Coram's  haunt 
was  broken  up,  but  a  night  of  tempest  and  darkness 
never  fails  to  bring  to  Charles  Corliss  a  vivid  reminder 
of  that  terrible  night  "down  in  a  tunnel-spout." 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO'S  PALACE. 

President  Diaz  and  his  family  are  now  installed  in 
the  Mexican  White  House,  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec. 
Such  a  palatial  residence  is  difficult  to  surpass  in  in- 
trinsic beauty  and  historic  associations.  The  woodwork 
and  upholstering  of  the  east  wing  alone  cost  $200,000. 
The  palace  is  a  marvel  of  coloring  and  skillful  decora- 
tion. The  frescoing  and  painting  were  executed  by 
Casarin,  a  disciple  of  Meissonier.  The  roof  is  a  beau- 
tiful garden  of  flowers  dnd  fountains.  The  gates  of  oak 
and  walnut  giving  access  to  the  palace  are  cariousiy 
carved  and  ornamented  in  bronze.  The  woodwork  in 
the  President's  room  is  in  ebony  and  gold,  and  the  ceil- 
ing is  an  exquisite  fresco  of  the  Bucher  school,  from  the 
brush  of  Casarin.  The  bed  is  of  ebonized  cheri-y  with 
gold  and  metal  marqueterie,  and  domed  with  a  canopy. 
Tlie  bathroom  is  a  grotto  with  a  floor  of  marble  mosaic 
and  walls  of  French  tiles.  The  floor  of  the  cardroom  is 
a  parquet  of  rare  woods,  and  the  walls  Cordova  leather, 
with  gold  and  satin  panels  and  red  Genoa  velvet  borders. 
The  parlor  is  like  a  fairy  creation.  The  woodwork  is  in 
satiti  panels,  maple  borders  and  gold  flowers,  and  the 
walls  are  covered  with  satin  damask,  relieved  by  blue 
and  gold  Aubusson  borders.  The  carpet  alone  cocu 
$2,000.  A  private  walnut  stairway  for  the  family  leads 
to  the  second  floor,  the  suit  of  unfurnished  rooms  open- 
ing off  the  tropical  garden  of  the  first  floor.  Only  the 
first  floor  is  completed.  When  the  palace  is  wholly 
finish od  it  will  be  of  a  character  to  excite  the  envy  of 
even  the  most  ambitious  king. 


KEGISTRY  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S 
MARRIAGE. 

There  is  a  curious  entry  in  the  register  of  marriage 
licenses  preserved  in  the  Consistory  Court  at  Worcester, 
whi^h  is  so  little  known  and  so  well  deserving  of  investi- 
gation that  no  apology  is  necessary  ior  bringing  it  more 
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prominently  before  the  notice  of  biographical  students, 
etc.  It  is  in  these  terms  :  <«  1782,  Nov.  27.  William 
Shaxpere  and  Anne  Wbatelej  of  Temple  Grafton,"  the 
latter  snmame  being  supposed  to  be  a  metonym  for 
Hathaway.  This  singularly  bewildering  notice  was  dis- 
covered a  few  years  age  by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Wadley,  of 
Pershore,  who,  in  assuming  that  the  entry  refers  to  the 


We  say,  *'A8  deaf  as  a  post'*;  the  French,  "As  deaf  m 
a  pot."  "As  dull  as  ditch-water,"  Gallicized,  becomes 
"As  sad  as  a  nightcap."  "Don't  count  your  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched,"  is  changed  into,  "Don't  sell 
the  skin  of  a  bear  before  having  killed  it"  The  self- 
evident  impossibility  in  the  words,  "You  can*t  get 
blood  out  of  a  stone,"  is  represented  by,  "One  could 
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poet,  who  was  married  on  the  day  following  the  above 
date,  remarks  that  there  is  no  other  record  of  the  grant 
of  a  license  to  any  one  of  the  name  in  that  year.  The 
registers  of  Temple  Grafton  are  missing. 

French  and  English  Proverbs.— To  begin  with  a  few 
similes :  We  seem  to  have  selected  the  mouse  as  an  em- 
blem in  our  "As  dumb  as  a  mouse";  the  French  have 
preferred  a  glass,  for  they  say,  "As  dumb  as  a  glass." 


not  comb  a  thing  that  has  no  hair."  "Birds  of  ft 
feather  flock  together";  or,  to  put  it  less  poetically, 
"Those  who  resemble,  assemble."  Naturally,  "A  thief 
is  set  to  catch  a  thief";  or,  in  other  words,  "A  good 
cat  to  a  good  rat";  "A  thief  and  a  half  to  a  thiel" 
Finally,  in  the  proverb,  "One  man  may  lead  a  horse  to 
the  water,  but  a  hundred  can't  make  him  drink,**  the 
French  have  not  inappropriately  selected  an  "ass "as 
the  illustrative  animal. 
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Of  Pfi8tenr*8  life,  apart  from  his  work,  but  little  Ib  to 
be  said ;  for  bis  life  is  empbatioaUv  bis  work.  A 
normallj  idle  and  pleasure-loving  obildbood  passed  into 
an  adolescence  of  rare  industry  and  a  maturity  of  entire 
self-devotion  ;  and  tbe  truant  soboolboy  developed  into  a 
sdentifio  pbilosopber  wbose  breadtb  of  outlook,  deptb 
of  insigbt  and  aouteness  of  conjecture — ^to  be  afterward 
verified  by  careful  observation  and  minute  investigation 
—have  bad  results  as  important  as  those  of  the  spectro- 
scope and  the  polariscope.  Much  as  the  world  owes  to 
Darwin  for  that  grand  truth  of  evolution  which  shows 
life  as  an  harmonious  whole  and  makes  the  future  stride 
possible  by  the  past  advance,  it  owes  as  much  to  Pasteur 
for  his  discovery  of  those  microscopic  agents,  those 
forces  of  the  infinitely  little,*'  by  which  organic  changes 
are  brought  about  and  the 
processes  of  disease  and  dis- 
integration are  carried  on. 

Pasteur's  first  work  was 
in  the  field  of  molecular 
physics,  and  the  important 
discovery  of  molecular  dis- 
symmeti^  was  originally 
due  to  the  note  which 
Mitscherlich  sent  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  This 
note  stated  that  the  "  para- 
tartrate  and  the  tartrate  of 
soda  and  ammonia  have  the 
same  chemical  composition, 
the  same  crystalline  form, 
the  same  angles,  the  same 
specific  weight,  the  same 
double  refraction,  and  con- 
sequently the  same  inclin- 
ation of  the  optic  axis. 
Dissolved  in  water,  their 
refractions  are  the  same. 
But,  while  the  dissolved 
tartrate  causes  the  plane  of 
polarized  light  to  rotate, 
the  paratartrate  exerts  no 
such  influence." 

This  difference  of  be- 
havior of  polarized  light 
made  Pasteur  infer  that 
the  identity  of  the  two 
salts  was  only  apparent, 
not  real,  and  that  further  research  would  reveal  mole- 
cular discrepancies  of  an  important  kind.  He  verified 
his  belief  ;  but  somewhat  in  a  different  way  from 
that  which  he  had  expected.  He  expected  to  find,  and 
he  found,  that  the  crystalline  forms  of  the  tartrates,  and 
all  their  chemical  compounds,  have  not  what  mathe- 
maticians call  a  *'  plane  of  symmetry" —  that  is,  are  not 
among  those  objects  which,  when  placed  before  a  mirror, 
have  a  superposable  image  identical  with  themselves, 
and  are  therefore  dissymmetrical ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  believed  that  the  paratartrates  would  have  this 
plane  of  symmetry,  this  superposable  image,  and  be 
therefore  symmetricaL  He  found,  instead,  that  all  the 
paratartrates  were  dissymmetrical  like  the  tartrates  ;  but 
certain  crystals  possessed  this  dissymmetry  in  one  sense 
and  other  cr3rstals  in  an  opposite  sense.  "  Some  of  these 
crystals,  when  placed  before  a  mirror,  produced  the 
image  of  the  others,  and  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  crystals 
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corresponded  rigorously  in  form  with  the  tartrate  pre- 
pared by  means  of  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  grape."  Then 
by  saturating  racemio  or  paratartaric  acid  with  soda 
and  ammonia  he  procured  crystals  of  inverse  dissym- 
metry— the  one  set  turning  the  plane  of  polarized  light 
to  the  right  (dextro-racemic  acid),  the  other  to  the  left 
(laevo-racemic  acid).  Of  these  the  left-handed  crystal 
was  the  new  discovery,  though  Biot  had  already  proved 
the  existence  of  this  double  property  in  rock-crystal. 
This  inversion  is  due  to  certain  minute  facets  which,  in 
the  one  crystal,  are  ranged  along  a  right-handed,  and  in 
the  other  along  a  left-handed,  spiraL 

More,  again,  than  this.  Pasteur  proved  that  all  the 
crystalline  products  of  inorganic  matter  have  this  super- 
posable image,  and  are  consequently  symmetrical ;  while 

all  vegetable  and  animal 
products,  all  crystals  pro- 
duced from  organic  and 
living  beings,  are  dissym- 
metricaL  The  explanation 
he  gives  of  the  apparent 
contradiction  to  this  law, 
in  the  existence  in  living 
creatures  of  certain  sub- 
stances like  oxalic  acid, 
formic  acid,  etc.,  which  do 
not  act  on  polarized  light, 
and  of  which  the  crystals 
do  not  show  a  trace  of  dis- 
symmetry, is  an  example  of 
his  acute  power  of  classifi- 
cation. It  is,  he  says,  be- 
cause these  substances  are 
the  products  of  excretion 
rather  than  substances  es- 
sential to  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  hence  are 
**  evidently  governed  by 
the  laws  which  determine 
the  constitution  of  the 
artificial  products  of  our 
laboratories  or  of  the  min- 
eral kingdom,  so  called." 
On  the  other  hand,  the 
primordial  substances  of 
vegetables  and  animab, 
those  which  are  "bom 
under  ihe  influence  of  be- 
coming life,  such  as  cellulose,  fecula,  albumen,  fibrine, 
etc.,  possess  the  power  of  acting  on  polarized  light, 
which  establishes  th^  internal  dissymmetry,  even  when, 
through  the  absence  of  crystallizing  power,  they  fidl  to 
manifest  this  dissymmetry  outwardly."  Hence  he  is  per- 
suaded that  the  barrier  which  exists  between  the  mineral 
and  organic  kingdoms  can  never  be  crossed  until  chemists 
have  been  able  to  produce  dissymmetrical  inorganic  sub- 
stances. This  may  some  day  be  done ;  who  knows  ?  As 
the  inverse  of  right-handed  tartaric  acid  has  been  found, 
so,  some  day,  we  may  hope  to  obtain  "all  the  imme- 
diate principles  inverse  to  those  now  known  to  us.*'  If 
that  day  should  ever  dawn,  then  will  man  be  indeed  the 
lord  of  creation  in  a  higher  sense  than  that  of  relative 
superiority.  He  will  be  the  maker  of  new  types,  new 
beings,  new  organisms  altogether  ;  and  to  replace  in  the 
living  cells  "  cellulose,  albumen,  and  their  congeners  by 
their   isomers,  with   an   mverse  action,"  would  be  to 
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change  the  present  molecular  order  of  arrangement  of 
things  as  couupletelj  as  if  plants  Bhouhl  be  made  to 
walk  and  animals  to  root. 

Now  we  leave  molecnlar  physics  and  go  into  organ- 
isms, to  which  these  have  been,  as  it  were,  the  alphabet 
or  stepping-stones. 

The  putrefaction  of  a  dead  body  and  of  blood,  the 
must  of  the  wine  cask,  the  curdling  of  milk,  the  souring 
of  dough,  the  transformation  of  straw  into  manure  and  of 
fallen  leaves  into  soil,  are  all  due  to  one  thing — fei'menta- 
tion.  And  fermentation  is  dne  to  a  living  organism  dif- 
fering in  size  and  form  according  to  the  vehicle  in  which 
it  lives.  Cagniard-Latour  and  Schwann  had  before  this 
discovered  the  yeast-plant,  the  alcoholic  ferment ;  but  it 
remained  for  Pasteur  to  find  the  infusoria  of  other  fer^ 
mentations. 

Lactic  ferment,  which  was  the  first  subject  of  investiga- 
tion on  which  Pasteur  *'  intended  his  mind,**  according  to 
Bacon's  expression,  is  a  minute  rod,  nipped  at  the  centre, 
scarcely  the  thousandth  part  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter 
a  millimetre  being  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch.  This  rod 
reproduces  itself  by  fission,  dividing  at  the  nipped-in 
centre.  Up  to  this  time  the  cause  of  fermentation  had 
been  in  the  theoretic  stage  only,  whei*e  all  proof  was 
wanting,  and  where,  therefore,  the  believers  in  such  and 
such  a  baseless  hypothesis  were  hot  partisans,  firmly  con- 
vinced of  thpir  own  truth  and  passionately  scornful  to 
th'ir  opponent's  error.  Liebig  held  all  ferments  to  be 
nitrogenous  substances  in  a  state  of  molecular  alteration 
through  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  and  fer- 
mentation to  be  the  gradual  communication  of  this  mole- 
cular motion  from  particle  to  particle  in  the  fermentable 
matter.  Berzelius  and  Mitscherlich  placed  fermentation 
amoAg  the  "phenomena  of  contact."  It  was  an  albu- 
minoid substance  endowed  with  catalytic  force  (the 
power  of  decomposing  and  recombining  the  proximate 
and  elementary  principles  of  compounds),  and  acted  by 
its  mere  presence.  Cagniard-Latour  and  Dumas  saw 
that  yeast  multiplied  itself  by  budding,  and  came  near 
the  truth  when  tiiey  asked  whether  the  *'  fermentation  of 
sugar  was  not  connected  with  this  act  of  cellular  vege- 
tation." But  this  hypothesis  "remained  a  single  inci- 
dent instead  of  having  the  value  of  a  scientific  principle," 
until  Pasteur  recognized  the  presence  and  action  of  a 
living  organism  in  lactic  fermentation ;  and  from  this 
starting-point  proved  all  the  rest  He  discovered  the 
hitherto  unknown  ferment  of  butyric  acid,  which  he 
found  to  be  a.  species  of  vibrio,  formed  of  very  small 
transparent  and  cylindrical  rods,  "rounded  at  their  ex- 
tremities, isolated  or  united  in  chains  of  two  or  three, 
or  sometimes  even  more."  These  vibrios  reproduce 
tltemselves  by  fission,  like  the  lactic  ferment,  but 
(litforently,  inasmuch  as  these  remain  in  chains  where 
the  lactic  ferment  forms  isolated  units.  They  live 
without  air,  and  are  therefore  called  ana^robies  ; 
while  those  other  microscopic  organisms  which,  like 
larger  plants  and  animals,  cannot  live  without  free 
oxygen,  are  aerobics.  Whether  this  vibrio  be  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  living  organism  which 
moves,  is  a  ferment,  and  lives  without  air.  Putrefaction 
is  caused  by  a  microscopic  vibrio  of  absolutely  the  same 
order  as  this  butyric  ferment. 

We  have  no  space  to  give  in  extenso  Liebig's  words 
when  he  objected  that,  to  explain  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  substances  by  the  presence  of  animalculsB,  was 
like  the  reasoning  of  a  child  who  should  explain  the 
rapidity  of  the  Rhine  at  Bingen  by  the  wind-wheels  of 
Mavence.  If  living  beings  cause  putrefaction,  what, 
then,  becomes  of  those  plants  or  animals  when  their  own 


elements  decompose  ?  If  the  fungus  causes  the  oak  to 
decay,  and  the  microscopic  animalcule  is  the  putrefying 
agent  of  the  elephant,  what  determines  the  putrefoction 
of  the  fungus  and  the  animalcule  when  they  in  their  tarn 
die  ?  To  which  Pasteur  answered  :  "  The  ferments  of 
ferments  are  simply  ferments."  "A  ferment  which  has 
finished  its  work,  and  which,  for  want  of  aliment,  cannot 
continue  it,  becomes  an  accumulation  of  dead  organic 
matter."  This  mass  of  organic  matter,  formed  by  the 
ana^robies,  becomes  the  prey  of  the  a^robies,  which 
multiply  and  continue  their  work  of  destruction  ao  long 
as  they  have  free  oxygen.  Those  which  die  are  equally 
the  prey  of  their  own  kind  ;  so  "  that  from  putrefaction 
to  putrefaction,  and  from  combustion  to  combustion,  the 
organic  mass  with  which  we  started  finds  itself  reduced 
to  a  mass  of  anaerobic  and  aerobic  germs,  of  those  same 
germs  which  were  mixed  up  in  the  original  primitive 
organic  substance."  This  is  the  whole  round  of  life^ 
birth,  assimilation,  death,  putrefaction,  slow  combuaiion, 
and  the  transformation  of  the  "carbon,  the  hydrogen* 
and  the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  matters  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  and  the  influence  of  the  life  of  Uieee  a^robiee 
into  carbonic  acid,  vapor  of  water  and  ammonia  gaa,"  by' 
which,  again,  organic  beings  are  nourished.  Whether  in 
the  free  atmosphere  or  under  the  earth,  all  animal  nuitter 
ends  by  disappearing  ;  the  ana^robies  first  putrefying, 
the  aerobics  then  oxygenizing,  and  so  producing  the 
combustion  which  bums  away  matter  into  gas. 

"All  that  has  lived  must  die,  and  all  that  is  dead 
must  be  disintegrated,  dissolved  or  gasified ;  the  elementa 
which  are  the  substratum  of  life  must  enter  new  ^olee 
of  life.  If  things  were  otherwise,  the  matter  of  organised 
beings  would  encumber  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
law  of  the  perpetuity  of  life  would  be  compromised  by 
the  gradual  exhaustion  of  its  materials.  One  gsaiKl  phe- 
nomenon presides  over  this  vast  work — the  phenomenon 
of  fermentation."  And  the  scientific  world  has  indorsetl, 
not  only  the  statement  of  the  elemental  fact,  which  is 
patent,  but  also  that  of  the  cause,  the  primmu  movers  of 
the  modus  operandi. 

Wine,  exposed  to  the  air,  loses  its  alcohol,  which  \< 
replaced  by  acetic  acid,  and  thus  becomes  vinegar.  And 
vinegar  is  the  work  of  an  extremely  small  and  alender 
fungus,  Myoodmrma  aoeti,  like  the  aerobics,  needing  free 
oxygen  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  warmth  for  its- 
support  Temperature,  indeed,  plays  a  most  importiiit 
part  in  the  life  of  these  organisms,  extreme  cold  or  ex- 
treme heat  being  equally  fatal  to  them.  After  all  the 
alcohol  has  become  acetic  acid,  the  mycoderma  die» 
for  want  of  further  nourishment,  and  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  Here  it  is  fastened  on  by  the  ana^robi6B» 
which,  protected  from  the  air  by  the  film  of  "  a^iobie 
mucor  "  on  the  top,  set  up  putrefoction  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  liquid.  At  the  same  time  the  surface  is 
undergoing  combustion  by  the  fixing  of  the  oxygea  by 
the  aerobics,  which  double  action  irretrievably  ruins  the 
whole  concern.  Besides  this  cryptogam  which  turns  wine 
into  vinegar,  transparent  eel-like  organisms  of  extraor- 
dinarily rapid  reproduction  appear  in  the  liquid  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  These  eels  and  the  plant  are  enemieB, 
and  fight  for  the  free  oxygen.  In  healthy  vinegar  the 
plant  conquers,  and  the  eels  retreat  to  the  sides  of  the 
vat,  where  they  form  a  thick,  white,  crawling  scum. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  old  theory  of  chemical  combinations 
mechanically  afifecting  inert  matter,  we  have  now  the 
proof  of  the  active  agency  of  living  organisms — by  whidi 
the  whple  outlook  of  things  ia  changed— reproductive 
Life  being  substituted  for  sterile  Force  and  Matter  re- 
placing Motion.     The   commercial  vMue  of  these  re- 
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searches  on  tbe  trae  cause  of  aoetification  is  the  power  of 
the  maiin&otarer  to  create  vmegar  at  will,  by  sowing  the 
xnycoderma  directly  in  the  wine  vats  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  more  costly,  tedious,  and  not  always  sure  method 
of  the  mother-cask. 

Beeides  the  fact  that  the  ferment  is  always  a  living 
organbm,  Pasteur  also  demonstrated  that  of  variety  of 
species.  Each  kind  of  fermentation  has  its  own  special 
organism.  Also,  he  showed  that  th€  albuminoid  matter, 
held  by  Ldebig  and  others  to  be  necessary  to  fermenta- 
tion, was  in  reality  superfluous.  This  he  showed  in  the 
experiment  already  spoken  of  on  the  growth  of  Penicil- 
Hum  glucum — ^that  common  mold  or  mUdow  which  lived 
and  multiplied  on  a  purely  mineral  soil. 

After  this  a  curious  controversy  on  spontaneous  gene- 
ra&n  between  Pasteur  and  Pouchet  foreshadowed  that 
which  went  on  here  between  Professor  Tyndall  and 
Dr.  Bastian.  Pasteur  and  Tyndall  maintained  the  germ 
theory,  and  held  that  the  appearance  of  monads,  bacilli, 
etc*,  in  prepared  flasks,  is  due  to  some  flaw  in  the  experi- 
ment by  which  the  germ-laden  atmospheric  air  has  been 
admitted  ;  while  Pouchet  and  Bastian  nailed  their  colors 
to  the 'mast  of  abiogenesis  and  the  beginning  of  life 
under  oertain  conditions  without  the  causation  of  the 
parent  germ.  Their  ideas  on  spontaneous  generation, 
however,  fell  short  of  Van  Helmont*s  when  he  declared 
that  he  oould  create  a  pot-full  of  mice  by  stuffing  a  dirty 
shirt  into  the  orifloe  of  a  vessel  containing  com  ;  nor  did 
they  touch  y£rgil*s  belief  of  a  swarm  of  bees  generated 
in  the  corrupted  entrails  of  a  young  bull.  Pasteur,  like 
Tyndall,  showed  that  the  toted  exclusion  of  atmospheric 
air  stearUized  the  infusion,  while  the  admission  of  ever 
so  lit<ie  by  defective  arrangements  produced  swarms  of 
mioroseopic  organisms.  Also  he  showed  that  in  the 
higher  atmosphere  no  germs  exist  at  all— few  or  none, 
acoording  to  relative  altitude,  on  mountain  heights — 
comparative  rarity  in  unpopulated  plains,  etc.,  and  gresA 
density  in  towns.  He  ended  his  disclaimer  by  these 
words  :  '*  Spontaneous  generation  is  a  chimera."  Never- 
theless, it  would  seem  that  we  may  still  hope  to  catch 
the  transitional  moment,  and  to  light  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  those  wherein  the  primordial  germ  became  life. 
If  right-banded  tarti-ate  of  ammonia  proves  more  capable 
of  -supporting  life  owing  to  its  molecular  arrangement, 
molecular  anrangement  may  be  found  to  be  that  border- 
land between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  which  unites 
inert  matter  to  conscious  action.  What  has  been  can  be 
^^Lgain,  luiless,  indeed,  this  telluric  and  cosmic  germ  was 
the  product  of  conditions  passed  and  done  with,  and  im- 
possible to  be  reproduced. 

The  cryptogam,  Mycoderma  aceti,  makes  wine  into 
vinegar ;  ite  congener,  Mycoderma  vini,  which  lives  on 
new,  young  wine,  fades  and  withers  in  old  and  does  no 
harm.  When,  however,  wine  "spurts  "  in  the  barrel,  is 
turbid  to  the  eye  and  flat  to  t^e  toste^  when,  poured  into 
a  gllEiss,  a  crown  of  small  bubbles  rises  to  the  top,  and 
when,'  slightly  shaken,  silky  little  waves  move  about  in 
all  directions,  then  a  minute  fllament,  about  the  thou- 
Randth  part  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  of  variable 
length  and  extreme  tenacity,  has  made  its  appearance. 
In  large  quantities  this  organism  forms  a  glutinous  de- 
posit at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  producing  carbonic  acid, 
winch  spoils  the  wine.  The  disease  of  turbid,  spurted, 
and  spoiled  wine  is  fermentation,  caused  by  an  organism 
— a  ferment — originally  existing  on  the  surface  of  the 
grape,  where  also  exists  the  organism  which  causes  the 
OTfderly  and  vinous  fermentation.  All  red  wines,  espe- 
cUly  the  finest  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  are  subject  to  this 
disease,  which  makes  ttiem  bitter  and  unfit  to  drink. 


White  wines,  on  the  contrary,  are  exempt  from  this,  but 
are  subject  to  another  disease  called  maladie  de  la  graine, 
they,  too,  become  turbid  ;  but  where  the  red  are  bitter, 
these  are  flat,  insipid,  and  viscous.  This  maladie  de  la 
grcdsse  is  due  to  a  filamentous  organism  like  that  which 
makes  red  wine  spurt ;  but  the  two  difT^  in  structure 
and  physiological  action.  The  remedy  in  either  case  is 
to  kill  the  organism  by  heat  One  minute's  heating  at 
the  proper  temperature  is  enough  to  preserve  the  wine 
from  all  the  diseases  caused  by  fermentation.  This 
heating  in  no  wise  affects  the  most  delicate  bouquet 
of  the  most  delicate  vintages  ;  and,  though  experts  at 
first  professed  to  detect  a  shade  of  difference  in  the 
flavor  between  the  heated  and  the  unheated  wines,  when 
they  had  detected  a  like  shade  between  t\^o  glasses 
poured  out  of  the  same  bottle  they  confessed  their  de- 
feat ;  and  Pasteur's  remedy  by  calorification  was  justi- 
fied. 

We  all  know  the  importance  of  the  silkworm  industry 
to  France.  In  1849,  after  an  exceptionally  good  year,  a 
disease  like  an  epidemic  fell  on  the  silkworm  nurseries. 
This  disease  had  different  times  of  manifestation.  Either 
the  eggs  were  altogether  sterile,  or  the  worms  died  soon 
after  they  were  hatched,  or  else  their  first,  intermediate, 
or  last  meltings  were  ^ilures,  after  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory hatching.  They  were  attacked  indiscriminately  in 
every  phase  of  their  existence.  The  silkworms  did  not 
eat ;  and  eating  is  the  whole  life  of  the  silkworm  till  it 
becomes  a  chrysalis.  So  far  from  that  vigorous  and  vo- 
racious ''munching  which  sounds  like  rain  falling  on 
thick  bushes,"  the  worms  turned  away  from  their  leaves 
as  sick  children  refuse  their  food.  The  invalids  were 
smaller  than  the  others,  had  a  shining  appearance  and  z 
blackish  tint ;  and  if  they  did  not  die  before  the  firs^ 
molting  and  went  on  even  to  the  fourth,  they  did  no. 
then  turn  white  as  they  should,  but  retained  a  rusty  tint. 
"Spots  appeared  on  their  bodies,  black  bruises  inega* 
larly  scattered  over  the  head,  the  yrings,  the  false  feet 
and  the  spurs. "  They  died  by  hundreds  ;  and  the  ailkf 
worm  industry  was  seriously  threatened  and  harmed* 
1850  and  1851  were  bad  years  ;  and  then  fresh  eggs  were 
brought  from  abroad,  which  gave  to  1853  an  exoeption- 
ally  fine  crop.  In  1854,  when  the  new  eggs  had  become 
moths  and  the  moths  had  laid  their  eggs  in  the  infected 
nurseries,  things  were  as  bad  as  ever.  Spain  and  Baly 
also  suffered,  and  all  the  new  eggs  brought  from  the  as 
yet  healthy  districts  in  Europe  became  infected  in  the 
same  way.  The  disease  followed  the  trade  in  eggs.  In 
1864  the  whole  of  the  silkworm  establishments  in  Europe 
were  attacked,  and  in  the  extreme  East  only  Japan  was 
free  from  disease.  No  remedies  were  of  the  least  use. 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  cinders,  soot,  spread  over  the  worms 
and  mulberry-leaves  ;  gaseous  fumigations  of  chlorine, 
tar,  sulphuric  acid  ;  not  even  treating  the  worms  with 
wine,  rum,  absinthe — the  absinthe  to  be  followed  by 
creosote  and  nitrate  of  silver — ^none  of 'all  those  prophy- 
lactics had  more  effect  than  the  cabalistic  words,  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  washed  off  into  a  glass  of  water, 
used  to  have  against  fev^:  or  ague.  The  epidemic  con- 
tinued ;  the  worms  died  ;  and  the  silkworm  industry  was 
at  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  Then  M.  Pasteur  was  per- 
suaded to  leave  his  ferments  and  apply  himself  to  a 
scientific  investigation  of  the  silkworm  disease. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1865,  he  started  for  Alais  ;  and  by 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  lie  had  detected  microscopic 
corpuscles  in  the  bodies  of  the  infected  eggs,  worms  and 
moths.  Other  men  of  science  had  also  detected  these 
cor|)uscles.  In  a  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
M.  de  QuatreJLug<;4  stated  that  two  Italian  naturalists, 
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Filippi  and  Cornalia,  had  discovered  them  ;  that  Lebert 
had  said  they  might  always  be  found  in  diseased  worms  ; 
that  Dr.  Osimo  had  even  detected  them  in  the  eggs, 
and  that  Dr.Vittadini  had  proposed  to  exunine  all  eggs 
with  the  microscope  so  as  to  seonre  a  sound  batch.  Bat, 
as  with  the  budding  of  the  yeast-plant,  these  clews  were 
not  followed  to  the  end ;  and  Quatrefages  mentioned 
these  things  only  slightly,  cursorily,  as  perhaps  not 
wholly  accurate,  certainly  not  essentially  important. 
When  Pasteur  took  the  thing  in  hand,  the  presence  of 
these  corpuscles  was  the  point  of  his  investigation,  and 
their  detec- 
tion   the  cer- 

titnde  of  his 
theory.  If 
micro  scopio 
organisms 
were  the 
cause  of  fer- 
mentation and 
p  u  trefaction, 
why  not  of 
disease?  The 
unity  with  di- 
versity, the 
harmony  with 
variation, 
which  obtains 
t  h  r  o  u  ghout 
nature,  made 
the  hypothe- 
sis at  the 
least  likely, 
and  formed 
a  stout  foot- 
hold whereon 
to  stand  for 
the  moment 
and  whence 
to  advance 
hereafter. 

Pasteur  be- 
gan his  work 
by  separating 
the  healthy 
from  the  un- 
healthy, that 
is, .  the  non- 
corpusculous 
from  the  cor- 
pusculous 
moths  and 
eggs,  and 
waited  until 
the  coming 
year    for   the 

result.  Objections  from  all  sides  were  showered  on 
his  methods  as  well  as  on  his  theory.  Some  said 
these  corpuscles  were  inherent  in  all  old  moths ; 
others  that  they  were  the  simple  results  of  starvation  ; 
and  one  experimentalist.  Dr.  Gaetano  Cantoni,  said  that 
he  had  already  tried  cultivation  with  eggs  free  from 
corpuscles,  and  had  failed.  Cornalia  said :  '*  Your 
selected  eggs  will  produce  healthy  worms  ;  but  these 
worms  will  become  sickly  through  the  influence  of  the 
epidemic  demon  which  reigns  everywhere" —  all  of  these 
men,  physicists  as  they  were,  preferring  to  believe  in  a 
viewless,  mysterious  influence,  like  the  mediaeval  demon 
of  the  plague,  rather  than  make  sure  of  tangible  causes. 
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Pasteur  listened  and  held  on.  From  like,  like,  he 
thought ;  from  health,  health  ;  from  disease,  disease. 
Meanwhile,  to  prove  that  the  disease  was  contagious— 
which  also  was  denied  in  favor  of  that  more  mysterious 
epidemic  influence — he  fed  certain  healthy  worms  with 
leaves,  over  which  he  had  lightly  brushed  the  infected 
matter  of  corpusculous  worms.  On  the  twelfth  day  all 
the  worms  so  fed  were  covered  with  spots  about  the 
head  and  rings  ;  ancT  the  intestinal  canal  was  full  of  cor- 
puscles, which  impeded  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
food.    Hence  the  smaller  size  of  the  sick  worm.     After 

the    fourth 

molting    the 

disease  known 
as  pSbrine  de- 
clared itself, 
c  o  mmtmicat- 
ed  by  the 
contagion  of 
infected  food. 
Those  worms 
which  lived 
long  enough 
to  spin  their 
ooooons  pro- 
duced cluys- 
olides  which 
were  nothing 
but  a  mass 
of  corpuscul- 
ous matter. 
Worms  fed 
with  leaves, 
brushed  over 
with  the 
matter  of  non- 
c  o  rpascnlous 
worms,  re- 
mained quite 
heal  thy. 
Henoe  one 
source  of 
contagion  was 
proved  to  ex- 
ist in  infect- 
ed food  —  in- 
fected by  the 
fouling  of  the 
corpusculous 
worms. 

Also,  the 
six  fore  feet 
of  the  worm, 
which  have 
sharp  hooks 
at  the  end, 
prick  into  the  skin  as  they  crawl  over  each  other. 
When  a  healthy  worm  crawls  over  the  body  of  one 
which  is  diseased,  these  hooks  go  down  into  the 
corpusculous  matter  and  carry  it  by  inoculation  to  an- 
other. This  Pasteur  proved  by  repeated  experiments. 
Pibrine^  then,  is  contagious  through  inoculation  while 
the  corpusculous  matter  is  fresh.  When  thoroughly 
desiccated  this  matter  loses  its  virulence ;  so  that  tho 
dust,  etc.,  which  is  so  deadly  one  year,  is  harmless  the 
next  when  thoroughly  dry.  But  pebrine  is  transmitted  by 
heredity.  Corpusculous  moths  lay  corpusculous  eggs ; 
and  these,  again,  hand  on  the  malady  to  the  m^t  gene- 
ration of  moths,  if  they  survive  into  two  generations.     In 
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any  case  the  sickly  worms  infect  the  healthy,  nntil  the 
whole  nursery  is  empty.  He  who  would  have  good  har- 
vests must  look  to  his  seed-corn  ;  and  in  the  eggs  of  the 
silkworm  lie  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  cocoons. 
Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  securing  healthy  eggs 
from  healthy  moths  as  the  starting-point  of  amelioration. 
After  this  come  the  remedies  of  isolation  and  the 
mechanical  prevention  of  contagion. 

Hitherto  Pasteur  had  dealt  with  only  the  one  disease 
of  p4brine ;  now  he  discovered  the  cause  of  another, 
flacherie,  where  the  worms  have  no  spots  and  are  not 
corpusculous,  but  are  soft  and  flabby,  "  like  empty, 
crumpled  intestine,"  turning  black  when  they  die,  and 
putrefying  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  If  mulberry 
leaves  are  crushed  in  a  mortar  and  mixed  with  a  little 
water,  in  twenty-four  hours  the  liquid  will  be  found 
swarming  with  microscopic  organisms.  Some  are  motion- 
less, joined  end  to  end  like  strings  of  beads,  others  are 
active,  flexible,  and  with  the  sinuous  movement  belong- 
ing to  the  vibrios  found  in  nearly  all  decomposing  or- 
ganic infusions.  These  organisms  evidently  exist  as  dust 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  etc.  Strong  worms  digest 
them  with  the  leaf  itself ;  in  the  weakly,  where  the  diges- 
tion is  feeble,  they  multiply  in  the  intestinal  canal  and 
produce  JlacheHe. 

Flacherie  is  contagious,  like  pibrine,  and  the  virus  has 
a  longer  vitality.  Where  the  contagion  of  pihrine  is 
destroyed  by  desiccation  that  of  flacherie  lives  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation,  and  can  be  brought  to  life  again 
after  any  length  of  time  by  water.  **  The  dust  of  a  silk- 
worm nursery  infected  by  fl  icherie  appears  under  the 
microscope  quite  full  of  cysts  or  spores  of  vibrios. 
Hence,  healthy  worms  given  leaves  whereon  has  fsdlen 
the  dry  dust  of  a  nursery  which  had  been  infected  the 
year  before  with  flacherie  and  p4brine,  reproduce  the 
former  and  not  the  latter.  Fkicherie  is  not  directly  trans- 
mitted like  p4brine;  but  it  is  hereditary,  in  the  sense 
that  the  eggs  laid  by  moths  already  weakened  by  the 
disease  produce  worms  in  themselves  weaker  than  the 
rest,  and  predisposed  to  take  the  disease.  The  parasite 
is  not  in  the  body,  but  it  is  preserved  in  the  dust  of  the 
nursery,  and  the  weakly  worm  falls  its  prey.  The  reme- 
dies for  each  disease  are  strict  isolation,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  unsound  moths  and  eggs ;  distinguishing  by 
the  microscope  the  corpusculous  from  the  non- corpus- 
culous, and  burning  moths,  eg^,  cloths,  and  every  ves- 
tige of  material  connected  with  these  last ;  the  strictest 
cleanliness ;  and  paying  reed  '*  Chinese "  attention  to 
temperature,  nicety  of  handling,  food,  etc.  By  the  care- 
ful use  of  the  microscope  and  consequent  destruction  of 
all  unhealthy  moths  and  their  eggs,  and  by  following  out 
his  system  based  on  the  theory  of  contagion  and  infec- 
tion, Pasteur  has  restored  to  France  one  of  her  most 
important  industries. 

The  personal  result  of  this  marvelous  devotion  to  hard 
work  in  the  silkworm  nurseries  was  an  attack  of  pa- 
ralysis, which,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  struck  him  down 
in  the  full  swing  of  his  success.  After  two  years  of  help- 
lessness, however,  he  was  once  more  "his  own  man," 
and  went  back  to  work— plunging  now  into  the  diseases 
of  beer. 

Beer  is  more  liable  to  disease  than  is  wine  ;  and  while 
old  wine  is  a  welcome  fact,  old  beer  does  not  exist. 
*'  Less  acid  and  less  alcoholic  than  wine,  beer  is  more 
lad  m  with  gummy  and  saccharine  matters,  which  ex- 
pose it  to  rapid  changes,"  and  "  is  easily  attacked  by 
injurious  ferments — acetic,  lactic,  butyric."  The  fer- 
mentation caused  by  the  yeast-plant  is  a  different  thing 
from  that  oatised  by  these  other  organisms^  which  make 


beer  **  sharp,  sourish,  turned,  ropy,  putrid."  The 
remedy  is  the  same  as  that  in  wine — heating  newly-bot- 
tled beer  up  to  a  temperature  of  50^  or  55°  Centigrade. 
This  heating  destroys  neither  the  secondary  fermentation 
nor  the  carbonic  acid  needful  for  good  beer,  and  is  now 
largely  adopted  in  Europe  and  America.  This  system  is 
called  "Pasteurization";  and  the  beer,  "Pasteurized 
beer."  A  still  greater  problem  was,  how  to  preserve 
beer  in  casks,  where  it  could  not  be  heated  for  a  second 
time  without  driving  off  its  carbonic  acid.  This  is  now 
done  by  an  apparatus  which  insures  perfectly  pure  air, 
free  from  germs  of  any  kind,  at  the  time  of  the  cooling  of 
the  wort,  when  all  the  germs  within  the  liquid  have  been 
destroyed  by  boiling,  and  only  those  of  the  atmosphere 
remain.  This  method  has  been  proved  so  suocesBful  that 
at  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition  were  shown  bottles  half 
fxdl  of  absolutely  sound  and  pure  beer,  which  bad  been 
tapped  from  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  exliibitioD. 

Pasteur  was  now  entering  on  the  latest  pbmae  of  his 
life's  work — the  study  of  virulent  diseases,  their  canse 
and  method  of  propagation.  From  molecular  pliysics  to 
ferments,  from  ferments  to  the  silkworm  diseases,  and 
from  them  to  the  diseases  of  animals  and  man,  was  a  line 
of  action  as  logically  sequentiai  as  is  the  path  of  all  tme 
science.  It  was  an  example  of  evolution  in  work  of  sin- 
gular force  and  value. 

"  When  Pasteur,  in  1856,  began  his  labors  on  these 
subjects,  the  ideas  of  Liebig  were  everywhere  received. 
Like  the  ferments,  so  the  viruses  and  processes  of  disease 
were  considered  as  the  results  of  atomic  motions,  proper 
to  substances  in  course  of  molecular  change,  and  able  to 
communicate  themselves  to  the  divers  constituents  of  the 
living  body."  Before  this  time  Pasteur  had  proved  the 
presence  of  a  fungus  in  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the 
human  body,  and  had  recommended  injections  and  wash- 
ings with  boracic  acid  as  an  antiseptic.  On  this  hint  M. 
Guyon  acted  in  France  ;  and  on  this  method,  independ- 
ently reached.  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  in  England,  has  effected 
the  most  important  revolution  known  to  modem  surgery. 
If  there  were  no  truth  in  germs  Mid  organisms,  and 
atomic  motion  and  molecular  change  were  the  causes  of 
diseases,  an  antiseptic,  the  function  of  which -is  to  destroy 
microscopic  organisms,  would  scarcely  seem  to  be  of 
much  practical  good.  The  sequel,  however,  proved  the 
case. 

Pasteur  took  up  splenic  lever,  anthrax,  or  ckarbon  as 
his  flrat  study.  No  disease  is  so  fatal  to  flocks  and  herds 
as  is  this.  In  Bussia  it  is  called  the  Siberian  plague  ;  in 
Egypt  it  dates  from  the  "  grievous  murrain,"  which  was 
one  of  the  ten  plagues  sent  by  the  Lord  through  Moses 
on  the  innocent  subjects  of  Pharaoh.  Splenio  fever, 
called  by  different  names,  was  supposed  to  be  a  different 
disease,  as  it  attacked  sheep,  cows,  horses,  or  men.  In 
sheep  it  was  called  sang  de  rate  ;  in  cows,  malacHe  du  Bang  ; 
in  horses,  fievre  charbonneuse ;  in  man,  pustule  maiigne. 
Yet  it  had  been  found  communicable  by  inoculation  from 
sheep  to  other  sheep,  to  cows,  to  horses,  to  rabbits  ;  inter- 
changeably, from  horses  to  other  horses  and  to  sheep ; 
from  cows  to  sheep,  horses,  and  rabbits ;  and  from  all 
these  animals  to  man.  Certain  flies,  too,  carry  the  vims ; 
and  after  they  have  sucked  the  blood  of  an  animal  dead 
of  this  disease,  inoculate  those  which  they  sting.  Again 
a  clew  given  had  not  been  followed.  Thirteen  years  ago, 
M.  Davaigne  had  found  in  the  blood  of  the  creature  sat- 
tacked  with  splenic  fever  "little  thread-like  bodies  about 
twice  the  length  of  a  blood  corpuscle,"  which  had  no 
spontaneous  motion.  Now  the  researches  of  Pasteur  on 
the  ferments,  and  specially  on  the  filamentous  butyric 
ferment,  turned  M.  Davaigne's  attention  again  to  these 
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organisms,  which  he  fonad  ia  infected  blood  transmitted 
by  inoculation.  These  filiform  bodies  reproduce  them- 
selves  by  fission  of  the  living  body,  and  by  bright  cor- 
puscles and  spores,  as  do  the  fihunents  of  the  butyric 
ferment,  and  all  the  filaments  of  putrefaction.  Pasteur 
isolated  this  microbe  of  splenic  fever,  this  Bacillus  an- 
ihradSy  as  he  had  isolated  the  butyric  ferment ;  cultivated 
it  in  a  state  of  purity  in  artificial  liquids,  and  proved  its 
inoculating  power,  free  from  all  8U8X)icion  of  external 
agents."^  **It  is,  then,  the  bacteria  which  cause  splenic 
fever.  ** 

A  difficulty  arose  in  the  inoculation  of  some  rabbits 
witli  splenic  virus.  The  first  died  rapidly,  their  blood 
swarming  with  the  bacillus  ;  other  rabbits  inoculated 
with  the  blood  of  these  also  died,  but  their  blood  was 
free  from  this  organism.  Here  was  a  critx^  one  of  those 
oootrftdictions  which  seem  to  stultify  experiment  and 
disprove  conclusion.  Before  this,  Pasteur  had  shown 
that  the  healthy  animal  body  with  a  whole  skin  is  sealed 
against  the  introduction  of  certain  lower  organisms.  All 
the  internal  organs  in  a  normal  state  of  health  are  abso- 
lutely free  from  germs  or  particles  which  can  be  trans- 
formed into  bacteria,  vibrios,  mpnads,  or  microbes.  But 
in  the  stomach  are  aerobic,  and  in  the  intestinal  canal 
anaerobic,  germs  and  living  products  in  evbry  state  of  de- 
velopment and  physiological  action.  The  vitality  of  the 
mucous  lining  keeps  back  these  ana^robies  from  penetrat- 
ing into  the  interior  of  the  body.  After  death  this  vital 
action  of  repulsion  ceases,  and  then  the  andarobic  vibrios 
rush  into  all  parts  of  the  body  and  begin  their  work  of 
putrefaction  and  destruction.  They  swarm  into  the  blood 
directly  this  ceases  to  be  oxygenated.  And  in  deaths  by 
splenic  fever  this  soon  occurs,  as  part  of  the  oxygen  has 
ahready  been  taken  up  by  the  aerobic  BaciUus  cmthracis. 
The  septic  vibrio  is  the  most  active  of  all  ana^robies  ;  for 
it  most  always  be  remembered  that  there  are  many,  not 
one.  In  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  the  blood  of  a  diseased 
ftnimal,  which  at  the  time  of  its  death  contained  exclu- 
sively the  parasite  of  splenic  fever,  has  both  this  and 
the  septic  vibrio.  Without  oxygen  the  bacillus  perishes, 
leaving  only  amorphous  granulations,  deprived  of  all 
viralence  ;  the  septic  vibrio,  on  the  contrary,  flourishes 
in  the  deoxygenated  body  and  putrefies  its  food.  If  an 
animal  is  inoculated  with  the  blood  taken  from  one  dead 
of  splenic  fever  soon  after  death,  the  blood  communi- 
cates splenic  fever  only.  If  after  a  certain  number  of 
boors,  it  communicates  at  one  and  the  same  time  splenic 
fever  mad  septicemia.  This  last  is  the  quickest  in 
action,  And  kills  the  patient  before  splenic  fever  has  had 
time  to  declare  itscdf.  It  was  septicemia,  then,  which 
had  killed  the  rabbits.  The  splenic  bacteria  which  were 
searched  for  were  not  found,  and  the  spores  of  the  septic 
vibrios  wore  overlooked.  The  two  germs  are  cultivated 
differently.  The  bacillus  of  splenic  fever  needs  oxygen  ; 
the  septic  vibrio,  which  oxygen  would  kill,  has  to  be 
bred  in  a  vacuum.  Hence  the  two  kinds  can  be  culti- 
vated for  purposes  of  inoculation  at  will. 

In  the  blood  of  a  woman  who  had  died  of  puerperal 
fever  were  found  transparent  filaments,  simple  or  Jointed, 
motionless,  straight  or  bent,  which  a  certain  doctor  said 
belonged  to  the  genus  Leptothrix.  "  No,"  said  Pasteur  ; 
"  your  leptothrix  is  the  BaciUus  anthracis,  the  bacillus  of 
splenic  fever."  Inoculation  of  rabbits  proved  that  he 
was  right ;  and  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  woman 

had  lived  over  stables. 

— ■  - —  » 

•  Dr.  Koch,  of  Berlin,  by  his  researches  published  In  1876, 
anticipated  Pasteur  in  the  study  of  this  organism,  and  was  the 
flwt  to  give  a  correct  account  of  its  life-history  and  its  relation  to 
tbe -Bi^lenio  disease  of  oattle. 


Blood  or  serum  full  of  septic  vibrios,  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  presents  a  curious  phenomenon.  The  first  layer 
or  conche  of  vibrios  dies  by  contact  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  Beneath  this  ooucke,  by  which  they  are  pro- 
tected, the  others  multiply,  until  their  individual  life, 
too,  comes  to  its  terms,  when  they  pass  into  spores  or 
germs  which  are  not  affected  by  oxygen,  but  are  taken  up 
as  dust  and  carried  about  by  the  air — forming  a  fatal  de- 
posit ou  the  food  of  some  weakly  animal  whose  vitality  is 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  their  deadly  action.  Putrid 
diseases,  then,  are  commnnieatod  by  the  air  carrying 
about,  in  a  state  of  latent  vitality,  the  si>ore8  of  organisms 
which  cannot  live  in  the  air.  This,  again,  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  close  connection  and  interchangeable  varia- 
tions of  nature.  Thus  among  the  microbes  of  special 
diseases  are  to  be  found  aerobics  like  the  bacilli  of 
splenic  fever,  and  ana^robies  like  the  vibrios  of  acute 
septicaemia ;  both  existing  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
body,  and  proving  the  parasitic  origin  of  diseases. 

Temperature  plays  an  important  part  in  parasitic 
diseases.  Thus,  splenic  fever  does  not  attack  poultry, 
because  of  the  high  temperature  of  their  blood.  An  fn- 
finitesimal  quantity  would  kill  an  ox,  and  a  large  dose 
would  not  inconvenience  a  chicken.  To  prove  this,  Pas- 
teur put  the  feet  of  a  hen  in  cold  water,  thus  lowering 
her  temperature  from  the  normal  41-42  to  87-38.  He 
then  inoculated  her  with  the  splenic  vims.  She  died, 
and  her  blood  was  found  swarming  with  splenic  vibrios. 
Another,  the  temperature  of  which  he  also  lowered  in 
the  same  way,  and  then  inoculated,  recovered,  because 
he  brought  back  her  normal  warmth  by  wrapping  her  in 
cotton  wool.  By  these  and  other  like  experiments  ho 
proved  that  Bacillus  anihracis  cannot  live  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  44P  Centigrade.  Cold  also  arrests  the  develop- 
ment of  all  germs  ;  and  the  practical  bearing  to  us  is  the 
advisability  of  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  body  in 
typhoid  and  other  fevers. 

With  the  micrococci  of  fowl  cholera  he  was  no  less 
suocessful.  He  proved  their  harmlessness  to  the  guinea- 
pig,  where  they  often  appear  in  abscesses,  but  their  cer- 
tain death  to  fowls  and  rabbits,  which  the  guinea-pig 
inoculates.  Pasteur  cultivated  this  microbe  till  he  at- 
tenuated its  virulence,  and  was  then  able  to  inoculate 
poultry  against  fowl  cholera,  as  we  are  protected  against 
smallpox.  It  is  a  true  virus,  a  true  vaccine,  weakened 
at  will,  and  in  its  weakened  state  capable  of  preserving 
the  body  from  the  disease. 

From  this  Pasteur  passed  back  to  the  consideration  of 
splenic  fever,  and  on  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spleni(y 
bacillus,  though  he  was  met  by  ti^e  apparently  insur- 
mountable difficulty  of  the  dust  of  spores,  which  retain 
their  vitality  for  years,  needing  only  moisture  and  the 
fitting  nidas  to  develop  into  virulent  life  once  more. 
Under  its  filamentous  form  the  microbe  of  splenic  fever 
is  like  that  of  fowl  cholera,  and  cultivable  to  the  same 
extent  The  question,  however,  was  how  to  prevent  the 
production  of  the  spores.  He  succeeded,  finding  the 
splenic  microbe  non-cultivable  at  44-45  degrees,  but 
easily  cultivated  at  42-43,  when  it  produces  iw  spores. 
At  the  latter  temperature,  then,  and  in  contact  with 
pure  air,  the  filamentous  parasites  of  splenic  fever  can 
be  cultivated,  but  the  cultivation  maintained,  deprived 
of  all  germs.  Thus  a  vaccine  was  found  from  which  all 
things  were  hoped. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1881,  at  Meluu,  Pasteur  inoculated 
with  fresh  splenic  virus  certain  animals,  vaccinated  and 
not  vaccinated.  All  the  non-vaccinated  sheep  died,  and 
the  COW"  were  very  ill  with  enormous  swellings  behind 
the  shoulder,  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  in  high  fever, 
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and  unable  to  eat.  The  yaocinated  sheep  were  perfectly 
■well,  and  "  en  pleine  gaiety."  The  vaccinated  cows  were 
eating  as  usual,  and  had  neither  fever  nor  tumor.  This 
experiment  was  considered  decisive ;  and  since  then  vac- 
cination against  splenic  fever  has  been  largely  adopted 
in  France,  the  result  being  a  striking  diminution  of 
mortality  among  the  vaccinated  as  against  the  non-vac- 
oiuated.  In  sheep  the  numbers  are  1  in  740  against  1  in 
78  ;  in  cows  and  oxen  1  in  1,254  against  1  in  88. 

The  cause  of  splenic  fever  was  supposed  by  M.  Dela- 
fond  to  be  due  to  the  over-richness  of  the  blood.  Pasteur 
showed  that  it  is  prclpagated  by  material  conditions  of 
contagion,  and  especially  by  food.  The  fields  where 
splenic  animals  have  been  pastured  or  buried  are  true 
splenic-fever  breeding-grounds.  The  germs  in  the  dead 
body  get  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  the  worms  bring  this 
deeper  infected  soil  to  the  surface,  where  the  rain  and 
the  dew  reawaken  the  vitality  oL  the  spores,  and  so  pass 
on  the  disease  to  the  next  comers.  Pasteur  advocates  the 
burying  of  infected  animals  in  a  dry,  sandy,  non-arable 
soil  ;  but  surely  no  argument  in  favor  of  cremation  can 
be  so  strong  as  this  revelation  which  he  has  made  of 
the  changeable  conditions  and  persistent  vitality  of  the 
spores,  which  are  the  future  vibrios. 

The  value  of  Pasteur's  discoveries  and  applications  of 
principles  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  To  his  own 
country  they  have  already  more  than  sufficed,  as  Huxley 
says,  **  to  cover  the  war  indemnity  of  ninety-five  mil- 
liards of  francs  paid  by  France  to  Germany."  To  the 
world  at  large  they  represent  an  incalculable  saving  of 
property,  mitigation   of  suflFering,  and   prolongation  of 


life,  not  to  speak  of  the  price- 
less possession  of  Truth.  He 
is  now  sixty-two  years  of  age, 
in  full  mental  activity  and 
energy,  and  deep  in  experi- 
ments on  hydrophobia,  made 
with  chloroformed  dogs.  By 
these  experiments  he  has 
proved  that  hydrophobia  is 
essentially  a  disease  of  the 
brain,  specially  active  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  that  most 
delicate,  highly  vitalized,  and 
important  part  of  all ;  that  the 
spinal  marrow  along  its  whole 
length,  and  the  nerves  through- 
out their  whole  system,  may  be 
as  rabid  as  the  saliva,  once 
thought  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
disease  ;  and  that  rabies  has  a 
microbe  of  its  own,  like  every 
other  disease  hitherto  inveefci- 
gated.  After  incredible  pains 
and  labor  he  has  succeeded  in 
isolating  (though  not  seeing) 
this  rabic  microbe,  and  in  cul- 
tivating it  to  a  state  of  pnrity 
and  attenuation  fit  for  vaccina- 
tion. The  power  of  vaccination 
to  protect  dogs  from  hydro- 
phobia was  conclusively  proTed 
in  the  experiments  made  before 
the  commission  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instmc- 
tion  to  inquire  into  the  matter  ; 
when  out  of  nineteen  nnvaoci- 
nated  dogs  only  five  lived,  and 
of  twenty-three  vaccinated,  not 
one  died  after  inoculation  by  the  terribly  virulent  poison 
of  rabies. 

"  Never  before  during  the  long  period  of  its  history 
did  a  day  like  the  present  dawn  upon  the  science  and  art 
of  medicine,"  says  Professor  Tyndall  in  his  preface  to 
the  book  we  have  been  considering.  '*  Indeed,  previous 
to  the  discoveries  of  recent  times,  medicine  was  not  a 
science,  but  a  collection  of  empirical  rules  dependent 
for  their  interpretation  and  application  upon  the  saga- 
city of  the  physician.  How  does  England  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  the  great  work  now  going  on  around  her  ?  She 
is,  and  must  be,  behindhand.  Scientific  chauvinism  is 
not  beautiful  in  my  eyes.  Still,  one  can  scarcely  see, 
without  deprecation  and  protest,  the  English  investi- 
gator handicapped  in  so  great  a  race  by  short-sighted 
and  mischievous  legislation.  A  great  scientific  theory 
has  never  been  accepted  without  opposition.  The  theory 
of  gravitation,  the  theory  of  undulation,  the  theory  of 
evolution,  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat — all  had  to  pnah 
their  way  through  confiict  to  victory.  And  so  it  has 
been  with  the  germ  theory  of  communicable  diseases.  '* 
We  do  not  yet  see  the  end  of  this  wonderful  man's 
labors.  Disease  first  mitigated  and  finally  stamped  out  ; 
industries  revived  and  prosperity  insured  ;  true  know- 
ledge of  actual  causes  instead  of  illusory  reasoning  on 
empirical  hypotheses  ;  the  scientific  method  adopted  in 
every  branch  of  medical  practice  ;  the  abandonment  of 
speculative  error  and  the  acceptance  of  actual  truth,  are 
among  the  working  results  of  that  g^nd  bit  of  human 
mechanism — ^Louis  Pasteur's  brain.  By  his  labors  we  see 
even  more  eletirly  the  universality  of  organic  life — a  tmer 
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"  materialization  "  than  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  dreams  of 
mystics  or  the  visions  of  eostatios  ;  and  by  his  investiga- 
tions the  chain  which  binds  all  nature  into  one  interde- 
pendent  and  interacting  whole  becomes  even  more  visi- 
ble in  its  links  and  more  solid  in  its  clasp.  Instead  of 
impalpable  forces  acting  by  chemical  combinations  and 
molecular  changes  as  occnlt  as  the  alchemist's  transmu- 
tation of  metals,  we  have  tangible  matter,  the  form  of 
which  we  can  see,  and  the  modus  operandi  of  which  we 
can  trace.  Instead  of  the  Hand  of  God  and  the  ghostly 
mystery  of  superhuman  and  viewless  Influences,  as  the 
causes  of  disease,  we  have  organisms  with  which  we  can 
deal  and  over  which  we 
have  absolute  power.  In- 
stead of  dry  destruction, 
we  have  life — at  once  the 
parent  and  the  product  of 
death.  Life  lies  about  us 
everywhere,  unseen,  un- 
heard, but  as  potent  and 
as  active  as  the  cosmic 
forces  which  have  formed 
and  now  maintain  the  equi- 
librium of  the  spheres.  The 
infinitely  little  is  the  infin- 
itely mighty ;  and  that 
which  we  call  death  is  but 
the  release  of  energies  and 
the  multiplication  of  ac- 
tivities whereby  the  unit  is 
disint^^ted  into  countless 
millions  of  organisms. 
When  we  weary  of  the 
sterile  things  of  the  world, 
we  have  always  the  rich 
and  fertile  fields  of  science 
for  our  rest  and  refresh- 
ment When  w^are  har- 
assed and  disturbed,  per- 
plexed and  dismayed  by 
the  multiplicity  of  ground- 
less faiths  and  baseless 
beliefs  pressed  on  our  ac- 
ceptance, we  have  always 
snch  as  Pasteur  has  proved 
to  ms^e  us  feel  more  on 
sohd  ground  what  is — is — 
and  where  that  phantasmal 
disarray  set  forth  by  the 
lovers  and  makers  of  mir- 
acles has  no  place. 


our  stay  at  Selma,  showed  me  the  "lions "of  the  place, 
the  waterfall,  the  sawmill,  and  the  "Maiden's  Leap" 
— for  Selma,  like  other  places,  had  its  romantic  tradi- 
tions. On  the  fourth,  as  I,  like  Oliver,  "asked  for 
more,"  he  proposed  to  take  me  on  a  visit  to  "Old 
Leathers."  I  consented,  and  on  our  way  to  this  curi- 
ous personage's  abode  he  gave  me  some  information 
about  him. 

Old  Leathers,  it  appeared,  was  a  harmless  lunatic,  who 
lived  on  odd  jobs  and  the  charity  of  the  neighboring 
farmers.  His  particular  weakness  was  a  friendship  for 
snakes  in  general,  and   rattlesnakes  in  particular.     To 


OLD  LEATHEES. 

While  a  member  of  a 
traveling  company  I  visited 
Selma,  where  I  made  sev- 
eral friends.  Among  others, 
the  family  of  Deacon  Clay, 
which  consisted  of  one 
strapping  girl  and  three 
stalwart  sons,  all  about  (or 
over)  six  feet  in  height. 
"^  eldest  and  most  stal- 
wart of  these  three  was 
Joined  Saul,  and  it  was  he 
who,  in  the  forenoons  dur- 
ing the  first  three  days  of 
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avoid  the  danger  of  being  bitten  by  tbese  reptiles,  he  in- 
vai-iably  wore  a  suit  of  soft  leather,  boots,  jerkin,  and  all 
— hence  his  cognomen. 

We  started  from  the  town  in  one  of  those  boxes  upon 
wheels  which  are  dignided  in  the  West  by  the  name  of 
"wagons";  and  after  a  jolting  drive  of  several  miles, 
arrived  at  a  glen  between  two  •*  bluffs. "  At  the  top  of 
this  Saul  fastened  the  horses,  and  led  me  carefully  down 
tlie  narrow  path  which  wound  its  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  little  valley.  It  was  bestrewn  with  masses  of  rock  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes,  three  or  four  of  which,  thrown  to- 
gether by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  formed  a  sort  of 
cave  between  them.  Pausing  some  twenty  feet  above 
this,  Saul  hallooed,  and  a  figure,  which  I  saw  at  once 
must  be  *'01d  Leathers,"  appeared  in  answer  to  the 
Kummons,  like  a  demon  through  a  trap  in  a  panto- 
mime. 

The  old  man  was  eccentrically  clad  in  the  suit  of  leather 
in  which  I  had  been  prepared  to  see  him  attired,  and  the 
skin  of  a  raccoon  with  the  tail  hanging  gracefully  be- 
hind, formed  a  characteristic  covering  for  his  gray  head. 
His  features  were  deeply  marked  with  age  and  a  hard 
frontier  life,  but  had  an  appearance  of  haleness  and 
health  only  seen  in  those  habituated  to  an  open-air  ex- 
istence. 

"Here's  a  young  lady  come  all  the  way  from  New 
York  to  see  you,"  said  Saul,  with  pardonable  exaggera- 
1  ion.  Old  Leathers  took  off  his  cap,  and  bowed  with  the 
uir  of  a  polished  courtier.  **  Can't  you  show  her  your 
l>et8  ?" 

**  Why,  yes,"  said  the  old  man.  "But  you  must  not 
be  frightened,"  he  continued,  with  a  genial  smile.  **  It's 
not  every  one  that  fancies  *em.  Keep  quiet  and  I  will 
bring  them  out." 

Though  considerably  nervous,  I  concealed  a  cowardice 
which  I  felt  that  Saul  would  have  despised,  and  was 
silent,  while  the  old  man  took  a  flute  from  his  pocket, 
and  began  to  play  one  of  those  **  Christy  Minstrel  "  airs 
which  are  so  popular  in  the  United  States. 

Then  I  saw  a  sight  which  astonished  me.  From  under 
each  of  the  numerous  blocks  of  stone  which  were  scat- 
tered around  came  a  snake.  "Copperheads,"  spotted 
with  copper-colored  splotches  not  only  on  the  head,  but 
all  over  the  body;  "garter-snakes,"  gray  and  yellow- 
green,  were  there ;  but  the  majority  of  the  audience  at 
Old  Leathers's  concert  belonged  to  the  species  designated 
in  natuml  history  books  as  the  "  deadly  "  rattlesnake. 
They  came  forward  and  curled  and  wound  themselves 
about  Old  Leathers's  ankles,  their  heads  gliding  upward 
over  his  legs,  moving  as  if  in  caress,  and  then  falling  to 
the  ground,  rising  again  to  repeat  the  motion.  The 
quaint  figure  of  the  old  frontiei*sman  ;  the  grotesque  con- 
trast between  the  strains  of  "Mother,  I  am  Dying  Fast," 
and  the  general  surroundings  ;  the  background  of  rocky 
cliffs  and  irregular  rock-strewn  grass,  and  the  sight  of 
the  ever-moving,  silent  reptiles,  whom  my  fancy  and 
their  constant,  restless  motion  multiplied  into  thrice  their 
number,  had  a  strange  effect  upon  my  senses.  Louder 
and  longer  sounded  the  soft  notes  of  the  flute  ;  faster 
and  faster  coiled  and  uncoiled  themselves  the  supple 
bodies  of  the  snakes  ;  till,  at  last,  I  felt  a  sort  of  mes- 
meric drowsiness  coming  over  me,  and  had  I  gazed  at 
this  strange  spectacle  much  longer,  I  believe,  despite  my 
horror  of  snakes  in  general,  and  "rattlere  "  in  particular, 
I  should  have  left  the  spot  where  I  was  standing  and 
joined  in  a  tarantula^  dance  with  Old  Leathers's  favorites. 

But  the  music  ceased,  and  almost  before  he  had  time 
to  put  up  his  instrument  every  snake  had  disappeared  as 

""ienly  as  ho  had  come.     I  pressed  the  old  man  to  taku 


a  reward  for  his  exhibition,  but  he  courteously  refused. 
**  liyou  would  like  to  buy  one,  miss,"  he  said  ;  "  I  sell 
many  to  menageries,  and  send  some  to  England."  See- 
ing my  horror,  he  added  "  You  would  not  be  the  first, 

miss.   •  Only  this  morning " 

"  Oh,  no  !"  I  interrupted  him,  in  horror.  Thanking 
him  for  his  courtesy,  we  departed  as  we  had  come,  but 
by  what  seemed  an  easier  path. 


A  BROWN  STUDY. 
Bv  E.  Nesbit. 

Let  them  sing  of  their  primroee  and  cowslip. 

Their  daffodll-gold -colored  hair, 
Their  blue-bells,  blue  eyes  and  white  violets, 

AU  the  pale  dreamy  things  they  find  fair; 
Give  me  stir  of  brown  leaves  in  the  sunshine. 

The  whir  of  brown  wings  in  the  beet. 
The  rush  of  brown  hares  through  the  stubble. 

Ana  the  light  In  brown  eyes  of  my  swcbt  I 

Gold  hair?    Well -I  never  oonld  love  it. 

Yet  gold,  I  suppose,  has  its  worth; 
The  head  that  I  love  is. as  dusky 

As  the  breast  of  our  mother,  the  earth. 
With  a  gleam  like  the  shine  of  wet  seaweed. 

Round  pools  that  the  tide  has  left  clear. 
And  warm,  like  the  breast  of  a  linnet, 

And  as  brown,  is  the  hair  of  my  dear. 

From  edge  of  the  cliff  we  look  downward 

On  the  shore,  and  the  bay,  and  the  town. 
And  brown  is  the  short  turf  we  lean  on. 
The  flshin;^- boats'  sails  are  all  brown; 
The  sky  m.vy  be  blue- that's  the  background, 

But  the  picture  itself,  to  be  fair- 
However  it's  shaded  and  varied— 

Should  be  brown  as  the  dress  that  you  wear! 

A  lark  bursts  to  sudden-sweet  singing— 

That  tuft  of  brown  grass  is  bis  home — 
And  now,  a  brown  si>eck,  he  is  rising 

Against  the  clear,  windy  sky-dome ; 
And  he  sings    How  I  know  ?    Love  instructs  mc 

To  know  all  his  notes,  what  they  mean — 
That  it  isn't  the  color  I  care  for 

But  yourself— O  my  gypsy,  my  Queen. 

Ah  I  the  lark  knows  my  heart— I,  his  language : 

It's  my  heart  he  sings  out  to  the  skies; 
It  is  yott  that  I  love,  and  what  matter 

The  color  of  hair  or  of  eyes  1 
No  doubt  I  should  love  you  as  dearly 

Were  your  hair  like  an  apricot's  down; 
And  your  eyes  like  the  gray  of  the  morning— 

But  I*m  glad,  all  the  same,  that  they're  brown! 


A  GOLDEN    LOCK. 

By  Margaret  F.  Avmar« 

Chapter  I. 

A  STORM  without  —  pitiless  and  blinding  ;  within, 
warmth,  elegance,  and  two  women  sitting  by  a  blazing 
sea-coal  ^e  ;  one,  slight,  wonderfully  fair  and  pallid  as  a 
snowdrop  ;  the  other,  dark  and  brilliant-eyed,  a  face  fall 
of  luscious  tints  and  suggestions  ;  both  dressed  in  deep- 
est black ;  and  cousins — Chauncey  Strafford  and  Adele 
Delville. 

*' Chauncey,  do  not  weep  any  more  ;  come,  you  are 
weary  ;  it  is  late,  let  us  retire.  Hark,  a  footstep  I"  ex- 
claimed Adele,  suddenly  springing  to  her  feei 

**  The  judge,  of  course,"  replies  Chauncey,  as  a  vwieni- 
ble  gentleman  enters  the  room  and  greets  them  bodi, 
warmly. 
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"  Going  to  retire,  mv  children  ?  That  is  right  This 
has  been  a  weary  day  for  you,  and  to-morrow  is  likely 
to  be  wearier." 

The  old  man  raises  his  eyes  as  he  thinks  of  the  lifeless 
form  of  his  old  partner  lying  in  the  apartment  above, 
awaiting  its  burial. 

The  cousins  bid  him  "Good-night,"  and  together  as- 
C6Dd  the  grand  staircase  leading  up  directly  from  the 
library. 

As  they  reach  the  landing,  Cbauncey,  somewhat  in  the 
rear,  hears  the  judge*8  voice,  in  a  tremulous  whisper,  ut- 
tering her  name.     She  pauses  for  a  moment  and  listens. 

"  Hush  !  be  quiet,  my  child  !  Come  to  me  at  midnight 
or  later,  whenever  Adele  and  your  maid  are  asleep — 
in  the  library-— do  not  fail !  I  have  something  of  terri- 
ble importance  to  communicate  to  you  !" 

Judge  Asheton  tarns  abruptly  back  into  the  room  he 
has  quitted,  while  Cbauncey  Strafford  darts  by  the  closed 
portal  of  her  dead  uncle's  chamber  like  some  chilled  and 
horrified  spirit.  She  thinks  she  hears  a  soft  sound,  as  of 
the  brush  and  sweep  of  a  woman*s  garments  before  her, 
but  in  the  darkness  can  distinguish  nothing,  and  when 
she  reaches  her  room,  which  communicates  with  Adele's, 
she  finds  her  cousin  on  her  knees. 

It  is  already  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  ;  Chauncey  has 
made  a  feint  of  undressing  herself,  dismissing  her  bright- 
ejed  little  maid,  as  she  frequently  did  long  before  she 
was  really  ready  to  retire. 

CSiaoncey  starts  down-stairs.  She  does  not  lift  her 
6JS8  or  look  back  to  see  the  dark-robed  figure  with  the 
brilliant  eyes  that  follows  her  every  step,  and  only  pauses 
as  she  turns  and  enters  the  library  ;  then,  but  for  an  iu- 
staot,  it  walks  quickly  along  the  hall,  gaining  the  con- 
aerratory,  and  thence  hcving  command  of  the  room  where 
Judge  Asheton  sits  bending  wearily  and  anxiously  over  a 
pile  of  documents.  He  rises  hastily  and  puts  his  arm 
about  her. 

"From  the  outset,  Chauncey,  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
fluence you  ;  but  tell  me,  have  you  no  love  for  Henri  de 
Valence !" 

At  the  mention  of  this  name  the  eyes  of  the  dark 
shadow,  lurking  in  the  conservatory  window,  burn  with 
a  sndden,  sharp  brilliance. 

"None,"  cries  the  girl,  sternly,  under  her  breath.  *'I 
despise  and  abhor  him  !" 

"Gliaui^cey,  you  know  your  dead  uncle's  hope,  his 
dream— his  command,  almost — that  you  should  marry 
Henri  de  Yalence,  the  child  of  the  woman  he  onoe  loved, 
the  child  of  the  man  whom  he  considered  as  his  beet 
and  wannest  friend  after  my  unworthy  self." 

"I know  it  all,"  she  answers,  haughtily,  "and  if  it  is 
to  urge  Mr.  De  Valence's  suit  upon  me  that  you  have 
summoned  me  to  this  most  extraordinary  rendezvous, 
jndge,  you  have  but  lost  your  time.  Let  me  bid  you 
good-night" 

"  No,  no ;  a  thousand  times  no,  Chauncey.  I  never 
fancied  him,  but  I  would  spare  you  if  I  could.  I  cannot 
listen  to  this.  Your  uncle's  wUl  leaves  the  bulk  of  his 
enormous  estate  to  you— everything  except  a  small  an- 
nual allowance  to  Adele  Delville,  and  legacies  to  his  two 
faithful  old  servants,  David  Flynn  and  Anne,  his  wife." 
'  Chauncey's  eyes  fill  with  tears,  but  the  eyes  of  tiie 
^fatcher  and  'Spy  sparkle  with  rage  and  excitement. 

"But," — Judge  Asheton  makes  a  painful  i)ause — 
"Chauncey,  there  is  a  codicil  to  this  will,  in  which  he 
leaves  all  to  you  if  you  will  marry  within  forty-eight 
houig  after  his  death  ;  otherwise,  every  penny  goes  to 
Adele  Delville.  Oh,  Chauncey,  my  poor  little  girl,  do 
70U  not  see  that  John  Stzafiford  intended  you  to  marry' 


Henri  de  Yalence,  or  else  tiiat  you  should  be  turned 
out  into  the  streets  an  outcast  and  a  beggar  ?** 

"Does  the  pai>er  say  *  Henri  de  Valence '?"  the  girl 
asks,  in  a  harsh,  strained  voice^ 

"  No,  no,  child  ;  no  name  is  mentioned,  but  of  course 
he  meant  De  Valence.  He  told  me  so.  I,  who  drew  up 
the  will  and  the  codicil,  I,  Chauncey,  know  its  meaning. 
Moreover,  should  you  marry  again,  the  testament  sets 
forth  that  the  property  revei-ts  at  onoe  to  Adele,  so  you 
see  how  emphatic  my  poor  old  friend  was  in  this 
wretched  matter." 

"  But  I  do  not  love  him,  and  all  my  life  I  have  sworn 
that  I  would  not  marry  a  man  whom  I  did  not  love,  and 
now  do  you  thiuk  that  I  will  do  it  for  the  sake  of  three 
millions  of  paltry  gold  dollars  ?    No  !" 

**  Is  there  any  one  that  you  do  love  ?"  asks  the  judge, 
eagerly.  "  Henry  de  Valence's  name  is  not  mentioned,  so, 
Chauncey,  if  there  is  any  one  whom  you  care  for,  let 
me  go  for  him  at  once,  and  you  will  be  not  only  your 
uncle's  heiress,  but  a  happy  wife.  I  am  wrong,  perhaps, 
in  letting  the  spirit  of  the  law  take  care  of  itself,  but  I 
have  only  to  do  with  the  letter  of  it.  I  jon  a  lawyer  to- 
night, child,  as  well  as  a  friend. " 

"Hove  no  one,"  she  answers,  quietly.  "But,  at  the 
same  time,  my  dear  judge,  if  my  uncle  could  be  so  cruel 
in  intention  to  me,  I  can  do  what  is  in  my  power  also. " 

There  is  a  look  of  determination  and  strength  in  the 
pale,  beautiful  face,  such  as  no  human  being  ever  saw  in 
it  before.  The  judge  waits  in  breathless  silence  as  he 
watches  Chauncey  glide  from  the  room  and  up  the  broa<l 
staircase. 

Chauncey  pres^itly  returns,  white  and  pallid  as  some 
avenging  angel,  stands  for  a  moment,  motionless  as  a 
statue,  by  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"  What  is  it  ? — what  have  you  done,  Chauncey,  my 
child  ?"  cries  the  judge,  in  alarm  at  he  knows  not  what. 

"  I  have  done  nothing,  judge  ;  it  is  only  what  I  am 
going  to  do,  and  you,  oh,  you  will  not  refuse  to  help 
me  ?"  She  clasps  her  two  slender  arms  across  his 
shoulders,  and  looks  steadily  into  the  old  man's  eyes. 
"  I  have  sent  David  out  into  the  streets  to  call  in  tl)e 
first  man  he  may  meet,  and  I  am  going  to  marry  him,  be 
he  pagan  or  Christian,  lord  or  laborer,  thief,  assassin, 
whfli  you  wilL  My  uncle  said  that  in  order  to  inherit  the 
money  he  brought  me  up  to  look  upon  as  mine,  I  should 
marry  within  forty-eight  hours  after  his  death  I  Well, 
and  so  I  will.  The  beggar  thus  will  confer  upon  me  a 
true  title  to  three  millions,  and  can  easily  be  bought  for 
a  few  thousands.  Do  you  see  ?"  she  cries,  wildly. 
"  Judge,  do  you  see  and  understand  ?  You  will  marry 
me  to  this  man,  David  and  Anne  will  be  the  witnesses, 
and  they  will  be  both  true  and  silent.  Ten  thousand 
dollars— here  they  are  in  this  cabinet,  my  uncle's  last 
birthday  gift  to  me— will  purchase  the  oblivion  of  this 
wayfaring  wretch,  whoever  he  may  be.  You  will  not  be- 
tray me,  and  Henri  de  Valence  will  be  foiled  in  his  base 
attempt  to  win  a  fortune,  for  I  know  that  he  alone  was 
the  instigator  of  that  infamous  codicil  I  My  father's 
bi  other  would  never  have  had  me  sell  my  body  and  x)er- 
jure  my  soul  for  a  mess  of  pottage." 

"But,  Chauncey,  lliis  is  madness,  madness  !  You  can 
never  marry  another,  and,  my  child,  you  will  inevitably 
love,  one  of  these  days.  <  If  you  do,  I  must  then  do  my 
duty  and  produce  this  codicil,  which  otherwise  may  rest 
unheard  of,  it  is  true,  for  ever." 

"  I  shall  never  love,"  she  answers,  sadly.  "Of  course 
mj  Jianc4  must  sign  a  paper  to  the  effect  that  he  will 
never  molest,  claim,  or  attempt  to  recognize  me.  It  is  ao 
dark  here  that  I  cannot  distinguish  even  your  well-known 
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features.  Judge,  Icon  determined-^no  power  can  shake 
me  ;  and  yon  will  not  refuse  to  save  me  from  starvation, 
or  from  the  more  horrible  ftkte  of  becoming  the  wife  of 
Henri  de  Valence,  which  I  would  not  do— no,  not  for 
thirty  times  three  millions." 

The  outer  door  opens  and  closes,  as  by  stealth,  with  a 
dull  thud ;  the  glowing  eyes  of  the  one  who  witnesses 


ugly  tracks  over  the  spotless  marble  of  the  hall  and  the 
velvety  softness  of  the  rugs. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  for  the  crushed  hat  is 
pulled  low  over  the  face,  save  a  wet,  brown  beard,  thick 
and  tangled.  Even  the  man's  hands  have  sought  awk- 
ward refuge  in  his  pockets. 

Chaunoey  walks  up  to  the  stranger  and  says,  very 
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this  remarkable  scene  from  a  coigne  of  vantage  in  the 
conservatory  window  flash  with  a  cruel  splendor,  and 
the  hot  breath  parting  the  scarlet  lips  comes  in  great 
gasps  and  pantingly. 

David  enters  the  library,  followed  by  a  tall  figure,  in  a 
heavy  ulster  and  a  low,  soft  hat.  The  rain  is  dripping 
from  his  garments  in  rivulets  into  the  rich  Persian 
carpets,  and  the  mud  from  his  soiled  boots  has  made 


quietly  —  there  is  no  tremor  or  hesitation  in  the  voice  : 
**I  wish  to  know,  what  my  servant  has  already  told 
you,  if  you  will  murry  me  and  sign  this  paper  ?" 

She  hands  him  a  sheet,  whereon  she  has  hastily  in- 
scribed the  form  of  the  oath — **  to  leave  her  for  ever  after 
in  peace,  unclaimed,  unrecognized,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  asking  no  queations,  leav- 
ing this  house  at  once,  free  to  go,  to  do  whatever  elso* 
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from  sight.  Long  after  Channoey  discovered  her  loss, 
and  many  a  time  did  Adele  playfully  tease  her  about 
the  *'  somebody ''  for  whom  she  must  have  out  off  one 
of  her  matchless  golden  locks.  Such  waa  Chauncey 
Strafford *s  wedding  nigbt. 

Chapteb  n. 

Six  months  had  passed  away.  Ad^le,  weary  of  retire- 
ment, pleaded  for  the  gayeties  oi.  the  villa  at  Newport. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  her  pleading,  one  day,  tha4 
David  entered  the  boudoir  and  handed  his  mistress  a 
card  with  rather  a  pretentious  look  about  it,  yet  in  good 
form,  for  the  crest  belonged  rightfully  to  the  name^ 
**  Henri  de  Valence.** 

"I  will  be  down  presently,  David." 

In  a  few  n^oments  Chauncey  stood  face  to  &C0  with 
one,  and  the  ^ost  persistent,  of  her  many  lovers. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  consented  to  see  De 
Valence  for  several  weeks,  and  he  considered  himself 
especially  fortunate  whea  David  conveyed  to  him  Miss 
Strafford's  message.' 

*'  Chauncey — Miss  Chauncey,  theu — ^you  are  ill.  You 
are  looking  terribly  pale  and  thin.  This  protracted 
mourning" — the  gay  Frenchman,  with  his  continental 
education,  looks  upon  grief  very  much  as  Adele's  foreign 
birth  and  foreign  moth^  have  taught  her  to  do — ''the 
air  of  the  city  in  midsummer,  are  killing  you  by  inehea." 

"Oh,  I  fancy  not.  Monsieur  de  Valence  !  And  you  ? 
How  goes  the  bright  world  of  fisishion  ?  Who  is  married, 
and  who  is  betrothed  ?  And  are  you  fresh  from  Sara- 
toga, or  en  route?** 

She  laughs  lightly  as  she  asks  her  questions,  but  th^re 
is  no  answering  mirth  in  De  Valence*s  dark,  handsome 
eyes. 

'*  I  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  fashionable  world. 
I  am  neither  from  nor  for  Saratoga,  Chauncey  ;  since 
your  beautiful  face  is  seen  no  more  in  our  old,  gay 
haunts,  I  am  never  one  of  the  throng.  I  live  a  hermit's 
life,  an  existence  of  solitude,  peopled  with  but  one  image 
— yours ;  haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  one  lovely 
voice — your  own.  Chauncey,  Chauncey,  can  I  not,  will 
you  not  show  me  how  to  prove  to  you  the  terrible  love 
that  I  have  for  you  I  Ma  beSe,  1  cannot  live  without 
you.  I  come  to  you  to-night  to  oast  myself,  my  hope  of 
heaven*  my  all,  at  your  little  feet.  Let  them  not  prove 
cruel  and  tread  ruthlessly  npcm  the  heart  that,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  implores  so  humbly  for  a  little  love,  a 
little  forbearance.  Oh^  Chauncey,  as  my  wife  you  would 
be  so  happy  !  Every  tear  should  be  kissed  for  ever 
awi^,  every  grief  turned  into  joy  !** 

''  Hush  !  hush  r'  she  ooriea*  sprim^pg  from  her  seat 
and  easting  from  her  with  weank  the  white  and  hand- 
some hand  of  tha  man  who  kneela  before  her. 

'*  Henri  de  Vale2kce»  it  cannot  be !  How  many  times  do 
you  wish  to  hear  from  my  lips  the  same  old  response, 
•  I  cannot  love  you  *?** 

"Again  and  again  and  again  !  I  can  wait  years — Hsten 
to  '  No '  for  a  thousand  times,  so  that  in  the  end  I  hear 
you  say  to  me  'Tea' !"  he  exclaims,  catching  at  the  hem 
of  her  robe. 

"  Then  I  must  say  the  words  that  your  persistence 
forces  me  to,  in  order  to  compel  you  to  resign  all  hope 
or  expectation  of  winning  my  heart.  I  not  only  do  not 
love  you,  but  I  despise  you,  I  loathe  you,  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  come  anywhere  near  me,  or  to  breathe  the  air  I 
breathe  I  Do  you  understand  me  now  ?"  she  asks, 
coldly  and  quietly. 

"The  language  is  certainly  sufficiently  emphatic,"  he 
iplies,  i^owly  rising  from  his  kneeling  posture,  and  re- 


garding her  with  eyes  still  full  of  passionate  admiratioii. 
Am  I  deformed  ?  a  thief  ?  a  murderer  ?  worse  than  other 
men  ?    Chauncey,  why  do  you  so  hate  me  T* 

There  is  an  infinitude  of  pathos  and  tenderness  in  tLo 
softly  modulated  voice. 

"Why  ? — ^why  does  one  shiver  at  the  approach  of  & 
snake,  or  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  tiger  ?" 

"And  you  compare  me  to  these  things,  Chauncey 
Strafford,  simply  because  I  have  dared  to  lift  up  my 
^y«s  and  love,  nay,  worship,  you  ?" 

miere  is  a  dangerous,  cold  smile  on  his  mouth,  and 
his  lips  quiver  as  he  speaks. 

"  I  compare  you  to  them,  because  I  think  that  certain 
characteristics  of  theirs  you  share  with  them.  Look 
back  a  little  into  your  life.  Monsieur  de  Valence,  and  see 
if  the  way  is  stndght — if  there  are  no  crooked  tuns 
to  the  pleasant  paths  you  have  trod  ?" 

"  My  conscience  is  clear,"  he  responds,  with  easy'graoe. 

"  Will  you  leave  me  ?"  the  girl  cries  at  last,  goaded 
beyond  her  strength. 

"  No  !  At  least,  supposing  that  I  should  decline  to  so 
far  oblige  you*  what  then  ?" 

"  'What  then  V "  she  echoes,  haughtily,  straightening 
her  beautiful,  figure  to  its  full  height.  "  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  such  an  impossibility  ;  in  any  event,  I  will  pre- 
clude it  by  informing  you  that  when  I  marry  " — how  hol- 
low and  horrible  the  mere  words  sound  in  Chaunc^ 
Strafford's  ears  no  living  being  ever  can  guess — "it  will 
be  because  I  believe  the  man  loves  me  and  not  my 
money." 

"  Chauncey  Strafford  !  By  Heaven  \  no  woman  should 
say  that  to  me  but  you,  and  not  even  you,  without  re- 
taliation ;  there  and  there,  and  there  T* 

He  catches   her  in  his  relentless  arms  and 
burning  kisses  upon  her  white,  agonised  face. 

"  At  least  I  leave  those  kisses  on  your  lips  to  remind 
you  that  I  loved  you  I" 

De  Valence  flings  her  from  him  and  mshes  from  the 
room  in  a  frenzy  of  passion  and  anger  ;  returning  for  his 
gloves  a  moment  later,  he  beholds  Adele  standing  where 
he  had  last  beheld  her  cousin. 

"  Why,  Monsieur  de  Valence,  it  is  an  age  since  I  saw 
you  I"  she  exclaims,  brightly,  extending  her  hand  in  cor- 
dial welcome.  "  Does  Chauncey — does  my  cousin  know 
that  you  are  here  ?" 

"I  have  just  parted  from  her.  Miss  Adele." 

"Ah,  then  I  will  not  detain  you.  After  the  rose, 
another  flower  !"  she  points  to  the  cluster  of  violets  at 
her  throat  with  an  arch  and  meaning  smile.  "  Well,  I  am 
glad  to  have  had  a  glimpse  of  you,  but  you  are  not  look- 
ing well.  Monsieur  de  Valence  I"  Adele  lays  her  cool 
finger-tips  lightly  on  his  arm,  and  her  voice  with  its  very 
^kscinating  foreign  accent  is  very  caressanie.  "  What  has 
happened  ?    Nothing  dreadful,  I  trust  ?" 

"  Dreadful  ?  Well,"  he  answers,  harshly,  "  Miss  Adele, 
your  cousin  has  scorned  my  heart  and  my  hand  for  the 
last  time.  She  has  insulted  and  disgraced,  me  I  What 
am  I  saying  ?    I  do  not  know.    I  am  mad,  crazy  !** 

"  I  am  sorry  I"  Adele  shakes  her  pretty  head  in  deep 
concern.  "  Can  I  not  help  you  ?  Can  I  not  say  soma 
words  of  comfort  to  you  ?" 

"  Ah,  you  have  a  kind  heart  I" 

His  hand  touches  hers,  and  a  thrill  of  rapture  runs 
through  Adele  Delville's  veins,  but  his  dark  eyes  are 
looking  far  beyond  hers  into  the  space  that  is  only 
peopled  for  him  with  the  vision  of  a  fairer  face  framed 
in  golden  hair. 

,"  I  can  feel  for  a  friend,"  Adds  muimttia,  xmiain|^  hsr 
great  dark  eyes  to  his. 
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"Are  you  are  good  and  gentle,  but  what  do  you  know 
of  the  bitterness  of  such  words  as  I  have  listened  to  ?  It 
has  been  bad  enough  to  be  rejected  courteously  many 
times,  but  at  the  last,  when  I  haye  laid  my  heart's  best  at 
a  woman's  feet,  to  be  spumed,  to  be  scorned — ^to  be  told 
that  I  am  seeking  the  heiress  rather  than  the  woman,  it 
is  too  much  I  Pray  Heaven  I  Mademoiselle  Adele,  that 
you  never  are  loved  as  I  have  loved,  lor  such  love 
sometimes  turns  to  hate." 

Henri  de  Valence's  voice  is  sharp  and  almost  venom- 
ous as  he  strides  up  and  down  the  room. 

Adele  Delville's  cheeks  flush  to  a  richer  crimson  as 
she  echoes  in  a  low,  contemptuous  tone  the  one  word  : 

"  Heiress  r 

"Yes.  I  put  it  to  you,  her  cousin,  her  friend,  the 
companion  of  her  girlhood,  can  you  blame  me  if  in  place 
of  the  passion  I  felt  for  Chauncey  Strafford  one  hour  ago, 
a  singular  hatred  stirs  through  all  my  being  ?  She  has 
blasted  my  life.  John  Strafford  told  me  that  she  should 
be  my  wife,  and  yet  she  repulses  me  with  loathing." 

Henri  de  Yalence  is  remembering  ascertain  ev^iing  not 
long  before  John  Strafford's  death,  when  the  old  man 
swore  to  him  that  the  paper  he  held  in  his  trembling 
hand  at  that  moment  would  make  Chaunoey  his  wife, 
and  Adele  by  a  strange  coincidence  is  recalling  the  read- 
ing of  a  certain  codicil,  and  a  wild  wedding  to  which 
she  was  witness  not  so  many  months  ago. 

"Friend  1"  she  repeats,  curling  her  scarlet  lip  in  de- 
rision. 

"Is  she  not?  What  has  Chauncey  done  to  youf' 
cries  Henri,  excitedly. 

For  a  moment  Adele  hesitates — only  a  moment — and 
then  she  decides  to  risk  all,  and  strike  out  and  see 
what  fair  or  foul  fortune  has  in  store  for  such  women 
as  she  —  bold,  unscrupulous,  jealous — bloving  this  man 
with  all  the  strength  of  an  ardent  nature. 

"Done  to  me?"  she  cries,  in  an  anguished  voice. 
"  She  has  robbed  me  of  my  right,  she  has  made  of  me 
almost  a  beggar  in  this  house  which  should  be  mine,  she 

has liisten.  Monsieur  de  Yalence,  and  then  judge  if 

cousin  Chauncey  Strafford  can  ever  be  aught  than  my 
my  enemy  and  yours  I" 

In  a  low  and  stealthy  whisper  Adele  recounts  every 
circumstance  and  incident  down  to  the  most  minute  of 
that  fatal  night  of  early  March.  With  cruel  exactitude 
she  omits  not  one  jot,  one  syllable,  one  look  or  motion 
connected  with  the  remarkable  events  of  the  evening 
preceding  her  uncle's  funeral. 

Henri  de  Yalence  listens — listens  with  a  growing  and 
terrible  purpose^a  fierce  and  dauntless  design  deepen- 
ing on  his  handsome  face. 

She  has  ft«««*i^,  and  one  glance  into  that  face  tells 
Adele  DelviOe  that  «he  has  cast  her  chance  upon  a 
mere  thread  <A  hope,  and  that  she  has  won. 

"  Adele," he  says,  gprasping  her  arm,  "we  are  both 
duped,  wronged ;  we  have  a  cause  in  common.  You,^ 
mulcted  of  a  superb  fortune  ;  I,  disdained  in  favor  of 
a  nameless  scamp  I  Is  there  no  redress  for  us  ?"  he 
whispers,  cautiously,  in  the  girl's  ear. 

Adele  is  well  satisfied  that  here  is  her  kindred  spirit, 
ftnd  thai  her  good  days  are  nigh  at  hand. 

"  There  is,"  she  says.  "  Chauncey  may  marry.  Judge 
Asheton  will  keep  her  miserable  secret,  but  so  help  me 
Heaven  I  /will  not !" 

"  Marry  I"  ,De  Yalence  exclaims,  ironically.  "  She  will 
never  marry.    Chaunoey  Strafford  has  no  heart." 

«<  Aha !  You  do  not  know  my  cousin  as  I  do.  Women 
can  read  each  others'  hearts  chapter  by  chapter,  page  by 
pageCidf  whece  yjoru  men  see  only  the  unblemished  blank. 


Chaunoey  has  gone  out  a  little  of  late.  There  are  all  her 
old  adorers — ^you  know  how  many — and  there  are  num- 
berless new  ones.  Not  long  since  she  met  Philip  Dacre, 
whom  every  one  is  raving  over,  and  I  can  assure  you 
my  lady  iceberg  was  not  as  insensible  as  she  may  ap- 
pear to  you." 

"You  think  that  she  would  marry  and  risk " 

"  What  ?  Absolutely  nothing,  from  her  standpoint. 
The  judge  would  never  betray  her.  Whom  else  has  she 
to  fear  $at>e  me?  No  ;  all  the  trouble  will  lie  here.  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  persuade  her  to  mingle  in  society,  or 
to  receive  the  visits  of  gentlemen,  especially  those  of  a 
man  whom  she  fears  she  may  learn  to  love  ;  but  once 
involve  Chauncey  Strafford's  heart,  and  then,  trust  me, 
her  head  will  go  with  it." 

"But  how " 

"  Leave  all  to  me.  Ah,  Henri,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  pity  you.  Bemember  that  we  work  together,  but 
that  I  care  more  for  avenging  the  slight  that  you  have 
received  at  this  woman's  hands  than  for  the  money  that 
will  inevitably  be  mine." 

"  Then  do  I  understand  that  you  honestly  believe  thcit 
your  cousin  will  love,  will  marry  ?" 

"Infallibly.  I  tell  you,  Henri  de  Y^^nce^I  am  a 
woman,  and  one  who  has  loved,"  sl^^liays,  lowl^,  pass- 
ing her  hand  wearily  across  her  bj6w,  *>and  I  knov  a 
woman  who  can  and  will  love  when/'^jmd  her.  Leaver  ^e 
rest  to  me.  Can  you  not  trust  me  ?f  Anjrjjgv^Jtfi^s  Straf- 
ford and  me  at  N6wi>ort    Let  me  $ee  I    Bay  next  week  " 


-  h  i 
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Adkt.tc  had  oonquered,  conquered  in  everyiiiing.  They 
were  at  Newport. 

Philq>  Dacre  was  at  Newport,  so  was  Henri  de  Yalence. 
Moreover,  day  by  day  Chaunoey  was  yielding  to  her 
lover's  fascinations,  and  the  marquis  was  daily  more 
tender  to  the  dark-eyed  Adele. 

She  appeared  to  be  able  to  coax  her  cousin  into  any- 
thing, and  to-night  Chauncey  was  at  Philip  Dacre's 
ball,  waltzing  with  Philip's  arms  about  her,  watched 
by  Adele  uid  Henri  as  a  cat  would  watch  a  mouse. 

Wearied  by  the  heat  within,  he  has  led  her  out  into 
the  fascinating  gardens. 

"  Chauncey,"  cries  Philip  Dacre,  "  I  can  stand  this  no 
longer.  My  darling,  my  darling,  you  act  as  thougU  there 
were  some  frightful  barrier  between  us."      •  • 

"And^if  there  were  ?"  the  girl  says,  with  wild,  wide 
eyes,  as  she  sinks  into  a  garden-chair. 

"  But  there  cannot  be,  there  is  not  I  Dear  little  girl, 
there  are  blots  in  my  past,  God  knows,  as  Hiere  are  in 
most  men's,  but  my  love  for  you  has  cleansed  me  of  every 
sin,  I  think,  and  yours  for  me.  Oh,  Chaunoey,  you  can 
never  unsay  that  one  sweet  word  you  spoke  to  me  not 
ten  minutes  ago  in  the  ballroom — ^never  I  Your  *  Yes ' 
will  outlive  and  outweigh  ten  thousand  'Noes.'  Does 
anything  trouble,  worry  you  ?  Tell  it  to  me.  I  would 
relieve  you  of  every  burden,  every  care,  however  petty, 
and  I  know  that  I  can  reason  away  my  love's^  prejudices 
against  me,  whatever  they  may  be." 

"I  have  no  prejudice  against  you,"  she  exclaims,  in  a 
strained,  low  voice.  **  Philip,  it  is  myself,  my  wretched, 
miserable  self." 

"  Impossible  I  Chauncey,  if  you  love  mo,  what  mat- 
ters anything  else  on  earth  or  in  heaven  ?" 

"  Hush-h-h  1"  she  says,  laying  her  hand  gently  across 
his  lips. 

And  then,  as  the  fast,  sweet  kisses  &I1  upon  it,  she 
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Bhrinkg  away  again,  and  rasing,  walks  off  a  litUe,  plnok- 
ing  flowers  nnoonsoioiisl j  as  she  goes. 

*«Channoey  r 

Philip  Daore  does  not  rise  and  follow  her,  but  his  tone 
is  fall  of  repressed,  terrible  strength. 

She  turns  her  face  toward  him,  and  stands  stilL 

''Yon  mnst  answer  me,"  he  says,  "and  that  answer 
mnst  be  a  promise  to  become  m j  wife.  Child,  I  love  you 
— yon  love  me !  It  is  so  seldom  that  in  this  world  the  man 
and  the  woman  who  are  made  for  each  other  meet,  that 


losing  my  wits»  Mr.  Dacre.     Let  us  go  back  into  the 
ballroom,  and  see  if  I  can  And  them.    Ck>me  !" 

*<  Channoey,  see  here !"  Philip  Dacre's  voice  is  fnH  of 
entreaty  and  command  ; ''  were  yon  the  yOeet  ainner  that 
walks  Uie  earth,  did  yonr  heart  show  a  record  as  black  as 
the  stormiest  midnight,  yon  wonld  still  be  too  good  for 
me,  and  yon  are  only  magnifying  some  childish  escapade 
into  an  enormity.  Tmst  me,  my  darling !  Into  my  bands 
commit  it  all  and  rest  in  my  arms.  When  yon  say  that 
yon  love  me,  heaven  and  earth,  the  past,  the  presoit  and 
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no  idle  whim,  or  caprice,  or  idea  of  yours  should  thwart 
it  Say,  my  love,  that  yon  love  me  well  enough  to 
marry  me!" 

She  draws  nearer  to  him,  slips  behind  the  rustic  sofa 
on  which  he  sits,  and,  leaning  above  him,  her  elbows  on 
the  rough  wood,  places  her  hands  lightly  on  his  head. 

"Philip,"  she  says,  in  an  odd  voice,  "if  I  were  a 
criminal  would  you  love  me  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  answers,  firmly. 

"  If  som^  day,  some  horrible  day,  you  awoke  and  heard 

the  world  call  your  wife Oh,  I  know  not  what  I  am 

saying  I"    She  bursts  into  a  loud,  harsh  laugh.     "I  am 


the  eternal  future  are  rounded  in  the  compass,  of  ttioae 
three  words !" 

Chauncey*8  blue  eyes  dilate,  a  fearful  strugg^  li.Cf^uig 
on  within  her  heart  and  brain.  Her  cheeks  hljyiN^  :,tnd 
turn  to  rose  ;  her  lips  quiver  ;  she  hears  a  f o 
thinks,  in  abject  terror,  "  Can  this  be  the 
bom  wretch  she  Ims  married^  come  to  datv  ] 
simtch  her  from  bliss  into  perdijdon  ?"  Buti 
dies  away — some  passing  attendant ;  and  stil^'i 
the  haunting  vision  pursues  her,  as  it  ever  baa  i 
fatal  night,  Chauncey  drops  her  clasped  hands  Itt  i 
,  of  her,  and  sinks  on  her  knees  at  Philip  Daan'i  fwt 
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"Take  me,"  she  whispers,  "  take  me  away,  far  away — 
and — if— I  suffer  some  day — and  cause — ^you— to— suffer, 
too,  oil,  my  love  I  remember— that  I  love — you  !" 

In  a  second  she  is  gathered  to  his  heart,  and  his  kisses 
are  raining  down  upon  her  lips. 

A  footfall  on  the  path,  and  coming  toward  them  half  a 
dozMi  merry  dancers  seeking  the  cool  night-air  after  the 
heat  of  the  ballroom. 

Sauntering  slowly  after  them  is  Judge  Asheton,  with  a 
careless  smile  on  his  face  which»  howev^,  quickly  fades 
ai  his  glance  zesta  upon  Ghaoxieey  Strafford  and  her 
oompanicm.  / 

**  Ton  I«ok  pal^  Ghame^ — 01 !  Are  yoa  not  ftifrKng 
wiU  T*  tiba  jvdg*  aaka,  anxioiQalj,  taking  tiiA  young  girl's 
tnnbliBg  haDi^  iil  fanu**  .    . 

^Sbe  ift  w«ak»  aorvoufc  The  heat — ^that  room  is  luffo- 
cstiBg,'*  Philip  saya  '*  I  will  go  and  fetch  MisaStcaflbzd 
an  iee  or  some  sherbet." 

*'  What  ia  it,  ddld  ?"  the  judge  asks,  quickly,  as  soon 
as  Dfo.  Daere  is  out  of  sight  '*Has  anything  hap- 
pened?" 

"  No,  no,  no  I  Yes  I  Oh,  judge,  have  mercy  on  me — 
have  pity  !  Ton  were  wiaer  than  L  Tou  knew  life  and 
life's  chances  better  than  I  when  I  stood  on  my  pin- 
nacle of  pride  and  self-reliance  that  miserable  night 
last  March." 

**What  is  it  ?  Speak  !  Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense. 
Has  the  man " 

*'  No,  no  I— a  thousand  times  no  !"  Chaunoey  exclaims, 
in  h<Hrror-stricken  tones. 

/'  What  then  ?    Channcey,  it  is  not  possibLe  that " 

«*But  it  is  r  sha  says,  fiercely.  <'It  is  possible  that  I 
am  loved  as  I  wmdd  be,  and  that  I  love  aa  I  never 
dreamed  of  lovmg^that  I  hava  promised   to   become 

Phil^  Daoze's  wilB--^iat 8ee»  I  will  not  quit  my 

knata  until  you.  proouae  ma  to  be  silanl  It  is  not  much 
to  ask,  and  to  the  womaa  who  asks  it  of  yoa  it  means 
Wfm,  paaM^  happiness,  protaetion,  husband,  home. 
Quick  t  I  hear  footstapa,  and  mnlsaa  you  say  '  Tea '  I 
will  not  BM.*^ 

^^Risa,  rise  T  oriea  tibft  ju4ga»  in  a  voice  choked  with 
emotion.  *'  YeB»  I  will  be  silei^ — '  silent,'  which  means 
the  first  lureath  ol  dishonor  that  ever  tarnished  James 
Asliaton's  ftdr  name  and  I^bm  T 

Ghaimoey  stands  eraet^  palEd  aa  the  rosea  blowing 
beaida  her,  but  with  a  smila  on  her  fiun  aa  she  turns 
to  great  her  lover. 

"Sha  haa  tcM  yo«,  sirrDaore  ssgrs  to  the  judge, 
althoac^  Ida  eyea  are  faatenad  oa  Stialfiird's  fiusa. 

*' ISba  h«i  ttdd  me,"*  ^a  ohi  MSBi  repeats,  extending  hk 
hand.  **  I— I  ocngmtalata  jon  T  And  ha  tuna  sway 
hia  head. 

'<Who  ia  io  ba  eoiignfadatad?     Whai  n   it?     No 
secrets — no  seerata  P  Ad^'a  fnA,  den 
voice,  as  she  ^>pean  Ta—wwy  qq  HieBrTs  arm. 

«^I  Miss  Divine,  am.  thejnaa  aibowa  all  others^  for 
Chaoncey  Straffioad  haa  promised  ta  >>*>*^«n^  my  wifia^'* 


Chaftbr  rv. 

Chauncbt's  wedding-day.  Early  in  the  morning  she 
received  from  her  lover  a  small  packet  and  a  line  hastily 
scrawled  across  the  envelope : 

**  I  retnm  your  own ;  do  not  open  this  until  after  we  are 
married.  Philip.** 

Surely,  <m  a  lovelier  bride  eyes  never  gazed  when 
Chauncey  Strafford,  leaning  on  the  judge's  arm,  entered 
lae  room. 


The  music  was  hushed,  and  silence  fell  over  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  as  the  solemn  words  <^  the  Episcopal 
ritual  were  uttered  in  Dr.  Thompson's  deep,  sonorous 
tones.  -      .    - 

'*If  any  man  can  show  just  cause  why  they  may  not 
lawfnlly  be  joined  together,  let  him  now  sp^Jt,  or  else 
hereafter  for  ever  hold  his  peace." 

The  almost  imperoeptible  pause  that  invariably  fd- 
Iowa  this  sentence  in  the  marriage  oeremcmy  was  on  this 
occasion,  alas!  filled 

As  Dr;  Thompson  was  repeatiag  it,  Aa  dark  eyes  of 
Henri  de  Talenoe  sought  the  faee  of  Miss  Dalville.  A 
saila  of  tziunph,  one  might  say,  played  about  her  lips, 
and  no  sooner  waa  the  sentence  apoken,  Uum  Adele  took 
a  step  lorward,  and,  gazing  straif^itly  into  the  htem  of  fts 
l»ide,  she  said,  in  a  clear,  murmuiBg  voioe  and  with 
«reot  head: 

'*I  can.  Chaunoey  Strafiford  is  abready  a  married 
woman.  I  can  prove  against  her  the  erime  oi  tngamyr 
and  then  she  glanced  at  the  bridegroom. 

Philip  Dacre's  face  was  ashy  pale,  and  his  firm  lip  set 
He  looked  haggard,  as  a  man  brought  suddenly  &ce 
to  face  with  unsuspected  death  might  look. 

T^th  cruel  exactitude,  she  rehearsed  every  inddent 
from  the  night  of  her  cousin's  first  marriage  down  to 
the  present  moment,  scarcely  pausing  for  breath,  her 
gpreat  eyea  dilating,  as  she  gazed  at  Henri  de  Yalenea 

At  last,  her  terrible  tale  finished,  there  was  one  mo- 
ment's terrible  pause.  Philip  Dacre,  his  arm  about  his 
bride,  stepped  forward  and  spoke : 

**  My  friends,  one  moment,  let  me  detain  yon  to  listen 
to  a  litUe  story  of  my  telling,  perhaps  to  the  full  as 
dramatic  as  Miss  Delville's,  although  in  it  I  do  not  i^ 
the  spy.  When  I  first  came  to  America,  nearly  a  year 
ago  now,  lencountered  in  the  streets  several  times  a  lady 
whose  face,  once  seen,  haunted  me  as  no  woman's  face 
has  ever  done  before  or  sinoe.  I  could  procure  no  in- 
troducticm,  nor  could  I  discover  who  die  was.  One 
night,  as  I  was  returning  from  a  game  of  cards  at  my 
club,  very  muddy,  very  wet,  with  my  ulster  colltf 
turned  up  over  my  ears,  and  my  crush  hat  pulled 
down  over  my  eyes,  I  was  accosted  by  an  aged  man,  and 
bidden  to  enter  a  certain  house  for  Heaven's  sake !  Hav- 
ing ever  been  of  an  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  having 
led  a  wild  life,  full  of  all  sorts  of  haps  and  mishaps,  over 
half  the  civilized  world,  I  unhesitatin^y  accepted  this 
respectable  old  man's  rather  sudden 'invitation.  MisB 
DelviUe  has  spared  me  the  recital  of  the  reat  of  my  story 
save  thia  :  I  emt  from  Chaunoey  Straffcnrd's  keada  golden 
lock  of  her  hair.  Here  it  i&  It  has  lain  next  mj  heart 
ever  since.  Chaunoey,"  he  cries,  turning  to  tte  <H"^g 
girl,  "  the  packet  I  sent  yosi  tliis  morning  I  Qoadcr  It 
oantaina  tiie  money  which  jon  gave  me  thai  ni^kl  aafaag 
ago  I  My  wife  I  my  wife  r  at  last  I  Have  I  not  kaft  tte 
bond  ?  I  was  the  man  whom  you,  judges  mimm^mJL  \o 
thia  woman." 

Adele  kn^t  for  pardon  before  her  courau  Oaald 
Chauncey  refuae  it  when  her  own  happiness  waa  so  eosi- 
plete  ?  She  forgave  everything,  and  bestowed  part  «f 
her  fortune  on  her  cousin,  whom  DeYalenoe  inmkedi- 
ately  sought  in  marriage,  and  won,  it  is  needleaa  to  wM, 
The  poor  old  judge  walks  once  more  erect  amoog  Ms 
fellowmen,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Dacre  are  twa  of 
the  happiest  people  in  this  wide,  wide  wodd. 


Hb  who  is  false  to  present  duty  breaks  a  thread  in 
the  loom,  and  will  see.  the  effect  when  the  weaving  of 
a  lifetime  is  unravelei'^'^'^^^^^  ^ 


CHARLES  MA  THE  WS. 
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THE  MASTER  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
By  John  Dsknis. 

Hi  cannot  ¥ralk,  he  oaxmot  speak, 

Nothing  he  knows  of  books  and  men; 
He  is  the  weakest  ot  the  weak. 

And  has  not  strong^  to  hold  a  pen. 
He  has  no  pocket,  and  no  purse, 

Nor  ever  yet  has  owned  a  penny; 
But  has  more  riches  than  his  nurse, 

Because  he  wants  not  any. 

He  rules  his  parents  by  a  cry, 

And  holds  them  oaptlTe  by  a  smile— 
A  despot,  strong  through  infancy, 

A  king,  firom  lack  of  guile. 
He  lies  upon  his  back  and  crows. 

Or  loolcs  with  grays  eyes  on  his  mother— 
What  can  he  mean  ?    But  I  suppose 

They  understand  each  other. 

Indoors  or  out,  early  or  late. 

There  is  no  limit  to  his  sway; 
For,  wrapt  In  baby  robes  of  state. 

He  govems  night  and  day. 
Kisses  he  takes  as  rightful  due, 

And,  Turk-like,  has  his  slaves  to  dress  him. 
His  subjects  bend  before  him  too — 

I'm  one  of  them.    God  bless  him  I 


DISCOVERT  OF  AN  ANCIENT  BRITISH 
SHIP  AT  BRIGG,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Soke  excavations  were  made  recently  in  a  field  adjoin- 
ing the  Brigg  Gas  Works  for  a  new  gas  receiver,  and  some 
three  feet  below  the  surface  the  workmen  came  npon 
what  thej  supposed  was  a  large  piece  of  oak,  but  it  was 
soon  found  to  be  a  very  long  boat  of  supposed  ancient 
British  oiigin.  The  head  of  the  vessel  was  slightly 
damaged,  but,  excavating  more  carefully,  the  whole  of 
the  boat  was  laid  bare,  and  was  found  to  be  cut  out  of 
a  solid  piece  of  oak  48  feet  long.  It  has  been  carefully 
lifted  from  its  bed,  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  W. 
Stevenson,  of  Scarborough  :  **  The  tree  itself  is  the  finest 
stick  of  oak  I  have  ever  seen,  and  there  is  no  tree  grow- 
ing in  England  to-day  that  is  its  equaL  The  straight, 
even  growth  and  the  enormous  length  of  the  trunk  before 
any  branches  present  themselves  imply  that  it  grew  in 
some  forest  or  soil  highly  favorable  to  its  development 
The  diameter  at  the  butt  is  about  5  feet  8  inches  ;  at 
the  first  branch,  which  was  nearly  50  feet  above  the 
ground,  it  is  about  4  feet  9  inches,  and  throughout 
this  length  it  is  as  straight  and  uniform  as  if  turned  in 
a  lathe.  These  figures  represent  the  tree  after  being 
divested  of  its  bark  and  sapwood,  which,  combined, 
would  be  4  to  6  iiiohes  in  thickness,  the  sapwood  of 
oak  being  worthless  for  any  purpose. 

''The  trunk  of  this  tree,  measured  over  the  bark, 
contained  between  900  and  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  when 
dressed  for  converting  into  this  vessel  cont>ained  700 
cubic  feet.  The  log  was  flattened  on  the  top  for  *'  dig- 
ging out,"  which  has  been  performed  in  a  very  work- 
manlike manner  with  the  ax  or  adze.  The  head  or  prow 
is  rounded  off  somewhat  blunt,  and  gives  one  the  impres- 
sion of  its  being  used  as  a  ram.  The  stem  end  is  sloped 
or  beveled,  the  excavations  being  carried  through,  and  a 
plank  end  fitted  in,  the  planks  being  fitted  into  grooves 
wrought  in  the  inside  face  of  the  vessel.  As  this  plank 
end  of  the  vessel  was  fixed  in  a  perpendicular  position  it 
follows  that  the  sides,  being  sloped  or  beveled,  projected 
some  distance  beyond.  These  projections  beyond  the 
stem  boards  have  the  appearance  of  brackets  intended 
to  support  a  raised  deck  or  seat.    Toward  the  top  edges 


there  are  large  holes  pierced  through  the  wood  ;  at  first 
sight  I  thought  these  might  have  been  used  for  mooring 
the  vessel,  but  I  am  now  of  opinion  they  have  been  laced 
through  with  ropes  or  cords  to  bind  in  the  sides  and 
press  them  to  the  plank  ends.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  toward  the  centre,  there  are  othMNioles,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  I  cannot  conceive.  They  are  too  small  and 
square  -  through  the  wood  to  have  been  used  by  oars. 
The  floor  of  the  boat  is  upward  of  40  feet  long  kbLSl  4  feet 
wide,  perfectly  flat  and  level,  and  without  any  signs  of  a^ 
mast  being  fixed  therein.  The  sides  are  hewn  quite  per- 
pendicular, and  toward  the  stem  there  are  some  brackets 
left  in  the  solid  wood  as  if  to  support  the  ends  of  a  seat. 
There  is  a  hollow  at  the  head  aa  if  for  a  bowsprit,  and 
near  to  this  was  a  piece  of  crooked  oak  somewhat-  partak- 
ing in  shape  of  an  elephant's  tusk.  Nothing  has  been 
found  in  the  boat^  except  some  pieces  of  Scotch  fir,  but 
near  it  were  some  ourioua  bones,  which  have  sot  been 
identified. 

'*  Such,  then,  is  this  finest  and  most  perfect  ancient 
British  vessel  that  has  ever  been  found ;  the  size  of  it 
impresses  it  as  regal,  a  Great  Harry  of  its  time ;  and 
when  manned  with  its  rowers  or  paddlers  it  must  have 
presented  a  strange  sight  fioating  on  the  great  estuary 
of  the  Humber. 

**  The  vessel  lay  at  right  angles  to  and  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  Biver  Ancholme,  which  discharges  itself  into 
the  Humber  at  Ferriby  Sluice,  and  as  the  stem  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  head,  it  had  the  appearance  of 
being  stranded  or  beached  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  it  must  have  sunk  into  the  soft  silt,  oosec,  or 
marine  warp,  which  rising  by  degprees  wholly  enveloped 
it.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  upper  part  was  never  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  or  it  would  have  perished,  and 
the  lower  part  only,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  dia* 
coveries,  would  have  been  preserved. 

"It  is  only  a  few  years  since  a  wooden  causeway  was 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  excavation ;  it  was 
some  feet  below  the  land  surfttce,  and  apparently  crossed 
the  valley  of  the  Ancholme  before  that  river  was  con- 
fined within  its  banks.  This  causeway  was  composed  of 
squared  balks  of  oak  about  15  feet  long  fuid  10  inches 
square,  the  ends  being  bored  for  pegs  or  stakes,  which 
iifcere  driven  into  the  subsoil  to  prevent  the  fabric  from 
rising  with  the  tidal  waters.'' 


CHARLES  MATHEWS. 

The  elder  Mathews,  the  miraculous  mimic^  married 
first  a  Miss  Strong,  who  died  young,  without  offspring. 
On  her  deathbed  she  joined  the  hands  of  her  husband 
and  her  friend  Miss  Jackson,  saying,  '*You  two  are 
to  be  married."  This  was  wholly  unexpected,  as  the 
parties  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  ever  being  so  re- 
lated. The  husband,  indeed,  was  angry,  and  thought 
that  Miss  Jackson  was  deeply  offended. 

However,  they  did  marry,  and  their  only  child  was 
Charles  James  Mathews,  educated  for  an  architect  and 
surveyor,  which  business  he  practiced  in  London.  His 
histrionic  powers  were  chiefly  developed  in  Italy,  where 
he  was  an  immense  favorite  with  the  family  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Normandy. 

His  health  was  so  fragile  that,  one  evening,  as  he  was 
carried  out  of  a  London  theatre,  Madame  Yestris  re- 
marked :  **  Poor  young  man  I  Who  is  he  ?  He  cannot 
live  long."  Yet  he  lived  to  be  her  husband  for  eighteen 
years,  and  for  longer  as  the  husband  of  his  second  wife. 

This  lady  was  the  divorced  wife  of  an  American  actor. 
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JBIMNE  D'ABC'B  HOUBB  AT  DOMBBKY. 

named  Davenport,  and  the  marriage  took  place  in 
America.  Davenport  assaulted  Mathews  in  the  street  at 
New  York,  which  caused  mnch  sensation.  Mathews  was 
somewhat  injured,  but  acted  the  same  night. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mathews  were  very  popular 
in  Melbourne. 

A  piece  called  ''Mj  Awful  Dad  "  carried  him 
triumphantly  through  the  closing  year  or  two 
of  his  life,  but  he  was  melancholy,  like  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Reeve  says  Mathews  was  surprisingly  thin, 
quite  a  skeleton.  When  carried  to  the  hearse, 
in  his  coffin,  the  bearers  remarked  that  he  was 
lighter  than  a  young  girl. 

He  was  a  great  smoker  of  cigars,  and  pulled  a 
few  whiffs  just  before  he  yielded  his  last  breath. 
His  pluck  was  remarkable.  He  fainted  one 
night,  in  Glasgow,  just  before  going  on  the 
stage.  The  doctor  said  he  would  fidl  down 
dead  in  the  piece  if  he  insisted  ofL  acting ;  but 
he  did,  and  amused  the  people  enormously. 
The  doctor  said  this  was  only  a  flash  in  the  pan 
and  he  would  die  next  day — but  he  didn't. 

Exhuming  the  old  records  of  his  life,  we  find 
that  his  marriage  with  Madame  Yestris  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  his  mother,  who,  although  an 
actress,  was  a  lady  of  very  strict  piety,  and 
Charles  had  to  report  regularly  to  her  on  how 
he  kept  up  reading  the  Bible. 


FOOTPRINTS  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC 

WiR  get  nearer  to  the  personality  of  the  good 
or  the  great  when  we  see  the  actual  scenes  they 
saw  ;  the  dwellings  in  which  they  lived  and  their 
surroundings.  When  we  follow  the  paths  that 
those  have  trod  who  have  left  *'  footprints  on 
the  sands  of  time,"  we  seem  to  read  our  history 
over  again,  written  in  illuminated  text.  It  is 
most  satisfactory  where  the  places  have  not 
changed,  as  is  the  case  with  Domr^my,  where 
Jeanne  d'Arc  opened  her  baby  eyed  one  Epiphany 
morning,  476  years  ago.    We  saw.it  in  October 


when  the  trees  were  golden 
with  Autumn  foliage.  The 
"  Route  Nationale  "  is  lined 
with  gray  poplars,  and  the 
broad  current  of  the  Meuse 
winds  like  a  silver  ribbon 
among  millstreams  and  rivu- 
lets that  have  no  name  be- 
yond the  hills  among  which 
they  bubble  forth. 

The  little  village  of  Dom- 
r€my  nestles  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill  that  slopes  away  into 
vineyards.  The  same  kind 
of  cattle,  some  black  and 
white,  others  dove  -  colored, 
are  grazing  in  the  same 
meadows  as  when  the  child 
Jeanne  led  them  to  the 
pasture  so  many  years  ago. 
Children,  in  white  caps  and 
blue  pinafores,  are  rushing 
out  of  school  We  stand 
on  the  bridge  and  look  into 
the  sparkling  tide  of  the 
Mouse  and  fancy  Jeanne 
there,  dreaming  her  dreams  and  hearing  the  mystic 
voices.  Here  is  the  little  green  orchard  that  Bastien 
Lepage  has  introduced  into  his  picture  of  the  maid. 
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She  stands  under  a  tree  in  the  bloom  of  Spring  with 
half-averted  face.    She  has  seen  the  vision,  and  is  fall 
of  revereooe  and  self-qneetioning.    The  cottage  home  is 
in  the  baokgronnd. 
We  stop  at  the  church,  whose  tiled  roof  and  gabled 


Jeanne  nsed  so  often.  Before  thia  hang  the  th^ee  cords 
attached  to  the  bells.  Jeanne  loved  the  bells,  and  always 
heard  her  "voices "more  dearlj  when  they  were  ring- 
ing. Above  the  stand  for  the  wax  tapers  is  a  modem 
oil  painting  of  Jeanne  kneeling  at  a  chair  by  the  latticed 


JBAmnS  LBADIKO  THS  ASSAULT  ON  THS  TOUSBLLBS  AT  pBLEAMS. 


ended  tower  is  snrmonnted  by  a  plain  cross.  To  the 
left  of  the  entrance  is  a  bronze  statne  of  Jeanne,  kneeling 
with  one  hand  raised  to  heaven.  Much  is  altered  in  this 
church,  but  on  entering  we  find  hollowed  in  the  short- 
ened shaft  of  a  column  the  same  holy  water  stoup  which 


window  of  her  cottage.  There  are  various  other  pictured 
of  the  maid  in  the  church,  giving  touching  evidence  of 
the  love  and  reverence  of  the  people. 

Jeanne's  home,  like   the  few  other  cottages  left  of 
that  date,  was  built  as  strong  as  a  little  fortress.    It  is 
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a  rottgh-cast  oottage,  with  a  low,  sloping  roof,  forming 
%  kind  of  gable.  At  one  time  it  was  painted  all  over 
with  scenes  commemorating  her  life,  but  there  is  now 
no  trace  of  such  painting.  The  cottage  has  snnk  one 
step  with  the  course  of  time.  The  low  door  has  three 
escutcheons  over  it  and  above  them  a  statue  of  Jeanne. 
She  is  represented  with  her  hair  flowing  below  her 
waist.  Her  face,  seen  in  profile,  has  a  certain  calm 
•beauty  of  expression. 

The  main  beam  of  the  kitchen  has  been  hacked  bj  the 
knives  of  countless  pilgrims.  In  Jeanne's  room  are  the 
'Self -same  beams  and  wardrobe-cupboard  that  she*  used, 
«nd  the  smaller  beams  nailed^  up  to  accommodate  her 
«imple  wardrobe.  There  is  a  honeysuckle  climbing  at  the 
tiny  window.  Boses,  vines  and  cabbages  grow  together 
in  the  primitive  garden  outside.  The  nuns  who  have 
•charge  of  the  houso  tend  the  flowers,  and  a  Virginia 
creeper,  its  leaves  turned  flame-color  by  the  frost,  has 
climbed  up  among  the  sculptured  escutcheons  over  the 
door. 

The  church  is  so  near  that  Jeanne  could  hear  the 
girls*  voices  singing  while  she  knelt  in  trembling  ecstasy 
in  her  little  room.  The  nuns  say  that  she  saw  her  first 
vision  in  the  garden  in  front  of  her  own  window.  We 
gathered  a  pansy  there  for  remembrance  and  left  with  a 
better  understanding  of  Jeanne,  as  we  were  familiar  with 
her  people's  ways  and  belongings  and  had  stood  within 
the  very  walls  of  her  home.  We  left  Domr^my  by  the 
same  road  that  Jeanne  took  when,  in  obedience  to  the 
heavenly  vision,  she  forsook  her  home  to  go  out  into 
the  world.  We  passed  the  chapel  of  **  Our  Lady  of  Ber- 
mont,"  t^here  she  went  every  Saturday  to  pray.  Some 
eay  that  it  was  in  this  chapel  she  first  saw  the  vision  that 
warned  her  of  her  mission,  to  which  she  replied  she  was 
^  poor  girl  and  incapable  of  leading  an  army.  Durand 
Laxart's  house  still  stands.  He  was  Jeanne's  maternal 
uncle  who  cheered  her  heart  with  a  belief  in  her  mission, 
and  took  her  to  Yaucouleurs  to  see  the  Governor.  The 
house  looks  very  ancient,  with  two  large  archways  allow- 
ing the  passage  of  carts  to  the  back  of  ii  The  winding 
road  that  Jeanne  followed  can  be  traced  by  a  double  line 
-of  trees.  We  stopped  to  rest  by  a  wayside  chapel,  and 
looked  at  the  sunny  meadows  set  with  willows  and  t-all 
poplars,  with  a  foreground  of  bright  poppies,  harebells 
and  clover. 

Yaucouleurs  is  situated  on  the  Mouse,  in  the  midst  of  a 
flowery  valley.  Here  Jeanne  came  in  her  peasuit's  garb 
and  presented  herself  to  the  Sire  de  Baudricourt,  the 
commandant  of  the  castle.  The  ''  voices  "  had  told  her  to 
go  to  him.  There  is  little  now  left  of  this  castle  but  the 
site.  The  castle  and  town  of  Yaficonleurs  was  the  last 
shred  of  French  territory  that  Charles  had  been  able  to 
retain  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  his  kingdom. 

Jeanne's  uncle  accompanied  her  from  this  spot  to 
Toul,  where  she  saw  for  the  first  time  a  cathedral.  Toul 
is  now  a  dirty  little  town,  packed  within  walls,  but  the 
graceful,  flamboyant  cloister,  St.  Ctengoult,  resembles 
those  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  only  open  space  in 
the  city  is  in  front  of  this  cathedral  Beyond  the  ca- 
ihedral  lie  the  barracks  and  military  quarters. 

The  road  becomes  more  charming  a':  we  gain  the  high 
land.  There  are  woods  on  either  side,  and  we  can  hear 
the  horn  of  the  huntsman.  The  sycamore  leaves  lie 
thick  on  the  path — ^yellow  and  red,  and  tawny  purple. 
At  present  the  road  to  ^ancy  is  carried  across  the 
valleys  by  two  fine  viaducts  lined  with  ash-trees,  but 
they  were  not  here  when  Jeanne  journeyed  with  her 
uncle  to  the  place. 

The  bright,  gay  town  of  Nancy  has  no  great  archi- 


tectural interest.  It  looks  new,  and  the  old  things  have 
too  much  of  the  Benaissance  character  to  have  been  seen 
by  our  Jeanne.  The  Church  St.Epore  is,  according  to 
Murray,  "  old,  but  much  altered,"  and  it  looks  modem 
in  every  stone.  It  is  as  full  of  light  as  a  oonservatoty. 
The  windows  are  sheets  of  dazzling  color.  Bainbow« 
tinted  glass  is  everywhere,  and  all  breathes  the  veiy 
spirit  of  Nancy — gay,  bright  and  modem. 

But  the  Palckce  of  the  Dukes  of  Lorrame  still  remains, 
though  somewhat  altered.  It  was  to  see  and  help  with 
her  advice  a  sick  Duke  of  Lorraine  that  Jeanne  oame 
to  Nancy.  The  present  building  is  part  flamboyant  and 
Gothic  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are  some  re- 
mains of  old  walls  and  city  gates  that  are  highly  pic- 
turesque. Nancy  cherishes  no  storied  past,  so  these 
old  walls  are  being  leveled. 

From  this  place  Jeanne  returned  to  Yaucouleurs  to 
await  her  fate  with  patience.  The  defeat  at  Bouvray  was 
reported,  and  she  pressed  the  commandant  to  send  her 
to  the  Dauphin. 

We  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  maid  when,  at  last, 
she  had  leave  to  go  to  the  Dauphin.  The  way  lies 
through  the  heart  of  France,  which  was  then  for  the  most 
part  in  the  hands  of  her  enemy.  The  roads  were  infested 
with  brigands.  Portions  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Urbain, 
where  she  stopped  for  the  night,  are  still  standing. 
Gien,  high  seated  on  its  hill  above  the  Loire,  was  chosen 
as  the  spot  from  which  they  should  cross  the  stream, 
as  it  was  faithful  to  the  Dauphin.  Gien  is  now  a  dull 
little  town.  It  is  proud  of  its  potteries.  Women  are 
washing  and  beating  their  clothes  in  the  stream,  as  when 
Jeanne  left  the  shelving  hills  and  vineyards,  crossed  the 
Loire  and  went  on  through  the  poplared  levels  of  the 
south  bank. 

There  is  a  splendor  of  crimson  clover  that  seems  to 
speak  of  fertile  land  in  this  region,  but  there  is  very 
little  to  describe.     Tourists  seldom  come  here. 

We  reach  Touraine.  It  is  less  clean  and  inviting  than 
Normandy,  but  more  primitive,  and  carries  us  at  once 
to  the  Middle  Ages.  On  through  winding  lanes  we  go. 
among  fruit-trees  and  golden  pastures,  with  doves  cooing 
and  wild  birds  trilling,  as  they  did,  no  doubt,  on  the  day 
that  Jeanne  passed  under  the  avenues  of  oak  to  the 
Church  of  Ste.  Katharine  de  Fierbois  and  found  her  mi- 
raculous sword.  The  light,  delicate  spire  is  visible  from 
the  road  at  the  left.  At  this  church  Jeanne  attended 
services  three  times  on  the  same  day.  A  modem  painted 
window  shows  Ste.  Katharine,  and  beneath  is  a  picture  of 
Jeanne  with  the  vision  appearing  to  her,  and  this  inscrip- 
tion : ''  Here  Jeanne  d'Arc  took  her  sword  in  1429  to  save 
France.  Bemember  the  10th  of  May,  1429."  In  a  vault 
in  this  church  was  found  the  famous  sword  marked  with 
five  crosses.  The  crockery  in  the  little  inn  depicts  the 
story  of  Jeanne  and  how  she  hewed  the  English  in  the 
battle  of  Patay. 

Chinnon,  at  last,  where  the  court  was  held  and  where 
Jeanne  waited  to  see  the  King.  He  walked  up  the  paved 
lane  to  the  castle.  There  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Bivei 
Yienne  and  the  surrounding  landscape  from  the  bridge. 
We  were  admitted  into  a  garden  of  red  roses  within 
the  loop-holed  walls.  The  castle  and  even  the  cottages 
are  built  of  the  fair  white  stone  of  the  country,  and  the 
whiteness  makes  the  ruins  ghostly  by  moonlight.  We 
wandered  at  will  amid  a  labyrinth  of  grass-grown  walls, 
sown  thickly  with  poppies,  wild  oats  and  mignonette. 
The  royal  apartments  are  a  mass  of  ruins.  There  are  no 
flowers,  but  grass-grown  ground.  There  is  a  deeply  em- 
brasured fireplace,  which  marks  the  room  where,  as  tiie 
tablet  says,  Jeanne  recognized  Charles  YIL  Some  of  the 
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rooms  are  less  ruinous,  and  we  could  sit  in  the  pleasant 
window-seats.  There  is  a  large  wild  rose-tree  growing  in 
a  comer  of  one  of  these  rooms.  We  look  across  the 
garden  to  two  round  towers,  one  with  a  yaulted  roof  like 
ft  chapeL  Here  the  stem  young  follower  of  duty  faced 
the  gay  court  and  told  of  her  mission.  They  could  not 
choose  but  feel  its  influence.  The  character  and  deeds  of 
Jeanne  d'Aro  stand  out  like  fragments  of  Homeric  tale. 

"In  Qod's  name/'  cried  Jeanne,  ''I  am  not  come  to 
Poitiers  to  make  signs  ;  but  take  me  to  Orleans."  The 
Maid  had  been  sent  to  Poitiers  to  be  examined  by  the 
doctors  of  divinity  and  law. 

The  ^country  grows  more  decidedly  southern  in  its 
character,  and  one  crosses  the  Yienne.  Watermelons 
and  great  gourds,  and  maize  coyer  the  ground.  The  wal- 
nut trees  stand  up  inky  black  in  the  sunshine.  The 
white,  stony  town  of  Poitiers  reminds  one  of  Jerusalem. 
The  peculiar  fa^e  of  N6tre  Dame  is  somethihg  like 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Poitiers  looks  like 
a  town  familiar  with  forgotten  years,  which  '*  carries  the 
traces  of  its  long  growth  and  history  like  a  millennial 
tree." 

One  sees  a  crumbling  arch  of  Boman  work,  but  there 
IB  not  much  left  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  Christian 
antiquities  are  abundant ;  but  in  th&  suburb  we  saw  the 
men  working  at  the  white  stone,  and  the  women  in 
tbeir  hig^- crowned  caps  sweeping  the  floors  of  their 
houses,  and  the  wine-shops  with  their  tubs  full  of  the 
must  of  i:^w  wine.  The  site  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers  is 
fixed  by  Froissart  as  five  miles  northwest  of  the  town. 

Poitiers  teems  with  history.  Of  the  churches  in  the 
town  the  crowning  glory  is  N6tre  Dame  ;  but  the  charm 
is  outside  only— «tbe  interior  is  poor.  The  round  columns 
are  baseless,  but  solid  and  lofty,  and  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  sculpture.  There  is  an  old  rampart  about  the 
city  where  one  can  sit  and  enjoy  the  view  of  the  clear 
green  dain  as  it  winds  along.  ''  I  know  neither  A  nor 
B,"  said  Jeanne,  when  the  learned  doctors  visited  her 
in  tiiis  place.;  "  but  I  am  sent  by  the  King  of  Heaven  to 
nuse  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  take  the  King  to 
Bheims  to  be  crowned." 

We  ride  after  the  joyous  cavalcade  that  went  forth  so 
many  years  ago.  The  spreading  limbs  of  the  trees  are 
covered  on  one  side  with  velvety  moss.  We  pass  into 
a  weU-watered  land,  where  are  hale  men  in  blouses  and 
women  with  dear  eyes,  and  pretty  feces  surrounded  by 
deep-frilled  caps.  At  Candes  the  Yienne  joins  the  Loire. 
There  is  a  beautiful  church  at  Candes,  all  white  like  a 
bnda.  There  are  many  traces  of  castles  half  hidden  in 
roses  and  honeysuckle  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  We 
ride  on  by  the  cave  dwellings  of  Saug6  hollowed  out  of 
building  stone.  Doubtless  the  poor  lived  in  those  quar- 
nes  than  as  now.  The  houses  aare  quite  attractive,  set  in 
banks  of  iris  or  roses,  or  with  vine  sprays  wreathing  the 
wallSk  Their  only  ventilation  is  through  their  chimneys, 
which  seirve  as  speaking  tubes  very  often  to  the  laborer 
in  the  fields  above. 

Delays  were  at  an  end  with  Jeanne.  A  complete  mili- 
tary retinue  was  formed  for  her,  and  they  rode  across 
the  fertile  plain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Loire. 
Spring  in  Touraine  is  a  feast  of  roses.  Tours  Cathedral 
is  a  landmark  in  the  gray  distance.  Here  the  King  had 
a  suit  of  complete  armor  made  for  Jeanne,  and  she  sent 
to  the  church  of  St.  Katharine  for  the  sword  with  five 
crosses.  We  sat  in  the  Square  de  TAohevdch^,  and 
looked  through  the  young  palm  trees  into  the  open  door 
of  the  cathedral  The  altars  were  loaded  with  fresh 
flowers. 
^  There  are  mioiy  old  houses  in  Tours,  cross  -  barred 


and  rich  in  beams  of  carved  wood.  There  is  a  fine  old 
tower  called  after  Charlemagne,  and  remains  of  arches 
with  curious  moldings  show  the  spot  where  the  grand 
basilica  of  Tours  stood  in  the  fourth  century. 

Out  of  Tours  we  pass  again  as  we  follow  the  footsteps 
of  the  Maid  to  Blois.  The  hill  slopes  are  thickly 
studded  with  villages  cut  in  the  chalky  tufa,  shaded  by 
shining  poplar  boughs  and  sunny  acacia  leaves.  The 
vale  lies  deep  in  rushes  and  glistening  water,  starred 
with  white  water  flowers.  The  tamarisk,  that  tree  so 
soft  and  tender  in  color,  is  found  flowering  profusely  in 
Touraine.  The  villages  are  built  on  hills  to  escape  the 
floods  when  the  Loire  overflows.  The  country  soon  re- 
covers itself  when  the  waters  retire,  and  the  land  glows 
with  flowers  again.  The  womenVear  blue  cotton  gowns 
and  embroidered  Touraine  caps  with  narrow  frills.  They 
knit  as  they  lead  the  cows  down  .to  tether  them  among 
the  crimson  clover. 

Blois  is  half  way  between  T^rs  and  Orleans,  and  is 
finely  situated  on  the  Loire,  being  laid  out  like  an 
amphitheatre,  with  terraces  and  streets  of  stairs.  The 
bishop's  palace  has  a  fine  position,  and  its  kitchen 
gardens  are  among  the  ancient  walls  and  terraces  of  the 
antique  castle  where  Jeanne  was  entertained.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  sit  in  the  lime-tree  avenue  and  look  down 
upon  the  wide  sweep  of  the  Loire  and  the  lovely  valley. 
On  the  western  hill  is  the  piled  castle  of  Louis  XII. 
and  Francis  L  It  is  a  solid  fortress,  with  oleanders 
beautifying  the  huge  walls,  which  are  veritable  clifls  of 
masonry.  The  inner  front  is  highly  decorative,  with 
its  gilt  and  colored  statue  of  the  King  on  horseback 
and  its  carvings. 

When  Jeanne  left  Blois  she  took  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  The  road  skirts  the  forest  land  for  miles.  Women 
drive  their  tinkling  herds  through  the  woodland  glades. 
There  is  the  aromatic  scent  of  pines,  and  the  song  of 
birds  is  continuous.     Signposts  point  out  the  way. 

The  slender  central  spire  of  Orleans  appears  at  last. 
We  see  the  decorations  of  the  cathedral  and  the  roofs 
and  chimneys  of  a  large  city.  Jeanne  had  been  deceived 
by  the  captain,  who  feared  the  English.  She  found  her- 
self opposite  Orleans,  and  had  no  means  to  oross  the 
swollen  tide,  so  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  re- 
turn to  Blois  and  take  the  route  she  had  first  proposed. 
Mounted  on  a  milk-white  horse,  attired  in  her  flowing 
mantle  of  fine  crimson  cloth  lined  with  white  satin  worn 
over  her  armor,  she  made  a  triumphal  entry  by  torch- 
light into  the  town. 

Orieans  has  been  greatly  altered  since  that  eventful 
time.  The  restorers  have  been  at  work,  and  the^  town  is 
no  longer  ptoturesqua  We  know  how  valiantly  Jeanne 
fought  at  the  old  bridge^  which  was  a  double  one  in 
those  days ;  how  she  waved  h&t  banner  and  led  her 
oonntrymoi  to  glory,  crying,  "Do  not  doubt,  the  place 
is  yours."  All  the  bells  of  Orleans  rang  out  for  the 
victory.  The  siege  was  raised  in  a  week.  A  damp  ceUar 
is  an  that  remains  now  of  the  famous  fort  called  Lea 
Tourelles,  the  taking  of  which  was  the  principal  feat  of 
arms.  The  Cross  of  JPucelle  marks  the  spot  where  the 
fight  took  place.  To  this  day  the  statues  of  Jeanne  are 
wreathed,  through  all  the  month  of  May,  in  her  honor  ; 
flags  wave  in  the  streets,  and  colored  lamps  bum  at 
night.  There  is  a  museum  of  works  of  art  and  objects 
connected  with  her  history.  Out  from  Orleans  the  army 
swept  under  the  poplars  covered  with  mistletoe  on  to 
Loches,  where  the  King  was  staying.  The  idle,  pleasure- 
loving  King  was  in  no  haste  to  go  to  Bheims,  even  to  be 
crowned.  digitized  \: 

^  The  Castle  of  Loches  is  one  of  the  finest  fortified 
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oasilefl  of  France.  One  enters  deep,  dark  dnngeons, 
where  the  vrj  leaves  are  blanched  in  the  gloom.  The 
town  rises  on  a  conical  hill,  and  is  highly  picturesque. 
There  is  a  tall,  romanesqne  belfry  tower  and  numerons 
portculUsed  gates. 

Jargean  was  held  by  the  English,  and  here  was  the 
next  assaolt  made.  The  walls  are  now  leveled,  the 
moat  filled  up  and  planted  like  gardens.  Flowers  grow 
on  the  ancient  walls,  and  tame  rabbits  are  kept  in  the 
arches.  The  thick,  walled  streets  are  qniet  and  gloomy. 
The  women  have  wonderfully  fine,  fair  faces  and  fresh- 
colored  complexion.  The  church,  with  its  round  arches, 
deeprset  windows 
and  slabs  of  flat 
stone  on  the 
round  columns 
supporting  the 
roun  d  -arched 
vaults,  is  un- 
altered since  the 
siege  of  Jargeau. 
On  at  last  to 
Bheims  after  in- 
numerable  de- 
lays, caused  by 
the  vacillation  of 
the  weak,  vacil- 
lating King — on 
through  Burgun- 
dy, famous  for 
its  vineyards.  In 
Winter,  even, 
this  land  looks 
green  and  very 
pleasant. 

Bheims  re- 
minds one  of 
Brussels.  It  is 
as  gay  as  its  own 
flower  market, 
which  we  saw 
filled  with  bright 
blossoms.  We 
can  fancy  how  it 
looked  that  day 
when  bent  on 
welcoming  the 
King.  Peace  at 
last ;  the  work 
was  done.  *'  That 
was  a  glorious 
day  in  Bheims  of 
old."  The  bells 
rang  out  for  ser- 
vice ;  the  troops, 
horse  and  foot, 
wind  about  the 
cathedral  with  the  beat  of  drums.  Then  comes  the 
abbot  in  full  pontificals.  At  the  foot  of  the  altar 
stands  the  King,  and  by  his  side  the  Maid,  holding 
her  banner.  The  bells  ring  again,  proclaiming  to  the 
city  that  the  King  is  crowned. 

Ancient  tapestries,  harmonious  in  color,  drape  the 
walls  of  the  cathedraL  There  is  an  exquisite  effect  of 
light  and  color  at  the  west  end,  where  the  wheel  window 
is  bright  with  jewel  colors.  Below  this  is  a  row  of  saints 
and  kings  in  splendid  hues.  We  could  fancy,  standing 
there,  how  the  splendor  of  bright  rajs  must  have  fallen 
on  the  face  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  beautiful  in  its  enthu- 
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siasm,  as  she  stood  beside  her  King,  in  the  centre  of  that 
sumptuous  assemblage — the  heralds,  the  nobles,  the  for- 
eign magnates,  with  their  banners,  trumpets  and  in- 
signia. The  sacred  x>ageant  is  acted  out,  and  the  last^ 
''Amen,'*  reverberates  among  the  arches.  The  dazzling 
procession  sw€»eps  out,  the  trumpets  flare,  and  the  bells 
ring  out  a  rapturous  peal.  All  the  pomp  of  that  day 
has  passed  away,  and  those  who  saw  it  are  laid  in  the 
dust ;  but  the  cathedral  stands  here  unaltered,  a  be- 
nign and  holy  presence  in  the  land. 

The  famous  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  Jeanne  settled 
with  her  forces,  is  not  seen  from  the  road.     The  country 

has  no  great  in- 
terest or  beantj 
save  what  is  de- 
rived from  know- 
ledge of  its  his- 
tory, or  where 
one  catches 
glimpses  of  the 
Seine  winding 
among  woodland 
slopes.  It  is  a 
town  of  royal 
tombs.  Jeanne 
found  that  Paris 
was  held  by  the 
enemies  of  the 
newly  •  crowned 
King.  Indeci- 
sion and  internal 
dissension  were 
fatal  to  the 
Maid's  progress 
in  this  place. 

The  Abbey  of 
St.  Denis  has 
been  the  burial- 
place  of  kings 
from  the  time 
of  Dagobert,  638, 
and  is  one  of  the 
most  sumptuous 
and  gorgeous 
edifices  in  the 
world.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed 
in  the  great  Be- 
volution,  but  has 
been  carefully 
restored.  It  is  a 
fine  example  of 
Oothio  grandeur. 
Time,  which  en- 
gulfs so  much, 
has  swept  away 
the  throne  of 
St.  Denis.  On  entering  the  great  bronze  doors  we 
descend  four  steps  between  the  massive  columns  built 
of  white  stone.  We  walk  up  the  long  nave  to  a  high, 
raised  altar,  all  white  and  gold.  The  white  stone 
tombs  of  the  kings,  with  their  folded  hands,  seem  to 
represent  a  silent  worship.  The  stained  windows  are 
absolutely  dazzling  in  color.  The  clerestory  of  the 
nave  is  laminous  with  figures  of  the  kings  in  a  glory 
of  colored  splendor.  The  glass  in  the  central  chapel  of 
the  Virgin  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  France.  The  stone 
staircase  leads  into  the  crypt  fulf  of  royal  tombs.  We 
were  glad  to  come  up  into  the  glow  of  the  nave  again. 
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Here,  upon  Oar  Lady's  altar  of  St.  Denis,  the  Maid  left 
her  armor  complete,  though  she  still  followed  the  King. 
These  relics  were  afterward  hung  to  a  colnmn  of  the 
temple«*till  the  English  carried  them  off  as  trophies. 
For  the  idle  King  had  not  followed  np  his  victories,  and 
the  Maid's  counsels  were  disregarded.  Jealousies  tore 
the  army  asunder  and  weakened  it.  But  Jeanne  kept  up 
a  brave  heart,  even  when  no  more  in  command.  She 
conquered  the  fortress  of  St.  Pierre  le  Moustior,  going 
first  to  Bourges. 

Bourges  is  in  a  meadow-land  stocked  with  grazing 
cattle.  The 
people  are 
provincial- 
looking  and 
wear  sabots. 
We  walked 
up  the  hill 
through  the 
picturesque 
and  dormer- 
windowed 
town  to  the 
colossal  gray 
cathedral  of 
St.  Etienne. 
It  has  five 
sculptured 
portals  and 
two  naves. 
Among  the 
striking  pe- 
culiarities 
are  the  loz- 
enge -shaped 
piers  of  the 
western  end, 
and  external- 
ly, the  mas- 
sive, donble 
flying  but- 
tresses. In 
Bourges  is 
the  house  of 
Jacques 
CcBur,  the 
goldsmith, 
who  was  a 
great  capi- 
talist in  his 
time.  It  was 
said  that  all 
the  gold  of 
France  pass- 
ed through 
his  hands. 
He  provided 

the  sinews  of  war  for  the  King,  who  showed  his  gratitude 
at  last  by  seizing  lus  goods  and  banishing  him.  Bourges 
might  be  called  tne  French  Nuremberg,  it  is  so  full  of 
odd  gables,  dormers,  spires  and  turrets,  and  every  sort  of 
architectural  freak.  No.  44,  on  the  way  to  the  station, 
has  a  molding  of  lions  and  thistles  mingled  with  birds 
feeding  out  of  baskets.  There  is  a  shield  on  the  door — 
heart-shaped — and  held  by  cupids  like  a  valentine. 

There  is  something  fresh  and  bowery  in  the  landscape. 
The  moist  land  makes  a  brilliant  greenness,  the  trees  are 
Autumn-tinted,  and  the  white  houses,  with  bright,  tiled 
roofs,  stand  out  gayly  from  the  gray  background.    The 
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cherry  leaves  are  reddening  about  the  homesteads.  The 
dark -eyed  women  are  fine -featured  and  fresh -oolored. 
They  wear  coal-scuttle-shaped  cottage  bonnets,  trimmed 
with  black  velvet,  planted  bolt  upright  on  the  top  of 
their  heads. 

St.  Pierre  le  Moustier,  the  place  Jeanne  rode  forward 
to  besiege,  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Loire  and  Allier. 
The  high  peaked  hills,  and  gray  and  purple  rocks,  are 
set  in  greenest  grass,  but,  as  we  see  it,  the  foliage  is 
changing  to  brown  and  yellow,  varied  by  the  scarlet 
leaves  of  the  wild  cherry.    The  mountains  are  covered 

with  brush- 
wood  min- 
gled with 
beech  and 
fir.  The 
ascents,  with 
their  zigzag 
terraces , 
have  an  Al- 
pine aspect. 
The  rivers 
are  full  of 
stone  banks 
and  islands. 
St.  Pierre 
le  Moustier 
is  a  small 
village  com- 
manded by 
the  ruins  of 
the  stony  old 
tower  that 
was  held  at 
that  time  by 
the  enemy. 
Jeanne  pre- 
vailed 
against  them 
and  took  the 
fortress. 

Montargis 
was  the  next 
important 
point.  The 
.tide  was 
against 
Jeanne  now, 
for  the  King 
had  proved 
himself 
worthless, 
and  the 
court  was 
taken  up 
with  its 
pleasures. 

Montargis  is  a  flowery  spot.  On  the  balconies  belong- 
ing to  the  tiled-floored  rooms,  blossoms  overflow  their 
pots  everywhere.  The  women  wear  still,  as  in  the  days 
of  Jeanne,  the  small,  transparent  frilled  cap  of  laoe  or . 
linen.  We  saw  them  washing  their  clothes  in  the  river 
that  flows  below  those  old,  wooden-fronted  houses,  with 
galleries  overhanging  the  stream.  High  up  among  pink, 
feathery  tamarisks,  is  the  castle  known  as  the  ''  Cradle 
of  the  Infants  of  France,"  because  it  was  used  as  a 
royal  nursery.  There  was  a  fresco  here,  telling  the  tale 
of  the  dog  of  Montargis.  It  was  before  .the  eyes  of 
Charles  YII.  that  the   sagacious    dog  singled  out  his 
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m.'%Bter*8  murderer,  but  time  has  destrojeil  it.  All  that 
is  left  of  the  castle  now  is  a  tower  and  a  few  remains 
of  walls. 

When  we  reached  Compi^gne  and  stood  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Jacques,  where  Jeanne  received  communion  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1430,  there  was  a  grove  of  fir  trees  about 
the  altar  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  whole  place  was  fra- 
grant with  white  flowers  in  her  honor.  The  church,  how- 
ever, has  been  much  altered  since  that  day.  In  the  fifth 
side  altar,  to  the  right,  there  is  a  painted  window  repre- 
senting Jeanne  receiving  the  sacrament.  She  is  clad  in 
complete  steel,  her  standard  waves  ui  the  background, 
and  her  saints,  the  "  voices,"  appear  above  her.  At  Com- 
pi^gne  she  was  captured  by  the  enemy. 

Our  journey  in  Jeanne's  footsteps  draws  to  an  end. 
Sold  into  captivity  by  her  own  people,  she  was  guarded 
in  various  places  till  the  order  came  for  the  prisoner 
to  be  brought  to  Bouen.  The  way  lies  by  the  flowered 
ramparts  of  St.  Valery,  amid  ruined  fortifications,  on  by 
many  small  towns  and  picturesque  churches. 

Bouen  stOl  looks  picturesque,  with  its  close  streets  and 
glorious  cathedral,  that  "romance  in  stone,"  which  pos- 
sesses parts^  belonging  to  all  ages.  The  tower  of  Bouen 
Oastle,  where  Jeanne  was  imprisoned,  has  been  destroyed. 
Not  far  from  the  shadow  of  the  splendid  church  she 
met  her  cruel  death — the  youngest  of  Christian  martyrs. 
**  Oh,  Bouen,  Bouen,  I  must  die  here  I*'  she  had  cried, 
as  she  entered  the  city. 

We  stood  in  the  Place  and  looked  through  the  open 
doorway  into  the  oathedraL  It  seemed  bo  peaceful  and 
sacred,  with  its  shadowed  altar  and  colored  windows 
above  the  shrine,  that  war  and  rumors  of  wars  drifted 
away  from  us.  Tl^  dense  shade  of  h<»»e-oheBtnutB,  all  in 
flower,  lent  a  cloistered  coolness  to  the  garden  ;  the  lilac 
and  the  May  filling  the  air  with  perfume— all  breathed 
the  spirit  of  peace.  We  almost  persuaded  ourselves  in 
the  sacred  stillness  iliat: 

*'  Tho  war-drum  throbs  no  longer  and  the  bottle-flag 
is  furled. 
In  tho  parliament  of  man  — the  federation  of  the 
worid." 


A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  GARMENTS  IN  OUR 
BALLAD  LITERATURK 

Some  years  ago,  tiirongh  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw,  the  late  litauaaa  of  Umversity  library,  Cam- 
bridge, I  had  an  opportiuuiy  of  taming  over  the  pages 
of  an  exquisitely  written  MS.  of  Chaucer's  *'  Canterbury 
Tales."  The  MS.,  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Gower,  is  illustrated  with  extremely  JnterestiBg  pic- 
tures of  each  individual  story-teller  m  contesiparaiy 
attire.  More  than  one  of  these  pictuxoa  are,  however, 
missing ;  stolen,  it  may  be,  at  the  suppresskm  of  the 
monasteries  ;  or  in  the  more  barbaric  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  ancient  MSS.  were  used  as  curl-papers  and 
covers  for  the  children*s  copybooks.  The  pictures  which 
remain  are  interesting  from  their  historic  value  and  their 
sii^gular  artistic  merit,  both  in  draughtsmanship  and 
coloring. 

It  is  a  curious  satire  on  our  modem  inventions  and 
improvements,  that  we  have  no  pigments  nowadays 
which  would  not  look  dirty  and  faded,  even  in  skilled 
hands,  beside  these  drawings  which  were  probably 
wrought  lovingly  in  the  Scriptorium  by  some  unknown 
Angelico,  who  may  have  wended  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
Becket*s  shrine  himself  in  former  days,  or  even  watched 
the  author  of  the  <*  Tales  "  himself  coming  to  see  his  old 
acquaintance  Ch>wer  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Priory^  upon 


the  Southwark  side  of  London  Bridge.  The  definite 
word-painting  of  ballad  literature  has  its  afflnitjea  with 
the  delicate  and  vivid  coloring  of  the  best  period  of  the 
Llluminator*B  art  A  word  is  sometimes  all  that  is  let 
drop  concerning  outward  form,  but  in  the  Tery  brerity 
of  the  description  lies  its  irresistible  impiooBivenesB. 
Few  that  have  ever  read  the  ballad  of  %r  Patrick  Spence 
can  have  forgotten  the  brief  touch  whi<^  indicates  the 
ladies  being  dressed  with  care  as  for  the  coming  of  tho 
lords  they  loved : 

"  Oh  lang,  lang,  may  the  ladies  stand, 

Wi'  thair  gold  k^ms  In  thair  hair 
Waiting  for  thair  aln  delr  lords 

For  they^  see  thame  na  mair." 

Or  who,  again,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  sig- 
niflcance  of  color  in  the  picture  of  the  loathly  ladf  "all 
in  red  scarlette  "?  She  seems  all  burning  in  her  shrink- 
ing sensitiveness  to  her  own  deformity.  <'A  woise 
formed  ladye  than  she  was,  no  man  mote  ever  viewe.*' 
I  feel  cqnvinced  she  underwent  a  martyrdom  under  the 
cruel  criticisms  of  Sir  Kay,  before  the  spell  of  sorcery 
fell  off  her  through  her  marriage  with  Gawaine.  It  is 
a  delicate  and  subtle  touch  to  concentrate  the  inward 
feeling  in  the  outward  garb. 

Zenelophon,  the  beggar  maiden,  *'  all  in  gray,*' 
wedded  by  King  Cophetua  in  Africa ;  and  fair  Beesee, 
the  beggar's  daughter,  *'  all  clad  in  gray  russett,"  indi- 
cate the  uniform  of  beggary  in  ballad  literature.  Green, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  seem  to  be  the  color  most  sug- 
gestive of  prosperity.  Thus,  when  the  bailiff's  daughter 
of  Islington  sets  out  to  learn  her  lover's  &te  in  London, 
she  pulls  off  her  **  gowne  of  green,''  and  puts  on  ragged 
attire.  Gil  Morrioe,  waiting  for  his  mother  in  the  forest, 
is  arrayed  "  in  robes  of  grene  ";  and  Drayton's  Dowsabel, 
that  all-accomplished  maiden  who  oould  bake  and  qun, 
and  sing  and  broider,  as  well  as  help  the  priest  to  say 
his  matins  on  a  holy  day,  was  dade  in  **  frolicke  greene." 
She  makes  a  very  pretty  picture  going  forth  in  the  sweet 
Springtime  to  pick  m€»dow  flowers  and  honeysuckle  in 
green  attire  and  hood 

"  So  neat  and  fine 
In  color  like  the  colombine, 
Twrought  full  featously." 

Yellow  was  sometimes  worn  as  mourning  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Thus,  in  Corydon's  "Doleful  Knell" 
for  fair  Phillida,  he  designs  to  deck  her  bier  with  ^sun- 
dry-colored flowers"  and  *' sundry -oolored  ribbands," 
"  but  chiefly  blade  and  yellowe  with  her  to  g^ve  shall 
goe."  And  again,  in  the  "  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,'' 
by  Edward  Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  we  find  a  lover  saying: 

**  Black  and  tawnie  will  I  weare^ 
Which  mourning  oolors  be.** 

There  may  be  some  reminiscence  of  this  custom  in  the 
Scotch  idea  that  yellow  is  unlucky.  Certainly  it  proved 
unlucky  for  an  English  queen,  for  we  learn  from  Hall's 
"  Chronicle  "  that  when  Catharine  of  Arragon  died 
(January  8th,  1536),  "Queen  Anne  (Bulleyn)  ware 
yellowe  for  the  mourning."  After  the  ill-fated  Queen 
had  been  beheaded,  on  the  19th  of  May  of  the  same 
year,  "  the  kyng  for  mouming  ware  whyte." 

Sometimes  the  picture  of  the  ballad  heroine  is  height- 
ened by  analogy.  Fair  Bosamond,  when  suddenly  dis- 
covered by  the  cruel  Elinor,  "was  like  an  angell  sctte"; 
and  it  is  said  of  fair  Annet,  ^she  shimmered  like  the 
sun  "  when  entering  the  dim  old  abbey  where  her  lofer 
was  about  to  wed  the  brown  bride  who  had  "gowd  and 
gear.'»  ^ 
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Embroidered  lingerie  was  evidentlj  worn  by  either 
■ex.  Fair  Annet  tells  her  maidens  to  array  her  in  her 
smook  —  "one  half  is  o'  the  holland  fine,  the  other 
o'  needlework";  and  the  indignant  widow  of  the  win- 
some Gilderoj  informs  us  that  she  bonght  her  robber 
bridegroom  '*  a  wedding  sark  of  Holland  fine,  wi*  silken 
flowers  wrought."  But  Gilderoy  was  evidently  some- 
what of  an  exquisite,  for  he  had  roses  "  tnll  his  shoone  " 
and  stockings  of  "silken  soy,"  and  loved  the  fashion  of 
Sir  Piercie  Shafton  better  than  his  homely  Scottish 
plaid.  This  golden  freebooter  is  said  to  have  existed 
in  the  days  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  ballad  I  have 
quoted  is  an  elegy  over  his  execution,  and  really  seems, 
from  my  little  touches,  to  be  written  by  a  female  hand. 

Even  in  modem  times,  what  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of 
Worth  could  wish  for  a  more  fair  attiring  than  the  Pas- 
sionate Shepherd  oflfers  to  his  love? 

.*'A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  klrtle 

Inbrodered  all  with  leaves  of  mlrtle ; 
A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambe  we  pull ;    •- 
Slippers  lin'd  choicely  for  the  cold ; 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gc^d." 

And  yet,  it  may  be,  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  is  more  in  the 
Tein  of  modem  thinking  when  he  answers  to  the  shep- 
herd, in  "  The  Nymph*s  Reply,"  that  flowers  fade  speed- 
ily, and  Winter  drives  the  flocks  out  of  the  fields,  and 
Philomel  becometh  dumb,  ''and  all  complain  of  cares 

to  come." 

**  A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall." 


HOLIDAT  TIME  IN  BUSSIA. 

The  Russians  are  twelve  days  behind  us  in  their  mode 
of  reckoning,  for  they  still  retain  the  *'  old  style "  in 
their  dates,  so  that  their  New  Year's  Day  falls  on  Janu- 
ary 13th,  new  style. 

If  we  were  to  visit  at  Christmas  time  the  house  of  a 
Russian  gentleman,  we  should  find  a  party  mostly  con- 
eisting  of  grown-up  people.  A  large  tree,  beautifully 
decorated,  and  lighted  up  with  dozens  of  colored  can- 
dles and  lanterns,  is  certain  to  be  the  centre  of  attraction. 
On  a  table  close  by  are  ranged  the  gifts  for  all  who  are 
present,  while  another  table  is  laid  out  with  sweetmeats, 
dessert  and  wine.  A  Russian  child  is  generally  a  dull, 
inanimate  little  being  with  no  life  in  it,  and,  as  a  rule, 
we  should  find  at  this  Christmas  party  that  the  children 
gazo  at  the  brightly  iUuminated  tree  with  a  sort  of 
stupid  stare,  and  receive  their  presents  with  a  stereo- 
typed "Thank  you  "  and  a  courtesy  or  a  bow,  after  which 
the  presents  are  carefully  put  by  to  be  ready  for  the 
journey  home.  An  American  child  will  go  into  ecstasies 
over  a  toy,  and  show  its  pleasure  in  a  thousand  pretty 
little  ways,  although,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions, 
and  we  have  many  children,  too  many,  in  fact,  who  are 
se  shy  that  not  even  the  present  of  a  toy  would  make 
them  forget  their  self  consciousness. 

A  Russian  child  is  seldom  shy.  In  this  respect  the 
children  of  IFrance  and  of  Russia  resemble  one  another 
very  much ;  but  the  French  children  are  very  much  more 
lively  and  vivacious.  It  is  really  quite  laughable  to  see 
these  old-fashioned,  sedate  little  boys  and  girls  aping  the 
manners  and  language  of  their  seniors  in  their  supremely 
zidioolous  way.  We  must  be  understood  to  be  talking  at 
present  of  the  well-to-do-classes.  Amongst  the  peasantry 
we  see  the  very  opposite,  for  the  village  children  are  shy 
and  reserved  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  x 


On  looking  round  again  at  the  party  and  the  Christ-' 
mas-tree,  another  peculiarity  makes  itself  apparent,  and 
that  is,  that  although  the  grown-up  people  may  be 
dressed  in  the  latest  fashion,  the  children  are  attired  in 
the  most  peculiar  way,  especially  the  boys,  who  up  to 
the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  wear  a  sort  of  blouse  or 
tunic,  with  wide  knickerbockers,  and  long  boots  up  ta 
the  knees.  During  the  past  few  years  it  has  been 
noticed  that  the  example  of  Paris  in  the  matter  of 
dressing  children  is  being  followed  to  some  extent,  and 
the  Paris  style  will  no  doubt  soon  be  more  generally 
adopted ;  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  company  at  a. 
youthful  evening  party  will  in  time  be  considerably 
changed. 

The  long  Russian  Winter  has  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
health  and  general  physique  of  the  children  of  the  upper 
classes,  who  are  kept  very  much  indoors  during  the  cold 
weather ;  we  therefore  find  that  the  majority  of  them 
can  scarcely  be  called  robust,  and,  in  fact,  at  first  sight 
they  appear  to  be  in  a  rapid  consumption,  so  sallow  is 
their  skin  and  so  peculiar  their  eyes.  Taken  altogether 
these  pasty-faced  little  creatures  are  a  sickly  lot,  always 
ailing  and  complaining. 

Now  that  we  have  spoken  thus  'much  of  the  younger 
children,  let  us  say  a  word  about  the  older  children,  the 
young  men  and  maidens  who  are  old  enough  for  court- 
ship and  matrimony.  Their  holidays  are  not  spent  as 
are  our  holidays.  There  seems  to  be  no  spirit  in  the 
majority  of  Russian  youths  of  eighteen  and  twenty  years 
of  age.  For,  to  take  an  example,  although  there  is  so^ 
much  ice  and  snow  for  seven  months  or  more  in  the 
year,  the  boys  do  not  take  to  skating  and  snowshoeing 
and  other  Winter  pastimes  and  pursuits ;  it  is  the  young 
foreigners  in  Russia  who  do  all  the  skating  and  snow- 
shoeing  and  the  going  down  ice -hills,  as  they  do  in 
Canada.  The  young  man  of  St.  Petersburg  society  does 
not  pride  himself  on  being  a  good  football-player,  a 
cricketer,  a  skater,  a  rider,  a  good  shot,  a  good  oar,  or 
an  expert  swimmer.  He  prides  himself  on- being  a  good 
dancer  and  a  lady  killer,  and  is  proud  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  cigarettes  he  can  consume  daily. 


SOME  THINGS  THEY  DO  DIFFEEENTLT 
m  CHINA. 

It  really  is  amusing  to  note  in  how  many  things^ 
Chinese  customs  are  diametrically  the  reverse  of  ours. 
We  shake  hands  yith  our  friends  ;  they  shake  their  own 
hands,  or  rather  wag  their  own«clinched  fists.  American 
women  cover  their  heads  when  they  go  out ;  Chinese- 
women  consider  this  very  bad  style — in  fact,  most  objec- 
tionable ;  so  even  when  they  do  wear  headdresses  they 
are  open  on  the  crown.  American  gentlemen  remove  their 
hats  in  presence  of  honored  guests  ;  Chinese  gentlemen 
deem  it  courteous  to  keep  the  head  covered.  An  Ameri- 
can of  the  present  day  likes  to  keep  his  hair  dose- 
cropped  ;  a  Chinaman  lengthens  his  long  plait  artificially 
that  it  may  touch  his  heels.  A  young  American  rejoices  in 
the  early  stages  of  his  beard  and  mustache  ;  but  a  Celes- 
tial knows  that  not  till  he  is  gray-headed  may  he  indulge 
in  the  growth  of  such  decorations.  But  when  an  Ameri- 
can does  shave,  he  generally  (at  least  in  America)  is 
his  own  barber;  whereas  no  Chinaman,  however  poor, 
would  dream  of  shaving  himself.  He  would  consider 
that  he  was  thereby  demeaning  himself.  Of  all  con- 
traries, what  can  be  stranger  than  to  see  a  whole  race 
taking  the  greatest  pride  in  the  said  long  plait  and 
shaven  for^ead,  which  are  simply  badges  of  subjectioQ' 
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imposed  on  the  nation  only  two  hundred  years  ago  by 
jbhe  Mantchu  conqnerors  ! 

Furthermore,  a  young  <ltondy  of  America  considers  his 
-walking-stick  an  essential ;  in  China  the  use  of  such  a 
luxury  is  only  permitted  to  aged  and  infirm  persons. 
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This  law,  which  was  passed  in  a.  d.  903,  replaced  a  far 
more  arbitrary  ancient  law,  which  prohibited  any  man 
under  fifty  years  of  age  from  carrying  a  walking-stick, 
but  permitted  persons  who  had  attained  that  age  to  use 
one  when  within  their  own  grounds.  This,  then,  was  a 
privilege  accorded  only  to  the  wealthy.  On  reaching  his 
sixtieth  year  a  man  might  walk  about  his  own  town  or 
Tillage,  stick  in  hand  ;  but  not  till  he  arrived  at  the  ripe 
age  of  fourscore  was  he  at  liberty  to  support  himself  at 
all  times  with  a  trusty  staff!  Next  to  a  walking-stick 
as  the  companion  of  an  American's  rambles  comes  his 
dog,  instead  of  which  the  Chinaman  carries  his  caged 
singing-bird.  To  him  the  dog  is  the  guardian  of  the 
house,  and  is  expected  to  remain  ceaselessly  on  watch. 
In  the  matter  of  games,  American  children  play  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock  with  their  hands  ;  Chinese  boys 
use  their  feet  as  the  battledore,  and  occasiona^y  catch 
the  shuttlecock  most  expertly  on  their  forehead. 

In  England,  when  it  was  customary  to  put  offenders  in 
the  stocks,  it  was  their  feet  which  were  imprisoned  ;  the 
Chinese  equivalent  is  the  cangue,  the  huge  wooden 
collar,  or,  rather,  large  square  board  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  through  which  is  thrust  the  head  of  the  criminaL 
We  read  out  books  from  left  to  right,  the  Chinese  from 
right  to  left.    We  write  their  names  on  the  back,  and 


arrange  our  bookshelves  accordingly  ;•  they  write  the 
names  on  the  end,  and  lay  them  so  that  the  end  aball  be 
visible.  In  riding  we  hold  the  bridle  in  the  left  hftnd  ;  a 
Chinaman  holds  it  in  the  right.  We  have  our  address 
printed  on  the  face  of  a  neat,  small  visiting-card.  If  a 
Chinese  visitor  deems  it  necessary  to  note  liis  addreas,  it 
is  inscribed  on  the  back  of  a  very  large  piece  of  crimson 
paper,  which  does  duty  as  a  card.  Our  doctors  are  con- 
tent with  feeling  the  pulse  in  one  wrist ;  a  Chinaman 
feels  both  as  a  preliminary  to  feeling  many  more,  for  he 
recognizes  four  hundred  and  one  distinct  pulses. 
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The  minister  and  his  family  were  in  the  front  rank 
of  social  life  in  early  New  England  days.  To  the 
people's  adviser  deference  was  paid.  To  the  nunister 
even  the  smallest  of  the  boys  took  off  their  hats.  The 
people  of  the  town  may  have  disagreed  with  him,  still 
his  position  in  society  was  acknowledged.  He  was  the 
educated  man  of  the  town.  In  the  early  days  he  was 
the  physician  also.  The  first  medical  work  published  in 
America  was  by  the  pastor  in  Weymouth.  It  treated  of 
smallpox.  Vaccination  was  met  with  the  strongest  of 
opposition.  The  clergy  opposed  what  was  thoujg^bt  to  be 
a  means  of  intervening  the  will  and  providence  of  Ood. 
This  discussion  had  much  to  do  in  separating  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  from  the  ministerial  office.  The  minis- 
ter likewise  did  much  of  the  legal  business  of  the  people. 
Lawyers  were  rare  men  until  toward  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  There  was  a  dislike  toward  them—a  feeling 
that  they  would  take  advantage  of  the  people's  rights. 
But  America  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  young 
barristers  of  the  Revolution.  They  were  true  to  the 
people  and  their  best  interests.  When  John  Adams 
wished  the  hand  of  Abigail  Smith,  the  people  were 
anxious  lest  the  dignity  of  Parson  Smith's  family  would 
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suffer.  The  next  Lord's  Day  after  the  marriage  he, 
preached  from  the  text,  "And  John  came  neither  eat- 
ing nor  drinking,  and  ye  say  he  hath  a  deviL" 


Virtue  is  always  more    persecuted  by    the  wicked 
than  beloved  by  tiie  righteous.  v^ 
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FIVE   HUNDRED   DOLLARS 
REWARD. 

By  Florence  B,  Hallowell. 

Two  PASSENOEBS  left  til©  traiit  at  Barnes- 
Tille  on©  pleasant  afternoon  in  May,  One 
iras  a  tiillt  slenrler  joung  man,  ivith  a  pleas- 
ant fftce,  frank  hi  Tie  ejea,  and  fair  Lair  ami 
mtistaclie,  Tlie  other,  a  young  girl,  drt^naed 
very  plainly  in  gray  serge^  and  woarinf?  a 
thick  brown  vail  which  eotirely  concealed 
her  face.  But  her  fi|2n^re  was  8o  g^u'oful, 
and  showed  to  such  ailminililo  advantagn  iu 
the  clo5W*fitting  dresa,  that  the  young  man 
looked  at  her  with  Tery  evident  admiration 
in  his  eyes  as  ho  paased  her  on  hia  way  to 
the  atepw  leatling  from  the  atation  ]>!atform, 
Hift  look  was  not  returned.  The  girrs  t^yes 
were  riveted  on  a  large  placard  wliich  was 
tacked  up  on  th©  door  of  tho  waiting-room, 
announcing  that  Sve  hundred  dollars  reward 
WIS  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  mnr- 
dnrers  of  one  Bachel  Taylor,  of  Essex,  and 
balf    that   amonnt    for    the    return    of   the 

-VoLXXIL,No.  8-24 
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property  stolen  from  the  house  of  the  said  Rachel 
Taylor  on  the  23d  day  of  ApriL  All  communications 
"were  to  be  addressed  to  Holmes  &  Clilford,  Attorneys 
at  Law,  Essex. 

**  It  does  not  seem  possible  !"  muttered  the  girl.  ''  My 
old  friend  I  Poor  soul  I  What  a  sad  end  to  her  strange, 
lonely  life  I" 

Then  she  tnmed  as  the  station-master  came  near,  and 
fts^ed  him  if  he  could  direct  her  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Derweni 

•*  It's  ^bout  a  mile  from  here,"  he  answered,  **  mebbe  a 
little  more.  Keep  on  up  the  road  till  you  come  to  a  lane 
on  your  right.  Turn  down  that,  an'  Derwent's  is  the 
fust  house  you  come  to.  Are  you  goin*  to  stop  there  T' 
be  askad,  with  the  curiosify  which  a  monotoBoaa  oountry 
life  is  api  to  engender. 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  Mr.  Derwent's  niece,**  answered  the  girl, 
quietly,  **  and  if  you  can  manage  to  hare  my  trunk  sent 
up  to  Mr.  Derwent's,  I  shall  be  Tory  much  obliged. " 

The  man  promised  that  the  trunk  should  follow  her 
almost  immediately,  for  he  would  ^*  have  his  son  gear  up 
the  horse  to  once,"  and  Hester  Derwent  left  the  station 
and  took  the  road  he  had  indicated  as  leading  to  her 
uncle's  house. 

She  was  a  good  walker,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she 
came  in  sight  of  the  place  which  she  expected  tlieuce- 
forward  to  call  her  home. 

A  situation  more  lonely  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 
The  house  stood  a  long  distance  back  from  the  road,  and 
was  completely  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubs.  It  was 
a  low,  six-room  cottage,  with  a  slanting  roof  and  small 
dormer  windows,  about  which  vines  grew  thickly. 

Over  the  greater  portion  of  it  crept  the  heavy  trailing 
ivy,  in  which  wild  birds  had  built  their  nests.  The  de- 
cayed, sunken  steps  before  the  door  were  covered  with 
vines.  Several  of  the  shutters,  torn  from  their  liinges, 
lay  where  they  had  fallen,  and  over  them,  too,  was  creep- 
ing the  heavy  ivy,  which  threatened  to  encompass  every- 
thing. The  chimneys  were  broken,  the  woodwork  about 
the  doors  and  windows  warped  and  split,  and  moss  was 
growing  thick  and  green  on  the  moldering  roof.  Ihe 
grouuds  were  an  intricate  tangle  of  brushwood.  Flower- 
ing shrubs,  which  had  been  planted  here  and  there,  had 
grown,  from  lack  of  attention  and  pruning,  iuto  wild, 
unshapely  trees.  Boae-biuifaes,  blooming  luxuriantly  in 
red,  white  and  yellow,  grew  in  every  direction,  and  wild 
vines  and  unsightly  weeds  choked  up  the  paths. 

The  rustic  scats,  dropped  here  and  there,  the  fence 
and  the  gate,  were  broken  and  dilapidated,  and  about 
the  whole  place  there  was  a  look  of  such  ruin  and  decay, 
that  Hester's  heart  sank  within  her  as  she  unlatched  the 
gate  and  walked  up  the  weed-grown  path. 

She  had  knowu  very  little  of  her  uncle,  and  had  not 
Been  him  for  eight  years  ;  but  she  had  imagined  him  such 
a  man  as  her  dear  father  had  been,  and  was  enti  ely  un- 
X)repared  to  find  him  living  in  such  a  desolate  abode. 

Such  a  spot  would  never  have  snited  the  nature  of 
Hestor's  father,  who  had  gloried  in  sunshine  and  life 
and  gayety. 

The  YOung  girl's  knock  on  the  worra-eaten  door  was 
answered,  when  her  patience  was  almost  at  an  end,  l»y 
an  old,  wizened-faced  woman,  who  appeared  to  fin.l  it  ex- 
t  em<^ly  difficult  to  comprehend  that  the  handsome 
young  lady  on  the  steps  was  her  master's  niece. 

But  she  consented  to  admit  her,  and  after  directing: 
h(*r  to  knock  on  the  door  of  a  room  to  the  right,  hobbled* 
awfiy   into   the   kitchen   ajain  to  resume  her  culiaar; 
operatioHH. 

*•  Coiiio    in,"    said   a   clear,   manly    voice,    as    Hesf'er 


knocked  timidly,  and  she  pushed  Qpen  the  door  and 
found  herself  fkce  to  face  with  the  young  maa  she  ted 
seen  at  the  station. 

"I  was  told  that  Mr.  Derwent "  she  began. 

'^  Mr.  Derwent  went  up-stairs  a  moment  ago, "  inter- 
rupted the  young  man,  kindly,  seeing  her  hesitation  and 
changing  color.  **  He  will  be  back  very  soon.  Won't 
you  sit  down  ?  Let  me  introduce  myself.  My  same 
is  Wilfred  Cliflford,  and " 

** Wilfred  Clifford!"  interrupted  Hester.  "And  you 
don't  know  ms  ?  You  don't  remember  Hester  Der* 
went  ?" 

''Is  it  x>ossible !"  exclaimed  "Wilfred,  seizing  both  lier 
hands  in  a  warm  grasx^  "  And  why  are  you  heace  7  1 
thought  you  were  at  school  still  V* 

<*I  have  been  in  a  convent  for  eight  jeaia,**  said  Hes- 
ter. *'  XIncdd  sent  me  there  when  father  died.  I  was  to 
graduate  in  three  we^Ls,  but  soariet  forer  Ivoke  out  in 
the  school,  and  all  those  who  could  leave  1^  at  onoa.  I 
did  not  take  time  even  to  telegpraph  to  uadsu  I  knew 
that  he  was  keeping  house  here,  and  that  my  ooming  a 
few  weeks  sooner  than  he  had  expected  would  probably 
make  no  difference  to  him.  But  I  did  not  think  to  find 
him  in  such  a  place  as  this." 

''  Certainly  it  is  not  a  proper  home  fer  you*  Hesteic;" 
said  Wilfred,  tenderiy.  *'Such  ruin  aod  daoaj  may 
suit  your  poor  oh!  uade,  but  you  deserf«  something 
diffiorBat." 

'*I  must  make  the  best  of  it,  since  I  have  no  other 
relative  in  the  world,"  mad  Hester.  *^I  wiU  try  to 
lighten  the  f^oom.  Bo  you  remember  what  a  lovely 
home  we  had  in  IhssK^  WHfred  ?  And  to  think  jour 
poor  sunt  should  haws  nst  such  a  terrible  death  !  I 
knew  nothing  about  it  v&til  I  saw  the  card  at  the 
station. " 

''It  was  a  brutal  murder,"  said  Wilfred,  his  hand- 
some face  darkening  perceptibly.  "  You  know  she  would 
never  trust  her  money  and  valuables  in  the  bank.  She 
thought  them  safer  in  her  own  care,  and  hid  them  away 
where  she  imagined  no  one  would  ever  discover  them. 
She  once  showed  me  a  small  chest  nearly  full  of  rings, 
bracelets,  stones  of  great  value,  and  heavy  gold  chains. 
Most  of  them  were  heirlooms  in  her  family,  and  had  de- 
scended to  her  from  many  generations.  But  she  never 
told  me  where  she  kept  them,  and  I  never  asked.  I 
often  tried  to  convince  her  that  they  would  be  safer  in 
the  bank,  but  she  would  not  listen  to  me.  The  23d  of 
April  I  went  to  Ferrytown  to  visit  my  old  friend,  Frank 
Floyd,  who  had  arranged  a  fishing-party  for  me.  I  lefl 
only  a  deaf  old  servant  with  my  aunt.  How  I  have  re- 
proached myself  with  my  carelessness  since !  But  I 
had  grown  so  used  to  the  idea  that  the  valuables  wece 
securely  hidden  that  I  never  even  thought  of  danger.  I 
did  not  return  until  the  following  night,  and  then  it  was 
to  find  my  poor  old  aunt  dead.  She  had  been  found  on 
the  floor  of  her  bedroom,  with  her  head  almost  severed 
from  her  body.  In  her  desk  wad  her  will,  in  which  she 
left  all  her  property  to  me,  and  a  letter,  in  which  sh« 
tuld  me  that  there  was  a  false  floor  to  the  closet  in  her 
room,  and  on  lifting  that  up  I  would  find  the  chest  con- 
taining the  jewels  and  a  canvas  bag  full  of  gold  pieces. 
Of  course,  neither  cliest  nor  b^  was  to  be  found,  and» 
with  the  exception  of  the  house  and  lot,  I  am  as  poor  i» 
over.  And  those  I  will  sell  if  it  is  ever  necessary  to  nam 
the  five  hundred  dollars  I  have  offered  as  a  reward  fur 
the  apprehension  of  the  murderers." 

"  Has  no  clew  been  diHCOverod  yet  ?"  asked  Henter. 

"  None  whatever.  Thfe  matter  is  shrouded  in  the  deep- 
est mystery.     But  my  partner,  Dacey  Holmes,  is  work* 
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Log  like  ft  tiger  in  ike  case.  He  i»  aa  shrewd  and  nharp 
a  fellow  as  I  ever  met,  and  I  have  faith  that  he  will  un- 
earth the  villains  jet  It  was  so  nnlortnnate  that  he  was 
not  at  home  on  the  night  of  the  mnrder.  But»  an  hour 
after  I  had  left  for  Ferrytown,  he  was  called  to  Canada 
on  some. private  husiness,  and  did  not  return  until  I  had 
been  home  several  hours  myself,"  replied  Wilfred. 
-  At  this  moment  the  door  o^ned  to  admit  Mr.  Derwent, 
an  old  man,  with  stooping  shoulders,  an  uncertain  gait 
and  long  white  hair,  which  hung  over  his  coat-collar. 
So  much  grayer,  older  and  weaker  did  he  look  than 
^en  Hester  had  seen  him  last  that  she  scarcely  recog- 
nized him. 

He  seemed  greatly  surprised  to  see  her,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  Hester,  who  was  exceedingly  sensitive,  that 
he  was  annoyed  and  a  little  distressed  by  her  arrival. 

He  said  very  little,  however,  but,  turning  to  Clifford, 
gave  him  a  small  package,  directing  him  to  give  it  to 
Mr.  Holmes  as  soon  as  possible. 

;  "I  suppose  you  would  not  care  to  remain  all  night," 
he  added. 

.  "I  must  not  even  think  of  it,"  said  Wilfred,  "much 
as  I  would  enjoy  talking  over  old  times  with  Hester. 
But  at  any  time  Holmes  may  discover  some  clew  to  the 
murderers,  and  I  must  be  on  hand  to  consult  with  him  if 
necessary.  I  should  not  have  left  Essex  to-day  for  even 
the  few  hours  that  it  takes  to  make  a  trip  here,  but 
Holmes  oould  not  possibly  get  ofT,  as  he  had  a  cose  in 
court,  and  he  wouldn't  trust  his  letter  to  you  by  mail. 
He  seemed  anxious  to  have  it  put  into  your  hands  with- 
out any  delay,  so  I  ofiEered  to  run  down  with  it. " 

It  seemed  to  Hester  as  if  a  peculiar  expression,  ironical 
and  a  little  sad,  rested  on  her  uncle's  face  as  Wilfred 
spoke,  but  it  was  gone  in  an  instant,  and  he  shook  hands 
cordially  with  his  visitor  as  he  bade  him  good- by. 

•'I  will  come  down  again,  Hester,"  the  young  mpn 
said  in  parting  with  her,  **and  try  not  to  feel  lonely." 

But  as  time  passed  Hester  grew  very  lonely  indeed. 
Prom  morning  to  night  she  was  thrown  on  her  own  re- 
sources for  amusement  and  occupation.  Her  uncle  ap- 
peared only  at  meals.  All  day  long  he  remained  shut 
up  in  a  little  room  he  called  his  study,  though  Hester 
could  not  imagine  what  he  found  to  employ  him  there  ; 
for  the  room  contained  no  books,  and  was  famished 
with  only  a  small,  deep  desk,  a  table  and  three  chairs. 

Wilfred  Clifford  kept  his  promise,  and  came  occasion- 
allj  to  see  Hester,  and  she  looked  forward  to  his  visits 
as  a  traveler  in  the  desert  looks  forward  to  reaching 
the  water  which  will  give  new  life  to  his  frame.  But  it 
seemed  to  the  poor  girl  as  if  her  uncle  was  annoyed  by 
Wilfred's  eoming,  and  more  than  once  he  refused  to 
see  him  at  all,  so  that  her  joy  in  the  presence  of  her  old 
friend  was  not  unmixed  with  pain.  She  saw  very 
idainly  that  Wilfred  was  learning  to  love  her,  and  she 
knew  that  he  was  becoming  dearer  to  her  with  every 
daj ;  and  she  dreaded  the  coming  of  the  time  when 
her  uncle  must  learn  this,  so  sure  was  she  that  he 
Would  refuse  his  consent  to  her  marriage. 

She  had  been  several  weeks  at  the  cottage  before  she 
saw  Mr.  Holmes.  One  morning  her  uncle  announced 
that  the  lawyer  would  be  with  them  that  evening,  and 
that  dinner  must  be  put  off  until  the  arrival  of  the 
late  train. 

**As  he  comes  to  see  me  entirely  on  business,  you 
need  not  feel  obliged  to  remain  with  us,"  said  the  old 
man.  ''He  is  good  enough  to  come  to  me,  instead  of 
requirhig  me  to  go  to  him.  We  will  be  occupied  in 
the  study  until  late  looking  over — some — papers,  and 
j^d.  better  go  to  bed  early,  my  dear." 


**Ye8,  uncle,"  said  Hester,  quietly. 

**  It  may  be  that  I  shall  have  to  go  abroad  for  a  time," 
continued  the  old  man,  a  little  hesitatingly.  "  But  it  is 
not  certain.  Holmes  will  decide  for  me  to-night ;  so  you 
need  not  worry  yet,  Hester." 

"I  did  not  know  that  your  business  ever  took  you 
abroad,  uncle,"  said  Hester.  **  But  I  think  the  trip  would 
benefit  your  health.  You  don't  look  well,  and  every 
pight  I  hear  you  moaning  and  tossing  in  your  sleep. 
iLask  night  you  screamed  aloud  several  times.  It  really 
frightened  me.  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  see  a 
doctor,  uncle  ?" 

'*  No,  no,"  said  the  old  man,  rising  from  his  seat  and 
moving  toward  the  door.  I'm  not  ill,  Hester — I'm  only 
tired  ;  and  sometimes  I  have  the  nightmare." 

He  left  the  room,  and  Hester,  wondering  at  his  strange, 
nervous  manner,  resumed  her  occupation  of  clearing 
the  breakfast-table,  which  she  had  paused  in  the  more 
closely  to  observe  her  uncle. 

She  was  in  her  room  when  Mr.  Holmes  arrived,  and 
overheard  his  greeting  to  her  uncle,  wJio  opened  the 
hall-door  to  admit  him. 

*'  So  you  expected  me  ?  You  received  my  note,  then  ? 
I  think  we  can  push  matters  now  without  any  trouble." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Mr.  Derwent,  tremulously.  "  My  niece 
may  hear  you." 

**  Why  the  deuce  do  you  have  a  niece,  I'd  like  to 
know  ?"  said  Holmes,  as  he  entered. 

Hester  wondered  what  kind  of  a  man  Wilfred's  partner 
could  be  to  talk  so  roughly  to  an  old  man,  and  she  was 
predisposed  to  dislike  him. 

But  she  speedily  forgot  her  half-formed  prejudice  when 
she  met  him  an  hour  later  at  the  dinner-table.  His  ap- 
pearance was  prepossessing.  He  was  a  handsome  man, 
with  keen,  dark  eyes,  an  olive  complexion,  regular  fea- 
tures, and  a  long,  black  mustache,  which  he  habitually 
caressed  as  he  talked. 

Though  dignified  in  manner,  he  was  as  gracious  as 
possible  with  Hester,  who  was  young  enough  to  be  oon- 
sideraldy  flattered  by  the  notice  he  took  of  her,  and 
the  delicate  compliments  he  contrived  to  pay  her 
before  the  meal  was  over. 

As  they  rose  from  the  table  he  took  her  hand  and 
gave  it  an  unmistakable  pressure. 

**I  know  your  uncle  intends  to  bury  me  in  that 
gloomy  little  room  he  calls  his  study.  Miss  Hester,  so  I 
must  say  good-night  and  good-by  now,  though  it  is  so 
early.  Duty  before  pleasure,  you  know,  and,  however 
much  I  might  desire  it,  your  uncle  would  not  let  me  off. 
But  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  again." 

As  Holmes  spoke,  bending  his  dark  eyes  searchin^ly 
on  her  face,  Hester  saw  her  uncle's  countenance  grow 
dark  and  angry. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  more  sharply  than  she  had  ever 
heard  him  speak  before,  **  don't  waste  your  time  in  silly 
speeches.     Leave  that  to  younger  men." 

"And  better  ones,  perhaps,"  said  Holmes,  in  a  very 
significant  tone  ;  and  little  as  there  appeared  to  Hester 
in  the  words,  they  seemed  to  affect  her  uncle  strangely. 
He  shuddered,  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  closing  the 
door  behind  him. 

**  I  sometimes  think  your  uncle  is  a  little — peculiar," 
said  Holmes,  hesitating  over  the  last  word. 

*'  I  often  wonder  if  Miss  Taylor's  death  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  singular  change  whi<^h  has  come  over  him 
since  I  lost  saw  him,"  said  Hester.  *'They  were  great 
friends  when  we  all  lived  in  Essex,  and.  I  know  he 
thoupfht  very  senonslv  once  of  niarryincr  her.  I  reni»»ni- 
.  ber  hearing  my  father  6|>ejk  of  it,  .and  say  that  the  c* 
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lady  was  more  than  willing.    Was  not  ber  death  horri- 
ble 1    And  has  no  clew  to  the  murderers  been  found  ?*' 

'' Not  jet,"  said  Holmes.  *'  And  still— may  I  tell  you 
something  in  confidence  ?  I  think,  perhaps,  you  ought 
to  know  it" 

*'  Please  tell  me,"  said  Hester.  "  If  it  is  anything  about 
the  murder,  I  will  certainly  take  a  deep  interest  in  it. 
Wlien  Wilfred  is  here  we  tilk  of  very  little  else." 

*'  Ah  I"  with  a  peculiar  look  which  made  the  blood 
rush  to  her  cheeks.     '*I  fancy  I  could  find  other  sub- 
jects of  interest.    And,  if  what  I  suspect  has  any  founda- 
tion, Wilfred 
ought     to 
avoid  the 
subject  of 
his   aunt's 
death." 

'•  What  do 
you  mean  ?*' 
asked  Hes- 
ter, turning 
pale  at  his 
significant 
tone. 

"Only  that 
Wilfred  Olif. 
ford  was 
tired  of  wait- 
ing for  his 
old  aunt's 
money  ;  that 
he,  of  all 
people, 
ought  to 
have  known 
— had  a  bet- 
ter chance 
to  know  — 
where  the 
property  was 
secreted, 
and " 

"Stop!" 
interrupted 
Hester,  trem- 
bling. •*! 
w  11  not 
listen  to  any 
more.  You 
,.jnx)ng  him 
by  your  sus- 
p  i  c  i  o  n  s. 
They  are  un- 
founded. He 
was  away  at 
Ferry  town — 
that  can  be 
proved." 

'*  Perhaps  so,"  said  Holmes,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  ''I  hope  so,  certainly.  I  am  sorry  I  gave 
yon  even  a  hint  of  my  suspicions.  I  had  no  idea,  of 
course,  that  you  would  resent  my  confidence."  And  with 
a  smile  and  a  bow  he  left  the  room. 

Hester  went  to  her  room  and  tried  to  think  matters 
over  calmly.  She  would  not  admit  to  herself  that  she 
was  at  all  influenced  by  what  Holmes  had  said  of  Wil- 
fred ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  was  vaguely  troubled  and 
distressed. 

The  night  was  dose  and  warm,  and,  thinking  that  in 
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her  present  condition  of  mind  sleep  would  be  impossi- 
ble, she  concluded  to  go  down  into  the  garden. 

She  descended  the  stairs  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  her  uncle  or  Mr.  Holmes,  whose  voioes 
she  could  hear  as  she  passed  the  study-door,  and  gaining 
the  garden,  sank  down  in  the  first  seat  she  saw— a  rostio 
bench  under  a  cedar-tree. 

She  was  about  to  abandon  herself  to  the  quiet  beauty 

of  the  night,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  blooming 

about  her,  when  she  was  startled  by  hearing  a  voice  say  : 

*'  Well,  now,  that  matter  is  settled,  the  sooner  we  go 

to  work   the 
better." 

«'I  wish 
you  could 
arrange  to 
go,"  replied 
a  voice  thai 
Hester  re- 
cognized as 
her  unde's. 
"You  al- 
ways put  the 
worst  part 
off  on  me." 
'To  I?" 
with  a  sneer. 
"  I  scarcely 
think  yon 
took  on  your 
shoulders 
the  worst 
part  of  that 
business  we 
entered  on 
last  April." 

"There's 
a  great  deal 
of  risk    in 

going " 

began   Mr* 
Derwent 

"Oh,  drop 
the  subjects 
You've  got 
to  go,  and 
that  ends  it. 
I  have  ex- 
plained my 
reasons  until 
I  am  tired. 
Are  yon  sure 
that  niece  of 
yours  is  in 
her  room  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes ; 
I  heard  the 
clock    strike 

eleven  a  few  moments  ago.     She  is  always  in  bed  by 
nine  at  the  latest" 

"We  don't  want  any  surprises.  Where's  the  old 
woman  ?" 

"She  went  home  to  stay  aU  night." 
"  Good.  Where's  the  key  to  the  desk  ?" 
At  this  juncture  Hester  turned  around  and  found  that 
she  was  sitting  within  two  yards  of  the  open  window  of 
the  study,  the  shutters  of  which  were  dosed,  however. 
She  did  not  rise,  but  remained  motionless,  half  para- 
lyzed by  what  she  had  heard.    What  could  be  this  bnai* 
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nesA  upon  which  they  were  engaged,  and  which  would  be 
mined  by  a  surprise  ?  Turning  the  matter  over  in  her 
mind,  HeF^«r  at  last  determined  t3  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery. It  was  not  curiosity  which  urged  her  to  decide 
thus.  She  was  singularly  free  from  any  desire  to  pos- 
sess herself  unbidden  of  the  secrets  of  others.  No,  it 
was  a  feeling  which  she  could  not  smother,  but  some- 
thing was  going  on  in  that  room  which  merited  detection. 
For  her  own  sake,  she  must  know  whether  her  uncle 
could  be  trusted  with  her  welfare. 

Softly  she  advanced  to  the  window,  and  trembling  in 
every  limb,  peered  through  a  crack  in  the  shutter.  What 
a  sight  met  her  eyes  !  As  r  he  looked  she  could  scarcely 
repress  a  cry  of  astonishment.  On  the  table  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  lay  a  glittering  heap  of  jewelry.  Massive 
old  silver,  some  of  the  pieces  incrusted  with  precious 
gems  ;  gold  chains,  rings,  costly  bracelets,  sets  of  valu- 
able stones,  and  a  necklace,  tiara,  cross,  and  pin  of 
diamonds.  A  fortune  was  spread  on  that  little  table,  a 
fortune  which  Hester  felt  sure  did  not  belong  to  the 
two  men  in  whose  possession  she  saw  it  now. 

With,  small  instruments,  both  Derwent  and  Holmes 
were  busily  separating  the  diamonds  and  stones  from 
their  settings  and  then  pushing  them  into  little  heaps 
as  they  fell  on  the  table. 

To  whom  did  this  fortune  belong  ? 

Hester  had  little  difficulty  in  determining  this  ques- 
tion. 

A  small  canvas  bag  and.  a  square,  black  chest  on  the 
floor  by  the  lawyer's  chair  gave  her  an  unmistakable 
clew.  She  felt  sure  that  she  saw  before  her  the  mur- 
derers of  Wilfred's  aunt  And  yet  one  of  these  men 
was  her  uncle — her  father's  brother— into  whose  care 
she  had  been  committed  eight  years  before  I 

What  was  her  duty  ?  What  steps  must  she  take,  now 
that  she  bad  made  this  terrible  discovery  ? 

She  stood  at  the  window  until  the  work  within  the 
room  was  completed.  She  saw  Holmes  fill  a  belt  with 
stones  and  fasten  it  about  her  uncle's  waist.  She  saw 
him  take  from  a  nimilar  belt  about  his  own  body  a  hand- 
ful of  gold,  whicli  he  gave  to  Mr.  Derwent  She  knew 
now  why  her  uncle  was  going  abroad.  It  was  to  dispose 
in  perfect  safety  of  the  illgotten  booty. 

It  was  daylight  when  at  length  she  sought  her  room 
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again.  But,  though  she  undressed  and  lay  down,  she 
could  not  sleep.  That  was  impossible  with  such  a  loAd 
on  heart  and  brain. 

She  descended  to  breakfast  looking  wan,  pale  and  hag- 
gard. She  had  not  decided  what  cour»e  to  pursue.  She 
recoiled  from  the  thought  of  exposing  her  uncle ;  but 
could  she,  in  justice  to  either  the  living  or  the  dead, 
remain  silent? 

Holmes  had  left  early  in  order  to  catch  the  first  train 
to  Essex  ;  sho  was  spared  the  trial  of  meeting  him  again. 
But  she  found  it  impossible  to  preserve  her  composure 
even  before  her  uncle,  who  eyed  her  very  sharply  as  she 
sat  listlessly  behind  the  coffee-urn,  but  who  made  no 
comment  on  her  wart  of  appetite. 

As  they  rose  from  the  table  Hester  formed  a  sudden  re- 
solution. She  found  a  longer  silence  unendurable.  Ap- 
proaching her  uncle,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Uncle,"  she  said,  "last  night  I  saw  you  in  your 
study,  and  saw  the  work  upon  which  you  were  engaged* 
How  could  you  stain  your  hands  with  the  blood  of  your 
old  friend  ?" 

Her  voice  was  solemn  and  impressive,  and  as  she  spoke 
Amos  Derwent  turned  fairly  livid. 

He  staggered  back  against  the  wall  like  a  man  struck 
by  a  sudden  blow. 

"I  did  not  do  it — I  never  touched  har,"  he  gasped. 
"I  was  outside  all  the  time.  It  was  Holmes.  I  never 
knew  she  was  murdered  until  I  saw  it  in  the  papers.  He 
did  not  tell  me.  He  kept  it  from  me  as  long  as  he  could. 
Hester,  I  swear  to  you,  I  thought  it  was  only  a  robbery 
at  first.  But  I  knew  it  would  come  to  light.  I  told 
Holmes  that  Wilfred  would  find  out  some  day  that  he 
didn't  go  to  Canada  that  day." 

His  voice  had  risen  to  a  shriek.  He  was  trembling 
like  a  leaf  in  a  storm. 

"Why  did  you  take  the  money  and  jewels,  uncle? 
Why  help  to  defraud  the  innocent?"  asked  Hester, 
sternly. 

"He — he  made  me,"  gasped  the  old  man.  "He  had 
a  hold  over  me.     I  couldn't  help  it" 

He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and,  entirely  overcome,  let 
his  head  fall  on  his  breast  and  burst  into  tears. 

**  But  this  property  must  be  restored,  uncle.    It  must 
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he  given  to  "Wilfred  Ciiflford.     You  must  not    keep  it 
another  hour." 

"  You  won*t  betray  me,"  shrieked  the  old  man,  falling 
on  his  knees  before  her,  and  clutching  her  dress  "with 
both  hands.  '*  Oh,  Hester,  spare  me,  spare  me !  Be- 
member  that  jour  father  was  mj  brother.  Don't  be- 
tray me  I" 

**Ii  I  only  knew  what  was  right !"  sighed  Hester,  as 
■he  helped  him  to  his  feet. 

He  did  not  answer ;  but  she  saw  his  face  become 
suddenly  distorted,  his  trembling  increase.  The  next 
moment  he  fell  in  a  fit  at  her  feet. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  village  doctor  arrived  breath- 
less at  the  cottage,  having  been  summoned  in  hot  haste 
by  the  old  servant  But  his  skill  availed  nothing.  He 
found  no  use  for  the  medicine-box  he  had  brought ;  for 
within  ten  minutes  of  his  arrival  old  Amos  Derwent 
¥reathed  his  last 

• 

Late  that  evening,  as  Wilfred  ClifEbrd  sat  alone  in  the 
small  parlor  of  the  neat  little  house  which  his  aunt  had 
left  him,  he  heard  the  sound  of  steps  on  the  graveled 
walk.  He  answered  the  ring  at  the  bell  himself,  and  to 
his  gr^t  surprise  saw  that  his  visitor  was  a  woman.  He 
did  aot  recognize  her  until  she  came  into  the  lighted 
kail  and  threw  back  her  vaiL 

"  Hester  1"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  tense  voice.  "  Strange, 
is  it  not,  that  I  should  come  alone  to  your  house  late  at 
night  ?  But  I  have  come  to  tell  you  where  you  can  find 
the  murderer  you  have  been  seeking  so  long.  ** 

An  hour  later  Daoey  Holmes,  in  his  room  at  the  Essex 
Hotel,  was  roused  from  the  heavy  sleep  into  which  he 
had  fidlen  by  a  loud  knock  at  bis  door.  He  opened  it, 
and  was  confronted  by  two  policemen,  who  held  a  war- 
rani  for  his  arrest  on  the  charge  of  willful  murder  of 
Bachel  Taylor.  The  evidence  was  against  him,  and  he 
was  convicted,  paying  the  penalty  of  his  crime  a  few 
months  later. 

To  the  last  he  maintained  lus  cold,  dignified  de- 
meanor, and  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  cynical  smile 
•n  his  handsome,  dark  face. 

Wilfred  Clifford  and  Hester  Derw^dt  were  married  a 
few  weeks  later,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  bride  never  returned  to  that  desolate  cottage  where 
she  had  made  such  a  terrible  and  important  discovery. 
Kor  did  she  ever  daim  the  five  hundred  dollars  re- 
ward. Love  paid  the  debt,  and  her  heart  was  more 
Ihau  satisfied. 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 

By  Bang. 

"  It  was  in  the  Cheat  River  country,  in  West  Virginia, 
that  I  killed  that  fellow,"  said  the  doctor,  answering  the 
look  of  admiration  I  had  cast  upon  the  finely  mounted 
head  and  horns  of  a  large  buck  which  hung  upon  the 
wall  of  his  cozy  dining-room.  ''  And  a  hard  time  I  had 
of  it,  too,"  he  went  on.  "Let  me  tell  you  of  it,"  and 
settling  himself  back  in  his  chair,  his  eyes  glistening 
with  the  pleasure  of  his  recollections,  he  told  the  story  : 

"  It  was  in  1878,  in  November,  that  oar  party  of  five 
were  encamped  for  our  annual  hunt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cheat  Biver,  away  up  among  the  mountains.  We  had 
had  fair  sport,  for  deer  were  plentiful,  and  bears  could 
usually  be  found  without  great  difficulty. 


"At  one  particular  'stand,'  however,  we  had  had  un- 
varying bad  luck,  and  all  of  the  party  felt  nettled  ftbout 
it ;  for  each  in  turn  had  been  stationed  there,  and  al- 
though the  hounds  had  always  crossed  the  river  at  that 
point,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  deer,  yet  no  one  had  had  a  shot 
"  This  stand  was  situated  on  the  mountain  side,  doee 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  four  milee  distant 
from  our  camp. 

"  On  the  day  in  question  I  was  assigned  by  our  leader 
to  that  point,  the  other  members  of  the  party  (excepting 
Old  Jake,  the  mountaineer,  who  was  to  '  drive  '  for  us), 
being  stationed  at  various  stands  between  my  station 
and  the  camp. 

"Starting  from  camp  at  four  o'clock  on  thai  odd, 
frosty  morning,  having  first  secured  a  promise  from  Old 
Jake  that  he  would  hold  back  tbe  dogs  uptil  I  should 
have  had  ample  time  to  reach  my  stand,  I  made  my  way 
as  best  I  could  over  the  fallen  trees  and  through  laurel 
bushes  across  the  mountain. 

"  It  was  a  dreadful  walk.  Bead  there  was  none^  ao4 
by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  crest  of  the  slope  over- 
looking an  old  log  near  the  river-bank  which  aoarked 
the  'stand,'  daylight  had  come. 

"  As  I  stopped  for  a  moment  totget  my  breath  before 
beginning  the  descent,  the  yelping  of  a  hound  was  boma 
to  my  ears  on  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  a  moment  latdr 
a  fine  doe  ran  out  on  the  sandbar  on  the  far  side  of  the 
river,  swam  swiftly  across,  and,  passing  within  twenty 
yards  of  where  I  should  have  been,  disappeared  in  the 
woods. 

"  Had  I  been  less  fatigued,  or  had  the  route  to  camp 
been  less  rough  or  difficult,  I  should  at  once  have 
returned.  As  it  was,  however,  I  kept  on  down  thp 
mountain,  and  in  two  minutes  was  seated  on  the 
roots  of  a  mighty  oak  close  .behind  the  old  log  which 
marked  the  'stand.' 

*'  Here  I  could  see  the  stream  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  me,  and  the  sandbars  which  marked  its  further 
bank  in  that  direction.  Below  me,  for  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  the  banks  on  both  sides  were  precipitous^  and 
afibrded  no  place  where  deer  might  cross. 

"Musing  on  my  ill-luck  in  reaching  the  stand  too 
late,  I  yet,  with  a  hunter's  instinct,  kept  ^  keen  watch 
upon  the  opposite  shore. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  I  again  heard  the  musical  baying  of 
the  hounds,  and  presently  there  stepped  out  upon  the 
opposite  bank,  some  three  hundred  yards  up  the  stream, 
a  lordly  buck.  To  slip  down  and  lie  on  my  face,  with 
only  my  eyes  peering  around  the  end  of  the  old  log, 
was  the  work  of  an  instant 

The  deer,  after  hesitating  a  moment,  walked  ^ckly 
into  the  water,  and,  reaching  the  middle  of  the  river, 
swam  rapidly  down-stream.  To  my  surprise  he  did  not 
turn  toward  shore,  but  headed  for  a  large  rook  which 
raised  its  head  in  midstream,  just  opposite  my  hiding- 
place. 

"  On  reaching  this  rock  the  deer  swam  around  it  tiU 
near  its  lower  side,  then  turning  about,  with  head  up 
stream,  he  drew  himself  close  alongside  of  the  rock,  and 
lay  there  motionless,  only  the  tips  of  his  horns  being 
visible  to  me,  though  his  whole  head  was  doubtless  out 
of  water. 

"Another  minute,  and  two  of  the  hounds  burst  with 
loud  yelps  from  the  forest,  and,  following  the  hot  trail 
to  the  water's  edge,  sprang  into  the  stream,  swam  across 
to  my  side,  and  there  quickly  finding  the  trail  of  the 
doe,  took  it  up  eagerly,  and  were  almost  instantly  lost 
to  sight  among  the  trees  and  ^^^><5^„(30(jIp 
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How  he  sustained  himself  in  his  position  in  that  swiftly- 
ninning  stream  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  he  was  treading 
water,  bnt  it  is  more  probable  he  had  found  a  foothold 
on  a  shelving  ledge  of  the  rock. 

"For  half  an  hour  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
dogs,  the  buck  quietlj  retained  his  place,  while  I,  Ijing 
crouched  doselj  behind  the  log,  watched  eagerly  for 
the  first  movement  of  the  quarrj. 

"I  was  greatly  excited,  for  in  all  my  experience  in 
deer-hnnting,  which  had  been  considerable,  I  had  never 
known  a  deer  to  act  as  this  one  was  acting. 

''  At  last,  and  jnst  as  I  had  asked  myself  if  it  conld  be 
possible  that  the  buck  would  spend  the  day  where  he 
was,  the  deer's  horns  disappeared  betiind  the  rock,  and  a 
moment  later  his  head  came  in  view. 

"  He  was  swimming  up-stream,  and  for  a  moment  it 
looked  as  if  my  hopes  would  be  realize^*  aixd  jUie  deer 
choose  my  side  of  the  river  |or  his  place  of  landing. 

"Should  he  land  there,  he  would  of  necessity  pass 
within  twenty  yards  of  my  hiding-place,  in  which  case 
he  and  I  would  probably  dine  together  that  evening. 
Should  he,  however,  decide  to  cross  the  river  and  land 
•n  the  opposite  bank,  he  would,  on  reaching  shoal  water, 
be  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant, 
and  my  chance  of  getting  him  at  that  range  would  be 
very  smalL 

"I  was  not  left  long  in  uncertainty,  for  in  a  moment 
the  broad  antlers  turned  toward  the  opposite  shore. 

"To  say  that  I  was  disappointed  inadequately  ex- 
express^  my  feelings. 

"For  a  moment  I  was  in  despair ;  then,  grasping  my 
rifle  firmly,  I  ran  swiftly  to  the  river-bank,  and  waited 
for  the  deer  to  land. 

"Presently  his  feet  struck  the  sand,  and  a  moment 
later  his  body  was  lifted  from  the  water  as  he  waded 
toward  the  shore. 

"At  this  instant  I  gave  a  sharp  whistle,  the  buck's 
head  turned  quickly  toward  the  sound,  and  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  movement,  the  sharp  crack  of 
my  Winchester  rifie  broke  the  stillness  of  the  air.  At 
the  report  the  deer  sprang  clear  out  of  the  water,  then 
fell  back  with  a  great  splash.  In  my  intense  excitement, 
only  partially  relieved  by  the  shot,  I  gave  a  mighty 
shout. 

"  Bnt  he  was  far  from  dead,  and  I  did  not  permit  my 
hop^  to  deceive  me  as  to  his  true  condition.  He  con- 
tinued to  thrash  the  water  lustily,  and  I  rightly  (as  it 
turned  out),  conjectured  that  my  bullet  had  taken 
effect  in  his  head,  and  that  the  wound  was  not  fataL 

"  I  hftd  aimed  at  the  neck,  and  the  shot  was  a  good 
one  at  the  distance,  but  unless  I  could  succeed  in 
speedily  reaching  the  deer,  I  was  sure  he  would  recover 
himself  sufficiently  to  escape  me. 

"  For  ten  seconds  I  was  greatly  troubled  to  determine 
upon  the  proper  course  to  be  taken.  To  swim  acrosswos 
out  of  the  question.  The  river  was  swift  and  deep,  the 
air  was  fros^,  and  I  had  no  inclination  for  a  bath  under 
such  ciroamstances.  Suddenly  I  remembered  that  a  few 
days  before  I  had  seen  the  prow  of  a  dug-out  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  brooklet  a  few  hundred  yards  up-stream,  and 
with  the  thought  I  rushed  toward  the  spot. 

"  The  underbrush  was  quite  dense,  and  the  surface  of 
the  gfTOund  covered  with  rocks  and  old  logs,  over  which 
I  stumbled  in  my  haste,  with  thought  only  of  the  deer 
lying  kicking  in  the  river,  until,  with  bleeding  face  and 
hands  and  torn  clothes,  I  reached  the  brook.  To  my 
delight  the  boat  was  where  I  had  before  seen  it. 

"Now  this  l)oat  would  not  have  cotn m en dM' itself  to 
the  eyes  of  one  accustomed  only  to  the  boats  of  civiliza- 


tion, nor  would  such  a  craft  be  considered  altogether 
'  safe '  by  the  reflecting  mind  ;  but  during  my  hunts  in 
this  unsettled  country  I  had  seen  many  such  in  use,  and 
had  learned  to  look  on  them  as  very  good  make-shifts  in 
the  absence  of  better  watercraft.  • 

"  Built  of  rough  lumber,  with  flat  bottom,  to  enable  it 
to  be  easily  drawn  over  the  *  rifflers,'  it  was  twenty-two 
feet  in  length  by  thirty  inches  in  width  at  its  widest 
point  The  stern  was  square,  and  the  swell  to  the  point 
of  greatest  width  was  very  slight ;  the  bow  was  sharp. 
That  this  snaky  craft  vas  leaky  I  could  not  doubt,  for 
two  inches  of  water  lay  in  the  bottom,  and  the  siden 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  contact  with  the  rocks  of 
the  river. 

"  In  my  excited  condition  of  mind,  however,  I  would 
have  used  a  raft  had  no  other  means  of  passage  been 
near,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  io  iq»riiig  into  the  boat  and 
push  out  into  the  river.  There  were  no  oars  or  paddles, 
but  only  a  long  pole,  which  did  service  in  their  place. 

"  I  remember  that  my  only  deliberate  act  at  tlds  time 
was  to  lay  my  rifle  across  the  stern  seat  put  of  danger 
from  water,  for  all  my  cartridges  were  in  the  '  magazine ' 
of  the  gun,  and  should  they  get  wetted,  my  chase  would 
of  course  be  fruitless. 

"As  the  boat  swung  clear  of  the  bushes,  I  east  an 
eager  glance  to  the  sandbar  on  which  my  thoughts  had 
been  fixed.     The  deer  was  gone  I 

"  For  an  instant  my  hopes  were  dashed,  but  they  were 
as  quickly  revived,  for,  far  away  down  the  stream,  my 
eyes  fell  upon  a  black  spot,  which  I  recognized  as  the 
head  of  the  buck,  moving  downward  with  the  current. 
Shoving  the  boat  into  the  swiftest  current,  and  heedless 
of  the  rocks  agaiu)^  which  I  constantly  struck,  I  pressed 
on  in  pursuit. 

"I  was  not  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  pole  and  could  not 
keep  my  boat  straight  in  the  stream  ;  half  the  timo  it  was 
floating  sidelong,  and  several  times  it  turned  completely 
round,  but  with  all  this  I  yet  gained  rapidly  on  the  swim- 
ming game.  It  wss  necessary  that  I  should  reach  him 
quickly,  for  the  deer  was  rapidly  nearing  a  point  where 
he  might  land.  This  was  a  narrow  path  leading  up  the 
river-bank  into  the  forest,  and  was  distant  about  a  inile 
from  my  late  stand. 

"  Below  this  pathway  there  was  no  placo  at  which  the 
doer  could  land  before  reaching  the  stand  on  which  was 
stationed  the  best  rifle-shot  in  our  party.  To  kiU  the 
deer  before  he  should  reach  ihe  pathway,  or  at  least 
to  prevent  him  in  some  way  from  landing  at  that  point, 
was  now  my  purpose,  and  to  this  end  I  beat  all  my 
energies. 

"  Although  I  had  gained  rapidly  on  the  ganua  from  the 
"^first,  I  was  yet  quite  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
deer  when  he  turned  toward  the  pathway.  I  could  go  no 
faster.  I  had  already  strained  my  muscles  to  their  ut- 
most, and  was  streaming  with  perspiration,  and  I  realized 
at  once  that  I  could  not  cut  him  ofi^  or  get  between  him 
and  the  bank. 

"  To  hit,  with  a  single  ball,  at  two  hundred  yards,  so 
small  an  object  as  a  deer's  head,  when  the  shooter  is  in  a 
rocking,  dancing  boat,  requires  greater  skill  than  mine ; 
but  it  seemed  my  only  chance  of  success. 

**  Grasping  my  rifle,  and  kneeling  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  unmindful  of  the  water,  I  fired  one  shot  at  the  low 
swimming  head. 

"  The  water  da&hing  in  the  face  of  the  deer  at  the  re- 
poi*t  of  the  rifle,  showed  I  had  aimed  six  inches  too  far 
forward,  au'l  had  not  struck  the  game,  bnt  to  my  de- 
light the  shot  turned  him,  and  again  ho  headed  down 
the  river.  ^^ 
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A  DEBS-HtnVT  IN  WI9T  TIBOIKIA.  — ''KSrSBLINQ  IK  THB  BOTTOM 
OF  TBR  BOAT,  UNMINDFQL  OF  THK  WATKB,  I  FIBBO  A  SHOT 
AT  THB  LOW  SWIMMiaiO  HKAD." 

"Throwing  down  my  rifle  and  seizing  my  pole,  I 
pnshed  on  with  increased  excitement. 

"  Up  to  the  time  of  this  shot  the  deer  had  been  ap- 
parently nnconscions  of  the  pnrsnit,  but  now  he  swam 
with  desperate  force  and  energy. 

"Loss  of  blood,  however,  and  his  already  long-con- 
tinned  effort  had  fatigued  him,  and  as  my  boat  came 
closer  and  closer  in  his  wake,  he  seemed  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  escaping  by  swimming,  and  heading  toward  a 
sandbar  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  presently  felt  the 
river  bottom,  and  wading  into  the  shoal  water  until  the 
ripples  of  the  river  broke  abont  his  knees,  stopped  qnite 
still,  and,  bristling  with  fear  and  rage,  stood  facing  his 
pursuer  and  awaiting  his  approach.  He  presented  a 
magnificent  appearance,  but  I  had  no  time  to  admire 
him  except  from  a  hunter's  standpoint,  for  the  current 
bore  me  swiftly  toward  him,  and  I  felt  that  the  end 
drew  near. 

"  When  onlj  forty  yards  distant  I  turned  to  grasp  my 
rifle  and  give  the  death  shot. 

"  Imagine  my  feelings  when  I  found  the  gun— in  the 
water  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where,  in  my  nervous 
excitement  after  the  last  shot,  I  had  carelessly  drop- 
ped it 

■''''***>I  could  have  cried  with  vexatio  i,  but,  hoping  against 
hope  that  the  cartridges  would  yet  explode,  I  threw  the 
gun  to  my  shoulder,  and,  with  deadly  aim  on  the  buck's 
shoulder,  pulled  the  trigger. 

"There  was  a  snap,  but  no  report.  The  cartridge  was 
wet.  "With  nervous  haste  I  tried  the  second  cartridge 
with  like  result ;  the  third  and  fourth,  and  all  their  fel- 
lows followed,  each  snapping  in  turn,  and  all  this  time 
the  current  bore  me  steadily  downward  directly  upon 
the  deer,  which  yet  kept  his  ground. 

"I  was  within  ten  feet  of  his  sharp  horns  when  the 
last  cartridge  failed  me.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  My  gun 
was  useless,  and  I  was  without  other  weapon,  saving 
only  a  short  hunting-knife  and  the  pole  with  which  I 
had  pushed  the  boat.  Well,  I  knew  that  neither  of  these 
would  suffice  to  protect  me  from  the  mad  rush  of 
a  wounded  buck. 

"  With  the  snap  of  the  last  cartridge,  I  dropped  my 
'•un,  and,  jumping  overboard,  seized  the  boat  with  both 


hands,  and  held  it  between  me  and  the  deer.  The 
water  was  waist-deep  and  very  cold,  but  such  was  my 
state  of  excitement  I  scarcely  felt  the  cold,  and^nly 
thought  now  how  to  secnre  my  game. 

"Prudence  told  me  not  to  attack  him  with  my  pole 
and  knife,  and  my  experience  with  wounded  deer  had 
been  sufficient  to  warn  me  not  to  let  him  attack  me  if 
I  could  help  it 

"  I  realized  that,  but  for  the  boat  which  afforded  me  a 
cover  from  any  possible  attack,  I  should  be  in  a  danger- 
ous position,  and  that  I  might  now  very  properly  regard 
myself  as  the  game  and  the  deer  as  the  hunter. 

"Ihe  buck  saved  me  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
on  my  next  step.  He  had  been  glaring  at  me  across  the 
boat,  the  bristles  on  his  neck  raised,  and  showing  every 
sign  of  rage. 

"Now  he  suddenly  lowered  his  head,  and,  unmindful 
of  my  boat  barrier,  dashed  striigl^tat  me. 

"Had  I  reflected  an  instant  I  might  have  held  mj 
ground,  but  there  was  very  little  time  for  reflection,  and 
respect  for  the  truth  requires  me  to  admit  that  as  the 
buck's  breast  struck  the  boat  and  his  horns  lunged 
fiercely  at  me  across  the  narrow  barrier,  I  retreated  pre- 
cipitately, losing  my  grasp  on  the  boat,  leaving  it  and 
its  contents  to  float  down  the  stream.  Nor  did  I  stop 
to  further  dispute  the  deer's  right  to  the  sandbar,  bat, 
unmindful  for  the  moment  of  the  cold  water,  plunged 
into  the  stream  and  swam  vigorously  toward  shore. 

"As  I  landed,  dripping  with  water,  a  glance  behind 
me  showed  the  buck  quietly  wading  toward  the  lower 
end  of  the  bar,  as  if  intending  to  again  take  to  the  water, 
and  my  boat  turned  slowly  into  an  eddy  a  short  distance 
below.  During  my  swim  I  had  formed  my  plan  of  fur- 
ther action,  and  without  stopping  even  to  shake  myself 
when  I  reached  the  shallow  water,  I  started  at  full  speed 
down  the  river.  I  could  not  climb  the  bank,  but  I  could 
run  in  the  shallow  water  at  the  margin,  and  thus  per- 
haps reach  our  next  '  stander '  before  the  deer  could  find 
a  landing. 

"As  I  commenced  my  run,  another  look  at  the  deer 
showed  him  ag^in  swimming  down  stream.  He  had  a 
short  start,  but  I  could  run  faster  than  he  oould  swim, 
and  when,  ten  minutes  later,  I  reached  the  '  crossing ' 
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danger.  It  is  true  that  Bome  persons  are  proof  against 
the  poiaononsp  roperties  of  these  plants,  but  this  is  the 
great  exception,  as  the  majority  of  individnals  are  seri- 
oTulj  and  often  dangerously  affected  by  thein.  Happily 
there  are  comparatiyely  few  instances  of  plants  in  our 
country  whose  mere  contact  with  the  skin  is  poisonous. 
There  are  other  means,  howeyer,  by  which  the  system 
may  be  inoculated.  Many  yarieties  of  plants  yield 
tempting  fruit,  fair  to  the  eye  and  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  but  of  a  most  disastrous  effect  when,  through 
tempted  ignorance,  they  are  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Plants  of  this  character  are  the  more  easily  guarded 
against  on  account  of  their  conspicuous  appearance  ;  but 
the  former  class  are  often  so  unpretending  in  aspect  and 
80  intermingling  in  their  habits  of  growth,  that  they 
strike  their  yictim  without  a  warning,  and,  what  is  still 
more  aggrayating,  without  any  immediate  sensation  by 
which  they  they  may  at  the  idme  be  discoyered.  Thus 
the  nettle  manifests  itself,  and  thereafter,  though  incon- 
spicuous, is  always  detected  and  ayoided. 

We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  troubling  our  readers  with 
botanical  articles,  but  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  of  such 
nniyersal  interest,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  appreciated. 

First  and  foremost  among  our  poisonous  plants,  in 
aniversality  and  potency,  is  the  Poison  lyy.  This  plant, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  a  creeping  shrub.  Its  leayes  are 
oomposed  of  three  shining,  green,  pointed  leaflets,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  880,  disposed  on  the 
end  of  a  stem  of  about  two  or  three  inches  in  length. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  growing  in 
little  bunches  from  the  axils  of  the  leayes.  The  yine  is 
decidedly  o'f  a  rambling  habit,  and  may  often  be  seen 
either  trailing  along  the  ground  and  rooting  at  interyals, 
or  climbing  up  the  trunks  of  trees  or  on  walls,  attaching 
itself  like  iyy,  and  altogether  presenting  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. It  is  exceedingly  common,  and  has  an  odd 
trick  of  growing  in  thickets,  amongst  whortleberry- 
bnshes  and  blackberry-yines,  seemingly  for  the  yery 
purpose  of  stinging  on  the  sly. 

The  leading  characteristio  features  of  the  plant  are 
tmly  represented  in  our  engraying  ;  these,  together  with 
its  tralLing  and  dimbing  habit,  will  easily  render  any  one 
able  to  detect  it  The  leaves  shown  in  our  engraying 
haye  smooth  edges,  but  they  are  sometimes  slightly 
toothed  also,  and  the  twig  is  of  a  yery  light-brown  color. 
Its  botanical  name  is  Rhus  toxicodendron^  and  its  poison- 
ous jnropectiea  are  utilized  in  medicine. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this  plant  do  not  mani- 
ieat  themselyes  until  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
obntact.  The  first  indication  is  in  swelling  imd  redness 
oil  different  parts  of  the  body,  generally  on  the  hands 
ai^  face,  as  these  are  the  parts  more  likely  to  come  in 
cobtact  with  the  leaves.  These  symptoms  are  followed 
by  inflammation  in  large  blotches,  after  which  small  pus- 
tales  arise.  These  become  filled  with  watery  matter,  and 
ate  attended  with  intense  burning  and  itching.  In  two 
or  three  days  the  eruptions  suppurate,  after  which  the  in- 
flammation subsides.  It  operates  somewhat  differently 
and  much  more  quickly  on  yarious  constitutions,  how- 
ever, and  some  persons  are  even  incapable  of  being 
poisoned  by  it  at  all. 

The  writer  himself  has  often  seen  his  fellow-school- 
mates, in  a  spirit  of  braggadocio,  rub  their  faces  with  the 
leaves,  Vithont  sulisequently  suffering  therefrom,  while 
others  Ikivo  been  laid  on  their  backs  for  weeks  by  the 
mere  fou^i  of  the  branch.  It  is  said  that  persons  of  irrita- 
ble habits  are  most  liable  to  be  affected.  Country  people 
generally  Ihave  such  a  dread  of  this  plant,  that  they  often 
fittten  th^  suspicions  on  various  twining  plants,  per- 


fectly harmless  in  themselves,  but  bearing  a  alighi  r^ 
semblance  to  the  poison  ivy. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  common  woodbine,  or  Virginia 
creeper,  and  it  is  so  often  aasociated  with  noxious  quali- 
ties that  its  beauty  and  usefulness  as  an  ornamental 
shrub  are  entirely  overlooked.  An  illustration  in  point 
comes  to  the  writer's  mind,  and  as  it  may  serve  as  a 
timely  warning  to  others,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  it. 

A  gentleman  of  the  writer's  acquaintance,  possessing 
a  beautiful  home  and  farm  on  the  Hudson,  was  very 
bountifully  blessed  by  a  rich  and  natural  growth  of  this 
Virginia  creeper.  It  ran  over  his  fences,  stone  walls,  and 
many  of  his  trees,  and  gracefully  festooned  from  item, 
and  in  the  Autumn  clothed  them  with  biilliant  scarlet 
A  rustic  arbor  on  the  premises  had  become  completely 
overrun  with  the  luxuriant  vine,  and  the  effect  was  re- 
marked upon  by  many.  Like  many  of  our  tcise  business 
heads,  this  man's  head  had  little  of  other  knowledge  in 
it,  and  that  of  botany  and  natural  history  was  entirely 
ohienL 

Well*  it  happened  one  day  that  two  of  his  children 
were  attacked  with  the  most  violent  symptoms ;  their 
faces  became  swollen,  and  then  followed  ulcers  of  a  seri- 
ous character.  The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  pronounoed 
the*symptoms  those  of  poisoning.  They  were  treated  ao- 
cordiugly.  After  the  doctor  had  taken  his  departure,  one 
of  the  neighbors  came  in  to  offer  his  share  of  advice, 
which  was  in  substance  as  follows  : 

*•  Naow,  squire,  it's  fetched  'em  at  last  I've  been  tell- 
in'  Abby  aU  along  that  the  pesky  stuff  wud  fetch  ye  arter 
a  while,  an'  it's  jest  a  s'prised  me  that  the  hull  on  ye 
ain't  been  laid  aout  with  it  before.  Well,  thar,  goodness 
an'  truth  !  time  an'  time  agin,  when  I've  been  goin'  by 
the  gate  toward  the  post-of&ce,  and  seen  them  'ere  chil- 
dren er  youm  playing  in  that  summer-house,  it's  made 
me  feel  tarnal  ticklish  over  'em,  an'  I've  said,  time  an' 
agin,  an'  told  Abby  so,  ten,  that  I'd  bet  my  bottom  dol- 
lar they  be  broke  out  before  the  week  was  passed ;  aa' 
now  they've  done  it,  an'  if  yen  take  my  advice  yeu'll  cut 
the  pesky  weed  down  an'  bum  it  You  needn't  look  so 
surprised,  squire ;  what  I'm  tellin'  ye  is  fur  yer  own 
good.  That  ar  weed  is  'pison  shumake,^  an'  it'll  nigh  on 
teu  kill  some  folks.  That's  jest  what's  done  it^  you  may 
depend,  an'  I  swaon  I  wonder  it  h'ain't  done  it  a£ore. " 

Such  advice  coming  from  a  practical  farmer,  in  whose 
judgment  the  **  squire  "  had  implicit  confidence,  was  im- 
diately  received  and  acted  upon.  The  vines  were  ruth- 
lessly sawn  off  at  the  roots,  the  picturesque  arbor  was 
laid  bare  of  its  beautiful  luxuriance,  and  the  many  fences 
which  hemmed  in  the  place  were  forced  to  expose  their 
angular  outlines  for  the  first  time  in  a  dozen  Summers. 

It  was  a  great  mistake,  and  a  peep  into  a  Botany  might 
have  prevented  it  The  woodbine  is  botanically  known 
as  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia^  and  has  several  popular  namea, 
the  American  Ivy  and  Five-leaved  Ivy  among  the  rest 
It  may  always  be  identified  by  its  five  leaves,  arranged 
on  the  end  of  a  long  stem,  and  toward  Fall  by  its  small 
berry-like  fruit  of  a  green  color  when  young,  and  after- 
ward purple  when  ripe.  Its  habits  are  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  the  three-4eaved,  or  pois'm.  ivy,  and  the  leav^ 
generally  assume  a  brilliant  crimson  color  in  the  Au- 
tumn. 

There  is  another  shrub  belonpfing  to  the  same  family 
as  the  Poison  Ivy,  than  which  it  is  said  by  Sf^me  to  be 
even  more  poisonous.  We  refer  to  the  Poison  Sumach 
(proper),  Poison  Elder,  or  Poison  Dogwood,  all  of  which 
names  ai*e  commonly  applied  to  the  plant  I  have  spoken 
of  the  Ivy  as  being  tho  most  potent  of  our  poisonous 
plants,  but  perhaps  that  remark  might  be  idlowed  to. 
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apply  to  these  two  plants,  iDasmnch  as  thry  botb  affect 
different  persons  similarly  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degpree, 
thus  rendering  it  diffionlt  to  decide  between  tbem. 
The  Poison  Snmach,  nnlike  the  Ivy,  is  a  tall  shmb, 

often  attaining  the 
height  of  fifteen  feet  Its 
leaves  are  composed  of 
from  six  to  thirteen 
smoothish  leaflets,  ar- 
ranged on  a  simple  stem, 
as  shown  in  our  eng^v- 
ing.  The  flowers  are 
there  indicated  also. 
They  grow  in  little  clns- 
ters  from  the  base  of  the 
leaf-stalk,  and  are  green- 
ish in  color. 

The  poison  of  this 
plant  acts  mnch  more 
qnickly  than  the  previ- 
ous variety,  bnt  the  sym- 
toms  are  very  similar, 
and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  hands  and  arms,  and  even  the  whole 
body,  become  greatly  swollen  from  the  simple  act  of 
touching  or  carrying  a  branch  of  the  shmb.  It  is  also 
affirmed  that  the  poison  may  be  communicated  to  some 
by  merely  tmeUing  the  plant,  while  others  may  handle 
it  with  impunity. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  by  an  English  botanist 
of  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  could  do  anything  she  de- 
sired with  the  tree  without  ever  being  affected  by  its 
Tcnom,  while  the  other  felt  its  exhalations  on  approach- 
ing within  ten  feet  of  it,  or  even  at  a  still  greater  distance 
when  to  the  windward  of  it. 

This  same  authority  says  that  he  himself  was  perfectly 
proof  against  the  poison,  and  that  once  some  of  the  juice 
from  a  bent  twig  of  the  tree  squirted  into  his  eye  without 
subsequent  trouble,  while  the  hand  of  another  person, 
which  was  sprinkled  with  the  same  juice,  became  as  a 
piece  of  tanned  leather,  and  the  skin  afterward  peeled  off 
in  scales.  This  will  show  the  marked  difference  in  its 
effect  on  different  persons,  bnt,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
not  safe  to  experiment  with  the  plant,  as  probably  the 
exceptions  of  poison-proof  individuals  are  rare. 

These  yarieties  constitute  the  chief  examples  of  plants 
whose   mere   contact  with   the 
skin  is  dangerous. 

We  now  come  to  another 
class  of  poisonous  plants,  which 
are  more  conspicuous,  and 
which  seize  their  victim  through 
his  misplaced  confidence  in 
their  delicious -looking  and 
tempting  fruit.  Of  these,  there 
is  no  variety  better  known  than 
the  common  Bitter-sweet  {Sd- 
anum  duhmnarn)^  so  often  seen 
growing  by  river-banks,  scram- 
bling over  hedges  or  fences, 
brilliant  in  effect,  with  its 
dropping  clusters  of  oval  scar- 
let berries. 

This  is  in  truth  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  ornamental  plant,  if 
one  is  only  content  with  '*  devouring  it  with  the 
oyes**  instead  of  the  mouth.  But  children  generally 
will  not  be  content  with  looking  at  it  The  berries 
really  look  as  if  they  were  made  to  eat,  but  the  eyes  are 
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deceived,  and  the  stomach  will  always  prove  the  better 
jndge.  When  eaten,  they  produce  violent  vomiting, 
followed  by  severe  purging  and  subsequent  exhaustion. 

The  Bitter-sweet  is  also  known  as  the  "  Deadly  Night- 
shade," but  it  is  seldom  quite  so  severe  in  its  effects  as 
this  name  would  imply,  and,  indeed,  never,  unless  tUe 
berries  are  eaten  in  extraordinary  quantities. 

In  our  illnstration  we  give  a  cluster  of  the  berries,  with 
one  detached,  which  is  of  the  natural  size.  They  are  of 
a  brilliant,  polished  scarlet  when  ripe,  and  begin  to 
assume  this  color  toward  the  middle  of  August.  The 
leaves  vary  considerably  on  the  same  plant,  hometimes 
being  simple,  and  often  compound  or  divided  into  three 
lobes,  as  shown  in  the  eng^ving.  There  will  also  be 
found  instances  where  but  one  of  the  side-leaflets  will 
be  present  The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  lavender-tint, 
with  a  yellow  projecting  centre. 

The  Bitter-sweet  belongs  to  the  same  genus  of  plants 
as  the  potato,  and,  like  it,  has  tuberous  roots,  from  which 
it  is  said  to  receive  the  name  of  **  Bitter-sweet,"  as  these 
roots,  when  tasted,  are  at  first  of  a  decided  bitter  flavor 
and  afterward  leave  a  sensation  of  sweetness  in  the 
mouth.  The  young  stems  are  collected  in  the  Autumn 
for  medicinal  purposes  and  possess  the  same  bitter- 
sweetness  as  the  roots. 

Who  does  not  know  the  Poke-weed,  with  its  immense 
rank  growth  of  one  year,  its  thick  purple  stems  and 
purple-black  berries  ?  Perhaps  if  we  call  it  the  "  Bed- 
Ink  Plant,"  some  of  our  boys  will  better  remember  it. 

The  French  call  these  berries  "  American  raisins,"  bnt 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  infrr  from  this  that  a.  handful  of 
them  could  be  eaten  with  impunity.  Although  not  even 
as  poisonous  to  the  system  as  the  bitter-sweet  berries, 
they,  nevertheless,  affect  some  persons  very  seriously, 
and  particularly  young  children. 

In  onr  illustration  we  give  drawings  of  the  leaf  and 
berries,  which  will 
readily  bring  the  plant 
to  mind.  It  is  aston- 
ishing, sometimes,  to 
see  the  extent  of  the 
growth  of  this  plant  in 
a  single  year  ;  a  height 
of  ten  feet  is  not  very 
uncommo  where  the 
soil  and  situation  are 
favorable. 

The  Poke-weed  (Fig. 
a)  is  botanically  styled 
PhytoWtcca  decern Jra, 
and  is  much  esteemed 
in  some  parts  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  In- 
dies as  an  article  of 
food ;  for,  despite  its 
poisonous  propei-ties,  the  young  shoots  of  the  plant 
when  boiled  lose  all  their  dangerous  qualities,  and 
form  a  very  palatable  dish,  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  ** greens." 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  very  large,  and  is  used  to  some 
extent  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic  and  emetic.  The  ber- 
ries yield  a  rich  dark-purple  juice,  and  are  extensively 
used  by  schoolboys  in  the  manufacture  of  red  ink,  and  in 
the  staining  of  nice  clean  clothes.  The  "  ink  "  produced 
from  them  would  be  very  desirable  if  it  did  not  fade ;  and 
until  some  bright  schoolboy  invents  a  method  of  Jlxing 
the  color,  he  will  never  be  able  to_do  much  with  it  88 
an  ink. 
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places,  daring  tbe  months  of  September  and  October, 
will  often  reyeal  a  brilliant  cluster  of  crowded  scarlet 
berries  growing  close  to  the  gpronnd,  almost  hidden  from 
sight  by  the  low  nndtrgrowth  of  ferns  or  weeds,  and  only 
betraying  its  presence  by  its  vivid  richness  of  color.  The 
daster  of  berries,  often  attaining  tbe  size  of  a  hen's  egg 
in  dimensions,  is  the  fruit  of  tbe  plant  commonly  known 
under  the  names  of  "Jack  in  the  Pnlpit,"  "Wake 
Robin,"  "Lords  and  Ladies,"  and  "Indian  Turnip," 
(Fig.  b,) 

Tbe  plant  properly  belongs  to  the  Arum  family,  and  is 
scientifically  named  Arum  triphyUum,  or  three-leaved 
amm.  It  may  be  seen  in  bloom  throughout  our  moist 
woods  during  the  month  of  May  ;  and  our  illustration  of 
the  flower  and  leaf  will  readily  bring  it  to  mind. 

Both  the  berries  and  root  of  this  plant  are  poisonous, 
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although  there  exists  that  same  discrepancy  in  regard  to 
its  manner  of  affecting  different  individuals  that  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  other  instances.  The  writer  has  known 
the  case  of  a  boy  who  would  devour  a  whole  cluster  of 
the  berries  without  seeming  to  be  affected,  while  a  single 
berry  taken  into  the  stomach  of  another  person  was  per- 
ceptibly and  inconveniently  felt 

It  is  well  to  let  the  berries  alone,  at  all  events,  and  be 
on  the  safe  side  ;  for,  although  they  are  seldom  really 
dangerous  in  their  effects,  they  sometimes  produce  seri- 
ous derangement  of  the  system. 

In  regard  to  the  root,  let  our  young  readers  take  warn- 
ing. It  will  often  happen — particularly  in  the  country, 
where  the  plant  is  most  easily  found — that  some  mis- 
chievous young  rascal  will  be  seen  circulating  among  his 
schoolfellows  or  playmates,  exhibiting  what  he  calls  a 
"Honey  Boot,  "  or  "Sugar  Root,"  nicely  pared,  while 
with  remarkable  generosity  he  urges  all  his  fellow-play- 
mates to  "  take  a  bite"  of  what  he  makes  them  believe 
is  a  delicious  morsel. 

He  invariably  succeeds  in  finding  at  least  two  or  three 
eager  ones  who  are  only  too  willing  to  partake.  The 
"bite"  is  taLen,  and  the  mouthful  partially  chewed. 
There  is  at  first  an  accompanying  expression  of  disap- 
pointment ;  this  b  soon  followed  by  a  look  of  suffering, 
and  the  mouthful  is  spit  out  in  disgust,  amidst  a  roar  of 
derisive  laughter.  This  is  a  common  and  contemptible 
trick  amongst  country  boys,  and  often  leads  to  very  seri- 
ous consequences. 

The  root  or  corm  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  turnip 
in  shape,  but  is  somewhat  smaller.  When  first  taken  in 
the  mouth,  scarcely  any  taste  is  perceived,  but  in  two  or 
thxee  secoDds  tbe  tongue  begins  to  smart  with  a  most  in- 
tense burning  and  pricking  sensation,  as  if  that  entire 
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member  were  literally  stuck /uT/  of  sharp  needles.  When 
this  extends  down  the  throat,  it  becomes  terrible ;  and 
if  it  happens  that  a  piece  of  the  root  has  been  swal- 
lowed, the  most  violent  vomiting  is  likely  to  ensue.  The 
simple  contact  of  the 
toDgue  to  the  cut  surface 
of  the  corm  is  enough  to 
excite  intense  irritation. 
What,  then,  must  it  be 
when  a  mouthful  is  taken 
and  crushed  between  the 
teeth  1 

We  would  caution  our 
young  readers  never  to 
tamper  with  so  dangerous 
a  vegetable.  This  acrimo- 
nious property  seems  to 
leave  the  root  after  it  be- 
comes dry,  and  then  the 
irritation  it  produces  may 
be  relieved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  milk,  butter,  or  oil. 
It  is  said  that  a  slice  of 
this  root  applied  to  the  skin,  will  raise  a  blister  ;  and,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  its  effects  on  the  tongue,  we  need 
not  wonder. 

We  now  come  to  a  common  poisonous  plant,  by  no 
means  the  least  in  it«  dangerous  properties— the  Thorn- 
apple,  or  Mad-apple  ;  called  also,  from  its  offensive  odor, 
"Stinkweed."  Many  of  our  young  readers  will  recog- 
nize it  from  the  accompanying  engraving,  and  will 
doubtless  have  seen  it,  time  and  again,  throughout  the 
Summer,  growing  in  waste  places  about  barnyards,  com- 
post-heaps, etc.,  bearing  thickly  its  white  spiral  fiowera 
and  prickly  pods.  This  plant  cannot  be  said  to  be  of 
that  class  which  bear  tempting  fruit,  as  tbe  name  Thorn- 
apple  and  Mad-apple  too  evidently  imply.  However  this 
may  be,  it  certainly  must  possess  some  charm,  if  nothing 
else  than  its  oddity,  for  children  are  repeatedly  poisoned 
by  eating  leaves,  flowers  or  seeds,  and  sometimes,  in  rare 
instances,  even  fatally  so  ;  for  all  parts  of  the  plant  are 

p  o  i  s  o  nous. 
It  is  called, 
in  some 
parts,  the 
Jims  o  n - 
weed,  the 
name  being 
a  corruption 
of  James- 
town, some 
of  the  first 
settlers  of 
that  pioneer 
city  of  Vir- 
ginia having 
incautiously 
cooked  the 
leaves  for 
greens,  mis- 
taking it  for 
some  plant 
so  used  at 
home. 
The  Thorn 

apple,  or,  to  speak  botanically,  the  Datura  stramonium^ 
is  one  of  the  few  posiiivdy  dangerous  of  our  native 
poisonous  plants,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  warn- 
ing which  nature  gives  us  in  studding  the  fruit  witb 
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spines  is  not  always  heeiled.  Young  obildren  are  gene- 
rally tire  ones  to  be  aflfecteJ.  They  are  not  aware  of  the 
danger,  and  are  attracted  by  the  ripe  and  bursting  pods 
rattling  with  the  loose  seed,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  in  the  country  to  see  children  thus  amusing  them- 
selves in  gathering  the  seeds  of  the  plant.  Generally 
speaking,  the  mere  gnthfsrinj  of  the  seed  is  not  danger- 
ous, but  there  are  said  to  be  cases  on  record  where  the 
jaere  odor  of  the  plant  has  produced  violent  symptoms 
of  poisoning.  It  i-j  a  proverbial  fact  that  young  children 
are  woefully  indiscriminate  in  regard  to  what  they  put 
into  their  mouths,  and  the  writer  himself,  at  the  age  of 
four  years,  learned  a  severe  lesson  in  regard  to  this  fact, 
from  a  fit  of  sickness  bronght  on  by  a  small  meal  of  these 
very  seeds  of  the  Thorn-apple. 

Its  effects  upon  the  system  are  different  from  any  of 
those  previously  described.  It  is  an  example  of  that 
class  of  plants  known  as  narcotics.  They  produce  sleep 
and  insensibility.  When  a  small  quantity  of  the  seeds  of 
the  Dalura  are  taken  into  the  stomach,  they  produce  a 
sort  of  intoxication,  followed  by  a  deep  and  long  sleep. 
The  leaves  produce  a  like  effect,  but  not  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  the  seeds.  Taken  in  large  quantities,  it  will 
bring  on  -violent  convulsions,  prolong^ed  stupor,  deli- 
rium, and  even  death. 

The  plant  is  common  throughout  all  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  globe.  It  is  a  large,  coarse  weed,  oft*^n  growing 
to  the  height  of  three  feet,  with  dark,  ja?ged  leaves,  and 
thick,  smooth  stalk.  A  glance  at  our  illustration  will 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  its  principal  features.  Pro' 
lyerlj  regulated,  it  is  a  useful  medicine,  and  has  been 
Terr  l^enefiLcial  in  asthma,  epilepsy,  neuralgia  and  other 
disorders. 

The  May-apple  is  the  American  species  of  the  genus 
Pod  tphyllumy  and  is  known  very  commonly  under  the 
name  of  mandrake,  although  it  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  other  plant  of  that  name  {Afropa  QffL-innlis), 
which  entirely  differs  from  it,  belonging  to  an  utterly  sep- 
arate family.  The  May-apple  is  a  low,  herbaceous  plant, 
and  grows  in  damp,  shady  places  in  woods.  It  has  a  thick, 
creeping  root-stock,  sending  up,  each  Spring,  a  single 
.stem,  bearing  two  large,  deeply  palmated  and  peltate 
leaver,  with  a  solitary  nodding  white  flower  at  the  junc- 
tion of  their  stems.  The  flower  is  inclosed  in  the  bud 
by  six  thin  sepals,  which  lose  their  hold  and  fall  off  as 
the  flower  expands.  The  petals  are  six'  or  nine  in 
number,  with  about  as  many  stamens  surrounding  a  very 
small,  egg-shaped  ovary.  This  ovnry  ultimately  becomes 
a  larjre,  fleshy,  oval  berry,  completely  filled  with  seeds, 
enveloped  in  pulp. 

The  color  of  the  fruit  is  a  liglit-yellow,  and  it  some- 
what resembles  a  lemon,  for  which  reason  ik  is  in  some 
localities  known  as  the  wild-lemon.  The  M'ly  apple  is, 
howevpr,  its  most  universal  name.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  contain  a  poisonous  narcotic  principle  ;  but  the 
fruit  is  said  to  be  eatable,  thonqfli  of  a  mawkish  flavor. 
Pi'jTs,  it  is  said,  are  fj>ud  of  it,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
West  feed  upon  it  eagorly. 

Tlie  root-stocks  possess  active  medicinal  properties,  and 
it  is  in  this  portion  of  the  plant  that  it^  chief  virtue  lies. 
It  is  from  here  that  tlie  extract  podophyllum  is  obtained. 
This  extract  ia  in  very  general  use  among  American 
eclo«*io  plivKiciann,  and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  substi- 
tnt*^  for  mer  urials,  ami  also  to  act  equally  well  as  a 
oatha'tic  ;  althouojh,  if  taken  in  too  large  doses,  it  is 
d.inTeronsly  drastic. 

^'  o~tanical  name  of  the  plant  is  Po-^ophyUum  pel- 
^t  in,  on  ac<oonnt  of  iiH  p  Itatfl  leaves.  It  is  comm<m 
'*  >  the  West,  but  seldom  met  with  iu  the  Eastern  States. 


The  root  of  this  plant  was  need  by  the  Indians  as  a 
poison,  although  the  fruit  was  eaten.  If  an  Indian  giil 
was  disappointed,  or  was  rebuked  by  her  mother,  she 
would  often  seek  death  by  means  of  the  May-apple. 

The  French — better  botanists  than  the  English  colo- 
nists—at an  early  date  became  aware  of  its  medicinal 
properties. 

These  seven  species  form  the  chief  instances  of  poison- 
ous plants  which  are  commonly  met  with,  and  in  thus 
presenting  them  to  our  readers,  we  believe  we  have 
done  them  a  service. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Mancfaoturks  from  tub  Aib.— The  process  o"  Brin  Brothers 
is  about  OS  follows :  First,  the  air  Is  drawn,  by  means  of  a  partial 
vacuum,  throui^h  a  vessel  of  quioklime,  which  aljsorbs  all  the  csr- 
bonic  acid  and  moisture,  and  reduces  it  to  a  mixture  of  oxvfcea 
aud  nitre sren.  These  ^ses  are  then  drawn  into  the  retorts, 
heated  at  503  decrees,  and  the  artifloial  lunx  absorbs  the  oxygen, 
while  the  nitro^n  is  drawn  oft  to  a  gisometar  for  conversion  int* 
ammonia,  etc.  The  Brins  have,  for  the  first  time,  made  the  arti- 
ficial luDf^  indestr  jctible.  The  use  of  baryta  for  the  purpose  is 
not  nnknown;  but  hitherto  the  baryta  has  been  perishable,  and 
hiis  required  renewal  every  four-and-twenty  hours,  at  threat  ex- 
pense. They  make  it  virtually  indestructible  and  nncha^geiible. 
In  this  way  they  claim  to  have  effected  an  absolute  revolution  te 
oheiniatry,  for  with  a  lung  for  the  niachine,  and  the  atmospheiio 
air  for  the  material,  they  can  make  just  as  much  oxygt»n  as  they 
like,  and  its  uses,  present  aud  prosfiectlve,  are  almost  Innumer- 
able and  incalculable.  For  ventLUtion,  aenitinf?  water  without 
carbonio  acid,  for  increaslnpr  the  heat  of  blast  furnaces  and  the 
lij^ht  of  lamps,  its  uses  are  self-evident  The  nitrosren,  which  was 
at  first  looked  upon  as  wasted,  has,  by  a  process  due  to  the  same 
inventors,  been  turned  into  ammoniacal  salts  for  manure.  Most 
of  the  uses  of  these  products  were  known.  What  is  claimed  Is 
the  almost  fabulous  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production.  The 
chemical  text  books,  according;  to  Messrs.  Brin,  are  at  fault  as  te 
the  possibilities  of  baryta.  They  all  tejich  that  it  is  destructible; 
and  the  Brins  maintain  Uiat,  as  they  know  how  to  treat  It,  it  is  in- 
destructible. Oxygen  iu  large  quantities  means  a  revolution  in 
half  the  processes  of  chemical  industries. 

Impbovcd  jAVBLiiB-WATBR  — The  «iu  de  JatfUe,  or  "  Javelle- 
water.'*  hiis  long  been  a  popular  bleaching  fluid  for  domestic  use, 
not  only  in  France,  where  it  ori;;inated,  but  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  The  Chemifi  nmi  Drnftgisi  glvc^  the  following 
formula  for  a  cheaper  and  better  article  of  th*3  same  kind-> 
Chloride  of  lime,  100  grammes  ;  water.  3,000  grammes  ;  wash- 
ing-soda, 125  grammes— a  gramme  is  neatly  fifteen  and  a  half 
grains  English.  Put  the  chloride  of  limo  Into  a  tall  earthen  vessel 
which  is  provided  with  an  easily  removable  cover.  Add  water  to 
make  a  smooth  paste,  and  continue  to  ])our  in  water,  stirring  aU 
the  while  with  a  wooden  rod,  till  about  half  a  litre  has  been  added. 
To  this  add  the  soda,  previously  dissolved  in  the  rest  of  the  water, 
stirring  well  all  the  time,  CJover  the  vessel,  let  It  stand  for  flv* 
hours,  and  decant  the  fluid,  or  filter  it  direct  through  a  funnel 
with  a  little  cotton- wool  into  a  wide-mouthed  vessel.  The  prepara-, 
tion  should  be  kept  in  a  cold,  dark  place.  To  bleach  linen,  dilute 
this  fluid  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  with  the  mixture 
moisten  the  linen.  But  the  liquor  must  not  be  in  contact  with  the 
linen  for  longer  than  fifteen  minut<j8 ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
must  be  well  rinsed  in  fresh  \vater.  To  remove  fruit  or  wina 
stains,  or  iron-mold,  wet  the  spot  with  the  liquor,  and  wash  tt 
thoroughly  iu  cl»*an  \vat«.'r  when  the  stain  has  disappeared.  This 
solution  is  poisonous.  If  by  accident  any  of  it  should  bo  drunk, 
administer  plenty  of  oil  and  send  at  onoe  for  a  doctor. 

A  MnsTA»?TVf.povQB.— Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  reoom  mends  thv 
use  of  a  sponge  for  mustard  poultices.  He  says  :  **  A  sponge 
makes  the  best  of  mustard -carriers.  The  nurse  mixes  the  mus- 
tard iu  a  basin  with  water  until  the  ma3S  is  smooth  and  of  evea 
consistency.  Then  she  takes  the  soft  mass  all  up  with  a  cleaa 
sponge,  lays  the  spougn  in  the  centr^  of  a  soft  white  handkerchief, 
ties  up  the  corners  of  the  handkerchief  neatly,  to  form  a  hold, 
and  applies  the  smooth  convex  surface  to  the  skin.  This  mnstard- 
sponge,  warmed  again  by  the  fire  and  slightly  moistened,  can  be 
npplie«l  three  or  four  times,  is  good  for  sevenU  hours,  and  saves 
the  trouble  of  making  a  now  poultice  for  re-application,  often  a 
matter  of  import*inc(?  during  the  weariness  of  night- watching. 
The  sponge  Ciin  be  washed  clean  in  warm  water." 

HBi.ioowAPHY,-The  silvered  balls  frequently  seen  In  gardens 
are  advocato«l  by  Mr.  Hate,  in  a  note  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  for  heliographic  purposes,  in  preference  to  plane  mir- 
rors. Th 'ir  advantage  lies  in  the  greater  intensity  of  the  lumi- 
nous point,  which  ctin  therefore  be  seen  to  greater  dtetanees. 
From  experiments  made  by  him  during  the  past  Summer,  he 
found  that  with  a  sphere  of  a  small  diameter  the  imag«  perceived 
at  fifteen  kilometres  with  a  lunette  had  a  splendor  com  parable  (• 
that  of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  in  afield  feebly  lighted* 
Such  an  image,  which  can  be  produced  at  little  expense,  woold* 
ho  thinks,  be  useful  in  topographical  triangulation. 

Alumtvttm  Ttiov  A-v^  Rriret, Mr.  T.  Nord»>nfelt  has  Ma4* 

that  costingci  of  wruUj^L  iron  or  mild  stuel  may  be  TTfTtwifllnd  WtML 
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without  ohanglDg  the  intrinsic  aualit/  of  tho  metal,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  metal  aluminum,  eitner  ulono  or  in  the  bhape  of  an 
alloy*  The  aluminum  makes  the  molten  metal  more  liquid,  and 
thus  the  gases  in  the  metal  pass  away  easily,  the  metal  runs  freely 
into  the  molds,  and  a  more  perfect  product  is  obudned.  He  has 
disooyered  that  even  a  minute  quantity  of  metallio  aluminum 
added  to  the  molten  iron  has  an  appreciable  influence.  By  this 
new  invention,  for  which  he  has  taken  out  a  patent,  Mr.  Norden- 
felt  has  succeeded  in  making;  perfect  c:istings  from  the  poftest 
wrought  iron,  which  castings  in  every  respect  retain  their  ductil- 
ity and  nature  of  wrought  iron,  though  their  tensile  strength  is 
greatly  enhanced^  The  iron  or  steel  is  melted  in  crucibles,  con- 
verters or  metal  smelting  furnaces  of  any  description,  and  the 
addition  of  the  aluminum  or  alloy  of  aluminum  is  made  to  the 
metal  when  molten,  shortly  before  it  is  to  be  poured.  The  addi- 
tion may,  however,  bo  nuule  earlier.  It  is  convenient  to  provide 
a  i^ug  tn  the  cover  of  the  crucible,  which  is  removed  wunn  the 
metal  is  completely  melted,  a  tube  is  inserted  into  the  aperture, 
and  the  aluminum  to  be  added  is  passed  down  the  tube.  The 
tube  is  removed  and  the  plug  replaoed,  and  the  metal  is  soon 
ready  ft>r  pouring. 

BAiJkX4.  -  The  dried  milk  of  tiie  bullet-tree,  or  JdhnuBopB  g^o 
boMt,  from  Gaiana»  is  likely,  says  a  contemponiry,  to  come  into 
greater  use  as  a  substitute  for  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha. 
AGOonUuft  to  Sir  William  Holmes  it  possesses  much  of  the  elastic- 
ity of  incn^-rubbsr  without  its  intractability,  and  much  of  the 
ductility  of  gutta-percha  without  its  friability :  while  an  Amuriciiii 
firm  of  msnufaoturers  recently  pronounced  it  '*  the  best  gum  in 
the  wortd."  According  to  a  recent  report  of  Mr.  Den  man.  Gov- 
emment  Botanist  of  British  Guiana,  its  strength  la  verv  great,  and 
it  is  speoially  applicable  to  belting  for  machinery.  Balata  with- 
stands exposure  to  light  and  air,  whereas  gutta-percha  is  apt  to 
deteriorate  under  exposure.  The  electrical  properties  of  the  gum 
are  also  said  to  t>e  equal  to  those  of  gutta-percna.  Balata  is  now 
re^arly  collected  in  British  Guiana;  but  it  is  usually  worked  up 
at  home  as  a  superior  kind  of  gutta-percha;  whereas  it  is  a  differ- 
ent gum,  being  softer  at  ordinary  temperature?  and  less  rigid  in 
cold  ones.  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  occupy  an  intermediale  place 
between  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  and  is  growing  in  use  as 
it  becomes  l>etter  known. 

WoBMs  IN  loB.— Professor  Leidy  had  examined  a  block  of  ice 
which  was  part  of  the  stock  of  ice  stored  at  Moorestown.  N.  J., 
and  had  been  nearly  a  year  in  store  ;  it  was  full  of  air- bubbles 
and  water-drops.  On  bein{?  melted  a  number  of  worms  were 
liberated,  and  proved  to  bo  in  a  living  and  quite  active  condition. 
It  is  probable  that  while  imprisoned  in  the  loo  they  may  not  have 
been  frozen,  but  perhaptt  remained  alive  in  a  torpid  state  in  the 
water-drops  ;  but  it  seems  remarkable  that  these  nnimals  should 
rejiain  so  long  allva  in  the  ice,  and  yet  die,  as  they  did,  almost 
iuifnediatelv.  in  tne  melted  ice -water.  Of  course  the  fact  pK>ints  to 
the  advisability  r.f  not  employing  spongy  ice  as  an  article  of  food. 
Dr.L^ldy,  believing  the  form  to  l>o  as  yet  undescrik>ed,  gives  a 
dittgnoeis  of  it  unaer  the  name  JMmhricua  glndnliM,  It  is  from 
4  to  6  centimetres  long,  of  from  85  to  50  segmonts ;  oral  segment 
uaarmed,  eyeless ;  succeeding  segments  with  four  rows  of  podal 
spines,  in  fascicles  of  three. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Marquis  de  Nndaillao  (La  Naturp)  that 
Europeans  can  endure  temperatures  as  widely  apart  as  130**  C.  nt 
least  Thus,  on  January  25th,  1882,  a  temperature  of  —  65**  C.  was 
recorded  on  l)oard  the  Verna  and  Dij-nphun,  when  blocked  by  ice 
in  the  Sea  of  Kara,  east  of  the  Htraits  of  Waigatz.  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Duveyrier,  in  the  country  of  the  Touarags^  in,  Central 
Airica,  has  seen  the  thermometer  rise  to  G7.7^  0. 
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Teoi  darkest  hour  is  when  you  can't  find  the  matches. 

ToTT  should  naysE  ma  into  debt  if  you  can  get  anything  dss 
to  run  into. 

W^DF  a  youDff  man  wants  to  protect  a  young  lady,  ha  naturally 
puts  his  tarmnr  round  it€r. 

Odb.  ancestors,  the  monkeys,  couldn't  have  been  so  Ignorant, 
after  all.    They  wens  all  educated  in  the  higher  branches. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  woman  may  not  tell  her  age;  but  it  is  a 
stem  fact  that  her  ago  is  less  considerate.    It  tells  on  her. 

A  Ycfuw^  man  was  seen  lately  at  Aberdeen  with  two  heads  on 
his  shoulders.  It  was  not  a  curiosity,  as  one  belonged  to  his 
Highland  lassie. 

MxBS  F.,  a  belle  of  more  than  one  season,  hearing  hor  aunt  say, 
"Men  wear  muft^,"  exclaimed,  *'It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  past 
tonse  at  all ;  men  are  mufl^?" 

A  Touwo  lady  who  read  that  hops  were  being  seriously  injured 
by  wet  weather,  declared  that  no  amount  of  wet  weather  would 
prevent  her  from  going  to  a  good  hop. 

A  MiBACLB. — One  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  offloers,  who  hap- 
pened to  hiivo  a  glass  eye,  was  one  day  examining  a  prisoner, 
a  zealou<i  follower  of  the  Mahdi.  *'  Why  do  you  believe  in  tho 
Mahdl  ?"  asked  the  officer.  "  I  believe  in  him,"  replied  the  man. 
"because  he  can  work  miracles."  The  officer  immediately  took 
out  his  glass  eye,  tossed  It  up  In  the  air.  caught  it,  and  put  It  back 
into  its  place.  "  D've  think  the  Mahdl  could  do  that  ?''  he  asked. 
The  man  was  appaUed,  and  couldn't  say  another  word. 


A  BACHELOB  Statesman  said  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  pay  t^• 
national  debt  by  i  in  nosing  a  tux  on  be^iuty.  because  there  i^ui't  m  , 
woman  living  who  would  not  rome  lo  be  assee^itML 

"How  CAN  I  tell  classical  music?*'  That  is  easy  enough. 
When  you  see  everybody  applaud  and  look  rellove«l  after  the 
piece  is  finished,  then  you  can  know  that  it  is  strictly  olasHioul. 

YocTNO  Ladt  :  "  And  how  Is  Johnnie  getting  on  nt  the  school, 
Mrs. Polyglot  ?'*  "Oh.  beautifully,  my  dejirl  He's  lejiriiiug  mx 
languages- French,  Gorman,  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra  and  Euclid  1" 

At  a  college  examination  a  professor  asked :  "  Does  any  ques- 
tion embarrass  you?"  "Not  at  all,  sir."  replied  the  student 
"  Not  at  all.  The  questions  are  quite  clear.  It  is  tho  auHwers 
that  bother  me." 

"  What  do  these  letters  stand  for  ?"  asked  a  curious  wife  of 
her  husband,  as  she  lookcul  at  his  masonic  seal.  "  Well,  really, 
my  love,"  he  replied,  encouragingly,  "I  presume  it  is  because 
they  can't  sit  down." 

"Thb  early  bird,  you  know,  catches  the  worm."  "Yes, 
father,  I  know  the  early  worm  got  caught  for  his  pains."  "Non- 
sense, my  son ;  that  worm  w)is  not  an  early  riser.  Ue  had  not 
been  to  bed ;  he  was  crawling  home." 

A  QKUE  of  three  sticks,  a  ball  and  a  bat, 

The  tlrst  we  prottwt  with  tho  latter; 
For  of  3rioket,  like  pancakes,  the  goodness,  you  know. 

Depends  very  much  on  the  hatter. 

Tones  has  disooyered  the  respective  natures  of  a  dlstfn<^oQ 
and  a  difference.  He  says  that  *a  little  difference"  fn*  "n  ntlf 
makes  many  enemies,  while  "  a  little  distinction  "  attracu  hiMis  of 
friends  to  the  one  on  whom  it  is  conferred. 

"Abk  you  in  favor  of  enlarging  the  curriculum?"  asked  a 
school-bsard  member  of  a  farmer  in  his  district.  "Enlarge  no- 
thing," replied  the  old  man :  **  the  building's  big  enough.  What 
wa  want  is  to  teach  more  things  to  the  scholars." 

A  FBovTrsK  at  the  Com4die  FrauQalse  who  had  prompted 
Bachet  for  years,  one  night  put  his  grown-up  son  in  the  box. 
*' Where  are  you  going,  tither?"  he  asked.  "In  front,  to  see 
Baohel  play ;  I  have  never  seen  her,"  was  the  reply. 

W«  have  Just  roceived  a  small  circular  sotting  forth  that 
"  Mrs.  H.  B.  Parsons,  n^  Mrs.  F.  C.  Wood,"  is  retiring  from  busi- 
ness, having  sold  it,  etc.  Fancy  having  been  born  already  mar- 
ried.   Quito  a  novelty  in  experiences,  I  should  imagine. 

Iw  order  to  Induce  Dr.  Johnson  to  take  greater  notice  of  the 
performance  of  a  celebrated  violinist  to  which  he  was  inatten- 
tively iJHteuing,  a  friend  told  him  thit  the  piece  was  vtsry  diffloult. 
"Difficult,  sir  I  I  wish  it  were  impossible,"  was  the  doctor's 
reply. 

The  price  of  real  estate  was  under  discussion  nt  the  club,  when 
one  gentleman  remarkod :  "Jones,  old  boy,  I  know  where  you 
can  buy  just  tho  nicest  little  home— splencild  cott^ige,  grand  fruit 
trees,  and  all  tbat^or  a  song."  "  Just  my  luck,"  said  Jones,  **  I 
can't  sing  a  note." 

"  Ma."  said  a  llttte  four-yerpr-old,"  I  saw  something  run  across 
the  kitchen-floor  this  morning  without  any  leicsl  What  do  you 
think  it  was  ?"  Tho  mother  gnemed  various  legless  worms  nnd 
things,  and  Anally  gave  it  up,  when  the  little  fellow  said,  "  Why, 
ma,  it  was  water." 

"Is  Mb.  Bbown  at  homer  "No,  sir,  he's  out"  "Mrs. 
Brown  in  r*  "  No.  sir,  she's  out"  "  Young  Mr.  Brown,  then  ?" 
"  No.  sir.  he's  out'*  "  Is  Miss  Brown  in  ?"  "  No,  sir.  she's  out" 
"Ah,  then,  PI  I  come  in  and  sit  by  the  fire  till  they  return," 
*•  Thatfs  out  too,  sir  I" 

Thb  Spanish  ambnssador  one  day  entered  the  room  in  which 
Henry  IV.  was  on  all-fours,  with  his  little  son  on  his  back.  The 
King  stopped,  and  looking  at  the  aral>assador,  said  to  him  : 
**  Pray,  sir,  have  you  any  child n»n  ?"  "  Yes,  sire,  several." 
*'  Well,  then,"  said  the  King,  "  I  shaU  complete  my  romp." 

A  TBACHEB  took  su  apple  from  one  of  his  hoys  during  school 
hours.  After  awhile,  the  teacher  ato  the  apple  while  the  pupils 
were  busy  with  their  sums.  The  lad,  noticing  this,  began  to 
cough.  **  What  is  the  matter  with  yon,"  inquired  the  toiifher. 
••  Oh,  pleise.  sir,"  answered  the  boy,  **  the  apple  has  gone  down 
the  wrong  way !" 

"  My  husband  Is  a  brute,"  declared  Mme.  X.  to  an  Intlroste 
friend  the  other  day.  "  Why  say,  dear,  what  is  the  matter  'f  * 
'*  He  found  fault  with  a  little  vivacity  of  mine  yestenlay,  and  I 
threw  a  candlestick  at  his  head:  then,  what  do  you  sufipose  h** 
did?"  "I  don  t  know."  "Why,  ho  stood  before  the  mirror  »»o 
that  I  couldn't  tnrow  the  other."    "  The  brute  I" 

A  omrrLBUAN  who  could  not  pronounce  the  letter  It  was  asked 
to  road  tho  following: 

Robert  gave  Richard  a  rap  In  the  ribs 

For  roasting  tho  rabbit  so  rjiro.  * 

He  evaded  the  difficulty  in  the  following  ingenfoTiR  mani^9@ 

Bobby  gnve  Dicky  a  thump  In  the  aide      ^^ 
For  cooking  the  bunny  so  little. 
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'  THE  TRAGIC  CLOSE  OF  A  STRANGE  REIGN. 


It  will  be  well  to  relftie  the  life  of  the  late  King  of 
Bayarift  while  the  materials  for  a  tmthfnl  biog^phj  are 
avaflable.     In  a  yerj  little  time  most  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning Lonis  n.  will  have  become  overlaid  bj  a  mass 
of  popnlar  legendry.     The  mysteries  of  the  King's  life 
and  the  dramatic  circnmstances  of  his  sadden  deposi- 
tion and  snicide  have  naturallj  impressed  the  public 
i  m  a  g  i  nation 
in      Germany 
very    deeply; 
indeed,  the 
snioide   by 
which     King 
Iionis's  insan- 
ity was    con- 
clnsively    de- 
monstrated to 
those  who 
reason  after 
the    practical 
manner   of   a 
coroner's  jury 
has  had  quite 
the     contrary 
effect     on 
many  German 
minds,   and 
has    raised    a 
doubt    as   to 
whether  the 
King    ought 
ever   to  have 
been  declared 
mad.   Already 
doctors    havo 
beg^n  to  dis- 
pute   on  this 
point ;    some 
maintaining 
that   the    de- 
termined way 
in  which  the 
King    des- 
troyed him- 
self   was    in- 
compatible 
with  that  par- 
ticular form 
of     mental 
disease    (soft- 
ening of   the 
brain)    with 
Whioh     other 
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THB  LATB  LOUIS  U.,  ZJXfQ  OF  BiLVA.BIA. 


doctors  certified  him  to  have  been  afflicted.  The  truth 
is  that  the  trustworthy  witnesses  as  to  Louis  II. 's  life 
are  very  few.  The  King's  relations  and  Ministers  were 
those  who  knew  him  least  The  high  court  officials 
who  approached  him  were  by  profession  discreet,  and 
spoke  little.  Those  who  did  speak -^  subordinate  offi- 
cials and  discharged  servants  for  the  most  part — often 

exaggerated ; 
and  their  fa- 
bles assumed 
ludicrous  pro- 
portions  in 
passing  from 
mouth  to 
mouth.  In 
Germany  the 
private  lives 
of  kings  are 
not  pried  into 
by  the  Press. 
While  Louis 
n.  lived,  no 
newspaper 
either  in 
Germany  or 
Austria  would 
have  dared  to 
report,  and 
still  less  to 
criticise,  his 
acts  too  free- 
ly. All  the 
stories  which 
circulated 
about  him 
thus  came 
from  gossip. 
So  lately  as 
last  January 
the  Bavarian 
Ministry 
caused  it  to 
be  denied  in 
the  Press  that 
the  King  was 
in  the  least 
''"     '^  degree     men- 

^    '  tally  incapaci- 

tated    from 
j<^    ruling.     It 
Digitized  by  VjGMas  said  in 
this      com- 
7nuniqu4    that 
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His  Majesty  generallj  corresponded  with  his  Ministers 
\)7  letter,  but  that  his  notes  were  always  lucid  and 
shrewd.  It  was  also  mentioned  at  about  the  same  time 
that  the  €h>yemment,  haying  wished  to  prosecute  a 
journalist  who  had  the  hardihood  to  attack  the  Becluse 
of  Hohenschwangau,  the  King  had  forbidden  the  prose- 
cution, saying:  ''Let  him  write  what  he  likes  so  long 
as  I  live  as  I  please." 

Nevertheless  there  came  a  time  when  the  King  could 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  live  as  he  pleased.  Ministers 
grew  afraid  of  the  responsibilities  which  they  were  in- 
curring toward  the  Opposition  and  the  country  by 
carrying  on  the  Government  in  the  King's  name  with- 
out any  certain  control  or  co-operation  from  the  King 
himself ;  and  from  the  moment  when  it  was  settled, 
between  the  Bavarian  Prime  Minister,  Baron  de  Lutz, 
and  Prince  Bismarck,  that  this  situation  must  cease,  all 
men's  tongues  were  suddenly  loosed.  During  the  few 
days  while  it  was  being  officially  demonstrated  as  a  state 
necessity  that  a  Begency  must  be  established,  every  man 
who  could  adduce  evidence  as  to  the  King's  unfitness  to 
reign  had  his  say.  The  newspapers  of  Munich,  Berlin 
and  Vienna  teemed  with  revelations ;  and  from  the 
most  obviously  veracious  of  these — ^that  is,  from  the  ac- 
counts of  persons  whose  position  enabled  and  whose 
duty  compelled  them  to  speak  the  truth — it  is  possible 
to  trace  out  the  story  of  Louis  IL's  strange  life  with 
substantial  completeness. 

The  exact  measure  of  his  character  and  genius  will 
not  be  known  until  a  selection  is  published  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Richard  Wagner.  In 
these  he  laid  his  mind  bare  as  a  friend  speaking  to  a 
friend.  Enough  is  already  before  the  world,  however, 
to  support  the  conclusions  that  if  Louis  IL  was  in  his 
later  years  incompetent  to  reign,  his  intellectual  vagaries 
never  exceeded  that  which  has  been  regarded  as  mere 
eccentricity  in  many  poets,  authors  and  artists.  If  he 
had  not  been  a  King  he  might  have  lived  a  life  like 
Byron's.  He  was  certainly  less  hypochondriacal  than 
Tasso,  than  Cervantes,  than  Bousseau,  than  Goldsmith, 
Cowper,  Chatterton  or  Alfred  de  Musset.  Proportions 
being  considered,  he  was  not  more  extravagant  than 
Lamartine  or  the  late  Alexandre  Dumas.  The  former 
^ined  himself  to  go  on  a  tour  to  the  East  in  a  wondrous 
steam -yacht  fitted  up  like  a  boating  -  palace,  and  bis 
debts  had  to  be  paid  by  means  of  public  lotteries.  The 
latter  squandered  more  than  $600,000  in  building  his 
"  Villa  Monte  Cristo,"  in  which  he  lived  less  than  two 
years;  and  he  eventually  died  withont  leaving  a  franc 
that  conld  be  called  his  own,  though  he  had  earned 
more  money  than  any  French  author  before  him. 

But  even  if  we  merely  examined  Louis  n.'s  fitness  for 
the  high  part  which  he  was  cast  to  play  in  life,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  would  not  have  discharged  his 
kingly  dnties  fairly  well  to  the  end  had  he  not  been  sor- 
rounded  with  men  who  were  too  complacent  toward  his 
whims  at  the  outset  of  his  reign.  One  firm,  self-respect- 
ing Minister  could  have  kept  him  to  his  duties  by  de- 
clining to  serve  him  unless  he  did  what  his  station  re- 
quired; But  successive  Bavarian  politicians  appear  to 
have  found  it  convenient  to  let  their  master  enjoy  a 
liberty  which  left  them  uncontrolled.  From  all  that  has 
transpired  it  is  evident  that  the  King  was  five  years  ago 
acting  in  a  way  which  conscientious  advisers  ought  not 
to  have  permitted.  It  matters  nothing  that  the  parlia- 
mentary necessity  for  checking  the  King  had  then  not 
yet  arisen.  When  this  necessity  did  arise.  Ministers  had 
to  undertake  a  task  which  their  too-long  subserviency 
had  rendered  impracticable.    The  King  had  hardened 


himself  in  his  waywardness,  and  was  no  longer  to  be 
advised  or  coerced. 

Louis  II.  was  bom  at  Nymphenburg  on  the  25th 
August,  1845,  during  the  reign  of  his  grandfather,  the 
frivolous  and  eccentric  Louis  L  His  birthday  falling  on 
the  festival  of  St.  Louis  was  considered  a  very  auspidoua 
circumstance  by  the  autocratic  King  and  by  the  Clerical 
party  in  Bavaria — the  more  so  as  Louis  L  had  himself 
been  bom  on  the  25th  August  Good  royalists  saw  in 
this  coincidence  a  presage  that  the  child  would  live  to 
rule  according  to  the  strictest  traditions  of  Divine  Right, 
and  the  fact  is  said  to  have  had  some  influence  in  deter- 
mining  the  subsequent  conversion  of  his  mother.  Princess 
Marie  of  Prussia,  from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  royal  child's  birth- 
day, the  extravagant  religious  odes  that  were  published 
in  his  honor,  the  Jordan  water  used  at  his  baptism,  and 
the  presents  ostentatiously  sent  to  him  by  the  Count  de 
Chambord,  Don  Carlos,  and  Emperor  Ferdinand  of  Aua^ 
tria  and  Czar  Nicholas,  served  to  mark  out  Louis  IL  in 
his  cradle  as  an  object  of  aversion  to  German  Liberals. 
Prince  Maximilian,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  lost 
much  of  his  popularity  through  the  reactionary  chaxacter 
imparted  to  the  festivities  for  his  boy*s  christening,  and 
he  had  not  yet  quite  re-established  himself  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  Bavarian  people  when  the  Revolution  of 
1848  broke  out. 

Louift  I.  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  the  crown 
passed  to  Maximilian  II.,  who  made  an  excellent  consti- 
tutional King.  The  foreign  idea  of  constitutionalism 
does  not  require  that  the  sovereign  shall  be  a  passive  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  his  Ministers  for  the  time  b^ng, 
and  this  King  Max  never  was.  He  did  not  stand  by  with 
his  arms  folded  while  rival  politicians  pelted  one  another 
with  fragments  of  the  Constitution.  He  had  the  moral 
courage  to  interfere  when  parliamentary  intriguers  would 
have  sacrificed  national  interests  to  party  schemes ;  and 
since  he  was  not  afraid  to  brave  those  occasional  out- 
bursts of  grumbling  which  beset  every  person.  King  or 
man,  who  does  his  duty,  he  earned  the  grateful  respect  of 
his  people  whenever  events  proved  him  to  have  been  ia 
the  right.  The  royal  prerogative  abo  suffered  no  dim- 
inution in  his  hands,  but  was  rather  fortified  and  con- 
solidated ;  so  that  after  sixteen  years*  reign  King  Maxi- 
milian left  the  kingdom  in  a  fiourishing  and  loyal  oondi- 
tion  t6  his  son.  His  sudden  death  after  a  day's  illness  on 
the  10th  March,  1864,  was  mourned  as  a  national  calam- 
ity ;  but  the  fairest  hopes  attended  the  accession  of 
Louis  n.,  who  inherited  his  other's  popularity,  and  was 
believed  to  have  been  trained  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
so  precious  an  heritage. 

An  honest  and  enlightened  King,  Maximilian  H.  was  in 
private  life  not  particularly  genial,  and  both  his  sons, 
Louis  and  Otto,  had  been  brought  up  with  great  strict* 
ness  and  simplicity.  Their  fother  allowed  them  no 
pocket-money  but  what  they  earned  by  good  marks  at 
their  lessons — on  the  modest  scale  of  one  pfennig  per 
mark—and  he  would  fine  them  a  thaler  without  opm- 
punction  if  they  were  reported  idle.  Their  table  was 
more  frugal  than  that  of  the  sons  of  most  eountry 
gentlemen.  When  Louis  attained  his  majority  ^t  eight- 
een, he  was  provided  with  an  establishment  of  his  own« 
and  sat  down  on  the  first  day  of  his  emancipation  to  his 
usual  dinner— one  dish  of  meat  and  some  cheese  :  "Am 
I  now  my  own  master  ?*'  he  asked,  with  a  smUe^  of  hu 
servants.  "Yes,  sir,''  was  the  answer.  " Then  you  nay 
bring  me  some  chicken  and  a  mehispeisen  (padding).** 

Queen  Marie,  though  a  fond  mother  and  much  belo^«$ 
by  her  sons,  shared  her  husband's  masculine  ojq 
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about  tbe  education  of  boys.  It  had  been  a  custom  in 
the  Pmssian  Boyol  family  for  the  last  ninety  years  that 
all  the  young  princes  shall  be  taught  the  rudiments  of 
Bomo  manual  trade.  Prince  Otto,  by  his  mother's  desire, 
learnt  carpentering  and  turning  ;  but  Prince  Ijouis,  who 
very  early  evinced  a  taste  for  architecture,  chose  to  be  a 
mason.  He  had  then  just  entered  his  teens,  and  during 
a  fortnight  he  worked  for  a  couple  of  hours  every  day 
-with  the  masons  who  were  building  a  new  coach-house  at 
the  Palace  of  Nymphenburg.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
lie  announced  to  his  mother  that  he  had  finished  his  ap- 
prenticeship, for  that  he  could  lay  a  brick  as  neatly  as 
any  workman.  ''  But  could  you  earn  your  living  at  the 
trade  T*  asked  the  doubting  Queen.  *'  I  could  make  my 
fortune  at  it,"  replied  the  boy,  with  a  laugh,  which 
showed  that  he  did  not  see  much  practical  utility  in 
his  recent  occupation  ;  **why,  surely,  if  I  offered  my- 
self as  a  bricklayer  any  master-mason  would  be  glad 
to  take  me  into  partnership  ;  my  name  would  bring 
him  more  business  than  my  hands  could  do." 

On  another  occasion,  seeing  his  brother  busy  at  a  lathe, 
Ix>uis  remarked,  demurely  :  "There  is  Otto  taking  his 
precautions  for  when  the  world  shall  be  turned  upside 
down.  When  princes  become  turners,  I  suppose  Fritz 
the  carpenter  will  be  a  king.  '* 

Maximilian  IL  chose  his  sons'  tutors  with  the  best 
judgment,  and  the  boys  were  apt  pupils  when  they  had 
learned  to  like  their  masters ;  but  in  this  respect  Louis 
was  much  more  difficult  to  please  than  Otto.  Up  to  his 
fourteenth  year  the  boy  was  so  nervous  with  strangers, 
and  so  impressionable  as  regards  physiognomies,  that  if 
a  face  excited  any  repulsion  in  him,  he  manifested  posi- 
tive terror.  The  ELing,  wishing  to  cure  his  son  of  this 
nonsense,  as  he  called  it,  long  insisted  that  the  boy 
should  retain  in  his  service  two  or  three  servants  whose 
features  he  loathed.  But  when  Prince  Louis  met  these 
men  he  would  tremble  and  shut  his  eyes,  or  else  turn 
away  with  his  face  to  the  walL  It  was  not  ugliness  or 
deformity  which  kindled  the  boy's  antipathy,  but  an  in- 
tuition that  the  person  he  saw  was  not  what  the  French 
eall  sympaihiqae.  In  a  land  where  ''spiritual  affinities  " 
are  so  much  believed  in  that  romantic  young  students 
take  to  themselves  ''  spiritual  brothers,'*  this  faculty  for 
making  friends  or  foes  at  first  sight  is  better  understood 
than  it  would  be  in  a  country  where  a  close  friend  goes 
by  no  higher  name  than  that  of  *'  chum."  With  uncon- 
C^enial  tutors,  Prince  Louis  would  sit  dumb  and  stupid  ; 
and  this  fact  coming  to  be  plainly  recognized  by  his 
mother  as  a  bar  to  his  education,  she  prevailed  on  the 
Sing  to  let  the  boy's  fancy  be  humored  within  reason. 
Obnoxious  servants  were  removed  ;  tutors  were  engaged 
only  on  probation ;  and  this  indulgence  soon  produced 
good  results,  for  the  Prince  outgrew  much  of  his  nervous- 
ness, and  learned  to  control  his  emotion  at  the  sight 
of  disagreeable  fiices.  In  after  life,  however,  he  always 
temained  a  firm  believer  in  the  science  of  Lavater,  as  he 
did  in  phrenology  and  in  systems  for  reading  character 
by  the  shape  of  the  hand  or  handwriting.^ 


•  He  once  quoted  to  Count  Charles  d'Holstein  the  following 
anecdote  about  Lavater.  The  Swiss  philosopher  was  giving  a  lec- 
ture at  Zurich,  when  a  stranger,  who  had  been  listening  atten- 
tively to  him,  left  the  room.  Lavater  broke  off  in  his  lecture  and 
said :  "  Gentlemen,  my  theories  are  of  course  fallible,  but  Judging 
by  them  I  should  say  that  the  person  who  has  Just  loft  the  room 
has  Us  eoDseieiice  loaded  with  some  great  crime,  and  from  his 
features  I  should  say  that  this  crime  was  murder."  It  was  pub- 
sequently  ascertained  that  the  person  in  question  was  Lilliehom, 
one  of  the  ofQoers  who  had  Joined  in  the  conspiracy  for  assassinat- 
ing Gustavos  ni.  of  Sweden.  He  was  living  in  Zurich  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  Lavater  had  no  acquaintanceship  with  him. 


The  famous  Dr.  D611inger  was  one  of  the  tutors  who 
exercised  the  happiest  influence  on  Prince  Louis.  Giving 
a  general  direction  to  his  pupil's  studies,  the  learned  and 
able  churchman  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  future 
King  ought  to  know  a  little  of  everything,  and  to  choose 
for  himself  the  one  or  two  subjects  which  he  would  like 
to  study  thoroughly.  He  has  often  said,  however,  that 
he  was  disconcerted  by  the  ardor  with  which  the  Prince 
applied  himself  to  every  branch  of  study  except  pdlitioal 
economy  and  mathematics.  Quick  at  learning  languages, 
ancient  or  modem ;  passionately  fond  of  histoty  ;  deef>iy 
interested  in  theology,  and  intelligent  in  his  compre- 
hension of  books  relating  to  the  science  of  war  ;  ]^rince 
Louis  was  equally  assiduous  in  his  music  aild  drawing 
lessons,  and  in  ail  corporeal  exercises.  He  learned  to 
drill  smartly  ;  became  a  graceful  fencer  and  a  bold  rider. 
But  the  sensitiveness  of  his  character  was  shown  by  the 
deep  mortification  he  experienced  whenever  he  met  with 
any  mishap  in  his  athletics,  which  exposed  him  to  ridi- 
cule—and the  dread  of  this  ridicule  caused  him  to  go  to 
the  riding-school  or  the  gymnastic-room  with  a  much 
more  serious  face  than  he  wore  when  sitting  down  to  his 
books.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  he  was  the 
opposite  of  ordinary  young  men.  Once,  when  he  had 
rolled  off  his  horse  into  the  sawdust  of  the  riding-school, 
his  military  tutor,  Colonel  Heckel,  laughed.  Prince 
Louis  turned  to  him  with  a  white  face,  and  said  : 
"Pray  teach  me,  colonel,  to  fsM  in  a  way  that  shall 
not  be  comical.  There  ought  to  be  nothing  laughable 
in  an  accident  which  might  happen  even  to  a  good  rider 
before  a  hundred  thousand  men." 

Another  day,  fencing  with  one  of  his  occasional  com- 
panions, young  Count  d*Orff,  he  showed  great  impatience 
at  being  touched  several  times  on  the  arm  and  shoulder. 
At  last  his  adversary  made  a  straight  lunge  and  struck 
the  spot  over  his  heart :  ''  There  is  nothing  ridiculous 
in  that,"  observed  the  Prince,  good-humoredly.  **  If  we 
had  been  fighting  in  earnest  the  thrust  would  have 
killed  me." 

For  dancing  the  Prince  never  felt  much  predilection, 
but  he  learnt  to  dance — generally  with  one  of  the  Queen's 
ladies-in-waiting  for  a  partner.  He  hated  polkas  and 
waltzes  to  quick  time,  but  could  enjoy  a  waltz  to  slow 
time  or  a  stately  quadrille  ;  and  after  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  a  court  baU,  when  he  was  eighteen,  he 
spoke  to  the  Grand  Ma*>ter  of  the  Ceremonies  about  re- 
viving the  minuet  His  impression  of  this  first  ball 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  favorable,  for  he  described 
it  years  after,  in  a  letter  to  Wagner,  as  ''  all  confusion, 
gasping,  and  stamping  of  feet." 

Until  he  had  attained  his  majority  Prince  Louis  was 
scarcely  ever  seen  in  public  except  in  the  royal  box  at 
the  Munich  Theatre.  He  and  his  brother  were  allowed 
to  attend  occasional  performances  of  tragedy  and  opera, 
but  they  never  figured  in  court  ceremonies  and  very  sel- 
dom at  the  court  dinner-table.  They  were  also  debarred, 
somewhat  injudiciously,  from  taking  walks  with  their 
tutors  through  the  streets  of  Mxmich  or  any  other  town 
near  which  they  happened  to  be  residing.  If  they  went 
to  visit  a  museum  they  drove  there  in  a  close  carriage, 
and  very  early  on  a  Summer  morning  before  the  shops 
were  opened  ;  so  that  in  this  way  they  grew  up  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  the  workaday  world  and  to  the  hum 
of  men's  voices.  A  great  deal  of  the  King's  passion  for 
solitude  in  after  life  must  be  attributed  to  this  early 
training. 

Residing  always  amidst  enchanting  scenery,  Louis 
learned  to  love  the  silence  of  forest  paths,  and  tho 
beautiful  prospect  of  hills,  valleys  and  lakes.    He  could 
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sit  for  hours  gazing  at  a  landscape  ;  or,  like  the  yonth  in 
Gray's  Elegy,  stretch  himself  at  noontide  nnder  a  tree, 

"  And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbled  by." 

One  of  his  fovorite  walks  -was  along  the  shores  of  that 
Lake  Stamberg  where  he  was  to  find  death.  Here  he  often 
saontered  with  Dr.  DoUinger,  who  discoursed  with  hini 
abont  the  glorious  future  that  seemed  to  be  awaiting  him 
in  this  life  ;  but  without  ever  succeeding  in  getting  him 
to  define  his  aspirations.  As  Prince  Louis  was  eclectic  in 
his  tastes  and  studies,  so  was  he  without  precise  aim  in 
his  ambition.  That  his  ambition  had  strong  pinions  and 
would  soar  high  was  the  only  thing  clear,  and  Dollinger 
inclined  to  think  that  his  pupil  had  the  cravings  if  not 
the  genius  of  a  great  c-ommander.  The  Prince  loved  to 
put  on  the  bright  blue  uniform  of  the  Bavarian  Army, 
to  talk  of 
'*  grand  le- 
gions, fields 
of  glittering 
bayonets, 
fluttering 
banners,  and 
charging 
squadrons." 
M  ill t  ary 
marches  in 
which  there 
was  much 
blaring  of 
trumpets 
and  clawing 
of  cymbals 
made  him 
thrill  and 
start  to  his 
feet.  Btill 
he  would  not 
or  could  not 
shape  into 
words  the 
visions  that 
haunted  him. 
His  ambition 
was  like  that 
red  spot 
which  dances 
before  the 
eyes  of  those 
who  have 
been  staring 
at  the  sun.  . 

Called  to  the  throne  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  father 
at  less  than  a  day's  notice,  Louis  II.  had  served  no  po- 
litical apprenticeship  whatever  ;  he  had  little  experience 
of  men,  none  of  the  world,  and  he  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  his  subjects.  But  few  young  sovereigns  ever  had  so 
prepossessing  an  appearance  or  excited  so  much  popular 
enthusiasm  on  their  accession.  Herr  Edward  Mantner,  a 
well-known  Austrian  author,  thus  writes  of  his  presenta- 
tion to  the  young  King  in  1864  :  "  A  little  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  presented  a  most  striking  ap- 
pearance— he  was,  indeed,  the  most  idealistic  youth  whom 
I  have  ever  seen.  His  figure,  tall,  slight  and  graceful, 
had  perfect  symmetry  of  form  ;  his  luxuriant  hair  slightly 
curled,  together  with  the  first  light  fiush  of  beard  upon 
his  cheek,  gave  his  head  a  resemblance  to  those  magnifi- 
cent works  of  ancient  art  in  which  we  find  the  first  mani- 

-^tation  of  the  Hellenic  idea  of  manly  strength.    Even 
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had  he  been  a  beggar  he  could  not  have  failed  to  attract 
my  attention ;  and  nobody,  old  or  young,  man  or  woman, 
rich  or  poor,  could  resist  the  fascination  of  his  presence. 
His  voice  had  a  pleasant,  sympathetic  tone ;  the  questions 
which  he  put  were  clear  and  definite  ;  his  subjects  were 
judiciously  chosen  and  full  of  spirit  withaL  His  mode 
of  expression  was  wise,  easy,  natural,  and  at  the  same 
time  select — ^while  his  vivacious  countenance  intensified 
every  new  impression  produced  by  his  words.  The  charm 
which  his  appearance  created  has  never  been  destroyed 
in  me  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  heightened,  and  the 
picture  of  the  youthful  monarch  is  still  impressed  in 
indelible  colors  upon  my  mind." 

Abundance  of  testimony  similar  to  this  leaves  no  donbi 
that  there  was  the  making  of  an  able  ruler  in  Louis  XL 
Unfortunately,  the  Ministers  in  office  at  this  time  were  a 

prosy  set  of 
men,  who 
failed  to  de- 
velop in  him 
any  interest 
in  his  kingly 
duties.  By 
way  of  teach- 
ing him  to 
be  a  consti- 
tutional sov- 
ereign they 
instructed 
him  carefully 
as  to  all  the 
things  which 
a  modern 
sovereign 
must  nd  do 
— and  under 
this  head 
were  includ- 
ed all  those 
spontaneous 
acts  of  grace 
and  generos- 
ity which  a 
youthf  nl, 
kind,  and 
chivalzous 
nature  loves 
to  perform. 
Louis  n. 
granted  par- 
dons,  pen- 
sions     and 

promotions  with  a  profusion  as  startling  to  the  recip- 
ients of  these  favors  as  it  was  to  the  Ministers  who  had 
to  ratify  them  ;  but,  by  dint  of  remonstrances,  politi- 
cians made  him  weary  of  well-doing.  They  reached  their 
climax  when  the  King  allowed  himself  to  be  accosted 
in  the  street  by  a  woman  who  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees,  and  obtained  his  promise  of  pardon  for  her  hus- 
band, who  had  just  been  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of 
imprisonment  for  fraud.  Too  high-minded  to  let  his 
word  be  broken  either  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter,  the 
King  ordered  the  man*s  release,  in  spite  of  Ministerial 
protests  and  threats  of  resignation ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  had  the  candor  to  own  that  he  had  been  wrong ;  and 
after  this  the  Queen  Mother  persuaded,  him  to  leave  the 
business  of  governing  to  his  Ministers  until  he  bad 
grown  a  little  older.  She  trusted  that  when  he  reached 
manhood  a  happy  marriage  might  bring  him  under  th^ 
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iDlliience  of  some  gocnl  and  8n.s;aoiona  iiriDceBs  ;  aa  unto- 
ward fate,  liowever,  so  willed  it  that  at  tliis  junctur©  tlie 
jonng  King  was  already  falling  iiader  fclio  baleful  power 
of  Richard  Wagner. 

Whatercr  maj  be  thought  of  Wagner  as  a  niTisical 


ations  and  his  disortlerly  private  life.  Wagii^^r  waa  living 
at  Vionna  in  a  stjle  above  hia  mean^»  and  aorelj  worried 
bj  creditors,  when  King  Louis j  uliOv^ew  his  *'Taan' 
hftnser*'  and  "Lohengrin"  before  a&o<y&4^ng tho  throne, 
summoned  him  to  Mnnich  to  bring  out  his  new  opera^ 


CAi5XL£  AT  NEW  scnwiSisrELsr. 


geniiis,  he  waa  not,  by  hia  eharaoter  or  discretion,  fitted 
to  be  the  mentor  of  a  king  young  enongh  to  be  his  son, 
Tho  fanatics  who  see  in  hia  most  cacophonioua  composi- 
tions  the  proofs  of  liid  sublimity  are  often  also  the  idola- 
►as  apologittte  of  his  egregious  vanity^  his  puerile  aflfeot- 


the  ''Phantom  Ship,"  This  waa  in  1804,  and  in  thafc 
same  year  Wagner' a  "  Rienzi  '*  was  ]>crforuked  with  success 
at  Cologne.  There  is  not  ^ttteh  to  be  said  for  *'Eienzi," 
and  the  ** Phantom  Ship"  is  a  far  worso  conipoeitiou  ; 
but  the  young  King— who  had  already  studied  tho  two 
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pamphlets  in  which  the  composer  expounded  his  so- 
called  principles,  railing  at  all  that  is  antique  in  art— was 
disposed  to  admire  with  his  ears  shut  He  bestowed  on 
Wagner  an  annual  pension  and  a  court  appointment  ; 
gave  him  rooms  in  his  palace,  a  seat  at  his  table,  and 
became  his  disciple. 

Wagner  used  his  good  fortune  with  so  little  tact,  spoil- 
ing his  royal  patron  with  flattery,  putting  extravagant 
projects  into  his  head,  and  encouraging  him  to  give 
arrogant  answers  to  all  who  opposed  him  —  that  the 
King's,  family  and  Ministers  took  alarm,  and  public 
opinion  grew  uneasy.  Wagpier  wanted  to  have  a  new 
opera-house  built  in  Munich,  for  the  performance  of  his 
own  works  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively.  The  architect, 
God  fried  Semper,  prepared  the  plans  of  a  grandiose 
theatre  according  to  his  designs ;  and  the  site  which 
the  composer  chose  was  the  eminence  which  closes  the 
MaximUianstrasse,  and  on  which  the  Maximilianeum 
was  then  in  process  of  erection.  The  City  of  Munich 
very  properly  refused  the  site  ;  and  public  feeling  in  the 
country  ran  high  against  the  composer  for  his  impudent 
request  that  the  late  King's  foundation  should  be  cleared 
away  to  make  room  for  his  theatre.  Among  the  en- 
thusiasts who  noisily  took  Wagner's  part  in  this  dispute 
was  Cosima,  Franz  Lizst's  daughter,  then  married  to 
Hans  von  Bulow.  This  lady  was  subsequently  divorced, 
and  became  Wagner's  second  wife  ;  but  at  this  time  she 
was  not  his  wife,  and  stories  were  brought  to  the  King 
which  ofiended  the  young  sovereign's  high  sense  of 
morality.  With  a  heavy  heart  Louis  IL  consented  that 
Wagner  should  be  ordered  to  leave  Munich,  and  the 
composer's  departure  was  officially  announced  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1865,  by  %  procliunation  in  which  the 
King  was  made  to  assure  his  people  that  "  their  love  and 
confidence  were  to  him  of  the  highest  importance." 

This  forced  parting  with  Wagner  was  the  first  great 
grief  of  the  King's  life.  He  felt  it  more  than  he  had  felt 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  never  been  his  confi- 
dant, and  before  long  the  separation  proved  intolerable. 
Letters  took  the  place  of  personal  intercourse,  and 
among  the  treasures  stored  up  at  Wahnfried  is  a  volumi- 
nous correspondence  filling  several  boxes,  which  the 
Bavarian  Monarch  addressed  to  the  poet  composer.  On 
leaving  Munich,  Wagner  went  to  Geneva,  and  here  he 
remained  throughout  the  year  1866,  during  which  time 
the  King  found  no  means  of  paying  him  a  private  visit, 
as  he  much  wished  to  do. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Louis  IL  had  little  to  do  with  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  Bavaria,  which  kept  that  kingdom  to  the 
side  of  Austria ;  but  his  own  personal  sympathies  were 
strongly  on  the  Austrian  side.  He  was  too  young  to 
command  the  Bavarian  armies.  This  duty  was  intrusted 
to  Prince  Luitpold  (now  Begent) ;  but  in  six  weeks  the 
great  war  was  over,  and  Prussia,  victorious  at  Sadowa, 
had  become  the  leading  state  in  Germany,  and  destroyed 
Austria's  hegemony  altogether.  It  nas  been  said  that 
Louis  n.  felt  a  deep  disgust  at  the  ignominious  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  and  lost  all  pride  in  his  army  thence- 
forth. This  is  not  true ;  but  the  victories  which  the 
Prussians  had  won  by  their  needle-rifles  certainly  pro- 
duced in  him  awoful  disenchantment  as  regards  the 
capabilities  of  personal  bravery  in  modem  warfare.  He 
often  spoke  bitterly  of  the  time  when  some  nation  would 
invent  a  steam  or  electrical  cannon  that  would  mow 
down  so  many  regiments  per  minute  ;  and  when  Bussia 
proposed  the  assembling  of  an  international  convention 
at  Geneva  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  explosive  bullets 
*  vented  by  the  Frenchman  Pertuiset,  he  said:  **  Cui 


bono?  If  battles  are  to  be  fought  with  machines,  let  u» 
all  do  our  worst  against  each  other,  till  we  get  sick  of  car- 
nage and  come  back  to  the  time  when  nations  will  seitie 
their  differences  by  choosing  each  their  champions,  who 
will  fight  hand  to  hand." 

It  may  be  added  that  Louis  IL  had  a  general  abhor- 
rence of  firearms,  even  for  sporting  purposes.  Beoeiving 
a  splendid  bear's  skin  as  a  present  from  the  Osarevitoh 
(now  Czar),  he  inquired  how  the  animal  had  been  killed, 
and  learning  it  had  been  slain  with  a  cutlass,  he  refcnmed 
to  the  donor  a  beautiful  hunting-dirk  with  a  golden  hilt, 
and  a  damaskened  blade  bearing  an  inscription  to  the 
effect  that  the  weapon  was  worthy  to  be  worn  by  a  sports- 
man who  would  despise  all  other  arms. 

In  the  year  after  Sadowa,  it  was  announced  that 
Louis  IL  had  been  betrothed  to  the  Princess  Sophia  of 
Bavaria,  younger  sister  of  the  Empress  of  Austria.  A 
few  months  later  the  match  was  broken  off;  and  the 
princess  has  since  become  Duchess  d'Alen^n.  Mar- 
riages between  cousins  being  most  unsafe  in  families 
where  there  is  any  predisposition  to  mental  derange- 
jnent,  this  particular  alliance  was  not  the  best  thai 
could  have  been  suggested  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
acquit  Bichard  Wagner  of  having  prevented  the  young 
King  from  entering  into  some  engagement  that  would 
have  been  more  suitable.  The  supreme  egotist  who 
knew  how  to  cloak  his  worldly  designs  under  pretense 
of  an  all-absorbing  passion  for  Art,  had  doubtless  no 
wish  that  a  wife  should  interpose  her  influence  between 
himself  and  his  crowned  patron  ;  and  he  never  seems 
to  have  exerted  his  influence  to  provide  for  the  King 
domestic  happiness.  He  might  have  done  so  easily 
enough,  for  Louis  in  his  infatuation  accepted  his  words 
as  those  of  an  oracle.  Leaving  Geneva,  Wagner  had 
gone  to  Lucerne,  and  from  the  beginning  of  1867,  the 
King  took  to  visiting  him  constantly.  Biding  on  horse- 
back and  attended  only  by  a  groom,  Louis  IL  would 
dash  over  the  Swiss  frontier  in  the  night,  dismount  at  the 
composer's  door,  and  sometimes  stay  a  whole  week  with 
him.  Bemembering  that  Wagner  was  at  this  time  more 
than  fifty -five  years  old,  and  a  pretty  shrewd  man  of 
business  where  his  own  interests  were  concerned,  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  mischief  he 
was  doing  to  the  King,  by  encouraging  these  clandestine 
visits  which  withdrew  the  young  sovereign  more  and 
more  from  state  affairs.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  he 
acted  without  a  set  and  selfish  purpose  in  monopolizing 
for  sesthetic  disquisitions  time,  thought  and  talents,  some 
portion  of  which,  at  least,  were  due  to  serious  matters. 
One  cannot  repel  the  suspicion  that  the  elderly  Wagner 
must  have  laughed  yawning  in  his  sleeve,  after  those  long 
interviews  in  which  his  adroit  flatteries  were  answered  by 
ardent,  boyish  vows  of  music-culture  and  celibacy— the 
purity  of  the  single  life  being  one  of  the  maxims  which 
the  composer  most  fervently  preached  without  practicing, 
Wagner  could  afford  to  laugh,  for  the  King  gave  him 
more  than  words — decorations,  diamonds,  money  without 
stint,  and  whole-hearted  worship. 

Yet  Louis  was  not  insensible  to  feminine  charms.  In 
his  twenty-second  year  he  became  deeply  attached,  it  is 
said,  to  a  perfectly  beautiful  peasant  girl,  the  daughter 
of  a  small  innkeeper  in  the  Bavarian  Alps.  The  King  met 
her  and  fell  in  love  with  her  in  one  of  his  adventurous 
excursions  amid  the  wild  beauties  of  the  Bavarian  High- 
lands. Her  name  was  Bose,  and  she  became  known  as 
the  *'  Bose  of  Lindenhof."  For  a  time  it  seems  that  she 
was  unaware  of  her  royal  lover's  rank  ;  when  she  learned 
the  truth,  vanity  turned  her  head«  her  ambition  flev  too 
high,  and  she  was  dismissed  with  a  handsome 
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The  King  next  formed  a  platonio  Uais.n  with  a  lovely 
opera  singer,  on  whom  he  bestowed  a  profusion  of  jewels ; 
but  what  he  liked  in  her  was  her  voice,  and  when  she 
began  to  abuse  the  power  which  she  believed  herself  to 
possess  in  order  to  inveigle  the  King  into  a  morganatic 
marriage,  the  connection  came  to  an  end.  She  was 
deeply  grieved  at  this,  and  exhaled  her  sorrow  in  a 
short  poem  which  contained  lines  that  maj  be  thus 
translated  : 

•'  Slender  as  a  young  fir.  Boy  with  the  sparkling  eyes  and  vir- 
ginal face— You  look  as  if  a  woman  could  lead  you  with  a  silken 
thread— But  strong  as  an  ocUc  and  oold  as  the  king  of  forests  in 
Winter—No  chains  of  steel  or  bands  of  iron  would  hold  you." 

Meanwhile  the  King's  relatives  had  not  given  up  hopes 
of  seeing  him  marry,  and  several  match-making  prin- 
cesses endeavored  to  put  their  attractive  daughters  in  his 
way.  One  who  succeeded  in  such  a  scheme  by  intrud- 
ing upon  the  King's  privacy  whilst  he  was  walking  in  a 
garden,  had  occasion  to  regret  her  temerity,  for  the  King 
flew  into  a  violent  rage,  and  the  same  day  informed  his 
mother  that  he  intended  never  to  marry.  After  this  an 
estrangement  arose  between  Queen  Marie  and  her  son. 
It  came  on  gradually,  and  was  chiefly  caused  by  the 
Queen's  attempts  to  win  away  the  King  from  Wagner's 
society. 

Wagner  returned  to  Munich  in  1866.  The  public  feel- 
ing against  him  had  subsided,  for  his  clandestine  rela- 
tions with  the  King  during  his  exile  were  a  matter  of 
secrecy.  He  was  summoned  to  superintend  the  rehears- 
als of  his  '<  Meistersinger,"  the  flrst  performance  of  which 
took  place  on  the  21st  November,  1868.  Wagnerians 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  had  come  to  Munich  for  this 
performance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  flrst  act  loud  calls 
were  raised  for  the  composer.  To  the  general  surprise, 
he  appeared  in  the  royal  box  standing  by  the  King's  side, 
and  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  bowing 
his  acknowledgments  by  the  King's  desire  whenever  his 
name  was  acclaimed.  Courtiers  shivered  at  this  breach 
in  royal  etiquette  ;  but  from  this  time  it  became  evident 
that  there  was  no  severing  the  unlucky  and  unseemly 
bond  between  the  King  and  the  composer,  and  the  bond 
grew  ;  in  fact,  stronger  than  ever. 

It  mattered  the  less  so  &r  as  Louis  IL's  popularity 
was  concerned,  for  he  was  soon  to  give  proof  of  a  spirit 
which  won  him  the  approval  of  all  the  LiberaLs  in  the 
kingdom.  On  the  summoning  of  the  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil he  energetically  supported  Dr.  Dollinger  in  resisting 
the  dogma  of  Infallibility  ;  and  in  1870,  on  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  France  against  Prussia,  he  promptly  took 
the  initiative  of  promising  to  King  William  the  support 
of  Bavaria.  In  both  these  cases  Louis  II.  acted  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  Ultramontane  party,  who  had 
a  majority  in  the  Chambers  ;  but  he  had  a  large  party 
with  him,  as  he  had  later,  when  he  proposed  that  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  Germany  should  be  conferred  upon 
King  William  ;  and  again  in  1871,  when  he  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  patronized,  the  assembling  of  the  Old  Catho- 
lic Congress  in  Munich. 

This  was  the  happiest  period  of  Louis  11. 's  reign.  He 
had  endured  himself  to  the  Bavarian  people,  and  to  the 
whole  German  Vaterland.  His  subjects,  reassured  as  to 
his  capacity  for  asserting  himself  on  gpreat  occasions, 
placed  a  full  confldence  in  him,  and  politicians  under- 
stood thenceforth  that  his  personal  authority  must  be 
reckoned  with.  As  a  consequence,  the  murmurs  against 
his  manner  of  living  died  out.  Court  festivities  were 
given  by  Prince  Luitpold  and  other  members  of  the 
royal  family,  whom  the  King  amply  supplied  with  funds 
for  this  purpose,  so  that  there  should  be  no  grumbling 


abodt  dull  times  among  Munich  tradesmen  ;  and  occa- 
sional acts  of  mercy,  charity  and  generosity  on  Louis 
IL's  part  were  enough  to  remind  the  people  that  their 
monarch  still  lived,  thought  and  felt  for  them  in  their 
troubles,  although  he  was  not  often  seen  in  their  midst. 
From  this  time,  indeed,  the  King  began  to  travel  a  great 
deaL  While  at  Versailles,  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  he 
had  been  profoundly  impressed  by  Louis  XTV.'s  palace ; 
and  he  mad^  several  secret  excursions  into  France  to  be- 
hold this  wonder  again  ;  not  to  mention  the  semi-publio 
visit  which  he  paid  to  Versailles  in  1875,  when  the  fount- 
ains were  set  playing  in  his  honor.  He  also  made 
several  flying  trips  to  Italy,  Austria  and  Hungary,  always 
with  a  view  to  visiting  the  most  renowned  palaces  and 
castles  ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  these  excursions  that 
he  matured  his  plans  for  building — not  a  multitude  of 
castles  and  villas,  as  public  gossip  had  erroneously 
alleged -but  one  single  palace  of  surpassing  splendor, 
which  should  survive  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  his 
reign. 

The  King's  mania  for  building  has  been  considerably 
exaggerated.  The  palaces  of  Lindenhof,  Hohenschwan- 
gau  and  Berg,  which  he  most  often  inhabited,  were  not 
built  by  him  ;  but  enlarged  and  refurnished  with  ad- 
mirable gfood  taste.  The  money  spent  on  these  dwell- 
ings has  not  been  wasted,  for  all  of  them  will  remain 
available  as  princely  residences.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
building  of  the  castle  on  Lake  Chiemsee  was  a  royal 
folly,  just  like  the  building  of  the  Pyramids,  and  the 
creation  of  St  Petersburg  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  If 
the  Pyramids  had  been  left  half  flnished,  if  the  creation 
of  St  Petersburg  had  been  abandoned  because  of  floods 
and  sinking  foundations,  people  would  have  wagged 
their  heads  at  the  ruins  as  they  will  at  those  of  the 
Chiemsee  Palace,  the  which,  if  completed,  would  have 
been  admired  and  boasted  of  to  all  time.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  debts  which  the  King  con- 
tracted for  this  enterprise  did  not  exceed  $2,000,000 — a 
sum  which  a  few  years  of  economy  would  have  enabled 
him  to  pay  oft  Remembering  what  sums  were  lavished 
on  Versailles,  the  Trianon  and  Marly — ^how  taxes  were 
wrung  from  a  starving  x>eople  to  pay  for  these  palaces, 
and  how  thousands  of  wretched  crown  serfs  had  to  rear . 
them  by  corvdes,  that  is,  forced,  unpaid  labor^Louis  n.'s 
"folic"  compared  advantageously  with  Louis  XTV.'s. 

A  much  greater  folly  was  the  building  of  that  huge 
theatre  at  Bayreuth  for  Wagner's  gloriflcation.  Here,  in 
1876,  the  tiresome  tetratology  of  the  '*Nibelungen  Bing  " 
was  performed  for  the  flrst  time,  before  the  German  Em- 
peror and  a  brilliant  but  not  overjoyed  audience.  The 
cost  of  these  performances,  without  reckoning  the  build- 
ing of  the  theatre,  exceeded  $100,000,  only  a  quarter  of 
which  was  recouped  by  the  sale  of  tickets.  The  rest  of 
the  expense  was  borne  by  the  King,  who  by  this  time 
took  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  composer 
should  dip  continually,  and  with  both  hands,  into  his 
purse.  Wagner  required  satin  costumes  to  give  him  in- 
spiration while  he  was  composing — now  scarlet,  now 
gray,  now  peacock-blue.  Nothing  would  serve  him  but 
that  his  singers  and  songstresses  on  the  stage  should 
wear  real  jewels,  sport  armor  of  sterling  silver,  and  drink 
out  of  precious  Benaissance  goblets.  Unfortunately, 
while  the  King  thus  ministered  to  his  foolish  fancies, 
Wagner's  music  did  not  improve.  He  never  composed 
anything  to  equal  the  **  Tannhauser  "  and  "  Lohengrin  "; 
and  royal  patronage  may  be  said  to  have  been  as  deleteri- 
ous to  his  genius  as  it  was  hurtful  to  the  doting  young 
King  who  bestowed  it. 

Most  of  the  King's  acts  of  prodigality  were  owinf  -- 
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Bome  way  to  Wagner.  Identifying  himself  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Lohengrin^  Louis  II.  loved  sometimes  to  enact 
the  part  of  that  hero.  Attired  in  a  sheen  suit  of  silver 
armor,  and  standing  in  a  skiff  drawn  by  a  swan  which 
moved  by  clockwork,  he  would  glide  over  Lake  Starn- 
berg  in  the  night  while  a  prima  donna  sang  to  him  from 
the  shore.  At  other  times  he  would  sit  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  Castle  of  Berg,  and  watch  the  tenor  Na- 
chauer  singing  Lohengrin*8  part  in  the  skiC  All  this 
cost  money,  for  tenors  and  prime  donne  never  went  away 
empty-handed.  Nachauer  ended  by  receiving  the  King's 
suit  of  silver  armor,  and  thousands  of  pounds  were  dis- 
bursed for  jewelry  and  works  of  art  given  to  songstresses.  * 
The  private  performances  of  Wagner's  operas  also  cost 
immense  sums.  These  always  began  at  about  midnight, 
when  the  public  performances  were  over,  and  every 
member  of  the  company,  including  the  lowest  callboy, 
got  a  substantial  fee.  It  was  not  often  that  the  King  had 
private  performances  of  any  works  except  Wagner's  ; 
but  once  the  company  of  the  Vienna  Hofburg  being  in 
Munich,  the  King  ordered  a  representation  of  Schiller's 
'*  Don  Carlos  "  for  himself,  and  the  eminent  tragedienne 
Frau  Yolter  has  published  an  account  of  what  took 
place:  "The  King's  presence,"  she  says,  "was  not  re- 
vealed to  ns  in  any  way.  The  clink  of  an  electric  bell 
announced  that  he  had  entered  the  house,  but  we  knew 
not  where  he  sat,  and  we  played  under  the  strangest 
sensations  to  rows  of  empty  stalls  and  boxes  plunged 
in  gloom." 

The  private  performances  became  more  frequent,  and 
the  King's  hankering  for  solitude  increased  after  insanity 
had  declared  itself  in  his  brother.  He  and  Prince  Otto 
had  lived  on  the  most  affectionate  terms.  Otto  lived  after 
the  usual  manner  of  rich  young  princes,  and  seemed 
fitted  to  enjoy  long  and  robust  life.  The  rapid  decay  of 
his  intellectual  faculties,  which  followed  the  first  symp- 
toms of  his  mental  malady,  seems  to  have  frightened  the 
King,  who  from  this  time  often  fell  into  a  brooding 
melancholy,  and  shunned  intercourse  with  strangers. 
He  still  went  through  the  ceremony  of  receiving  foreign 
Ministers  accredited  to  his  Court,  but  he  had  to  nerve 
himself  to  these  interviews  by  drinking  champagne. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  drank  more  than  was  good 
for  him  without  ever  getting  tipsy.  His  favorite  bever- 
age was  a  mixture  of  white  wine  and  champagne,  covered 
with  fresh  violets  or  rose-leaves.  He  occasionally  smoked 
cigarettes,  but  more  commonly  a  narghildy  and  for  a  while 
he  tried  opium-smoking. 

If  Wagner  had  been  the  King's  true  friend,  now  would 
have  been  the  time  for  him  to  act  with  all  his  might 
against  the  melancholy  which  was  taking  possession  of 
his  master's  mind.  It  is  pitiful  to  think  of  the  syco- 
phantic old  man  superintending  the  construction  of  the 
huge  tank  which  the  King  caused  to  be  erected  on  the 
roof  of  the  Palace  in  Munich  for  repetitions  of  that  eternal 
**  Lohengrin  "  performance.  The  King  wanted  the  water 
to  be  blue,  and  a  quantity  of  copper  vitriol  was  thrown 
into  it  for  this  purpose.  The  vitriol,  however,  corroded 
the  zinc  of  the  tank,  which  one  day  burst  and  deluged 
the  apartments  below,  causing  immense  damage. 

It  was  soon  after  this  affair — that  is,  about  six  years 
ago — that  the  King  met  with  an  accident,  which  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.     He  had  begun  to  turn  night  into  day, 

*  A  disagreeable  adventure  happened  to  one  of  these  ladies 
who  was  singiDg  to  the  King  in  a  boat.  Seeing  His  Majesty  much 
moved  by  her  lay,  she  ventured  to  pass  her  hand  through  his  hair. 
Indignant  at  this  familiarity,  which  destroyed  his  illusion,  the 
King  gave  her  a  shove  which  threw  hor  into  the  lake,  and  Wagner 
had  to  fish  her  out  of  the  water  with  a  boat-hook. 


and  in  one  of  his  nocturnal  gallops  on  a  mettlesome 
horse,  he  was  thrown  so  badly  that  he  was  never  able 
to  ride  again.  The  effect  of  this,  was  that  he  lost  bis 
slim  figure  and  became  corpulent  He  also  had  to  give 
up  many  of  his  wandering  excursions  on  foot  At  KaiF- 
stein  there  is  a  small  inn  which  he  had  been  very  fond 
of  visiting,  and  where  he  had  often  spent  two  or  three 
nights  at  a  time,  nobody  daring  to  disturb  his  incognito. 
There  is  likewise  a  dairy«farm  at  Schacken,  where  he 
made  occasional  sojourns.  The  farmer  pretended  not  to 
know  who  he  was,  and  took  care  that  nobody  should 
accost  him  as  King.  If  by  chance  some  visited  fell  in 
with  His  Majesty  and  spoke  to  him  as  an  equal,  the  King 
would  enter  into  conversation  pleasantly  enough,  but  if 
any  sign  of  recognition  were  made,  he  would  torn  away 
in  ill-humor  and  seek  fresh  quarters  at  once.  His  so- 
ciability, when  he  was  not  i>estered  with  obseqnioas- 
ness,  goes  far  to  disprove  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
misanthropist. 

Obliged  to  forego  riding,  the  King  did  not  lose  his 
nerve  for  rapid  motion.  On  Summer  nights  he  took 
long  and  furiously  fast  drives  in  a  barouche  drawn  by 
four  horses,  and  on  Winter  nights  in  a  four-horse  sledge. 
The  correspondent  of  a  Viennese  paper,  who  last  Winter 
met  the  King  in  one  of  these  night-drives,  wrote  of  it 
thus  :  "  Hundreds  of  laborers  are  employed  daily  in 
keeping  in  order  all  the  roads  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, removing  undue  accumulations  of  snow  or  obstadee 
of  any  kind.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  royal  sledge 
at  night  in  some  unexpected  quarter  seems  like  a  scene 
o\it  of  a  fairy  tale.  As  it  approaches  it  looks  like  a 
golden  swan  with  wings  displayed  ;  within,  one  may  see 
the  pale-faced  King  reclining  on  the  richly  embroidered 
blue  velvet  cushions.  The  interior  is  lit  up  by  a  soft 
but  brilliant  electric  light,  which  illuminates  everything 
around  to  a  considerable  distance.  It  flashes  by  the 
wondering  spectator,  who  has  scarcely  time  to  notice 
the  agraffe  of  brilliants  which  adorns  Uie  artist's  hat  of 
the  King,  or  the  uniform  of  the  young  aide-de-camp 
who  sits  by  his  side." 

The  death  of  Richard  Wagner,  in  1883,  threw  the  King 
into  paroxysms  of  grief  which  lasted  for  weeks  ;  but 
without  unsettling  his  reason,  as  some  have  pretended. 
On  the  contrary,  during  the  twelvemonth  that  followed 
his  bereavement,  Louis  n.  isolated  himself  less  than  be- 
fore. He  gave  more  frequent  audience  to  his  Ministers, 
and  applied  some  attention  to  state  affidrs.  He  is  said 
to  have  discussed  very  seriously  the  advisability  of  ex- 
tending  to  Bavaria  the  anti-socialist  legislation  which 
Prince  Bismarck  was  inaugurating  in  Prussia.  His  own 
inclinations  were  adverse  to  repressive  laws,  but  he  en- 
tertained great  admiration  for  Prince  Bismarck  as  the 
restorer  of  German  hegemony  on  the  Continent,  and 
ended  by  formulating  an  opinion  in  writing  that  Bavaria 
had  better  act  as  the  Chancellor  desired.*  After  this, 
however,  Louis  gradually  relapsed  into  his  old  ways, 
and,  as  though  to  banish  haunting,  thoughts,  gave  him- 
self up  more  and  more  to  his  fantastio  diives  and  to  his 
colossal  scheme  of  palace-building.  He  would  no  longer 
hear  music  in  his  own  palaces,  for  it  reminded  him  too 
painfully  of  the  friend  he  had  lost  *  All  the  pianos  on 


•  Louis  II.  liad  oonoeived  a  great  totipathy.toward  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany  who,  as  Inspector-general  of  the  Annies  in 
Germany,  visited  Bavaria  every  year.  The  King  would  never  re- 
ceive him  on  these  occasions,  though  he  ordered  that  every  hos- 
pitality should  be  shown  Mm,  and  placed  palaces  at  his  dispooaL 
Jealousy  has  been  assigned  as  the  motive  of  this  aversion,  b«ift  It 
is  more  probable  that  the  Crown  Prince  having  expressed  some 
blunt  opinion  about  Louis's  mode  of  life,  a  whisperer  bad  oarrtod 
the  matter  to  the  sensitive  King,  and  given  him  mortal  < 
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which  Wagner  had  played  in  his  hearing  were  locked  np 
and  covered  with  crape. 

As  it  has  been  already  said,  Louis  11.  was,  daring  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  manifestly  nnfit  to  reign,  but 
whether  he  became  actually  insane  is  another  question. 
If  he  could  have  been  simply  deposed,  as  the  eccentric 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  in  1880,  and  sent  to  live  out  of 
the  country  where  and  how  he  pleased,  he  would  pro- 
bably by  this  time  have  betaken  himself  to  China  or 
India — countries  which  he  longed  to  visit,  and  trhere  he 
Bometimes  said  he  should  like  to  set  up  new  kingdoms 
under  laws  of  his  owa.  This  yearning  after  fresh  realms, 
and  dusky,  uncivilized  subjects,  appears  to  have  struck 
the  Bavarian  mad  doctors  as  a  very  insane  ambition,  for 
they  have  gravely  cited  it  as  a  proof  of  the  King's 
dementia.  With  such  gentlemen  the  hero  of  Locksley 
Hall  would  not  have  escaped  uncertified.  Other  proofs 
adduced  of  the  King's  insanity  have  been  his  irritable 
nse  of  a  riding -whip  upon  a  servant  who  had  displeased 
him  (just  as  if  the  Great  Frederick  and  his  sire  had  never 
laid  their  canes  on  Oerman  shoulders) ;  his  having  caused 
the  death  of  a  man  by  ordering  him  to  try  experiments 
▼ith  a  flying-machine  (here,  perhaps,  the  Icarus  was 
madder  than  his  master) ;  and  finally,  of  course,  that 
gold-absorbing  palace  on  Lake  Chiemsee — a  monstrosity 
to  doctors  who  cannot  admit  that  a  king  of  these  times 
should  have  the  same  tastes  as  a  Kubla  Khan. 

•*  In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 

A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree. 
Where  Alph  the  sacred  river  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea.'* 

The  fact  remains  that  when  it  was  found  inexpedient 
to  depose  the  King,  and  impossible  to  let  him  continue 
reigning,  doctors  were  made  to  enter  his  service  under 
the  disguise  of  footmen  and  private  soldiers,  and  so 
watched  him  for  six  weeks.  It  does  not  generally  take 
80  long  to  discover  whether  a  man  is  mad.  However, 
the  certificate  was  signed,  and  Louis  IL  had  no  time 
to  escape  when,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  some  faithful 
servants  warned  him  that  his  person  was  about  to  be 
seized. 

His  liberty  once  taken  from  him,  the  King's  imagination 
most  have  quickly  revealed  all  the  horror  of  the  years 
that  awaited  him.  That  he  should  have  preferred  death 
to  this  fate  may  have  been  a  proof  of  madness,  but  it  is 
not  a  self-evident  proof.  Nor  is  it  altogether  proven 
that  the  King  did  with  premeditation  destroy  himself. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  he  may  have  intended  to 
escape  into  the  Tyrol  by  crossing  lake  Stamberg  in  an 
open  boat,  for  there  was  a  boat  moored  a  few  yards  from 
the  spot  where  the  King's  body  and  that  of  Dr.  Qudden 
were  found  in  shallow  water.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that 
the  fierce  struggle  between  the  King  and  the  doctor  on 
the  water's  edge^  in  the  water  and  under  water,  was  a 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  that  the  death  of  both  was 
aecidentaL 


Db.  G.,of  Edinburgh,  was  distinguished  alike  for  his 
gallantry  and  good-humor.  One  evening,  at  a  ball  in 
the  city,  a  certain  lady  of  mature  age  had  the  misfortune 
to  receive  some  slight  mishap  to  the  profuse  drapery  on 
her  train.  **  Ah,  doctor,"  she  exclaimed,  in  referring  to 
the  incident  afterward,  "  it  was  extremely  vexing  to  lose 
part  of  my  train  ;  I  am  afraid  I  appeared  very  awkward. " 
** Madam,"  he  responded,  "by  no  means— though  you 
did  lose  a  portion  of  the  train,  believe  me  you  still  re- 
tain your  own  elegant  carriage." 


AN  IDYL. 
By  Clifford  Kitchin. 

She  hangs  above  the  swift  mlU-race— 
Her  g^lish  tresses  backward  thrown. 
Lips  sweet  as  roses  meadow-grown. 

Blue  eyes  that  light  with  Saxon  grace— 
And  ponders  on  the  frothing  moan 

Tossed  by  the  river  in  its  chase. 

Yaln  bubbles  I    Leaping  to  the  sky 
And  whirling  in  your  flashing  whirl. 
And  striving  ever  higher  each  pearl. 

That  fleecy  urge  your  breath  and  sigh 
And  wzeathe  in  alway  idle  curl. 

And  reach  her  only  when  you  die. 

And,  loitering  throstle,  foolish  peal 

Of  plaintive  voices  questioning. 

Be  sure  it  were  a  wicked  thing 
For  thee  to  dare  her  kisses  steal ; 

An  empty  song,  and  wantoning 
For  lips  that  poorer  hearts  might  heal. 

And  chanting  softly  till  they  call 

Back  schoolday  dreams  of  hours  from  old. 
About  her  head  the  breezes  fold; 

Or  gay  laburnum-blossoms  fall 
To  print  their  faces  to  the  mold 

And  ease  their  spirit  of  her  thralL 

Cease,  envy,  cease  my  heart  to  fray ! 

Nor  breeze  nor  blossom  can  remain; 

Go,  zephyr,  join  thy  tardy  train. 
And  wither,  golden  flower,  away ! 

And  we,  too,  for  our  deeper  pain 
May  win  no  freedom  if  we  stay. 


AN  AMERICAN   LADY  ARTIST'S 
ADVENTURE  AT  PERA. 

By  Oscanyan. 

In  1881,  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day,  as  gath- 
ered from  private  letters  and  public  local  journals, 
among  a  large  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stamboul,  and 
that,  too,  by  no  means  the  least  influential,  was  the  sad 
condition  of  the  famine-stricken  people  of  Armenia. 

The  most  heart-rending  accounts  reached  the  metropo- 
lis daily,  but  were  kept  from  the  public.  The  national 
— ^that  is,  the  Armenian — newspapers  ot  the  city,  dared 
not  publish  all  they  heard  and  learned,  for  fear  of 
offending  the  authorities,  and  the  Turkish  or  Mussul- 
man' papers  did  not  care  to  give  any  publicity  to  events 
occurring  in  the  country  that  tended  to  bring  discredit 
to  the  Government  in  the  sight  of  civilization.  Indeed, 
they  chuckled  inwardly,  aware,  as  they  were,  that  any 
event  that  tended  to  diminish,  or  even  destroy,  the 
Christian  element  in  the  country,  subserved  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  which  it  was  studiously  seekhig  to 
attain.  Hence  all  appeals  of  the  Armenians  through 
their  official  representative,  the  Patriarch,  were  regularly 
bagged,  or  pigeon-holed,  with  a  consolatory  promise  of 
accustomed  diplomacy,  Backaruz,  **  We'll  look  into  it" 

As  to  the  various  other  journals  published  there  in 
different  foreign  languages,  which  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
immunity  on  account  of  their  limited  circulation  and  in- 
comprehensible jargon  to  the  mass,  even  they  were  obliged 
to  exercise  prudence  and  act  cautiously,  for  fear  of  sus- 
pension or  total  suppression.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  people  of  every  class,  creed  and  nationality  had 
united  and  formed  committees  to  devise«ways  and  meana 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  Armenians.  Accordingly, 
balls^  musical  entertainments,  theatrical  benefits,  raffler 
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and  exhibitions  of  many  different  kinds  were  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Among  these,  the  exhibition  of  oil-paintings  dis- 
played at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Abdullah  Brothers,  the 
^ell-known  photographers  in  Pera,  was  remarkable  be- 
cause of  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  of  the  accidental  ro- 
mantic incident  connected  therewith. 

The  collection  on  exhibition  contained  two  paintings 
from  Ayvazovsky,  the  renowned  Armenian  artist  of  St. 
Petersburg,  whose  productions  always  and  everywhere 
engage  the  attention  of  lovers  of  fine  Art.  Artistically 
speaking,  they  were  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit— rich 
and  tender  in  color,  admirably  drawn,  and  painted  with 
a  firm  and 
yet  delicate 
brush. 

The  one 
rep  resenting 
a  marine  sub- 
ject, in  which 
specialty  Ay- 
vazovsky  is 
particularly 
success  f ul, 
was  a  speci- 
men  of  his 
happiest  ef- 
forts. A  sun 
setting  over  a 
stormy  sea ; 
grand  rooky 
headlands  rise 
abruptly  from 
the  shore  on 
the  left  hand ; 
a  vessel  driven 
into  a  narrow 
cleft,  soon  to 
become  a 
wreck,  the 
water  pouring 
from  the  deck; 
a  dead  body 
thrown  upon  a 
boulder,  and  a 
half -drowned 
man  creeping 
from  the 
fringes  of  the 
surf,  are  most 
artistically 
combined, 
and  effective- 
ly   show    the 

violence  and  fury  of  the  gale.     The  spirited  drawing  of 
the  small  figures  is  most  remarkable. 

But  the  principal  merit  of  the  picture  lies  in  the  ex- 
quisite coloring  and  glow  of  the  sunlight,  which  radiates 
from  the  centre  of  the  canvas  with  a  pure  intensity  al- 
most equal  in  effect  to  the  celebrated  sunset  of  Bubens  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  It  touches  the  purple  and 
violet  headlands  with  a  dreamy  flash  of  exquisite  beauty, 
and  streams  across  the  wind-tossed  waters,  bathing  in  a 
golden  haze  a  ship  which  is  rounding  the  furthermost 
point  of  land. 

The  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  waves  is  exquisitely 
rendered — a  task  attempted,  but  seldom  accomplished— 
perfectly  representing  the  poetry  of  motion.  You  seem 
to  see  the  flattening  of  their  foamy  crests  as  the  gale 
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sweeps  across  the  stream  of  quivering  light,  and  the 
troubled  flight  of  the  seabirds  helps  the  illusion. 

The  other  painting,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  was  of  the 
mediseval  school,  representing,  **  Our  Saviour  Walking 
on  the  Waters." 

In  the  near  foreground  the  prow  of  a  rude  boat  comes 
out  of  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  picture.  It  23 
crowded  with  the  Disciples,  who  are  eagerly  leaning  for- 
ward, gazing  with  wonder  at  the  fig^ure  of  the  Saviour 
advancing-  over  the  waves  and  slightly  bending  toward 
St.  Peter,  who  has  his  hands  thrown  out  as  if  in  the 
act  of  sinking. 
The  principal  figure,  painted  with  a  delicacy  of  finish, 

appears  as  a 
spirit,  from 
whom  the 
whole  light  of 
the  picture 
radiates  and 
streams  aeross 
the  sea.  One 
brilliant  star, 
high  up  in 
the  clear 
darkness  of 
the  sky  above 
the  head  of 
Christ,  o  a  r  - 
ries  the  line 
of  light 
completely 
through ;  but 
this  is  bal- 
anced by  the 
heavy,  sombre 
mass  of  the 
boat  and  fish- 
ermen, and  by 
the  idle  oar 
floating  neg- 
ligently in  a 
slanting  lino 
across. 

Apart  from- 
these  two 
contributions 
of  Ayvazov- 
sky,  which 
the  people 
flocked  to  see 
and  admiie, 
there  was 
also  a  sketch 
of  '*Sera^lia 
Point,"  by  a  Miss  Lowry,  of  New  York.  Although  & 
mere  ibauche,  yet  it  proved  to  be  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  visitors,  owing  to  the  romantic  incident  conneeted 
therewith.  We  will  elucidate  the  circumstance  for  the 
delectation  of  those  who  enjoy  comedy  and  for  the 
special  benefit  of  playwrights,  who  are  ever  on  th^ 
lookout  for  a  subject  for  a  farce  or  an  op4ra  houfe. 

Whether  incited  by  a  spirit  of  emulation — ^for  it  is  said 
that  Miss  Lowry,  though  an  amateur  artist,  is  gifted  with 
considerable  talent— or  whether  prompted  by  that  female 
instinct,  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  a  sufferer.  Miss  Lovzj 
had  determined  to  add  also  her  mite  to  the  coUeotion, 
and  with  that  view  she  had,  on  a  fine  day,  and  in  com- 
pany with  a  gentleman  to  the  manner  boro^  xepamd  to 
Scutari  to  sketch. 
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At  a  partdcnlar  point  already  in  her  predilection  and 
commanding  a  fnll  view  of  the  city,  the  tripod-cane  was 
loosened  and  adjusted,  and  Miss  Lowij  was  seated 
thereon.  The  portfolio  was  produced,  her  head  shaded 
with  an  umbrella  by  her  gallant  attendant,  the  services 
of  the  pencil  were  soon  availed  of,  and  the  rubber  duly 
called  into  requisition. 

The  work  was  fairly  under  way,  when,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  lair  artist,  a  motley  crowd  of  women  and  children 
had  gathered  around  her,  assailing  her  Anglo-Saxon  ears 
with  unintelligible  jargon,  which  ran  somewhat  in  the 
following  style : 

"  Look  at  it,  Aysh^  Hannum,  how  cleverly  she  has 
transferred  the  Mosque  of  St  Sophia  on  to  that  paper  I*' 


**  Oh,  look,  mother— look  here  I  How  the  dogs  are 
fighting  I    pow  can  she  see  them  so  far  o£f  ?" 

These  observations  had,  of  course,  reference  to  a  whim 
of  the  fair  artist  who,  to  delight  her  juvenile  admirer, 
had  supplemented  the  sketch  with  the  adjuncts  pre- 
valent in  the  streets  of  Constantinople. 

"  Evetjannum  "  (Yes,  my  darling),  **  I  see  them.  She 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  to  set  the  poor  ftnimnii^ 
by  the  ears." 

**  But  how  can  she  see  them  so  far  off  ?** 

•*  Look  at  her  eyes,  my  son.  How  dark  and  piercing  ! 
They  are  capable  of  penetrating  the  very  walls  of  the 
mosque  itself  !*' 

These  interesting  tStes-a-iite  were,  however,  interrupted 


«  THE  OFFICEB,  AOCOSTINa  THB  ABTDBT,  nTQUIBED  IF  SHIS  FOSSISSED  THE  NBCES8ABY  PEBHIT." 


This  was  addressed  by  a  youthful  damsel,  evidently 
yet  in  her  teens,  but  holding  an  infant  in  her  arms,  to 
a  matronly  lady  by  her  side,  who  promptly  replied  : 

"  Evely  kizzumT*  (Yes,  my  daughter),  and,  scanning 
the  features  of  the  artist,  added,  with  a  significant  shake 
of  the  head,  expressive  of  admiration,  "Keor  olossujah  /'* 
(literally,  damn  her  eyes  !  but  idiomatically  used  as  an 
endearing  term  to  signify  "Dear  me  I'*  or,  "Upon  my 
word  I"  or,  "Yes,  indeed  !") 

"These  Oiaour  girls  are  a  wonder  I  How  is  it  our 
girls  can't  do  those  things  7" 

"They  are  chock  sheytanT*  (the  very  devil  is  in  them) 
vas  the  consolatory  rejoinder. 

During  these  marginal  notes,  a  lad,  deeply  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  work,  put  in  an  exclamation : 


by  an  individual  who  had  elbowed  himself  through  the 
crowd  and  gained  the  centre  of  attraction. 

He  proved  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  »  police- 
officer,  and  desired  to  know  the  cause  of  the  gathering. 

When  informed  that  a  "Giaour  woman"  was  sketch- 
ing, the  officer,  accosting  the  artist,  inquired  if  she 
possessed  the  requisite  teskdrS,  or  permit. 

"  Permit !"  exclaimed,  of  course.  Miss  Lowry,  in  utter 
amazement.     "Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing?" 

"True.!"  was  the  stoic  rejoinder;  "but  I  cannot  let 
you  proceed,  unless  you  can  procure  a  teskM.** 

Nettled  at  the  interference  of  the  officer,  Miss  Lowry 
retorted  in  a  curt  reply,  "Very  well,"  and  began  to  pack 
up,  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  fellow. 

As  she  was  about  to  walk  off,  the  officer  remarked : 
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''Now  70U  will  please  to  accompany  me  to  head- 
quarters.*' 

^'  Headquarters  I"  ejaculated  the  astonished  ladj. 
"What  for?" 

''Because  I  will  have  to  report  yon,  and  I  should 
want  your  corroborative  testimony." 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  way  of  getting  clear  of  this 
officious  fellow,  and  considering  the  proposition  as*  an 
amusing  incident,  Miss  Lowry  consented  to  accompany 
him  to  headquarters. 

She  ^as  ushered  into  the  presence  of  a  young  officer 
in  Turkish  military  uniform,  who,  haying  heard  the  re- 
port of  the  police-agent,  showed  signs  of  perplexity,  and 
sank  into  a  deep  reyerie,  nerrously  twirling  his  mus- 
tachios  all  the  while,  as  if  trying  to  solve  an  intricate  pro- 
blem. At  last,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  he  turned  his 
head  toward  the  perplexed  lady  before  him,  and  with  a 
contented  smile,  indicatiye  of  a  happy  thought,  said : 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  shall  have  to  send  you  to  tiie  Medj- 
less  (the  Grand  Council).  They  may  act  as  they  please 
in  the  premises." 

The  comical  feature  of  the  circumstances  having  as- 
sumed a  serious  character.  Miss  Lowry,  half  alarmed, 
pleaded,  with  unconscious  irony,  that  she  was  not  aware 
that  she  had  committed  a  state  offense,  and  begged  to 
be  released. 

"All  right,  my  lady,"  observed  the  ostentatious  func- 
tionary, "  I  believe  you  ;  but  I  will  not  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility to  discharge  you  ;"  and,  with  an  air  of  super- 
cilious autiiority,  added  :  "  Officer,  take  the  lady  to  the 
Medfjliss  /"    Tableau  I    Curtain  I 

The  second  act  of  this  melodrama  opens  with  the 
apartment  of  that  august  conclave  yclept  the  Mecfjliss, 
discovering  a  number  of  individuals  seated  around  a 
long  centre-table,  the  person  at  the  one  end  acting  as 
president,  and  Miss  Lowry,  with  her  companion  in  dis- 
tress, acting  as  interpreter,  at  the  other.  The  president, 
having  heard  the  case  as  reported  by  the  officer,  turned 
his  head  to  one  of  the  functionaries  and  said : 

"Now,  Ahmed-  Effendi,  please  note  down  whatever 
this  lady  deposes  in  her  own  behalf." 

The  functionary  thus  addressed,  being  the  regular 
secretary  of  the  council,  took  up  a  reed  which  is  used 
for  Turkish  writing,  examined  its  point,  and  placing  a 
slip  of  paper,  highly  glossed,  upon  the  palm  of  his  left 
hand,  which  serves  for  a  desk,  glanced  at  his  superior, 
intimating  that  he  was  ready. 

The  president,  with  an  air  of  self-importance  almost 
equaling  that  of  the  "middle  man  "  in  a  negro-minstrel 
company,  addressed  Miss  Lowry  : 

"Now,  mademoiselle,  please  state  your  nationality." 

"  American,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  accompanied  with 
a  proud  toss  of  the  head. 

"Very  well,  mademoiselle.  What  brings  you  here  to 
Constantinople  ? ' 

"A  simple  desire  to  see  the  famous  city,  sir." 

"  But  you  are  reported,  mademoiselle,  to  be  engaged 
in  sketoUng  the  city,  and  here  is  the  prool"  So  saying, 
he  took  up  the  sketch  furnished  him  by  the  police-officer, 
ftnd  after  minutely  scrutinizing  it,  exclaimed,  with  deep 
admiration  :  "  It  is  wonderfully  exact  and  admirably 
executed.  Look  at  it,  Hassan  Effendi,"  and  handed  it 
to  the  person  addressed,  who,  in  turn,  after  close  in- 
spection, passed  it  on  to  his  next  neighbor,  until  it  went 
the  round,  every  one  exclaiming,  "  Mash  Allah  /"  (Praise 
be  to  God  !)  "  AcHai/ib  /"  (Wonderful  I)  "  Now,  do  tell 
us,  mademoiselle,  what  is  the  object  of  this  minute 
sketch  ?" 

"  Since  your  Exodlency  is  pleased  to  evince  a  degree 


of  curiosity  in  the  matter,"  put  in  Miss  Lowry,  with  a 
sweet  smile,  "I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  there  is 
now  a  collection  of  works  of  art  on  exhibition  in  Pera, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  famine-stricken  people  of  Armenia. 
Wishing  to  contribute  my  mite  toward  it,  I  undertook  to 
sketch  the  city  from  a  favorite  spot,  which  I  thought 
would  show  it  off  to  advantage.'-' 

"Pray,  mademoiselle,  do  you  come  all  the  way  from 
America  to  help  these  Armeniatis  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  happened  to  be  here,  and,  hearing  daily 
of  the  distressed  condition  of  that  unfortunate  country, 
it  was  natural  to  feel  sympathy  for  suffering  humanity. 
We  Americans  are  a  sympathetic  people." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Hassan  Effendi  ?"  exclaimed  the 
president,  addressing  one  of  the  members  of  the  connciL 
"It  was  not  enough  for  us  to  be  perplexed  and  tormented 
with  Bulgarian,  Serbian,  Montenegrin  and  Greek  ques- 
tions, but  we  are  to  be  vexed  and  troubled  with  these 
American  Giaours.  Beally,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  of 
foreign  interference  in  behalf  of  our  subjects  under  some 
pretext  or  other  ;"  and,  turning  around  to  Miss  Lowry — 
"  Mademoiselle,  circumstances  induce  me  to  send  you 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs,  to  have  this  matter 
thoroughly  investigated  ;  but  seeing  that  it  is  late  in  the 
day  (for  by  the  time  you  will  reach  the  Porte  there  will 
be  no  one  there,  and  the  officers  who  have  you  in  charge 
will  be  compelled  to  place  you  in  custody  of  the  Imam 
(the  parish  priest)  for  the  night— I  know  you  would  not 
like  that) — and  since  you  say  you  live  at  the  same  hotel 
where  the  American  Minister  resides,  I  will  let  you  ofF 
on  your  own  recognizance,  and  send  the  report  of  the 
incident  to  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, who  will  look  into  it,  and  send  for  you  if  neces- 
sary, or  explain  the  affidr  to  your  Minister." 

Whilst  the  president  was  thus  delivering  himself  with 
becoming  dignity,  the  fugitive  observations  and  commen- 
taries put  in  as  marginal  notes  by  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  council  were  not  only  edifying  but  quite 
characteristic. 

"  Look  at  her,  Aali  Bey  ;  so  young  and  pretty,  too  1" 
whispered  one  to  his  neighbor. 

"  Yes,  by  Allah  I  quite  charming  I  I  wonder  if  she 
would  marry  me  if  I  proposed  to  her  ?" 

"  I  would  advise  you,  Bey  Effendi,  not  to  dream  of  it. 
These  Giaour  girls  are  queer  creatures.  They  are  not  bh 
docile  as  ours — indeed,  they  are  quite  strong-minded. 
When  Hassan  Effendi  returned  from  America,  he  brought 
an  American  wife  with  him ;  but,  to  his  utter  dismay, 
he  found  that  she  had,  soon  after  their  arrival,  deserted 
him,  because  she  discovered  that  there  were  two  other 
wives  in  the  house." 

"  How  preposterous  !"  was  the  unsophistioated  ejacu- 
lation which  escaped  the  lips  of  the  exquisite  Bey 
Effendi 

But  to  return  to  our  heroine. 

Miss  Lowry  could  not  but  be  at  first  quite  amused, 
regarding  the  whole  afOedr  as  altogether  Piokwiddan ; 
but  when  the  possibility  of  being  confined  in  the  parish 
priest's  house  for  the  night  was  set  before  her,  she  heh 
came  terrified. 

Accordingly,  the  prospect  held  forth  by  the  president 
of  immediate  release  was  soothing  in  the  extreme,  and 
she  acknowledged  her  gratitude  with  a  graoeftd  bow, 
and  asked  for  her  portfolio. 

"  Portfolio  I"  exclaimed  the  president.  "  Oh,  no,  made- 
moiselle I  We'll  have  to  send  that  along  with  our  le- 
port  to  the  Porte,  whence,  after  due  and  oarefol  inreifti- 
gation  of  the  afljuif,  it  will  be  remitted  to  yon  ottMlj 
through  the  American  Minister." 
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Seeing  there  was  no  help  for  her,  and  glad  to  get  clear 
of  these  most  offioions  fanctionaries,  Miss  Lowry  left  her 
portfolio  behind— and  would  in  all  probability  and  under 
the  circnmstanoes,  have  left,  too,  the  splendid  Cashmere 
shawl  which  adorned  her  graceful  shoulders  if  that  were 
the  price  of  her  ransom — and  walked  ofL 

Sure  enough,  in  a  few  days,  the  portfolio  reached  her 
through  General  Longstreet,  the  actual  United  States 
Minister  at  Constantinople,  who,  one  evening  after 
dinner  was  over,  accosted  her  with  his  wonted  urbanity 
and  with  a  quizzical  smile  : 

"  Here,  Miss  Lowry,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  returning 
to  you  an  article  which  was  taken  away  from  you,  and 
which  I  am  confident  you  will  be  pleased  to  recover." 

The  whole  affair  having  by  this  time  been  bruited 
abroad,  and  Pera  society  highly  amused  at  the  comical 
incident.  Miss  Lowry  became  at  once  a  heroine,  and  her 
sketch  an  object  of  curiosity. 

Hence  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut  I 

Who  will  say  that  the  Turks  are  wanting  in  patriot- 
ism or  devoid  of  vigilance  over  the  interests  of  their 
country  ?    Fittyg  la  Turque! 

HOW  NEWPORT,  R  L,  LOST  ITS 
OLD    GREATNESS. 
Besides  the  current  versions  of  the  incidents  of  the 
British  occupation  of  Newport  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Gterman  soldiers  during  their  stay,  given  in  Bancroft's 
and  Arnold's  and  other   histories,   there  are  some  un- 
printed  papers  that  throw  light  from  the  other  side.   The 
manuscript  journal  of  Fleet  Green,  a  resident,  covers  the 
period  from  June  7th,  1777,  to  October  25th,  1779,  and 
gives  a  very  vivid  description  of  the  discomfort  of  living 
in  a  town  occupied  by  a  foreign  garrison  and  in  a  state  of 
siege.    The  Germans,  of  course,  were  obliged  to  enforce 
strict  martial  law ;  arrests  were  frequent ;  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  sent,  and  more  allowed  to  go,  to  the 
nudnland,  and  the  houses  and  other  property  of  these 
absentees  were  used  by  the  soldiers.    All  the  churches 
except  Trinity,  the  State  Hoxise,  the  Bedwood  Library 
and  many  public  and  private  buildings,  were  used  for 
hospitals  and  other  military  purposes.     Great  destruc- 
tion was  done  in  the  siege  and  in  both  defense  and 
attack.     The  markets  were  put  under  martial  law;  the 
citizens  were  obliged  to  work  on  the  fortifications  and 
were  punished  for  refusing  to  work  on  Sundays ;  houses 
were  plundered  under  pretense  of  inspection,  and  ap- 
peals to  the  military  authorities  were  scarcely  entertained. 
The  people  as  well  as  the  soldiers  suffered  from  the 
severe  Winter  and  the  small  supplies  of  food  and  fuel — 
bread  was  made  out  of  oatmeal  and  rye  ground,  houses 
and  wharves  torn  down  to  supply  firewood,  and  every 
rumor  of  success  or  defeat  from  afor  received  alternately 
with  dismay  by  the  Loyalists  and  joy  by  the  Patriots. 
At  last,  in  October,  1779,  the  town  was  evacuated,  and 
when  1^  last  an  account  was  taken  of  the  losses  sustained, 
it  was  shown  that  poor  Newport  had  lost  a  large  trade, 
—which  gave  it  its  importance— and  many  of  its  foremost 
merchants,  as  well  as  a  gpreat  sum  in  the  destruction  of 
property.    This  could   be  replaced,  and  the  State  of 
Bhode  Island  and  many  other  States,  notably  South 
Carolina,  helped  it  in  its  hour  of  need.    The  arrival  of 
the  French  fleet  and  army  brought  back  a  temporary 
show  of  prosperity  ;  but  when  peace  came  at  last  New- 
port found  itself  stripped  of  all  its  old  greatness,  and 
naturally  attributed  much  of  its  loss  largely  to   the 
German  soldiers,  part  of  its  garrison  during  the  weary 
years  of  the  British  occupation,  the  siege  and  the  war. 


BEES. 

We  find  frequent  mention  of  the  bee  as  far  back  in  the 
world's  history  as  any  written  record  can  carry  us.  In 
the  book  of  Judges  we  read  how  Samson  found  a  swarm 
of  bees  and  honey  in  the  carcass  of  a  lion,  which  he  had 
slain  some  days  before ;  we  may  suppose  that  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey  had  feasted  on  the  flesh,  and  that  the  bees 
had  used  the  skeleton  as  a  hive.  If  this  was  so  in  the 
hind  which  was  said  to  flow  with  milk  and  honey,  it  may 
help  to  explain  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients  that 
bees  were  produced  from  the  dead  bodies  of  cattle  ;  a 
fable  of  which  Virgil  gives  us  a  poetic  version  in  his 
fourth  Georgic,  from  which  we  gather  the  belief  then 
prevalent,  that  after  nine  days  the  bodies  of  bulls  or 
heifers  that  have  been  duly  slain 

"Are  all  flUed 
With  buzzing  bees,  which  throogti  their  broken  sides 
Bise  up  and  form  a  spacious  floating  cloud." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  little  insect  has  been  re- 
garded from  very  early  times  as  worthy  of  especial 
notice.  Pliny  tells  us  iJiat  Aristomachus  was  so  excess- 
ively attached  to  bees  that  he  spent  fifty-eight  years  of 
his  life  in  the  study  of  their  habits.  Among  ancient 
Egyptians  bees  were  held  in  such  high  esteem  that 
they  were  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  power  of  kings ; 
their  honey  liymbolized  the  rewards  of  merit,  while 
their  stings  indicated  the  punishment  in  store  for  evil 
deeds.     Butler,  in  ''Hudibras,*'  refers  to  this  : 

"As  the  Egyptians  used  by  bees 
To  express  their  ancient  Ptolemies." 


POETRY  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

Thb  following  clever  verse,  though  not  exactly  an- 
swering the  purx>ose  of  the  puzzle  for  which  it  was 
devised,  we  give  as  an  example  of  the  wide  range  of 
language  which  can  be  commanded  even  under  an  ex- 
treme restriction.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  contains 
but  one  vowel  throughout : 

"  Eve,  Eden*8  Empress,  needs  defended  be 
The  serpent  greets  her  when  she  seeks  the  tree ; 
Serene  she  sees  the  speckled  tempter  creep; 
Gentle  he  seems— perverted  schemer  deep, 
Yet  endless  pretexts,  ever  fresh,  prefers. 
Perverts  her  senses,  revels  when  she  errs, 
Bneers  when  she  weeps— regrets,  repents  she  fell , 
Then,  deep  revenged,  reseeks  the  nether  hetl." 


A  NEW  "NOM  DE  PLUME." 

A  Fbench  author,  finding  his  reputation  impeded  by 
the  hostility  of  the  critics,  resolved  to  adopt  a  little 
stratagem  to  assist  him  in  gaining  fame  and  money  in 
spite  of  his  enemies.  He  dressed  himself  in  workman's 
attire,  and  repaired  to  a  distant  province,  where  he  took 
lodgings  at  a  farrier's  shop,  in  which  he  did  a  little  work 
every  day  at  the  forge  and  anviL  But  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  was  secretly  devoted  to  the  composition  of  three 
large  volumes  of  poetry  and  essays,  which  he  published 
as  the  works  of  a  journeyman  blacksmith.  The  trick 
succeeded— all  France  was  in  amazement ;  the  poems  of 
this  ''child  of  nature,"  this  ''untutored  genius,"  this 
"inspired  son  of  Vulcan,"  as  he  was  now  called,  were 
immediately  praised  by  the  critics,  and  were  soon  pur- 
chased by  everybody.  The  harmless  deceit  filled  the 
pockets  of  the  poor  poet,  who  laughed  to  see  the  critics 
writing  incessant  praises  of  an  author  whose  ererj 
former  effort  they  made  a  point  of  abusing. 
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A  YACHTING    ADVENTURE. 

By  Margaret  Malvern. 


Two  VBMri'jt  girls  were  seated  upon  one  of  the  lower 
steps  at  the  staircase  in  the  Hall— or  Fish  Fond,  as  it  is 
UcetiaoBij  jcalled— at  Bodich's  Hotel,  Bar  Harbor.  One, 
tbe  yoniiger,  was  looking  rather  disconsolately  about  her. 
"The  old  days  are  gone  for  ever,"  she  sighed. 
••Hie  present  ones  are  good  enough  for  me,"  re- 
sponded her.  companion,  a  tall,  elegant  -  looking  girl, 
dressed  yery  much,  and  with  a  fine  figure,  spoiled  by  a 
Taitt  too  small  by  several  inches. 

••Oh,  of  course,"  said  the,  first  speaker,  pettishly. 
"Yoa  H]^  the  crowd  and  the  dressing,  and  all  the  other 
tid^'tiiat  I  haie,  .  You  have  no  idea  how  jolly  it  was 
^hmi,  JM. wore  a  blue  flannel  gown  from  morning  till 
.  QixKicMd  never  thought  of  changing  it,  even  for  a 
And  now  one  has  to  be  fine  or  look  like  a 
**  snd  she  glanced'at  her  fresh  but  simple  dress. 
VoL  XXir,  No.  4— 26. 


''Fancy  everything  having  changed  so  in  three  years  I 
I  wish  we  had  not  come.  I  would  have  begged  papa  to 
let  me  go  to  the  Adirondacks  if  I  had  known  about  this 
sort  of  thing  I" 

"Don't  be  silly,  Vi." 

"It  io  all  very  well  for  you,"  continued  Vi,  crossly. 
"  You  are  engaged,  and  are  satisfied  to  sit  on  the  piazza 
under  a  great  sunshade  and  read  Beresford's  letters,  or  a 
novel,  until  it  is  time  to  put  on  another  gown  and  go  out 
for  a  round  of  fashionable  visits.  It  is  a  shame  to  dese- 
crate this  dear  old  island  by  having  afternoon  teas  and 
dinner  parties,  Evelyn" — suddenly  changing  the  subject. 
"  Just  look  at  this  object  coming  in  thj^door,  is  he  not 

too  absurd  ?"  Oiajtized  bvC^OOQiC 

"Hush,"  whispered    Eve^n,   hastily,    "tii^is  Mr. 
who  owns  the  Lalla  Hookh  /" 
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"  And  yon  call  him  a  yachtsman  I"  said  Vi,  in  snbbned, 
though  coniemptnons,  tone.  *'  A  man  dressed  as  if  he 
were  going  to  -walk  down  Broadway,  with  a  rose  in  his 
buttonhole  and  a  silver  knobbed  cane  !*' 

«Wonld  yon  have  him  go  about  smelling  of  tar,  and 
with  a  sailor's  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  ?"  said  £velyn, 
impatiently.  "Do  have  a  little  more  sense,  Vi,  and  give 
up  your  antiquated  notions  of  how  one  should  dress 
and  act  at  Mount  Desert." 

**But  it  really  pains  me,"  Vi  persisted,  pathetically, 
'*  to  see  a  yachtsman  arrayed  so  gorgeously,  when  he 
would  look  far  more  interesting  in  flannels  or  knicker- 
bockers, or  something  a  little  unconventionaL  And  if 
he  was  a  nice  sort  of  fellow,  how  jolly  it  would  be  to  go 
on  his  yacht  But  that  man,"  indicating  by  a  backward 
nod  of  her  pretty  head  whom  she  meant,  ''is  simply 
hopeless  !" 

At  this  moment  a  tall,  rather  stout  and  very  fashion- 
able-looking woman  cama  up  to  where  the  girls  where 
seated.  She  had  on  a  pince-nez^  and  held  a  card  within 
two  inches  of  her  nose,  scrutinizing  it  closely  but  with 
a  puzsded  expression. 

''Evelyn,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "I  have  just  had  this 
card  brought  me,  and  I  can't  at  all  make  out  who  it 
is.  I  am  sure  I  nerer  heard  the  name  .before.  It  must 
be  a  mistake." 

"Who  is  it,  aunt?"  Evelyn  asked,  as  she  put  out 
her  hand  for  the  card.  "  Mr.  "Winthrop  Vesey,"  she  read 
aloud.  "  We  were  just  speaking  of  him.  He  owns  the 
Lalla  Bookh,*' 

"And  pray  what  is  the  LaUa  Rookh,  and  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  feet  of  a  stranger's  card  having 
been  sent  to  me  ?" 

"Nothing,  of  course,  aunt;  but  the  LaUa  Bookh  is 
such  a  lovely  yacht  How  pleasant  it  would  be  if  you 
chanced  to  know  the  owner." 

"  There  is  evidently  some  mistake,"  the  elder  woman 
repeated.  "  Are  you  sure  he  Baked  for  Mrs.  Allandale  ?" 
she  continued,  turning  to  the  hall  -  boy,  who  had  fol- 
lowed her. 

"  Yes-m  ;  Mrs.  Allandale  of  New  York." 

"Perhaps  he  has  a  letter  oi  introduction,"  quickly 
suggested  Vi. 

"  Then  why  did  he  not  send  it  with  his  card  ?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Allandale. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Vi,  meekly.  "He 
p  obably  forgot  it  With  so  much  grand  dressing  to 
do  no  wonder  he  can't  remember  any  but  his  own  im- 
perial highness." 

"Why  not  see  him,  aunt,  a;id  let  him  explain  if 
there  is  any  mistake,"  said  Evelyn. 

"Perhaps  that  would  be  best,"  Mrs.  Allandale  ac- 
knowledged, though  rather  doubtfully  still.  "Tell 
the  gentleman  I  will  see  him,"  she  said  to  the  boy. 
"Show  him  here." 

"  Here  1"  cried  the  two  girls  in  one  breath.  "  Why, 
aunt,  you  can't  receive  him  seated  on  the  stairs  !" 

"  Nonsense  ;  of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Allandale,  with 
dignity,  and  she  looked  about  her  for  a  chair.  But  there 
was  not  an  empty  chair  to  be  seen,  and  after  ascertaining 
this  fact,  and  realizing  the  impossibility  of  securing  a 
seat  in  such  a  crowd,  she  started  toward  the  drawing- 
room.  "  You  can  tell  him  where  to  find  me,"  she  said 
to  her  nieces  as  she  left  them. 

"Now,  is  not  that  like  aunt,"  exclaimed  Evelyn. 
"  Fancy  our  having  to  accost  a  strange  man  and  enter 
into  an  explanation  as  to  why  he  does  not  find  Mrs. 
Allandale  where  he  was  told  to  seek  her. " 

"  I  will  tell  him,"  Vi  said,  airily.    "  I  am  sure  I  don't 


mind  speaking  to  him,  even  though  he  be  arrayed  in  all 
the  glory  of  Solomon." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Winthrop  Vesey  had  steered  his  way 
through  the  groups  of  people  and  reached  the  staircase. 

"Are  you  looking  for  Mrs.  Allandale?"  Vi  saiA, 
sweetly,  as  soon  as  he  was  near  enough  to  hear  when 
she  spoke. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  Mr.  Vesey  said,  looking  surprised. 
"  Yes,  I  am.     Can  you^r " 

"Tell  you  where  to  find  her?  Certainly.  She  begs 
you  will  follow  her  to  the  drawing-room.  '* 

"But  how  shall  I  recognize  her  there  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Vesey,  gazing  uncertainly  about  him. 

"She  has  on  a  plum -colored  caahmere  dress,  and 
wears  a  little  Valenciennes  Istce  cap  trimmed  with  lilac 
ribbon,"  said  Vi,  innocently. 

"  Violet  I"  murmured  Evelyn,  reproachfully,  too  digni- 
fied to  utter  more  of  a  rebuke  at  her  cousin's  levity  be- 
fore a  stranger.  Then  rising,  she  oontiBued  :  "As  the 
hall-boy  seems  to  have  left  you  to  find  yonr  waj  about 
alone,  if  you  will  oome  with  me  I  will  dxow  you  to  my 
aunt" 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  Mr.  Vesey  said,  in  a 
tone  of  relief.  '*I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Mrs.  Allandale's  son,  but  I  unfortunately  forgot  to  bring 
it  with  me." 

"  Indeed !  From  my  cousin  Beresford  ?"  said  Evelyn, 
as  they  made  their  way  toward  the  drawing-room.  "  Yon 
saw  him  at  Newport,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  was  with  him  a  good  desL  We  were  old 
classmates  at  Harvard,  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
meet  him  again.  I  have  the  honer  of  speaking  to  Miss 
Allandale,  have  I  not  ?" 

"No;  Miss  Floyd." 

"I beg  your  pardon,"  Vesey  said,  quickly  and  with 
some  embarrassment  "I  understood  Miss  Allandale 
was  here  with  her  aunt" 

"  My  ooBsin  Violet  Allandale  and  I  are  both  under 
our  aunt's  care,"  Evelyn  explained. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  drawing-room,  and 
Mrs.  Allandale  met  them  near  the  door.  Evelyn  left 
them  together,  after  a  word  of  introduction,  and  pre- 
sently rejoined  Violet  on  the  staircase. 

'*  Well  ?"  said  Vi,  interrogatively. 

t*  There  is  nothing  to  tell,"  Evelyn  answered,  quietly  ; 
"  except  that  he  is  a  classmate  of  Bereoford's,  and 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  him." 

"  Oh,"  said  Violet ;  and  then,  after  a  moment,  looking 
laughingly  at  her  cousin  :  '*  Did  he  say  when  Beresford 
was  coming  ?" 

"He  said  nothing  about  it." 

"Perhaps  he  has  found  some  other  attraction  at 
Newport  ?" 

"Very  likely  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiflerence 
to  me." 

"  Oh,  of  course.  Tell  me,  though,  did  his  liighri^^ftif 
ask  us  aboard  the  Lalla  Bookh  ?" 

"He  certainly  did  not"  replied  Evelyn,  with  em- 
phasis. 

**How  mean  I"  said  Vi.  "I  would  have  forgiven  >iim 
his  silver  knobbed  cane  if  he  had  asked  us  to  go  for  a 
sail.  As  it  is,  I  shall  have  to  go  for  a  row  to  console 
mysell     Will  you  come  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you.  Remember,  Violet,  aunt  does  not 
like  you  to  go  out  in  a  boat  alone." 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  Violet  exclaimed,  impatiently,  as  j^U* 
walked  off.  **  I  must  find  some  amusement  We  scarcely 
know  a  soul  in  this  Bedlam  of  a  hcHel,  and  I  certaanlj  do 
notmtend  to  waste  this  perfect  Ayr  ia  Ui«  hOQiMi    It  is 
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Iiigh  tide,  so  Til  row  up  tbe  baj  as  far  as  the  Fletoheib', 
«nd  stop  with  the  girls  for  a  game  of  tennis,  if  they  are 
fti  home." 

ETeljn  made  no  farther  objections,  and  Violet  saun- 
terad  down  the  steps  and  out  upon  the  ga/  and  busy 
street 

The  day  was  indeed  perfect,  and  the  bUne  of  the  bay 
•s  vivid  as  if  an  Italian  sky  was  reflected  therein. 

It  was  an  animated  scene,  the  sidewalks  thronged  with 
people  in  brilliant  Snmmer  toilettes  ;  talking  in  groups ; 
hnrrying  down  to  the  wharves ;  shopping  at  **  Bee's  ";  girls 
with  sailor-hats  and  collars  ;  men  with  Tam  o  *  Shanters 
aod  knickerbockers ;  every  variety  of  face  and  fignre 
and  form ;  every  variety  of  vehicle,  from  a  threcrseated 
backboard  to  a  small  Victoria ;  village  carts  crowded 
wiih  children,  laughing  and  shouting  and  urging  on 
their  safe  and  stolid  ponies ;  riding-parties  jostling  one 
anoih^  as  they  made  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
uid  picnic  parties  starting  on  a  long  day's  pleasuring 
in  noisy,  merry  mood. 

Yiolek,  i>aying  little  attention  to  what  was  going  on 
about  her,  walked  down  the  hill  to  Oonnor's  Wharf. 
She  glanced  critically  at  the  boats  for  hire,  and,  select- 
ing one  that  looked  trim  and  neat,  she  stepped  lightly 
in  and  bade  the  boatman  push  off.  She  used  her  oars 
skillfolly,  and  was  soon  out  in  open  water  pulling  easily 
for  the  bar. 

•  Lovely  the  prospect ! — the  green,  rocky  islands,  the 
distant  Goldsborough  Hills  !  Violet  looked  with  loving 
«7e8,  and  exulted  in  the  beauty.  She  kept  near  the  shore 
where  the  reflaction  of  trees  and  rocks  darkened  the 
water.  The  tide  was  with  her,  and  it  was  an  easy  row 
to  the  Fletchers'. 

I  They  were  playing  tennis  on  the  lawn,  and  a  number 
of  joung  people  were  seated  in  a  rustic  shelter-house 
waiting  their  turn  to  play.  Violet  fastened  her  boat  to 
the  HUle  dock  and  joined  them.  She  did  not  care  par- 
tioiilarly  for  the  game,  but  she  liked  to  be  outdoors,  and 
Celt  very  much  at  home  with  the  Fletchers,  who  were 
natural,  jolly,  good-natured  girls. 

The  morning  passed  quickly,  and  it  was  one  o'clock 
before  she  bethought  herself  of  the  possibility  of  her 
aunt's  uneasiness  at  her  long  absence.  She  found  her 
boat  grounded  on  the  beach,  the  tide  going  down,  but 
as  the  bar  was  still  under  water  there  seemed  no  doubt 
imt  what  she  could  get  across.  At  any  rate,  she  would 
make  the  attempt,  as  otherwise  she  must  row  around 
Bar  Island,  an  undertaking  she  did  pot  feel  at  all  in- 
dined  for. 

She  was  rowing  with  all  her  might,  noticing  some- 
what uneasQy  how  shallow  the  water  was  getting,  when 
a  sudden  grating  noise  warned  her  that  she  was  aground. 
After  a  few  vain  efforts  to  pull  off,  she  gave  it  up  and 
looked  dismally  about  her.  The  boat  was  in  six  inches 
of  water  and  she  must  either  wade  ashore  or  wait  for  the 
tide  to  recede  still  further.  A  contemplation  of  a  pair 
of  pretty  little  feet  clad  in  black  silk  stockings  and  low 
shoes  determined  her  to  wait  with  what  patience  she 
might.  The  predicament,  though  very  annoying,  was  not 
dangerous,  and  Violet  would  have  found  some  amuse- 
ment in  the  adventure  if  she  had  not  the  dread  of 
Mrs.  ADandale's  alarm  and  displeasure  before  her.  She 
looked  about  her  to  see  if  there  was  any  one  she  could 
call  upon  for  help,  but  there  was  no  rowboat  in  sight 

A  gentleman  was  walking  leisurely  along  the  shore, 
apparently  in  search  of  a  short  cut  to  the  harbor.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  and  glanced  in  her  direction,  as  if 
he  thought  the  boat  and  its  occupant  a  pretty  picture 
in  the  landscape.    Violet  recognized  the  cutaway  coat 


with  a  flower  in  the  buttonhole.  It  was  Mr.  Vesey,  and 
very  out  of  place  he  looked,  she  thought.  He  started 
to  walk  on,  hesitated,  and  then,  to  her  dismay,  stepped 
deliberately  into  the  water  and  waded  toward  her,  as  if 
a  matter  of  course. 

''He  looked  too  absurd,"  she  confided  afterward  to 
Evelyn,  **  with  his  long,  gray  trousers  and  Derby  hat. 
If  he  had  only  been  dressed  in  flannels  the  effect  would 
really  have  been  picturesque." 

But  there  he  was,  lifting  his  hat  and  saying,  "  Can  I 
be  of  any  use.  Miss  Allandale  ?" 

Violet  said,  *'0h,  thank  you,  but  I  don't  know  what 
there  is  to  do  but  wait." 

**I  could  carry  you  ashore  if  you  would  allow  me." 
"  Oh,  no,"  cried  Violet,  hastily. 

He  tugged  at  the  boat  a  moment  to  see  if  he  could 

move  it,  but  it  had  settled  down  into  the  bed  of  sand  and 

mussel  shells,  and  refused  obstinately  to  budge  an  inch. 

"I  have  an  idea,"  he  said,  suddenly,  and  turned  back 

to  the  shore. 

There,  on  the  edge  of  some  ragged  turf,  was  a  canoe — 
a  rather  dilapidated,  cranky  looking  one  to  be  sure—evi- 
dently  the  property  of  some  of  the  Indians  whose  camp 
was  near  by,  but  still  a  canoe  that  could  be  paddled 
safely  in  three  inches  of  water. 

Mr.  Vesey  dragged  it  to  the  water's  edge,  and  stepping 
in  pushed  it  easily  to  where  Violet  sat  in  her  boat. 

<'  If  you  will  get  in  at  once,  Miss  Allandale,  <*  I  can 
paddle  over  the  bar  without  any  difficulty.  There  is 
plenty  of  water  between  those  two  rocks.  I  know  the 
way  very  well." 

**  But  the  boat,"  meekly  protested  Violet,  as  she  pre- 
pared to  obey. 

"I  will  send  one  of  Connor's  men  for  it.  Give  me 
your  hand,  please.     Steady  yourself  by  my  shoulder." 

No  one  knew  better  than  Violet  how  to  get  into  a 
canoe,  and  she  was  seated  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Vesey  steered  with  skill,  and  in  a  comparatively 
few  minutes  Violet  was  landed  at  the  wharf. 

**I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,"  she  said,  putting 
out  her  hand.  ''I  hope  you  won't  take  cold,"  and  she 
looked  anxiously  at  hia  wet  feet. 

All  the  glory  of  the  gray  trousers  and  polished  boots 
had  departed,  and  they  iH*esented  a  very  unfashionable 
and  disreputable  appearance. 

Mr.  Vesey  laughed,  and  said  there  was  no  danger  of 
that.  "  I  am  only  sorry  I  cannot  walk  to  the  hotel  with 
you.  Miss  Allandale.  I  will  call  this  evening  if  you  will 
allow  me." 

Violet  murmured,  "with  pleasure,"  as  if  she  were 
accepting  an  invitation  to  waltz,  and  watched  Mr.  Vesey 
call  a  boatman  and  row  away  to  his  yacht  with  a  feeling 
of  self-reproach  at  the  unkind  things  she  had  said  of 
his  fine  clothes. 

"You  see  he  evidently  did  not  regard  them  himself," 
she  explained  to  Evelyn,  "  and  waded  into  the  water  as 
coolly  as  if  he  had  been  in  bathing  dress." 

A  very  friendly  and  pleasant  acquaintance  with  the 
owner  of  the  LtiVn  Rookh  was  the  result  of  Violet's  ad- 
venture, and  almost  every  day  they  Went  with  little 
parties  for  a  sail  on  the  yacht,  lunching  on  board,  and 
exploring  fdl  the  islands  and  coves  in  Frenchman's  Bay. 
The  Summer  sped  along,  as  Summers  will  at  Mount 
Desert,  days  and  weeks  slipping  by,  till  one  suddenly 
finds  a  big  wood  fire  is  a  very  comfortable  thing,  and  the 
mountains  in  their  Autumn  coloring  b^utiful  to  look 
upon,  but  rather  chilly  for  picnics.    ,C-|00QIC 

Beresford Allandale  had  been  unable  to  jomniim other 
and  fianc6e  in  August,  as  some  business  in  New  York 
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detained  him ;  but  he  finally  wrote  that  they  conld 
expect  him  early  in  September,  and  he  would  remain 
a  week  and  aooompany  them  on  their  journey  home. 


"  Of  course,"  said  Yeeey  ;  *'  if  we  hare  a  good  sailing 
breeze  nothing  would  be  simpler.  We  have  been  aa  ta 
as  that  very  often." 


TBE  XAITDOIJN-PULTXB.—  STATUS  BT  JOBCODf  ZiABSBV. 


*•  Suppose  we  go  to  South  West  Harbor  to  meet  him," 
suggested  Vesey,  on  hearing  the  news. 

«'  On  the  yacht  ?"  Mrs.  AUandale  asked,  rather  du- 
biously. 


"Oh,  aunt,  please  consent,"  implored  both  of  the 
girls. 

«And  if  the  breeze  failed,  and  we  were  obliged  to  be 
out  aU  night  ?"  Mrs.  AUandale  objected.     "^^ 
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views  for  himself,  he  was  quite  as  willing  to  derote  him- 
self to  an  engaged  girl  as  to  anj  one  else. 

So  Yesej  leaned  on  the  brass  railing  beside  Violet, 
and  thej  looked  at  the  wooded  and  rocky  shores  as  thej 
glided  by,  and  said  which  cottages  they  preferred  ;  and 
thought  how  jolly  it  wonld  be  to  have  a  sea  honse  on 
"Tbmmbcap";  and  exclaimed  at  the  grandeur  of  Ghreat 
Head  ;  and  wondered  which  was  Anemone  Cave  ;  and,  in 
shorty  did  and  said  what  everybody  else  does  under  the 
same  circumstances. 


"I  could  make  you  perfectly  comfortable  on  board," 
saidYesey,  **  or,  if  you  preferred,  you  could  stop  over  at 
Southwest  Harbor." 

After  a  little  further  discussion  it  was  so  arranged, 
though  Mrs.  Allandale  secretly  thought  it  very  impru- 
dent, for  sailing  in  Frenchman's  Bay  was  quite  another 
thing  to  the  open  sea.  But  a  bright  sun  and  fine  breeze 
greeted  them  the  morning  they  were  to  go,  and  they 
started  in  capital  spirits. 

The  girls  were  both  good  sailors,  and  Mrs.  Allandale 
could  also  be  de- 
pended upon  unless 
it  was  very  rough. 
She  rather  prided 
herself  upon  her  en- 
durance, and  spoke 
with  condescending 
pity  of  women  of  her 
own  age  who  were 
less  fortunate. 

The  Lalla  Rookh 
was  a  small  schooner 
yacht,  pretty  and 
stanch,  and  was  as 
trim  and  bright  as 
the  loving  hands  of 
her  crew  could  make 
her.  The  deck  was 
spacious  enough  for 
a  limited  promenade, 
and  there  were  loung- 
ing-chairs,  and  rugn 
and  awnings  in  abun- 
dance. The  little 
cabin  was  a  very  pic- 
ture of  luxury  and 
coziness,  and  the  two 
good  -  sized  state- 
rooms  were  filled  with 
all  the  comforts 
that  yachtsmen  so 
well  know  how  to 
surround  themselves 
witL 

The  day  was  un^ 
speakably  lovely,  the 
breeze  plentiful  but 
soft — a  ''weather 
breeder,"  the  Yankee 

sailing-master  called  it  to  Veney,  and  looked  donbtftilly 
at  the  tender  blue  sky.  But  Vesey  was  not  to  be  dett^rred 
from  his  promised  pleasure,  and  iu  sir  ted  that  the  weather 
would  hold  good  long  enough  for  their  purpose.  The 
fact  is,  he  had  fully  made  up  hia  mind  to  tell  Yiolet 
something  that  he  had  been  aware  of  himself  for  some 
time  past,  and  he  thought  no  other  place  or  opportunity 
as  appropriate. 

Two  men,  Mr.  Claxton  and  '*  Dandy  "  Dodaon,  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  were  aakcul  to  join  the  party. 
"  Otherwise  I  never  shall  get  a  chance  at  Violet,"  Ycsey 
thought 

Mr.  Claxton  was  a  middle-aged  beau,  very  well  satis- 
fied to  sit  by  Mrs.  Allandale  and  tell  her  all  the  latest  I      It  is,  under  favorable  conditions,  about  a  four  hours* 
news  and  gossip,  besides  raking  up  many  an  old  story  |  sail  to  South  West  Harbor.     The  Portland  boat  would 
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with  a  racy  little  bit  of  scandal  in  it,  of  which  he  had 
an  unlimited  supply. 

Dandy  Dodson  knew  very  well  that  he  was  expected  to 
amuse  Evelyn,  and  as  he  thought  her  **  awfully  stun- 
lung,"  and  was  too  impecunious  to  have  any  serious 


be  there  at  two,  so  the  Lnlia  Bftokh  sailed  at  nine  o'clock 
promptly  in  order  that  they  might  have  ample  time. 

Yesey  felt  a  little  nervous  as  the  morning  passed,  and 
he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  say  what  was  on  his  heart. 
Yiolet  eluded  him  every  time  he  began  to  speak  with  ap^ 
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earneetaeas,  and  peraiMted  in  talkiog  nonsense  and  tarn- 
log  everytluDg  into  a  joka  Bat  at  last  he  grew  despe- 
rate and  told  ber  very  positively  that  he  had  something 
he  wished  to  saj  which  he  begged  she  wonld  listen  to 
serioaslj. 

Violet  looked  a  little  frightened,  bat  stood  motionless 
with  eyes  cast  down  while  he  told  her  with  somewhat 
faltering  eloquence  that  he  loved  her, 

**  I  am  sorry,"  she  murmured. 

"Don't  say  that,  Violet.  Surely  you  will  not  refuse 
me  ?  Why,  I  came  to  Mount  Desert  on  purpose  to  see 
you.  Beresford  told  me  so  much  about  you  that  I  loved 
you  before  I  saw  you.** 

Violet  tried  to  laugh  at  this  almost  boyish  outburst. 

"Of  course  that's  nonsense,'*  she  said. 

"It  is  not  nonsense,"  Vesey  persisted  ;  "I  swear  it  is 
the  truth.  And  when  I  saw  you  there,  on  the  staircase 
at  Roderick's,  before  I  knew  who  you  were,  I  thought 
how  pretty  you  were.  And  then  I  was  awfully  afraid 
jou  were  Miss  Floyd,  and  you  can't  tell  how  glad  I  was 
when  I  found  I  was  wrong.'* 

Violet  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  Beresford 
should  hear  him,  he  would  expect  the  skies  to  falL 

"  But  I  don*t  like  you  well  enough,*'  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice  ;  "I  know  I  do  not  Please  say  no  more, 
Mr.  Vesey.  Ton  make  me  very  unhappy,  and  besides, 
I  am  so  afraid  aunt  will  notice  something. " 

She  felt  like  crying  and  glanced  uneasily  around  at 
the  unconscious  couples  who  were  seated  under  an 
awning  chatting  gayly. 

Vesey  leaned  over  the  railing,  and  with  gloomy  eyes 
looked  down  into  the  water. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  must  give  it  up,"  he  siad,  at  last, 
"and  bear  it  as  well  as  I  can.  Don't  imagine  I  will 
annoy  you  again,  Violet.     It  is  over  and  done  with." 

And  then  he  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  sit  down, 
and  brought  her  a  parasol  and  arranged  a  rug  about 
ber,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  be  kind  and  natural  as 
usual. 

They  reached  Southwest  Harbor  in  due  time,  and 
shortly  afterward  the  Portland  steamer  came  in.  Vesey 
had  gone  ashore  in  a  rowboat  with  a  couple  of  sailors 
and  returned  with  Beresford,  who  was  surprised  and 
enchanted  at  finding  his  friends  awaiting  him. 

It  was  a  very  cozy-looking  little  circle  that  gathered 
in  the  LaUa  Rookh'$  cabin  at  luncheon  as  they  sailed 
away  from  Southwest  Harbor.  No  one  could  have  im- 
gined  that  two  of  the  party  were  sad  at  heart  and  ill 
at  ease.  Vesey  behaved  exceedingly  well,  and  was  the 
same  hospitable  and  attentive  host  they  had  always 
known  him.  But  Violet  was  very  quiet  and  was  won- 
dering if  she  had  not  made  a  mistake  which  she  would 
spend  a  life  in  regretting. 

The  day  had  gradually  darkened,  not  with  heavy 
clouds  or  fog,  but  with  a  hazy,  dazzling  mist  that  shifted 
uneasily  and  seemed  to  follow  a  long  line  of  white  light 
upon  tiie  sea.  The  wind,  too,  was  beginning  to  blow 
very  hard  and  from  the  northeast  The  yacht  was  mak- 
ing great  headway  and  flew  like  a  bird  over  the  water, 
pitching  occasionally  in  a  way  which  made  Mrs.  Allan- 
dale  feel  rather  uncomfortable. 

"Aren't  we  getting  it  a  little  too  fresh  ?"  as?ied  Mr. 
Claxton,  who  did  not  like  the  pitching  any  be|[;ter  than 
Mrs.  Allandale.  / 

"We  are  going  splendidly,**  said  Dodsof.,  who  con- 
sidered himself  an  authority.  "This  breeze  will  take 
us  into  the  harbor  in  a  couple  of  hours." 

"Suppose  we  go  on  deck  for  awhi*e,"  suggested 
beresford. 


Evelyn  was  ready  to  go  anywhere  with  Beresford  as  a 
companion,  and  Violet  was  glad  to  follow.  So  all  bat 
Mrs.  Allandale  went  up  on  deck,  and  the  men  made  the 
girls  as  safe  and  snug  as  possible,  tucking  shawls  and 
wraps  about  them. 

The  sea  was  almost  black,  with  here  and  there  patches 
of  dark-green  or  purple.  The  mist  seemed  to  sparkle 
as  if  with  electricity,  and  the  surf,  as  it  rushed  and 
climbed  upon  the  rocks  and  shore  looked  like  the 
snarling,  angry  teeth  of  some  great  animaL 

"What  a  beautiful  sight,**  Violet  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming, for  there  was  something  strangely  fascinating^ 
in  the  scene  to  her. 

They  were  nearing  Otter  Clifib,  and  the  melanoholj 
sound  of  the  beU-buoy  could  be  plainly  heard. 

Vesey  walked  the  deck  aside  in  earnest  converse  with 
the  sailing-master. 

"Keep  well  out,"  he  was  saying,  '* I  don't  like  the 
look  of  this  at  aU.** 

"It's  an  ugly  blow,"  the  man  answered,  "but  well 
make  the  harbor  all  right** 

They  were  sailing  with  closely  reefed  sails,  and  yet  the 
yacht  sped  along  as  if  driven  by  a  whirlwind.  She  kept 
pretty  steady,  except  for  an  occasional  lurch,  and  to  in- 
experienced eyes  there  seemed  no  dang^.  But  the  men 
were  beginning  to  give  uneasy  glances  about  them,  and 
to  whisper  together  when  unobserved  by  Evelyn  and 
Violet  The  wind,  now  and  again,  roared  behind  them 
with  an  almost  deafening  noise,  -  and  the  waves,  rising 
suddenly,  would  leap  upon  the  flying  yacht  as  if  they 
meant  to  overwhelm  her. 

The  dusk  was  gathering  rapidly  as  they  finally  entered 
the  harbor.  Only  a  few  vessels  were  at  anchor  there,  and 
they  were  tossing  and  straining  in  the  gale.  The  LaUa 
Rookh*8  sails  were  lowered  and  came  rattling  down,  flap- 
ping and  snapping  viciously.  But  it  was  in  vain  that 
they  tried  to  anchor.  The  sails  had  steadied  the  vessel 
somewhat  and  now  she  pitched  frightfully,  and  in  spite 
of  every  effort  was  driven  upon  the  bar. 

Vesey  had  very  firmly  insisted  upon  the  girls  goin^ 
below  with  Mrs.  Allandale.  They  behaved  well  and 
bravely,  and  the  three  womei^  sat  close  tc^ether  in  the 
cabin  holding  one  another's  hands,  but  uttering  no 
sound. 

There  had  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether  a  boat 
could  be  launched  from  the  yacht ;  the  water  was 
shallow  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  might  safely  get  to 
land,  but  the  sailing-master  opposed  the  plan  and 
thought  no  boat  could  live  in  such  a  sea.  The  tide 
had  turned,  and  the  breakers  were  rushing  in  with 
cruel  rapidity  over  the  bar. 

Already  men  were  beginning  to  gather  upon  the  shore, 
and  to  them,  in  the  darkening  gloom,  it  looked  as  if  the 
stanch  little  yacht  must  go  to  pieces.  She  was  swept  on 
and  off  the  bar  with  tremendous  force,  and^  it  seemed, 
indeed,  as  if  she  could  not  long  hold  together. 

It  was  a  wild  night.  The  roaring  of  wind  and  breakers 
was  incessant,  and  the  men  could  scarcely  hear  one  an- 
other speak.  They  realized  that  they  were  in  peril,  and 
Vesey  at  last  made  up  his  mind  that  a  boat  must  be 
launched  at  all  hazards.  As  he  was  giving  an  authorita- 
tive order  to  the  sailing-master,  a  cry  came  from  one  of 
the  sailors,  "  We  are  drifting  over  the  bar  I"  It  was  true, 
and  in  a  marvelously  short  time  the  yacht  was  in  deep 
water.  A  reefed  sail  was  hoisted,  and  they  made  an  effort 
to  steer  her  into  the  open  bay,  but  they  now  found  that 
the  fnry  of  the  gale  was  such  that  they  had  little  or  no 
control  over  her.  She  was  carried  by  the  waves  nearer 
and  nearer  the  rocks,  and  played  with  as  if  she  had  beeit 
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a  floating  spar,  and  then,  with  a  final  rash,  was  dashed 
npon  the  shore  close  nnder  a  wooded  embankment 

Men  from  the  Tillage  had  oolleoted  in  crowds,  and  with 
lantema  and  reflectors  threw  a  white,  glaring  light  upon 
the  yaoht.  Every  mast  and  rope  conld  be  plainly  seen 
as  she  rolled  heavily,  and  all  around  was  the  weird  dark- 
ness strangely  illuminated  by  the  electrical  mist. 

Yesey  had  gone  down  into  the  cabin,  and  had  spoken 
cheerfully  to  the  ladies,  telling  them  that  although  they 
were  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position,  he  considered 
that  all  danger,  was  over. 

*'  There  are  plenty  to  help  us,"  he  said,  **  and  we  can 
get  you  ashore  without  much  difficulty.  I  can  never 
forgive  myself,*' he  continued,  somewhat  huskily,  '*for 
giving  you  sxKsh  a  painful  experience.  You  will  never 
be  willing  to  trust  yourselves  with  me  again." 
"  I  will,"  said  Yiolet,  aloud,  and  very  decidedly. 
He  turned  to  her  with  a  surprised,  grateful  look.  He 
was  so  handsome  and  manly  as  he  stood  in  the  little 
cabin.  JSis  very  expression  had  changed,  and  the  eager 
eyes  and  firm  month  gave  a  character  to  his  features 
which  heretofore  they  had  lacked.  Yiolet  could  not  now 
have  found  fault  with  his  dress,  the  unstudied  ''  pict- 
nresqueness  "  was  what,  in  a  quieter  moment,  she  would 
have  heartQy  approved.  Big  rubber  boots  reached  above 
his  knee,  a  sailor^s  rough  tarpaulin  coat  and  hat, 
drenched  with  the  salt  water,  covered  him.  He  might 
have  been  a  sturdy  fisherman  fresh  from  ''  the  banks." 
And  when  Yiolet  had  time  to  think  it  all  over  afterward 
she  acknowledged  that  at  last  he  had  proved  himself 
worthy  of  ''Old  Mount  Desert,"  and  had  expiated  the 
flower  in  his  buttonhole  and  silver  knobbed  cane. 

But  little  remains  to  tell.  The  Lalla  Rookh  was  se- 
cured by  ropes  thrown  ashore  and  lashed  to  the  trees, 
and  the  ladies  were  safely  landed. 

That  morning  at  Bodich's  the  yachting  party  was  in 
great  demand,  and  Mr.  Claxton  and  Dandy  Dodson 
found  themselves  suddenly  amazingly  popular,  and 
were  called  upon  repeatedly  to  tell  the  story  of  their 
adventure. 

Mrs.  Allandale  naturally  retired,  exhausted  by  fright 
and  excitement,  to  her  own  room  and  the  care  of  her 
maid.  Evelyn  and  Beresford  preferred  to  hide  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  found  a  secluded  comer 
in  the  drawing-room,  where  they  were  perfectly  happy 
in  each  other's  society. 

Yiolet  allowed  herself  to  be  questioned  and  pitied  and 
caressed  by  all  the  girls  of  her  acquaintance ;  but  she 
was  nervously  watching  the  door  all  the  time,  and  when 
Yesey *s  tall  figure  appeared,  she  started  up  at  once  and 
went  to  him. 

How  his  eyes  lighted  when  he  saw  her  !  He  drew  her 
out  on  the  piaeza,  which  so  late  in  the  season  was  quite 
deserted. 

"  Oh,  Yiolet,  did  you  mean  what  you  said  ?"  he  asked, 
imploringly. 
**  What  did  I  say  ?"  innocently  asked  Yiolet. 
"That  you  would  trust  yourself  with  me  again." 
"Yes,  I  meant  it,"  said  Yiolet,  firmly. 
"For  life  ?"  he  whispered." 
"For  life,"  she  answered. 


A  NEW  LANGUAGE. 

Trb  arrangement  of  a  language  for  universal  usage  has 
reoMved  the  attention  of  |k  great  many  famous  polyglot 
>Mfliits,  but  owing  to  the  many  difficulties  encountered 
ift  the  various  projects,  it  was  not  until  quite  recently 


that  the  new  method  of  intercommunication  between 
alien  nations  was  brought  into  praeftioal  use. 

Yolapuk  IB  the  name  of  the  new  language,  arranged  by 
a  Frenchman,  and  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  introduce 
it  among  all  the  commercial  nations  of  the  globe.  There 
are  already  a  dozen  professors  employed  by  the  Yolapuk 
Association,  and  at  a  recent  examination  of  the  pupils 
there  were  128  who  passed  with  all  honors. 

The  Bouen  Industrial  Society  has  taken  up  the  matter 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  in  an  invitation  to  the  Paris 
press  for  its  representatives  to  assist  at  a  civic  banquet  in 
that  large  commercial  centre  the  IhII  of  fare  was  given  in 
Yolapuk,  with  a  French  translation.  The  most  remarka- 
ble dishes  were  jupalot  ko  fotavat,  magabagoks,  pelotol 
and  peillils  fiifik,  or,  in  plain  language,  leg  of  mutton 
with  venison  sauce,  roast  peafowl  and  early  green  peas. 
The  words  appear  to  be  of  somewhat  too  barbaric  cha- 
racter to  please  the  modern  linguists,  who  would  rather 
seek  the  universal  language  in  a  Latin  origin.  Then 
again,  it  will  require  the  adhesion  and  support  of  the 
leading  nations  to  insure  its  success ;  but  as  certain  as 
music  can  be  interpreted  successfully  in  all  lands,  de- 
spite the  nationality  of  the  artists,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  a  common  tongue  will  interpret  our  meaning 
among  educated  classes  all  the  world  over. 


SUMMER  SAUNTERINGS  ALONG 
LAKE  GEORGE. 

By  Emily  Pierce. 

Of  all  the  elements  of  scenery,  water  is  the  most 
various  in  its  character,  and  capable  of  the  greatest 
diversity  of  effect  Think  but  a  moment,  and  how 
rapidly  examples  proving  this  assertion  rise  to  mem- 
ory—the long^  swell  of  the  Pacific ;  the  blue  waves  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  the  clear  expanse  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  the  surf-roUmg  Mississippi ;  the  dark  trout-stream 
shaded  under  the  American  forest ;  the  Scotch  "  bum 
stealing  under  the  long  yellow  broom  ";  the  fountains  at 
Yersailles ;  the  huge  welling  springs  of  Texas  and  Mexico ; 
the  cypress-skirted  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp ;  the  sunny 
borders  of  Oomo ;  cold,  desolate,  fir-endrded  Superior. 

There  is  nothing  more  replete  with  associations  of 
every  character,  bright  or  sombre,  traditional,  histori- 
cal or  mythicaL 

Powerful  infiuenoee  they  prove,  impressing  with  foiroe 
not  only  the  refined  nature  of  poet  and  painter,  but 
strongly  marking  the  rude  and  superstitious  minds  of 
common  humanity. 

The  invisible  boundaries  of  seas,  the  sources  of  unex- 
plored rivers,  the  depths  of  unjb^thomed  lakes — all  are 
fields  in  which  the  robust  native  imagination  of  man 
finds  pleasant  room  to  wander,  and  whence  it  brings 
hosts  of  vague,  fantastic  forms. 

The  depths  of  the  sea  were  peopled  with  naiads. 
Across  the  sullen  Avemus  was  the  path  to  Hades.  The 
renowned  Domdaniel,  seminary  for  all  evil  magicians, 
was  under  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  northern  mind  saw  the  mermaid  haunting  the 
shores  of  Orkney— the  kelpies  rising  from  the  twilight 
pooL  O^Donoghue  emerges  on  moonlight  nights  to 
sweep  over  the  Lakes  of  Killamey. 

From  the  cold  and  forbidding  lake  on  Mount  Pilatua 
the  troubled  shade  of  the  unjust  Governor  of  Judea  rises 
to  spread  cloud  and  chill  over  the  country  around.  Holy 
wells  and  sacred  rivers  are  found  from  the  shores  of 
the  Western  Ocean  to  the  mountains  of  India. 
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America,  boweyer,  has  neyer  been  peopled  by 
fairies,  save  ia  the  aotiye  braia  of  childhood. 
No  elfin  stories  nor  hobgoblin  snpeistitioiis  are 
associated  with  her  localities. 

Through  translation  into  onr  Anglo  -  Saxon 
tongne,  we  haye  eyen  lost  most  of  the  romance 
that  clings  around  the  traditional  legends  of 
onr  red  predecessors  on  this  soiL  Still  our 
land  abounds  in  scenery,  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful ;  is  flooded  with  historic  memoriee,  and 
our  northern  borders  teem  with  rominiscenoee 
of  the  exploits  and  experiences  of  those  earlj 
fathers  whose  liyee  of  peril  and  self-abne^mtioii 
needed  not  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand,  lika  the 
pen  of  Francis  Parkman,  to  make  the  ground 
whereon  thej  trod  seem  almost  like  holj 
ground,  and  to  throw  oyer  the  lakes  of  the 
North  an  interest  that  time  senres  to  de^»en, 
and  research  to  enhance. 

For  all  our  land,  so  flooded  with  broad  riyen, 
inland  seas  and  mighty  cataracts,  there  is  no 
body  of  water  more  beautiful,  richer  in  hiatorio 
interest,  or  abundant  in  nineteenth  oentmy  at- 
traction for  tourist  and  scholar,  artist  or 
lounger,  than  i^at  bright  green  sheet  of  water, 
thirty-four  miles  long,  hidden  among  flanking 
mountains  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Andia-to-roC'te  of  the  Indian,  SL  Sacrament 
of  the  French,  Horicon  of  Bomanoe,  Lake 
Oeorge  of  the  conquering  Briton  and  of  to-day. 

*<  Pure  Horioon  I  lake  of  the  oloud  and  the  shadow  I 
Soft  Bhimmer  your  moonlight  and  dimple  your  rain  1 
And  the  hearts  fiur  away~if  by  Beaside  or  meadow — 
Still  think  of  yoor  blue,  with  a  lingering  pain  t 


H  <*  Among  the  fiur  islands  that  glitter  in  heayen— 

^  On  the  dim,  undiseovered,  and  beautiful  shore, 

g  Some  glimpse  of  a  loyelier  sea  may  be  giyen 

g  To  the  eyes  of  the  perfeot—but  neyer  before!" 

All  the  same,  the  poetic  name  of  ''  Horioon  ** 
is  no  longer  used  saye  for  a  wayside  payilion, 
or  for  the  swift  little  steamboat  that  pulfii  up 
and  down  the  lake,  carrying  its  loads  of  Snm- 
mer  excursionists  with  a  patience  that  seemed 
unfailing,  until  one  bright  day  last  Angnst. 
when  it  broke  beneath  the  load  and  went 
aground.  Horicon,  ''The  Silyery  Water,"  was 
simply  a  fancy  of  Cooper's,  who,  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  "the  wherefore  and  the  why,** 
said,  "the  French  name  was  too  complicated, 
the  American  too  commonplace,  and  the  Indian 
too  unpronounceable  for  either  to  be  used  fa- 
miliarly in  a  work  of  fiction." 

The  past  of  Lake  (>eorge  is  as  teeming  with 
interest  as  its  present  is  teeming  with  peot>le, 
for  to  write  it  down  as  the  fayorite  Summer 
resort  is  "drawing  it  mild,*'  indeed.  During 
the  months  of  July  and  Aug^t  it  is  oyercrowd- 
ed ;  there  seems  no  breathing-space,  no  rest,  no 
room. 

£yery  prominent  point  along  its  banks,  eyeiy 
retired  nook  near  its  shores,  are  aliye  with 
restless  humanity,  and  upon  the  green  aurlaoe 
of  its  waters  eyery  kind  of  craft  that  can  be 
rowed,  towed,  steamed  or  paddled,  axe  seen  in 
noyer- ceasing  motion.  There  are  to  be  f6und 
eyery  grade  of  hotel,  boarding-house,  payilioB 
and  carayansary,  yarying  in  siflBO^  comfort  and 
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price,  from  the  canvas  tent  to  that  Qneen  Anne  Castle 
known  as  *'  The  Sagamore,"  the  present  pride  of  Bolton. 

The  ingenuitj  of  man  has  been  taxed  in  invention  of 
names  suitable  to  points  alongshore,  and  thej  vary  all 
the  way  from  "Paradise  Bay"  to  "Antony's  Nose," 
which  last  we  almost  graze  in  passing,  and  the  facetious 
passenger  on  our  left  declares  to  be  a  "Rum  'un." 

The  surface  of  the  lake  is  broken  by  innumerable 
little  islands,  and  happy  seem  the  owners  thereof,  who 
have  built  Summer  homes,  some  not  much  larger  than 
dove-cotes,  where  they  play  the  "Alexander  Selkirk 
business "  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

Many  of  these  enchanting  islands  are  but  a  few  feet 


the  near  past ;  but  Lake  George  has  become  over- 
peopled, and  our  enthusiast  in  this  line  has  packed  up 
the  tin  cup  and  black  co£fee-pot,  and  quietly  paddled 
away  to  deeper  wildernesses,  whose  solitary  shores  ho 
consents  to  brighten  by  the  added  picturesqueness  of  the 
gay-colored  peaked  cap,  for  which  pleasure  he  pays  at 
the  cost  of  total  loss  of  complexion. 

Daring  the  months  of  July  and  August  Lake  George 
teems  with  nomadic  life  in  all  its  various  phases,  and 
vagrant  communities  appear  and  disappear  as  though  by 
magic  ;  white  tents  gleam  among  the  da^-.gveeMQliage  ; 
lonely  islands  are  astir  with  busy  things ;  rock^  are 
flecked  with  blue  and  gray ;  the  t^rena-tops  blush  with 
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in  diameter,  and  look  as  though  they  merely  floated  on 
the  water.  We  are  told  by  the  boatman  who  rows  one 
about  that  the  islands  number  366,  just  one  for  every 
day  in  the  year.     We  didn't  dispute  him. 

In  1883  there  was  a  law  enacted  prohibiting  the  further 
sale  of  these  same  islands,  which  lend  so  great  a  charm 
to  the  landscape,  and  the  ofllce  of  Forester  was  es- 
tablished, under  whose  protection  they  were  placed,  and 
under  whose  careful  eye  the  tourist  of  investigating 
turn  of  mind  may  land  his  craft  upon  the  "  beautiful 
isle,"  but  from  which,  under  severe  penalty,  he  may  not 
even  bear  away  as  much  as  a  walking-stick. 

The  famous  "  Canoe  Islands,"  about  three  miles  down 
the  lake,  are  widely  known,  being  a  favorite  camping- 
ground  of  the  small  army  of  canoe  cranks  who  hold 
yearly  meets  here— or,  rather,  such  was  their  habit  in 


bunting ;  shores  put  on  a  flannelly  hue,  and  shadowy 
points  blossom  out  in  duck  and  dimity. 

Tennis-courts  are  marked  out,  sketch-books  brought 
into  requisition,  fishing-tackle  carefully  inspected,  and 
young  America  of  both  sexes  proceed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves "just  as  hard  as  they  can." 

Among  the  most  notable  of  the  365  might  be  placed 
"Dome  Island,"  the  Gibraltar  of  Lake  George,  being  a 
huge  black  rock  overgrown  with  trees,  inaccessible  by 
any  kind  of  landing,  standing  defiantly  among  its  com- 
panions, its  beetling  brows  adding  picturesque  effect  to 
the  "Como  of  the  Wilderness." 

Tea  Island  is  numbered  among  the  "  fortunate  isles," 
for  it  possesses  a  tradition.  Said  tradition  declares  that 
Abercrombie  buried  gold  and  other  valuables  here,  and 
a  goodly  share  of  the  surface  has  been  dug  over  at 
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diiferent  times    by  the    treasure  -  seeker,   who    always 
mnrmiiTS  **  fish-worms  "  when  disooyered  in  the  act. 

Elizabeth  Island  gains  fame  by  being  the  Snmmer 
camping-plaee  of  the  widely  known  Manhattan  Olnb, 
composed  of  graduates  of  New  York  College,  while  along 
the  shore,  on  the  east,  about  a  mile  from  Caldwell  (the 
little  village  known  in  the  postal  department  as  ''Lake 
George '*),  we  find  St  Marys  Of  the  Lake.  This  quiet 
retreat,  built  in  a  grove  of  young  trees,  is  the  Summer 
place  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  who  are  the  only  society 
of  the  kind  in  America. 

Their  convent  is  in  New  York,  presided  over  by  its 
founder.  Father  Hecker.  Their  work  is  chiefly  that  of 
missionaries.  They  come  here  in  the  Summer  after  the 
severe  labors  of  their  calling,  for  the  sake  of  rest  and 
seclusion.  The  wise  forethoaght  that  suggested  this 
Summer  convent  emanated  from  the  fertile  brain  of  the 
late  Charles  O'Conor,  of  New  York,  who  presented  to  the 
society  the  land  upon  which  the  convent  is  built  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  lake,  as  though  to  keep  the  proper 
theological  balance,  Bev.  Joe  Cook,  Boston's  celebrated 
but  somewhat  erratic  divine,  has  built  a  summer-house, 
which  perches  like  a  pulpit  upon  a  prominent  point 
His  birthplace  was  just  over  the  other  side,  known  as 
*'  Front  Brook  Yalley,"  and  here  Mr.  Cook  spends  many 
of  his  Summer  days. 

Of  all  points  and  places  in  this  enchanting  region, 
Bolton  is  the  most  attractive.  The  Sagamore  is  artistic 
and  impressive  among  the  old  trees.  The  rustic  bridge 
across  an  arm  of  the  lake  adds  its  three  arches  to  the 
picture,  while  it  suggests  moonlighted  walks  and  lovers' 
talks,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  while  the  Bolton  Church, 
with  spire  like  a  New  England  academy,  and  bell-tower 
like  a  dovecote,  even  the  Daisy  Miller  of  the  boat  de- 
clared **  lovely." 

The  time  when  all  this  region  puts  on  its  brightest 
garb,  when  the  water  seems  greener,  the  sky  bluer,  the 
air  most  invigorating,  is  in  the  perfect  October  days  that 
come  tardily  along,  offering  their  latest  and  best  gifts  to 
the  few  who  linger  by  the  lakeside  after  hotels  are 
closed,  tents  struck  and  steamboats  drawn  into  Winter 
port 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  the  last  steamboat  trip 
across  in  October.  The  picture  is  carefully  framed  and 
put  away  in  the  choicest  niche  of  the  gallery  of  memory. 
To  describe  it  is  impossible,  to  reproduce  it  would  savor 
of  gairisli  exaggeratioiL 

No  lurid  ehrotno  sported  such  colors  as  dye  these 
islands  and  paints  these  mountain-sides.  The  brilliant 
forest  hue  of  Autumn  in  this  lake  region  is  beyond 
imagination.  The  trees  seem  like  inverted  paint-brushes 
stolen  from  the  palette  of  a  titanic  Turner,  while  the 
burning  bush  of  Moses  has  undergone  miraculous  multi- 
plication here  upon  the  threshold  of  the  north  woods, 
and  the  wonderful  blending  and  assortment  of  color 
upon  tho  tiny  islands  surpasses  the  art  of  man. 

With  enthusiasm,  fanned  by  ardent  desire  to  possess 
and  preserve  a  treasure  of  these  autumnal  beauties, 
great  branches  aflame  with  color,  I  longed  to  fly  through 
the  forest  armed  with  a  tailor's  goose  in  each  hand,  and 
press  enough  to  fill  several  homes  with  sufficient  light 
and  color  to  satisfy  the  most  zealous  household  art 
decorator. 

At  the  head  of  the  lake  the  f^hionable  hostelry,  *^  The 
Fort  William  Henry,"  marks  the  spot  once  occupied 
by  the  actual  fort,  where  were  enacted  so  many  bloody 
scenes  in  the  dramatic  history  of  our  country. 

Here,  the  savage  nations  of  the  North  and  of  the  South 
met,  and  with  wily  stratagem  and  relentless  fury  struggled 


for  the  mastery.  Here,  great  armies  under  the  Lflias  of 
France  and  the  Bed  Cross  of  St  George  fought  Imr  the 
grand  prize  of  a  continent 

The  existence  of  Lake  George  was  first  made  known  to 
Europeans  through  the  writings  of  Samuel  da  Cham- 
plain,  who  visited  the  region  in  1609,  accompanying  a  wmr 
party  of  Northern  Indians  against  their  hereditary  io^ 
of  the  South. 

Two  years  before  thift  time  Isaac  Joguea  waa  boni  at 
Orleans.  He  was  a  child  of  bright  promise,  and  becaaae 
a  member  of  the  Jesuit  Society  at  Bouen  ;  was  ordmMied 
a  priest  in  1636,  and  the  same  year  was  sent  as  a 
sionary  to  the  Hurons  on  the  Ottawa  Biver,  in 
In  1643  he  was  captured  with  his  party  by  a  band  of  Iro- 
quois, who  had  ventured  far  into  their  enemies'  coontiy, 
and  was  carried  across  Lake  George  to  the  Mohawk 
Biver  ~  the  first  white  man  ever  known  to  hava  paaaed 
this  way. 

Escaping  by  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Orange*  he 
returned  to  France,  then  again  to  Canada  aad  sontk.  to 
his  old  masters,  a  missionary  and  an  imbosaador  from 
the  French  nation  to  the  Mohawks.  He  arrivad  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lake.  May  29th,  1646,  and  it  being  tiie 
vigil  of  the  festival  of  C^pus  Christi,  he  blessed  the 
water  and  christened  it  Lac  du  Si.  Saerameni  (Lake  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament). 

The  waters  of  the  Holy  Lake  were  deemed  too  pure 
for  anything  but  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and 
specimens  were  carefully  preserved  and  carried  to 
France  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  French  encouraged  their  Indian  allies  to  eonunit 
depredations  along  the  English  frontiers,  and  in  1731 
built  Fort  Fr€d^ric  at  Crown  Point 

G^eral  Johnson  with  hia  army  arrived  at  the  aonth 
end  of  the  lake,  August  28th,  1755,  where  he  encamped 
and  rechristened  the  limpid  waters  with  the  name  of  the 
British  King.  While  he  waited,  the  Baron  Dieskaa, 
with  1,400  French  and  Indians,  advanced  from  Tioonde- 
xpga  to  attack  Fort  Edward,  thinking  to  cut  off  Johnacm's 
supplies.  Changing  his  plan,  however,  when  near  that 
place,  he  turned  toward  Lake  George,  and,  in  the  pass 
west  of  French  Mountain,  ambushed  a  force  of  1»9M 
men,  who  wete  marching  to  the  r^ief  of  Fort  Edwazd, 
under  Colonel  Williams.  At  the  first  fire  Ccdonel  WD- 
liams  was  killed,  the  English  were  thrown  into  oonfuion 
and  retreated  ;  the  retreat  became  a  paaie,  and  the  fie- 
torious  French  pursued  even  unto  the  «itwn<dMd  caaap 
at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Here  the  fight  la^sd  for  Bemly 
four  hours,  when  the  French  desisted,  and  the  Ifngliah, 
gaining  confidence,  became  in  turn  the  aggrsssota,  aad 
drove  back  over  the  battle-ground  the  viotois  of  the 
morning. 

At  sunset  of  the  same  day  a  remnant  of  the  French 
gathered  around  the  dark-looking  little  circular  pond, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  when  they  were 
surprised  by  a  detachment  of  English,  shot  down,  and 
their  bodies  cast  into  the  water,  which  became  reddened 
with  gore,  and  ever  since  has  borne  the  name  of  Bloody 
Pond. 

This  encounter  took  place,  Septemb^  8th,  1755,  and 
during  the  year  1854  a  stately  monument  was  erected 
here  to  the  memory  of  the  hero  of  that  day  ninety-nine 
years  before,  who  secured  for  himself  a  better  monument 
than  any  victory  could  give,  for,  while  passing  throng 
Albany  he  had  made  his  will,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his 
estate  to  found  a  free  school  for  Western  Massachusetts, 
since  grown  into  Williams  College.  This  memorial  was 
placed  here  by  the  graduates  of  Williams  Coll^;e,  and 
bears  an  inscription  in  Latin  and  English.     From  it  we 
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leam  that  it  was  "Erected  to  the  memory  of  Colonel 
Ephraim  Williams,  a  native  of  Newtown,  Mass.,  who, 
after  gallantly  defending  the  frontier  of  his  native  Slate, 
served  under  Oeneral  Johnson  against  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  nobly  fell  near  this  spot,  in  the  bloody  con- 
flict of  September  8th,  1755,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age." 
The  earthen  monnds  of  Fort  William  Henry  still  stand 
hy  the  brink  of  Lake  George,  and,  seated  at  the  sunset 
of  an  August  day  under  the  pines  that  cover  them,  one 
gazes  on  a  scene  of  soft  and  soothing  beauty,  where 
dreamy  waters  reflect  the  glories  of  the  mountains  and 
sky.  Only  a  few  steps  are  necessary  to  stray  away  from 
the  gay  tkrong  that  crowds  the  broad  piazza  of  the  mam- 
moth hotel,  and  to  reach  the  remains  of  these  martial 
fortifications. 

The  original  fort  was  an  irregular,  bastioned  square, 
formed  by  embankments  of  gravel  surmounted  by  a 
rampart  of  heavy  logs,  laid  in  tiers  crossed  one  upon 
another,  the  interstices  filled  with  earth.  It  was  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  engineer  named  Gridley, 
afterward  well  known  at  Bunker  Hill.  The  site  chosen 
was  excellent.  The  lake  protected  it  on  the  north,  the 
marsh  on  the  east,  and  ditches  with  chevaux-de-frise  on 
the  south  and  west  Seventeen  cannon,  g^eat  and  small, 
besides  several  mortars  and  swivels,  were  mounted 
upon  it,  and  a  brave  Scotch  veteran,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Munroe,  was  in  command. 

The  people  of  the  northern  English  colonies  had 
learned  to  regard  their  Canadian  neighbors  with  the  bit- 
terest enmity.  With  them  the  very  name  of  Canada 
called  up  horrible  recollections  and  ghastly  images, 
and  when,  in  July,  1757,  the  news  spread  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  French  invasion,  there  gathered  together  a 
host  four  times  greater  than  could  now  find  quarters  in 
all  the  hotels  and  cottages  along  Lake  George's  teeming 
shores. 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  Montcalm,  with  nearly 
eight  thousand  French  and  Indians,  advanced  on  Fort 
William  Henry.  On  the  9th,  after  having  withstood  the 
siege  for  six  days,  the  English  capitulated,  after  making 
honorable  terms  with  the  French  general,  by  which  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  baggage  and  their  arms  as  a 
recognition  of  their  gallant  defense,  and  were  gpiaranteed 
protection  to  Fort  Edward. 

The  bloody  massacre  that  followed,  and  the  utter 
faQore  of  Montcalm  to  protect  the  vanquished  ones 
from  the  wild  beasts  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
Ib  a  stain  on  his  fame  which  can  never  be  efiElEUied.  The 
exact  number  that  perished  is  unknown,  but  has  been 
estimated  as  high  as  one  thousand  five  hundred.  After 
this  the  French  returned  down  the  lake,  leaving  Fort 
William  Henry  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins  and  the  bones 
of  the  English  bleaching  in  the  sun. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that,  during  the  atrocities 
committed  .by  the  Indians  upon  the  English  troops, 
Montcalm  made  vigorous  efforts  to  maintain  order  and 
decency.  Before  signing  the  capitulation  he  called  the 
Indian  chiefs  in  council  and  asked  them  to  consent  to 
the  conditions,  and  promise  to  restrain  their  young  war- 
riors from  any  disorder.  They  approved  everything  and 
promised  everything.  The  garrison  then  evacuated  the 
fort,  and  marched  to  join  their  comrades  in  their  en- 
trenched camp,  which  was  included  in  the  surrender. 

No  sooner  were  they  gone  than  a  crowd  of  Indians 
clambered  through  the  embrasures  in  search  of  rum 
and  plunder.  All  the  sick  men  were  instantly  butch- 
ered. Boband  says:  ''I  saw  one  of  these  barbarians 
come  forth  out  of  the  casements,  which  nothing  but  the 
most  insatiate  avidity  for  blood  could  induce  him  to 


enter,  for  the  infected  atmosphere  which  exhaled  from< 
it  was  insupportable,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  human 
head,  from  which  streams  of  blood  were  flowing,  and 
which  he  paraded  as  the  most  valuable  prize  he  had. 
been  able  to  seize." 

The  guard  numbered  only  threa  hundred  French,  and. 
the  insufficiency  of  this  escort  became  startlingly  appa- 
rent Even  all  semblance  of  order  ceased,  and  the 
march  changed  to  a  selfish  race  for  life.  Too  late  for 
the  protection  of  his  helpless  prisoners,  or  the  fair  re- 
cord of  his  fame,  Montcalm  threw  himself  among  the- 
Indians,  exclaiming  :  "  Kill  me,  but  spare  the  English,, 
who  are  under  my  protection  I" 

In  1750  came  Abercombie,  and  with  him  the  flower  of 
the  English  soldiery,  the  sturdy  yeomen  of  the  new  colo- 
nies and  the  bravest  clans  of  bonnie  Scotland,  with  all  the 
pageantry  of  glorious  war.  On  a  Summer  morning,  with 
a  sky  of  sapphire  and  a  lake  of  glass,  a  thousand  boats- 
moved  northward  to  the  sound  of  bugles  and  of  Highland 
pipes,  waking  the  echoes  of  the  everlasting  hills.  A  little- 
later  they  returned  ;  not  as  they  went,  however,  but  with 
banners  traiAig,  and  with  sound  of  mourning  for  com- 
rades lying  in  tiie  forests  and  under  the  battlements  of 
Ticonderoga. 

The  following  year  General  Amherst  built  Fort  George, 
and  then  moved  toward  Ticonderoga;  and  before  him 
the  French  were  swept  northward,  their  hold  on  "the- 
lake  which  is  a  gate  to  the  country "  gone  for  ever. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  comparative  solitude- 
reignod  upon  the  shores  of  the  tideless  lake ;  the  bones 
of  conqueror  and  conquered  mingled  together  in  common 
dust ;  the  sweetly  solemn  music  of  the  waves,  rippling  on 
the  white  beach  below,  and  the  sad  sighing  of  the  wind 
among  the  pines,  their  only  requiem. 

Presto  !  change  I  and  we  have  Lake  George  of  the« 
present ;  pure  as  crystal,  lovely  as  a  fairy  dream.  Queen 
of  American  waters,  peerless  among  the  lakes  of  the^ 
world. 

**  I  see  the  green,  translucent  wave, 

The  purest  of  earth's  foimtains; 
I  see  the  many- winding  shore— 

The  doable  range  of  moontahis; 
One,  neighbor  to  the  flying  clonds. 

And  crowned  with  leal  and  blossom. 
And  one,  more  lovely,  borne  within 

The  lake*s  unroifled  bosom. 

"  Strength,  imaged  in  the  wooded  hills, 

A  grand,  primeval  nature ; 
And  beauty,  mirrored  in  the  lake, 

A  gentler,  softer  feature ; 
A  perfect  union,  where  no  want 

Upon  the  soul  Is  pressing ; 
Like  manly  power  and  female  grace 

Hade  one  by  bridal  bleesing." 


FAMHiY  LiKENBSsEa — Southoy,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydges,  says  :  **Did  you  ever  observe  how  old  age 
brings  out  family  likenesses  which,  having  been  kept  as  it 
were  in  abeyance,  while  the  passions  and  business  of  the 
world  engrossed  the  parties,  come  forth  again  in  age  (as 
in  infancy),  the  features  settling  into  their  primary  char- 
acters before  dissolution  ?  I  have  seen  some  affecting 
instances  of  this  ;  brother  and  sister,  than  whom  no  two 
persons  in  middle  life  could  have  been  more  unlike  in 
countenance  and  character,  becoming  like  as  twins  at 
last.  I  now  see  my  father's  lineaments  in  the  looking- 
glass  where  they  never  used  to  appear.^^^  j 

A  MAN  who  can  be  flattered  is  not  neceesanlya  fool^ 
but  you  can  always  make  one  .of  him. 
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WANTED,  A  NOVELTY. 

Long  ago  was  it  declared,  '*  There  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  snn/*  and  the  sentence  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar and  oft-qnoted,  because  its  truth  is  so  frequently 
brought  home  to  us. 

Every  now  and  then,  when  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
of  some  wonderful  mechanical  invention,  or  unexpected 
development  of  science,  we  hag  to  ourselves  the  idea 
that  at  last  we  are  in  possession  of  a  novelty — and  a  won- 
derful one  to  boot ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  as 
jet,  rarely — if  at  all — hit  on  anything  that  has  not  been 
at  least  thought  of  and  striven  for  before. 

When  the  *'  Art  of  Flying  **  shall  be  at  last  attained,  it 
will  be  no  novelty  to  the  unfortunate  inventor  immor- 
talized in  the  '*  Mark  of  Cain  *';  and  if  people  only  hunt 
up  the  authorities  on  the  subject — and  a  capital  list  is 
^ven  in  the  book— they  will  see  in  the  successfal  flying 
jnaohine  quite  an  old  idea  to  which  success  was  long  de- 
nied. In  the  same  way  the  wonders  of  our  nineteenth 
•century  are  all  children  of  a  past  period. 

We  unite  in  hailing  the  electric  telegraph  as  the 
wonder  of  the  age  ;  bnt  the  idea  is  as  old  as  1637,  at 
least.  Scherwenter,  in  his  *  *  D^lassements  Phy  sico-Math^* 
matiques,"  published  in  that  year,  explains  how  two 
individuals  can  communicate  with  each  other  by  means 
of  the  magnetic  needle.  In  1746  Le  Monnier,  by  a  series 
of  experiments  in  the  Boyal  Oardens  in  Paris,  showed  how 
electricity  could  be  transmitted  through  iron  wire,  950 
fathoms  in  length  ;  and  in  1753  there  is  a  remarkable 
description  of  the  electric  telegraph  in  the  Scots  Maga- 
zine, in  an  article  entitled  ''An  Expeditious  Method  of 
Conveying  Intelligence,"  by  Charles  Marshall.  In  1774 
we  find  an  electric  telegraph  in  full  working  order,  and 
■capable  of  transmitting  messages.  This  was  the  invention 
of  George  Louis  Lesage,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Oeneva,  who  announced  it  in  1760,  so  fully  assured  was 
he  of  successfully  carrying  out  his  idea.  His  instru- 
ment was  composed  of  twenty-four  metallic  wires,  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  and  inclosed  in  a  non-conducting 
substance.  Each  wire  ended  in  a  stalk,  mounted  with  a 
little  ball  of  elder- wood,  suspended  by  a  silk  thread. 
When  a  stream  of  electricity,  no  matter  how«slight,  was 
sent  through  the  wire,  the  elder  ball  at  the  end  was  re- 
pelled, such  movement  designating  some  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  A  few  years  later,  in  Arthur  Young's  "  Travels 
in  France,"  we  read  of  a  similar  machine,  the  invention 
of  a  M.  Lomond,  of  Paris. 

Photography  is  making  such  rapid  strides  that  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  believe  it  a  novelty ;  the  beautiful 
pictures  we  now  obtain  by  its  aid  in  the  hands  of  accom- 
plished artists  are  so  superior  to  the  daubs  that  satisfied 
our  grandfathers.  But  the  photography  of  the  present 
is,  after  all,  only  a  skillful  development  of  a  very  old  idea. 
Sun-painting  by  the  daguerreotype  was  known  to  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  art  then  lay 
in  oblivion  till  1760,  when  it  was  clearly  indicated  in  a 
book  published  in  Paris,  entitled  "Giphantie,"  written 
by  Tiphanie  de  la  Roche.  Josiah  Wedgwood,  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  and  James  Watt  made  experiments  on  the 
action  of  light  upon  nitrate  of  silver  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  that  their  efforts  were  at- 
tended with  some  success  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
many  years  afterward,  amongst  the  old  household  lumber 
of  Watt's  partner,  Mathew  Boulton,  was  found  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  old  premises  at  Soho  on  a  silvered 
copper-plate,  apparently  taken  by  some  such  process. 

We  often  hear  the  Thames  Tunnel  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  wonderful  genius  of  modern  engineerings  but  the 


Itnnnel  under  the  Euphrates  at  ancient  Babylon 
equally  wonderful,  and  that  under  the  wide  mouth  of  the 
harbor  at  Marseilles  was  a  far  greater  enterprise,  while 
both  these  ancient  works  were  as  skillfully  executed  aa 
the  modem. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Arsenal  at  Venice  there  are 
numerous  firearms  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
that  forestall  many  of  our  most  recent  improvements, 
such  as  revolving  pistols,  rifled  muskets,  and  breech- 
loading  cannon.  The  latter,  which,  as  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong's, may  be  considered  quite  a  modem  idea,  strange 
to  say  had  been  fished  up  from  the  Adriatic,  where  the 
ship  that  had  carried  it  had  been  sunk  some  hondreds 
of  years.  Perkins's  steam-gun  was  an  old  invention  re- 
vived by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  by  him  attributed  to 
Archimedes. 

Steam  locomotion  by  sea  and  land  had  always  been  a 
dream  of  scientists,  As  early  as  1543  Blasco  de  Garay 
tried  to  accomplish  it  in  the  harbor  of  Barcelona.  Denis 
Papin  made  a  similar  attempt  at  Cassel  in  1707.  But  it 
was  nc^  till  the  problem  of  the  steam-engine  had  been 
solved  by  Watt  that  the  idea  of  steam  locomotion  could 
be  put  in  practice.  Inventors  have  frequently  been  un- 
successful by  not  discovering  exactly  where  they  fail, 
and  consequently  directing  their  energies  to  the  wrong 
points ;  just  as  Arkwright  would  have  failed  with  his 
spinning-machine  because  he  could  not  get  his  valves 
to  the  required  thickness.  And,  after  all,  nothing  was 
wanted  except  to  cha.k  them  ;  but  he  had  to  part  with 
half  his  profits  for  the  slight  but  all-important  infor- 
mation. Though  Denis  Papin  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempt  to  effect  steam  locomotion,  to  him  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  first  thrown  out  the  idea  of  atmospheric 
locomotion ;  and  another  Frenchman,  Gauthey,  in  1782, 
projected  a  method  of  conveying  parcels  and  merchan- 
dise similar  to  the  now  familiar  pneumatic  tube. 

The  reaping-machine,  even,  is  an  old  invention.  Bar- 
nabo  Googe,  in  a  book  translated  from  the  German, 
entitled  "  The  Whole  Arte  of  Husbandrie,"  published  in 
1677,  speaks  of  it  as  a  worn  -  out  invention  —  a  thing 
**  which  was  woont  to  be  used  in  France.  The  device 
was  a  lowe  kinde  of  carre  with  a  couple  of  wheeles,  and 
the  frunt  armed  with  sharp  syckles,  whiche,  forceil  by 
the  beaste  through  the  come,  did  cut  down  al  before  it. 
This  tricke  might  be  used  in  levell  and  champion  coun- 
treys,  but  with  us  it  wolde  make  but  ill-favored  woorke." 

Even  in  medical  science  many  of  what  we  consider 
new  methods  are  only  old  ones  revived.  The  B(»nans 
regularly  practiced  hydropathy,  and  established  baths 
wherever  they  went.  The  employment  of  ansBsthetics  is 
also  a  revival.  The  use  of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  was 
known  to  Albertus  Magnus  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  in  his  works  he  gives  directions  for  its  preparation. 
In  1681  Denis  Papin  published  his  **  Traits  des  Opera- 
tions sans  Douleur,"  showing  that  he  had  discovered 
methods  of  deadening  pain.  But  anaesthetics  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  who  ha<l  their  nepenthe  and 
mandragora,  while  the  Chinese  had  their  mayo,  and 
the  Egyptians  their  hachisch  —  both  preparations  of 
Cannabis  Indica,  and  somewhat  similar  in  effect  to 
chloroform. 

Gunpowder  was  known  to  the  Bomans,  though  they 
only  used  it  for  fireworks  ;  and  in  one  particular  we  are, 
as  yet,  behind,  for  the  secret  of  the  terrible  and  destruc- 
tive Greek  fire  has  been  lost  altogether. 

Suspension  bridges-— comparatively  new  to  us — were 
known  in  China  for  centuries  ;  and  the  people  of  the 
same  country  used  coal-gas  regularly  for  lighting  pur- 
poses long  IjKBfurtj  wo  did,  *^ 
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These  aie  foots  etynly  ascertainable  by  slight  historical 
research,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  will  come  as  a  rude 
awakening  to  some  who  scan  them,  and  who  haye  relig- 
ioTislj  hugged  to  themselves  the  belief  that  they  liye 
in  the  most  wonderful  age  that  has  yet  dawned  on 
dvilization. 

'*  To-day ''  certainly  is  better  and  more  comfortable 
than  the  *'good  old  times,''  but  it  is  only  a  question  of 
progress.  It  is  probable  that  man's  powers  haye  a  limit 
beyond  ^hich  they  cannot  go,  and  a  common  basis  from 
which  in  all  times  they  have  sprung.  The  man  of  to-day 
is  not  cleverer  than  his  ancestors,  but  he  has  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  mankind  in  the  past  centuries,  and 
he  starts  from  school  or  coUege  with  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed at  his  finger's  ends,  and  ever  ready  for  reference 
in  the  nearest  library,  in  so  far  as  history  is  concerned. 


THE    BESIEGED    CITY. 

War  are  the  city  streets  so  still  ? 

And  faces,  why  so  wan  ? 
There  is  no  voice  of  child  at  play, 

No  hopeful  step  of  man. 

The  feeblo.fdint  beside  the  way, 
And  some  sad  women  weep ; 

And  here  and  there,  with  looks  of  fear. 
The  aged  slowly  creep. 

-  Oh,  know  you  not  why  women  weep, 

And  children  cease  their  play  ? 
And  why  men  look  so  gaunt  and  wan. 
And  age  stoops  low  to-day  ? 

Ah,  me  I  there  lurks  an  armM  foe 

Without  the  city  gates ; 
And,  sadder  yot,  at  each  home-door, 

Belentless  famine  waits. 

Oh,  well  for  those  around  whose  homes 
Flows  not  the  tide  of  war ! 

Oh,  well* for  those  who  only  fear 
Its  echoes  from  afarl 

Oh,  happy  boys  and  happy  girls, 

ThaJik  God  on  bended  knee 
For  this  your  fair  and  pleasant  land, 
Wherein  your  thriving  cities  stand. 
From  sea  to  utmost  sea  I 


BETWEEN  TWO  FIRES. 

By  Francis  B.  Currie. 

'  Thi^be  is  an  air  of  exceeding  discomfort  on  board  the 
steamer  en  route  from  Savannah  to  New  York.  In  the 
cabin  a  dozen  men  and  as  many  women  grumbled  discon- 
tentedly, because  of  the  miserable  atmospheiic  dampness 
which  penetrated  to  all  the  comers  of  the  room. 

It  was  late  at  night,  and  the  steamer  was  plowing  its 
way  through  a  dense  fog.  There  was  little  said  among 
the  passengers,  for  the  bad  weather  had  rendered  them 
low-spirited,  and  the  ceaseless  splashing  of  the  huge 
paddle-wheels  and  the  dismal  shrieking  of  the  fog- 
whistle  were  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard. 

A  gentleman  who  was  evidently  accepting  his  discom- 
forts more  philosophically  than  his  fellow-passengers 
left  the  salon  and  strolrlcd  out  on  deck  to  look  at  the 
night.  He  was  a  man  whose  age*might  have  been  thirty- 
eight  years.  He  was  above  the  average  height  and  might 
have  easily  balanced  the  scales  at  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds.  His  features  were  strong-^even  hand- 
some—«nd  his  hair  was  prematurely  iron-gray.    He  was 


named  Kenneth  Ward,  and  was  a  lawyer  of  some  dis- 
tinction. 

He  found  the  deck  insufficiently  lighted,  and,  after 
leaving  the  glaring  lights  of  the  salon,  the  darkness  v/aa 
bewildering. 

To  Mr.  Ward's  eyes,  unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  the 
night,  the  water  and  fog  were  like  ink. 

He  could  Bee  no  lights  along  tire  coast ;  not  a  star  was 
visible.  Ha  would  have  gone  indoor  at  once  if  some- 
thing a  little  out  of  the  common  routine  of  life  had  not 
transpired.  He  was  groping  his  way  back  to  the  door, 
through  a  labyrinth  of  camp-chairs,  when  he  unwit- 
tingly grasped  a  hand.  It  was  instantly — ^I  might  say 
indignantly— withdrawn ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  astonish- 
ment, he  realized  that  it  was  a  woman's. 

**I  ask  your  pardon,"  he  said,  beginning  to  descry  an 
object,  which,  after  resembling  some  of  the  deck  furni- 
ture, gradually  resolved  into  the  shape  of  a  woman. 
**  I  have  just  left  the  cabin,  and  can  see  nothing  in  this 
sudden  darkness." 

**  I  understand,"  she  answered. 

Even  now  he  could  not  see  her  sufficiently  well  to 
judge  if  she  was  young  or  old,  but  he  was  aware  that  she 
had  answered  him  with  an  e£Ebrt  at  self-command  which, 
had  partly  failed.*  Her  voice  had  trembled  perceptibly. 
He  was  unable  to  decide  whether  she  was  trying  to  con- 
trol a  laugh  at  lus  expense  or  was  tremulous  from  a 
recent  spell  of  crying  ;  for,  curiously  enough,  mirth  and 
grief  are  often  betrayed  by  the  self-same  signs. 

He  would  have  gone  on  his  way  if  she  had  not  spoken 
again. 

**  Are  we  traveling  very  fast  ?" 

"  No,"  said  he  ;  <*  the  fog  has  detained  us,  and  we  are 
traveling  very  slowly  indeed." 

She  gave  a  little  cry  which  startled  him  by  its  tone 
of  sorrow  and  impatience.  He  was  uncomfortably  con- 
scious of  having  given  her  unwelcome  news. 

"If  to-morrow  is  fair  we  may  regain  some  of  our  lost 
time,"  he  ventured  to  suggest.  "  This  is  considered  a 
fast  steamer  when  the  elements  are  not  against  her." 

"Thank  you  for  the  encouragement." 

He  was  returning  to  the  cabin  when  he  observed  that 
she  also  was  moving  in  that  direction.  He  held  the 
door  open  for  her,  and  their  eyes  met  for  an  instant 
as  she  bowed  her  acknowledgment. 

For  sixteen  years  Kenneth  Ward  had  been  more  cal- 
lous to  the  gentler  sex  than  most  men,  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  woman  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  his  mind. 

She  was  about  twenty-three  years  old,  and  obviously 
had  been  crying,  for  the  undried  tears  were  still  upon 
her  lashes.  As  the  salon  lights  flashed  full  upon  her, 
he  realized  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  he 
had  ever  seen. 

Like  most  men  who  are  indifferent  to  women,  Kenneth 
Ward  had  a  reason  for  his  apathy.  When  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  it  had  been  his  misfortune  to  fall  in  love  with 
a  young  lady  of  equally  tender  years,  named  Carrie  Vere, 
and  he  had  courted  her  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  young 
Lothair. 

He  had  been  an  indigent  law-student  at  the  time,  and 
unable  to^  support  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  providing 
for  a  wife  with  Carrie  Vere's  expensive  tastes.  Still,  with 
that  impracticable  faith  int^hance  which  is  so  natural  to 
youth,  he  proposed  marriage  to  the  girl  he  loved. 

It  happened  that  Carrie  was  wiser  in  her  generation 
than  he.  She  was  rather  fond  of  her  handsome  young 
lever,  bat  she  was  fonder  of  money  than  of  him.    She 
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finally  demonstrated  the  hopelessness  of  his  soit  bj  mar- 
rying her  coasin,  Richard  Yere,  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
her  father,  and  rich  enough  to  gratify  every  wish  of  her 
unsentimental  heart 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Kenneth  Ward  had  Carrie  Yere 
to  thank  for  his  success  in  his  profession.  After  her  mar- 
riage he  had  plunged  into  his  studies  with  a  determina- 
tion to  forget  her.  Doubtless  his  devotion  to  his  work  at 
this  time  in  his  life  was  the  secret  of  his  subsequent  suc- 
cess. At  all  events,  not  many  years  had  elapsed  before 
he  stood  among  the  foremost  in  his  profession,  with  an 
income  which  would  have  satisfied  even  Carrie  Yere. 

He  had  been  in  New  York  a  few  days,  after  his  visit  to 
Savannah,  when  he  heard  from  Mrs.  Yere  for  the  first 
time  in  over  sixteen  years.     She  wrote,  asking  him  to 
visit      her,     and 
stating  briefly 
that  she  was   in 
need  of  legal  ad- 
vice. He  decided, 
against  his  in- 
clinatioD,   to  see 
her. 

.  She  was  nearly 
thirty  -  six  years 
old,  and  had 
been  a  widow  for 
two  years  when 
she  sent  for  him ; 
yet  he  found  her 
little  changed. 
Time  deals  light- 
ly with  people  of 
her  calm,  un^x- 
oitable  cast.. 
She  had  seen 
none  of  the 
rough  phases  of 
life,  but  had 
lived  in  a  con- 
ventional, refined 
atmosphere  all 
her  days.  She 
was  faultless  in 
her  dress  and 
manner;  and 
she  was  a  pas- 
sionless society 
woman,  a  veri- 
table Lady  Yere 
de  Yere. 

She  may  have 
been  shocked  to  find  her  lover  grown  iron  -  gray  and 
almost  stout.  (He  was  certainly  a  vigorous,  wholesome 
fellow  for  one  who  had  been  crossed  in  love.)  If  she 
was  surprised,  she  concealed  her  feelings  admirably. 
She  was  entirely  too  well-bred  to  betray  any  emotion 
whatever. 

" I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said.  **  I  am  in  some  diffi- 
culty, and  I  am  sure  you  can  relieve  me,  if  you  will." 

He  begged  her  to  believe  he  was  entirely  at  her 
service. 

Her  case,  as  she  stated  it  to  him,  was  this  :  Her  hus- 
bai^d  had  been  a  remarkably  eccentric  man,  but  his  wife 
considered  his  liking  for  a  yo&g  girl  named  Faith  Ford- 
ham  the  most  unreasonable  of  all  his  whims.  This  g^rl, 
who  was  described  to  Kenneth  Ward  as  **  violent,  ill-bred 
and  annoj^i^,"  so  won  the  heart  of  Bichard  Yere,  that  he 
took  her  into  his  household  and  treated   her   as  his 
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adopted  daughter.     She  had  lived  under  his  roof  for 
seven  years  or  more  when  he  died. 

Mrs.  Yere  remarked  that  his  death  altered  the  girl's 
prospects  very  materially,  for  he  had  neglected  to  make  a 
will,  and  his  wife  was  his  only  living  relative.  Since 
Miss  Fordham's  presence  in  the  house  was  distasteful  to 
her,  she  had  offered  that  young  lady  a  liberal  mainte- 
nance if  she  would  go  away.  Although  Miss  Fordham*8 
income  was  small,  she  had  refused  this  offer,  and  had 
complicated  matters  by  running  away  with  some  of  the 
Yere  family  jewels. 

Such  was  Carrie  Yere*s  grievance,  and  she  had  sent  for 
her  old-time  lovet  to  help  her  out  of  her  troubles.  She 
followed  the  girl  to  New  York,  and  knew  where  she  was 
staying.     Now  something  must  be  done  to  induce  her  to 

return  the  jewels. 
'*I  want  her 
frightened  into 
returning  mj 
property,"  Mrs. 
Yere  said,  in  con- 
clusion ;  **  bat  I 
desire  no  pub- 
licity given  to 
the  matter.  If  I 
can  poB^iblj 
avoid  it  I  wmnt 
no  lawsuit.  I 
must  have  the 
jewels  at  any 
cost,  but  before 
any  violent  ac- 
tion is  taken,  I 
want  to  try  every 
possible  means 
of  getting  tliem 
quietly." 

It  ocomied  to 
Mr.  Waid  tiiat 
his  client  iraa  too 
lenient  toward 
her  antagonist ; 
but  he  reaolvBd 
to  follow  ont 
Mrs.  Yere'a  in- 
structions, and 
to  manage  the 
very  unpleasant 
afibir  as  quietly 
as  possible. 

He  went  home 
that  night,  blink- 
ing better  of  Carrie  Yere  than  he  had  thought  for  many 
years.  Here  was  a  woman  who  had  offered  to  be&iend 
a  girl  whom  she  disliked— a  woman  who,  when  wronged 
by  her  proUgie,  sought  no  revenge,  and  only  desired 
the  return  of  the  stolen  articles. 

He  formed  a  plan,  simple  enough,  but  which  ho 
thought  might  be  successful.  He  smiled  when  he  con- 
cocted it.  He  had  noticed  frequently,  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  what  an  inordinate  fear  many  women 
have  of  any  legal  document  served  upon  them. 

A  scrap  of  legal-cap  paper,  made  formidable  with  seals 
and  signatures,  will  frighten  a  woman  when  no  amount 
of  verbal  threats  would  create  in  her  the  slightest  mmtal 
disturbance.  He  had  seen  the  ignorant  classes  of  society 
treat  a  harmless  subpoena  as  fearfully  as  though  it  were 
dynamite,  and  flatly  refuse  to  have  it  within  doors. 
As  Miss  Fordham  was  described  as  being  a  rather  cmde 
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persoiiAge,  he  resolyed  to  try  to  frighten  her  with  a  legal 
paper. 

He  drew  it  up  in  formal,  legal  phraseology,  and  with 
some  eaM.  It  was  an  imperative  demand  that  she  should 
immediately  return  the  jewels  belonging  to  Mrs.Yeie, 
and  notifying  her  that  if  she  refused  to  comply,  then 
vigorous  legal  measures  would  be  used  to  restore  the 
property  to  its  owner.  The  document  was  signed  by 
Carrie  Vere,  and  by  her  attorney,  Kenneth  Ward. 

To  give  less  publicity  to  the  aSair,  Mr.  Ward  decided 
to  serve  this  legal  notice  himsell  He  put  the  document 
in  his  poo>:et  one  afternoon,  and  went  to  call  on  his 
sweetheart's  enemy. 

It  is  a  curious  feust  that  few  people  eaa  hear  %  descrip- 
tion of  a  person's  character  withomi  fontiag  a  iMntal 
picture  of  the  physical  appearaaoe  ol  ttM  wmm  or  woman 
described. 

Kenneth  Ward  fell  into  the  ooobomhi  enroTy, and  while 
he  waited  in  the  drawing-room  for  Faith  J^ordham,  im- 
agined her  to  be  a  somewhat  bold  and  flashy  giid,  with- 
out any  outward  semblance  of  refinement.  And,  of 
course,  he  was  mistaken. 

She  came  into  the  room  so  quietly  that  he  was  unawara 
of  her  presence  until  she  addressed  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  iron  nerves,  yet  he  started  violently 
when  he  saw  her.  He  realized  then  that  she  was  not  the 
underbred,  uncouth  girl  he  had  eonjured  up  in  his  mind, 
and  she  was  the  beautiful  woman  whom  he  had  met  on 
the  Savannah  steamer. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  his  emotions.  This 
woman  then,  with  the  truthful  blue  eyes  and  the  queenly 
bearing,  was  the  common  thief  whom  he  was  to  frighten 
into  relinquishing  her  booty  I  It  would  be  hard  to  ap- 
proach her  on  such  a  subject 

He  adopted  a  qui^t,  professional  manner  toward  her, 
and  acquainted  her  with  his  business.  He  had  come  to 
confer  with  her  about  the  jewels,  he  said.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  misunderstanding  about  the  ownership  of 
them,  fie  was  Mrs.  Yere's  attorney,  Kenneth  Ward,  and 
he  hoped  to  aid  them  in  making  some  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  afEair. 

She  listened  to  him,  while  her  manner  was  in  striking 
contrast  with  Carrie  Yere's  collected  bearing.  At  the 
mention  of  her  antagonist's  name  she  was  visibly  ex- 
cited. She  answered  Mr.  Ward  without  reflecting  for 
an  instant. 

**I  will  never  return  the  jewels,**  she  said  ;  "never — 
never !" 

'*  Thinkj^what  an  unpleasant  circumstance  you  would 
avert  by  so  doing,"  he  reasoned.  '*  Mrs.  Yere  is  a  deter- 
mined wonlan,  and  meems  to  secure  those  jewels  at  any 
cost.  Are  a  few  trinkets  worth  the  publicity,  trouble 
and  excitement  which  her  action  may  create  I  Will  they 
not  be  more  trouble  to  you  than  ttiey  are  worth  ?" 

"No,"  she  said,  passionately.  "They  are  worth  more 
to  me  than  anything  else  in  the  wide  world.  I  will  keep 
them  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  although  she  engages 
ten  thousand  lawyers  to  prosecute  me." 

He  would  have  smiled  inwardly  at  her  extravagance 
had  her  suffering  been  less  real.  She  was  flushed  and 
palpitating  with  emotion,  and  her  nature  seemed  almoet 
volcanic  in  its  intensity. 

He  began  to  think  there  was  more  in  the  ease  than  be 
had  at  first  supposed. 

He  took  out  the  document  jvhich  he  had  drawn  up  for 
the  occasion.  Somehow,  he  now  wished  it  had  been 
couched  in  less  severe  terms. 

"  It  is  my  painful  duty,  then,  to  serve  this  paper  upon 
you,"  he  said.    "  I  must  have  your  final  answer." 


She  read  it  through  quickly,  but  evidently  deaily  un- 
derstanding its  purport 

Her  excitement  increased  while  she  read,  and  he  knew 
it ;  for  she  was  a  woman  with  a  delicate,  nervous  organi- 
zation and  a  pasnonate,  tell-tale  face ;  but  he  also  knew 
that  not  a  line  or  syllable  in  his  legal  notice  had  oanaed 
her  one  throb  of  fear. 

She  stood  in  her  womanly  beanty  and  weakness,  quirer- 
ing  and  shaking  with  emotion,  but  as  fearless  as  though 
she  poaaasaed  the  strength  of  Hercules. 

"Do  ytw  atill  refuse  ?"  he  asked,  genUy.  "Do  yon  not 
think  ^ai,  when  you  have  consulted  your  attorney,  he 
will  advise  yon  to  meet  Mrs.  Yere  and  try  to  make  some 
amicable  settlement  ?" 

"  I  shall  never  consult  any  lawyer,"  slie  told  him,  "  and 
I  will  not  compromise  with  Carrie  Yere.  Tell  her  I  re- 
fuse ^seriously  and  ecttsciefiftiDUsly — h^  most  unreasona- 
ble and  most  unprineiided  request" 

He  had  completed  his  esrand,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him  to  do  but  to  take  his  departure. 

He  had  bowed  gravely,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the 
door,  when  she  gave  that  peculiar  little  despairing  cry 
which  had  won  his  sympathy  on  board  the  Savannah 
steamer.    He  stopped  and  looked  back  at  her.. 

She  was  standing  with  hex  arms  above  her  head,  in  an 
attitnde  which  a  tragedienne  might  have  envied. 

He  stood  an  instant  and  regarded  her.  This  willful 
C^l,  who  had  disappointed  him  by  her  indifference  to  his 
advice,  was  a  curious  study.  He  returned  to  her  side, 
impelled  by  some  influence  too  strong  for  resistance. 

He  did  not  know  that  wbMi  he  turned  to  look  at  her 
he  turned  a  serious  point  in  his  career ;  nor  did  be 
guess  that  the  influence  which  was  strong  enough  to 
impel  him  to  recross  the  room  would  be  sufficientlj 
powerful  to  sway  his  whole  passage  through  life. 

"  Do  you  believe,"  she  asked,  brc^enly — "am  you  be- 
lieve that  I  prize  these  things  for  their  mere  iDtrinsic 
value  ?    Do  you  think  that  I  have — stolen  them  ?** 

He  looked  her  full  in  the  face,  and  her  eyes  met  his 
fearlessly. 

Carrie  Yere  had  influenced  his  whole  life  for  years,  and 
yet  she  lost  her  power  over  him  in  an  instant  of  time. 

"  No,"  he  said,  rather  more  impressively,  perhaps,  than 
the  occasion  detnanded.    "I  am  sure  you  were  never 

guilty  of  a  crime." 

♦  *  ♦  •    ♦  *  • 

Kenneth  Ward  went  to  see  Mrs.  Yere  that  day,  after 
determining  not  to  assist  to  prosecute  Miss  Fordhaox. 

He  was  surprised  at  liis  own  determination,  and 
mentally  upbraided  himself  for  being  infatnated  by  a 
woman's  pretty  face. 

He  had  wished  to  be  of  service  to  Carrie  Yere.  Every 
man  who  has  lived  down  his  first  resentment  likes  to  be 
the  magnanimous  benefactor  of  the  woman  who  has  re- 
fused him.  But  Kenneth  Ward  was  unwilling  to  aid  Mrs. 
Yere  at  the  cost  of  Faith  FordUhm.  Although  the  girl 
had  made  no  explanation  of  her  conduct,  he  had  a  con- 
viction that  she  had  a  reason  for  what  she  had  done,  and 
he  wished  he  understood  it  ^«. 

He  told  Mrs.  Yere  what  he  haA  done,  and  how  the  no- 
tice had  been  received,  but  he  omitted  mentioning  tJie 
little  scene  which  had  transpired  just  before  he  had  left 
Miss  Fordham  ;  and,  much  to  his  client's  calm  surprise, 
he  withdrew  from  all  connection  with  the  case^ 

He  was  relieved  when  he  learned  that  Mrs.  Yere's  anger 
had  abated,  and  that  she  did  not  intend  for  the  presttat 
to  act  further  in  the  matter. 

He  was  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  his  rcsorve  with  women, 
was  a  favorite,  and  whose  acquaintance  was  large.  -  Be 
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made  use  of  this  cjronmstftnoe  to  obtain  an  introdnotion 
to  Miss  Fordham.  She  had  awakened  sneh  an  int^reai 
in  him  that  he  resolved  to  know  her  and  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  what  had  aotnated  h^  to  take  the  jewels. 

He  had  a  difficult  task  befi«»  him.  A  poHNm  aoeoBed 
of  a  misdemeanor  is  not  likely  to  take  kindly  to  tfe 
lawyer  who  assists  in  makm^  the  aooxuatioB. 

At  first  she  aToided  him,  \mk  they  met  ficiqf  iiitTj 
during  tiie  Winte;  and  in  time  her  eoldneas  of  wiimifiir 
mdted  away. 

StOl,  after  knowing  her  for  sereEal  months,  he  had  to 
acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  was  no  nearer  solving 
the  mystery  of  the  jewels  than  he  was  at  the  beginning 
of  thdr  acquaintance. 

Carrie  Yere  was  a  deliberate  woman,  who  seldom  al- 
lowed her  plans  to  be  interfered  with.  If  any  one  conld 
have  probed  throngh  her  cold  exterior  when  she  married 
ber  oonsin,  Richard  Yere,  he  might  have  discovered  in 
her  a  yein  of  sentiment,  the  existence  of  which  had  never 
been  snspected. 

Even  matter-of-fact  society  women  have  their  senti- 
taental  weakness,  and  Carrie  Yere  had  hers. 

If  she  could  have  ajSbrded  it,  she  would  have  married 
Kenneth  Ward.  She  had  sentiment  enough  to  lie  awake 
nights  and  wish  Bichard  Yere's  fortune  could  be  trans- 
fened  to  young  Ward,  but  not  enough  to  consent  to 
BubsiBt  upon  nothing  at  alL 

For  years  she  had  been  aware  that  Kenneth  Ward  had 
paid  no  marked  attention  to  any  other  woman  than  her- 
self and  she  had  thought  complacently  of  this  fact  She 
filso  realized  that  both  he  and  she  were  rich  enough  to 
DUDrry  whom  they  chose.  Time  had  greatly  changed 
him,  but  pbe  thought,  dispassionately,  that  it  had  also 
improved  him.  In  her  collected,  logical  mind  she*  came 
to  understand  that  there  was  at  last  no  impediment  in 
the  way  of  her  marriage  'with  him. 

She  was,  therefore,  not  pleased  when  she  learned  'of 
his  constant  attentions  to  Miss  Fordham.  He  had  ex- 
piessed  indignation  at  the  treatment  Carrie  Yere  had  re- 
ceived at  this  girl's  hands,  and  yet  he  was  known  to  be 
constantly  in  company  with  the  person  he  had  criticised. 
He  was  called  away  to  Canada  for  a  month,  and  while  he 
^as  gone  Mrs.  Yere  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  She 
began  her  suit  against  Faith  Fordham. 

The  papers  were  full  of  the  afEur  when  he  reached 
home  again.  It  had  become  universally  known  that  a 
lady  had  been  the  gracious  benefactress  of  a  beautiful, 
onprincipled  girl,  named  Faith  Fordham ;  and  it  was 
equally  well  known  that  the  latter  had  robbed  the  bene- 
ficent Mrs.  Yere  of  some  family  jewels,  and  evinced  no 
disposition  to  retnm  them. 

Kenneth  Ward  had  seen  no  newspapers  during  his 
nsit  to  CVnM^  and  read  the  account  of  Mrs.  Yere's  suit 
on  the  train,  en  rouie  for  home.  So  far  as  he  could  judge 
by  the  aeosational  and  imperfect  reports  of  the  afiEisur, 
Miss  Fordham  had  made  no  formal  defense.  She  had 
Bimply  reiterated  that  the  jewels  were  hers,  but  she  had 
done  nothing  to  prove  her  alleged  ownership,  and  she 
had  not  engaged  the  services  of  any  lawyer  to  defend 
her. 

"  By  Jove  f  he  exclaimed,  as  he  read  the  account, 
"  she  must  be  mad.  Why,  in  the  name  of  reason,  does 
she  not  explain  T* 

He  resolved  to  see  her  and  urge  her  to  defend  hersell 
He  was  not  now  Carrie  Yere's  attorney,  and  he  could  do 
this  with  impunity. 

He  found  her  at  the  house  where  he  had  served  the 
legal  notice.  She  was  paler  than  usual  and  his  presence 
visibly  affected  her  unpleasantly. 


«  Have  you  come  again  from  Mrs.  Yere  to  ask  me  to 
oompromise  ?"  she  askedL  *'If  so,  I  beg  you  will  spars 
youzBslf  the  tNmMe,  for  I  will  nav«r  consent  to  her 


Ten  has  »o  need  to  ssk  lor  compromiBes,"  he 
said»  tOMk^.  "'She  knows  that  yo«  have  kwt  your  suit 
'hff  jxmr  si  BBSS.  Unkas  yoa  give  some  proof  that  the 
jerwek  SMyeocs^  she  can  take  them  •XL" 

*'  And  hflv^  yon  eome  here  to  taont  ma  with  my  h^p- 
lessness  ?  Are  not  Ckrrie  Yere  and  cme  lawyer  sufficient  ? 
Do  you  take  pleasure  in  reminding  me  thai  yon»  took 
consider  me  an  ingraite  and  a  thief  ?^ 

She  had  huried  the  questions  at  him  in  quick  sneees- 
sion.  She  was  fidrly  aroused  to  the  indignities  from 
which  she  suffered.  He  wished  to  excite  her  so  that 
she  would  forget  her  reserve  and  tell  the  truth. 

**  I  wish  to  warn  you  of  your  danger,"  he  said.  "Ton 
have  gone  into  court  and  declared  the  jewels  are  yours, 
and  they  are  known  to  have  been  in  Bichard  Yere's  pos- 
session for  years.  You  have  given  no  proof  of  his  having 
presented  them  to  you,  and  can  you  not  see  the  inevita- 
ble result  ?  Mrs.  Yere  will  win  her  suit,  and  you  will  be 
disgraced.*' 

She  sank  down  upon  a  chair  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

"They  are  mtn«,"  she  said,  "and  I  must  lose  th^ai 
and  my  good  name  because  I  cannot  explain  !** 

She  had  lost  her  impetuosity  now^  and  her  Toioe  was 
mournful  in  the  extreme. 

"  You  were  Mrs.  Yere*8  attorney,  and  are  doobtkes 
one  of  her  advisers,  and  yet  at  one  time  you  said  yon 
did  not  believe  me  capable  of  crime.  I  am  sorry  I 
had  to  lose  the  charitable  opinion  you  then  had  of  me. 
It  hurts  me  to  know  what  you  believe." 

He  could  not  persecute  her  any  further.  He  lost  his 
caution  in  an  instant.  He  went  over  to  her  side  and 
spoke  to  her — his  voice  broken  with  strong  emotion. 

"I  have  wanted  you  to  defend  yourself — to  let  the 
world  know  that  you  are  good,  and  not  what  your  ac- 
cuser says  of  you.  If  you  cannot  explain,  as  you  say, 
know  that  in  my  eyes  you  need  no  defense  beyond  what 
I  read  in  your  true  face.  If  you  value  my  good  opinion, 
know  also  that  you  have  never  for  one  instant  lost  it 
Without  needing  proof  or  argument,  I  believe  in  you 
BO  implicitly  that  I  wish  to  support  you  in  your  de^ 
fense,  not  as  your  lawyer  alone,  but  as  your  husband. 
I  wish  to  vindicate  the  woman  I  love — the  woman  I 
would  make  my  wife." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  there  was  something  in  her 
mute  figure  which  expressed  attention  at  least. 

He  continued  his  story  : 

**  Do  you  believe  I  am  here  to  persecute  you  7  Do 
you  think  I  could  know  you  all  these  months  and  belieye 
you  guilty  of  what  you  are  accused  ?  Oh,  my  love  I  you 
have  thought  me  one  of  your  enemies  ;  and  yet  I  would 
rather  live  disgraced  and  shunned  by  the  whole  worid  so 
long  as  I  am  with  you  than  to  live  without  you  in  the 
highest  station  which  this  life  can  give." 

She  was  not  a  society  woman.  At  twenty-three  she 
was  less  worldly-wise  than  Carrie  Yere  had  been  at  six- 
teen years  of  age.  She  loved  this  man  who  offered  his 
love  and  protection  in  the  hour  of  her  great  need,  and  I 
believe  she  never  once  thought  of  the  social  advantage 
she  would  derive  by  marrying  him.  She  ventured  to 
look  up  into  his  face ;  her  own  was  warm  and  swee^ 
and  was  wet  with  happy  tears. 

"I  love  you,"  she  said,  **but  I  have  sunk  very  deep 
into  troubled  waters.  I  would  not  drag  you  down  into 
sorrow  and  disgrace- with  me/' 
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He  bent  down,  and,  lifidng  her  to  her  feet,  held  her  at 
his  side. 

"This  is  yonr  place,"  he  told  her,  **and  here  I  will 

hold  you  while  I  live." 

♦  ♦*»♦♦ 

Kenneth  Ward  met  Mrs.Vere  next  day.  He  called  on 
her  at  her  honse  and  she  received  him  graciously.  His 
own  manner  was  cold. 

'*  I  have  a  letter  from  Biohard  Vere  to  Faith  Fordham, 
which  I  wish  to  read  to  you,"  he  told  her,  *'  for  it  con- 
cerns you  deeply,  and  will  certainly  influence  you  to 
withdraw  your  suit." 

If  she  was  surprised,  she  made  no  sign  beyond  the 
severe  bomprese^ion  of  her  lips.  She  resigned  herself  to 
listen  to  the  letter,  which  ran  as  follows : 

"  You  have  asked  me  to  tell  you  your  mother's  story,  and 
to  g^ve  you  her  marriage  cer- 
tiilcate  and  the  trinkets  which 
she  valued.  The  Jewels  are 
yours  by  inheritance,  and  I 
send  them  and  the  certificate 
by  this  letter.  I  hesitated  at 
first  about  the  certificate.  I 
have  kept  it  hidden  so  lon^ 
that  it  has  come  to  be  one  of 
my  daily  cares,  one  which  I 
would  not  intrust  to  any  one 
excepting  my  daughter. 

"  I  met  Faith  Fordham,  your 
mother,  in  Switzerland.  I  was 
a  young  man  then,  and  she  a 
mere  girL  She  was  very  beau- 
Uf uL  You  have  her  name,  and 
I  am  thankful  when  I  see  how 
much  you  are  like  her.  The 
nearest  approach  to  happiness 
that  I  ever  feel  is  when  I  look 
into  my  daughters  face,  and 
see  her  mother's  eyes  looking 
at  me  through  our  child's. 

•*  We  were  married  secretly, 
for  every  one  was  opposed  to 
our  union.  She  was  *  too  young 
to  know  her  mind,*  the  sages 
said*  The  certificate  will  tell 
you  the  day  and  hour  of  our 
marriage,  and  who  pronounced 
us  man. and. wife,  and  who  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony. 

"  We  traveled  —  my  sweet 
wife  and  I.  We  saw  France  and 
Italy  together.  We  were  like 
two  children  out  for  a  pleas- 
ure-trip, our  happiness  was  so 
unmffled  and  so  exquisite. 
Then  we  spent  a  Winter  in 
Bome;  and  in  the  Spring  you 
were  born,  but  your  mother 
died. 

**  My  child,  can  you  imagine  how  I  have  missed  her  ?  I  never 
told  a  living  soul  what  I  suffered  or  what  I  had  lost  I  could  not 
endure  having  any  human  creature  attempt  consolation.  I  hate 
the  cant  that  is  used  about  our '  afflictions  being  sent  for  some 
wise  purpose.'  There  could  be  no  wisdom  in  killing  a  creature  so 
endeared  to  me  by  every  human  tie—one  so  loved  and  so  loving. 
I  am  as  unresigned  to  her  death  now  as  I  was  on  the  day  when 
your  eyes  opened  to  the  light,  and  hers  were  closed  to  it  for 
ever. 

"She  had  a  childish  pleasure  in  knowing  that  so  few  people 
knew  of  our  happiness.  She  frequently  said  that  It  gave  her  pleas- 
ure to  know  that  we  were  not  discussed  and  commented  upon  like 
the  average  bride  and  groom.  No  one  criticised  our  wedding 
flneiy,  for  we  had  none.  We  were  surrounded  by  strangers,  and 
were  absolutely  alone  in  our  supreme  happiness. 

•'After  her  death  I  resolved  to  continue  to  keep  this  secret. 
No  one  should  discuss  my  dead  wife  any  more  than  they  did  the 
living  one.  I  would  lock  this  brief  history  of  happiness  away 
from  every  being,  excepting  the  two  who  have  a  right  to  know  it, 
my  daughter  and  the  woman  I  have  since  married,  Carrie  Yere. 
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'*  I  told  her,  in  order  to  explain  the  unsentimental  relationship 
which  must  exist  between  her  and  me,  and  in  order  tliat  you 
might  have  your  just  rights  in  case  of  my  death.  I  am  so  jealous 
of  my  secret,  however,  that  I  have  made  you  promise  never  to 
divulge  the  facts  to  any  living  soul,  and  I  know  you  wiU  keep 
your  word. 

"  I  send  you  your  mother's  jewels.  When  you  wear  her  neck- 
lace, thUik  how  ahe  valued  it,  and  value  it  accordingly.  Bemem- 
ber  how  I  have  held  these  jewels  in  my  hands  for  hours  at  a 
time  since  her  death,  fancying  I  could  feel  her  warm  touch  upon 
them  sUll. 

"She  was  happy  in  having  her  secret  shared  by  me  almost 
alone.  Be  true  to  her,  and  keep  it  for  her  still.  There  is  only  one 
emergency  in  which  I  would  release  you  from  your  promise.  If 
you  marry,  tell  your  husband  everything.  Give  him  your  full 
faith,  and  try  to  have  your  married  life  as  perfect  as  your  mother's 
and  mine.  Your  devoted  father,  "  Bichabd  Vkrk." 

Kenneth  Ward  read  every  word  of  the  letter,  and, 
as  he  finished,  he  showed  the  certificate. 

"Are  you  ready  to  with- 
draw your  suit  and  pub- 
licly acknowledge  that 
Faith  Fordham  is  your 
husband's  daughter  ?"  he 
asked  ;  "or  would  you 
have  this  letter  read  in 
court  ?" 

She  had  not  yet  entirely 
lost  her  self-possession. 

**  It  would  be  no  diflScult 
matter  to  prove  that  to  be 
the  ridiculous  composition 
of  a  crazy  man.  No  one  of 
sound  mind  would  have 
written  it." 

"Perhaps  not.  But  can 
you  disprove  the  validity 
of  this  certificate?  What 
will  society  think  when  it 
knows  that  you  have  been 
cognizant  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  yet  have  not 
given  your  husband's 
daughter  her  inheritance, 
and  have  even  tried  to  rob 
her  of  her  dead  mother's  . 
jewels  ?" 

"I  ofiered  her  a  liveli- 
hood, and  she  refused  it." 
She  hesitated,  bit  her  lips 
nervously,  and  continued : 
"I  begin  to  understand 
why  you  resigned  my 
case.  You  had  'gone  over 
to  the  enemy.'  You  are 
more  zealous  in  her  defense  than  you  were  in  my 
service. " 

He  smiled  a  peculiar,  slow  smile  that  betokened  his 
deep  content. 

"I  would  be  less  than  a  man,"  he  said,  gravely,  "if  I 
were  not  zealous  in  my  wife's  defense." 
She  broke  down  at  last 

"  Have  you  married  her  ?"  she  asked,  hysterically — 
"  married  her,  without  knowing  anything  but  what  was 
ill  of  her  ?" 

"  I  have  known  from  the  first  that  she  was  above  sus- 
picion. You  knew  her  history,  and  believed  she  was  in 
ignorance  of  it  She  could  not  talk  of  her  mother  to  her 
father's  second  wife.  Her  promise  to  her  father  had  be- 
come a  religion  to  her,  and  she  kept  it  sacredly,  in  spite 
of  your  peisecution.  I  am  deeply  thankful  that  Bichaid 
Vere  wrote  that  last  clause  to  his  letter,  and  that  I 
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married  Faith  Fordham  in  time  to  save  her  from  your 
malevolence." 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

Her  lips  were  so  dry  that  she  conld  scarcely  artionlate. 

"  I  am  going  to  have  yon  pnblicly  admit  that  she  is 
yonr  husband's  lawful  heir,  and  innocent  of  all  crime. 
My  wife  is  more  merciful  than  I,  and  pleads  for  you,  or 
I  think  I  would  not  be  satisfied  without  a  greater  retri- 
bution for  you.  You  will  have  her  to  thank  that  you 
are  not  disgraced  as  you  wished  her  to  be.  It  is  now 
time  to  go  to  the  court-house,  where  this  matter  must 
be  settled  to  my  wife's  satisfaction." 

She  went  with  him,  her  pride  completely  broken  ;  and 
her  only  remaining  hope  was  in  the  mercy  of  the  woman 
whom  she  had  persecuted. 

He  went  home,  a  little  later,  to  find  his  ^ife  waiting 
for  him.  All  the  pallor  had  left  her  face  again,  and  her 
eyes  were  like  stars. 

**  The  work  is  done,"  he  said,  "  and  we  can  go  pleasur- 
ing.    Where  shall  we  go  ?" 

She  stood  toying  with  the  buttons  of  his  coat,  and 
did  not  answer. 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  did  not  marry  you  to  get 
out  of  my  difficulty  ?"  she  asked. 

**  Because  you  would  have  considered  that  a  greater 
sin  than  to  break  your  prombe,  and  because  I  know  you 
love  me,  my  wife." 

THE  BLUE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NEW 
SOUTH  WALEa 

Lkt  us  imagine  ourselves-  starting  on  a  fresh  morning 
in  September — early  Spring — ^from  a  hotel  8,000  feet 
above  <he  sea  level,  to  visit  the  Kunimba  Valley.  There 
has  been  a  slight  frost  during  the  night,  and  at  this 
elevation  the  air  is  deliciously  fresh  and  exhilarating 
after  the  heat  and  dust  of  Sydney.  Opposite  the  hotel  a 
"laughing  jackass  "  is  sitting  motionless  on  a  post.  He 
is  as  large  as  a  big  rook,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Froude, 
in  *' Oceana,"  has  "the  shape  of  a  jay."  He  is  more 
like  a  kingfisher  in  shape,  though  ;  and  naturally  so,  for 
he  is  a  kingfisher — Daceh  gigaSy  the  great  brown  king- 
fisher, to  wit  If  we  had  not  slept  too  soundly  in  the 
mountain  air,  we  might  about  sunrise  have  heard  his 
peculiar  clamor— a  low,  gurgling  chuckle,  increasing 
gradually  in  tone  till  it  ends  in  an  obstreperous  cachin- 
nation,  "mocking  and  malicious,"  as  Mr.  Froude  says, 
such  laughter  as  Oabriel  Grub  hoard  in  the  churchyard  ; 
but  we  are  not  likely  to  have  another  chance  of  hearing 
it  until  evenings  as  his  risibility  is  not  easily  provoked, 
except  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day.  He  iias 
probably  been  sitting  on  the  post  for  hours,  and  if  not 
disturbed  may  sit  there  half  the  day,  especially  as  the 
season  is  still  too  cold  for  the  snakes  he  feeds  on  to  leave 
their  Winter  quarters  and  entice  him  off  his  perch. 

The  sun  is  wairm,  but  not  hot  or  dazzling,  and  except 
for  a  few  white  patches,  sailing  slowly  at  a  great  height, 
the  sky  is  still  cloudless.  There  is  little  wind.  Wo 
have  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  walk,  and  our  way  lies 
through  the  brush.  As  we  go,  a  king  parrakeet,  re- 
splendent in  scarlet  and  green,  crosses  the  path,  with  the 
swerving,  irresolute  flight  of  his  tribe  ;  it  is  almost  a 
question  which  is  the  brightest,  the  burnished  green  of 
his  back  and  wings,  or  the  flaming  scarlet  of  his  head 
and  breast.  He  at  least  is  of  a  green  sufficiently  vivid. 
It  is  too  early  in  the  year,  however,  for  us  to  find  many 
of  the  parrot  tribe  on  the  cold  hills,  and  we  meet  with 
'^w  living  things. 


A  turn  in  the  path  shows  an  opening  in  the  bush,  and 
in  a  moment  we  are  looking  forward,  fifteen  miles  aoroes 
a  valley  1,200  feet  deep.  A  valiey  indeed  I  But  like  no 
other  valley  anywhere  existing,  save  in  poet's  vision*  or 
fable  of  eastern  enchantment  Here  is  no  ''brae,"  slop- 
ing gently  from  the  mountain  crest  to  the  bottom  of  tiia 
vale  ;  the  cliff  on  which  we  stand  is  absolutely  perpeob- 
dicular,  and  the  vast  tract  below,  except  a  few  isolated 
hills  in  the  far  distance,  is  perfectly  flat.  It  seema  as 
though  the  land  had  sunk  gently  down  in  its  integri^, 
bearing  with  it  undisturbed  the  forest  which  for  many  a 
mile  covers  the  whole  broad  bottom  of  the  g^f,  and 
leaving  a  stark  precipice  in  the  rent  bosom  o(  the  earth. 
The  forest  below  exactly  resembles  that  in  the  shade  of 
which  we  stand.  Above,  the  trees  grow  thick  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  chasm  ;  below,  the  branches  brush  the 
foot  of  the  precipitous  wall.  Here  and  there  a  patch  of 
grass,  green  with  the  moisture  of  rivulets  [that  run  un> 
seen  beneath  the  trees,  smiles  brightly  in  the  sun. 
Straight  across  the  valley,  ten  miles  away,  the  brush  be- 
comes gradually  less  dense,  and  for  several  miles  on 
this  side  of  a  bank  of  violet  haze,  fifteen  miles  distant, 
beyond  which  we  cannot  see,  there  is  open  pasture. 

A  white  house,  the  dwelling-place  of  a  squatter,  lies 
just  within  the  yerge  of  the  forest.  The  smoke  of  a  gum- 
wood  fire  issues  from  the  roof  and  hangs  aloft  in  an  azure 
cloud.  No  other  sign  of  human  life  appears.  To  the 
right,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  our  view  is  blocked 
abruptly  by  a  promontory  which  stands  out  several 
hundred  yards  further  into  the  valley.  If  we  could  see 
beyond  it,  nothing  would  appear  but  the  same  level 
floor,  covered  with  the  same  leafy  carpet — so  immense  is 
the  depth,  that  the  forest  scarcely  seems  more  than  a 
thick,  yielding  carpet—which  stretches  fifty  miles,  as  we 
can  see,  and  we  know  not  how  much  further,  on  our  left 
front  On  this,  the  left  side,  we  can  follow  the  enor- 
mous escarpment,  trending  slightly  forward  from  oar 
point  of  view,  for  four  or  five  miles.  Its  irregularity  ia 
wonderful  Everywhere  perpendicular,  it  stands  like 
some  majestic  coast,  worn  by  the  roll  of  Atlantic  billows  ; 
its  fretted  covers  flanked  by  jutting  nesses ;  its  sweeping 
bays  "  bastioned  impregnably  "  by  broad  -  fronted  capes. 
Marvelous  in  proportion  and  outline,  this  stnpendona 
curtain  of  rock  astonishes  almost  as  much  by  the  bold- 
ness and  singularity  of  its  coloring.  Whitish  gray  from 
the  foot  upward  for  four-fifths  of  its  height,  it  is  every- 
where surmounted  by  a  broad,  even  band,  or  continuous 
cornice,  of  a  clouded  rose-color. 

In  a  degree  striking  even  among  the  landscapes  of  a 
sunny  clime,  the  scene  is  steeped  in  color.  The  deep 
blue  sky,  with  its  few  fleecy,  gleaming  clouds  ;  the  vaO 
of  shimmering  haze  and  sapphire  wreath  of  smoke  ;  the 
indigo  gulf  below,  with  its  emerald  glades  (like  patches 
on  a  green  sea  where  sunbeams  fall  through  rifts  in  an 
overshadowing  cloud),  on  one  side  stretching  to  tlie 
furthest  zone  of  vision,  on  the  other  bounded  by  ibe 
giant  rampart  with  its  battlement  of  coral — all  combine 
to  intoxicate,  without  satiating,  the  whole  being,  like  a 
deep  draught  of  wine  "when  it  is  red,"  in  a  suffusive 
libation  of  sumptuous  color.  Admiration  falls  fkintly 
from  the  lips,  or,  hushed  by  the  serene  glory  of  the 
scene,  remains  unuttered.  Many  hours  might  we  gaze, 
forgetting  time  and  care,  without  any  loss  of  delight  or 
diminution  of  our  wonder  ;  nor  could  custom  stale  ibe 
joy,  or  daily  familiarity  by  aught  impair  the  exulting 
reverence  which  such  a  prospect  would  ever  inspire. 

We  have  left  little  space  to  describe  another  sc^xe, 
not  less  impressive  in  its  way,  but  different  in  many  re- 
spects.   In  some,  however,  it  is  the  same.    It  is  another 
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tiUey ;  it  is  a  tbonsand  feet  deep,  and  its  sides  also  are 
perpendicular.  The  olifb,  too,  are  colored  exactly  like 
those  others ;  all  the  clifis  in  the  district,  indeed,  are  so 
colored.  The  bottom  of  the  vallej,  again,  is  flat,  and 
covered,  as  in  the  other  case,  with  thick  forest.  We  will 
take  our  station  at  the  end  of  this  yaUey  and  snTYey  it 
The  end  where  we  stand  is  from  half  to  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  wide,  and  the  sides,  idwajs  about  that  distance 
^part,  wind  before  us  for  seven  or  eight  miles,  until  the 
view  is  closed  by  a  sharper  turn  than  the  others.  We 
stand  on  a  large,  flat  rock,  oyerhanging  the  abyss.  We 
dhrop  straight  •  from  the  hand,  without  throwing  it,  a 
stone  over  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  as  we  watch  its 
accelerating  fall,  in  a  few  seconds  it  disappears  among 
the  trees  many  yards  from  the  base  of  the  clifEl  There  is 
%  small  water^dl  (dose  by  us,  and  there  are  several  others 
along  the  head  and  sides  of  the  valley  ;  but  not  much 
water  is  now  going  over  the  cliffii.  After  rain  they  must 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  which  even  now  is 
supremely  lovely.  Bight  below  us  a  line  of  tree-ferns, 
ddightfully  fresh  and  green,  shows  where  the  water 
from  the  nearest  waterfall  runs  in  a  small,  unseen  rill. 
The  trees  at  the  bottom  are  seventy  feet  in  height,  yet 
they  look  like  shrubs.  The  tree-ferns  look  like  green 
stars.  If  we  would  descend  into  the  valley,  and  reach 
the  spot  at  our  feet,  we  must  make  a  circuit  of  twenty 
miles.  The  whole  valley  seems,  and  once  may  not  im- 
possibly have  been,  a  noble  flord,  raised  by  the  gradual 
upheaval  of  the  land  until  the  ocean  whose  waves  once 
laved  its  sides  and  flUed  its  basin  to  a  profound  depth — 
ft  harbor  for  an  imperial  navy — ^was  left  many  a  league 
away,  hoarsely  mourning  its  primeval  memories.  Such 
is  the  scene  to  which  the  colonists,  countenancing  a  terri- 
ble legend  which  tells  that  a  bushranger,  hard  pressed 
by  pursuing  officers,  preferred  a  self-inflicted  death  in 
the  abyss  to  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law,  have  given 
the  name  of  "  Govett's  Leap."  JBut  let  us  not  turn  away 
from  these  scenes  of.  marvel  and  magniflcenoe  with  a 
shocking  or  humiliating  thought  The  story  is  not  true. 
Govett  was  no  bushranger,  nor  did  any  one  ever  take 
that  awful  leap.  He  was  a  trusty  Government  official, 
who  first  accurately  surveyed  and  mapped  this  laby- 
rinthine district 
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By  Mary  TrrcouB, 

Thb  famous  ohain  of  lakes  known  as  the  Bangeley  pr 
Ridiardson  Lakes  lie  mainly  in  the  counties  of  Franklin 
and  Oxford,  Maine.  Umbagog,  the  lower  lake  of  the 
chain,  is,  however,  on  the  New  Hampshire  side  of  the 
line.  Six  lakes — ^Bangeley,  or  Oquassoc ;  Gupsuptic  ; 
Mooseluomaguntic,  or  the  Gbreat  Lake ;  Molechunka- 
mnnk,  or  the  Upper  Bichardson  Lake  ;  Welokenneba- 
cook,  or  the  Lower  Bichardson  Lake,  and  Umbagog — 
connected  by  streams,  form  a  continuous  line  of  water 
communication  for  about  fifty  miles. 

There  are  two  other  lakes,  not  really  belonging  to 
the  Bangeley  chain,  but  connected  with  them — Parman- 
chenee,  lying  in  a  vast  wilderness  about  seventy  miles 
north  of  Umbagog,  and  accessible  by  the  Magalloway 
Biver;  and  Kennebago,  about  fourteen  miles  north  of 
Gapsuptic. 

Along  the  shores  of  twp  or  three  of  these  lakes  farmers 
have  made  some  clearings  and  settlements ;  but  the  main 
portion  is  wild  forest  land,  where  nature  remains  in 
pristine  beauty^  undisturbed  except  by  those  who  seek 


the  region  for  fishing  and  hunting.  Gomfortable  hotels 
and  camps  have  been  established  at  convenient  points, 
and  stage  lines  and  steamers  facilitate  access  without  rob- 
bing the  distance  of  its  romantic  and  rugged  character. 

During  the  Summer  and  Autumn  months  the  tide  of 
travel  turns  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  lake  region. 
The  eastward-bound  cars  show  on  every  trip  numerous 
amateur  fishermen,  thin  and  pale,  it  may  be,  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  city  life,  but  fondly  <$lasping  a  treasured 
fishing-rod,  and  joyous  in  anticipated  sport  and  recrea- 
tion. For  what  are  more  thoroughly  curative  to  an 
over-wearied  brain  and  body  than  forest  breezes  and 
fiy-fishing  ? 

Leaving  New  York  by  one  of  the  Sound  steamers,  or 
by  the  night  oars,  you  •  may  reach  Boston  in  season  to 
breakfast,  and  take  the  morning  train  to  Portland. 
Thence  a  ride  of  about  eighty  miles  on  the  Maine  Gen- 
tral  Bailroad  brings  you,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,, 
to  the  beautiful  vUlage  of  Farming^n.  Here  you  may 
stop  at  pleasure  ;  but  if  your  fishing-tackle  is  r^Ady,  and 
you  are  impatient  for  action,  the  open  cars  of  the  Sandy 
Biver  Bailroad  (familiarly  called  the  **  Narrow  Gauge  ") 
are  all  ready  to  start 

The  car  ride  from  Farmington  to  Phillips,  nearly 
twenty  miles,  is  most  charming,  especially  toward  the 
close  of  a  summer's  day.  The  broad,  green  intervals  on 
the  west,  with  the  silvery  Sandy  Biver  winding  through 
them  ;  the  rich  forests  upon  the  opposite  hillsides  ;  the 
mountain  *  peaks --"  Gld  Blue,"  Bald,  Saddleback  and 
Abraham — ^lifting  their  heads  above  their  fellows ;  the 
bubbling  brooks  ;  the  thrifty  farm-houses,  all  make  a 
sunlit  hmdscape  more  picturesque  than  is  often  seen. 

Phillips  is  nestled  among  mountains,  an  hour's  drive 
only  from  the  foot  of  "Gld  Blue,"  and  abounds  in  trout- 
brooks.  There  you  spend  the  night,  the  hotels  affording 
good  accommodations.  You  wake  '*  bright  and  early  ** 
next  morning,  for  there  is  something  exhilarating  in  the 
fresh  mountain  air  that  begins  to  fill  yon  with  new  life. 
Already  you  are  hungry,  an  almost  fprgotten  sensation. 
Having  appeased  your  appetite  by  a  bountiful  breakfast, 
you  pace  the  piazza  with  impatient  steps  until  the  four- 
seated  mountain  coach,,  with  its  fine,  strong  horses  and 
skillful  driver,  appears.   Then  away  for  Bangeley  Lakes  ! 

It  is  a  long  twenty  miles  to  "Bangeley  Gity,"  but  the 
coach  is  easy,  the  roads  good,  the  horses  accustomed  to 
the  hilly  route.  You  are  sure  to  have  jolly  fellow-pas- 
sengers, and  the  wild  -grandeur  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try fills  you  with  enthusiastic  admiration.  As  you  leave 
grand  " Old  Blue"  a  little  behind,  the  Saddleback  range, 
with  its  numerous  peaks,  rises  in  nearer,  clearer  view, 
and  Mount  Abraham  looms  up  further  toward  the  right. 
"Beech  Hill,"  a  spur  of  Saddleback,  is  a  famous  portion 
of  the  route,  ascending  which,  high  and  higher,  you  at 
length  reach  a  point  in  the  roadway  2,500  feet  above  sea- 
leveL  Now  a  magnificent  view  bursts  upon  the  sight. 
If  you  have  wisely  secured  a  seat  by  the  driver  and 
made  friends  wiih  him,  he  will  grow  wonderfully  com- 
municative, and  enlighten  you  about  this  wild  legion  of 
country.  Here  are  the  Sandy  Biver  Ponds,  whence 
rises  the  river  of  that  name,  and  presently  you  come 
to  Long  Pond,  a  feeder  of  Bangeley  Lake.  Salmon 
trout  live  in  these  waters  ;  but  the  stage  don't  stop  to 
fish  on  the  way  ! 

Near  the  head  of  Bangeley  Lake,  about  1,500  feet 
above  tide  water,  is  a  hotel  and  the  landing,  where  any 
who  wish  may  take  the  steamer  for  the  trip  through  the 
lakes.  A  delightful  excursion  it  is — ^the  steamboats  on 
the  different  lakes  connecting,  with,  sometimes,  short 
**  carries  "  intervening—down  Bangeley,  touching  at  the 
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various  landings  from  Indian  Book  down  the  Oqnossoc 
River,  over  Cnpsnpiic,  Mooselucmagnntic,  Molechnnka- 
mnnk,  and  so  on  through  the  vhole  series.  And  all 
along,  here  and  there,  are  "camps,"  and  the  waters  are 
alive  with  trout 

But  the  stage  goes  on  to  '*Bangeley  City,*'  and  there, 
while  waiting  for  dinner,  jou  may  as  well  consider,  if  jou 
have  not  already  decided,  which  enticing  fishing-ground 
shall  be  honored  with  your  handsome  bamboo  rod.  At 
any  rate,  if  you  are  to  "  camp  out '*  you  should  engage  a 
guide  familiar  with  localities,  strong,  willing  and  capa- 
ble. He  will  have  plenty  to  do.  Luggage  to  carry, 
fires  to  build,  trout  to  fry,  co£fee  and  cakes  to  make, 
besides  leading  the  way  through  the  wilderness. 

Bangeley  Lake  is  nine  miles  long  by  three  wide,  and 
the  pretty  hotels  that  peep  out  from  its  wooded  shores 
only  make  it  the  more  picturesque,  and  afford  pleasant 
quarters  for  guests.  Oqnossoc  Island  is  owned  by 
private  gentlemen.  The  grounds  about  Indian  Bock,  a 
famous  old  fishing-point,  are  leased  by  the  Oqnossoc 
Angling  Association,  composed  chiefly  of  gentlemen  from 
New  York  and  Boston.  Their  clubhouse  is  commodi- 
ous, and  a  fine  building  gives  excellent  accommodations 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  "Camps"  for  fishing  and  sport- 
ing parties  extend  all  along  the  borders  of  the  lakes 
down  to  Umbagog.  Even  Parmachenee,  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  State,  has  its  "camps,"  hotels  and 
guides  ;  for  trout  flourish  in  its  cold  waters,  and  around 
it  are  the  haunts  of  the  deer  and  moose.  To  the  north 
are  numberless  streams  and  ponds :  that  crowDing  gem 
among  the  lakes,  Kennebago ;  Little  Kennebago ;  the 
Seven  Ponds  — **  seven  "  being  most  emphatically  an 
indefinite  number — while  toward  the  cast  are  the  Dead 
Biver  Ponds. 


There  is  room  for  selection  in  these  forest  highlnndu 
where  the  Kennebec  and  Androscoggin  take  their  rise. 
Bilt,  perhaps,  having  dined,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
to  take  a  mountain- wagon  three  or  four  miles  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seven-mile  path  through  the  woods,  which. 
will  briag  you  to  Kennebago  Lake.  You  can  walk  or 
ride  horseback,  either  way  is  delightfully  romantic,  and 
you  would  be  really  sorry  when  the  "  Forest  Betreat "  at 
Kennebago  suddenly  comes  into  view,  were  you  not  as 
suddenly  made  conscious  that  you  are  as  ''  hungry  as  » 
hunter."  But  even  if  you  were  famishing  you  could  not 
refrain  from  lingering  on  the  piazza  to  watch  the  son 
sinking  gloriously  behind  Mount  Kennebago,  and  tinge- 
ing  with  golden  shadows  the  rippling  waters  of  the 
lake  just  at  your  feet. 

Supper,  and  plenty  of  fried  trout ;  a  sail  by  twilight  ; 
bed.  This  is  a  region  where  eating,  breathing  and  sleep- 
ing become  luxurious  to  the  tired  brain-woriLor  long 
confined  in  the  city.  And  for  beauty  of  situation  and 
abundance  of  trout  and  game  it  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. But  with  your  guide  you  can  push  on  next  day 
to  "Little  Kennebago,"  or  the  "Seven  Ponds"  district. 
tramping  ten,  twenty,  thirty  miles  at  pleasure ;  fishiog 
or  hunting  by  day,  sleeping  in  camp  by  a  huge  fire  at 
night,  eating  the  most  delicious  trout,  and  growing  hale 
and  hearty,  always  finding  a  delightful  resting-place  at 
the  head  of  Kennebago  Lake  awaiting  your  return. 

We  chanced,  once  on  a  time,  not  long  ago,  to  have  a 
chat  with  one  of  these  amateur  fishermen  who  was  tany- 
ing  a  day  en  route  from  the  lakes  back  to  New  York^-or 
rather,  he  chatted.  He  was  literally  bubbling  over  with 
vitality.  A  fortnight  before  he  had  gone  into  the  forests, 
weary  and  worn,  actually  suffering  for  brain-rest.  Hav- 
ing visited  the  lakes  before,  he  knew  the  keen  enjoyment 
and  healing  virtue  of  a  fishing-tramp,  and  was  eager  to 
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breathe  the  pnre  air  of  the  Maine  highlands.  So,  equip- 
ped in  regnlar  oamping-cofitnme,  from  the  tip  of  his  can- 
vas cap  to  the  toe  of  his  high,  leather  boots,  with  a  full 
mbber  snit  in  reserve,  he  had  walked  from  Kennebago 
throngh  the  Seven  Pond  region,  affectionately  hngging 
his  fishing-rod  and  gun,  while  he  trusted  to  otiier  hands 
a  big  bundle  of  wraps,  canned  soups,  condensed  milk, 
flour,  coffee,  etc.  His  old  guide,  faithful  "John,"  had 
been  engaged  just  eleven  months  before  ;  so  he  knew 
he  would  be  well  -  cared  lor,  and  had  no  anxiety  on 
thai  point. 
The  young  man  had  grown  brown  amid  the  mountain 


in  diameter  and  half  an  inch  thick,  and  I  ate  three  of 
those,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  trout,  at  a  meal,  and 
drink  a  pint  dipper-full  of  coffiae — sometimes  two  dippers' 
fulL  You  needn't  laugh.  One  gets  a  terrific  appetite 
in  these  woods.  And  didn't  Charlie  and  I  keep  John 
cooking  those  '  flippers '!  Recipe  ? — Well,  some  flour  and 
water  and  baking-powder,  that's  all.  They  were  splendid! 
Shortening?  —  No,  not  a  bit— unless  there's  shortening 
in  baking  -  powder  —  and  they  were  first  -  rate  !  While 
John  washed  the  dishes  I  idways  retired  to  the  stump — 
had  to — couldn't  keep  awake  after  eating.  Charlie  and 
I  tried  which  could  beat  in  eating.    Well,  I  came  out 
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breezes,  and  comparatively  rugged  during  his  two  weeks' 
tramping ;  and  was  so  overflowing  with  life  and  bound- 
ing spirits  that  he  effervesced  like  a  champagne-bottle  ; 
he  couldn't  hold  in— he  had  to  talk  to  let  off  the  super- 
abundant gas.  A  single  inquiry,  even  a  word,  would 
start  him  off,  and  away  he  would  go,  like  a  windmill 
in  a  northwest  gale : 

"Oh,  it  is  glorious  at  old  Kennebago  !  Tired?  Why 
I  feel  like  another  man.  I've  gained  fourteen  pounds 
since  I  left  New  York  —  almost  a  pound  a  day.  No 
wonder  ;  I  ate  about  five  pounds  of  trout  a  day— fact — 
not  to  mention  'flippers.'  DofiiH  you  know  what  *  flip- 
pers' are  ?  Then  you  don't  know  what's  good.  Well,  John 
made  them— in  a  pan.     They  are  about  twelve  inches 


ahead  every  time  but  one.  It  is  so  good  to  feel  hungry? 
And  one  gets  ravenous,  I  tell  you,  when  camping  out 
somothing  like  three  thousand  feet  above  sea-level. 

"  Black  flies  .''—Yes,  about  fourteen  millions  !  Trouble^ 
some? — Not  a  bit  Just  rub  on  the  tar  and  oil — you 
don't  feel  it  any  when  it's  on — ^and  they  don't  touch 
you.  It's  fun  to  look  up  and  see  a  cloud  of  them 
about  two  feet  above  you,  meandering  around,  but 
never  coming  nearer.  It  makes  you  feel  happy/  If 
one,  by  chance,  ventures  to  light  on  you,  away  he  goes 
buzz-zz-ing.     Ah,  he  don't  like  it ! 

"But  those  *  Seven  Pond '  trout !  They  are  just  mag- 
nijtcent !  Wish  I  could  have  brought  out  some  of  those 
big  fellows  to  show  around— just  pulled  *em  out  by  '* 
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^ozen.  Oh,  yes ;  we  put  back  the  little  ones— all  we 
eonldn't  use — for  next  year,  you  know  1  I  tell  you,  it  is 
ine  sport  to  haul  out  one  of  those  three  or  four  pounders. 
But  big  trout  don't  snap  at  every  fly.  Oame  ? — ^Lots  of 
it  *  Seren  Ponds '  is  the  very  place  for  shooting-— par- 
tridge, moose,  deer,  bears,  et  cetera.  We  didn't  hunt 
much,  though  ;  the  law  is  on  till  October,  you  know. 

''Ah  I  but  wasn't  it  cold  some  of  those  nights! 
Blankets  ?  To  be  sure.  John  carried  a  hundred  pounds 
of  lugg^age,  poor  fellow  1  'Twas  too  much.  We  had  to 
leave  some  of  our  blankets  at  kennebago,  and  borrowed 
isom  another  camp^  That  last  night  at  *  Seven  Ponds ' 
we  had  returned  those  borrowed  blankets,  and  had  only 
our  own,  and  wasn't  it  cold  I  John  cut  half  a  cord  of 
wood,  more  or  less,  and  we  burnt  it  alL  About  twelve 
o'clock  /  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  so  I  got  up, 
heated  a  board,  and  put  it  close  up  by  the  fire,  laid  down 
on  it,  and  went  to  sleep.  By-and-by  one  side  of  me  got 
00  hot  it  waked  me  up.  Then  I  turned  over  and  heated 
the  other  side.  That  was  the  coldest  night  I  Take  cold? 
No  I  Couldn't  take  cold  up  there  !  Of  course  you  must 
have  warm  flannels  ;  then,  with  rubber^cloth,  blankets 
and  a  good  fire,  you  can't  well  take  cold  in  those  pine 
woods.     Oh  I  it's  delicious  I 

**  Crowded?  Well,  we  heard  when  we  got  to  Phillips 
that  they  were  full  at  Kennebago,  so  we  just  got  a  single 
team  and  started  for  Bangeley  a  couple  of  hours  ahead 
of  the  stage.  Found  they  had  given  us  a  slow  poke  of 
a  horse  and  no  whip  ;  but  I  had  a  ramrod  1  a  hickory 
ramrod.  So,  says  I  to  Charlie,  *  You  drive  and  I'll  whip.* 
Tried  to  And  a  soft  spot  on  the  beast.  Couldn't.  An- 
other private  team  appeared  in  the  distance  behind  us — 
two  good  horses,  but  four  people.  We  were  two,  and 
had  the  start,  but  an  old  horse.  Found  the  only  way  to 
make  the  creature  go  was  to  fl re  off  my  revolver  at  fre- 
quent intervals  1  That  waked  him  up — ^ha  I  ha  1  There 
was  a  slow  team  before  us — a  funeral  procession  or  a 
bridal  party — ^two  men,  two  women  in  their  laps,  each 
woman  holding  a  baby.  Got  by  them.  Fast  party  be- 
hind got  by  us.  Then  they  stopped  to  shoot  a  loon  ;  we 
shot  by  them — got  into  Bangeley  flrst — ordered  dinner 
instatUer — hunted  up  John  while  it  was  cooking— set  out 
for  Kennebago  while  those  other  fellows  were  looking  up 
guides — got  there  flrst,  and  so  got  rooms,  all  right." 

And  so  the  young  man,  brimful  of  spirits,  rattled  on, 
the  words  rolling  from  his  lips  as  the  babbling  brook 
ripples  over  its  pebbly  bed,  because  it  cannot  help  it 
Yet  he  was  a  hard  worker  despite  his  fun  and  nonsense, 
and  had  not  another  day  to  spare  from  business. 

''I'm  off  for  New  York  in  the  morning,"  he  said  at 
length.  Time's  up.  No  more  fun  for  me ;  must  bone 
right  down  to  office-work  now.  But  'tis  glorious  at  old 
Kennebago  and  Seven  Ponds  I  Next  Summer  I  mean 
to  spend  a  month  in  those  woods,  live  on  trout,  and 
grow  fat. " 

A  LADY  HARLEQUIN, 

The  following  very  curious  advertisement  appeared  in 
a  newspaper  published  in  the  year  1785  :  "  A  card  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  theatre  :  A  lady  that  wishes  much 
to  appear  on  the  stage  in  the  character  of  a  harlequin, 
but  not  knowing  to  whom  to  apply,  takes  this  method  to 
beg  the  assistance  of  any  gentleman  that  hath  interest  to 
procure  her  a  master  that  would  take  and  instruct  her 
for  the  same,  without  any  other  premium  than  the  half 
of  her  salary  for  his  trouble,  which  he  may  have  for  any 
term  he  pleases.  The  writer  hath  no  objection  to  either 
the  army,  navy  or  counting-house,  but  would  seriously 


prefer  the  being  a  harlequin,  as  the  singularity  of  wbioh 
seems  to  strike  her  fancy  most,  by  reason,  she  presumes, 
that  such  a  thing  was  never  before  attempted  by  any  of 
her  sex  ;  therefore  the  favor  of  a  line  from  a  gentlem 
that  may  be  generously  inclined  to  assist  her,  wiihou 
unmeaning  curiosity,  will  be  esteemed  an  honor,  and 
immediately  answered  by  herself." 


FAIR   MORNING  IS  ON  THE   HARBOIL 
By  Jambs  H.  Moesb. 

Faib  momliig  is  on  the  harbor, 

And  morning  on  the  bay; 
And  the  boats  that  were  lying  at  anchor 

Now  silently  steal  away. 

No  wind  In  the  sail  to  bear  them— 

They  drift  with  the  tide  afar; 
Till  they  enter  the  outer  karbor 

And  silently  cross  the  bar. 

It  may  be  the  skipper  is  sleeping, 

He  sits  at  the  rudder  so  still; 
It  may  be  the  skipper  is  thinking 

Of  his  young  wife  on  the  hill. 

She  wastes  no  moment  in  sighing^ 

With  day  her  labors  begin ; 
Wide  open  she  flings  the  shutters 

To  let  the  still  sunshine  in. 

She  pauses  only  an  instant 

To  look  at  tlie  steel-gray  dew, 
From  that  to  the  roeebush  glances, 

Where  it  sparkles  fresh  and  new. 

And  down  the  slope  to  this  harbor, 

And  over  the  harbor  afar; 
For  her  dear  little  heart  with  the  skipper 

Is  Just  now  crossing  the  bar. 

"God  bless  herl**  the  skipper  is  saying. 

"  God  bless  him  I"  the  wife  returns ; 
Thus  each  for  the  other  is  praying. 

While  each  for  the  other  yearns. 


A  FRENCH  JUGE  DE  PAIX. 

The  small  proprietor  in  this  part  of  France  is  always 
adding  by  purchase  to  his  little  domain— «  plot  here,  a 
field  there ;  and  the  limitations  are  difficult  to  settle. 
Sometimes  the  women  squabble,  and  very  stormy  and 
often  ludicrous  scenes  take  place  in  this  little  Court  of 
Justice.  Village  termagants  are  brought  by  each  other 
before  the  judge,  who,  amid  lively  gesticulationfl  and 
vociferated  epithets,  is  obliged  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  is  in  the  wrong.  Hard  as  it  is  to  administer  justice 
in  such  cases,  it  is  harder  still  to  maintain  gravity.  No 
matter  what  happens,  the  Juge  de  Paix  must  remain 
solemnity  itself.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  law  represented  in  his  person  is  invariably 
respected.  No  matter  how  disorderly  the  offender  or  how 
violent  the  disputants,  the  simple  <*You  can  x^tire,*' of 
the  Juge  de  Paix  is  sufficient  It  is  very  rare,  indeed, 
that  the  services  of  the  gendarme  are  called  in.  What  a 
study  for  an  artist,  this  shrewd  old  farmer  in  blue  blouse 
to-day  pleading  his  own  cause !  The  matter  of  dispute 
is  a  certain  contract,  and  he  is  there  to  show  that  the 
other  contracting  party  has  failed  in  his  obligation. 
His  keen,  vivacious  eyes  and  weather-beaten  face  show 
extraordinary  variety  of  expression.  Now  he  gloats  over 
the  assurance  that  he  has  carried  his  point  and  oonvinoed 
the  judge.     Now  he  exhibits  a  surprise  almost  withttiag 
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9i  finding  lumaelf  imperfeotlj  nnderstood.  The  ground 
is  gone  over  again  and  again  with  renewed  vehemenoe 
and  animaiiony  the  indge  and  his  coadjutors  listening 
patiently.  At  last  he  is  requested  to  listen  in  turn  i  the 
judge  simply  bidding  him  to  appear  with  certain  docu- 
ments at  fhe  next  sitting,  when  the  rerdiot  of  the  law  will 
be  awarded.  With  a  parting  burst  of  oratory  deliyered 
to  the  audience,  and  CTidently  sure  of  triumphing  in  the 
end,  the  picturesque  old  fellow  takes  his  departure. 
The  politeness  testified  on  both  sides  at  the  sdcmoes  is 
very  pleasant  to  witness. 

Next  stand  up  two  disputants  who  cannot  agree  about 
the  boundary-marks  of  their  respective  possessions— one 
a  grave,  middle-aged  man  of  few  words  ;  the  other, 
jonng,  smart,  and  ready  to  say  on  his  own  behalf  all  and 
more  than  the  judge  has  time  or  patience  to  listen  to. 
The  affidr  is  promptly  disposed  of ;  on  that  day  fort- 
night, at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  two  disput- 
ants are  to  appear  with  their  title  deeds  on  the  con- 
tested border-land,  and  the  rival  claims  will  straightway 
be  adjusted  by  the  judge  in  person. 

These  instances  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  functions  of 
B  Juge  de  Paix,  which  are  strictly  defined.  His  mission, 
as  defined  by  the  Code,  is  to  judge,  conciliate  and  assist. 
Each  canton  has  this  rural  magistrate,  whose  authority 
extends  also  oter  criminal  cases  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Thus,  he  can  sentence  offenders  to  short  terms  of  im- 
prisonment, and  to  fines  not  exceeding  200  francs  ($40), 
the  next  stage  in  administration  being  the  Tribunal  Cor- 
rectiannd  of  the  Arrondissement.  In  cases  of  burglary, 
murder,  suicide,  accident  or  arson,  the  Juge  de  Paix  is 
immediately  summoned  to  the  scene  to  inrestigate 
matters  and  take  evidence.  It  is  he,  also,  who  sets  the 
seals  upon  the  papers  of  defunct  persons ;  who  repre- 
sents the  law  at  these  "  conaeils  de  famille,'*  or  family  con- 
claves, a  useful  institution,  and,  in  fine,  acts  as  mediator 
generally  in  matters  of  dcnnestic  as  well  as  civic  dispute. 

The  appointment  of  these  rural  magistrates  is  made 
by  the  stats.  The  stipends  are  small,  three  or  four  thou- 
sand francs  yeady,  with  a  small  retiring  pension  at  sixty. 
Nor  do  honors  and  promotions  await  this  humble  in- 
terpreter of  the  law.  He  may  rise  to  the  first  rank  in 
this  capacity,  but  higher  lis  cannot  go.  Yet  neither  his 
modest  position  nor  simple  scale  of  life  humiliate  him 
in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors.  Provided  he  fulfills  his 
duty  in  an  intdUgenig  amiable  and  conscientious  spirit, 
he  is  universally  xcn^Mcted.  And  if  none  of  the  brilliant 
pnses  of  life  fall  to  bis  share^  he  at  least  can  lead  a  quiet 
existanoe  in  the  enjoyment  of  fireside  happiness.  No 
BTunier,  peaeofuller  home  ha^  I  seen  in  France  than 
that  of  the  Juge  de  Paix. 


A  QUAINT  WEDDING  GAME. 

A  aoroob&B  aaniage  custom  prevails  amongst  the 
Fienob  Ganadiaas  at  O^  de  BeauprS,  north  of  Quebec. 
After  the  aMmxng  manage  service  in  the  church,  the 
bridal  party  aaake  a  tour  of  calls  upon  relatives  and 
frieadi  during  the  day,  and  then  return  again  to  church 
for  TOspera. 

Before  the  svening  danoe  at  the  bride*s  new  home 
comes  the  supper.  When  the  company  rise  from  the 
taUe,  the  bride  keeps  her  seat,  and  some  one  asks  with 
great  dignity  : 

"Why  does  madame  wait?  Is  she  so  soon  in  bad 
grace?" 

She  replies : 

"  Somebody  has  stolen  my  slipper  ;  I  can't  walk." 

Then  they  carry  her,  chair  and  all,  into  the  middle  of 


the  room,  while  a  loud  knocking  announces  a  grotesque 
ragged  vender  of  boots  and  shoes.  He  kneels  before  the 
slipperless  bride,  and  tries  on  a  long  succession  of  old 
boots  and  shoes  of  every  variety  and  size,  until  at  last 
he  finds  her  missing  shoe.  The  groom  redeems  it  for  a 
good  price,  which  is  spent  in  treating  the  company. 
If  the  groom  is  not  watchful,  they  steal  her  hat  and 
doak,  which  he  redeems  in  the  same  way  ;  and  they 
have  been  known  to  steal  the  bride,  for  whom  there 
must  be  liberal  pay. 


A  WITTY  BEPLT. 

A  OEBTAiN  nobleman  of  wit  and  eminence,  whose 
fti&erland  was  not  on  the  English  side  of  the  Irish 
Channel,  sent  a  communication  to  a  brother  peer,  well- 
advanced  in  life,  with  whom  he  chanced  to  have  some 
business  transactions,  and  who  was  at  the  time  a  resi- 
dent in  Dublin. 

In  reply  he  received  an  intimation  that  the  matter  in 
question  could  not  receive  his  lordship's  attention  at 
present,  in  consequence  of  his  approaching  marriage 
and  his  departure  within  a  day  or  two  for  Bray,  where 
it  was  his  intention  to  pass  the  honeymoon.  In  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  joyful  news  the  following  reply  was 
sent :  **  My  dear  X.  :  "  Pray  make  no  apology.  I  con- 
gratulate you  most  heartily  on  the  step  you  are  about 
to  take.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  add  that  you  are 
going  to  bray.     Yours  very  sincerely,  Z." 


A  KOMANCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP 
BRUNSWICK. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  House  of  Brunswick 
was  divided  into  two  branches,  the  head  of  one  being 
Duke  George,  sovereign  of  Lunebourg.  At  his  death  he 
portioned  his  dominions  among  his  sons,  the  eldest  hav- 
ing the  principalities  of  Zell  and  Lunebourg,  and  the 
second  (G^rge  William)  those  of  Hanover  and  €k)ttingen. 
There  were  other  sons  who  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 
Duke  George  William  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  French 
lady,  Mademoiselle  El^onore  d'Olbreose,  who  was  maid 
of  honor  to  the  Princess  of  Tarente,  and  whom  he  met  at 
times  both  in  Germany  and  in  Holland.  Mademoiselle 
d*01breuse  was  herself  of  an  old  French  family  of  repute, 
and  being  moreover  possessed  of  amiable  qualities,  some 
of  George  William*s  most  fastidious  oonneotioais  in  the 
Brunswick  family  agreed  that  there  should  be  oelebrated 
a  "  morganatic  "  marriage.  This  accordingly  to(^  piaee ; 
but  in  due  time,  the  early  affection  between  the  couple 
continuing  to  subsist,  a  more  formal  oeremony  sujMiBeded 
the  *'  left-handed  "  one  ;  and,  when  George  "^raiiam  had, 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  suoceeded  to  the  prind- 
pality  of  Zell,  the  duchess  thereof  was  a  personage  whom 
even  Louis  le  Grand  would  address  occasionally  as  **  My 
cousin." 

Mademoiselle  d'Olbreuse,  so  introduced  to  the  his- 
toric page,  was  by  the  course  of  events  destined  to  be 
grandmother  of  two  kings — ^the  one,  George  IL  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  other,  Frederick  IL  of  Prussia.  Oonsidering, 
as  we  now  may,  this  remarkable  streak  of  history,  and 
the  lines  whence  come  the  present  heads  both  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Germany,  the  reflective  reader  may  be  apt 
to  thpk  of  the  descendants  of  this  lady's  maid  to  a 
princess,  as  Macbeth  did  of  the  shadows  before  him, 
**  Will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?"  But 
much  more  of  romance  remains  to  be  pointed  out  in  this 
historical  episode.  In  1666,  El^nore  d*01breuse  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter,  who  was  named  Sophia  Dorothea, 
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and  was  married  in  1682  to  her  cohbui  George  LoniB, 
electoral  Prince  of  Hanover.  She  was  now  Princess  of 
Zell,  bj  the  more  formid  union  of  her  parents,  after  the 
**  morganatic  "  ceremony.  The  electoral  prince  eventu- 
allj  came  to  the  throne  of  England  as  George  I.,  and  the 


son  of  Sophia  Dorothea  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  as  George  IL  But  the  married  life  of  Sophia 
Dorothea  had  been  a  yer  j  nnhappj^  one.  She  was  neg- 
lected bj  her  hasband,  and  had  enemies  at  court,  who 
appear  to  have  laid  a  trap  for  her ;  and  on  the  visit  to 
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Hanover  of  a  celebrated  gallant  of  the  time,  the  Saxon 
Connt  Koenigsmark,  they  spread  the  notion  that  he  \?as 
too  attentive  to  the  princess.  The  women  aronnd  her, 
Trho  were  mnch  more  devoted  to  her  husband's  interests 
than  to  her  own,  induced  her  to  consent  that  Koenigs- 
mark should  kiss  her  hand  before  his  departure,  and 
introduced  him  to  her  bedroom  for  that  purpose.  But 
from  the  moment  he  left  the  apartment,  he  disappeared. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  by  his  relatives,  and  by  several 
of  the  German  courts,  for  Koenigsmark  was  a  man  of  some 
importance  in  his  own  country  ;  but  nothing  was  ascer- 
tained respecting  him.  Koenigsmark  was  strangled  as  he 
left  the  princess's  apartment,  but  it  was  not  known  what 
became  of  him  until  the  death  of  George  I.  Then, 
writes  Walpole,  "  on  his  son,  the  new  King's  first  journey 
to  Hanover,  some  alterations  in  the  palace  being  ordered 
by  him,  the  body  of  Koenigsmark  was  discovered  under 


and  silver  ;  but  two  simple  lead  coffius  are  there  also, 
without  ornament  or  description  of  any  kind,  and  "  when 
a  visitor  descends  into  the  vaults,  he  scarcely  notices  the 
magnificent  sepulchres  in  the  gloomy  archway.  He  goes 
straight  to  those  two  modest  coffins,  which  recall  such 
bitter  sufferings.  He  knows  that  there  sleep  the  mother 
and  grandmother  of  kings." 


THE    PETERHOFR 

Tms  palace  is  intimately  associated  with  the  imperial 
fortunes  of  Russia,  for  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  strange 
founder  of  that  country's  greatness,  Peter  the  Great. 
After  sending  his  son  Alexis  to  the  grave  by  the  fearful 
tortures  used  to  compel  him  to  confess  his  treasonable 
acts,  Peter,  broken  in   spirits  by  remorse  and  by  the 
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the  floor  of  the  electoral  princess's  dressing-room.  The 
discovery  was  hushed  up  ;  George  n.  intrusted  the  secret 
to  his  wife,  Queen  Caroline,  who  told  it  to  my  father,'* 
George  n.,  he  also  adds,  loved  his  mother  as  much  as  he 
hated  his  father,  and  endeavored,  as  far  as  he  could,  to 
repair  the  injury  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  appa- 
rently innocent.  But  the  unhappy  princess  was  con- 
signed, immediately  after  these  occurrences,  to  the 
eeclosion,  or  imprisonment,  of  the  Chateau  d'Ahlden, 
where  she  remained  for  thirty  odd  years,  d}'ing  in  1726. 
Her  only  solace  during  that  period  was  an  active  corre- 
spondence with  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Zell,  who 
came  as  often  as  she  could  to  the  vicinity  of  the  chateau  ; 
but  the  demise  of  the  duchess,  in  1722,  preceded  only  by 
a  few  years  that  of  her  broken-hearted  daughter.  Such 
is  the  story  of  El^nore  d'Olbreuse  and  her  only  child — 
mothers  of  two  lines  of  kings.  In  the  vaults  at  Zell  rest 
both  mother  and  daughter.  The  sepulchres  there  of  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Guelph  are  resplendent  in  gold 


death  of  the  only  son  whom  Catharine  bore  him,  erected 
Peterhoff. 

It  is  twenty-four  miles  from  Petersburg,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  and  has  been  called,  appropriately,  the  **  Ver- 
sailles of  the  North,"  from  its  beautiful  fountains  and 
gardens.  The  palace,  built  on  an  elevation  of  sixty  feet, 
is  a  long,  yellow-stuccoed  building,  three  stories  high, 
with  white  pilasters  and  fiYQ  gilt  towers.  Great  rows  of 
trees  invite  you  to  their  shade,  and  clumps  of  orange- 
trees  and  beds  of  heliotrope  and  verbena  make  the  air 
fragrant.  The  interior  has  beautiful  tapestries,  with 
tables  and  vases  of  malachite  and  marble.  From  the 
palace  to  the  water  the  grounds  are  terraced  with  water- 
falls, as  picturesqne  as  anything  in  Europe.  The  Sam- 
son, a  colossal  bronze  figure,  tearing  the  jaws  of  a  lion, 
throws  water  80  feet  high,  and  from  it  to  the  sea  runs 
a  canal,  500  yards  long,  filled  with  fountains,  which 
throw  water  horizontally  and  vertically.  Before  the 
palace  is  a  Broad  flight  of  murble  steps,  and  on  each 
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8iJe,  marble  slabs,  over  which    the  water   pours   con- 
Btantlj. 

In  the  pretty  grounds,  we  sat  in  a  little  house  which 
Peter  built  so  that  he  might  look  out  upon  the  fleet 
moored  beneath  the  batteries  of  Cronstadt,  near-bj.  He 
loved  the  navy  his  hands  had  created.  Here  we  saw  his 
bed,  the  coverlet  given  bj  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
the  dressing-gown  by  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Here  is  the 
table  made  by  Peter  himself,  and  the  little  box  contain- 
ing the  parts  of  a  watch  which  he  had  taken  to  pieces. 
Close  by  is  a  low  Dutch  summer-house,  **  Monplaisir," 
where  he  often  slept,  and  where  his  dressing-gown,  night- 
cap and  slippers  are  shown  as  precious  relics.  In  the 
Hermitage,  near  the  water,  is  a  unique  room,  where  the 
dishes  descend  from  the  table  through  grooves  cut  in 
the  floor,  and  are  replaced  by  others  without  a  servant 
being  seen.  Here  is  the  carp-pond  where  the  fish  come 
up  to  be  fed  on  rye-flour  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  as 
they  did  in  Peter's  time. 

Some  Ave  years  after  Peter  had  built  this  lovely  home, 
disease  came  upon  him.  With  great  solemnity,  he  paused 
Catharine  to  be  proclaimed  his  successor ;  though  some 
of  the  nobles  suflered  torture  rather  than  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  a  woman.  One  day  he  flung  himself  to 
his  waist  in  water  to  save  a  boat  in  distress,  and  died 
soon  after,  at  fifty-three,  in  Catharine's  arms,  unable  to 
speak  or  write  his  last  wishes. 

Catharine  lived  but  two  years,  naming  the  son  of 
Alexis  as  her  successor.  He  reigned  three  years  only, 
dying  of  smallpox,  at  seventeen.  After  liim,  Anna,  the 
niece  of  Peter»  ruled  ten  years,  followed  by  his  only 
•daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  twenty  years  upon  the 
throne.  She  inherited  much  of  the  ability  of  her  father, 
encouraged  science  and  letters,  was  the  stanch  ally  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  so  defeated  Frederick  the  Great  in 
the  battle  of  Kiinersdorff,  only  3,000  men  being  left  out 
of  48,000,  that  he  determined  to  commit  suicide,  saying  : 
**  I  shall  never  survive  it  I  no  longer  see  any  rei^ources. 
I  think  all  is  lost.**  His  kingdom  was  saved  by  Eliza- 
beth's sudden  death. 

She,  too,  was  very  fond  of  Peterhoflf,  and  when  she 
wanted  leisure  and  comfort  by  the  sea,  used  to  come  here 
and  cook  her  own  dinner  in  "Monplaisir,**  where  her 
father  had  slept,  and  where  he  had  gathered  a  large 
number  of  I>utch  and  Flemish  pictures,  when  he  was 
learning  the  trade  of  shipbuilder.  In  the  palace  are 
many  curious  pictures  of  her  and  her  maids-of-honor. 
One  represents  her  on  horseback,  attended  by  a  negro 
runner. 

After  her  came  her  nephew,  the  grandson  of  Peter, 
called  Peter  IIL,  who,  after  a  profligate  life,  was  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  wife,  Catharine  the 
Great.  When  informed  of  her  rise  to  power,  she  hast- 
ened from  Peterhoff  in  a  peasant- wagon.  The  horse  fell 
dead,  and  she  was  obliged  to  reach  St.  Petersburg  on  foot. 
Four  days  after  this  her  husband  died  of  **  haemorrhoidal 
colic  flying  to  the  brain,**  it  was  said ;  but  he  was,  doubt- 
less, strangled,  with  Catharine's  knowledge. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  she  governed  Russia  with 
the  skill  and  ability  of  Peter  the  Great.  She  helped  to 
crush  Poland.  When  her  General,  Suwaroflf,  appeared 
before  Praga,  he  sent  seven  columns  of  Bussians  against 
it,  dressed  in  their  white  shirls  as  for  a  wedding.  The 
Poles  fought  like  heroes,  but  the  streets  were  covered 
with  corpses.  The  dead  numbered  12,000,  the  prisoners 
only  1,000.  He  wrote  to  the  Empress,  **  Blood  flows  in 
torrents.'*  Her  reply  was,  "Bravo,  Field-marshal  1  Hur- 
rah I  Praga  I  Suwaroff!*'  When  any  of  her  generals 
'-runk  from  war,  she  said :  "  The  Eomans  did  not  con- 


cern themselves  with  the  number  of  their  eneTnifiB,  '£hey 
only  asked,  '  Where  are  they  V  ^  She  carried  on  two 
bitter  wars  with  Turkey,  and  annexed  the  whole  ol  the 
Crimea.  Since  Ivan  the  Terrible  no  monarch  made  such 
vast  conquests.  She  expected  to  gain  Constantinople, 
named  her  son  Constantine,  and  put  on  one  of  the  gates 
to  Moscow,  "  Way  to  Constantinople,*' 

She  secularized  church  property,  a  reform  projected 
by  Peter  the  Great ;  offered  an  asylum  for  Moravians  and 
Jews,  whom  Elizabeth  had  expelled ;  built  an  immense 
foundling  asylum,  where  40,000  children  were  received 
during  her  reign  ;  sent  for  foreign  physicians  and  literati 
to  benefit  her  country  ;  corresponded  with  Voltaire  and 
the  other  learned  men  of  the  time  ;  wrote  several  books ; 
established  ^  remarkable  code  of  laws ;  foonded  200 
towns,  and  was  well  called  the  "Semiramis  of  the 
North.**  She  bought  immense  libraries,  made  the  ^*  Her- 
mitage** one  of  the  finest  repositories  of  art  in  the  world, 
and  beautified  Peterhoff  as  her  loved  place  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment. Here  is  her  "  Birch  Cottage,*'  thatehed  with 
straw,  where  formerly  every  room  was  hung  with  mir- 
rors to  give  it  an  appearance  of  gpreat  size  and  magni- 
ficence. In  one  room  of  the  palace  are  the  portraits  of 
over  eight  hundred  young  ladies,  made  for  the  Empress 
during  her  journey  through  fifty  Eussian  provinces. 
Brilliant,  yet  like  other  monarchs  of  the  day,  sensual, 
she  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  leaving  her  eountry 
powerful  among  tiie  nations.  Pk^ul,  her  son,  who  seems 
to  have  had  little  love  for  her,  was  soon  strangled  by  his 
Ministers  for  his  bad  oon'^uct.  His  palace,  which  cost 
18,000,000  rubles  and  required  5,000  workmen  to  build 
it,  is  now  used  for  an  engineering  school. 

His  son  Alexander  L  succeeded  him,  the  handsome 
soldier  who,  at  the  grave  of  Frederick  the  Great,  at  mid- 
night, in  the  presence  of  the  beautiful  Louise  of  Prussia, 
clasped  hands  with  her  husband  Frederick  William  ITT., 
and  swore  eternal  hatred  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Dar- 
ing his  reign  the  *'  Grande  Arm^  "  of  700.000  melted 
away  in  that  fearful  march  from  Moscow,  and  the  Czaz 
of  sLll  the  Bussias  entered  Paris  in  triumph. 

He  began  a  vast  system  of  public  education ;  he 
gpranted  a  constitution  to  poor  Poland  ;  he  welcomed  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  his  realm,  which 
soon  published  500,000  volumes ;  the  seeret  court  of 
police  was  abandoned ;  books  and  papers  entered  Bussia 
freely;  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  began  to  be 
talked  of,  and  Uie  world  turned  towwd  Alexsmder  L  as 
the  one  destined  to  deliver  his  country  from  despotism. 
He  lived  unostentaitiously,  traveling  over  his  vast  domain 
to  understand  how  he  could  aid  his  people.  ' 

At  last  his  overtaxed  mind  and  body  seemed  to  un- 
dergo an  entire  change.  He  became  gloomy  and  op- 
posed to  liberty  ;  the  secret  police  were  reinstated  and 
the  public  Press  put  under  surveillance.  The  death  of  a 
natural  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached — 
the  child  of  Madame  Nary shkine— and  a  fearful  inunda- 
tion of  St.  Petersburg  in  1824,  unsettled  the  Czar's  mind. 
As  he  brooded  over  the  past,  he  was  heard  to  say  :  "They 
may  say  what  they  like  of  me,  but  I  have  lived  and  will 
die  a  republican.  **  He  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth,  to  whose  affection  he  seemed  to  return 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

At  Peterhoff  may  be  seen  the  little  tables  and  benches 
with  which  he  played  when  a  boy,  for  Bussia  thinks 
tenderly  of  what  he  did  for  her  in  his  early  years. 

Constantine,  the  next  brother,  would  have  come  to  the 
throne,  but  for  a  love  affair.  He  had  been  married  tk 
seventeen  to  a  princess  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  after  a  flrr 
yeaxB  of  unhappinsss  she  laft  him  and  xetozned  to  < 
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many.  After  twenty  years  he  became  passionately  at- 
tached to  a  young  Polish  lady,  Johanna  Garondsinsha, 
obtained  a  diyorce  from  his  wife,  and  married  her.  In 
order  to  do  this,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Greek 
Church,  he  must  renounce  his  crown.  He  begged  his 
brother  to  release  him  from  his  heirship  to  the  throne, 
and  assisted  heartily  at  the  coronation  of  his  second 
brother,  Nicholas.  For  nine  years  love  seemed  to  be  of 
more  consequence  than  an  empire,  and,  soon  after  his 
death,  his  wife  followed,  broken-hearted.  History 
scarcely  furnishes  a  parallel  to  this  willing  sacrifice  of 
a  throne  for  love. 

Nicholas  L,  the  handsomest  man  in  all  Europe,  be- 
came Czar  in  1825.  With  the  strongest  of  wills  and  the 
coldest  of  hearts,  he  quelled  insurrections  with  the  hand 
of  a  despot.  He  restored  capital  punishment,  which 
had  been  abolished  by  Elizabeth,  and  had  five  leaders  in 
liberalism  put  to  death.  When  the  rope  broke  which 
held  the  poet  Bileyeff  and  the  multitude  could  not  bear 
his  agony,  the  governor-general  sent  to  the  Emperor  for 
instructions.  "Take  a  stronger  rope  and  proceed  with 
the  execution,"  was  the  response.  Poland  was  held  in 
subjection,  the  Jews  persecuted,  and  the  Hungarians 
emahed  from  Austria  by  the  aid  of  Eussian  soldiers.  He 
had  married  at  twenty-one  the  courtly  daughter  of  Louise 
of  Prussia,  Charlotte,  the  sister  of  Emperor  William  of 
Germany.  She  was  well-nigh  as  cold  as  her  majestic 
husband.  He  was  treated  as  a  demi-god,  and  to  none 
did  he  unbend  save  to  Charlotte. 

At  PeterhoflF,  with  his  family  of  four  sons  and  three 
daughters  around  him,  Nicholas  seemed  to  be  the 
man  rather  than  the  monarch.  He  celebrated  Charlotte's 
birthdays  with  f4tes.  He  amused  his  court  by  telling 
his  corps  of  pages  to  "storm  the  cascades,"  which  was 
to  dash  through  the  fountains,  often  knocked  over  by  the 
force  of  the  water,  when  he  who  reached  the  top  of  the 
steps  first  would  receive  a  prize  from  the  Emperor's  own 
hands.  Here  is  his  telescope,  through  which  he  watched 
his  fleet  Here,  during  the  absence  of  Charlotte,  he 
built  a  peasant's  hut,  as  in  their  travels  she  had  ex- 
pressed her  admiration  for  one.  Upon  her  return  he 
dressed  in  peasant's  clothes,  met  her  and  led  her  to  the 
hut,  assuring  her  that  both  it  and  the  builder  were  hers 
for  ever.  The  delicate  womaa  was  wellnigh  overcome 
by  this  touching  manifestation  of  affection.  When  she 
was  ill  at  Home  he  traveled  thither  incognito^  that  he 
might  give  her  joy  by  the  surprise. 

To  gain  Constantinople  was  the  ambition  of  Nicholas. 
The  r^ult  was  the  Crimean  War,  when  he  fought  Eng- 
land and  France  with  Turkey,  and  was  defeated.  The 
losses  hastened  his  death.  The  country  had  become  dis- 
satisfied, and  urged  for  liberal  reforms.  As  he  lay  on  his 
camp-bed  of  hay,  covered  with  his  cloak,  he  said  :  "My 
successor  may  do  what  he  will.  I  cannot  change." 
Then  he  dictated  this  dispatch  to  all  the  large  towns  of 
Bnssia,  "The  Emperor  is  dying,"  said  good-by  to  each 
member  of  his  family,  and  blessed  them  all. 

Charlotte  said  :  "  Oh,  God,  could  I  not  die  with  you  ?" 
He  replied :  "You  must  live  for  them,"  and  turning  to 
Alexander,  his  son,  he  said  :  "My  desire  was  to  labor  till 
I  could  leave  you  the  Empire  thoroughly  organized,  pro- 
tected, freed  from  all  danger  without,  completely  tran- 
quil and  happy  ;  but  you  see  at  what  a  time  and  under 
what  circumstonoes  I  die.  The  burden  will  be  heavy. 
I  have  always  prayed  for  Russia  and  for  you  all.  There, 
also,  I  will  pray  for  you.  Do  you  remain  always,  as 
hitherto,  closely  united  by  family  love."  Calling  for  the 
lady-in-waiting  to  Charlotte,  he  said  :  "I  fear  I  have  not 
Buffidanily  thanked  you  for  the  care  you  took  of  the 


Empress  when  she  was  last  ilL  Be  to  her  what  you 
have  been  in  my  lifetime,  and  salute  my  beautiful  Peter- 
hoff  the  first  time  you  go  there  with  her. "  He  died  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  the  hand  of  Charlotte,  and  in  the  other 
that  of  Alexander.  Even  at  the  last  he  could  not  forget 
"beautiful  PeterhoE" 

Alexander  n.  came  to  the  Empire  in  troubled  times. 
With  the  gentleness  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was 
ardently  attached,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation  of  Bussia.  He  removed  the  censor- 
ship from  the  Press,  and  began  to  prepare  for  one  of  the 
grandest  acts  in  history,  the  emancipation  of  23,000,000 
serfs.  These  peasants  had  been  bought  and  sold  with 
the  land,  and  were  as  truly  slaves  as  the  colored  race  be- 
fore our  Civil  War.  Dreadful  abuses  had  crept  in.  One 
woman  had  killed,  through  various  tortures,  nearly  one 
hundred  of  her  slaves.  Through  Alexander  the  Govern- 
ment bought  the  land  of  the  owners,  mostly  nobles, 
paying  four-fifths  of  the  sum  at  which  the  acres  were 
valued  (8500,000,000),  and  letting  the  peasants  pay  one- 
fifth.  The  serfs  agreed  to  pay  six  per  cent,  for  forty-nine 
years  to  the  Government,  for  money  advanced.  In 
twenty  years  the  serfs  in  all  have  bought  from  their 
masters  80,000,000  acres,  valued  at  nearly  $500,000,000. 
A  great  revolution  was  thus  effected,  and  the  actual 
tillers  of  the  soil  became  its  owners. 

As  the  years  went  by,  Alexander  IL  grew  conservative 
and  gloomy.  He  lived  openly  with  Princess  Dolgouriki, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children,  thus  estranging  the 
affections  of  his  wife  and  legitimate  children.  Nihilism 
had  greatly  increased,  especially  among  the  educated.  Its 
advocates  demanded  freedom  of  the  Press,  of  speech,  of 
public  meetings,  and  of  political  representation,  with  a 
Constitution.  In  vain  the  Emperor  was  warned  that  if  he 
did  not  give  a  Constitution  he  must  die.  Several  times 
his  life  was  attempted.  He  was  fired  at  four  times  in 
the  palace  at  St»  Petersburg.  Dynamite  exploded  on  the 
Moscow  Bailroad,  destroying  the  baggage-cars  instead  of 
the  royal  train,  for  which  it  was  intended.  In  1880,  the 
Winter  Palace  was  nearly  destroyed  by  dynamite  in  the 
cellar,  the  Czar  and  his  daughter  being  saved  only  by 
their  coming  to  the  dining-room  later  than  was  expected. 
Still,  the  Emperor  could  not  bring  himself  to  be  more 
liberal  with  his  people. 

The  fatal  hour  came  at  last  March  13th,  1880,  the 
Czar  had  been  viewing  the  marine  corps.  On  his  return 
a  bomb  was  thrown  behind  his  carriage,  and  he  at  once 
stepped  out  to  see  if  any  of  his  aids  were  injured.  A 
second  bomb  was  immediately  thrown  at  his  feet,  which 
exploded,  so  mutilating  his  body  that  he  died  in  two  hours. 
The  man  who  threw  the  bomb  perished  at  the  same  time, 
while  the  planners  of  the  deed,  Sophie  PeroflGskaja,  a  lady 
of  noble  birth,  and  Jeliaboff,  a  peasant,  were  publicly 
hanged.  While  the  world  wsis  horrified  at  the  assas- 
sinatioD,  it  could  not  look  with  much  favor  upon  abso- 
lutism in  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century. 

A  chapel  is  erected  on  the  spot  where  Alexander  fell, 
and  here  we  saw  the  faithful,  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
praying  before  the  lighted  candles  and  contributing  to 
the  church. 

When  Alexander  m.  came  to  the  throne  it  was  con- 
fidently hoped  that  he  would  grant  the  long-waiting  peo- 
ple a  Constitution,  but  it  has  not  been  done.  He  retired 
for  months  to  his  Summer  palaces,  at  Gkitchina  and 
Peterhoff,  well  guarded  by  his  army ;  but  finally,  it  is 
said,  by  the  advice  of  Emperor  William,  his  great-uncle, 
he  has  mingled  with  his  subjects.  We  frequently  saw  him 
riding  with  Dagmar,  his  wife,  a  slight  and  sweet-faced 
woman~<iuit6  like  her  sister,  the  Pzinoess  of  Wales.  She 
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^as  the  affi- 
anced of  his 
elder  brother^ 
who  died,  and 
promised  him 
on  his  death- 
bed that  she 
would  marry 
Alexander  HL 
She  is  said  to 
be  well  versed 
in  politics,  and 
doubtless  to 
her  and  Alex- 
andra of  Eng- 
land, peace 
has  been  made 
possible  for  so 
long  between 
these  rival 
nations. 

Alexander 
was  crowned 
at  Moscow, 
May  27th,  1882, 
with  great 
splendor.  The 
sum  appropri- 
ated for  the 
festival  was 
6,500,000  ru- 
bles. The  Czar 
entered  the 
city  oh  a  white 
charger.  He 
received  the 
iron  crown 
from  the  hand 
of  the  metro- 
politan,  or 
head  priest, 
and  placed  it 
upon  his  own 
head,  being 
anointed  with 
holy  oil,  after 
which  he 
crowned  Dag- 
mar,  and  both 
appeared  in 
their  gorgeous 
robes  before 
the  assembled 
thou  sands. 
For  a  week  the 
nation  gave 
itself  up  to 
festivities. 
Great  care  was 
taken  against 
explosives,  the 
populace 
being  forbid- 
den even  to 
throw  up  their 
hats,  lest  they 
contain  bombs. 
The  prettiest 
feature  of  the 
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coiODAtion  was 
the  riding  be- 
si  d  e  her 
mother  of  litde 
Xenia,  their 
youn  gest 
child,  in  iAi& 
procession, 
and  her  throw- 
ing kisses  to 
the  people. 
Peterhoff  to- 
day is  the 
abode  of  a 
united  and 
apparently 
devoted  fa- 
mily. Dagmar 
has  influenced 
her  warlike 
husband  to 
love  literatore 
and  refine- 
ment, and  is 
bringing  up 
their  oldest 
son,  Nicholas, 
to  be,  it  is 
hoped,  an 
honor  to  his 
country.  I 
have  seen  her 
riding  in  Rus- 
sia, dressed  in 
a  gray  suit 
and  English 
walking-  hat, 
bowing  grace- 
fully, unat- 
tended save  by 
her  driver. 


S  u  o  G  s  B  8 
seems  to  be 
that  which 
forms  the  dis- 
tinction  be- 
tween oonfi- 
dence  and 
conceit  Ijord 
Nelson,  when 
young,  was 
piqued  at  not 
being  noticed 
in  a  certain 
paragraph  of 
the  news- 
papers of  the 
d  ay  which 
detidled  an  ac- 
tion wherein 
he  had  assist- 
ed. •  *  B  n  t 
never  mind," 
said  he;  «'I 
^  will  one  day 
inTti^eH  by  vjO^^v©  »  gaaetto 
pREBBorr  oAsimr.— BT  pbof.  AXTOKOiMnr.  of  my  own.** 
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Ok  tlifi  Imh  Coast,  not  niaay  mile.s  from  the  month 
of  Queenwtown  Harbor,  tliere  ia  a  little  bay,  too  innig- 
nificant  ami  rock-liidilen  to  be  noticed  on  ftnv  ma|i,  or 
named  in  any  guide-book,  but  Bogey *s  Bite,  as  it  in 
called  ill  local  parlnnco,  is  of  pfreat  -importunes  and 
dignity  in  tlie  oi>inion  of  tho  people  living  iti  tlio 
half-dozen  cabins  on  its  shore. 

The  Bite  lias  good  Biirf-batliing  and  fiahing,  and  re* 
markably  fine  specimens  of  «ea- anemones,  and  other 
water-uoiiderR  are  fonnd  near  its  wave -worn  rock^.  On 
a  lonely  hill,  oyerlooking  the  sea,  the  mins  of  a  monas- 
tery stand — St.  Wilibald's — with  a  pillar  tower  beside 
ibem  looking  down  in  pity  and  wonder  on  the  work  of 

YAXXIL.  No.  4-28. 


THE  DBATH*S-BSAD  MOTB.  — "  IN  A  MOMENT  MOBB  THE  GRAY 
OLD  B(7INS  WBSB  DESEBTBD,  BATE  VOB  A  OIBL  IN  A  WHITE 
DRESS,  LIKE  A  SPIRIT  IN  HER  DELICATE,  PALE  BEAUTT.  AND 
IN  THE  EAOER,  SORROWFUL  LOOK  IN  HBB  DARK  EYBs/' 
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mediaeval  builders,  which  falls  under  the  pressure  of  a 
few  paltry  centuries,  while  it  has  stood  intact  since  the 
days  when  the  world  was  yonng. 

*'  In  mystic  file,  through  the  isle,  they  lift  their  heads  sublime. 
These  gray  old  pillar  temples,  these  conquerors  of  time  1 
Here  blazed  the  sacred  fire,  and,  when  the  sun  was  gone. 
As  a  stAF  from  afar  to  the  travder  it  shone, 
And  the  warm  blood  of  the  viotim  have  these  gray  old  tem- 
ples drunk. 
And  the  death-song  of  the  Druid  and  the  matin  of  the  monk." 

Molly  Qnilter  was  a  magnate  at  Bogey's  Bite;  she 
owned  the  best  cottage,  which  had  been  given  the  prond 
appellation  of  Neptune's  Villa,  and  she  took  Summer 
lodgers — the  plural  number  to  be  reckoned  from  year  to 
year  only,  as  she  could  accommodate  but  one  at  a  time. 

Neptune's  Villa  was  a  picturesque,  attractive-looking 
little  nest ;  it  had  a  flourishing  crop  of  daisies  and  dan- 
delions growing  in  the  rich  brown  thatch  of  its  roof ;  the 
stucco-covered  walls  were  tinted  a  pale  blush-color,  over 
which  ivy  and  red-belled  fuchsia  climbed  and  swarmed 
till  they  clutched  the  thatch  and  hobnobbed  with  its  nod- 
ding, white  and  yellow  posies.  A  sapphire-blue  lobelia 
hung  like  a  gauze  net  from  a  tiny  window  in  the  gable, 
a  great  scarlet  splash  of  geraniums  flamed  upon  the  bit 
of  grass  before  the  door,  and  all  grew  and  flourished 
without  other  care  or  encouragement  than  that  given  by 
the  sunshine  and  soft  rains.  The  one  guest  chamber  was 
resplendent  with  highly  colored  pictures  of  assorted 
saints,  wonders  in  white  crochet  upon  the  table  and 
chairs,  a  knitted  counterpane,  into  which  Molly's  de* 
funct  sister  had  woven  three  years  of  her  leisure  hours, 
and  pillows  stuffed  with  ''real  live  goose  -  feathers, 
your  honor." 

Molly's  lodger  for  the  hot  weeks  in  the  year  of  grace, 
1886,  was  a  tall,  fair  Englishman,  with  a  big  blonde 
mustache  and  a  fine  poise  of  shoulder  that  bespoke 
military  training. 

"That's  the  real  gintleman  !"  Molly  often  exclaimed, 
enthusiastically,  looking  after  him  as  he  set  out  of  a 
morning,  with  his  flshing-rod  carried  by  a  bare-footed 
urchin,  "  one  of  the  right  sort  as  never  takes  back 
an  odd  shillin*s  change  out  of  a  sovereign." 

Howard  Tracy  had  youth,  talents,  money,  and  "un- 
questionable good  looks,  and,  withal,  he  believed  himself 
the  most  unhappy  wretch  on  the  lace  of  the  globe.  A 
woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  misery,  of  course — the 
prettiest,  sweetest  girl  in  all  the  world,  though  she  had 
thrown  him  over  and  broken  his  heart  for  an  unexplained 
whim.  He  fondly  hoped  that  he  would  pine  away  and 
die  of  this  heart-wound,  and  thus  awaken  her  sympathy 
and  possible  repentance  when  it  was  too  late,  since  he 
could  not  have  her  love.  Outwardly  the  disease  had,  as 
yet,  wrought  no  great  havoc  ;  for  Dora  Trescot's  victim 
looked  strong  and  robust. 

Mr.  Tracy  was,  in  truth,  very  unhappy,  and  found  the 
quiet  of  Bogey's  Bite  far  more  in  harmony  with  his  feel- 
ings than  the  racket  and  bustle  of  the  fashionable  resorts 
whither  his  friends  and  companions  had  betaken  them- 
selves. He  was  something  of  a  naturalist  and  concholo- 
gist,  and  found  amusement  and  instruction  dabbling  in 
the  waters  of  the  Bite,  and  exploring  the  adjacent  hills. 
Smoking  his  post- prandial  pipe  and  conjuring  the  vision 
of  a  lovely  girl's  face  with  large  dark  eyes  and  a  cloud  of 
soft  blonde  hair  out  of  the  smoke-wreaths,  he  was  inter- 
rupted in  this  bitter-sweet  pastime  by  the  entrance  of 
his  landlady.  In  one  hand  she  held  Tracy's  coat,  while 
the  other  was  closed  gingerly  over  the  top  of  a  coffee- 
cup,  and  woe  and  perplexity  were  depicted  upon  her 
usually  so  jolly  face. 


"Anything  gone  wrong,  Mrs.  Quilter  ?  I  haven't  seen 
you  look  so  distressed  since  Patsy  got  in  among  the 
cabbages." 

"  Indade,  an'  'tis  far  worse  than  the  loss  of  a  few  wormy 
cabbages  this  time,  your  honor.  The  heart  in  me  is  like 
a  stone.  Look  at  that,  sir,"  and  she  withdrew  the  sub- 
stantial hand  which  covered  the  cup,  revealing  a  large 
whitish-gray  moth,  with  black  spots  and  lines  upon  its 
head  and  wings  ;  a  species  which,  to  the  superstitious^ 
credulous  Irish  eye,  bears  a  strong  and  fatal  resemblance 
to  a  human  skull.  "A  death's-head  moth,  sir,  bad  luck 
to  it !  As  I  was  brushing  your  honor's  coat  five  minutes 
since,  I  found  the  evil-eyed  little  baste  on  the  tcont  of 
it.  Glory  be  to  g^oodness,  but  my  knees  is  weak  entirelj 
from  the  start  it  gave  me  !  Ah,  but  this  is  the  unlucky 
day,  and  no  mistake !" 

"Well,  well,  my  good  woman,  you  caught  him  before 
he  ate  holes  in  my  coat,  I  supi>ose  ?" 

"  Holes,  is  it,  your  honor  ?  And  do  you  think  it 
would  be  a  bit  of  a  hole  I'd  be  frettin'  about,  and  you  a 
rich  gintleman,  able  to  buy  a  coat  every  day  in  the  year, 
God  bless  you  ?  Arrah,  not  at  all ;  but  them  moths, 
bad  manners  to  them,  is  a  sign  of  great  misfortune  or 
death.  A  sure  sign,  sir,  as  I've  never  known  to  faiL  It 
was  near  the  second  buttonhole  on  l^e  left  side,  just 
above  your  heart,  sir.  Sure  the  fingw  of  Fate  is  point- 
ing at  you,  your  honor,  and  you  had  best  go  to  bed,  and 
stay  there  safe  the  rest  of  the  day.  I'll  serve  you  jour 
supper  there,  and  be  proud  to  do  it" 

"I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you' for  wishing  to  save 
me  firom  my  evil  fate,  Mrs.  Quilter,  but  I  must  have 
a  more  terrible  warning  than  that  fuszy  fellow  ini  the 
cup  to  keep  me  at  home  this  fine  afternoon.  I'm  off 
to  St.  Wilibald's  to  finish  my  sketcbes. " 

Mrs.  Quilter  saw  her  lodger  depart  with  great  reluct- 
ance and  a  renewal  of  her  dire  prophecy  ;  but  he,  being 
of  a  cooler,  less  fanciful  race  and  temperament,  went  on 
his  way  with  a  laugh  at  her  fears.  i 

After  a  half  hour's  climb  up  a  rough,  rarely-trodden 
path,  Tracy  found  himself  among  the  solitary  owl- 
haunted  ruins.  The  best  view  of  the  old  tower  was  to 
be  had  from  the  highest  point  of  the  monastery  wall 
still  left  standing,  which  was  to  be  reached  by  a  frag- 
mentary flight  of  steps,  and  a  strong  clutch  at  the  ivy, 
and  steady  foothold  upon  the  broken  masonry  where 
the  steps  ceased. 

Tracy  swung  himself  up  to  this  airy  perch  above  the 
"old,  bare,  ruined  choir,  where  late  the  sweet  birds 
sang,"  and  resumed  his  drawing.  His  work  was  veiy 
engrossing,  and  he  did  not  nolace  the  approaeh  to  this 
rarely  visited  spot  of  a  party  of  strangers.  The  sound 
of  their  voices  far  below  startled  him.  He  unwisely 
shifted  his  position  on  the  unstable  wall,  and  in  a 
moment  more  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell,  not  through 
to  the  sunken  pavement  of  the  church,  which  would 
have  been  certain  death,  but  to  a  ledge  ten  feet  or  more 
below,  where  the  strong  arms  of  the  centuries-old  ivy 
caught  and  held  him,  snug,  secure  and  hidden  as  a  babj 
owl  in  its  cradle.  He  was  ready  to  laugh  at  the  semi- 
ridiculous  position  in  which  he  found  himself,  till  a 
sharp  twinge  in  his  left  shoulder  proved  that  his  hasty 
descent  from  the  top  of  the  wall  had  not  been  as  easj 
as  he  had  at  first  supposed. 

"Confound  that  old  woman  and  her  death's-head 
moth.  I  believe  she  is  a  witch,  who  Uxs^w  quite 
plainly  the  pickle  I  was  going  to  get  into !  x^h^^r  If 
I  hadn't  better  oaU  some  of  these  newcomers  toUns 
rescue.  With  a  lame  arm  I  may  find  it  a  difficult  jftt^ 
swinging  myself  down  the  rest  of  the  way." 
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"  Oh,  Beatrice,  come  and  look  at  Brother  Somebody's 
tomb  with  a  swallow's  nest  perched  npon  his  stone 
ahonlders  instead  of  a  head  !"  cried  a  fresh,  girlish  voice, 
-which  electrified  Howard  Tracy,  hnng  in  his  ivy  net,  for 
it  was  Dora  Trescot  who  spoke.  His  had  been  the  mad- 
dening privilege  to  learn  every  tone  of  her  voice  beyond 
possibility  of  mistake.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
hepeqped  down  through  the  clustering  leaves  and  saw 
the  sweet-faced,  graceful  young  goddess  who  had  turned 
his  Bimshine  into  darkness  with  a  few  Hght  words. 

<<fiow  does  she  happen  to  be  at  St.  WiHbald's,  of  all 
plftces  in  the  world  ?*'  he  soliloquized.  "I  supposed  she 
was  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Oh,  I  remember,  she  told  me 
once  of  some  IxuAl  cousins  at  Aspen  Ghrove — ^that  is  not 
more  than  five  miles  distant  from  the  Bite — Beatrice 
Cromarty  in  particular,  whom  she  hoped  to  visit  some 
day.  Odd  that  fate  should  send  us  both  to  this  lonely 
little  spot  at  the  same  time — we,  who  might  better  let 
oceans  roll  between  us.'* 

*'  What  are  all  these  sticks  scattered  about,  Bee  ? 
See,  they  have  notches  out  in  them,  as  if  somebody 
wanted  to  remember  something,'*  Dora  continued. 

*'  You  shockingly  ignorant  little  heathen  !  Those  are 
praying^sticks,  twigs  and  small  branches  from  the  Holy 
Ash,  at  the  other  side  of  the  monastery — the  tree  to  which 
the  soldiers  hung  Brother  CyriL  The  faithful  say  their 
prayers  here  to  this  day,  cutting  a  notch  in  a  stick  for 
each  petition.  Some  of  the  sticks  are  very  old,  remnants 
of  the  monks*  devotions  before  the  place  fell  into  ruins." 

''Bee  hasn't  told  you  the  chief  virtue  of  Brother  Cyril's 
twigs,"  said  one  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  party.  "If  you 
break  off  a  fresh  branch  and  stand  here  in  the  nave 
alone,  saying  your  petition  to  Brother  Cyril,  he  will 
surely  grant  it ;  but  it  must  be  spoken  in  a  <dear,  fearless 
voice,  so  that  he  may  hear  through  the  heavy  stone  slab 
which  covers  him.  The  prayer  must  be  chronicled  by  a 
deep,  even  notch,  and  the  stick  laid  reverently  on  the 
old  fellow's  tomb.  All  these  rites  carefully  and  re- 
ligiously observed,  you  are  bound  to  have  your  most 
ardent  wish  gratified." 

"Nonsense,  Bob  ;  you  will  make  Dora  afraid  of  her 
own  shadow,  with  all  the  superstitious  stuff  you  pour 
into  her  too  willing  ears." 

"  I  tell  her  nothing  more  than  the  peasant-lore  which 
is  believed  by  thousands." 

"  Will  you  get  me  a  branch  of  the  famous  tree,  Bob  ? 
I  should  like  dearly  to  have  a  few  words  with  Brother 
CyriL" 

Bob  vanished,  93^  presently  returned  with  the  desired 
talisman. 

"  Now,  I  beg  of  you  that  you  all  withdraw  to  a  respect- 
ful distance— a  very  rei^^ectful  distance  ;  for  what  I  have 
to  say  to  the  holy  brother  is  quite  confidential,"  aaid 
Dora. 

"  We  will  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  tower  ;  that  is 
sorely  out  of  hearing  of  your  flirtation  with  the  sainted 
CvriL  Here  is  my  knife,  and  here  is  your  stick ;  mind 
you  don't  cut  your  fingers." 

In  a  moment  more  the  gray  old  ruins  were  deeerted, 
save  lor  a  girl  in  a  white  dress,  like  a  spirit  in  her  deli- 
cate, pale  beauty,  and  in  the  eager,  sorrowful  look  in  her 
great,  dark  eyes,  and  a  young  man  huddled  out  of  sight 
among  the  ivy,  midway  up  the  wall,  upon  a  broad  ledge 
which  had  supported  a  gallery  long  ago. 

Tracy,  on  this  perch,  had  suffered  much  of  the  guilty 

uneasiness  of  an  eavesdropper,  but  he  had  made  no  sign, 

as  he  was  strongly  averse  to  appearing  ridiculous  in 

Dora's  eyes,  or  accepting  assistance  from  the  hands  of 

,  her  friends.    If  he  were  really  wounded  it  would  be  a 


very  different  matter  ;  he  could  then  pose  as  an  interest- 
ing sufferer,  and  be  pitied  and  made  much  of  ;  as  it  was, 
they  would  all  laugh  at  him  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned.  He  would  lie  perdu  until  they  were  all  gone, 
and  trust  to  luck  for  getting  down  without  their  help. 
Dora's  message  to  Brother  Cyril  would  be  some  girlish 
bit  of  nonsense,  of  course,  to  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  not  be  dishonorable  to  listen. 

For  a  few  moments  the  place  was  silent  as  a  tomb ;  then 
these  words,  spoken  in  clear,  sweet  tones,  ascended  to  the 
astonished  ears  of  the  young  man  in  his  ivy  cradle  :  "  Oh, 
good,  kind  Brother  Cyril,  listen  to  my  prayer,  and  grant 
that  Howard  Tracy  may  some  day  know  that  I  spoke  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  as  my  heart  dictated.  If  he 
knew  the  truth  he  would  pity  me,  rather  than  be  angry. 
I  love  him.  Brother  Cyril,  and  it  is  cruel  to  think  that  he 
feels  only  bitterness  toward  me." 

Tracy,  behind  his  leafy  screen,  could  scarcely  restrain 
a  cry  of  delighted  surprise.  She  had  spoken  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  not  as  her  heart  dictated ;  she  loved  him 
still.  What  was  the  hateful  misxmderstanding  which  had 
reared  its  ugly  head  to  separate  them  ?  He  longed  to 
drop  down  at  the  feet  of  the  girl  who  had  made  this  con- 
fession, so  sweet  to  his  ears ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  so 
rudely  startle  her  in  that  lonely  place,  and  so  uncere- 
monious a  way  of  letting  her  know  that  her  words  had 
been  overheard  might  be  very  annoying — ^he  must  use 
more  finesse  in  regaining  his  lost  ground. 

In  another  moment  Dora  had  disappeared,  to  rejoin 
her  companions,  and  Tracy  could  hear  their  voices 
growing  fainter  in  the  distance  as  they  all  descended 
the  hill  together. 

"It  is  time  I  looked  about  me  for  some  safe  means 
of  getting  down  to  ierra-firma"  said  Tracy  to  himself. 
"  Ah  me,  my  shoulder  is  in  a  bad  way  I'* 

These  were  his  last  rational  sentiments  for  xaany  a 
long  hour,  for  in  looking  for  a  stout  twist  of  the  vine  to 
serve  as  a  ladder,  he  again  missed  his  footing  and  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  senseless  and  silent 
as  the  graven  image  upon  Brother  Cyril's  tomb. 

When  he  again  awoke  to  consciousness  he  was  lying 
in  his  bed  at  Neptune's  YiUa,  with  Mrs.  Quilter  bending 
anxiously  over  him. 

"  The  saints  be  praised,  he  isn't  dead  !"  exclaimed  that 
good  woman  ;  "  though  it's  badly  broken  and  bruised  he 
is,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  and  a  big  lump  of  ice  on  his 
head.  Faith,  sir,  and  didn't  I  tell  you  that  them  death's- 
head  moths  don't  give  a  body  a  warning  for  nothing. 
'Tis  a  mercy  you're  not  kilt  entirely,  for  'twas  a  big  one 
with  a  very  bad  look  in  its  eyes,  bad  luck  to  it  f 

"  Bother  the  moth.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,"  said 
Tracy,  feebly.  "I  missed  my  footing,  and  would  have 
come  to  grief  anyway,  moth  or  no  moth." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir.  I  knew  you  were  a  doomed  man 
when  you  went  out  this  afternoon  ;  and  as  you  were  so 
long  away,  I  sent  Teddy  for  you,  and  sure  enough  there 
you  lay  upon  the  stones,  dead  as  a  herring,  as  we  all 
thought ;  but  the  Holy  Mother  be  praised,  you're  not 
gone  yet,  sir  !" 

"  Do  you  know,  I  feel  very  grateful  to  that  moth,  Mrs. 
Quilter  ?  He  has  given  me  an  ugly  fall,  it  is  true,  but 
through  it  I  have  made  the  luckiest  discovery  posfuble." 

"More  ice,  Teddy  ;  it's  raving  he  is  again  ;  hear  him 
talking  about  being  in  luck,  with  a  broken  arm  and  a 
lump  on  his  head  as  big  as  my  two  fists." 

As  goon  as  he  could  hold  a  pen,  Tracy  wrote  a  note 
to  Miss  Dora  Trescot,  Aspen  Grove,  telling  her  of  his 
accident,  and  asking  permission  for  an  interview  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  go  out 
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Dora  answered  in  person,  full  of  surprise  at  hearing 
from  her  discarded  lover  in  that  retired  place,  and  over- 
flowing with  sympathy  at  his  misfortune. 

The  confession,  which  Howard  half  dreaded  to  make 
(that  he  had  been  listener  while  she  made  her  petition  to 
Brother  Cyril),  was  very  kindly  received  ;  in  fact,  these 
two  silly  children  found  disliking  and  forgetting  each 
other  very  nphill  work,  and  down  on  the  shining  sands 
of  the  Bite  they  renewed  their  lovers'  vows,  which  had 
been  so  rudely  shaken.  "But  why  did  you  send  me 
away,  Dora  ?  I*m  the  same  fellow,  no  better,  I  fear, 
than  before ;  and  now  you  are  kind  and  sweet  as  you 
were  before  that  hateful  time,  half  a  year  ago." 

"You  will  keep  it  a  secret  if  I  tell  you  my  reason  ?** 

"I  swear  to." 

"Uncle  Stephen,  who  had  the  care  of  your  sister 
Lanra's  money,  got  into  great  financial  difficulties,  and 
in  a  weak,  rash  moment  risked  your  sister's  fortune  in 
the  hope  of  righting  himself.  Things  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  at  one  time  ruin  for  him  and  Liaura  stared 
him  in  the  face.  I  knew  this,  but  I  dared  not  tell  you 
till  the  disgrace  to  our  family  was  certain.  I  therefore 
dismissed  you  on  some  silly  pretext.  I  have  forgotten 
what  reason  I  gave  for  breaking  off  our  engagement, 
and  tried  to  hide  my  misery  from  the  eyes  of  every  one. 
After  a  time  Uncle  Stephen  managed  to  right  himself 
with  the  world ;  the  crisis  was  past,  Laura's  money  was 
safe,  but  you  were  gone.  Oh,  those  were  terrible  days 
for  me;  but  the  clouds  are  all  dispersed  now." 

"  Blessings  on  Molly's  death's-head  moth  !"  exclaimed 
•Tracy,  fervently. 

On  his  wedding-day,  Howard  Tracy's  wife  gave  him  a 
scarf-pin  of  an  odd  device — a  clever  copy,  in  black  and 
white  onyx,  of  a  whitish-gray  moth  marked  with  black, 
which  Tracy  had  carefully  preserved  in  camphor. 

''It  looks  like  a  skull,"  people  said. 

**Tes,  it  is  snpposed  to  be  of  evil  omen,"  Tracy  re- 
plied ;  **  but  this  death's-head  moth  brought  me  my 
greatest  happiness." 
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FROM  PUTNEY  TO  RICHMOND. 
By  Noel  Ruthven. 
The  ordinary  American  tourist  seldom  leaves  "modem 
Babylon  "  save  for  a  run  down  to  Bichmond  to  do  a  Star 
and  Oarter  dinner  ;  to  Greenwich  to  do  a  Ship  or  Tra- 
falgar ditto,  or  to  the  Crystal  Palace  during  rose  time. 
Few,  alas,  very  few,  venture  as  far  as  Hampton  Court, 
and  not  one  in  ten  thousand  can  "  np  and  talk"  of  the 
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green  lanes  of  Willesden,  the  dimpled  beauties  of 
Chiselhurst  or  Dulwich,  or  the  bewitching  charms 
of  Strawberry  Hill  or  Twickenham  Ferry. 

The  ordinary  American  tourist  hies  to  Windsor,  Ox- 
ford, Brighton,  Stratford -on -Avon,  selecting  the  most 
rapid  expresses,  and  the  most  expensive  boetelries ; 
but  that  he  or  she,  especially  she,  with  her  dainty  little 
feet,  ever  pedestrianizes  the  wondronsly  qaaint  and 
ntterly  charming  places  that  nestle,  as  it  were,  nnder 
the  shadow  of  the  great  city,  I  am  absolalelj  pre- 
pared to  deny ;  but  that  that  good  hour  is  al  liand, 
consequent  upon  a  perusal  of  this  article,  I  am  equally 
prepared  to  assert. 

Let  my  tourist  and  I  sally  forth,  after  a  thoroughly 
English  breakfast  of  sole,  followed  by  broiled  kidney 
and  bacon,  with  the  attendant  scrumptions  muffin  and 
tea  worthy  of  Confucius  ;  let  ns  sally  forth,  I  say,  armed 
with  umbrellas—for  the  tight  little  island  lorc^  mois- 
ture ;  and  with  thick-soled  boots,  for  the  tight  little 
island  loveth  mud  —  and  hailing  that  most  sednctive 
of  vehicles  to  sightseers,  a  '*  tuppenny  bus,"  ride  on  the 
knifeboard  as  far  as — where  ?  Well,  let  ns  say  Fnlham. 
and  we  wQl  "  do  "  Putney,  reserving  Richmond,  '*  am- 
brosial Richmond,"  for  a  bonne  houche, 

I  need  not  dilate  here  on  the  sights  to  be  seen  from 
the  top  of  the  tuppenny  bus  as  it  trundles  np  Waterloo 
Place  through  Piccadilly,  Knightsbridge,  and  miles  of 
the  palaces  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand.  We  strike 
Fulham  ;  we  descend  at  a  ''  pnb,"  and  we  take  a  glass  of 
beer,  treating  the  cherry-visaged  dril#r,  who  tonches  his 
hat,  exclaiming,  *'Yer  'elths,  genlmen!"  Then  looking  to 
our  umbrellas,  as  wary  or  timid  travelers  examine  their 
lethal  weapons,  we  emerge  on  the  Thames,  and  on  a 
bridge  erected  to  supersede  a  ferry  mentioned  in  Dooms- 
day Book — a  ferry  that  yielded  an  annual  toll  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  twenty  shillings.  We  gaze  np 
the  river.  On  our  right,  embosomed  in  wondrous  old 
elms,  is  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  the  graves 
of  his  predecessors  of  hundreds  of  years  nnder  his  lord- 
ship's nose,  when,  silk-stockinged  and  aproned,  he  strolls 
down  id  the  river  to  compose  a  sermon,  or  work  np 
an  appetite,  for  an  Anglican  Episcopal  bishop's  is  strong 
on  turtle-fins  and  the  tawniest  of  x>ort  On  onr  left  is 
Putney,  smirking  Putney,  with  its  boat  -  honses,  and 
mansions,  and  villas,  and  public  houses.  Putney  and 
Fulham  look  at  each  other  across  the  silver  Thames 
with  the  quietness  becoming  two  sisters  who  had  '*seen 
a  thing  or  two  in  their  time. "  They  evidently  had  some 
motives  of  jealousy  in  Norman  times ;  or,  perhaps,  it 
proved  to  be  convenient,  in  order  to  prevent  any  further 
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raids  on  tlie  river  traffic,  to  give  both  manors  to  one  in- 
heritor. In  either  case  there  mnst  have  been  a  recon- 
ciliation of  a  serions  nature,  for  -when  the  two  churches 
were  built  they  were  made  alike.  And  a  very  sensible 
way  of  settling  such  foolish  rivalries  it  was.  Legends 
tell  that  two  sisters  built  them  both,  and,  **  to  show 
that  there  was  no  ill-feeling,''  built  them  similar.  The 
strategical  position  made  both  places  famous  in  the 
Civil  Wars,  but  of  that  more  by-and-by. 

'*I  was  bom  at  Putney,  in  the  County  of  Surrey," 
writes  Gibbon,  the  historian  of  the  *^  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Eoman  Empire,"  **in  the  year  1737.  The  union  to 
which  I  owe  my  birth  was  a  marriage  of  inclination  and 
esteem.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Porten,  a  merchant  of  London,  who  resided  in  a  house 


attempted.  The  shrewd  earl,  having  no  means  of  com- 
munication between  Putney  and  Fulham,  made  a  bridge 
of  boats,  and  constructed  forts  at  each  end  to  conceal  his 
operations.  These  forts  were  earthworks,  constructed  to 
look  like  rising  ground  when  viewed  down  the  river ; 
and  the  middle  of  the  elevation  had  an  opening  which 
admitted  the  ponton,  and  protected,  as  it  concealed,  the 
soldiers.  These  earthworks  were  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  so  late  as  1812.  The  ponton  erected  by  Fairfax  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  bridge  over  that  part  of  the  Thames, 
which  was  completed  in  1729  and  called  **  Walpole\s 
Lock,"  in  honor  of  the  great  Prime  Minister.  In  1757 
the  ice  got  hold  of  this  bridge  and ''nobbled"  one  of 
the  piers  just  as  a  coach-and-four  were  passing  over. 
At  the  Fox  and  Hounds  is  a  bill  for  breakfast  for  the 


▲T  PUTNEY, 


adjoining  to  the  bridge  and  churchyard,  where  I  passed 
many  happy  hours  of  my  childhood." 

Thomas  Cromwell,  afterward  Earl  of  Essex,  the  friend 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  Shakespeare  introduces  in  his 
play  of  **  Henry  VIII.,"  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  who 
dwelt  ''in  a  cottage  west  of  the  highway  leading  from 
Putney  to  the  Upper  Cate,  and  on  the  south  side  of  that 
from  Bichmond  to  Wandsworth,  which  was  the  sign  of 
the  Anchor."  It  is  said  that  as  *'  the  great  cardinal "  was 
going  up  Putney  Hill  on  his  road  to  Esher,  lie  received 
from  the  King's  messenger  the  ring  denoting  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  monarch's  favor. 

During  the  boisterous  times  of  the  civil  wars,  when 
Cromwell's  "crop-eared  curs"  were  for  smiting  love- 
locked  cavaliers  hip  and  thigh,  the  good  Lord  Essex, 
when  general  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  marched  into 
Fulham,  and  there  quartered  his  officers,  while  he  es'ab- 
lished  himself  at  Putney.  This  was  in  November,  1642, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Brentford.  The  Parlia- 
ment feared  that  after  the  victory  Charles  would  march 
to  London,  and  ordered  Essex  to  impede  such  progress  if 


Lord  Mayor  and  his  Court  of  Conservancy,  on  a  fine 
April  morning  in  1747. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  of  Conservancy  Dr., 
1747.  April  14  : 

To  Bread,  Butter  and  Ctuoese       -  -  - 

"  Sage  and  Radishes  -  -  -  - 

"  Cold  Tongues    -  -  -  -  - 

"  Lamb 

'•  Piokles  and  Anchovies  -  .  - 

"  Cool  Tankards         -  -  -  - 

**  Wine 

"  Chicken 

'*  Common  Hunt  (Putney  Heath,  Wimbledon)- 

"  Barge- master  -  -  -  . 

"  Water  BailifTs  Deputy  -  -  -  - 

"   Lord  Mayor's  Servants 

'*  Watermen  .  -  -  -  - 

"  Ringers         -  -  -  -  - 

•'  The  Poor  .  -  -  .  . 

"  Paper  ...  -  - 

"Ale  -  -  -  -  -  - 

"  Marshal's  Men         -       ^.-.,.       ,-;     (     'r\ 

"  The  Use  of  Room       -   ^iQitl^ed  b^  VnU 
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Cool  tankards  and  cold  tongaes  seem  to  have  been 
most  in  fttvor  with  the  worthy  conscript  Others.  To-day, 
when  his  lordship  and  conservators  go  a  swan-hopping 
in  a  gorgeously  gilded  barge,  which  they  do  once  a  year 
with  tonching  regularity,  turtle  and  champagne  are  to 
the  masthead,  and  a  beggarly  fiver  would  simply  go  no- 
where ;  not  even  to  Putney. 

And  lo  I  here  comes  the  barge,  towed  by  twelve  enor- 
mous horses,  lent  by  Barclay  &  Perkins,  the  brewers,  for 
the  occasion,  bedizened  with  ribbons  and  topknots,  like 
the  mules  that  lug  the  dead  horses  out  of  a  Spanish  bull- 
ring. My  tourist  and  I  hang  over  the  bridge  and  watch 
-^e  long,  gilded  boat  coming  toward  us,  while  strains  of 
music  are  mingled  with  the  crackings  of  whips,  shouts  of 
postilions  and  the  cheers  of  the  unwashed,  who  keep  up 
on  the  banks  with  the  gallant  equipage.  Carved  and  gilt 
as  the  gondola  from  which  the  Doge  of  Venice  wedded 
the  Adriatic,  is  the  Corporation  barge— rich,  magnifi- 
cent, mediaeval.  An  awning  covers  the  deck.  At  the 
stem  is  the  band  of  the  Guards,  led  by  Dan  Godfrey, 
and  whirling  to  Strauss's  newest  waltz  are  the  sons  of 
men  high  in  the  city  with  the  daughters  of  personages 
of  equid  importance ;  the  elder  male  and  female  being 
engaged  *tween  decks  taking  those  pleasures  which 
bud  in  the  forties  and  mature  with  age,  like  tlie  wine 
they  are  joyously  but  decorously  imbibing. 

**If  that  boat  went  over,  tcouldn't  she  turn  turtle!" 
Uttering  this  chestnut,  my  tourist  and  I  proceed  to  ex- 
plore Putney  and  take  the  road  from  the  bridge  straight 
through  the  town. 

The  old  town— the  town  of  history— where  Fairfax 
quartered,  lies  between  the  railway- station  and  the 
Thames.  Fairfax  House  remains.  We  visit  the  church, 
where  the  sun-dial  grimly  tells  us  **  Time  and  tide 
wait  for  no  man."  The  porch  is  filled  with  ancient 
tablets  of  sing^ular  workmanship,  some  of  them  300 
years  old.  The  groining  of  the  church  roof  is  a  thing 
of  exceeding  beauty. 

Very  fine  c^d-fashioned  dwellings  still  remain  in  this 
street  that  runs  through  Putney  from  the  bridge,  but 
they  are  the  last  of  an  old  time.  The  regularity  of  ir- 
regularity, the  individuality  of  commonplace,  the  blend- 
ing of  the  internal  comfort  with  the  merest  tint  of  ex- 
ternal ornament,  marked  the  quaint  High  Street  from 
the  bridge  to  the  station ;  but  it  is  fast  becoming  a 
series  of  splendid  modem  shops.  We  are  disgusted,  and 
turning  back,  strike  the  towpath  along  the  river,  and,  re* 
jecting  offers  of  river  craft  of  every  sort,  shape,  size  and 
description,  from  exceptionally  ancient  mariners  with  ex- 
ceptionally husky  voices,  stride  onward  toward  Barnes. 

There  are  Bam  Elms  many  among  the  estates  of  the 
English  gentry,  but  none  to  compare  in  historical  in- 
terest with  Bam  Elms  in  the  parish  of  Bames,  next  to 
Bichmond.  There  Francis  Walsingham  did  himself  the 
honor  to  surrender  his  house  to  the  reception  of  his 
royal  mistress  Elizabeth,  and  to  enact  upon  that  rich 
plateau  a  pageant  equal  to  that  of  Leicester  at  Kenil- 
worth;  and  there  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  made  what 
people  denominated  **  a  merry  desecration.*'  Cooped  in^ 
by  a  bend  in  the  river,  but  open  to  the  fine  country  on 
the  Bichmond  side  of  the  county,  it  had,  and  has,  all 
that  can  charm  an  observer  and  inspire  a  strategist 

A  decade  of  years  have  passed  since  I  attended  a 
garden  party  at  Bam  Elms,  being  under  the  wing  of  the 
genial  Sir  Bobert  Bawlinson.  The  little  lady  who  then 
graced  the  noble  old  hall  as  Chatelaine  was  a  ''pocket 
Venus,"  and  if  her  person  was  exceptionally  petite,  her 
ideas  on  Woman's  Bights  were  exceptionally  extensive. 
T  luxuriated,   reveled,   in    describing   to  my  American 


tourist  the  wondrous  color  of  that  Summer  day,  when  I 
discussed  Woman's  Bights  beneath  the  elms  that  shaded 
the  Good  Queen  Bess.  The  g*reea  of  that  v^el  sward  ! 
The  majesty  of  the  grand  old  trees  !  The  kadeidoocopio 
glitter  of  the  ramssarUe  toilettes  !  Tlie  gorgeousoess  of 
the  servants*  liveries  !  The  sheen  of  tlie  stiver  aerrice, 
and  the  noble  hall,  a  fitting  background  to  the  whole 
scene  !  Ay  de  mi,  the  haU  is  a  Summer  duUiouse  now, 
and  mankind,  save  on  special  occasions,  talk  horse  aad 
dog,  and  rod  and  gun,  and  discuss  the  latest  profewsienal 
beauty  or  the  fostest  demi-mondaine  to  the  tune  of 
B.  &  S.  under  the  then  lordly  boughs. 

We  pass  Lonsdale  House,  and  tap  Bames  Common  ftod 
the  Bam  Elms.  The  Virgin  Queen's  visit  was  a  neoeasHr 
of  her  anxious  life,  and  her  courtiers  had  no  pleaaaai 
time  of  it.  Shrewsbury's  son.  Lord  Talbot,  speaking 
of  it  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  says :  ''  This  daye  Her 
Majestic  goethe  to  Bam  Ellmes,  where  she  is  prepared 
to  tarry  all  day,  to-morrow  being  Tewsday,  and  on  Wed- 
nensday  to  return  to  Wytehall  again.  ...  I  pray  God 
my  diligent  attendance  there  may  procure  me  a  gracious 
answere  in  my  suite  at  her  return,  for  whilst  she  is  heir 
nothing  may  be  moved  but  matter  of  ddyghte,  and  to 
content  her,  which  is  the  only  cause  of  her  going 
thither."  She  had  granted  to  Walsingham  and  his  heirs 
her  interest  in  the  lease  of  the  manor,  and  the  Miniater 
lavished  more  than  he  coidd  afford  in  giving  her  wel- 
come. The  place  had  borne  the  name  cf  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Dairy,  and  was  one  of  her  occasional  residences. 

Subsequent  times  robbed  it  of  its  glories.  The  little 
newspaper,  Mercurius  PpliHcus,  in  1659,  May  5thy  has 
this  advertisement :  '^Bam  Elms  House,  in  Surrey,  with 
orchards,  gardens,  coach-houses,  stalls  and  grazing  for  a 
couple  of  geldings  or  cows  ;  spring  water  brought  to  the 
house  in  leaden  pipes ;  pleasant  walks  by  the  Thames 
side,  and  other  accommodations,  is  to  be  let,  or  other- 
wise may  be  divided  into  two  convenient  dwellings,  with 
garden,  orchard  and  water  to  each  of  them.  Enquire 
farther  of  Mr.  Marshall,  a  stone-cutter,  living  in  Fetter 
Lane." 

On  January  17th»  1667-8,  a  sort  of  battle  royal,  be- 
tween three  combatants  on  either  side,  took  place  in  a 
close  near  Barn  Elms.  The  parties  were  George  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  attended  by  Sir  Bobert  Holmes 
and  Captain  William  Jenkins  ;  and  Francis  Talbot,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  attended  by  Sir  John  Talbot,  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  M.  P.  for  Enaresborough,  and 
Bemard  Howard,  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  ArondeL 
'*  It  was  all  about  my  Lady  Shrewsbury,  at  that  time  and 
a  good  deal  before  a  mistoess  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  so  her  husband  challenged  him,  and  they  met ; 
and  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury  was  run  through  the  body 
from  the  right  breast  to  the  shoulder ;  and  Sir  John 
Talbot  all  along  up  one  of  his  armes  ;  and  Jenkins  killed 
upon  the  place,  and  all  the  rest  in  a  little  measure 
wounded."  A  pardon  under  the  g^at  seal  was  granted 
on  February  5th  following  to  all  concerned  in  this 
tragedy  ;  but  Shrewsbury  died  in  less  than  a  year,  and 
Buckingham  did  not  long  survive.  As  for  the  '*  lady  in 
the  case,"  Pepys  says,  she  h^d  the  duke's  horse  in  the 
disguise  of  a  page.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cardigan, 
and  after  her  husband  and  her  paramour  had  joined  the 
majority,  she  married  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Birdges. 
It  was  at  Bam  Elms  that  Monk  Lewis  wrote  his  "  Cn^y 
Jane,"  and  the  scratchings  of  Fielding's  pen  hare  been 
re-echoed  by  the  oak  wainscoting.     Congreve  loved  it, 

and  it  was  here  that  the.  celebrated  Kit-Cat  Clnb  )vM 

..  ..  Oiqitizea  b 

its  meetings.  ^ 

We  sit  by  the  river  side  and  admire  the  various  orall 
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as  tbej  pass  na,  almost  as  if  in  a  dream  ;  bnt  I  shall 
speak  of  the  river  life  further  up.  At  a  particular  bend 
here  the  current  is  swift  if  not  strong,  and  invites  a  tow 
for  those  lazy  ones  who  toil  not  nor  spin.  Snn-kissed 
fresh  water  mariners  are  keenly  on  the  alert  with  two 
ropes  coiled  on  their  tattoed  arms,  and  at  a  glance  seem 
to  mark  down  their  prey. 

•*  *Ave  a  tow,  sir  ?  Do,  sir  ?  'Aul  yon  h*up  to  Kew, 
sir,  a  shillin*.  Don't  kill  yourself,  sir  !  You'll  want  it 
h'all  for  Bichmond.     Don't  tire  the  lady,  sir." 

These  and  blandishments  of  a  like  nature  are  used  by 
these  gentlemen  of  the  **  long  rope  "  to  earn  their  beer 
money.  They  succeed  very  often,  not  with  the  lads  who 
spurt  past  with  saucy  ohajQT,  but  with  *^  the  gent  as  takes 
Iris  gal  out  for  a  'appy  day,"  and  with  paterfamilias, 
who  is  puffed  after  the  first  five  hundred  yards. 

Hammersmith  has  always  had  a  notoriety.  Of  it 
Bowack  writes  (1705)  :  "  This  village  ...  for  about  a 
hundred  years  past  has  been  a  Summer  retreat  for  nobil- 
ity and  wealthy  citizens,  especially  from  about  the  year 
1620  and  the  late  unnatural  rebellion."  Hammersmith 
bocMts  a  suspension  bridge — ^no,  not  quite  so  extensive  as 
that  which  connects  Brooklyn  with  New  York,  but  in  its 
day  just  as  great  a  wonder.  The  traditions  of  the  river- 
side are  not  of  much  value  to  my  companion  and  me. 
Such  as  they  are  we  go  over  them  con  amove.  In  the 
Mall  was  a  house  frequented  by  wits,  known  as  Dove's 
Coffee  House.  Thomson  is  said  to  have  written  one  of 
his  '* Seasons'-'  in  an  up-stairs  room  overlooking  the 
river  toward  Chiswick.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  had  a 
cottage  beside  Dove's,  in  which  he  kept  a  collection 
of  meerschaum  pipes. 

To  the  bricks  given  by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  Hammer- 
smith owes  St.  Paul's  Church,  consecrated  by  Laud. 
Orispe  stood  by  the  King  (Charles  I.),  raised  a  cavalry 
regiment  at  his  own  charge,  and  led  them  on.  Against 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  stands  a  fine  bronze  bust 
of  Charles  I.,  having 'an  inscription  :  "This  efflgie  was 
erected  by  special  appointment  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe, 
knight  and  baronet,  as  a  grateful  commemoration  of  that 
glorious  martyr.  King  Charles  L,of  blessed  memory." 
Under  it  is  a  pedestal  of  black  marble,  on  which  stands 
an  urn  containing  the  loyal  heart  of  Crispe,  with  suitable 
Inscription. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Suspension  Bridge 
once  stood  Brandenburg  House,  the  most  noted  of  all 
the  Hammersmith  mansions.  Crispe  spent  £25,000  in 
building  it.  In  1647,  during  the  revolutionary  troubles, 
Fairfax  made  the  house  his  headquarters.  After  the 
Beetoration  Crispe  again  occupied  it  till  his  death  in 
1666.  In  1683  Prince  Bupert  bought  it  and  gave  it  to  his 
mistress,  Margaret  Hughes,  the  actress,  familiarly  known 
as  "  Peg,"  who  was  kissed  by  old  Pepys,  and  of  whom  he 
speaks  as ''a  mighty  pretty  woman,  and  seems,  but  is 
not,  modest."  The  old  mansion  changed  its  owners,  till, 
in  1748,  it  came  to  the  celebrated  George  Bubb  Dod- 
dington.  Here,  till  1762,  he  led  a  joyous  life  with  his 
associates,  and  then  the  house  passed  to  his  nephew.  It 
was  subsequently  let  to  Mrs.  Sturt,  and  became  noted 
for  that  lady's  frolicsome  festivities.  The  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg  Anspach,  after  selling  his  ancestral  estates 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  bought  this  house  in  1792,  and 
gave  it  its  modem  name.  It  was  rented  in  1820  by 
Queen  Caroline  at  the  time  of  her  famous  trial,  and  the 
whole  neighborhood  was  kept  in  incessant  excitement  by 
the  x>opular  enthusiasm.  Here,  in  1821,  the  unfostunate 
Queen  died,  and  in  the  following  year  the  house  was 
pulled  down  and  the  material  sold.  A  small  private 
lunatic  asylum  now  occupies  the  grounds. 


Sir  Samuel  Morland  and  William  Kidd  resided  at 
Hammersmith.  Morland  had  Yauxhall  House,  and  there 
exercised  his  marvelous  inventive  powers.  The  side 
table  in  the  dining-room  had  a  large  fountain,  and  the 
glasses  stood  under  little  streams.  His  coach  had  a 
movable  kitchen  with  clockwork  machinery,  with  which 
he  could  make  soup,  broil  steaks  or  roast  a  joint.  Ad- 
joining his  house  in  the  Mall  he  put  up  a  pump  with  an 
inscription :  ''  Sir  Samuel  Morland's,  the  use  of  which 
he  freely  gives  to  all  persons;  hoping  that  none  who 
shall  come-  after  him  shall  incur  God's  displeasure  by 
denying  a  cup  of  cold  water,  provided  at  another's  cost 
and  not  their  own,  to  either  neighbor,  stranger,  pas- 
senger, or  poor  thirsty  beggar.     July  8th,  1695." 

For  Sir  Samuel  is  claimed  the  invention  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  he  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  one  of 
those  who  then  touched  the  border  of  the  great  dis- 
covery. 

To  William  Kidd  belongs  the  honor  of  placing  the 
animal  and  intellectual  creatures  on  a  common  platform, 
regulated  by  love.  He  had  but  to  sit  upon  a  stile  be- 
tween two  fields,  in  both  of  which  were  grazing  creatures, 
and  without  a  sign  from  him  they  would  be  all  about 
him  in  a  very  short  time,  looking  up  in  his  kind  face, 
and  receiving  his  kind  touch.  He  used  to  say  of  the 
dog  that  there  was  an  alphabet  in  the  wagging  of  his 
tail,  and  that  he  knew  the  whole  language  by  heart 

Having  endeavored  to  acquire  the  alphabet  alluded  to 
from  the  tail  of  a  surly-looking  coach-dog — white  with 
black  spots  all  over— and  learning  little  to  reassure  us, 
we  walked  onward  to  Chiswick,  the  river  at  this  point 
almost  horseshoeing.  In  tapping  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  we  stumbled  upon  a  very  treasury  of  sacred 
remains.  In  the  churchyard  we  stood  by  the  tomb  of 
William  Hogarth,  and  read  and  committed  to  memoiy 
Ghirrick's  inscription  : 

"  Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind  I 

Who  reached  the  noblest  point  of  art; 
Whoso  pictured  morals  charm  the  mind, 
And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart. 

"If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay; 

If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear; 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away. 

For  Hogarth's  hoiV)red  dust  lies  here." 

My  American  tourist  considered  Johnson's  lines  to  be 
much  better,  claiming  for  them  more  freedom,  and  he 
repeated  : 

"  The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies 

That  drew  the  easootial  form  of  grace; 
Here,  closed  in  death,  the  attentive  eyes 
That  saw  the  manners  in  his  face." 

The  readers  can  decide  for  themselves. 

One  of  the  superb  residences  of  the  Dukes  of  Devon- 
shire— the  Marquis  of  Hartington  being  heir  to  all — is 
here  at  Chiswick,  and  is  called  Chiswick  House.  In 
Lady  Chatterton's  most  tiresome  ''  Home  Sketches  and 
Foreign  Becollections  "  are  some  fragments  that  deserve 
a  better  setting.  "  Wednesday,  10^7*  Jidy.  This  delight- 
ful day  we  spent  at  Chiswick,  wandering  over  the  beauti- 
ful gardens  and  interesting  rooms  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's villa.  Besides  the  fine  pictures  which  adorn  the 
walls,  and  the  lovely  views  from  the  windows,  the  his- 
torical recollections  connected  are  most  interesting. 
Here  died  two  of  the  most  celebrated  modem  statesmen. 
Fox  and  Canning.  Mr.  Bogers,  who  had  visited  Fox 
several  times  in  his  last  illness,  showed  us  the  room. 
And  we  saw  in  another  room,  to  which  it  had  been 
removed,  his  deathbed.  We  then  went  up-stairs  to 
^  see  Canning's  room,  described  by  Bulwer  in  the  New 
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Mtmthlf/  Magaz'me.  It  is  a  small,  low  chamber  iu  wLicli 
Canning  died.  He  chose  it  for  himself  ;  it  had  formerly 
been  a  sort  of  nuraerv,  and  the  Duke  having  slept 
there  just  before  Canning  came,  it  was  considered  more 
likely  to  be  aired  and  free  from  damp  than  any  other 
apartment.  It  has  not  even  a  cheerful  view,  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  common  than  the  wall -paper  and 
furniture."  Canning  passed  the  last  three  weeks  of  his 
life  at  Chiswick.  The  housekeeper  showed  the  down- 
stairs room  where  he  read  family  prayers  on  Sundays. 

But,  besides  in  these  instances,  Chiswick  was  the 
scone  of  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  beauti- 
ful Duchess  whom  Gainsborough  porti-ayed  most  eflfect- 
ually,  and  who  was  tho  professional  beauty  of  that 
period.  Fox,  in  his  contest  with  Pitt  at  Westminster, 
resided  hero.     Pitt  frequently  made  Chiswick  his  home. 


Clielsea  ended  its  porcelain  days,  Mortlake  had  a  good 
share  of  such  distinction,  and  held  it  worthily.  In 
James  I.*s  and  Charles  L*s  reign  there  were  also  famous 
tapestry- works  under  royal  patronage,  under  Sir  Francifl 
Crane,  in  imitation  of  the  royal  works  of  France.  James 
and  his  son  Charles  carefully  patronized  that  artisi; 
found  him  capital  and  ultimat^y  a  pension.  Mention  is 
often  made  of  the  work  done  there  for  embellishing  man- 
sions, as  at  Knole,  where  are  i>ortrait8  and  pictures  from 
Crane's  factory.  Charles,  who  was  .the  most  generons 
and  best-qualified  friend  of  the  liberal  arts  in  Europe, 
had  three  suits  of  gold  tapestry  made  tliere  at  a  cost  of 
£6,000.  He  settled  an  annuity  on  Crane  of  £1,000,  and 
subscribed  £2,000  a  year  to  keep  the  manufacture  boom- 
ing. Upon  the  artist's  death,  in  1635,  the  King  bou^t 
the  factory,   and,   at  the  suggestion  of   Rubens,   pnr- 
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The  two  rest  together  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  my 
companion  quoted  Byron  : 

"—Where  are  they— the  rivals;  a  few  foet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  their  winding-sheet. 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave, 
Which  hushes  all  I    A  calm  unstormy  wave, 
That  oversweeps  the  world  !" 

A  world-known  collection  of  pictures  is  within  the 
walls  of  Chiswick  House.  Ah,  me  !  I  spent  a  long  and 
red-letter  art  day  among  them  with  two  men  of  light 
and  leading :  one,  genial  Tom  Taylor,  art  critic  for  the 
Times;  the  other,  John  Chippendale  Montesquieu  Bel- 
lew,  whose  elocution  still  causes  my  blood  to  leap  as  it 
recalls  itself  while  writing  his  name.  That  was  a  day. 
What  a  feast  on  Vandyke,  Holbein,  Rembrandt,  Paul 
Veronese,  Zucchero,  Reni,  Poussin,  Titian,  Domenichino 
and  Salvator  Bosa.     A  supreme  panorama  in  art  historv. 

The  most  charming  Queen- Anne  residences  are  here  to 
be  had  for  8200  a  year.  From  the  oldest  time  the  malting 
and  brewing  business  had  a  home  in  Mortlake.     Wlien 


chased  Baphaers  Cartoons,  in  order  to  their 
at  Mortlake,  depositing  the  originals  at  Ham; 
They  are  now  to  be  seen  at  South  Kensii 
the  King's  beheadal  the  tapestry  house  was 
the  Restoration,   but    Charles    IL  did  not   Ye^^ 
works. 

But  Mortlake  has  to  deal  with  the  mysteri* 
and  weird  days   of  Dr.  Dee,  the  celebrated 
and   likewise  of  Partridge,  the   almanac-makefi 
death  was  so  humorously  predicted  by  the 
man,  Jonathan  Swift,  sometime  Dean  of 
Dee,  who  had  studied  astronomy,  put  it  to  solid 
uses.     He  was  charged  with  practicing  encban  * 
the  prejudice  of  Queen  Mary's  life,  but  was 
On  Elizabeth's  accession  Leicester  desired  him 
the  astrologer's  art,  in  order  to  "fix "a  lucky '*!( 
her  coronation.    This  he  did.    Her  most  gracious 
took  him  into  her  service,  became  his  pupil, 
says,  made  him  numerous  but  unfulfilled  pi 
advancement.      The    honest    inhabitants    of    M< 
whither   Dee   repaired  in   dudgeon,   burnt  his 
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stuffed  lizards,  snakes  ami 
other  impedimenta  of  his  oc- 
cult profession,  and  things 
looked  very  blue  for  the 
luckless  astrologer ;  but  a 
comet  came  to  his  rescue, 
upon  -which  he  lectured  be- 
fore Her  Majesty  for  three 
days  in  succession,  and  be- 
ing restored  to  grace,  was 
*'  commanded  "  to  compile  a 
geographical  description  of 
the  countries  of  the  earth 
discovered  by  Englishmen. 
His  love  for  incantation, 
however,  led  him  astray,  and 
he  became  a  sort  of  swell 
tramp,  till  be  announced  that 
he  had  discovered  a  powder 
that  would  transmute  baser 
metals  into  gold.  Fortune 
smiled  upon  him,  and  he 
obtained  the  Chancellorship 
of  St  Paul's,  with  other  pick- 
ings. James,  the  canny  suc- 
cessor of  £lizabeth,  gave  the 
astrologer  no  countenance, 
and  Dee  died  in  1608,  and 
was  buried  at  Mortlake,  his 

secret  for  turning  lead  into  gold  disappearing  -with  his 
dust 

The  church  at  Mortlake  was  first  built  in  1348,  and 
has  been  rebuilt  again  and  yet  again.  The  parish  ac- 
counts begin  with  Elizabeth,  and  here  are  some  quaint 
items  illustrative  of  the  habits  of  the  times,  which  my 
companion  carefully  entered  in  his  memorandum -book  : 

Paid  for  a  covenant,  and  a  frame  to  set  it  in 
Paid  2  men  for  taking  down  the  fount    - 
Laid  out  when  they  carried  the  Cktmmon  Prayer 
Book  to  llargaret*s  Hill  in  South wark,  and 
then  to  Kingston  ----- 
Paid  to  a  poor  man  that  had  been  plundered    - 
IMid  to  a  poor  minister  -  -  -  . 

Paid  for  blotting  out  the  cherubims  in  the  church 
Paid  for  a  frame  and  whip  that  hangs  in  the 

church  for  drunkards-  -  -  -  10 
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BICHMOKD  BBIDOB. 

There  are  many  old  monuments  in  the  church,  and  old 
tombs  in  the  churchyard,  rich  food  for  the  note-book. 
John  Partridge*s  (the  almanac* maker)  tomb  is  in  the  yard. 
He  did  not  imitate  Dr.  Dee,  but,  like  the  modern  Zadkiel, 
made  obvious  prophecies  of  sufficient  ambiguity  to  allow 
for  some  fulfillment,  and,  in  fact,  profited  by  the  ignor- 
ant credulity  of  the  time.  He  became  sworn  physician  io 
Charles  U.  and  William  and  Mary.  At  Mortlake  dwelt 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  reputed  author  of  **The  Letters 
of  Junius,"  and  the  house  looked  *'  sweet  and  solemn  ** 
as  we  gazed  upon  it. 

We  stroll  by  the  river  in  the  direction  of  Kew,  created 
by  the  wife  of  the  podgy-heroic  George  IL,  Queen  Caro- 
line. She  wanted  a  place  for  her  boy  Frederick,  and 
selected  this.  Kew,  as  a  botanical  institution,  is  un- 
surpassed in  the  world,  and  has  given  to  every  nation 

under  the   sun  more  than  it  has  ever 

received  from  them  all. 
The    following    eulogy   is,    as   Dick 

Swiveller  would  say,  **a  one-er." 

"  So  sits  enthroned,  in  vegetable  pride. 
Imperial  Kew,  by  Thames's  glittering  side. 
Obedient  sails  from  realms  unfurrowed  bring 
For  her,  the  unmarred  progeny  of  Spring. 

"  Delighted  Thames  through  tropic  umbrage 

glides. 
And  flowers  antarctic,  bending  o'er  his  tides ; 
Drinks  the  new  tints,  the  sweets  unknown 

inhales, 
And  colls  the  sons  of  science  to  his  voles." 

When  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  set 
up  housekeeping,  he  leased  the  estate 
from  the  Capel  family,  the  fee-simple 
being  purchased  by  George  III.  His 
mother,  the  Dowager  Princess,  took 
great  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  house  was  adapted 
to  her  wants  at  a  great  expense.  Sho 
erected  strange  fantastic  temples  about 
the  place,  all  of  which   have  vanished 
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except  the  Temple  of  Victory.  The  Temple  of  Vic- 
tory is  supposed  to  immortalize  the  battle  of  Minden. 
King  William  IV.  added  the  Pantheon.  The  Pagoda  is  a 
cariosity.  It  is  more  than  160  feet  high,  and  49  feet  diame- 
t^  at  the  base.  It  has  10  stories,  each  of  which  is  one  foot 
shorter  than  that  below  it.  The  exotic  gardens,  mnsenm 
and  other  features  were  began  by  George  in.*s  mother. 
It  was  in  these  gardens  that  Frederick  caught  the  cold  of 
which  he  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  A  wit  of  the 
£€mi$  Labouch^re  dismissed  the  subject  thus : 

"Here  lies  Fred, 
Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead. 
Had  it  been  his  father, 
I  would  much  rather. 
Had  it  been  his  brother, 
Still  better  than  another. 
Had  it  been  his  sister^ 
Ko  one  would  have  missed  her. 
Had  it  been  the  whole  generation, 
StUl  better  for  the  nation. 
But  since  'tis  only  Fred,  , 

Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead, 
There's  no  more  to  be  said." 

The  old  Observatory  was  presented  to  the  British  Asso* 
ciation  by  the  Crown,  and  the  large  one  was  converted 
into  a  public  receptacle  for  botanical  specimens,  as  a 
means  of  dispensing  a  knowledge  of  botany.  The  old 
botanical  garden  belonging  to  the  Crown  occupied 
eleven  acres,  but  the  present  arrangements  cover  800 
acres,  and  permission  has  recently  been  given  to  smoke 
anywhere,  everywhere,  a  concession  sought  for  many  a 
long  day. 

George  III.  took  an  especial  delight  in  horticulture, 
as  he  was  especially  fond  of  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
(a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  turnips  was  His  Majesty *s 
favorite  dish).  His  fi-uit-trees  were  cultivated  to  great 
perfection.  No  expense  was  spared  in  rearing  esculents 
of  all  kinds,  and  to  superintend  their  culture  he  fre- 
quently visited  Kew  Gkurdens.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
visits  he  saw  and  noticed  William  Cobbett.  This  young 
man,  with  a  few  half-pence  in  his  pocket  and  Swift *s 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub**  in  his  hand,  had  been  so  captivated  by 
the  wonders  of  the  gardens  that  he  repaired  thither  in 
search  of  employment.  His  Majesty  saw  the  clownish 
boy  with  stockings  tied  about  his  legs  by  scarlet  garters, 
inquired  concerning  him,  and  desired  that  he  might  be 
continued  in  his  service. 

One  more  little  story  as  Madame  d*Arblay  tells  it  In 
it  we  have  the  sycophantic  simplicity  of  the  little 
countess,  and  the  unintellectual  homeliness  of  the 
household.  The  King  was  the  country  squire.  An  at- 
tack had  been  made  on  his  person,  and  Miss  Bumey 
thus  claps  it  into  her  diary  : 

"  Aw^.  8, 1786.  An  exceeding  pretty  scene  was  exhibited  to-day 
to  their  Majesties.  We  came,  as  usual,  on  every  alternate  Tuesday, 
to  Kew.  The  Queen's  Lodge  is  at  the  end  of  a  long  meadow,  sur- 
rounded with  houses,  which  is  called  Kew  Green,  and  this  was 
quite  filled  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place— the  lame,  old, 
blind,  sick  and  infants— who  all  assembled,  dressed  in  their  Sun- 
day garb,  to  line  the  sides  of  the  walk  through  which  their  Ma- 
jesties passed,  attended  by  a  band  of  musicians,  arranged  in  the 
front,  who  began  '  Qod  Save  the  Khig '  the  moment  they  came 
upon  the  Oreen,  and  finished  it  with  loud  huzzas.  This  affected 
the  Queen  to  tears,  and  speaking  of  it  afterward,  said, '  I  shdll 
always  love  little  Kew  for  this.* " 

The  church,  or  rather,  chapel,  was  built  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  1714,  on  a  site  given  by  Queen  Anne,  and  in  her 
honor  the  church  bears  the  name  of  Si  Anne.  George 
IIL  enlarged  it,  and  Qeorge  IV.,  in  1823,  placed  in  it  the 
<nrgan— said  to  have  been  Handel*s— on  which  his  father 
had  been  wont  to  perform. 


In  the  church  are  several  monuments,  one  k>  an  old 
courtier.  Sir  Peter  Lely,  celebrated  as  a  fashionable  por- 
trait-painter, who  lived  and  died  at  Kew.  There  is  also 
a  monument  to  Gainsborough. 

As  this  is  in  no  sense  a  guide-book  article,  but  oaerely 
a  walk  in  the  country,  I  may  confess  to  repairing  from 
the  church  to  a  tea-garden,  where  my  tourist  and  I  had 
more  beer,  and,  yes — ^why  not  ? — a  game  of  skittles,  on  a 
lawn  that  was  as  green  and  as  smooth  as  a  billiard-table, 
with  no  awe-inspiring  rules  as  to  mas$4  shots  or  iesr- 
ing  of  the  cloth.  Others  are  having  beer  and  skittieB, 
and  elders  were  looking  approvingly  on,  smoking  limg 
'  churchwarden  pipes,  and  chuckling  over  either  the  good 
or  the  bad  play.  We  ''Lunnoners**  attracted  no  aHeo- 
tion.  We  were  a  pair  of  clerks  out  for  a  holiday,  or  ont 
of  work.  So  we  drained  our  pewters  and  played  our 
game,  and,  refreshed  all  round,  started  once  more  alon^ 
the  river  for  Isleworth. 

Nordon  writes,  1593,  that  ''Thistleworth  or  Istleworth 
is  a  place  scytuate  upon  the  Thames,  not  far  from 
whence,  between  it  and  Worton,  is  a  copper  and  brass 
mill,  where  it  is  wrought  out  of  the  oare,  melted  and 
forged.  The  oar  or  earth  whereof  it  was  contrived  is 
brought  out  of  Summersetshire  from  Mendip  Hill,  tbe 
most  from  Worley  Hill.  Many  artificial  devices  there  are 
to  be  noted  in  the  performance  of  thewerke.**  This 
industrial  character  Isleworth  has  maintained  to  the 
present  day. 

I  drew  my  companion*s  attention  to  Gordon  House,  a 
magnificent  mansion  close  to  the  river,  embosomed  in 
trees  and  rising  from  a  very  Turkey  rug  of  bloom.  This 
dwelling  was  inhabited  by  the  late  Earl  of  Kilmorey, 
who  died  about  seven  years  ago  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four  ;  and,  if  Ninon  de  TEnclos  retained  her  admiration 
for  the  sterner  sex  into  the  eighties,  07i  dit  the  evergreen 
Earl  held  on  to  his  for  the  fairer  one  fi&r  into  the  nine- 
ties. Wicked,  gossiping  and  lying  people  gave  Gordon 
House  a  harem-ful  name.  The  present  Lord,  then  Nevrj, 
did  not  hit  it  off  with  his  frolicsome  parent,  and  went 
to  India  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  is  a  jolly  good 
fellow,  and  the  lads  of  the  Marlborough  and  Brooks 
Clubs  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  came  the  tidings  of 
the  old  chappie*s  demise,  giving  Newry  the  title  and 
the  "ready.** 

From  Gordon  House  to  All  Saints'  Cliurch,  the  Thames 
affords  one  of  its  most  picturesque  charms  in  the  well- 
known  Isleworth  Cut.  A  delightful  bit  of  road  leads  to 
the  famous  Scyon  House,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's 
London  estate.  The  site  of  Scyon  was  at  first  a  monas- 
tery of  the  Order  of  Si  Bridget,  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
in  England.  It  was  suppressed  by  Henry  VILL,  who  re- 
served it  for  his  own  use.  It  was  presented  by  Edward 
YI.  to  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  after  his  attainder  and 
execution  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Lady  Jane 
Grey  resided  here  when  the  crown  was  offered  to  her. 
the  accepting  of  which  led  to  her  death  and  that  of  the 
Duke,  when  the  estate  once  more  reverted  to  the  Crown, 
and  was  restored  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  Sisters  of  all 
the  Saints,  and  especially  of  St.  Bridget.  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, dispossessed  them,  and  gave  Scyon  to  the  Eari  of 
Northumberland,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

The  character  of  the  scenery  at  this  part  of  the  Thames 
can  never  be  exhaustively  described.  Every  change  in 
the  clouds,  or  in  the  position  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
and  every  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  with  the  eddying 
currents  of  the  water  and  wind,  exhibit  new  beaatiea, 
and  call  forth  exclamations  of  enchantment  And  as  you 
gaze  upon  or  wander  about  the  place,  oh  I  what  past 
story  rises  to  the  mind  I    The  whole  locality  is  for  the 
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ezerciae  of  contemplation  and  ramioation  ;  and  there  is 
soaroely  a  phase  of  character  prominent  in  English  his- 
torj,  x>oliticalf  domestic  or  social,  that  has  not  its  in- 
tense associations  with  this  spot  It  is  here  that  I  would 
wish  to  see  the  American  student  of  England's  history, 
book  in  hand,  conjuring  up  the  past,  the  silver  Thames 
at  his  feet  "swishing"  past  him  to  the  sea. 

On  that  broad  greensward  in  front,  upon  which  peace 
seems  to  be  perpetually  smiling,  was  fought  the  culmi- 
nating battle  between  the  Boyalists  and  the  Parliament 
in  1642,  of  which  Dr.  Lingard  reports  :  '*  Charles  had 
left  Oxford  and  was  wasting  time  at  Beading,  thereby 
permitting  Essex  to  march  unhindered  toward  London. 
Kingston,  Acton  and  Windsor  were  garrisoned  for  the 
Parliament,  and  the  only  passage  to  London  1^  through 
the  town  of  Brentford.  Charles  had  reached  Colnbrook, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners 
suing  for  peace.  The  conference  lasted  two  days, 
during  which  Essex  threw  three  regiments  into  the 
town,  which  made  Charles  indignant  because  of  the 
breach  of  faith.  Two  days  after,  notwithstanding  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  Essex,  he  took  Brentford,  after 
driving  part  of  the  garrison  into  the  river,  and  taking 
fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  five  hundred  men.  The 
men  he  set  at  liberty,  and  the  treaty  between  the  Bang 
and  Parliament  came  to  an  end.  The  Parliament  re- 
proached the  King  that,  while  he  professed  the  strongest 
repugnance  to  shed  the  blood  of  Englishmen,  he  had 
surprised  and  murdered  their  adherents  at  Brentford. 
Charles  indignantly  retorted  the  charge  on  his  accusers. 
They  were  the  real  deceivers,  who  sought  to  keep  him 
in  his  position  till  they  surrounded  him.  The  upshot 
was  that  both  gathered  their  forces,  and  the  two  armies 
faced  each  other  on  the  green,  but  neither  ventured  to 
chai^. 

Distinguished  men  of  all  sorts  have  occupied  the  par- 
sonage belonging  to  the  church  at  Isleworth.  Notably 
in  the  Commonwealth,  one  Bichard  Byfield  obtained  pre- 
ferment from  the  then  patron  of  the  living.  Sir  John 
Evelyn,  and  when  in  office  did  not  consult  his  chief  to 
the  extent  that  courtesy  would  dictate.  Presently  a 
quarrel  ensued  concerning  the  repairs  of  the  church, 
and  the  vicar,  being  a  very  warm  zealot,  went  to  Cromwell 
with  his  complaint.  Cromwell  contrived  to  get  both  of 
them  together,  and  Jistened  until  Evelyn  cbarged  Byfield 
with  aspersing  him  in  his  preaching,  when  Oliver  told 
the  vicar  that  he  had  committed  a  breach  of  manners ; 
for  Sir  John  was  a  man  of  honor  in  the  country,  who,  if 
he  had  done  aught  amiss,  should  have  been  complained 
of  privately  and  with  respect.  Byfield  protested  that  he 
had  no  msJicious  intent ;  and  thus  Cromwell  made  them 
good  friends  at  parting. 

Sir  Bichard  Walpole's  house — called  Lacey  House, 
from  having  been  built  by  Lacey,  the  actor — was  at  Isle- 
worth,  and  was  afterward  the  residence  of  the  famous 
Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan  ;  and  then  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal's  mansion — she  who  made  infamous  one  of  the 
Georges  by  her  scandalous  courses— was  here,  but 
changed  by  the  whirligig  of  time  into  a  concert  hall,  if 
not  an  eighteenth-century  variety  show.  Mrs.  Clive  re- 
sided—  But  this  is  not  a  house-agents*  list,  and  we  must 
on  to  Bichmond,  where,  at  the  Star  and  Gkurter,  a  bottle 
of  G.  H.  Mumm  is  on  ice,  and  several  Maids  of  Honor 
(of  whom  more  anon)  await  our  coming. 

As  we  strolled  along  the  ''silvern  Thames,'*  drinking 
deep,  deep  draughts  of  the  beauteous  scenery  around  us, 
we  called  to  mind  tliat  Bichmond,  which  we  were  now 
approaching  by  such  delightfully  easy  stages,  had  been, 
as  Svenes,  Sheene  or  Sheen,  one  of  the  earliest-known  j 


residences  of  England's  Kings.     A  great  number  of  pub- 
lic acts  of  Edward  L,  U.  and  HL  are  dated  ''from  our 
Palace  at  Sheene."      Edward  TTT.   and  the  Queen    of 
Bichard  IL  both  died  here,  as  did  also  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  original  Palace  has  become  dilapidated.     Henry  Y. 
rebuilt  the  whole  structure,  and  resided  there  in  his  later 
days.    When  Henry  of  Bichmond  had  ended  the  long 
strife  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  on  Bosworth 
Field,  he   retired   to  Sheen,   and,   having    rebuilt   the 
Palace,  renamed  the  place  after  Bichmond,  in  Yorkshire, 
from  which  he  received  his  title,  and  died  here  in  1509. 
Henry  VITL  preferred  Windsor  to  Sheen,  but  dwelt 
there  during  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
A  hill  in  the  Park,    commonly  called  "Eling  Henry's 
Mount, "is  still  shown  as  the  spot  from  which  he  watched 
for  the  rocket  announcing  her  execution.     When  Wol- 
sey,  "  the  great  Cardinal,"  had  to  resign  Hampton  Court, 
Henry  permitted  him  to  occupy  the  Palace  of  Bichmond, 
where  he  kept  up  an  almost  royal  state,  although  then 
under  a  (doud.     The  people,  taking  their  inspiration 
from  the  popular  King,  made  epigrams  more  or  less 
severe  on  "  the  butcher's  doggie  who  doth  lie  in  the 
Manor  of  Bichmond,"  but  Wolsey  heeded  them  not. 
While  the  Bang  kept  Christmas  in  London  solemnly,  be- 
cause of  a  visitation  of   the  plague,  Wolsey,  at  Bich- 
mond, bated  no  jot  of  his  accustomed  splendor.     Later 
sovereigns  delighted  in  Bichmond,  notably  the  Virgin 
Queen,  who  staid  there  frequently.     Charles  I.  educated 
his  children  here,   improved  the  Palace,   followed  his 
hounds,  and  inclosed  the  Park  with  a  brick  wall.     After 
his  death   the  Commissioners  of  the  Long  Parliament 
took  possession  of  the  Palace  and  Park  and  made  a  sur- 
vey. The  Palace  is  therein  described  "as  a  large  and  ftdr 
erection  of  3  stories,  covered  with  lead,  and  having  14 
turrets."    The  principal  features  were  the  great  hall  and 
the  chapel.     The  former  was  a  singularly  beautif al  room, 
140  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide  ;  the  latter,  a  noble  struc- 
ture, 96x40  feet  "with  cathedral  seats  and  pewes."    This 
the  Parliament  destroyed  in  1650,  the  materials  realizing 
£10,782.     The  Parliament  ordered  a  sale  of  the  Palace, 
but  the  Commissioners  only  dismantled  the  building, 
confiscating  the  furniture,  tapestries  and  pictures,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  lead  on  the  roof.     In  this  condition 
Charles  11.  received  it  at  the  Bestoration  ;  but  the  Merry 
Monarch,  being  in  his  usual  hard-up  condition,  and  hav- 
ing no  funds  to  repair  it,  it  fell  into  a  ruinous  condition, 
and  during  the  last  century  a  greater  part  was  taken 
down.    Near  by  stood  a  Carthusian  Priory,  founded  by 
Henry  YIL  to  expiate  the  death  of  Bichard.     The  Gate- 
house for  a  long  time  remained,  a  superb  specimen  of 
fifteenth-century  Gothic.     The  historic  associations  of 
the  Priory  should  have  saved  it  from  the  iconoclasm  of 
the  last  century.    It  was  within  its  sanctuary  that  Perkin 
Warbeck  took  refuge  on  the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  and 
from  it  was  removed  to  the  Tower  to  enter  that  portal 
of  doom  known  as  "  The  Traitors'  Gate.'*  In  the  Priory, 
Cardinal  Pole  lived  in  studious  retirement  for  two  years, 
and  Stow  tells  that  when  the  Earf  of  Surrey  returned 
from  Flodden  Field  he  brought  with  him  the  body  of  the 
Scottish  King,  and  would  not  bury  it     Stow  says  he  saw 
it  lying,  wrapped  in  lead,  in  a  lumber-room  at  tiie  Priory 
in  1552.    Here  Sir  Wliliam  Temple  took  to  gardening  and 
to  raising  cherries  "from  May  to  Michaelmas."     Here 
William  III.,  of  "great,  glorious,  pious  and  immortal 
memory,"  now  being  so  freely  invoked  by  the  Ulster 
Orangemen,  walked  and  talked  with  Dean  Swift,  offered 
to  make  him  a  "  captain  of  horse,"  and  showed  him  with 
his  own  royal  hands  how  to  cut  aspaitigus  in  the  Dutch 
manner.  And  here  lived  Esther  Johnson,  or  Stella,  Swift'a 
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Bichmond  Park,  through  which  my  companion  and 
I  walked  almost  listlessly  in  our  keen  appreciation 
of  its  beauties,  is  one  of  the  noblest  domains  in  Eng- 
land, its  area  covering  upwards  of  2,000  acres  of  undu  • 
lating  and  beautiful  timbered  land,  with  twelve  miles 
of  wall.  In  the  Commonwealth  it  was  given  to  the  citi- 
zens of  London  for  ever  ;  but  at  the  Bestoration  the  easy 
gift  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  canceled,  and  the  Park 
became  again  loyal,  and  many  were  the  tricks  and  job- 
beries at  court,  and  great  the  **  boodle,"  concerning  the 
offices  belonging  thereto.  Queen  Anne  gave  Rochester 
the  Bangership,  and  his  successor  sold  the  whole  back 
to  George  L ,  who  at  once  granted  part  to  Walpole,  who 
built  the  great  Lodge  in  the  Park  at  a  cost  of  £14,000, 
and  resided  there  to  enjoy  his  craze  for  hunting.  The 
Princess  Amelia  subsequently  became  Hanger,  and  tried 
to  exclude  the  public,  whereby  slie  i*aised  a  storm  that 
compelled  her  resignation. 

In  Richmond  Park  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  delightful 
novel,  '*  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  causes  Jeanie  Deans 
to  meet  the  Queen  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  she 
pleaded  for  her  sister's  life.  Queen  Charlotte  lived  at 
the  Lodge  in  1762,  and  Oeorgo  III.,  in  one  of  his  *'fits 
of  fancy,"  had  it  pulled  down. 

The  Wliite  Lodge  in  the  Park  was  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  George  II.  whilst  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
kept  his  little  court  in  the  gayest  fashion.  Among  its 
frequenters  were  the  lovely  "Molly  Lcssel,"  of  whom 
Thackeray  reports  certain  royal  scandals,  but  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  original  "Lass  of  Richmond  Hill "; 
the  two  Miss  Gunnings,  one  of  whom  ran  away  with 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  was  married  to  him  at 
Mayfair  Chapel  at  half-past  twelve  at  night  witli  a  biass 
curtain-ring.  Walpole  calls  them  double-duchessed.  The 
Maids -of- Honor  attached  to  the  Court  were  too  nu- 
merous for  the  accommodations  at  White  Lodge,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  built  a  small  row  of  houses  for  them, 
called  "Maids-of-Honor  Row,"  and  for  their  delectation 
the  royal  confectioner  invented  a  cheese-cake  which  he 


named  after  them.  A  Richmond  confectioner  obtained 
possession  of  the  receipt,  found  the  cheese-cake  exceed- 
ingly popular— I  vouch  for  it— and  in  a  few  years  retired 
with  a  small  fortune.  The  original  receipt  was  sold  for 
£300  or  81,500. 

Donkeys  belong  to  the  traditions  of  Richmond.  Their 
milk  had  the  reputation  of  special  efficacy  in  consump- 
tive cases,  and  as  animals  of  service  were  much  in  re- 
quest for  climbing  the  hiUs.  Here  is  the '  *  correct  card  " 
of  a  donkey  owner : 

*'  Excellent  ass^s  milk  I  sell. 
And  keeps  a  shed  for  hire 
Of  donkeys  famed  for  going  well^ 
They  seldom  ever  tire. 

"One  angel  honored  Balaam's  ass. 
And  met  her  on  the  way ; 
But  Carroirs  troops  through  lUchmond  pass 
With  angels  every  day." 

Few  of  the  surburban  retreats  within  easy  reach  of 
London  can  compare  with  Richmond, .  and  fewer  still 
surpass  it.  Poets  have  sung  its  praises,  and  prose  has 
attempted  to  describe  its  attractions.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
spoke  in  rapture  of  the  **  huge  sea  of  verdure  "  which 
spreads  around  Richmond  Hill,  and  of  its  "  crossing  and 
intersecting  promontories  of  tufted  grass  tenanted  by 
countless  flocks  and  herds."  Sweet  glimpses  <rf  river 
scenery  await  us  at  every  turn,  and  lanes  where  Ifsftiire 
discards  parterre  primness  in  order  to  lounge  in  If^reen 
deshabille^  are  found  in  bewildering  variety.  BicJlailQnd 
has  sufficient  attractions  in  the  stretch  of  TfaaoUM  l>ver 
which  it  looks  to  make  it  famous.  Dotted  willl  jQiraos 
sailing  gracefully  past  its  verdant  islets,  the  imar^  |ffides 
along  as  softly  as  a  dream.  Here  Collins  comn 
Thomson,  who  lived  and  died  at  Richmoacult ' 
words  :' 

''Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 

YThere  Thames  in  Summer  wreaths  is  dxiii^- 
And  oft  suspends  the  dashing  oar         ^^ 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest." 
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Looking  over  the  same  scene,  Wordsworth  still  more 
poetically  commemorated  Collins,  sometime  a  resident 
at  Eiciimond,  in  the  stanzas,  the  verse  of  which  gives,  as 
no  other  poet  has  ever  given  it,  the  spirit  of  the  scene : 

**  Glide  gently  thus,  for  ever  glide, 

O  Thames  I  that  other  bards  may  see 
As  lovely  visions  by  thy  side 

As  now,  fair  river,  come  to  me." 

The  best  view  of  the  surroundings  of  Richmond  is  ob- 
tained from  th^  Terrace,  a  wide,  graveled  walk  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  shaded  with  giant  elms,  and  x>i*ovided  with 
seats.  Far  in  the  distance,  to  the  right,  the  proud  towers 
of  Windsor  Castle  may  be  seen,  cameo-cut  against  the 
sky,  whUe  on  the  left  the  horizon  is  boun<}ed  by  the 
soothing  outlines  of  the  Surrey  Downs.  The  whole  in- 
termediate space  is  apparenly  one  vast  vriginal  forest, 
a  hazy  calm  of  bluish  smoke  here  and  there  denoting 
the  existence  of  some  lordly  dwelling-place. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  that  famous  hostelry  known 
as  the  Star  and  Grarter,  whither  my  companion  and  I 
wended  our  way. 

To  "  tool  "  a  four-in-hand  from  town  to  the  Garter  for 
a  little  dinner  is  high  fashion,  and  on  a  bright  July 
evening,  ere  the  season  breaks  up,  the  space  opposite  the 
hotel  is  lined  with  the  best  turn-outs  in  London — in  the 
world.  The  swells  are  the  swelliest,  and  the  womeii- 
kind  either  the  swelliest  or  the  fastest.  The  duke  is 
jostled  by  ''some  fellow  on  'Change,'*  the  duchess  by  a 
"  rapid "  actress  under  protection.  The  Guardsmen  are 
after  Ouida's  own  heart,  the  fair  ones  in  toilettes  by  Felix 
or  Worth.  Here  is  the  tailor-made  costume  seen  in  its 
perfection,  and  Smalpage  in  his  glory. 

My  companion  and  I  stood  **a  long  hour  by  Shrews- 
bury clock  "  gazing  at  all  this  **  frivol,"  then  we  turned 
in  to  our  little  dinner  :  ox-tail  soup,  sole,  a  leg  of  Welsh 
mutton,  roasted,  a  bit  of  Stilton,  and  a  dozen  or  so  apiece 
of  maids-of-honor,  washed  down  by  a  couple  of  bottles 


of  G.  H.  Mumm,  frappd.  Here  Edward  Duzer  and  I 
lounged  upon  the  terrace  bathed  in  moonlight  and  per- 
fumed with  the  odors  of  rarest  flowers,  and  then  we  re- 
solved upon  stopping  at  the  Star  and  Garter  for  a  week, 
and — we  did  so. 


The  accident  patients  of  a  general  hospital  are  of  all 
classes.  When  a  man  is  injured  on  the  railway  or  in 
the  street,  no  one  stops  to  ascertain  his  social  position,  or 
whether  he  can  afford  to  pay  the  heavy  fees  of  a  fashion- 
able surgeon  ;  the  general  impulse  is,  to  get  him  to  the 
nearest  hospital  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  this  manner 
scarcely  a  day  passes  without  the  papers  mentioning  the 
admittance  into  a  hospital  of  individuals  very  far  re- 
moved in  the  social  scale  from  the  Lazarus  class,  on 
whose  behalf  hospital  appeals  are  commonly  made.  The 
late  Lord  Shaftesbury  made  many  such  appeals  for  money 
for  hospitals,  never  thinking,  probably,  that  these  insti- 
tutions would  be  of  any  use  to  himself.  Yet  when,  in  a 
moment  of  insanity,  he  shot  himself  in  Regent  Street, 
London,  it  was  to  a  hospital  he  was  driven  to  receive 
surgical  aid,  and  thereby  afforded  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  hospital  to  the  rich  as  well  as 
to  the  poor. 

Time  is  Monet. — A  gentleman  who  died  recently  in 
Paris  left  a  legacy  of  $5,000  to  his  niece  in  Iowa,  who,  it 
appears,  died  about  the  same  hour  of  the  same  day. 
The  question  which  died  first  turns  upon  the  relation  of 
solar  to  true  time,  and  must  be  determined  by  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude.  If  the  niece  died  at  four  o'clock  a.m. 
and  the  uncle  at  ten  a.m.,  the  instants  of  their  deaths 
must  have  been  identical.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  hour 
of  the  testator's  death,  if  the  niece  died  at  any  hour  be- 
tween four  and  ten,  although  the  legacy  would  appar- 
ently revert  to  his  estate,  it  would  really  vest  in  her  and 
her  heirs,  since  by  solar  time  she  would  actually  have 
survived  her  uncle. 
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THE   WISDOM   OF   COCKS, 


Whbnob  are  poems,  do  you  ask  me, 
Are  they  made  or  do  th^  grow  ? 

I  will  very  gladly  tell  you  . 

All  the  litUe  that  I  know. 

Poems  may  be  chains  of  silver 
With  alternate  links  of  gold, 

Here  and  there  a  flash  of  diamonds 
Of  a  Talue  can't  be  told. 

II  you  say  such  chains  are  costly, 
Wealth  so  great  is  found  with  few; 

Why  then  make  your  little  poems 
Out  of  drops  of  morning  dew. 

String  on  silken  cords  the  finest 
By  the  smallest  spider  spun, 

Hang  between  two  blushing  rosebuds 
Where  they  tremble  in  the  sun. 

True,  the  dew  is  evanescent. 

Only  water,  soft  and  cold, 
But  than  flashing  diamonds  clearer. 

Brighter  far  than  links  of  gold. 

Plait  you  then  a  crown  of  flowers, 
Bed  and  white,  with  leaves  of  green. 

Daisies  and  the  early  primrose, 
little  drops  of  blood  between. 

String  you  then  a  fairy  necklace 
For  the  wearer  of  the  crown, 

Out  of  tiny  ovals  speckled, 

Little  eggs  of  blue  and  brown. 

Look  around  then  for  the  fairest. 
Find  the  fairest  of  the  f^r; 

Beg  her  kindly  take  the  necklace 
And  the  floral  Grown  to  wear. 


WHENCE  ARE  POEMS. 

(I>EiyXOATB]>  TO   MISS  BXBTBA   VAT    IVOBT.) 

By  Benjamin  G.  Smith. 


Or  take  rays  of  lunar  ralilbow 

Weave  with  threads  of  morning  ciotlT  ; 
Weave  a  poem  or  a  garment 

Fit  for  bridal  or  for  shroud. 

But,  alas !  the  swiftly  woven 

Work  of  fancy  disappears ; 
Hopes  or  castles  built  In  cloudland, 

Pass  away  in  f^dling  tears. 

Poems  sometimes  flow  as  rivers. 

Sometimes  like  the  mountain  streams, 

Making  mystic  musie  murmur— 
Such  as  may  be  heard  in  dreams. 

And  sometimes  a  poem  grander 

Sounds  along  a  lonely  shore. 
When  old  ocean,  rolling  restless. 

Wails  his  song  of  "  Evermore." 

Poems  sometimes  rise  as  towers, 
Tellfng  from  their,  heights  sublime, 

Story  through  the  ages  hoary. 
In  a  ringing  rhythmic  jrhyme. 

Solemn  poems,  bom  in  darkness. 

May  the  nightly  stars  unroll, 
While  with  glimmer,  glow  and  glitter 

Slowly  pacing  rouad  the  pole. 

These  with  rhythmic  grace  and  movement, 
All  their  lights  and  shadows  fling, 

Telling  tales  of  growing  wonder. 
Ever  while  they  march  and  sing. 

Everywhere  are  poems  written, 

Where  God's  love  and  truth  entwine; 

All  creation  is  symbolic 

Of  the  "Word  and  work  Divine. 


New  Tobs. 


All  the  outer  forms  and  spaoes. 
From  the  star-dust  to  the  sod. 

Grow  and  glow  from  mystic  poems, 
Written  by  the  hand  of  God. 


—a.  LouU  "  Spectator,'' 


THE  WISDOM    OP  COCKa 


There  is  no  poetry  about  the  hen.  She  does  not 
appeal  to  the  finer  feelings  iu  any  way.  No  housewife 
would  pay  any  attention  to  a  moral  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  a  hen.  She  has  no  morality  ;  her  diligenoe  and 
intelleot  are  equally  inconspicuous  ;  the  one  is  not  callel 
for,  the  other  ia  irremediably  wanting.  Milton  damns 
her  informally.  The  poets  generally  look  upon  her  with 
but  contemptuous  Tecogn^i^on  of  her  existence.  The 
sight  of  her  comfortable  form  and  homely  presence  in- 
spires the  boy  with  irresistible  longings  to  throw  stones 
at  her  and  chase  her  clacking  round  the  farmyard.  His 
mother,  indeed,  cufib  his  ears  for  this  contraband 
method  of  deyeloping  his  physical  powers  and  accu- 
racy of  aim  ;  but  the  hen  is  too  foolish  to  watch  the 
retribution  even  from  the  door  of  the  hen-house,  and  is 
08  undignified  and  noisily  alarmed  on  every  subsequent 
occasion.  The  good  wife  herself  does  not  scruple  to  take 
advantage  of  the  hen's  lack  of  ratiocinative  power, 
and  induces  her  to  lay  hundreds  of  eggs,  instead  of  the 
paltry  dozen  or  so  nature  intended  her  to  produce. 

The  hen  neyer  suspects  that  she  is  being  made  a  con- 
venience of,  and  goes  on  yeai^  after  year,  endeavoring 
to  make  up  a  nest,  takmg  no  lesson  from  the  happier 
experience  of  more  favored  birds,  or  even  of  the  occasion 


when  she  herself  was  allowed  to  bring  up  a  brood  and 
grow  proud  and  self-sufficient  among  her  companions. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  hen  that  fed  abstemiously  that  she 
might  remain  slim  and  not  be  eaten  ?  She  comes  msh- 
ing  along  with  xmseemly  haete  -whenever  any  one  calls 
<'T«cky  tuck-tuck-tuck  tucky"— itself  an  absurd  and 
demeaning  formula,  suitable  only  for  a  hen — gluttony  in 
every  feather,  and  lack  of  grace  in  every  movemoiL 
She  never  distinguishes  between  the  cry  of  the  boy  who 
summons  her  for  his  private  ends  and  of  the  unstieaB 
who  is  perhaps  going  to  select  one  of  the  flook  for 
dinner.  Up  she  comes  and  takes  no  warning,  and  shows 
no  concern  when  her  sister  is  snatched  awaj  from  her 
side,  has  her  neck  drawn,  and  is  actually  plucked  in  h^- 
presence.  Perhaps  she  even  carries  off  some  of  iba 
feathers  to  decorate  that  make-believe  nest  of  hers. 

The  cock  is  an  important  bird.  He  is  historioaL  A 
cook  assured  Themistodes  of  his  Tiotorj  over  Xeixea. 
Aristophanes  tells  us  that  he  reigned  siipvBme  over 
Persia  before  the  time  of  Darius  and  Hegabasus.  Kama 
Pompilins  was  inspired  by  a  cook,  and' Bomnliis  was 
infiuenoed  by  the  same  bird  in  his  decision  as  to  tlia 
site  of  Borne.  He  was  sacred  to  Mars,  Apollo,  H^oiny 
and  .Sisoulapius.   Mohammed  found  a  cock  in  the  flat 
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heaven,  so  huge  a  bird  that  his  crest  tonched  the  second 
heaven.  The  Moslem  doctors  say  that  Allah  lends  a 
willing  ear  to  him  who  reads  the  Koran,  to  him  who 
prays  for  pardon,  and  to  the  co<^,  whose  chant  is  divine 
melody.  When  this  cock  ceases  to  crow,  the  day  of  judg- 
ment will  be  at  hand.  The  cock  on  church  spires  is  to 
remind  men  not  to  deny  their  Lord  as  Peter  did.  Peter 
le  Neve  says  that  the  cock  was  the  warlike  ensign  of 
the  Goths,  as  it  is  to  the  present  day  of  the  Malays,  and 
that  it  was  pnt  np  for  ornament  in  Gothic  churches. 

The  crowing  of  the  cock  has  always  exercised  an  inde- 
finable influence  on  mankind ;  it  covered  the  shuffling 
Peter  with  shame ;  it  has  furnished  innumerable  poets 
witii  stocks  of  phrases ;  it  has  even  become  a  means  for 
the  expression  of  Parliamentary  opinion.  In  some  places, 
it  is  true,  the  cock  is  regarded  with  not  altogether  unmal- 
Gvolent  sentiments.  An  African  tribe  complains  bitterly 
that  it  was  all  through  the  cock  that  they  remained 
black,  and  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  great 
creating  Spirit,  it  is  said,  set  himself  during  the  daytime 
to  model  the  human  race.  By  sundown  he  had  fasl^oned 
about  fifty  different  figures  out  of  clay,  but  they  were 
all  xnore  or  lees  brown,  and  some  of  them  were  quite 
black.  He  set  them  up  in  a  row  and  inspected  them  be- 
fore it  got  quite  dark,  and  then  it  appeared  that  they 
would  look  better  if  they  were  white.  So  he  mixed  a 
great  pot  of  whitewash,  and  set  about  daubing  them  by 
the  light  of  the  moon.  But  it  was  troublesome  work, 
and  he  did  not  get  on  very  last.  At  last,  when  he  had 
still  a  score  or  more  to  whiten,  day  dawned,  and  the  cock 
crew,  and  he  came  to  the  condusion  that  the  rest  must 
remain  as  they  were.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
some  of  the  races  of  mankind  are  red  and  brown,  while 
the  poor  negro  has  remained  quite  black — and  all  through 
a  troublesome  cock,  who  wo«ld  crow  when  he  was  not 
wanted. 

The  Drang  Subimba  have  little  greater  regard  for  do- 
mestic fowls,  though  they  oury  their  aversions  further, 
and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  whereas  the 
African  at  least  consoles  himself  for  his  wrongs  by  eat- 
ing his  enemy.  The  Malayan  tribe  in  question  were 
wrecked  on  a  voyage  to  the  Island  of  Celebes,  and,  as 
they  were  not  able  to  get  themselves  new  boats,  had  to 
remain  in  Bantam.  They  staid  for  some  time  on  the 
seacoast,  and  lived  by  fishing ;  but  the  cocks  they  had 
with  them  acted  as  vile  betrayers,  and  constantly  brought 
down  attacks  from  pirate  praus  and  robbers,  who  dis- 
covered the  villages,  however  caref  ally  concealed,  by  the 
persistent  crowmg  of  the  cocks.  Accordingly,  the  Su- 
bimba abandoned  their  ravaged  settlements,  and  moved 
up  into  the  interior,  where,  before  establishing  new 
communities,  they  took  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would 
never  again  keep  fowls  or  till  the  ground.  The  noisy 
village  cocks  attracted  the  enemy,  and  the  tilling  of  the 
ground  attracted  from  the  jungle  the  wild  birds,  who, 
besides  committing  great  ravages  themselves,  did  not 
scruple  to  crow  as  loudly  as  if  they  belonged  to  the 
plaoe.  Therefore  the  Orang  Subimba  reiected  their 
national  bird,  and  when  they  wanted  to  see  a  main  of 
oocks  went  to  the  villages  of  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors,  who  were  strong  enough  to  protect  them- 
sdves  against  robber  bands. 

Both  these  tales,  if  they  are  not  altogether  creditable 
to  the  cock,  at  any  rate  recognize  in  him  an  importance 
which  is  denied  to  the  bird  by  prosaic  westerns.  But 
elsewhere  the  rousing  bird  of  dawn  is  in  much  greater 
estimation.  The  Burmese  credit  him  with  a  knowledge 
of  astronomical  Icnre  which  is  wanting  in  mankind  of 
these  latter  days.    In  the  lost  world-cycle  before  the 


Buddha  had  come  upon  earth  to  *' preach  the  Law  and 
give  the  millions  peace,"  cabalistic  learning  had  attained 
very  great  importance,  and  was  most  elaborately  woiked 
out  and  written  down  in  a  series  of  books.  When,  how- 
ever, the  hermit  Prince  had  attained  the  supreme  wis- 
dom, and  was  traveling  about  expounding  his  doctrines, 
there  was  nothing  he  so  much  denounced  as  the  taking 
of  life  and  the  exercising  of  uncanny  arts.  Accordingly 
he  so  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people,  that  one 
day  in  Baranathee  he  prevailed  on  them  to  destroy  all 
their  deadly  weapons  and  the  forbidden  books  of  the 
black  art.  All  the  spears  and  swords  and  javelins  and 
bows  and  arrows  ;  all  the  fishing-nets,  harpoons  and  fish- 
hooks, gins  and  snares,  and  traps  of  all  kinds  were  gath- 
ered together,  and  piled  in  a  great  heap,  and  on  the  top 
were  placed  the  books  of  the  Baydin  containing  the  harm- 
ful spells,  incantations,  and  other  sinful  mysteries.  Then 
fire  was  set  to  the  pile,  and  it  was  burnt  away.  Dewadat, 
the  graceless,  plotting  cousin  and  brother-in-law  of  the 
Buddha,  managed  to  steal  away  one  volume  of  the  cabal- 
istic books,  and  it  is  from  this  time  that  the  knowledge 
of  divination  and  necromancy  still  existent  among  man- 
kind is  derived.  But  when  the  great  heap  was  entixely 
consumed  and  the  smoldering  embers  had  died  out,  there 
came  a  flock  of  fowls,  who  pecked  away  at  the  ashes  and 
assimilated  so  much  of  the  lost  books  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  Mantras  pervaded  their  whole  system.  The  most 
obvious  manifestation  of  this  power  is  in  their  constant 
knowledge  of  the  exact  time  of  day.  The  cocks  de- 
scended from  these  fowls,  who  have  since  always  re- 
mained in  Buddhist  countries,  unite  togel^er  in  crowing 
at  four  periods  of  the  day— at  day-dawn,  at  midday,  at 
sundown,  and  again  at  midnight  Their  persistent  crow- 
ing at  midnight  is  the  dearest  proof  of  their  faculty, 
for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  cocks  have  any  par- 
ticular enjoyment  in  exerting  themselves  at  that  un- 
timely hour,  any  more  than  the  performance  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  majority  of  their  human  auditory.  It  is, 
therefore,  manifestly  a  proof  of  their  innate  astrological 
lore.  The  cooks  ihid  respect  for  this  in  Burmah.  In 
Euroi>e,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  practice  would  not  be 
endured.  The  stem  justice  of  the  Middle  Ages  would 
have  treated  such  proceedings  with  very  great  severity. 
The  cock  and  his  magic  powers  would  have  been  felled 
with  the  rod  of  witchcraft.  According  to  the  Chronicle 
of  Basel,  a  cock  was  actually  burnt  in  August  of  the  year 
1474,  on  the  Kiihlenberg,  for  evil  practices— to  wit,  that 
he  had  been  so  far  worked  upon  by  the  demons  of  the 
under -world  as  to  commit  the  indiscretion  of  laying  an 
e^g.  Such  a  performance  was  undoubtedly  undignified 
on  the  part  of  the  cock  ;  but  there  is  not  much  to  bo 
said  for  the  men  either. 

But  the  estimation  in  which  the  cock  is  held  by  the 
Burmese  is  as  nothing  to  the  regard  that  the  Earents 
have  for  him.  The  Karens  are  another  colony  of  the 
tribes  that  migrated  southward  from  the  great  Tartar 
plains  ;  and,  having  been  gradually  dispossessed  of  the  fat 
lowlands  by  the  more  energetic  Burmans,  now  live  mostly 
in  the  hilly  country  to  the  east  of  Burmah.  Their  vene- 
ration for  the  bird  \&  the  more  singular,  since,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  traditions,  they  have  but  little  cause  for 
it.  In  ancient  times,  so  their  myths  relate,  God  gave  to 
the  Burmese  a  book  .of  palm-leaves,  to  the  Chinese  a 
paper  manuscript,  and  to  them  a  sheet  of  skin,  each 
severally  containing  the  divine  laws  and  a  system  of 
writing.  The  Burmese  and  Chinese  carefully  preserved 
their  books,  and  studied  them  diligently.  The  Karens, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  careless  of  their  skin,  and  a  pig 
got  hold  of  it  and  tore  it  in  pieces.  These  the  cocks  of  the 
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settlement  got  hold  and  ate  up.  Thus  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  Karens  have  never  had  a  national  litera- 
ture, and  have  always  been  subject  to  the  more  learned 
Burmese  and  Chinese.  But  they  wisely  considered  that 
it  was  little  use  revenging  themselves  on  the  greedy 
fowls.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  more  than  likely  that 
those  birds  were  wiser  than  themselves.  For,  since  the 
original  laws  had  been  deposited  in  their  bodies,  it  was 
beyond  a  doubt  pro1»able  that,  with  the  assimilation  of 
the  fragments  of  hide,  there  had  remained  with  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  precepts  taught  by  the  first  code.  The 
best  thing  the  Karens  could  do  was,  therefore,  to  appeal 
to  the  cocks  for  guidance  in  their  affairs.  The  method  in 
which  this  appeal  is  made  supplies  to  a  vengef  al  nature 


nice  distinctions  in  the  form  and  markings  of  the  boncG 
is  very  puzzling,  and  the  whole  question  is  a  special 
science,  not  to  be  trifled  with  by  ordinary  laymen.  How 
the  science  may  be  degraded  may  be  seen  in  the  custom 
still  prevalent  at  English  dinner-tables  in  the  conntrj, 
where  the  young  people  break  the  merrythought  of  a 
fowl  between  them  with  the  object  of  finding  out  who  13 
to  be  married  first.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  there  is 
more  laughing  than  praying  over  this  rite. 

Bat  the  Karens  are  very  much  in  earnest  about  the 
matter.  Practically,  nothing  is  done  among  them  with- 
out previous  reference  to  the  haruspices.  A  Karen  will 
not  go  to  the  next  villago  or  marry  a  wife,  swallow  medi- 
cine or  name  his  child,  sow  out  his  crops  or  send  a  mes- 
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solace  for  the  wrong  originally  committed  by  the  poultry. 
A  great  part  of  the  Karen  religion  consists  of  spatulancy 
— ^an  endeavor  to  find  out  from  the  markings  on  fowl's 
bones  how  the  inquirer  should  be  guided  in  his  undertak- 
ings. The  usual  plan  is  to  agree  beforehand  that  there 
shall  be  such  and  such  similarities  in  the  marking  of  the 
bones,  most  commonly  the  thigh-bones.  The  indenta- 
tions where  the  tendons  join  on  shall  be  identical  or 
different ;  they  shall  be  stretched  out  or  contracted  ; 
deep  or  shallow ;  there  shall  be  faint  lines  on  them,  or 
these  shall  be  altogether  wanting. 

The  correspondence  of  these  stipulated  particulars  with 
the  appearance  of  the  bone  on  inspection,  determines 
the  character  of  the  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the 
augury.  The  rite  is  always  a  very  solemn  matter,  and  is 
preceded  by  prayers  and  incantations.     The  number  of 


sage,  without  being  assured  by  inspection^'of  a  cock's 
thigh-booes  that  misfortune  is  not  likely  to  come  upon 
him.  In  the  absence  of  conclusive  evidence  the  village 
authorities'  decide  by  scrutiny  of  thigh-bones  whether  an 
accused  person  is  innocent  or  guilty,  and  subsequeotly 
revealed  facts  have  no  power  to  overthrow  the  decision 
obtained.  The  girl  will  seek  evidence  that  her  plighted 
lover  will  not  draw  back  from  his  vows ;  the  warlike  chief 
w^ill  consult  about  the  probable  issue  of  a  foraj  or  a 
hostile  expedition  ;  all  trust  implicitly  in  the  omens  to  bo 
derived  from  Thiekeu's  fowl,  Mokhie's  fowl,  the  bird  of 
India.  This  recognition  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  the  cock  is  no  doubt  embarrassing  in  its  conseqnenoea 
It  is  a  question  whether  it  compensates  for  the  loss  ol 
life.  But  it  is  certainly  better  to  die  in  order  to  guide 
a  man's  actions  than  to  satisfy  his  appetite. 


THE    WIFE'S    STRATAGEM. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Walworth. 
CHAPTER  I. 

GOMB  BACK  TO  STAT. 

Mb.  Hobage  \\^plb*s  library,  in  his  handsome  house 
on  West  Fifty-second  Street,  -was,  in  its  normal  condi- 
tion, the  most  attractive  room  among  its  many  attractive 
roonoui ;  for  with  the  wealth  of  the  husband  was  combined 
the  good  taste  of  the  wife,  and  the  result  was  pleasing  in 
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UBS.  WIMPLl  SP£AKO  H4STILY  B^BIKIl  A  SLVAMmm 
SCBESJT  THAT  OENAMKltTED  ONE  CO&NBB  OF  T3M 
USEABT,  AKD  AWAITED   D&rEL£tPMENT&.'' 

the  extreme  to  the  motit  fastidious  tiiste  in  the 
adonimewt  of  this,  the  room  %FlieTe  the  happy 
conplo  Hpent  moat  of  their  time,  when  Ihev  were 
homo  ftt  all,  Bnt,  on  the  morning  in  qnestion, 
tlie  bcorutiful  tipartm^Dt  was  not  io  ita  normal 
comlitiou  ;  on  the  coDtrory,  it  was  bestrewn  with 
l>arkage3  and  "wraps  and  rugs  and  bags  and 
other  evidences  of  a  sudden  and  voluminous 
arrival,  so  to  speak. 

Nor  was  the  firailing  face  of  Mrs,  Wimple's 
first  riiaiil,  Mnlljt\  in  ita  normnl  conditioD.  It 
was  puckered  into  all  those  lines  and  creases 
which,  to  the  initiated,  indicate  the  very  acme  of  dis- 
satisfaction. With  a  parrot  -  cage  held  disgustedly  at 
arm's  length  and  a  sleek  Maltese  cat  squeezed  spite- 
fully close  to  her  side  by  a  very  strong  and  very 
plump  arm,  MoUie  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
sourly  surveying  the  still  accumulating  pile  cf  feminine 
belonginjs.  Her  displeasure  found  wordy  wrath  as 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Wimple's  stately  butler,  appeared  in  the 
doorway  with  the  last  installment  of  luggage,  consist- 
ing  of  a  lunch-basket,  an  umbrella  and  an  air-pillow. 
MoUie'c   gray   eyes    snapped    ominouBly  as  Pritchard 
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damped  liis  load  down,  witli  a  visible  exaspo^ion  : 
"My  goodness  gracious  me,  Pritchard,  if  it  ain't 
enough  to  turn  a  body  against  life  to  have  her  coming 
back  with  all  this  dunnage  1  You  don't  suppose  she's 
come  back  here  to  live,  do  you  ?" 

''Oh,  not  at  all  likely,"  Pritchard  answered,  in  his 
most  sarcastic  vein.  ''Maybe  it%  the  style  where  you 
como  from  for  folks  to  pay  morning  calls  with  five 
trunks  and  an  express  wagon  full  of  traps." 

"  Five  trunks,  Pritchar^  ?"  Mollie  emphasised  her 
hoiTor  with  upraised  hands  and  voice. 

"Five  I"  Pritchard  repefkts,  with  solemn  emphasis; 
"neither  one  more  nor  one  less.  And  she  standing 
down  there  at  this  blessed  minute  trying  to  beat  the 
expressman  down  to  half  rates  T' 

"  Oh,  she's  a  sweetener  I  I've  lived  with  her,  Pritch- 
ard. I  know  her.  She  used  to  keep  house  for  the 
master  here  before  she  fooled  her  husband  into  marry- 
ing her.  A  lively  time  us  girls  used  to  have  under 
her,  too,  I  can  tell  you.  And,  as  I  never  did  hear  that 
vinegar  improved  with  time,  God  help  us  all,  I  say !" 

"God  help  the  coming  mistress,  I  say." 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  Pritchard 's  indiscreet  ob- 
servation, the  object  of  these  somewhat  severe  com- 
ments and  the  cause  of  all  this  commotion  in  the 
Wimple  mansion,  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

The  self-possessed  Pritchard  started  visibly,  as  a 
searching  voice  asked  : 

"  What  is  that,  Pritchard  ?  No  prevarication,  if  you 
please !" 

"No  ofiEense,  I  hope,  mam  I  I  was  just  saying  to 
Mollie  that  you'd  be  a  God's  help  to  flt^e  young  mis- 
tress, mam  !" 

Pritchard's  face  was  even  redder  than  usual  from  the 
low-stooping  effort  to  straighten  the  Smyrna  rug  under 
the  centre  table,  to  which  household  duty  he  had  di- 
rected sudden  energy  as  Miss  Frier  had  loomed  in  the 
doorway. 

"  No  offense,  Pritchard,"  the  lady  answered,  in  a  mol- 
lified tone,  "but  it  is  always  best  to  have  an  under- 
standing at  once.  It  will  save  trouble  later  on.  If  there 
is  one  thing  I  do  pride  myself  on,  it  is  moral  courage, 
and  I  never  pass  over  a  half-heard  sentence  !" 

From  Mollie  an  audible  groan  escaped.  Mrs.  Prior 
quickly  turned  her  batteries  of  tongue  and  eye  in  that 
direction. 

"  What  is  that,  Mollie  ?" 

But  poor  MoUie  was  clasping  the  hand  just  released 
from  the  parrot's  cage  to  one  of  her  rosy  cheeks. 

"Just  a  twinge  of  the  toothache,  mam.  The  same 
old  tune  tooth,  I  mean  !" 

And  as  Mrs.  Prior  had  turned  to  finish  her  remarks  to 
Pritchard,  the  meaning  glance  that  Mollie  shot  at  the 
butler  was  entirely  lost  on  her. 

"  You  may  depend  on  it,  Pritchard,  when  things  don't 
go  to  suit  me,  I  shall  tell  you  of  it.  Mollie  knows  me 
of  old."  With  which  ultimatum,  she  tumted  toward  the 
large  mirror  between  the  front  windows  and  began 
taking  off  her  wraps  and  hat.  "You  may  go  now, 
Pritchard,  and  see  after  my  trunks.  I  can't  tell  you 
exactly  where  to  put  them,  as  Mrs.  Wimple  has  not 
thought  enough  of  my  coming  to  have  a  room  prepared, 
nor  even  to  stay  at  home  to  bid  me  welcome.  A  pleasant 
reception,  I  must  say,  into  my  own  brother's  house  ;  my 
own  home  by  birthright,  too  !'> 

Mrs.  Prior  was  evidently  discomposed,  but  confined 
any  further  evidence  of  it  to  a  somewhat  vicious  ^play 
oi  energy  in  drawing  off  her  new  black  kid  gloves. 

".The  mistress  was  looking  for  you  to  come  to-monoWi 


Mrs.  Prior,  and  she  told  me  you  was  to  have  the  blue 
room.  I'll  show  you  up  now,  mam,  if  you  say  so,"  said 
Molli^ 

"The  blue  i^-oom  ?— it's  as  chilly  as  a  vault  I  I  don't 
suppose  there's  been  a  fire  in  it  for  a  year." 

"There's  a  register  in  it, "Mollie  began,  apologetic- 
ally. 

"A  register !  As  if  I  didn't  know  that,  Mollie,  before 
you  were  bom — ^well,  no,  not  quite  so  long  ago  as 
that!" 

"And  I  was  going  to  build  a  fire  in  it  to-monow 
morning  early,  seeing  as  how  your  letter  said ** 

But  Mrs.  Prior  interrupted  with  exceeding  asperity. 

"  Never  mind  what  my  letter  said.  To-morrow  I  Al- 
ways to-morrow  I  Mollie,  I  am  afraid  yon  are  the  ssme 
old  procrastinating  creature  who  used  to  try  zne  so 
sorely.  I  shall  examine  the  room  myself,"  with  which 
Mrs.  Prior  disappeared  from^view  with  magical  celerity, 
taking  her  evident  years  into  consideration. 

"  And  you  are  the  same  old  exasperatin'  creature  that 
used  to  try  JW€  so  sorely,"  said  Mollie,  sulkily,  loading 
up  with  a  few  of  the  smaller  packages  ;  but  before  the 
loading  process  was  complete  Mrs.  Prior  loomed  into 
sight  once  more,  her  ^umor  by  no  means  improved  by 
her  short  excursions. 

"  Now,  Mollie,  you  know  me  of  old  for  a  straightfor- 
ward, plain  speaker  ^d  plain  dealer.  I  never  was  aJbndd 
to  tell  the  truth  in  spite  of  everything.  If  there's  one 
thing  J.  do  pride  myself  on,  it's  moral  courage.  It  is  rezy 
evident  to  me  that  things  have  been  going  on  at  sixes- 
and-sevens  here  ever  ^ince  my  poor  Horace  put  a  butter- 
fly of  fashion  at  Uie  ^ead  of  his  establishment*' 

At  which  all  |d[ollie's  IrijA  was  up  in  a  second,  for 
next  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  her  father  con- 
fessor, Mrs.  Horace  Wiix^>^e  ranked  as  the  object  of 
her  adoration. 

"Who  calls  Mrs. Wimple  a  butterfly  of  fashion  ?" 

"I  have  good  authority  lor  thinking  her  one,  MoUie." 

"Then,  mam,  beggin*  your  pardon,  all  I've  got  to  say 
is,  that  if  you're  goin*  to  pitch  into  the  young  mistreiis, 
I'd  be  obliged  to  you  if  you'd  pick  out  another  listener. 
May  I  show  you  to  your  room,  mam  ?" 

"  'Pitch  into  your  mistress 'I  Mollie,  when  I  was  at 
the  head  of  this  establishment,  a  servant  who  was  given 
to  such  vulgar  language  would  have  been  dismiseed 
without  a  moment's  warning.  As  for  your  showing  me 
to  the  blue  room,  or  any  other  room,  no  !  here  I  stay 
until  Mrs.  Wimple  sees  fit  to  make  me  welcome.  I  sup- 
pose she  does  sometimes  come  home,  doesn't  she?" 

"  She's  mos'  as  good  as  a  nigger  slave  for  keeping  in 
doors,"  Mollie,  answered,  in  her  most  resentful  manner. 

Mr.  Prior  settled  herself  rigidly  among  her  lares  and 
peuates  on  the  sofa,  as  she  said,  loftily  : 

"  You  may  go,  Mollie.  It  is  evident  time  has  not  im- 
proved your  disposition,  which  always  was  one  of  the 
very  worst  I  ever  saw.  But,  as  I  have  some  feeling  for 
dumb  brutes,  I  would  like  to  have  my  cat  and  parrot 
fed.    You  can  take  them  with  you." 

Mollie  laid  one  tingentle  hand  on  the  cat,  who  was 
stealthily  exploring  his  new  quarters  with  a  mind  evi- 
dently ill  at  ease,  and  got  scratched  for  her  lack  of 
civility,  and  another  ungentle  hand  on  the  parrot*s 
cage,  who  resisted  the  familiarity  by  pecking  vidoiialj 
at  her  through  the  top  bars  of  his  prison-house. 

"  It's  evident  time  hasn't  improved  your  diqpositiaci, 
which  always  was  one  of  the  worst  I  ever  saw,"  die  aaid* 
addressing  herself  pointedly  to  the  parrot,  whose  oaga 
she  held  at  arm's  length  as  she  slowly  made  her  6zil» 

Mrs.  Prior*s  gasse  followed  her  until  she 
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behind  a  door  that  reallj  banged  behind  her.  It  was 
with  a  sense  of  defeat  that  the  lady  settled  herself  still 
more  nncomfortablj  among  the  countless  paokag^. 

**A  more  impertinent  creature  than  that  girl  Mollie 
never  lived.  Nor  a  more  efficient  honsemaid.  Not  that 
I'd  have  her  hear  me  acknowledge  that  much  for  worlds. 
There*d  be  no  standing  her  another  moment.  Well,  this 
is  a  home-coming  to  me  1  One  might  as  well  be  at  the 
railroad  waiting-room  for  all  the  welcome  one  receives. 
Bear,  dear,  what  quantities  of  money  Horace  must  have 
sqandered  since  I  left  him.  This  room  alone  tells  the 
tale.  Ebony  and  satin  and  gilt  and  marble  and  bronze, 
till  one's  very  eyeballs  ache  with  the  glitter  of  it. 
Brocatelle  and  plush  were  considered  good  enough  for 
me.  Hush!  That's  the  carriage  now.  It's  Fanny,  at 
lost,  I  suppose." 

A  sudden  languor  of  great  fatigue  overtook  Mrs.  Prior's 
angular  and  upright  form.  It  was  a  limp  and  dejected 
vision  that  fell  ^upon  pretty  Mrs.  Wimple's  astonished 
eyes  when  she  reached  the  library-door.  Her  surprise 
found  apologetic  expression  as  she  came  forward  with 
hands  cordially  extended. 

**  Why,  my  dear  sister  Eliza,  how  could  wo  have  made 
such  a  mistake  ?  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Wimple  said  you 
were  to  arrive  to-morrow.  I  should  nfever  have  left  your 
welcome  to  the  servants.  You  must  really  pardon  us  all 
around,  Horace  for  mistaking,  and  me  for  seeming  neg- 
lect" 

Mrs.  Prior  extended  one  long,  thin  hand,  upon  whose 
rigid  fingers  the  rings  rang  metallic  chimes.  Her  face 
was  coldly  unresponsive  to  the  sweet  apology  that 
beamed  in  her  young  sister-in-law's  eyes. 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  in  the  least  matter,  Fanny.  It's  no- 
body but  me.  I  supposed  you  would  be  coming  home 
some  time  between  now  and  night  But  I  confess  I  am 
somewhat  astonished  at  Horace.  He  used  to  be  the  soul 
of  exactness  and  courtesy,  but  I  suppose  he  is  falling 
iato  sliirahod  habits,  too,"  she  sighed,  profoundly,  as  if 
the  universal  degeneracy  of  the  Wimple  household  was 
bearing  too  heavily  upon  her  tender  heart;  but  Mrs. 
Wimple  answered,  with  that  serenity  in  which  she 
had  long  since  resolved  to  panoply  herself  against 
Sister  EUza  and  her  darts — ^this  was  not  their  first 
encounter : 

''Not  with  slipshod  habits.  Sister  Eliza,  but  Horace 
has  become  a  perfect  slave  to  his  business.  He  seems 
absolutely  crazed  on  the  subject  of  money-making.  You 
must  help  me  to  lecture  him." 

She  was  not  unconscious  of  the  close  scrutiny  her  rich 
attire  was  receiving  while  she  was  talking,  but  that  was 
another  of  Sister  Eliza's  **  ways." 

**  Poor  fellow  !"  Mrs.  Prior  said,  finally.  "Perhaps  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  overwork  himsqjf  in  order  to  stop 
leakages.  Depend  upon  me  to  do  my  duty  by  Horace  as 
weU  as  the  rest  of  you,  Fanny.  You  are  very  young.  I 
am  sdmoet  old  enough  to  be  your  mother.  If  there  is  one 
thing  I  do  pride  myself  on,  Fanny,  it  is  the  possession  of 
enough  moral  courage  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  fit  the 
cap  to  the  right  head  every  time." 

"Yes,  yes,  dear,"  Mrs.  Wimple  began,  rather  nerv- 
ously, adding,  with  that  sweetness  of  voice  and  manner 
which  mSade  the  capture  .of  hearts  such  an  easy  thing  for 
ber  always ;  , 

"I  hope  you  will  be  with  us  long  enough,  sister,  to 
Boold  my  dear  husband  t>ut  of  his  gloomy  preoccupation, 
and  out  of  aU  the  bad  habits  I  have  allowed  him  to 
641  into.  Now,  then,  I  must  go  see  if  your  room  is 
nice  and  warm."  '•^    **^ 

Sb^  rose  from  the  sofa  vhere  she  had  mad^  a  place  for 


herself  by  Mrs.  Prior's  side  and  started  toward  the  door, 
but  turned  back  as  Sister  Eliza  said,  tartly  : 

"  Stay  ?— I  hope  I'll  stay  long  enough  I  Your  remarks 
,.ould  seem  to  suggest  something  migratory  or  transient 
about  me.  Perhaps  it  is  just  possible,  Fanny,  that  you 
did  not  see  the  letter  your  husband,  Mr.  Wimple,  my 
brother  Horace,  wrote  me  upon  the  death  of  poor  dear 
Mr.  Prior  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Fanny,  with  gentle  dignity  ;  "  I  did  not  see 
the  letter,  Sister  Eliza,  but  its  contents,  I  make  no  doubt, 
were  just  what  they  should  have  been.  Whatever  ar- 
rangements my  husband  has  seen  fit  to  make  for  the 
comfort  of  his  sister  meet  with  my  entire  approbation. 
Horace  was  so  confident  of  that,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  submit  his  letter  to  me  first." 

While  she  had  been  talking,  Mrs.  Prior  had  been 
fumbling  excitedly  in  her  pocket  for  something  which 
evidently  was  not  there ;  upon  which  she  seized  her 
lunch -basket,  but  fortunately  discovered  the  nature  of 
its  contents  in  time  to  prevent  a  catastrophe,  violently 
exchanged  it  for  her  hand-bag,  which  she  emptied  in- 
continently into  her  lap,  fished  out  a  letter  and,  with 
melodramatic  effect,  offered  it  to  Mrs.  Wimple. 

"You  will  oblige  me,  sister-in-law,  by  reading  this 
letter  before  I  can  possibly  consider  myself  welcome." 

Mrs.  Wimple  drew  back,  proudly. 

"I  positively  decline  such  a  breach  of  courtesy.  I 
beg  you  to  consider  me  entirely  at  one  with  Horace  in 
making  you  welcome." 

"All  that  sounds  very  wife-like  and  amiable,"  says 
Mrs.  Prior,  adjusting  her  glasses  to  read  the  letter  hers^ 
"  but  Eliza  Prior  never  was  the  woman  to  put  her  foot 
down  without  knowing  exactly  where  she  was  putting 
it    You  will  oblige  me  1" 

With  sharp  emphasis,  she  then  read  aloud  the/follow- 
ing letter : 

"  Ht  Dbab  Sktbb  Eliza— The  sad  intelligenoe  of  your  bereave- 
ment has  Just  reached  me,  and  I  write  to  tell  you  that  the  old 
home  is  ready  to  open  itB  doors  to  you  once  more.  Tou  have  no 
children,  nether  have  we,  so  make  up  your  mind  to  cast  in  your 
lot  with  us.  I  am  not  entirely  unselfish  In  this.  I  want  you  to 
come  for  Fanny's  sake  more  than  my  own.  My  business  neces- 
sarily absorbs  the  most  of  my  time,  and  she  is  the  sufferer  by  it. 
She  is  left  too  much  alone.  She  does  not  complain,  but  I  some- 
times fancy  she  is  not  as  happy  as  I  would  have  her.  Perhaps 
the  cares  of  housekeeping  are  too  much  for  her.  You  might  re- 
lieve her  of  them.  Perhaps  she  misses  the  freedom  of  her 
country  home—" 

Here  Mrs.  Wimple's  soft  voice  broke  in  upon  Mrs, 
Prior's  rather  declamatory  style  of  reading  : 

Sister  Eliza,  "  I  decline  listening  to  another  word.'' 

"  Well,  I'U  skip  all  the  g^sh  and  sentimental  nonsense, 
and  read  the  important  part  of  the  letter.  That  yoa 
shaU  hear  !" 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Wimple,  with  cold  resigna- 
tion. I 

"  You  will  understand  by  the  foregoing  that  you  are  invited  to 
come  and  make  your  home  with  us,  and  I  hope  you  will  ease  my 
young  wife's  shoulders  of  any  burdens  which  I,  in  my  clumsy  ig- 
norance, may  have  laid  upon  them.'* 

"  So  you  see,  Fanny,"  Mrs.  Prior  continued,  folding 
the  letter  up,  triumphantly,  "  I  have  good  cause  to  feel 
that  I  am  needed  here." 

There  were  tears  in  Mrs.  Wimple's  voice,  if  not  in  her 
lovely  eyes,  as  she  answered  : 

"  Horace  is  very  good  ta-me,wbut  hQ.shpuld  not  have 
written  so  to  you." 

"  If  not  to  me,  pray  thenr  to  whom  ?*'       ^(jjp 

<'To  no  one,"  said  Fanny.  "If  I  have  o^di&s  to 
\  bear  I  shall  fi&d  the  strength  to  bear  tiiem  alone." 
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r^'lroli'a4ntnowledge,  then,  that  there  is  a  nkeleton  in 
this  handsome  closet  ?*' 

But  for  all  answer  to  this  crnel  thmst,  Mrs.  Wimple 
inmed  toward  the  bell,  rang  it  for  Mollie,  and,  with  a 
glance  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel  said,  qnietlj  : 

"  We  dine  at  six,  Sister  Eliza,  and  it  is  now  half -past 
fonr.    Yon  must  rest  awhOe  before  dressing." 

Mollie,  answering  the  bell  promptly,  once  more  made 
of  herself  a  laden  burden  -  bearer,  and  preceded  Mrs. 
Prior  ont  of  the  library. 

Not  until  she  was  qnite  alone  did  Mrs.  Wimple  indulge 
herself  in  the  tears  that  it  had  been  so  hard  to  repress 
in  presence  of  this  coldly  selfish  woman,  who  had  come 
like  a  serpent  into  her  Eden  more  than  once  before,  but 
this  time  —oh,  horror  of  horrors  ! — it  was  to  stay  !  And 
ivith  the  current  of  her  tears  ran  a  bitter  soliloquy  more 
pregnant  with  reproach  than  anything  her  gentle  heart 
liad  ever  harbored  toward  her  husband. 

"And  so,"  she  sighed  to  herself,  "this  is  the  remedy 
my  poor  husband  has  sought  for  the  woes  of  his  own 
inflicting.  How  can  I  tell  him  that  he  is  at  the  bottom 
^l  my  only  trouble,  my  desolate  loneliness  ?  What  are 
we  both  but  slaves — bond  slaves  ?  He  to  his  counting- 
house  and  ledger  ;  I,  to  the  vapid  routine  of  a  fashiona- 
ble woman's  life  !  We  are  housed  together  and  eat  at 
the  same  table,  but  are  strangers  yet.  Never  an  hour  of 
restful  communion  !  never  a  moment  of  blissful  repose ! 
When  I  plead  for  a  little  more  of  his  dear  society,  he 
chides  me ;  gently,  it  is  true,  but  chides  me  with  lack 
of  interest  in  his  advancement.  Advancement  to  what  ? 
To  a  few  more  thousand  dollars  in  bank  ?  a  few 
more  feverish  chances  in  Wall  Street  ?  a  few  more  care- 
worn creases  in  his  brow?  a  few  more  hurried  paces 
to  the  grave  ?  That  is  all.  Oh,  I  would  be  happier 
milking  the  cows  on  my  father's  farm,  with  Horace  cra- 
dling the  wheat  out  in  the  glad  sunshine,  than  treading 
this  wearisome  round  of  frivolity  I  Why  do  men  marry 
women  if  the  union  means  no  unity  of  life  ?  Oh,  Horace, 
let  me  enter  into  your  inner  life,  be  partaker  of  your 
cares  and  sharer  of  your  hopes  I  not  simply  the  lay 
figure  that  indexes  the  degree  of  your  prosperity  for  a 
:gaping  crowd  ;  and  you  will  not  need  another's  help  to 
cheer  your  wife !" 

Plunged  in  her  sad  reverie,  Mrs.  Wimple  did  not 
notice  the  closing  of  the  front  door  ;  did  not  hear  ap- 
proaching masculine  footsteps ;  did  not  hear  anything 
lentil  her  husband's  voice  fell  on  her  ears  very  near  the 
library-door.  It  was  only  a  casual  remark  to  some  one 
with  him.  Doubtless,  they  were  pausing  by  the  hat- 
Tfi.Q\i  to  divest  themselves  of  their  top-coats. 

She  glanced  about  her  in  terror.  It  was  Horace,  and 
a  stranger  with  him.  And  she  sitting  there,  all  tear- 
stained  and  woe-begone  !  There  was  no  time  for  reflec- 
tion, no  avenue  of  escape  !  Doubtless  he  would  take  his 
guest  into  the  dining-room  presently  for  a  glass  of  wine. 

Until  then — well,  until  then Mrs.  Wimple  sprang 

hastily  behind  a  tall  Japanese  screen  that  ornamented 
one  comer  of  the  library,  and,  crouching  breathlessly 
upon  a  hassock  that  chanced  to  be  there,  awaited  de- 
velopments.   

CHAPTER  n. 

A  STABTLINO  DISCOVEBT. 

Appakently  her  husband  had  much  to  say  to  this  un- 
expected guest  of  hers,  for  she  could  hear  his  voice  in 
earnest  monologue  until  they  entered  the  room  where 
she  lay  perdu,  and  then  he  only  broke  the  thread  to 
indicate  a  seat  to  the  stranger,   and  to  seat  himself, 


whereupon  he  immediately  resumed,  in  tones  of  what 
sounded  like  earnest  gratitude : 

'*  1 9^8ure  you,  Steinray,  I  am  completely  overwhelmed 
by  your  unexpected  profier  of  assistance.  Qratitade 
never  finds  easy  expression  with  me." 

As  the  name  of  "  Steinray  "  fell  from  her  husband's 
lips,  Mrs.  Wimple  cowered  closer  to  the  screen,  and  for 
a  moment  hid  her  blanching  cheeks  in  her  trembling 
hands.  Steinray  !  What  memories  of  pain  and  shame 
and  anguish  the  very  name  awoke  I  How  many  years 
since  she  had  heard  that  name ;  and,  oh  !  how  she 
wished  she  might  never  have  heard  it  again.  Of  course 
this  friend  of  Horace's  was  never  that  Steinray  !  Fate 
could  never  play  so  malicious  a  trick  as  that  In  a 
whirl  of  agitation  these  thou£'hts  swept  through  Mrs. 
Wimple's  brain  during  what  seemed  to  her  an  intermin- 
able pause  of  silence  before  her  husband's  guest  made 
any  answer.  When  he  did,  the  cool,  cynical  tones  had 
something  horribly  familiar  in  them.  She  could  fancy 
him  clinching  his  teeth  as  he  said: 

"There,  there,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  gush  !  Whatever 
you  do,  Wimple,  don't  gush  !  Such  dem'd  bad  form,  you 
know.  As  for  gpratitnde,  there's  no  question  of  it  in 
this  case.  You've  got  yourself  into  a  deuce  of  a  mess 
in  Wall  Street,  uni  I've  placed  a  few  idle  thousands  at 
your  command  to  tide  you  over  the  rocks !  That's  alL 
Trust  me  for  getting  it  all  back  with  interest" 

The  cynical  laugh  with  which  the  stranger  supple- 
mented his  words  did  away  with  the  last  remnant  of 
doubt  in  Fanny  Wimple's  agitated  heart.  It  was  thai 
Steinray.  But  what  was  he  doing  here,  under  her  own 
roof,  and  apparently  occupying  the  position  of  her  hus- 
band's benefactor  ?  Fate,  then,  could  be  very  ironical 
and  very  cruel. 

"  It  is  kind  of  you,"  she  heard  Horace  say,  "  to  make 
so  light  of  80  gpreat  a  favor.  But  my  sense  of  obligation 
is  just  as  great" 

"  What  if  I  should  tell  you  I  had  already  begun  to 
draw  interest  on  my  loan  ?"  said  Steinray. 

*'I  should  say  that  I  didn't  in  the  least  know  what 
you  meant" 

**  I  mean  this "    Fanny's  heart  beat  in  thumps  ! 

How  deliberate  he  was.  She  could  hear  Horace  push 
the  cigar-box  toward  him.  The  smoke  of  the  cigars 
they  had  lighted  soon  after  coming  in  was  already  float- 
ing through  the  lonely  room  and  into  her  lungs.  "I 
mean  this,"  Steinray  said  once  more.  "  You  have  in- 
sisted upon  supplementing  a  business  transaction  with 
a  social  benefaction.  You  have  promised  me  an  intro- 
duction to  your  lovely  wife.  The  fame  of  Mrs.  Wim- 
ple's goodness  and  beauty  has  x>enetrated  even  to  my 
vagabond  ears " 

But  Mr.  Wimplft  interrupted  him  with  an  earnest 
protest  : 

"Vagabond  !  My  dear  Steinray,  how  can  you  under- 
rate yourself  so  ?  I  am  sure  with  your  mind  and  culture 
and  address " 

But  Steinray  interrupted  in  his  turn  : 

"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  gush  !  Whatever  you  do, 
don't  gush  I  Such  deuced  bad  form,  you  know  !"  Lay- 
ing one  finger  on  his  left  cheek,  he  leaned  across  the 
table  by  which  they  were  both  sitting,  to  ask,  in  a  voice 
of  concentrated  bitterness:  "Do  you  see  this  beauty 
spot,  Whnple  ?" 

"Well,  yes,"  Wimple  answered,  reluctantly.  "One  is 
compelled  to  see  it,  you  know,  Steinray  ;  but  then,  after 
all,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  Otherwise,  you  know, 
you  are  a  strikingly  handsome  man." 

"Thanks!"  said  Steinray,  with  his   harshest  kii0h. 
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"  I  ha^e  long  since  gotten  past  all  need  of  solace.  I*ve 
grown  qnite  used  to  hearing  people  say,  '  Steinray  wonld 
be  a  very  good-looking  fellow  but  for  that  scar.*  In 
fact,  I*ye  outlived  every  emotion  in  connection  with  it 
but  one." 

"And  that  is?" 

"The  determination  to  have  revenge  for  it.*' 


"  It  is  not  a  birthmark,  then  ?** 

•'No.     IVs  not  a  birthmark." 

"Nor  the  result  of  accident?  Excuse  me,  ii^inray, 
I  don*t  want  to  seem  curious ;  but,  then,  si^^  you've 
spoken  of  it,  I  don't  want  to  feel  indifferenjt.  Perhapa 
you  wouldn't  mind  giving  me  the  story."     j  "      .^^  ^.  v   r 

"No,  sir,  nor  the  result  of  accident    It  was  the  work 
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As  these  words  fell  upon  her  ears,  hissed,  almost,  as 
they  were,  in  a  voice  of  savage  earnestness  in  her  hus- 
band's, Mrs.  Wimple  clasped  her  hands  about  her  slim 
white  neck  as  if  to  stifle  any  audible  outcry.  Oh  !  if 
Horace  would  only  get  up  and  go  away  from  this  serpent 
that  had  crawled  into  her  Eden  !  How  calm  and  well- 
bred  and  placid  her  husband's  voice  sounded  following 
after  Steinray's  passionate  hiss. 


of  a— bah  I  what  am  I  about.  How  came  we  to  stumble 
on  ibis  interesting  topic  ?  I'm  not  used  to  being  so 
egotistical." 

"  Well,  I  really  don*t  recall  what  led  up  to  it  It 
began  by  your  calling  yourself  pretty  names.*' 

"  Thanks  1  Vagabond,  exactly.  I  believe,  on  the  whole, 
if  you  will  be  indulgent,  I  should  enjoy  a  little  egotism 
for  once.    I  had  social  aspirations  myself  once,  Wimple. 
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Meant,  when  the  proper  time  came,  and  I  had  made 
enough  money,  to  get  married  and  set  np  an  establish- 
ment, and  take  a  pew  in  church — in  short,  to  hang  out 
every  sign  of  ireepectable  citizenship.  But  now — ^well 
now  I  don't  care  a  continental  for  anything  out  of  Wall 
Street." 

"  But  why  not  ?  You  are  young,  you  have  a  colossal 
fortune,  a  splendid  figure,  fine  carriage ** 

"My  ability  to  give  my  wife  a  fine  carriage  would  be 
more  to  the  point,"  said  Steinray,  sarcastically. 

To  which  Mr.  Wimple,  bent  upon  the  rdle  of  comforter, 
replied,  encouragingly  : 

'•Why,  just  look  around  you  at  the  one-legged,  one- 
armed,  one-eyed,  lop-sided  fellows  that  get  married 
every  day.  You  know  there's  such  a  deuced  variety  of 
motives  that  actuate  women  nowadays  in  marrying. 
What  half  of  them  marry  for  the  evil  one  himself  can't 
find  out.  But  you  I  Come  now,  Steinray,  place  your 
case  in  my  hands.  You  deserve  the  blessing  of  a  good 
wife  ;  some  one  to  love  you  and  to  cast  an  aureole  of 
brightness  about  your  days." 

**My  dear  Wimple,  don't  gush  I  Whatever  you  do, 
don't  gush.  Such  excessively  bad  form,  you  know. 
Since  this  accursed  mark  was  put  upon  me  I  have 
shunned  the  presence  of  woman  as  I  would  shun  the 
fiend  incarnate.  The  woman  who  would  marry  me  now 
would  take  me  for  my  money  alone.  I  am  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  refined  influences  of  a  home  like  yours.  Per- 
haps in  the  presence  of  your  lovely  and  devoted  wife  I 
may  find  rational  enjoyment ;  but  this  is  an  experiment. 
This  is  the  interest  on  my  loan." 

"My  Fanny  will  gladly  make  you  welcome  to  our 
small  circle.  The  dear  child  will  never  know  what  a 
load  of  obligation  you  have  placed  her  under.  She  is 
such  a  child  that  I  keep  my  business  troubles  from  her. 
I  would  as  soon  think  of  harnessing  a  butterfly  to  a  dray 
as  of  burdening  her  with  my  sordid  anxietiek.  Now, 
then,  let  us  get  through  with  these  papers  and  adjourn 
to  the  pMrlor,  when  Mrs.  Wimple  will  join  us." 

It  seemed  an  age  to  the  woman,  crouching  there  on  the 
hassock  behind  the  tall  Japanese  screen,  before  Horace 
found  the  papers  he  was  in  search  of  in  the  desk  between 
the  windows !  An  age  that  the  two  men  consumed  in 
examining  them,  and  folding  and  unfolding,  rejecting 
and  accepting  and  indorsing.  She  wanted  them  to  go 
away  and  leave  her  at  liberty  to  fly  to  her  own  room, 
and  there,  on  bended  knees,  to  ask  God  to  protect  her 
darling  Horace  from  the  evil  influence  that  had  come 
into  his  life  so  strangely. 

Upon  the  subdued  voices  of  the  two  men  and  the 
rustling  of  papers,  a  shrill  clamor  suddenly  arose.  There 
was  the  commingling  of  a  parrot's  metidlic  shriek,  a 
dog's  jubilant  barking;  and  a  woman's  wild  protest. 

Mr.  Steinray  looked  up  in  undisguised  amazement 
Could  tiiai  shrill  feminine  outcry  proceed  from  the 
throat  of  the  lovely  and  rcflned  Mrs.  Wimple  ?  Horace 
Wimple  rose  suddenly  with  an  amused  smile  on  his  fiu^e. 

'*  Excuse  me  ;  but  those  familiar  sounds  inform  me 
that  my  lately  widowed  sister  has  arrived.  She  is  a  day 
in  advance  of  her  promise.  With  your  permission  I  will 
go  and  bid  her  welcome  and  announce  your  presence  to 
Mrs.  Wimple." 

He  went,  and  it  seemed  to  Fanny  an  age  before  he 
came  again.  She  was  glad  that  the  rustling  of  the 
papers  had  gone  on  uninterruptedly  in  his  absence, 
otherwise  the  beating  of  her  frightened  heart  would 
certainly  have  made  itself  heard. 

*'  It  is  much  later  than  I  thought  it  was,"  said  Horace, 
CQjning  back  more  briskly.     **We  will  adjourn  to  the 


parlor  at  once  and  leave  these  papers  for  office  hours 
to-morrow. " 

Upon  which  he  swept  the  papers  into  one  pile,  laid 
them  back  in  the  desk,  turned  the  lock  with  a  click,  and 
said,  with  peremptory  cordiality  : 

"Come,  Steinray." 

At  last  they  were  gone  1  Like  some  hunted,  wounded 
thing  Fanny  Wimple  dragged  herself  up  from  the  has- 
sock and  came  out  into  the  deserted  room.  Was  that 
the  bright-eyed,  smiling  creature  who  had  hidden  her- 
self behind  the  tall  screen  little  more  than  an  hour 
before  ? 

A  deathlike  pallor  had  overspread  her  face.  Dark 
rings  encircled  her  great,  lovely  eyes  ;  her  lips  were  tight- 
drawn  and  white.  For  a  moment  she  stood  motimiless 
near  the  table  where  the  two  men  had  been  sitting,  then 
the  pain  in  her  face  and  heart  found  voice : 

"Frederic  Steinray  here  in  my  home  !  It  bodes  no 
good  to  me.  Oh  I  it  bodes  all  of  evil  to  my  precious 
Horace.  I  shall  tell  him  all  as  soon  as  the  serpent  crawls 
away  to  his  own  hiding-place.  Horace  must  not,  shal 
not,  take  aid  from  the  worst  enemy  I  have  on  earth. 
Oh  1  what  an  ordeal  this  dinner-time  will  bring  me." 

With  her  hands  clasped  tightly  about  one  another 
she  slowly  traversed  the  long  room  and  disappeare<L 
Her  footsteps  lagged,  her  proud  head  drooped,  her 
heart  ached.  

CHAPTER  HL 

▲  MENAGB. 

ScTBELY  Mrs.  Wimple  must  have  possessed  some  of  the 
chameleon's  boasted  powers  of  self-transformation,  for 
when,  a  very  few  moments  later  on,  she  swept  into  the 
parlor,  self-possessed,  serene,  in  full  dinner  costume,  with 
a  big  bunch  of  jacqueminot  roses  pinned  against  the 
jetted  vest  of  her  black  silk  dress,  she  was  yet  another 
woman  from  the  pallid  creature  that  had  crept  from 
the  shelter  of  the  Japanese  screen. 

With  what  pardonable  pride  Horace  Wimple  took  her 
little  jeweled  hand  in  his,  and  led  her  forward  to  make 
her  known  to  his  friend  Steinray  I  With  what  »  burst 
of  inward  rage  and  jealousy  Mr.  Steinray  bowed  low  over 
the  little  hand,  as  he  muttered  some  convontionfll  oom- 
monplace  about  "honor  done  him,"  "supreme  pleas- 
ure"! etc.  With  what  a  brave  show  of  calmness,  while 
her  heart  was  beating  so  violently  that  the  jacquemi- 
nots in  her  corsage  rose  and  fell  tumultuously,  Mrs. 
Wimple  went  through  with  the  faroe  of  a  first  meeting 
with  this  man  who  had  crossed  her  pathway  in  life ;  once 
to  his  own  hurt  and  now  again  to — whose  ?  What  a  fine 
thing  good-breeding  is  !  What  a  necessary  tiling  the 
society  mask  is  !  How  else  could  these  two  people  have 
sat  out  the  tedious  decorum  of  tiiat  dinner-table  and 
have  given  no  sign  of  the  smoldering  fires  within  ?  How 
else  could  they  so  intelligently  and  intelligibly  have 
discussed  such  abstractiona  as  Irving  and  Terry  and 
Patti  and  all  the  other  glittering  mortals  that  make  liiio 
a  holiday  for  the  gay  and  rich,  the  whOe  memory  was 
sweeping  away  the  dust  of  years,  showing  them  to 
each  other  as  they  had  last  stood  face  to  face  with  fire 
in  their  eyes  and  hatred  in  their  hearts. 

As  in  a  dream  Mrs.  Prior's  voice  came  to  Fanny's  ears 
across  the  table.  She  was  talking  to  Horace,  and  her 
voice  and  words  were  both  plaintive.  She  was  telling 
him  of  the  hardships  of  her  railroad  ride  ;  of  the  inso- 
lence of  the  officials ;  of  the  inadequate  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  the  traveling  public  Mrs.  Prior  was 
never  without  a  quiver  full  of  gprievances,  and  Horace 
waa  listening   to  her  with  that   half-amused  patience 
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which  had  always  made  Fanny  feel  so  8ymx>afchetioal]j 
inclined  to  take  Sister  Eliza  off  his  hands  ;  but  while  she 
saw  and  heard  it  all,  she  did  not  feel  sorry  for  him  this 
time.  What  was  Sister  Eliza,  with  her  ancient  grieyances 
and  her  somewhat  prolix  way  of  laying  them  before  her 
friends,  to  this  new  trouble  that  threatened  Horace  ? — a 
trouble  of  which  he  was  so  innocent  and  she  so  powerless 

to  avert,  unless — unless Yes,  she  must  show  herself 

this  man's  equal  in  duplicity  and  craft.  Craft  and  du- 
plicity toward  Horace  ?  No.  Never.  If  she  had  only 
told  him  at  once  that  she  knew  this  man  I  She  had  had 
no  opportunity  to  plan  her  campaign,  it  had  all  come 
upon  her  so  suddenly.  But  she  would  tell  him  yet  She 
would  tell  him  as  soon  as  they  were  alone  together.  She 
felt  better  when  she  had  come  to  this  decision,  and 
beamed  upon  Sister  Eliza  with  a  sweetness  deserving  of 
better  results. 

It  was  Sister  Eliza  who  drew  Horace  bodily  away  from 
the  drawing-room  door  as  they  all  went  back  from  the 
dining-room,  saying : 

« I'm  going  to  take  you  away  from  your  company  for 
about  ten  minutes,  Horace.  Fanny  hasn't  found  time  to 
bestow  much  thought  on  me  yet,  and  I'm  that  worn  out 
with  my  railroad  trip  that  I  can't  think  of  sitting  up 
another  half  hour.  I  want  to  consult  you  about  poor 
Miggs." 

MIbs  Miggs  was  the  honorary  title  that  Horace  had  long 
ago  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Prior's  parrot,  and  with  a  laugh- 
ing ai>ology  to  Steinray  he  turned  aside  from  the  draw- 
ing-room door  and  disappeared,  with  his  sister  clinging 
tenaciously  to  his  arm.  And  so  it  was  that  Mrs.  Wimple 
found  herself  alone  with  her  most  unwelcome  guest. 
With  an  impulse  toward  directness  which  she  did  not 
stop  to  analyze,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  and  said, 
in  a  voice  she  could  not  make  quite  steady : 

"Mr.  Steinray,  you  are  here  for  no  good  purpose. 
Any  true  friend  of  my  husband's  would  be  most  gladly 
welcome  to  me.  I  accidentally  overheard  your  conver- 
sation with  my  husband.  Foolishly  alarmed  at  being 
caught  unprepared  for  company,  I  hid  myself  behind 
the  screen  in  the  library,  supposing  that  my  husband 
would  simply  pass  through  that  room  on  his  way  to  this 
one,  with  his  guest.  When  Horace  comes  back  to  us  I 
will  tell  him  that  he  must  not  accept  assistance  from 
you  of  all  men." 

They  were  seated  opposite  each  other  in  front  of  the 
asbestos  logs,  that  kept  up  a  gaseous  fiction  of  a  wood 
fire.  He  did  not  once  take  his  great,  blazing  black  eyes 
off  her  face  as  she  uttered  this  threat  with  a  tremulous 
voice,  and  with  the  swift  color  coming  and  going  on 
her  soft  cheeks.  He  was  pulling  at  his  long  mustache 
vigorously,  and  the  scar  on  his  cheek  flamed  red,  a 
sore  sign  of  anger  with  Mr.  Frederic  Steinray. 

"Why  from  me  of  all  men,  Mrs.  Wimple  ?"  he  asked, 
in  his  suavest  tones. 

"Because—because—"  Her  self-possession  was  com- 
pletely gone.  That  merciless  stare  unnerved  her.  That 
flaming  scar  routed  her.  Rising,  she  said,  huskily  :  *'  I 
will  recall  Horace." 

But  intercepting  her  with  a  commanding  gesture, 
Frederic  Steinray  said,  authoritatively  : 

"You  will  call  no  one,  if  you  please.  I  think  a  few 
moments'  reflection  will  convict  you  of  precipitation." 

Fanny  resumed  her  chair  haughtily,  and  said,  with  a 
defiant  ring  in  her  soft  voice : 

"I  accept  the  issue." 

"  Brave  words  !    Ignorantly  spoken  !" 

He  was  standing  up  now— had  risen  to  intercept  her 
flight,  by  force  if  need  be,  and  as  he  folded  his  arms  and 


looked  coolly  down  upon  her,  with  that  accusing^  scar 
gleaming  in  angry  redness  upon  his  cheek,  it  was  with 
an  effort  that  she  answered  him,  calmly  : 

"Perhaps  not  so  ignorantly  as  you  imagine.  I  know 
that  you  desire  to  help  my  husband  for  no  good  purpose. 
I  have  discovered  thus,  accidentally,  that  he  is  financially 
embarrassed  I  Accident  has  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the 
only  enemy  I  have  on  earth  to  aid  him " 

"Let  me  interrupt  and  correct  you,  Mrs.  Wimple. 
Accident  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  coming  to- 
gether of  Frederic  Steinray  and  Horace  Wimple,"  said 
Steinray,  in  his  slow,  even  tones. 

"  Then  you  knew  he  was  my  husband  ?" 

"  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  you  since  one  memorable 
May  morning,  gone  six  years  now,  when  I  was  a  Summer 
boarder  at  your  father's  farm,  and  you  were— well— wore 
given  to  horseback  exercise  and  the  use  of  riding  whips. " 

She  looked  up  at  him  as  he  almost  hissed  the  la>k 
word  out.  She  could  see  nothing  but  implacable  resent- 
ment in  his  eyes  and  the  red  fury  of  that  scar  I  Her 
hands  canne  convulsively  together  on  her  silken  lap.  It 
was  a  cry,  not  an  inquiry,  that  fluttered  over  her  lips. 

"  Then  tell  me  I— and,  oh,  tell  me  the  truth— why 
have  you  come  here  in  the  guise  of  friendship  ?  I  can 
see  that  time  has  not  softened  your  sense  of  injury." 

His  answer  was  both  insolent  and  irrelevant : 

"  You  are  certainly  very  handsome.  Even  moro  lovely 
than  when  in  that  soft  springtime  you  stole  my  heart 
and  brains.    More  tony,  as  one  might  say." 

Mrs.  Wimple  flushed  to  the  temples  with  hot  indigna- 
tion. Once  more  she  attempted  to  sweep  past  him  to 
leave  the  room.  He  seized  her  hand  and  laughed  mock- 
ingly at  her  indignant  protest.  With  much  show  of 
gallantry  he  led  her  to  a  softb  and  seated  himself  by 
her  side. 

"  You  forget  that  I  am  a  wife,"  she  said,  whfle  the 
jacqueminots  rose  tumultously,  "  a  wife  under  the  pro^ 
tection  of  a  husband  who  would  be  only  too  quick  to 
punish  the  slightest  disrespect  shown  me." 

"  I  forget  nothing  I  Come,  let  me  show  you  how  abso- 
lutely retentive  my  memory  is.  As  for  condign  punish- 
ment and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  we  will  discuss  it  later 
on."  He  extended  a  long,  sinewy,  brown  hand  and  pos- 
sessed himself  forcibly  of  hers,  as  it  nervously  toyed 
with  the  red  roses  at  her  breast.  "It  is  a  little  hand  I 
A  soft  white  and  pink  thing,  with  pearly  nails  and  deli- 
cate blue  tracery.  Who  could  imagine  that  this  tiny 
wrist  and  hand  had  ever  ruined  a  man  for  life  ?" 

In  vain  she  struggled  to  release  her  hand  as  she  said, 
hastily  : 

"My hand  rashly  avenged  the  wrong  put  upon  my 
dignity.  I  deplored  the  act  the  moment  it  was  done.  I 
deplore  it  now.  You  thought  the  fturmer's  motherless 
girl  fair  game  for  the  gallantry  of  the  city  boarder. 
Only  a  kiss,  you  pleaded  !  But  what  good  of  all  this 
retrospection?  Horace  Wimple's  wife  will  not  need 
to  do  battle  in  self-defense." 

But  he  only  tightened  his  hold  upon  her  hand,  as  he 
said,  unabashed : 

"Your  attention,  if  you  please,  while  I  vindicate  the 
accuracy  of  my  memory  and  refresh  yours.  Betrospeo- 
tion  is  not  only  a  good  thing  under  some  circumstances, 
but  a  necessary  thing." 

"Mine  needs  no  refreshing,"  said  Fanny,  shuddering 
at  this  dose  and  enforced  contact ;  "  the  memory  of  that 
hour  has  never  left  me." 

He  touched  the  scar  on  his  cheek  with  his  left  fore- 
finger, as  he  answered,  in  tones  of  concentrated  bitter- 
ness :  "It  has  remained  with  me  visibly."       ^^ 
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"Yon  are  merciless  I"  she  moaned. 

''  Yoa  were  merciless  !*'  be  answered  ;  *'  bat  we  wander 
from  the  text  I  am  going  to  vindicate  the  accnracj  of 
my  memory  and  then  give  yon  a  specimen  of  my  know- 
ledge of  palmistry.  This  little,  soft  white-and-pink  hand 
gives  me  the  i>ower  of  second  sight  It  waves  me  back- 
ward and  beckons  me  forward.  In  the  past" — looking 
intently  into  her  hand — ''it  shows  me  a  blithe,  light- 
hearted,  gay  yonng  man,  handsome  and  possessed  of  the 
average  mortal's  satisfaction  in  his  good  looks.  It  shows 
me  this  city  yonth  domesticated  as  a  Summer  boarder, 
with  a  farmer's  daughter,  his  entertainer's  child.  The 
farmer's  daughter  was  pretty,  refined,  bright,  and  pos- 
sessed of  aspirations.  What  was  the  inevitable  result  ? 
The  city  sojourner  lost  his  heart  to  the  country  maiden. 
But  his  people  were  a  proud  and  relentless  lot  "—Mrs. 
Wimple  had  long  since  moved  from  her  seat  by  his 
side  on  the  sofa,  where  he,  with  a  good  imitation  of 
the  seer,  sat  going  over  an  episode  in  their  common 
past,  which  was  full  of  pain  for  them  both — ''and 
he  hesitated  with  natural  reluctance  to  ask  the 
farmer's  daughter  to  exchange  her  milk  -  pans  and 
chicken-coops  for  the  aristocratic  mansio;!  where  his 
tony^ters  held  sway.  Sit  down,  if  you  please,  Mrs. 
WiidPe,"  as  his  tortured  victim  rose  once  more  to 
her  feet ;  "  if  you  have  your  husband's  best  interests  at 
heart  you  will  hear  me  patiently  to  the  end.  I  know 
this. part  of  my  vision  is  a  little  unpleasant  in  the  re- 
cital, but  you  and  I  will  understand  each  other  com- 
fortably before  we  get  through." 

Horace  Wimple's  fair,  young  wife  resumed  her  seat. 
Her  cheeks  were  deathly  pale,  but  there  was  a  fire  in 
her  eyes  that  would  have  scorched  anything  less  seared 
and  hardened  than  Frederic  Steinray,  known  among  his 
own  familiars  as  the  woman-hater. 

''  But  he  could  not  leave  his  ftdr  enslaver,  so  he  dallied 
^d  dela;^  long  after  the  changing  leaves  and  the  chill- 
ing frosts  "bad  warned  him  to  be  gone.  At  last  comes  a 
peremptory  demand  for  his  return  to  his  own  home. 
The  farmer's  daughter  was  addicted  to  horseback  exer- 
cise. The  city  sojourner  pleaded  for  one  final  gallop 
through  the  beautiful  Autumn  woods.  In  those  days  he 
was  afficted  with  a  tendency  to  gush.  He  never  gushes 
now.  Deuced — ah,  beg  pardon — ^bad  form,  you  know  I 
They  went  Their  young  love  made  sad  havoc  with 
good  resolutions.  As  good  or  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
the  maiden's  saddle-girth  broke.  The  necessity  for 
mending  it  brought  the  enslaved  into  dangerous 
proximity  with  the  enslaver.  There,  in  the  cool,  fra- 
grrant  woods,  he  laid  his  case  plainly  before  her  and 
asked  her  to  consent  to  a  secret  marriage,  the  secret  to 
be  kept  until  his  father's  death  and  all  danger  of  dis- 
inheritance past.  He  represented  to  her  that  the  old 
gentleman  was  in  his  dotage,  and,  inflamed  by  love,  he 
placed  an  embracing  arm  about  her  waist,  claiming  a 
kiss  as  the  reward  for  his  efforts  in  her  behalf.  He 
implored  her  for  an  answer.  She  gave  it !  Promptly  I 
C}ave  it  in  one  quick  descending  blow  of  a  cowhide 
riding-whip,  whose  sharp  lash  cut  into  the  flesh  of  the 
wooer's  face,  converting  him  in  one  hot  moment  from 
a  handsome,  light-hearted  lad  into  a  smarting,  scarred 
revenge  -  thirsty  woman-hater  I  Bah,  I  gush  I  Gush  is 
such  deuced  bad  form,  you  know,  Mrs.  Wimple." 

She  put  out  her  hands  with  a  motion  of  disgust 

**  I  feel  your  hot  breath  upon  my  cheeks  now,  as  you 
tried  to  force  your  plan  upon  me.  The  punishment  may 
have  been  severe,  but  it  was  deserved." 

'*  Bear  those  words  in  memory,  Mrs.  Wimple.  Tou  will 
have  occasion  to  use  them  again,  only  the  application 


will  be  somewhat  different"  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  frightened  eyes,  as  he  now  stood  by  the  mantel- 
shelf leaning  against  it  in  careless  grace. 

"Oh,  I  know  what  you  would  do.  I  know  what  you 
mean.  You  would  wreak  your  hatred  of  me  upon  my 
husband's  innocent  head.  Bnt  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to 
thwart  you.  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth. 
I  will  do  it  this  night,  before  he  has  placed  himself 
under  any  obligations  to  you." 

"Rash  as  ever,"  he  said,  eneeringly.  "Your  plau 
might  work  admirably,  if  financial  embarrassment  were 
Mr.  Wimple's  only  difficulty.  But  you  interrupt  me. 
That  is  bad  form." 

"I  have  endured  long  enough.  Not  one  more  word. 
My  husband  shall  know  all  about  that  miserable  ^isode 
in  my  past  life  before  he  sleeps  to-night" 

"  Even  at  the  expense  of  his  personal  liberty  ?*' 

"I do  not  understand  you." 

"It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  you  should.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  you  should  know  more  than  this  :  I 
have  that  in  my  possession,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice 
to  a  menace,  "  which  would  disgrace  Horace  Wimple  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  that  does  him  honor  now.  It  is 
my  wish  that  he  know  nothing  of  our  previous  acquaint- 
ance until  I  appoint  the  time.  At  hU  peril  you  will 
make  any  allusion  to  this  interview." 

Upon  these  strange  words,  Horace  T'Hmple^s  own 
bright,  cheery  voice  broke  in  ai>ology,  and  his  wife's 
lips  were  sealed.  

CHAPTER  IV. 

▲  GHilN  FOBOKD. 

"Upon  my  word,  Steinray," — Mr.  Wimple  came  for- 
ward, saying,  heartily — "  there's  no  knowing  what  you 
do  think  of  me,  but  things  are  a  trifle  complicated  witii 
us  this  evening.  My  sister,  Mrs.  Prior,  recently  widowed, 
has  come  back  to  make  her  home  with  us,  and,  by  some 
mi')take,  she  is  a  day  ahead  of  the  time  we  expected 
her.  She  seems  to  fancy  all  the  world  combining — ^you 
know  how  these  things  are — ^to  make  her  a  little  more 
wretched  than  she  is.  So  I  had  to  stay  with  the  dear  old 
lady  a  little  longer  than  I  expected  to." 

"No  apologies,  my  dear  Wimple ;  I  could  have  found 
it  in  my  heart  to  forgive  you  and  your  estimate  sister 
if  your  condolences  had  occupied  another  half  hour,'^ 
Steinray  answered,  with  a  light  langh,  adding,  as  he 
glanced  smilingly  in  Mrs.  Wimple's  direction,  "you  left 
me  in  most  excellent  handc." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  am  sorry  that  you  and  Faanj 
have  had  such  a  fine  opportunity  to  cultivate  emc^ 
other,"  Horace  said,  his  great,  earnest  eyes  resting  fondly 
on  the  face  of  the  wife  dearer  to  him  than  everythiiig 
else  in  the  world ;  adding,  to  her  :  "  My  dear,  it  is  no 
mere  addition  to  your  list  of  fashionable  acquaintances. 
I  have  brought  you  in  Steinray.  He  is  already  enrolled 
among  my  best  friends." 

"  How  many  bests  have  you  ?"  said  Steinray,  laugh- 
ingly, forestalling  Fanny's  evident  effort  to  say  some- 
thing. 

Perhaps  even  in  that  hardened  soul  pity  found  tf^mpo- 
rary  lodgment  and  pleaded  for  the  innocent  young  wife 
who  sat  there,  writhing  with  the  pain  of  a  first  conceal- 
ment from  the  husband  who  was  the  sole  owner  of 
her  foffections,  and  before  whom,  up  to  this  present 
moment,  her  every  action  had  been  gladly  opened  for 
inspection. 

"  I  am  afraid,  she  said,  finally,  in  her  low,  sweet  voice, 
consciously  putting  deceit  into  words  lor  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  "  that  Mr.  Stt?inray  would  make  a  saerifioe  to 
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X>oliteiie88  in  claimiDg  my  acqaaintanceshipyas  an  acqui- 
sition.    I  have  been  inefiieiblj  stupid  all  theyev^^ning.** 

''Then,"  said  her  husband,  gaylj,  taking  i{eir  liand  . 
and  leading  her  to  the  piano,  '' jou  must  do  peitonSe 
therefor.     Steinraj,  you  have  not  heard  my  song-bird 
yet" 

Fanny  seated  herself  docilely.    There  seemed  nothing 


then  the   explanation  would   have   come    before    that 
dtM^td  threat !" 

Her  selection  was  made.  Her  voice  swelled  out  upon 
the  hushed  air  in  a  full  volume  of  melody.  Behind 
her,  in  well-bred  silence,  sat  her  two  auditors.  Two 
men  in  dinner  costume,  with  placid  faces,  and  every 
indication  of  being  at  ease  with  themselves  and  all  the 
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for  her  to  do  to-night  but  to  follow  the  bidding  of 
others. 

"It  is  all  for  the  want  of  a  little  time,"  she  thought, 
bitterly,  as  abe  turned  the  leaves  of  her  music  book  with 
a  hand  that  trembled  with  nervousness.  ''If  I  could 
have  had  time  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action.  As  it  is, 
I  have  forged  the  chain.  I  should  have  told  Horace  at 
the  moment  of  introduction  that  I  knew  this  man,  and 


world.  "What  a  queer  showing  there  would  have  been  if 
some  potent  hand  should  have,  all  of  a  sudden,  appeared, 
and  traced  on  the  delicately  tinted  wall  of  Mrs.  Wimple*a 
drawing-room,  the  secret  thoughts  of  each  one  of  those 
three  members  of  good  society.     As  thus  : 

Fanny  :  "  This  song  will  do  as  well  aa  another.  He 
does  not  care  for  singing,  and  if  I  were  a  Patti  I  could 
not  divert  him  for  one  moment  from  the  evil  purpose  of 
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Mb  life.  I  have  forged  a  chaia  for  my  own  bondage. 
Now,  if  I  should  dare  speak,  he  would,  simply  because 
he  has  menaced  me,  do  Horace  all  the  injury  he  could. 
At  his  peril !  How  the  words  ring  in  my  ears.  How  he 
hissed  them  out  I  How  dreadful  his  eyes  looked  when 
he  said  that  I  will  go  to  him  to-morrow  and  make  him 
tell  me  what  he  means.  I  will  send  for  Dick.  If  it  is 
money  only,  Dick  shall  find  it  if  he  has  to  sell  the  farm 
to  do  it  My  poor  Horace  I  To  think  that  this  should 
come  upon  him  through  me.  I,  who  love  him  better 
than  life,  to  be  the  one  to  inyolve  him  in  peril  I'* 

And  all  the  while  she  sat  there  upon  the  piano  stool, 
her  slender  f(Mrm,  with  its  gracefully  sloping  shoulders 
showing  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  smoothly  fitting 
black  silk,  her  profile  to  the  two  men ;  stlch  a  refined 
profile  it  wa«,  with  a  smaQ,  straight  nose,  and  the  pen- 
sive droops  to  the  eyebrows,  and  the  soft  blonde  hair 
drawn  simply  back  behind  her  pretty  ears.  Mrs.  Wim- 
ple had  never  desecrated  her  beautiful  hair  by  wear- 
ing it  in  bangs  6t  covering  it  with  foreign  frizzes.  It 
was  unusual,  this  simple  arrangement  of  her  hair,  but 
it  gave  a  clearness  and  decision  to  her  profile  not  re- 
motely suggestive  of  a  cameo  in  bold  relief. 

**  How  handsome  she  is,"  thought  her  husband,  never 
wearjdng  of  the  sweet  fkce,  nor  of  following  the  little 
flying  fingers,  where  the  gems  of  his  own  lavish  bestow- 
ing flashed  and  glittered  in  the  gaslight ;  "  but  she  looks 
a  trifle  tired  to-night  I  hope  Sister  Eliza  won't  prove 
an  incumbrance  rather  than  a  relief  to  her.  God  bless 
her.  When  I  get  out  of  this  snarl  I'll  devote  more  time 
to  her  at  home.  She  is  such  a  proud,  reserved  little  soul 
she'd  never  complain  if  red-hot  pincers  were  tearing  her 
flesh.  Ah !  well,  it  will  be  all  right  soon.  Steinray's 
offer  has  come  just  at  the  right  moment.  It  will  set  me 
square  on  my  feet  once  more.  It's  no  small  favor  he's 
shown  me.  Queer  he  should  have  done  it,  too.  He 
passes  for  one  of  the  coldest  blooded  animals  in  Wall 
Street.  But  the  devil  himself  is  painted  blacker  than 
he  is.  Fanny  is  excelling  herself  to-night  I  knew  she 
could  sing ;  but  her  whole  soul  seems  to  be  going  into 
that  song.  Steinray's  face  is  aglow  from  it  Poor  fellow. 
He's  evidently  thawing  out  Must  make  him  come  up 
again  soon." 

<'  Fool  that  I  was  to  make  such  a  mess  of  things  that 
Summer  I  Fool,  to  let  her  slip  from  my  grasp.  She  is 
absolutely  peerless.  Holds  her  head  like  a  stag  at  bay. 
What  might  life  not  have  meant  for  me  with  a  home  and 
that  woman  at  the  head  of  it  Bah  !  I  thought  every 
sensation  but  one  was  dead  in  me.  I  will  not  see  her 
beauty  and  sweetness  and  helplessness.  I  will  see  only 
a  man — let  us  call  him  the  scarred  villain  for  convenience 
sake— in  full  possession  of  the  facts  that  will  bring  mine 
host  low.  When  I've  lodged  Horace  Wimple  in  the 
Tombs  I  will  erect  a  monument  to  the  parrot  that  caused 
his  sudden  exodus,  leaving  his  papers  in  my  possession. 
Dishonorable?  curse  the  dishonor.  I've  got  but  one 
ambition  left  in  life,  and  that  is  to  get  even  with  that 
graceful,  soft-voiced  thing  yonder  on  the  piano  stool. 
The  rdle  of  honored  friend  is  one  that  I  have  selected  to 
play  while  I  am  waiting  for  the  iron  to  get  hot  and  I  am 
ready  to  strike.  Strike  her  through  him.  She  loves 
him.  She  loves  him  as  I  once  would  have  given  worlds 
to  be  loved  by  her.  Ruin  and  disgrace  to  him,  mean 
anguish  and  torture  to  her.  Not  the  loss  of  money 
alone.  That  she  wouldn't  mind  so  much,  though  by 
Jove  she  fits  into  her  luxurious  surroundings  like  a  gem 
into  pure  gold.  What  a  throat  she  has  !  a  soft  white 
pillar.  She  might  have  been  mine  !  Fool,  bungling  fool 
that  I  was  I    Wimple  is  her  slave.    Ah !  well,  we're  all 


slaves  to  something  or  some  person.  I  am  to — revenge  I 
Revenge  for  my  slighted  love  !  Revenge  for  my  em- 
bittered life  I    Revenge  for  this  scarred  face  !" 

Then,  as  the  last  notes  of  the  song  fluttered  from  Mrs. 
Wimple's  white  throat,  words  of  polite  praise  quivered 
from  Mr.  Steinray's  lips,  and  presently  he  got  up  to  go 
away,  and  thanked  his  hostess  for  a  most  enjoyable  even- 
ing, and  took  his  leave  of  her  with  a  look  full  of  fell 
meaning,  which  Horace  did  not  see,  for  he  was  putting 
on  his  overcoat  to  "  walk  a  piece  "  with  his  friend.  And 
everything  was  just  as  smooth  and  regular  and  leAcm  as 
well-oiled  social  machinery  could  make  it ;  and  if,  hidden 
out  of  sight,  there  were  plenty  of  ugly  cogs  and  wheels 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  come  too  near  to,  what  matt^  ? 
Society,  polite  society,  is  blind.  It  does  not  care — ^per- 
haps  does  not  dare — to  look  beyond  the  smoothly  mov- 
ing, carefully  oiled,  nicely  adjusted  face  of  the  machine: 

Horace  did  not  walk  very  far  with  his  new  friend.  He 
just  wanted  to  add  one  or  two  words  touching  business- 
words  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Fanny  to  hear.  She 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  bright  asbestos  logs  when 
he  came  back,  one  little  foot  resting  on  the  low  brasa 
fender.  Her  folded  hands  dropped  in  front  of,  her,  the 
jacqueminot  rose  gleaming  redly  tmder  the  gaslight 
She  did  not  lift  her  drooping  head  when  Horace's  foot- 
step fell  upon  her  ears.  Would  she  ever  again  be  able 
to  look  him  freely  in  the  eye  ?  He  came  up  to  her,  and 
gathering  her  in  his  arms,  said,  tenderly : 

*'  My  darling !" 

Then  her  head  fell  ui>on  his  shoulder  and  the  hot, 
blinding  tears  fell  unrestrained.  But  no  words  oame. 
Not  even  when,  distressed  and  surprised,  he  drew  her, 
still  encircled  by  his  arm,  toward  the  sofa,  and,  seating 
her,  begged  her  to  tell  him  what  it  all  meant  Not  even 
when  he  showered  kisses  upon  her  wet  lids  and  flushed 
cheeks  and  quivering  lips,  declaring  to  her,  in  mo^ 
earnest  accents,  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  he 
would  not  do,  or  leave  undone,  rather  than  cost  her 
one  tear.    She  could  not  speak. 

"  At  his  peril  you  will  make  any  allusion  to  this  in- 
terview." These  were  the  words  IVederic  Steinray  had 
used,  and  enforced  them  with  a  look  full  of  menace  and 
determination.  At  his  peril  I  Not  hers.  If  it  had  been 
hers  she  might  have  risked  everything,  even  Horace's 
knowledge  of  what  in  her  morbid  sensitiveness  she 
looked  back  upon  as  a  disgraceful  episode  in  her  post 
life.  But  it  was  at  his  x>eril,  and  she  had  no  means  of 
knowing  how  great  that  peril  was,  or  what  catastrophe 
she  might  bring  down  upon  his  beloved  head  by  defy- 
ing her  mortal  enemy. 

And  so  she  lay  in  her  husband's  arms,  adoring  him 
and  deceiving  him,  while  he  was  remorsefully  taking  him« 
self  to  task  for  having  rashly  brought  Sister  Eliza  homoi 

''She  is  hard  to  get  along  with,  my  sweet  one,"  lie 
said,  putting  his  own  conclusions  into  iroids,  **  but  xe* 
member  I  am  always  ready  to  shelter  yon,  imd  I  felt  ai 
if  there  was  nothing  else  left  for  me  to  do." 

While  Fanny  only  clung  a  little  closer  and  cried  i^ 
little  harder.  ,  * 

CHAPTER  V. 

MBS.  WniFLB  SENDS  ▲  BtTlOCOKS. 

It  was  not  a  common  thing  for  Mr.  Frederic  Steinray, 
the  proverbial  woman-hater,  to  receive  lady  visitors  at 
his  place  of  business,  so  it  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  wheii,  on  the  next  day,  a  tall,  elegantly  dressed 
woman,  closely  vailed  and  suffering  nervousness  to  a  de- 
gree that  made  her  voice  tremulous,  demanded  of  the 
clerk,  in  his  outer  office,  if  she  oould  see  him  in  his 
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priyate  office.  There  was  a  smile  of  impertinent  signifi- 
cance on  more  than  one  face  in  that'  outer  office. 

The  clerk  disappeared  to  inquire,  and  returned  with 
Mr.  Steinray's  permission  for  the  ladj  to  enter.  It  was 
Horace  Wimple's  wife  that  penetrated  into  his  private 
office.  He  had  guessed  as  much  before  she  threw  back 
her  yafl,  showing  him  her  sweet  face  all  blanched  with 
fear,  while  the  great  black  rings  around  her  eyes  told 
of  a  sleepless  night.  But  he  did  not  falter  in  presence 
of  her  distress. 

"I have  come,"  she  said,  without  any  preamble,  **to 
see  if  I  can  get  a  clearer  idea  than  you  gave  me  last 
night  of  the  trouble  my  husband  is  in.  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  Horace  has  ever  done  anything  to  involve  him 
in  disgrace.     He  is  the  soul  of  honor  and  probity." 

''Your  faith  is  wifely  and  creditable,*'  said  the  man, 
who  was  looking  at  her  coldly  from  the  other  side  of  a 
handsome  office-desk,  ''but  no  amount  of  credulity  on 
your  part  will  have  any  effect  upon  the  hard  facts  of 
this  case." 

How  hard  and  merciless  and  altogether  unmanage- 
able he  looked.  After  all,  what  folly  might  Horace  not 
have  committed  ?  what  pitfall  might  he  not  have  fallen 
into  in  that  consuming  race  for  money  that  engulfed 
all  Wall  Street  ?  These  thoughts  flashed  through  her 
hrain  while  Steinray  was  answering  her  in  that  coolly 
deliberate  voice  which  was  in  itself  an  aggravation,  but 
which  was  torture  to  her  now. 

"His  trouble  is  one  that  money  would  relieve  him 
from,  you  will  teU  me  that  much  ?" 

She  was  pleading  to  him  with  clasped  hands. 

"I  think  it  is  scarcely  iaxc  tor  us,  Mrs. Wimple  to  be 
discussing  Mr.Wimple^s  entanglements  behind  his  back. 
Permit  me,  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  interest,  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  extreme  rashness  and  impropriety  of 
your  presence  here."  (A  flood  of  crimson  swept  over 
Mrs.  Wimple's  white  face.  How  he  gloried  in  his  power 
to  insult  her  1)  "  Bear  me  witness,  please,  that  this  in- 
terview is  entirely  of  your  own  seeking." 

"I  came  to  ask  you  to  relieve  me  from  the  stipulation 
you  enforced  last  nighL  I  allowed  myself  to  be  terrified 
into  silenca    I  was  very  weak." 

"At  your  husband's  peril  you  break  that  silence.  I 
have  nothing  to  take  from  nor  to  add  to  that  stipula- 
tion," he  answered,  in  icy  tones,  that  left  her  no  room 
tc  hope  thatflbhe  might  win  him  from  his  scheme  of 
vengeance. 

"Tou  are  merciless,"  she  said,  bitterly. 

"You  are  importunate,"  he  answered,  insolently. 

She  rose  to  her  feet  She  was  trembling  visibly.  Her 
hand  rested  on  the  back  of  the  chair  she  had  just  left 
and  against  which  she  leaned  heavily  for  support.  One 
more  appeal : 

"I  do  not  believe  you  have  anything  against  my  hus- 
band individually.  He  is  too  good  and  true  and  honora- 
ble to  incur  the  ill  will  of  any  man.  You  say  it  is  in 
your  power  to  disgrace  him  ?" 

"To  put  him  into  the  Tombs,"  said  Steinray,  with 
brutal  directness. 

"  And  you  will  push  this  matter  to  extremes  if  I  tell 
him  why  you  seek  to  injure  him  ?" 

"  I  will,  by  all  we  both  hold  sacred  !" 

"  It  is  through  him  that  you  would  strike  me  ?" 

"Your  acumen  does  you  credit,  madam." 

"  Then— if  I  were — if  I  were — dead,  or  out  of  the  way, 
Horace  would  be  safe." 

'*With  you  living  or  dead,  his  financial  entanglement 
would  remain  the  same.  Certainly  the  denouement  would 
1)6  lacking  in  dramatio  interest  for  me  personally." 


"  Are  you  man  or  monster  ?"  she  asked,  looking  dowti 
upon  him  with  eyes  full  of  horror. 

"  I  was  a  man.  I  am  a  monster  by  the  grace  of  a  girVs 
decree." 

Then  he  took  his  gold  watch  from  his  pocket,  con- 
sulted it  deliberately,  looked  blandly  up  at  Horace 
Wimple's  wife,  and  added  : 

"I  don't  like  to  seem  disoourteous,  Mrs. Wimple,  but 
it  lacks  just  five  minutes  of  the  time  when  Mr.  Wimple 
will  be  here  to  conclude  our  little  business  transaction. 
How  very  unfortunate  that  you  should  have  been 
tempted  to  hide  behind  that  Japanese  screen  last  night. 
Please  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  none  of  xny  doing  that 
you  should  have  learned  all  about  your  husband's  affiurs. 
All  for  a  little  personal  vanity,  too.  When  I  marry  I  shall 
carefully  exclude  tall  screens  from  my  wile's  Apartments. 
They  are  positively  dangerous,  you  know.  Enoouragd 
evesdropping  and  such  immoralities." 

These  darts  he  hurled  while,  with  trembling  hands,  she 
was  tightly  twisting  her  thick  vail  about  her  face  and 
neck.  She  tuitied  from  him  without  another  word. 
Why  should  she  abase  herself  in  the  dust  before  so 
coarse  and  heartless  a  wretch  ?  She  had  meant  to  have 
implored  him.  But  to  what  avail  ?  her  first  wrong  step 
had  been  when,  at  the  moment  of  introduction,  she  had 
failed  to  inform  her  husband  of  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  him.  To  do  so  now  would  be  to  excite  Horace's 
liveliest  surprise.  She  was  already  enmeshed.  With  no 
outward  sign  of  the  storm  n^;ing  within  her  breast,  she 
reached  the  outer  office  once  more.  What  a  failure  this 
errand  had  been  I  She  had  come  resolved  to  go  away  a 
free  woman.  She  was  going  away  bound  by  the  chains 
of  secrecy  more  securely  than  ever,  and  her  whole  pure 
nature  revolted  at  the  bondage.  "At  his  peril  I — at  hia 
peril  I"  All  her  thoughts  seemed  revolving  around  these 
three  words.  All  her  ideas  were  set  to  that  menacing} 
refrain.  > 

Steinray's  eyes  followed  her  retreating  form  until  the 
office-door  swung  noiselessly  to,  and  shut  her  from  his 
view.  Then,  with  a  biifter,  mocking  laugh,  he  saidj 
aloud  : 

"  Score  one  against  the  handsome  Mrs.  Wimple  I"      ' 

While  Fanny,  groping  her  way  down  the  dark  stairti 
outside,  beset  with  the  added  fear  of  meeting  Horace 
on  his  way  to  this  interview,  was  saying,  resolutely  \Jb 
herself : 

"If  money  can  do  it,  Dick  must  do  it,  even  if  he  has 
to  sell  the  farm  to  raise  it— must  and  shall.  I'll  tele« 
graph  for  Dick,  and  then  111  go  to  see  Nellie  Bay- 
mond.  I  think  if  I  could  tell  her  some  portion  of  my 
trouble  it  might  be  better.  She's  so  thoroughly  sensible 
and  practical  and  trustworthy.  And  Horace  is  very  dear 
to  her." 

With  this  final  resolution,  Mrs.  Wimple  found  hei* 
way  to  the  nearest  telegraph-office,  telegraphed  for  her 
brother,  and  then,  taking  the  street^cars,  was  soon  at  the 
front  door  of  her  "  dearest  friend,"  Miss  Nellie  Baymond, 
of  Park  Avenue. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Baymond  was  at  home,"  so  she  would  not 
sit  and  wait  for  her  in  stiff  formality  in  the  long  parlors 
down-stairs,  where  she  saw  her  own  white  and  distressed 
face  looking  at  her  with  ghostly  shadowiness  from  mir- 
rors here,  there  and  everywhere.  Up-stairs  into  Nellie's 
own  charming  chamber  she  mounted,  to  find  the  mistress 
of  it  luxuriating  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers  in  a  big 
rocking-chair,  drawn  up  into  the  sunny  alcove  where  her 
canary-bird  hung  in  its  gilded  cage,  and  where  the  air 
was  redolent  of  mignonette  and  heliotrope  and  tea-roses. 

"  Why  so  lazy  ?"  Fanny  asked,  stooping  to  kiss  the 
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broad,  smooth  brow  of  her  friend  before  she  hmd  suc- 
ceeded in  ridding  her  lap  of  an  accnmnlation  of  lace 
and  ribbon  and  working  implements. 

''Lazy!"  Miss  Raymond  echoed  the  word  reproach- 
fully, holding  np  in  refutation  a  tapering  white  finger 
capped  with  a  dainty  gold  thimble.  "  IVe  been  hard  at 
work  for  an  hour  I  Do  sit  down,  dearie.  It  was  real 
good  of  you  to  come  so  soon.     Of  course  youVe  heard  ?*' 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea  what  you  are  talking  about 
I  came  because  I  wanted  to  see  you.  But  I  can't  see 
any  special  goodness  in  that  No,  I  haven't  heard  any- 
thing." 

**  No  I  True,  you  were  not  at  the  Dolbeys  last  night 
Then  you  haven't  heard,  and  it's  not  a  visit  of  condo- 
lence." 

"  Condolence  for  what,  and  for  whom  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Wimple,  listlessly,  reaching  over  to  examine  the  lace 
trifle  Miss  Baymond  was  hard  at  work  on. 

She  did  not  find  it  easy  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
her  own  troubles. 

"Condolence  for  me!  Frank  Mapleson  was  there 
with  his  wife  !"  After  which  announcement  Miss  Ray- 
mond's lips  parted  in  a  flashing  smile,  and  she  lay  luxu- 
riously back  against  the  silken  head-rest  of  her  chair, 
with  her  bright  eyes  fastened  on  Fanny's  pale  &ce. 
"Bless  me,"  she  added,  energetically,  "what  is  the 
matter  with  the  divine  Mrs.  Wimple  ?  My  dear,  you 
look  absolutely  trisie.** 

"Oh  !  Nellie.  I  am  utterly  wretched,  and  if  I  don't 
tell  you  all  about  it  I  shall  just  die^die  outright" 

"  Oh  !  no,  not  entirely.  Just  a  partial  suspension  of 
animation.    Let's  compromise  on  fractional  death." 

"  You've  never  been  married  !  You  can  afford  to  jest," 
said  Fanny,  in  tones  of  sharp  reproof. 

"  Well,  I  do  assure  you,  if  I  can't  afford  to  laugh  after 
I'm  married,  I  can't  afford  to  marry,  that's  all.  Heaven 
knows  the  temptations  to  matrimony  are  few  enough  as 
it  is.  Come  now,  see  how  generous  I  am."  She  turned 
laughingly  and  reached  out  toward  the  stand  in  the  bay- 
window,  took  from  a  glass  dish  a  rich  floral  combination 
of  roses  and  heliotrope.  "  I've  selected  my  very  latest 
floral  offering  from  that  dear,  darling,  dandy  dude,  David 
Dawson.  The  headache  or  heartache  that  would  not 
vanish  before  such  loveliness  must  be  deep-seated  in- 
deed." She  laid  the  flowers  on  Mrs.  Wimple's  lap,  and 
looked  caressingly  up  into  her  face.  "  What  ?  tears  !  I 
do  declare,  if  matrimony  involves  so  much  humidity  I 
don't  want  to  be  married.  I  abhor  dampness  in  all  its 
phases.  I  should  break  my  husband  on  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs. Now,  my  dear,  do  dry  up.  That  sounds 
awfully  slangy,  but  it  is  the  only  request  at  all  appro- 
priate under  the  circumstances."  ^ 

"Nellie  I"  said  Mrs.  Wimple,  with  sudden  fervor,  leim- 
ing  forward  until  she  could  clasp  her  friend's  hand  in 
both  lier  own,  "  if  you  were  married  and  loved  your 
husband,  and  knew  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 
and  knew  that  he  didn't  know  that  you  knew,  and  you 
had  to  go  on  acting  as  if  everything  was  as  serene  as 
a  May  morning,  what  would  you  do  ?" 

"Stop,"  said  Nellie,  gayly  telling  the  propositions 
off  on  her  fingers.  "  How  is  it  ?  If  I  knew  that  he  knew 
that  I  didn't  know,  why,  then,  I  just  wouldn't  know, 
that's  all  there  is  about  it  Oh !  you  foolish  darling, 
climbing  the  hill  Difficulty  before  you  get  to  it,  just 
when  I  was  beginning  to  have  such  hopes  of  you,  too. 
Mrs.  Wimple,  you  know  I  feel  personally  responsible  for 
you,  and  you  really  must  do  me  more  credit,  or  else  I 
shall  abandon  you  as  a  hopeless  case.  My  dear,  don't 
you  know  emotion  is  entirely  out  of  date  ?    Why,  the 


other  evening,  when  that  gawky  English  lordling,  Mrs. 
Murray's  latest  catch,  was  admiring  your  '  statnesque  re- 
pose,' I  felt  a  thrill  o(  positive  pride  in  you." 

"  I  shall  never  know  repose  of  any  sort  again,  Nellie,*' 
Mrs.  Wimple  answered,  drearily,  ruthlessly  plucking 
Mr.  David  Dawson's  carefully  selected  floral  offering  to 
pieces. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  shall,"  Nellie  answered,  briskly,  "even 
if  I  have  to  administer  the  chloroform  myself.  Nothing 
makes  a  woman  hideous  quicker  than  the  loss  of  sleep." 

"  I  mean  mental  repose.    Nellie,  do  please  be  serious.  ** 

"Well,  I  will."  Ifiss  Baymond  folded  her  hands  and 
looked  majestically  at  her  friend.  "Frances  Wimple, 
what  have  you  done,  or  what  have  you  left  undone  ? 
Which  one  of  the  commandments  have  you  broken 
now  ?  you  superb  sinner." 

But  Fanny  was  not  to  be  jested  out  of  her  gloom. 
There  was  a  ring  of  irritability  in  her  usually  sweet 
voice  as  she  answered  : 

"  Nellie  Baymond,  I  came  to  you  because  I  felt  the 
need  of  a  friend  in  whom  I  could  conflde,  and  you  torn 
my  distress  into  a  jest  in  a  most  heartless  manner. 
Where  else  can  I  turn  for  comfort  ?" 

Miss  Baymond  grew  serious  immediately.  She  was 
Fanny's  senior  by  some  few  years,  and  was  one  of  those 
strong,  self-reliant  natures  that  drew  more  timorous  souls 
to  rest  upon  them  involuntarily.  An  affection  of  many 
years'  growth  existed  between  these  two  women,  both  of 
them  brilliant  leaders  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time 
sweet,  pure  natures.     She  said,  now,  remorsefully  : 

"Indeed,  my  dear,  dear  Fanny,  I  was  just  trying  to 
jest  you  out  of  your  tears  before  offering  you  my  hdp 
and  sympathy,  if  either  will  avaiL  Now  then,  dear,  teU 
me  all  about  it" 

With  a  sudden,  graceful  movement  she  sank  upon  the 
hassock  at  Fanny's  feet,  and  crossing  her  plump  arms 
over  each  other,  rested  them  caressingly  on  Mrs.  Wim- 
ple's lap. 

Society  wondered  that  Miss  Baymond  should  so  long 
have  retained  her  maiden  name  when  her  beauty  and 
sparkling  wit  and  ample  fortune  gave  her  such  a  large 
range  of  choice  in  the  selection  of  a  husband. 

Society  whispered  that  she  had  once  been  in  love  with 
Horace  Wimple,  and  that  it  was  an  act  of  unparalleled 
generosity  on  her  part  to  yield  him  up  to  the  simple 
country  girl,  her  schoolmate,  whom  she  Hd  introduced 
into  her  own  dazzling  circle  of  fashionable  Ufa 

Society  was  puzzled  at  the  evident  degree  of  regard 
subsisting  between  these  two  women,  who,  by  all  the  re- 
ceived ideas  of  its  code  ought  to  have  occupied  toward 
each  other  attitudes  of  armed  neutrality. 

Society,  as  usual,  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter, 
and  all  its  guesses  were  ludicrously  wide  of  the  mark. 
(Tb  be  continued.) 
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Pbofbssob  Pobson,  the  celebrated  Greek  scholar, 
once  traveling  in  a  stage-coach,  where  a  young  Oxonian, 
fresh  from  college,  was  amusing  the  ladies  with  a  variety 
of  talk,  and,  amongst  other  things,  with  a  quotation,  as 
he  said,  from  Sophocles. 

A  Greek  quotation,  and  in  a  coach,  too,  roused  the 
slumbering  professor  from  a  kind  of  dog-sleep  in  a  snug 
comer  of  the  vehicle.  Shaking  his  ears  and  rubbing  hia 
eyes,  "  I  think,  young  gentleman,"  said  he,  "you  fav(»red 
us  just  now  with  a  quotation  from  Sophocles ;  I  do  noi 
happen  to  recollect  it  there." 


'YOUTH  AT  THE  HELM." 
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**0h,  sir,"  replied  the  tjro,  "the  quotation  is,  word 
for  word,  as  I  have  repeated  if,  and  from  Sophocles,  too ; 
but  I  suspect,  sir,  it  is  some  time  since  you  were  at 
college.  ^ 

The  professor,  applying  his  hand  to  his  greatcoat 
pocket,  and  taking  out  a  small  pocket  edition  of  Sopho- 
cles, quietly  asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to 
show  him  the  passage  in  question  in  that  little  book. 
After  rummaging  the  pages  for  some  time,  he  replied : 

**Upon  second  thoughts,  I  now  reoolleot  that  the 
passage  is  in  Euripides." 

"Then,  perhaps,  sir,"  said  the  professor,  putting  his 
hand  again  into  his  pocket,  and  handing  him  a  similar 
edition  of  Euripides,  "  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  find  it 
for  me  in  that  little  book." 

The  young  Oxonian  returned  to  his  task,  but  with  no 
better  success  ;  muttering,  however,  to  himself  a  vow 
never  again  to  quote  in  Greek  in  a  stage-coach.  The 
tittering  of  the  ladies  informed  him  plainly  that  he  had 
got  into  a  hobble. 

At  last,  "  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  '*  how  dull  I  am  I  I  re- 
collect now— yes,  now  I  perfectly  remember — that  the 
passage  is  in  .^^chylus." 

The  inexorable  professor  returned  to  his  inexhaustible 
pocket,  and  was  in  the  act  of  handing  him  an  .^chylus, 
when  our  astonished  freshman  vociferated  : 

"  Coachman  I  Hallo,  coachman  I  Let  me  out  I  I  say, 
instantly  let  me  out !  There*B  a  fellow  here  has  got  the 
whole  Bodleian  Library  in  his  pocket  1" 
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*'  A  man  so  various,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Kot  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome ; 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  everything  by  starts,  and  notiiing  long; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon ; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinicing, 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking." 

If  ever  all  the  essentials  of  a  hon  t^ttjant— love  of 
feasting,  drinking,  women,  wit,  and  wild  extravagance — 
were  combined  in  one  man,  that  man  was  George  Yilliers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  Dryden  has  so  magnifi- 
cently limned  in  the  above  lines.  Eldest  son  of  the  first 
duke  of  that  name,  Charles  the  Martyr's  favorite,  who  fell 
beneath  the  assassin's  knife  at  Portsmouth,  he  was  born 
at  Wallingf ord  House,  Whitehall,  upon  the  site  of  which 
the  Admiralty  offices  now  stand,  on  January  30th,  1627. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  Charles  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  young  duke,  and  had  him  educated  with 
his  own  sons.  Subsequently  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
and  then  traveled  into  France,  the  better  to  acquire 
that  polish  of  manner  and  grace  of  bearing  for  which 
he  afterward  became  pre-eminently  distinguished.  Whilst 
abroad,  word  was  brought  him  that  the  Parliament  was 
in  rebellion ;  hastening  back,  Yilliers  joined  the  royal 
standard,  and  in  several  actions  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery. 

After  the  beheading  of  the  King  he  returned  to  the 
Continent  for  a  time,  but  it  was  not  long  before  Yilliers 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles  II.,  at  whose  side  he 
fought  like  a  lion  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  After  that 
terrible  defeat,  disguised  in  mean  attire,  the  pair  wan- 
dered about  together  until  they  came  to  •«  roadside  inn. 
The  Boundheads  were  scouring  the  country  in  all  di- 
rections, seeking  the  fugitive  monarch,  and  every  mo- 
ment's delay  endangered  both  their  lives ;  but  night 
If  as  falling,  and  tbo  damors  of  empty  stomachs,  and 


stomachs  that  were  not  accustomed  to  Taouity,  were  im- 
perative. **  We  may  as  well  be  shot  as  die  of  hunger," 
said  the  duke,  and  that  reflection  decided  them  to  enter 
the  inn.  •*  Bring  everything  you  have  in  the  house," 
was  the  order.  The  pihce  de  risUiance  was  a  grand  turkey, 
weighing  some  fourteen  to  sixteen  pounds,  which  was  at 
once  put  down  to  roast  before  a  roaring  fire,  while  the 
famishing  guests  assuaged,  or  rather  whetted,  their  ap- 
petites with  eggs  and  bacon  and  such  like  anacks.  At  last 
the  huge  bird  was  set  upon  the  table.  Wings,  legs, 
breast,  rapidly  disappeared  down  those  Yoradous  maws, 
and,  dividing  the  c^cass  between  them,  they  picked  the 
bones  clean,  and  to  dear  their  platters  threw  them  into 
the  fireplace,  so  that  when  the  landlord  entered  in  answer 
to  their  summons  he  was  startled  to  find  no  vestige  of 
the  huge  mass  of  food  he  had  provided,  not  even  of  the 
skeleton.  ''  Oh  I  we  ali^ays  eat  the  bones,"  said  the  duke 
gravely,  interpreting  his  puzzled  look.  "  Lord  save  th]u 
stomachs,  sirs  I"  cried  Boniface,  lifting  up  his  hands. 
And  now  a  new  flagon  of  wine  was  brought  in,  and  the 
uncrowned  King  and  beggared  noble,  forgetting  their 
troubles  and  dangers,  pledged  each  other  with  all  the 
fervor  of  bibulous  affection,  caroled  merry  songs  until 
they  were  too  drunk  to  speak,  and  then  did  under  the 
table  in  a  glorious  oblivion  of  their  ruined  fortunes. 

The  next  morning  the  pair  parted  company  as  being 
safer  for  both  ;  Chadeg  took  the  direction  of  Beading, 
finding  a  hiding-place  in  Bosoobd  House,  and  what 
became  of  him  afterward  is  a  matter  of  well-known  his- 
tory. But  the  dare-devil  duke  made  his  way  to  Ixmdony 
thrusting  himsdf  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  Parliament- 
arian lion.  Buying  one  of  those  many-oolored  fantastic 
coats  that  were  worn  by  quack  doctors'  Jack  Puddings, 
a  hat  adorned  with  a  fox's  tail  and  a  bunch  of  cook's 
feathers,  sometimes  covering  his  face  with  a  wizard's  mask 
and  sometimes  daubing  it  with  paint,  he  set  up  a  stand  at 
Charing  Cross  and  recited  lampoons  of  his  own  com- 
position  upon  the  principal  people  of  the  day,  told 
fortunes,  showed  conjuring  tricks,  sold  nostrums,  and 
drew  crowds  about  him  daily. 

All  his  estates  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Common- 
wedth,  and  a  very  large  slice  of  them  had  been  conferred 
upon  Generd  Fairfax.  The  mountebank  busineas  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  the  duke  began 
to  turn  about  in  his  mind  a  new  device  for  bettering  his 
fortunes,  and  hit  upon  the  idea  that  only  the  most 
daring  imagination  could  have  conceived — ^to  woo  and 
win  the  generd's  daughter,  and  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  through  a  friend,  he  obtained  an  introduction  to 
her.  Buckingham  was  the  handsomest  and  most  fasd- 
nating  man  of  his  time,  and  the  lady,  who  was  plain 
and  homely,  was  soon  desperately  enamored  of  her  ir- 
resistible cavalier.  With  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  the 
duke  went  boldly  to  the  father  and  solicited  her  hand, 
and  though  a  Bepublican,  Fairfax  felt  too  much  flattered 
by  the  prospect  of  so  distinguished  an  alliance  to  refuse 
such  a  son-in-law,  and  the  marriage  was  cdebrated  with- 
out dday.  On  hearing  of  this,  Cromwell,  who  it  was 
sdd  wanted  the  duke  for  one  of  his  own  daughters, 
was  so  enraged  that  he  threw  the  bridegroom  into  the 
Tower,  from  which  he  was  not  released  until  the  Be- 
storation.  As  for  the  poor  duchess  who  had  fettered 
herself  to  a  life  of  misery,  she  was  never  anything  but 
the  most  devoted  slave  to  her  fickle  lord,  carrying  her 
complaisance  so  far,  even,  as  to  recdve  his  mistreeseB 
beneath  her  own  roof. 

At,  first  the  King,  not  being  wdl  pleased  with  audi 
matrimonid  connections,  treated  his  old  companion  with 
some  coldness  ;  but  so  wit^  a^  courtier  could  not  long 
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remain  in  the  ill  graces  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  dnke  reigned  supreme  at  Whitehall. 
Possessed  of  a  princely  fortune,  he  lived  in  regal  state 
at  his  great  mansion  in  the  Strand,  that  covered  all 
the  site  of  Yilliers  and  Buckingham  Streets,  so  named 
in  commemoration  of  it,  down  to  the  old  Water  Gate. 
Here  banquets  were  given  that  might  have  done  credit 
to  a  Roman  emperor.  But  far  more  delightful  than  these 
oppressiTe  feasts  were  the  glorious  little  suppers  to  a 
select  few,  at  which  "  Old  Rowley  "  himself  was  fre- 
quently present.  Cooking,  after  a  French  fashion  intro- 
duced by  the  Oount  de  Grammont,  had  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  fine  art  in  the  English  Court,  nobles, 
nay,  royalty  itself,  considering  it  no  derogation  of  dig- 
nity to  superintend  and  even  prepare  the  choicer  pkUs. 
An  apartment  on  the  ground  floor  was  fitted  up  as  a 
cuisiTieTf  and  hither,  on  the  occasion  of  these  petUs-  soupers, 
^ovld  repair  the  duke,  his  royal  visitor,  and  other 
favored  courtiers,  and  donning  white  jackets,  aprons, 
and  caps,  set  to  work  to  prepare  the  feast.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  party  was  famous  for  some  particular  dish, 
which  was  his  especial  care,  and  new  ones  were  con- 
stantly being  invented.  The  vulgar  were  never  per- 
mitted to  enter  this  arcanum,  for  the  under-cooks  were 
gentlemen  and  the  scullions  pages.  The  talk  of  these 
gourmands  was  all  of  flavoring  and  combinations  of 
flavors,  which  were  discussed  with  far  more  zest  than 
would  be  state  afiairs  next  morning.  All  being  pre- 
pared, the  Tarious  dishes,  sometimes  as  many  as  forty  in 
number,  would  be  intrusted  to  the  assistant  cooks,  while 
the  noble  chef  a  would  retire  to  make  their  toilets.  In  a 
splendid  talon,  immediately  above  this  glorifled  kitchen, 
samptuously  furnished,  the  walls  hung  round  with  volup- 
tuous pictures,  the  supper  wouid  be  served.  The  guests 
were  restricted  to  twenty,  and  you  may  be  sure  there 
was  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  ladies  ;  thither  came  Louise 
de  Queronsdlle,  La  Belle  Stewart,  Lady  Castlemaine, 
the  Countess  Dunois,  and  other  famous  beauties  of  the 
Court. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  feast  a  golden  goblet  of  wine 
was  passed  round,  which  each  guest,  male  or  female, 
had  to  empty.  When  the  flrst  course  was  dispatched, 
the  duke  stamped  his  foot,  and  the  table  sank  through 
the  floor,  and  immediately  afterward  another  rose  in  its 
place  with  a  fresh  set  of  covers.  And  this  went  on  to 
the  end  of  the  feast,  for  no  servants  were  admitted  to 
this  apartment ;  the  most  glorious  vintages  of  France  and 
8pain  washed  down  the  choicest  viands  that  the  skill  of 
man  could  devise,  and  the  orgy  was  often  prolonged 
nntH  the  sunlight  flashed  upon  the  river  and  streamed 
through  the  window  curtains  upon  the  drowsy  faces  of 
such  revelers  as  were  still  able  to  keep  their  seat  at  the 
hoard.  Sometimes  these  revels  were  of  a  less  reputable 
or  less  private  nature.  Our  duke,  an  adept  at  disguises, 
in  company  with  the  no  less  profligate  Earl  of  Rochester, 
would  accompany  his  royal  master  to  the  vilest  slums 
of  the  metropolis,  get  gloriously  drunk  with  **  the  drabs 
and  bloods  of  Drury  Lane,"  or  the  saQors  of  Wapping — 
many  a  time  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  More  than  once 
these  noble  servants  left  their  King  in  the  lurch,  penni- 
less, to  x>ay  the  drinking  bill  and  get  out  of  the  scrape  as 
best  he  might  by  leaving  rings  or  jewels  in  pawn.  At 
the  death  of  the  Merry  Monarch  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham abandoned  the  Court  and  retired  to  one  of  his 
estates,  Helmsley,  in  Yorkshire.  By  this  time  all  but 
the  remnants  of  his  splendid  fortune  had  been  dis- 
sipated. 

Here,  although  luxuries  could  be  indulged  in  no  longer, 
his  character  aa  a  Ixm  vivant  was  maintained :  countiy 


fare  had  to  take  the  place  of  French  dishes,  and  instead 
of  kings  and  nobles  for  boon  companions  he  had  to  sub- 
stitute rude,  fox-hunting  squires  ;  but  it  was  open  house 
at  Helmsley — feasting,  drinking,  rioting  ;  the  old  life 
under  a  new  aspect.  Returning  from  hunting  one  even- 
ing and  being  overheated,  the  duke  sat  uppn  the  damp 
grass  and  caught  a  chiU.  By  this  time  even  the  remnants 
of  his  wealth  were  exhausted,  and  so  miserable  had  life 
become  that  he  sought  shelter  at  the  house  of  an  old 
servant  at  Bishop's  Hill,  York,  where  he  died  on  April 
16th,  1688,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 


A  ROYAL  ANSWER 

BLiNO  Fbedebige  VI.,  of  Denmark,  while  traveling 
through  Jutland,  one  day  entered  a  village  school  and 
found  the  children  in  it  lively  and  intelligent,  and  quite 
ready  to  answer  his  questions. 

"Well,  youngsters,"  he  said,  *'what  are  the  names  of 
the  greatest  Kings  of  Denmark  ?" 

With  one  accord  they  cried  out,  "Canute  tjie  Great, 
Waldemar,  and  Christian  IV." 

Just  then  a  little  girl  to  whom  the  schoolmaster  had 
whispered  something  stood  up  and  raised  her  hand. 

"  Do  you  know  another  ?"  asked  the  King. 

"Yes;  Frederick  VL" 

"What  great  acts  did  he  perform?" 

The  girl  hung  her  head  and  stammered  out,  "  I  don't 
know."  

"  Be  comforted,  my  ohnAT^Btidr^  King ;  "  I  don't 
know  either  !"  ^ 

'._/  — - 

AB^OTSl^BR 

A  STBAKOB  specimen  '^i^^e  information  contained  in 
cydopsedias  is  the  articni^4U>otfifor(i*^  in  the  under- 
mentioned publications  :  ^•^--^J.^-' ' 

"  During  her  [Miss  Scott's]  minority  Abbotsford  was  handed 
over  to  a  Oattiolio  society  for  the  establishment  of  a  young  ladies*^ 
institution.*'— Cbnverso/ions  Lexikon  (Leipsic,  1864). 

Seal  SnoyolopiJBdie  (Batisbon,  1865)  verbatim  with  above. 

"  Since  that  period  [1858],  pending  the  minority  of  Miss  Soott, 
the  only  surviving  child,  the  mansion  has  been  let  for  the  use  of 
a  Roman  Gatholio  seminary  for  giilB,**-^  Appleto/i's  CyclopcBdia 
(New  York,  1874). 

"  During  the  minority  of  [Miss  Scott]  It  was  handed  over  to  & 
Catholic  society  for  the  establishment  of  a  young  ladies'  institu- 
tion."— Pierer's  Universal  •  ConverMcUions  -  Lexikon  (Oberhausen, 
1875). 

**  For  several  years  Abbotsford  was  let  (about  1860)  to  a  Catho- 
lic association,  who  there  established  a  convent  school  for  girls.'* 
—La  Grande  EnoydopoBdie  (Paris,  now  publishing). 

It  would  be  amusing  to  learn  how  this  absurd  state- 
ment originated.  Is  it  possible  the  Leipsic  compiler 
may  have  allowed  his  notes  to  get  mixed,  and  in  writing 
them  out  transferred  the  above  description  to  the  wrong 
article  ?  However  that  may  be,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
with  what  fidelity  he  has  been  followed  by  others. 


Summing  Up. — A  ;  **  I  tell  you  that  mathematics  is  an 
incontrovertible  science — in  feet,  it  is  logic  itself  I  For 
instance,  suppose  it  takes  one  man  twelve  days  to  build 
this  wall,  then  twelve  men  can  finish  it  in  one  day.  B : 
<'  Certainly  ;  therefore  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  can 
do  it  in  an  hour  ;  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  in  a  minute ;  and,  if  one  million  thirty-six  thou- 
sand and  eight  hundred  men  set  to  work,  the  wall  will  be 
up  in  a  second  !*' 
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"Wo  ftreet  thec^,  fair  mia tress  of  beauty  and  light, 
DlspJiiyiDg  thy  colors  TOsplondently  br%lit; 
Bproading  round  us  thy  hnm  so  gorgooualy  wreathod, 
To  Bombre  the  scene  on  wiiJcli  Summst  has  breathed^ 

Thou  CO  mast  from  hcsavea,  Irurj  hemld  of  loiPO, 
To  enrich  us  with  bimuty  juat  cftvigbt  from  abova; 
Thy  charms  aro  all  borrow^ed  from  Parailiso'  throae. 
To  throw  o*er  our  fwUnga  tliefr  hoi  lost  tone* 

Thou  initid*at  us  (»f  death;  and  Bwift  be  our  flieht 
To  thine  own  jiuront  home  of  love  and  of  light— 
Thou  Bpeiikest  of  chanKQ  ;  but  each  changes  brmga  ua  ; 
Thij  unchmiging  ocetEiOB  of  yonder  bright  apharo. 

Then  fflftd  be  thy  wdcom©,  sweet  seaaoc  of  blbt. 
Thou  herald  of  scenes  far  laJroi"  thtin  this; 
We  hall  thy  return  us  tho  presage  of  reBt, 
In  tha  city  of  Qod,  in  the  home  of  the  r " 
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THE  HAHP  OM  TBB  LiiTOa.— *' 
-'  ^         BT  FUmXQ  FOBXK  ALL  : 

EJLTtX,  BUBTT,  XBON-CLAXPSQ  OLD  GBKT.' 

VoL  XXH,  No.  i-80. 


••  AFTBB  MUCJH  OBOKNO  I  8BIZB  UPOH  BOIQ  BUMT  UMU  OF  1  CHAM,  BY  WHICH  I  Alff  AHirn 
tfPED  OLD  CBBST.  —  SEB  MBIT  PAOB.  •  .  ''•i^,  a  wqbh* 
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THE    HAND    ON  THE    LATCH. 

By  W.  W.  Tenn. 


What  is  this  coin  upon  my  cratch-chain  ?  It  is  a  Span- 
ish donl>loon — a  very  pretty  piece  of  money.  On  one 
side  is  the  head  of  Philip  IV.,  with  the  date  1640 ;  on  the 
reverse,  two  upright  pillars — the  Pillars  of  Hercules — 
with  the  semng  sun  between  them,  and  the  motto  *^  Ne 
plus  ultra  *'  beneath.  How  did  I  come  by  it  ?  Curiously 
enough. 

It  was  the  old  story,  repeated,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  ad 
nauseam.  An  old  house^ — haunted,  of  course — in  which 
no  stranger  could  pass  a  night,  or,  if  he  did,  something 
awful  happened.  He  would  be  found  in  the  morning 
dead,  mad,  or  speechless,  unable  to  tell  of  what  he  had 
seen,  and  refusing  ta  be  questioned.  I  did  not  know  at 
first  %bat  the  tradition  was,  or  what  was  supposed  to 
occur  ii&  this  particular  instance^  I  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  Khe  gossip ;  I  only  know  that  the  house  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  haunted,  and  I  derided  the  notion. 

Where  was  it  ?  Well,  it  was  situated  in  a  rather  un- 
likely spot  for  such  a  terror  to  take  root  in — viz.,  the  out- 
skirts of  an'  ordinary  mai^et  square  in  a  country  town 
not  far  from  the  sea — a  region  devoted  twice  a  week  to 
the  sale  of  lafc  oxen,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry.  The  town's 
name  does  not  matter. 

I  consent,  remember,  to  tell  the  story  only  on  condi- 
tion that  no  questions  are  asked.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
cross-examined,  and  I  decline  to  reveal  real  names ;  but 
it  might  have  been  anywhere — any  half-dozen  localities 
down  the  eastern  counties'  line  would  answer  to  it,  so 
utterly  commonplace  and  uninteresting  was  its  whole 
aspect.  Yet  the  house  itself  was  quaint,  being  red- 
bricked,  low -roofed  and  narrow  -  windowed,  and  had 
been  buiLt  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Though 
modem  structures  now  hemmed  it  in,  and  towered 
high  above  it  on  either  side,  it  must  originally  have 
stood  by  itself,  within  its  own  garden,  which  still  ran 
a  long  way  to  the  rear. 

It  does  not  at  all  matter,  either,  what  took  me  to 
the  town.  I  had  to  live  there— that  is  enough — and  I 
lodged  for  years  with  some  respectable  peo|4e,  who  at 
the  end  of  that  time  emigrated,  and  I  had  to  find  fresh 
quarters.  Apartments  were  to  let  that  wo«ld  suit  me^ 
I  was  tdd,  in  the  identical  house,  if  I  did  not  mind 
the  traditioa  about  if* 

Mind  the  tradition  t  Kol  I,  indeed  !  I  dul  not  really 
know  what  il  was.  My  brain  was  ^  entxr^y  d^totd  of 
superstitioA  m  any  mortal^s  eould  be.  I  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  what  is  eaBed  sinritualism,  whk^  was  in  ttoee 
days  a  noivel^  in  BhgTand  I  had  seen  tables  turned  and 
heavy  funuftvie  moved  without  any  visible  agency. 
^  But  ^ia  eKperiesee  had  only  served  to  covftnn  My 
original  opinion  that  every  thing  of  the  kind  was  due  to 
clever  jugglery  and  imposture. 

Ghosts,  of  course,  I  had  no  beli^  in ;  so  I  took  the 
apartm«Kts — a  large  bedroom  and  a  small  sittiuf^room 
— 4ihat  were  to  let  in  the  house. 

It  was  occupied  by  a  foreman  of  some  tan-worits  and 
his  wife.  He  had  got  the  short  remainder  of  the  lease  on 
very  low  terms,  because  the  house  had  been  for  years 
untenanted  on  account  of  its  evU  reputation— the  old 
story  again. 

Mr.  Tanner  had  been  in  it  only  a  few  months  when  I 
took  the  rooms,  and  we  both  laughed  at  the  haunted  no- 
tion when  we  spoke  of  it,  for  he  was  as  great  a  skeptic 
fts  mysell.     Seen  anything— heard  anything  ?    Not  he. 

'*If  there  be*s  a  ghost/'  said  the  honest  fellow,  <'he 


will  not  go  for  to  trouble  hims^f  with  the  likes  of  U8^ 
nor  with  you,  sir,  neither,  1*11  be  bound.*' 

And  I  agreed  with  him. 

Weeks  and  weeks  went  by,  only  to  confirm  our  views. 
Nothing  whatever  happened,  of  course,  and,  in  fact,  the 
thing  passed  out  of  my  memory  aft^  the  first  few  days. 
I  grew  to  be  quite  at  home  in  my  new  quarters,  and  was 
thoroughly  comfortable. 

The  bedroom  was  that  sort  of  apartment  which  modern 
phraseology  describes  as  '*  particularly  jdly."  Being  al 
the  back  of  the  house  and  on  the  filrst  floor,  it  overlooked 
tBe  long  strip  of  old-fashioned  garden,  which,  as  the 
Autumn  came  on,  was  redolent  with  sweet  perfume. 

The  brightness  and  cheerfulness  of  the  d^amber  which 
delighted  me  were  mainly  due  to  a  piece  of  vaadalism 
committed  by  some  previous  tenant  The  paneliiig, 
which  ran  round  it  to  the  height  of  about  lour  feet,  had 
been  painted  a  creamy-white^  Door  and  window-sashes 
had  shared  the  same  fate,  and  a  wall-];>aper  sunilar  in 
tone  gave  a  light  and  airy  aspect  to  a  room  whicli  0(he^ 
wise  might  have  proved  dark  and  gloomy. 

I  am  a  great  person  for  light — ^I  always  bum  a  night- 
light— so  my  surroundings  suited  me  exactly. 

Kept  scrupulously  clean  as  the  proverbial  new  pin,  a 
meal  might  have  been  eaten  off  any  part  of  the  apart- 
ment, («  off  its  simple,  dimity  covered  and  curtained  fur- 
niture^ In  a  word,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  any 
place  m<^re  unlike  a  haunted  chamber.  The  two  win- 
dows were  to  the  right  of  the  bed,  the  dLoot  to  the  left ; 
a  little  beyond  the  foot,  and  directly  opposite  the  bed, 
the  fireplace. 

On  the  2dd  of  October,  1841, 1  went  to  bed,  as  usual, 
about  deven  o'clock.  As  I  have  said,  X  always  bum  a 
night-light,  and,  more  from  habit  than  any  other  reason, 
I  always  bolt  my  door. 

Never  a  very  good  sleeper,  the  slightest  sound  awakes 
me ;  and  I  awoke  on  this  night  suddenly,  about  an  hoar 
and  a  hal(  I  suppose,  aftw  I  went  to  bed.  Some  noise 
had  disturbed  me — ^I  was  sure  of  that  as  I  became  con- 
scious.   What  was  it  ? 

At  that  time  of  nigiit  the  whole  nm^boriiood  was  as 
silent  as  the  grave,  and  the  ^em^its  on  this  oecasion 
were  equally  sa  The  sound  was  in  the  room— a»,  not 
actually  in  the  roon,  \mi  just  ovtside  at  the  door— and 
was  made  by  some  oae  trying  tc^  0f9A  iL  Tea,  un- 
doubtedly. 

I  eould  hear  it  creak,  aa  d  yMded  slii^^  le  tka  pres- 
sure as  of  a  shottiaer  ftron  the  osier  sida  ;  ani  m^  «tting 
upright  in  bed,  I  kep4  mj  eyes  eageily  wfem  i^  I  saw 
the  heavy,  black,  oid-iMlttoaedirettlal^  caaspaosaas  on 
the  white  door,  rise.    A  hand  was  on  ^L 

Presently  it  was  anowed  to  fall  soltty— preaoaHy  it  was 
slowly  and  as  sofHy  raised  again,  and  tile  s&eolclsr  again 
pressed  steadfly  against  the  door.  But  the  boH  below 
the  lateh  was  firm,  sad  wh^i  the  attempt  ta  ei^er  had 
been  repeated  three  or  four  times,  it  was  given  up  en- 
tirely. 

Should  I  call  out  ? — should  I  look  out  ?  No  ;  my 
curiosity  was  checked  by  my  prudence,  perhaps  by  a 
slight  qualm  also. 

I  remained  for  a  long  while  listening  intentiy,  but  I 
could  hear  no  sound  outside— no  movement,  no  footstep, 
no  creaking  of  the  floor  or  stair. 

After  watching  and  waiting  for  a  long  while,  I  got  cau- 
tiously out  of  bed,  slid  back  the  bolt  nottQ]toiily«  and- 
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denly  threw  open  the  door  and  looked  into  the  passage, 
for  I  still  beard  no  retreating  footstep  outside.  Although 
the  bright  light  from  mj  room  streamed  into  the  passage 
as  far  as  the  bead  of  the  old  staircase,  nobody  -was  to  be 
seen.  I  was  late ;  I  had  waited  too  long,  or  x>^hap8, 
whilst  I  was  getting  out  of  bed,  the  rustle  of  the  clothes 
had  preyented  mj  hearing  the  would-be  intruder  retire. 

Listening  and  peering  over  the  stair-rail  down  into  the 
darkness,  I  could  still  discover  no  sign  of  life,  except  for 
the  heavj  breathing  of  the  sleeping  landlord  and  his 
wife.  Thej  slept  on  the  ground  floor,  and  beyond  their 
two  rooms,  my  two  and  the  kitchen,  the  remainder  were 
unfurnished,  for  we  were  the  sole  inmates  of  the  house. 

Silence  reigned  everywhere,  and  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  I  was  back  in  bed,  with  the  door  bolted  and  the 
light  burning  brightly,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  But 
you  may  guess  I  -did  not  sleep  much,  though,  except  by 
my  thoughts,  I  was  disturbed  no  more  that  night. 

I  had  looked  at  my  watch  before  returning  to  bed,  and 
calculated  that  the  whole  affidr  had  happened  between 
twelve  and  one.    And,  now,  what  did  it  mean  ? 

I  will  not  bother  you  with  my  speculations  on  the 
point,  for  they  simply  landed  me  nowhere.  I  was  puz- 
zled. I  never  for  one  moment  doubted  my  landlord's 
honesty,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  my  own  senses.  Some 
one  had  tried  to  get  into  my  room—that  was  certain. 
Who  was  it  ? 

I  determined  to  keep  my  own  counsel,  at  any  rate 
until  I  should  see  if  the  attempb  were  renewed. 

Before  retiring  the  next  night  I  was  careful  to  take  a 
look  at  the  fastenings  of  the  front  and  back  doors.  They 
were  both  secure,  the  latter,  which  led  into  the  garden, 
however,  appearing  the  least  so  ;  one  heavy  bolt  only 
held  it,  but  it  was  shot.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tanner  kept 
earlier  hours  than  I  did,  and  I  could  hear  they  were 
soundly  sleeping  when  I  went  to  my  room. 

Uncomfortable  ?  Tes,  of  course  I  felt  a  little  uncom- 
fortable— most  people  would,  however  amply  endowed 
with  moral  courage  ;  but,  honestly,  it  was  curiosity  which 
principally  possessed  me.  However,  I  bolted  my  door, 
lit  the  light,  and  went  to  bed  as  usual. 

For  an  hour  or  more  I  lay  broad  awake,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  black  latch ;  but  about  a  quarter  to  twelve,  after 
looking  at  my  watch,  I  began  to  feel  drowsy,  and,  though 
folly  intending  not  to  sleep,  I  dropped  off,  I  suppose,  in 
another  minute  or  two,  for  I  was  awakened  suddenly  by 
a  recurrence  of  precisely  the  same  sounds  as  those  which 
bad  disturbed  me  on  the  previous  night. 

There  was  the  slight  creaking  of  the  door  from  the 
pressure  as  before ;  there  was  the  hand  on  the  latch  out- 
side^ causing  it  to  rise  and  fall,  as  before.  Then  there 
was  an  interval,  then  a  renewal  of  the  effort  to  enter, 
ihea  another  interval,  and  so  on  for  some  minutes. 

Afler  that,  all  was  quiet  again.  What  shoulil  I  do  ? 
Irresolutet  and  not  without  some  misgivings,  at  last  I 
clipped  out  of  bed,  and  took  a  peep  into  the  i>asBage ; 
but  still  there  was  nobody  visible.  Whoever  had  been 
iheiewas  not  there  now,  and  he  or  she  must  have  got 
oiut  of  the  way  in  the  most  mysterious  manner ;  for 
I  had  never  yet  detected  any  indication  of  a  footMl. 

The  third  night  came.  I  still  rigidly  determined  on 
keeping  my  own  counsel  until  I  had  got  at  the  bottom  of 
this  queer  experience.  I  resented  the  idea  of  being  twit- 
ted with  the  caut  and  rubbish  about  the  haunted  house, 
as  I  knew  I  should  be  if  I  uttered  a  word  concerning 
what  had  occurred ;  yet  I  confess  I  was  perplexed.  The 
notion  of  robbery  was  scarcely  feasible.  In  the  first 
place  I  bad  nothing  worth  stealing^a  free  access  to  my 
Tooma  oould^be  had  all  day. 


Well,  as  I  say,  the  third  night  came,  and  with  it  an 
exact  repetition,  at  the  same  hour,  of  all  that  had  taken 
place  twice  before,  except  that,  as  the  latch  rose  for  the 
second  time,  I  called  out  in  a  low,  clear  voice,  before 
leaving  my  bed. 

"Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  let  you  in.*' 

The  latch  fell  on  the  instant  with  a  sharp  diok. 

"Ha,  ha,"  I  thought,  **we  are  getting  at  it";  but 
before  I  could  gain  the  door  and  open  it  the  mysterious 
personage  was  gone—he  was  again  too  quick  for  me,  and 
once  more  all  was  quiet  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

The  following  morning  I  made  a  minute  examination 
of  passage,  room,  latch,  door,  floor,  ceiling,  above,  below, 
and  in  every  comer.  There  were  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  doing  this,  as  Tanner  and  his  wife  were  often  away 
from  home  for  hours  together  ;  but  it  led  to  no  result— I 
could  find  no  clew  to  the  mystery.  i 

For  the  two  following  nights  nothing  whatever  oc- 
curred; evidently  my  examination  had  been  observed, 
and  I  was  guessed  to  be  on  the  alert.  But  on  the  sixth 
night,  exactly  as  before,  the  whole  business  took  place 
over  again. 

This  was  getting  tiresome ;  what  with  the  uneasiness 
of  mind  it  caused,  and  the  watching  and  waiting,  I  had 
little  or  no  sleep  for  nearly  a  week. 

There  was  only  one  way  for  it,  therefore,  open  to  me 
now  :  I  must  leave  my  door  unbolted  and  see  what  would, 
happen.  I  thought  it  well  to  be  prepared  for  emergen- 
cies ;  so,  when  I  went  to  bed  on  this,  the  seventh  night, 
which  was  on  October  29th,  I  did  not  undress,  but  merely 
lay  down  quietly  under  the  counterpane,  with  a  good 
thick  stick  alongside  of  me. 

It  was  soon  after  twelve  that  the  strange  and  unpleas- 
ant performance  always  seemed  to  commence  ;  and  true 
to  the  custom,  here  it  is  beginning  again.  Here  is  the 
latch  slowly  and  softly  rising.  I  grasp  my  stick,  and 
prepare  to  spring  up  on  the  intruder. 

The  door  yields  now  to  the  pressure,  of  course,  and  is 
gradually  and  stealthily  opened  by— no  one  !  Yet  there 
it  is,  clearly  wide  open  before  my  eyes  !  No  mistake 
about  that.  I  am  sitting  upright  on  the  bed,  regarding 
it  with  astonishment.  And  now  I  am  aware,  for  the  first 
time,  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  room  ;  a  sensation  per- 
fectly independent  of  sight  or  hearing  overtakes  me  and 
assures  me  of  this.   ' 

But  the  door  is  closing  again  under  the  pressure  of  the 
unseen  hand,  and  there  is  the  latoh  rising  as  if  lifted 
over  the  catch  by  cautious  fingers  so  that  it  idiall  make 
no  noise. 

While  I  am  gazing  at  it  with  intense  wonder,  and  after 
a  minute  has  elapsed,  I  am  startled  by  the  sound  of  a 
gentle  though  smart  click,  as  o}  a  spring  which  has  been 
pressed.  It  comes  from  ^e  direction  of  the  fireplace  op- 
posite the  foot  of  the  bed ;  and  there,  as  I  look,  I  see  that 
one  of  the  panels  by  the  side  of  the  white,  heavy  wooden 
mantelpieoe  has  sprung  open,  showing  a  deep,  dark 
cavity. 

I  remain  perfectly  still,  my  whole  being  in  my  eyes. 
Presently,  from  the  depths  of  the  recess,  there  emerges 
an  iron  clamped  box,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square.  It 
seems  that  it  is  being  drawn  out  by  a  human  hand,  only 
the  hand  is  not  visible ;  and  now  it  is  lifted  by  the  same 
mysterious  agency  a  little  way  into  the  room,  and  is  then 
set  gently  down  on  the  floor. 

While  my  attention  is  engaged  on  the  box,  my  eyes 
are  again  directed  toward  the  panel,  which  has  now  been 
shut  with  the  same  click  of  the  spring  which  had  opened 
it ;  otherwise  there  is  no  sound,  no  footstep,  no  rustling 
garment.  • 
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The  box  being  well  in  the  light,  I  can  see  that  it  iB 
yerj  antique.  The  clamps  and  bosses  are  elaborately 
ornamental,  and  lead  up  to  a  central  pattern  on  the  top, 
where  evidentlj  is  the  lock.  Over  this  is  a  strong  iron 
handle  ;  and  while  taking  in  these  details,  I  see  this  sort 
of  treaisnre-dhest  lifted  and  carried,  us  it  might  be  by  a 
powerful  hand,  toward  the  door,  which,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  is  opened.  Then  the  chest  disappears,  the  door 
is  gently  closed,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  alone. 

Here  is  spiritualism,  indeed,  with  a  vengeance  ;  but  I 
swear  I  will  discoyer  the  jugglery,  if  jugglery  it  really 
is  ;  yet  for  what  purpose  the  trick  should  be  prac- 
ticed upon  me,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  I  have  some- 
how got  to  belieye  that  if  I  would  see  it  out,  I  must 
make  no  noise  ;  so,  treading  with  the  utmost  caution,  I 
follow  the  chest  into  the  passage,  just  in  time  to  catch 
sight  of  it  yanishing  into  the  darkness  of  the  staircase, 
from  the  bright 
light  shining  out  of 
the  room.  For  a 
sane  man,  with  all 
his  senses  about 
him,  to  belieye  his 
eyes  under  these 
circumstances  was 
difficult ;  but  you 
shall  hear  by-and- 
by  what  confirma- 
tion I  can  giye  of 
the  factis. 

At  the  head  of 
the  stairs  I  paused 
to  listen ;  the  bolt 
of  the  back  door  is 
drawn,  and  I  see  a 
glimmer  of  the 
moonlight  steal  into 
the  lower  regions  as 
the  door  opens. 

When  it  is  shut 
again,  I  creep  down- 
stairs, reopen  it, 
and  pass  into  the 
garden,  looking  ra- 
diant in  its  mantle 
of  dew,  which  glis- 
tens in  the  moon- 
light of  the  tranquil 
Autumn  night. 

And  there,  sure  enough,  I  behold  the  box  moying 
away  along  the  serpentine  path,  which  I  am  aware  ends 
in  a  dense  tangle'  of  a  neglected  thicket.  Noiselessly  I 
follow  on  the  soft  turf.  With  great  difficulty  I  keep  it 
in  sight  as  it  is  carried  in  and  out  among  the  bushes, 
until  it  reaches  the  furthermost  corner  of  the  old  wall- 
protected  domain,  but  the  strong  moonlight  aids  me. 

The  box  is  set  on  the  ground ;  there  is  a  rustling  of 
the  dense  undergrowth  beneath  some  gnarled  and  twisted 
apple  trees  thereabouts.  The  tangled  herbage  is  gently 
moyed  aside  as  by  feet  and  hands,  and  then  I  see  the 
planking  of  a  trap-door. 

Soon  this  is  raised  with  difficulty,  and  crushed  back 
lightly  upon  the  bushes.  I  cannot  approach  yery  near, 
for  I  am  conscious  of  a  slight  return  of  the  same  sensa- 
tion of  not  being  alone  which  I  had  experienced  in  my 
room  ;  but  I  can  see  plainly  what  is  going  on. 

The  chest  is  taken  up  agtfin,  and  poised  for  an  instant 
oyer  the  pit  or  well,  which  the  open  trap-door  has  re- 
yealed.    Then  it  is  lowered,  as  it  might  be,  by  a  rope  of 
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chain  ;  but  this  is  no  more  visible  than  are  the  hands  or 
the  person  of  him  who  appears  now  to  be  letting  it  down 
into  the  well ;  for  well  it  is,  as  I  can  divine  from  the 
plash  and  gurgle  which  echo  when  the  water  is  reached. 
A  minute  or  two  elapse,  then  the  trap-door  is  shut 
down,  the  bushes  and  undergrowth  move  and  sway  a 
little  as  they  spring  back  over  it  into  their  place,  and  not 
a  sound  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  no  footfall  or 
rustling  of  the  Autumn  leaves,  no  motion,  no  sign  of  life 
amongst  the  shrubs  as  of  any  one  leaving  the  spot ;  but  I 
am  conscious  of  becoming  once  again  the  sole  occupant 
of  the  garden,  and  stand  gaadng  up  at  the  glorious  full 
moon,  literally  moonstruck  for  a  while,  and  more  be- 
wildered than  I  have  ever  been  in  my  life. 

Of  course  I  question  myself  as  to  whether  I  am  awake 
or  in  my  right  mind  ;  and,  of  course,  in  the  end,  I  go 
back  to  my  room  by  the  way  I  came,  bolting  the  back 

door  after  me.  Of 
course  I  examine 
carefully  the  region 
of  the  mantelpiece. 
Of  course  I  can 
discover  no  spring 
whereby  to  open 
the  panel,  for  it  was 
.  evidently  a  secret 
one ;  and  as  I  did 
not  see  the  hand 
which  touched  it,  I 
cannot  tell  where  it 
is  situated. 

But  I  can  dis- 
cover the  position 
of  the  recess  by  the 
hollow  sound  which 
at  length  answers 
the  rap  from  my 
knuckles,  which  I 
give  each  panel  in 
succession.  There 
is  a  cavity  behind 
this  one,  without 
doubt,  and  its  posi- 
tion corresponds 
with  the  place 
where  the  opexiing 
appeared. 
So  far,  then,  at 
/  least,  here  ia  con- 
firmation. In  the  morning  I  will  endeavor  to  get  same 
more.  I  will  search  beneath  the  undergrowth  aft  the 
end  of  the  garden,  and  see  if  the  trap  -  door  and  well 
have  really  any  existence.  Then,  after  a  lengihened 
debate  with  my  reason,  I  turn  in,  and,  oddly  eaoogh, 
sleep  soundly  the  remainder  of  the  night 

Daylight  creates  more  doubt  and  perplexity  of  mind 
than  did  the  moonlight  mystery  itself. 

Have  I  been  dreaming  after  all  ?  Surely  there  can  be 
no  other  solution.  If  so,  then  I  have  been  in  a  dream  for 
seven  days  and  nights.  Still,  there  is  a  hollow  beihind 
that  panel,  of  which  I  had  no  idea  before  ;  that  is  a  fact» 
though  I  cannot  as  yet  find  the  way  to/  op^i  it 

What  about  that  trap-door  in  the  garilen  ?  As  soon  as 
the  coast  is  clear  this  will  have  to  be  investigated.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let  ifhe  laugh  be  tamed 
against  me,  by  saying  a  word  until  jjK  am  ia  a  poriium  ol 
more  certainty.  « 

At  length  the  coast  is  dear,  and  ^I  asi  oiMie  more  dowB 
in  the  thicket,  and  among  the  gi4«M  toM  I7  tifet  tid 
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wall,  qnite  by  myself,  and  screened  txom  observation  by 
distance  and  the  lay  of  the  land.  Ko  prying  eyes  from 
any  back  windows  in  the  neighborhood  can  oyerlook  me. 

There  is  the  place,  in  yonder  comer,  looking  at  first 
in  the  soft  morning  light  mnch  as  it  did  by  that  of  the 
moon.  It  is  easily  recognized ;  and  in  two  minntes  I 
had  scrambled  in  among  the  bushes,  and  discoyered,  by 
prodding  with  my  stick,  what  may  possibly  be  a  trap- 
door; but  if  it  be,  it  certainly  was  not  opened  last 
nighi 

The  undergrowth,  too,  seemed  to  be  much  thicker 
than  it  did  then.  Dense  creepers,  grass,  ivy,  mold 
and  dead  leaves,  in  some  places  several  inches  deep, 
smothered  it ;  and  surely,  unless  carefully  examined,  no 
eye  would  have  detected  the  existence  of  such  a  con 
struction  in  such  a  spot.  Nevertheless,  here  is  partial 
confirmation  again. 

To  dear  away,  for  closer  inspection,  takes  several 
minutes ;  but  the  end  is  thai  I  get  hold  of  a  heavy 
rusty  ring,  by  which,  with  great  exertion,  I  manage  to 
raise  the  rotten  planking  of  the  lid  of  an  old  brick  well. 
A  peep  into  its  dark  depths  and  a  stone  or  two  dropped 
down  teU  me  that  there  is  water  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
below. 

More  oon&bulation  with  Myself  leads  to  my  getting  a 
ladder  from  a  tool-house,  and  lowering  it  to  the  bottom, 
with  the  intention  of  descending.  When,  at  last,  the 
« ladder  is  firmly  adjusted,  down  it  I  go,  for  I  am  used  to 
ladders.  It  rests  steadUy  at  the  bottom,  and  I  can  tell 
when  I  reach  the  water  that  it  is  not  above  three  feet 
deep.  Then  I  stoop,  and  delve  and  poke  about  with  my 
stick,  which  presently  touches  what,  by  degrees,  I  make 
out  to  be,  possibly,  a  box. 

Getting  really  excited  now,  and  not  being  afraid  to 
wet  my  feet,  I  get  lower  and  lower  on  the  ladder,  until, 
half  up  to  my  middle  in  the  icy  water,  I  plunge  my 
arm  in  to  the  shoulder. 

After  much  groping  I  seize  upon  some  slimy  links  of 
a  chain,  by  which  I  am  able,  by  putting  forth  all  my 
strength,  to  lift,  and  eventually  to  haul  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  well,  a  sodden,  worm-eaten,  rusty,  iron-clamped 
old  chest,  the  very  counterpart  of  that  which  I  had  seen 
last  night,  save  for  the  effects  which  a  long  immer- 
sion would  produce. 

•*  Confirmation  strong  as  proof  of  Holy  "Writ  1*'  Surely 
what  I  had  witnessed  had  some  foundation  ;  but  to  say 
that  I  was  amazed  beyond  all  expression  is  to  say  very 
little. 

I  shut  up  the  well,  hid  it  with  bushes  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, restored  the  ladder,  and  carried  the  box  unseen  to 
my  room.  What  was  in  it  ?  Its  great  weight  and  quaint 
exterior  suggested  treasure. 

Botten  as  the  woodwork  had  become,  there  was  not 
much  difficulty  in  prising  it  open.  It  was  chock-full  of 
golden  coin,  apparently  Spanish  doubloons,  with  dates 
varying  from  1660  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

When  Tanner  came  home  to  dinner  I  inquired  of  whom 
he  had  taken  the  place.  He  named  the  chief  solicitor  of 
the  town.  I  went  to  him  and  asked  for  a  little  informa- 
tion respecting  the  history  of  the  house. 

He  was  a  dry  old  stick,  with  a  complexion  the  color  of 
his  own  parchments,  but  I  corkscrewed  enough  out  of 
him  in  time  to  give  some  clew  to  the  foundation  of  my 
mysterious  experience,  though  not  enough  to  explain  it. 

He  was  but  the  agent  for  the  prox>erty ;  its  owner  was  a 
merchant  in  London,  Gruber  by  name,  and  it  was  an ' 
ancestor  of  his — ^Michael  of  that  ilk — ^who  had  built  the 
house  in  1690.     He  made  a  fortune— so  the  tradition  ran, 
said  my  informant— by  no  very  reputable  means;  in 


short,  he  was  known  to  have  been  a  lawless  adveniurerj 
one  of  the  innumerable  buccaneers  who,  during  tlia 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  waged  piratical 
war  upon  the  Spanish  settlers  in  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  It  was  said  that  he  kept  his  treasure  con*' 
cealed  in  various  parts  of  the  house,  which  then  stood 
quite  alone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

According  to  the  lawyer,  it  was  the  tragic  end  of 
Michael  Gruber  which  had  given  rise  to  the  superstition 
about  the  place  being  haunted.  It  seems  he  was  found 
at  daybreak  on  the  29th  of  October,  1723,  in  a  dying 
state  in  his  garden,  and  lying  near  him  was  the  dead 
body  of  a  seafaring  man,  with  whom  he  was  known  to 
have  dealings.  Evidently  there  had  been  a  bloody  en- 
counter'; and  from  what  Gruber  let  fall  in  the  delirium 
consequent  upon  his  wounds,  it  is  supposed  the  man  bad 
been  disturbed  in  the  act  of  plundering  him,  and  not 
being  able  to  escape  with  the  booty,  was  hiding  it  in  the 
garden,  with  a  view  to  future  removal,  when  Gruber 
surprised  him. 

Many  facts  went  toward  making  good  this  supposition. 
Gruber,  who  was  a  very  old  man  then,  was  only  half- 
dressed,  as  though  he  had  risen  hastily  and  rushed  from 
his  bedroom  after  the  thief;  and  a  secret  panel  which 
was  discovered  in  the  apartment  when  the  dying  man 
was  carried  back  there  appeared  t  give  him  great  oon- 
oem  ;  for  he  continued  pointing  to  it,  and  declaring  in- 
coherently that  his  chest  had  been  stolen.  This  occmed 
probable,  as  much  valuable  property  was  afterward  dis- 
covered in  the  secret  cupboard. 

"And  herein  is  the  origin  of  the  legend  about  the 
room  being  haunted,  eh  ?**  I  asked,  the  mention  of  the 
missing  chest  and  the  date  of  the  tragedy  giving  me 
the  cue. 

"Yes,  truly,"  answered  my  informant ;  "nonsense  of 
this  sort  is  always  attached  to  deeds  of  violenoe  tliat 
have  occurred  years  ago." 

"Pray  what  is  the  exact  nonsense  in  this  case?" 

"Well,  indeed,  I  am  scarcely  capable  of  saying.  I 
believe  it  is  something  to  this  effect :  that  any  <me  who 
sleeps  in  that  room  during  the  month  of  October  will  see 
somebody  attempt  to  enter  it  in  the  dead  of  night ;  but 
whether  the  somebody  ever  gets  in,  nobody  knows. 
You,  sir,  I  believe,  have  been  sleeping  there  lately,  and 
of  course  have  seen  nothing,  though,  truly,  I  have  been 
assured  that  certain  tenants  have  been  greatly  disturbed." 
I  evaded  the  point  by  saying : 

"  Was  a  search  made  for  the  chest  which  old  Chruber 
said  had  been  stolen  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  You  see,  it  all  happened  a  little  b^ 
fore  my  time  ;"  and  the  old  chap  chuckled. 

"You  cannot  recall  further  details?" 

"No,  truly,  not  at  this  moment;  though  possiUy  I 
might  be  able  to  hunt  them  up  if  you  desired  it,  and  wili 
favor  me  with  your  reasons  for  making  these  inquiries." 

Then  I  favored  him  with  my  reasons  by  telling  what  I 
had  found,  but  avoiding  all  reference  to  the  strange  way 
in  which  I  had  been  led  to  look  for  the  welL  I  merdj 
said  that  I  had  been  poking  about  for  some  ferns  mt 
the  end  of  the  neglected  garden,  and  coming  upon  tiia 
trap  door  accidentally,  had  been  induced  to  ^TMnm* 
it,  the  result  being  the  discovery  of  the  old  chest  foil 
of  doubloons. 

The  lawyer's  parchment-like  face  as  he  listened  to  my 
account  was  as  good  as  a  farce.  Evidently  he  thought  »e 
a  lunatic. 

"  Now,  truly,"  he  said,  "  this  is>vei7  astonishing ;  ws 
never  knew  of  any  such  plaoe."\^jOOQlC 

"  Very  likely.    It  had  not  been  opoied  for  years,  and 
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wnB  completely  hidden  by  the  undergrowth  ;  but  if  you 
will  oome  with  me,  you  shall  see  it  for  yourself,  and 
whatlpioked  out  of  it" 

Here  is  my  story.  All  that  I  have  to  add  of  import- 
ance is,  that  on  communicating  with  the  then  living  Mr. 
Ghraber,  he  behaved  in  the  most  handsome  fashion. 

The  "treasure-trove,"  which  amounted  in  value  to 
something  over  one  thousand  pounds  in  gold,  of  course 
was  his,  but  he  insisted  on  my  retaining  half  of  it— no 
mean  reward  for  my  enterprise. 

One  of  the  doubloons  is  here  on  my  watch-chain,  as 
jou  see ;  the  remainder — ^well,  I,  not  being  a  rich  man, 
converted  them,  having  given  two  or  three  to  Tanner 
and  his  wife.  They  held  on  to  the  end  of  their  lease, 
some  two  years  and  a  half ;  and  I  remained  their  lodger 
xmiil  the  house  was  pulled  down  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time. 

Although  I  passed  two  more  Octobers  in  that  haunted 


room,  no  mysterious  spirit  ever  tried  to  enter  it  again.  I 
had  laid  the  troubled  ghost,  exactly  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  years  to  the  day  after  it  had  been  *'  doomed  to 
walk  the  earth,*'  and  to  disturb  periodically  the  peaceful 
occupants  of  the  room  which  had  been  the  scene  of  its 
crime.  Until  the  present  moment  I  have  never  revealed 
to  a  soul  the  spiritual  side  of  my  experience.  I  could 
never  make  up  my  mind  to  let  the  laugh  be  turned 
against  my  skepticism  on  the  question  of  spiritualism. 

Am  I  a  skeptic  now  ?  Whether  I  am  or  not  is  of  little 
consequence.  My  age  is  such  that  a  few  years  more 
will,  for  me,  dear  up  this  as  well  as  all  the  other  great 
mysteries  of  the  seen  and  the  unseen— of  life  and  death. 

Explain  it  further  ?  Oh,  dear,  no  1  I  cannot  attempt 
to  do  that.  Ton  must  suppose  what  you  please.  I  only 
know  that  if  I  had  not  seen  what  I  saw,  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  looking  for  the  confirmation  of  its  truth 
at  the  bottom  of  a  welli  albeit  that  was  the  proper 
place. 
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Velasquez,  Governor  of  Cuba,  dispatched  a  fleet,  in 
1518,  under  Grijalva,  which,  after  sighting  Cozumel,  en- 
tered the  River  Tabasco.  Then  was  the  name  of  New 
Spain  first  applied  to  the  surrounding  country.  Before 
Qrijalva's  return  to  Cuba,  Velasquez  fitted  out  a  larger 
armament,  and  over  this  he  placed  Heman  Cortes,  one 
of  the  young  adventurers  of  those  times,  bom  at  Medel- 
lin,  in  Estremadura,  a.d.  1485,  of  a  poor  but  noble 
family. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1518,  the  fleet  set  saiL  The 
banner  of  Cort^  waved  in  the  breeze,  displaying  a  col- 
ored cross  on  a  black  ground,  and  around  the  border 
the  words,  '*  Let  us  follow  the  cross,  and  we  shall  con- 
quer." The  armament  was  composed  of  six  vessels, 
containing  five  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  about  three 
hundred  Indians,  and  a  few  negroes,  twelve  or  fifteen 
horses  and  ten  guns.  Their  leader  was  in  the  vigor  of 
manhood.  Cortds  was  in  many  respects  the  model  of  a 
Spanish  hero.  Bold  and  courageous  to  rashness,  his  fine 
person  well  set  off  by  his  handsome  dress  and  manly 
bearing,  full  of  zeal  and  high  expectation,  and  well 
versed  in  all  arts  that  captivate  the  hearts  of  followers, 
no  man  could  have  been  more  likely  to  crown  his  under- 
taking with  success.  But  in  its  truest  sense  there  was 
little  nobility  in  his  aim  and  purpose.  Thirst  for  gold 
was  probably  the  prevailing  passion  in  his  own  breast, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  his  companions. 

As  the  fleet  coasted  along  Cuba,  Cortes  carried  off 
provisions  from  the  king's  stores  at  Macaca,  and  plun- 
dered a  vessel  that  came  in  his  way.  On  his  arrival  at 
Trinidad,  he  found  an  order  from  Velasquez  to  super- 
sede him.  But  it  was  too  late.  Cortes  had  gained  the 
affections  of  his  little  army,  and  refused  to  give  up  his 
ofSoe.  He  wrote  Velasquez  a  letter  of  fair  words,  com- 
plaining of  his  unjust  supicions,  and  promising  devotion 
to  his  interests ;  but  he  added  that,  on  the  next  morning, 
February  10th,  1519,  he  should  sail  for  CozumeL  Suc- 
cess alone  could  now  justify  his  daring  disobedience. 

A  terrible  storm  fell  upon  the  fleet,  and  the  ship  of 
Cort^,  which  staid  to  convoy  a  disabled  vessel,  was  the 
last  to  reach  Cozumel.  The  natives,  who  had  gladly  wel- 
comed Grijalva,  fled  to  the  interior ;  for  before  Cortes 
arrived  one  of  the  captains  had  plundered  their  temples 
and  -terrified  the  inhabitants. 

Baying  secured  a  good  store  of  provisions,  Cortes, 


early  in  March,  resumed  his  voyage ;  but  as  one  of  the 
ships  sprung  a  leak,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
CozumeL  Soon  after,  a  canoe,  manned  by  several  In- 
dians, arriyed  from  the  shores  of  Yucatan,  and  one  of  the 
men  asked,  in  broken  Castilian,  whether  he  was  among 
Christians.  This  man  was  Geronimo  de  Aguilar,  sur- 
vivor of  a  vessel  sent  from  Darien  to  Spain  some  eight 
years  before,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  shores  of 
Yucatan.  He  had  been  kindly  treated  by  the  cacique 
into  whose  hands  he  fell,  but  was  overwhelmed  with  joy 
at  meeting  with  his  fellow-countrymen.  His  long  resi- 
dence among  the  people  had  made  him  familiar  with 
their  language,  and  he  acted  as  interpreter  during  the 
expedition,  to  the  great  benefit  of  Cortes. 

Leaving  Cozumel,  and  passing  by  the  coast  of  Yuca- 
tan, the  little  armament  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Bio 
de  Tabasco.  The  shores  were  lined  with  dense  woods 
and  deep  groves  of  mangrove,  and  among  these  the  In- 
dians might  be  discerned  prepared  to  oppose  a  landing. 
But  the  superior  strength  of  the  Spaniards  prevailed, 
and  they  established  themselves  upon  the  l£uid.  This 
first  engagement  was  followed  by  a  more  severe  conflict.  • 
The  Tabascans  were  assembled  in  great  numbers. 
"When  we  let  off  the  guns,"  says  an  eyewitness,  "the 
Indians  uttered  loud  cries  and  whistling  sounds,  and 
threw  dust  and  straw  into  the  air  that  we  should  not  see 
the  damage  we  were  doiag  them."  But  all  their  tactics 
were  of  no  avail.  The  Spanish  cavalry  had  been  sent 
round  to  attack  them  in  the  rear,  and  when  they  rode 
into  the  battle,  the  Tabascans,  who  had  never  before 
seen  mounted  warriors,  were  panic-stricken,  and  fled. 

The  defeat  of  the  Tabascans  was  followed  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  people ;  their  principal  caciques 
came  to  Cortes  with  various  offerings  of  peace,  and, 
among  the  rest,  twenty  female  slaves.  One  of  these, 
afterward  known  as  Dona  Mariua,  proved  invaluable  to 
Cort^,  whilst  her  fidelity  to  him  was  worthy  of  a  more 
sacred  relation. 

At  Tabasco,  Palm  Sunday  was  kept  with  a  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  temple.  The  idol  was  taken  down,  and  a 
statue  of  the  Madonna,  with  the  infant  Saviour,  installed 
in  its  place.  Mass  was  celebrated,  and  the  soldiers  joined 
in  singing  the  chant ;  then,  with  the  palm  branches  in 
their  hands,  they  marched  on  board  their  ships.  On 
the  Thursday  following  i^ey  cast  anchor  at  the  Island 
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of  San  Juan  de  Ulna,  that  faces  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz. 
-Boaroelj  had  the  ships  come  to  their  moorings,  when 
'two  canoes  started  from  the  mainland,  and  made  direct 
tor  the  admiral's  yesseL  A  friendly  intercourse  was  es- 
tablished, Dona  Marina  acting  as  interpreter,  and  such 
trifles  as  the  Spaniards  had  brought  with  them  for  barter 
-were  exchanged  for  the  gold  trinkets  and  ornaments  of 
the  natives.  Cortds,  having  ascertained  that  their  coun- 
try produced  gold  in  abundance,  landed  his  forces  'and 
artillery  on  Good  Friday,  April  2l8t,  1519.  The  simple 
people  aided  him  in  these  labors,  and  brought  mats  and 
cotton  awning  to  protect  the  newcomers  against  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 

Two  days  afterward,  Teuhtlile,  the  governor  of  the 
district,  arrived  at  the  tent  of  Ck>rt^s,  to  inquire,  in  the 
name  of  Montezuma,  the  Mexican  emperor,  why  the 
•Spaniards  had  visited  these  shores.  Cortes  received  him 
^th  all  the  pomp  he  could  assume  ;  and  informed  him 


During  these  negotiations,  the  Spaniards  observed  that 
a  Mexican  was  making  a  picture  of  the  newcomers  to 
be  sent  to  Montezuma.  Alive  to  the  impression  which 
would  be  produced  by  this  representation  on  the  empe- 
ror's mind,  Cortes  ordered  a  review  of  his  forces.  The 
Mexicans,  unacquainted  with  horses,  were  filled  witii 
astonishment  at  the  charge  of  cavalry ;  but  when  the 
artillery  was  discharged,  the  flash,  the  thunder  and  the 
crash  of  the  balls  through  the  branches,  wellnigh  over- 
whelmed them  with  consternation.  The  effect  would  not 
be  weakened  in  its  transmission  to  the  court,  as  Ckirtes 
was  persuaded  when  the  embassy  withdrew. 

Montezuma,  however,  refused  to  admit  the  Spaxnards 
to  his  presence,  though  this  denial  was  softened  hf  tiie 
rich  presents  which  his  ambassadors  bore.  These  oom- 
prised  armor  embossed  and  plated  with  gold,  coUsai  asd 
other  omamej^ts  of  the  same  metal,  and  adorned  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  robes  wrought  iu  beeniifiil 
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that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Emperor  Charles,  to  hold 
communication  with  the  Aztec  sovereign,  and  demanded 
to  be  admitted  to  his  presence.  This  request  was  received 
with  evident  astonishment.  ''You  have  been  but  two 
days  in  the  country,"  said  Teuhtlile,  "and  you  expect 
to  see  the  emperor  !"  As  Oort^s  insisted,  the  governor 
promised  to  communicate  with  his  master.  The  presents 
were  then  brought  in  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Mexi- 
can court ;  they  comprised  fine  cottons,  mantles  made  of 
curiously-wrought  feather- work  and  a  wicker  basket  full 
of  golden  ornaments.  The  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards 
was  av/akened  at  the  sight  of  these  treasures.  When 
Teuhtlile  requested  that  a  shining  helmet,  worn  by  one 
•  of  the  soldiers,  might  be  sent  to  the  emperor,  because  it 
was  like  that  on  the  idol  of  Quetzalcoatl,  in  Mexico, 
Cortes  assented,  on  condition  that  it  was  returned  filled 
with  gold-dust.  When  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  re- 
quest that  he  wanted  to  compare  the  gold  of  Mexico 
with  that  of  his  own  country,  and  further  added,  that 
the  Spaniards  suffered  from  a  heart  complaint,  for  which 
^old^as  a  cure,  we  may  imagine  that  the  native  ambas- 
.sador  easily  saw  through  his  excuses. 


feather- work,  wagon-loads  of  fine  linens,  moddb  -enl  hi 
gold  and  silver  of  birds  and  beasts,  of  exquisiie  m^iivk- 
manship.  The  helmet  was  not  forgotten,  but  wee  xe-. 
turned  duly  filled  with  gold  dust ;  and,  to  oroim  all, 
there  were  two  circles  of  gold  and  silver  ''  as  laige  u 
the  wheel  of  a  chariot,"  and  richly  carved.  The  terms  in 
which  the  Aztec  monarch  declined  a  visit  from  the  %MUi- 
iards  were  couched  in  expressions  which  referred  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  journey,  and  concluded  with  a  xeqnest 
that  they  would  return  to  their  own  land.  But  the 
proofs  thus  afforded  of  the  wealth  of  Mexico  wsp»  the 
strongest  inducement  to  the  Spaniards  to  remeltt  and 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  This  lesolii- 
tion  was  not,  however,  agreed  to  by  all.  Thace  Bfffnag 
up  a  division  in  the  Spanish  camp.  * 

Discontent  was  aggravated  Jjy  the  heat,  venomoiis  in- 
sects, and  the  other  discomforts  of  that  climate.  The 
contest  became  so  violent  that  the  party  of  Velasques 
openly  called  on  Cortes  to  return  to  Cuba. 

Cortes  issued  an  order  that  all  should  be  in  readi- 
ness to  embark.  Upon  this  the  common  soldiers,* with 
loud  cries  of  discontent,  forced  their  way  to  the  ge&eial's 
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pii«eaee.  Cort^  craftilv  liwelt  upon  tlie  liclmess  of  the 
pri^  whieli  he  professed  liis  readine&a  to  relinqui-th  ; 
lut»  witb  fe%ned  reluctance,  allowed  lumsell  to  be  per- 


Afmed  witli  anoli  authority,  he  deolire^  himB«tll  willing 

to  obejr  their  wishes.  •, 

In  completing   his   revolt  against  YSasQnpB^.^Coii^H 


J*UiiTllAIT  C»r  HEltNi.N  COfiTLa. 


»«Li*i«d  to  adopt  the  course  which  he  moat  ardently  de- 
"^w-  In  order  to  give  to  the^e  proceediDgy  a  aetiiblanci^ 
^  l«ffalitj,  he  deiired  that  a  requisition  should  ho  pre- 
wated  to  liitti,    requiring    him   to   form    a   settlement. 


thus   observctd  outward  royi>e(.*t  to  legal  to;uis. 


rangeiuents  for  the  new  <'ity  ^^'pj^gjfggtoy^C^^ 

of  Villa  Riea  tic  Vera  Cruz  was  given   to  it.     Itrf^rin- 

cii>»l  oflicerfl.  ak aides,  regidors  and  other  funetionariea, 
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were  then  nominated  by  Cortes,  the  most  important 
posts  being  filled  by  Lis  firmest  friends.  Cortes  resigned 
bis  office  of  Captain-general,  wbich  be  bad  received  from 
Yelasquoz,  and  was  reappointed  by  tbe  council  to  tbe 
same  dignity  in  tbe  emperor's  name. 

Tbere  were  some  who  remonstrated  londly,  but  ulti- 
mately tbe  wbole  body  acceded  to  tbe  arrangements. 

Meanwbile  some  Indians  bad  arrived  from  Cempoalla, 
tbe  capital  of  tbe  Totonacs,  sent  by  tbe  prince  to  invite 
Oort^  to  pay  bim  a  visit  Their  account  of  their  treat- 
ment by  Montezuma,  who  bad  recently  subdued  them, 
gave  Ck>rt^  an  insight  into  tbe  jealousies  by  wbich  the 
Mexican  Empire  was  weakened,  and  he  saw  tbe  probable 
advantage  of  allying  himself  with  the  discontented 
states.     He  gladly  directed  the  march  to  Cempoalla. 

Tbe  spirits  of  the  little  army  rose  as  the  sandy  plains 
on  which  they  had  encamped  were  exchanged  for  a  fertile 
country. 

A  hearty  welcome  awaited  them  at  Cempoalla.  The 
natives  held  out  bunches  of  roses  to  the  ^  soldiers,  and 
crowned  their  general  and  bis  charger  with  garlands. 
As  the  Spaniards  approached  the  town  tbe  whole  popu- 
lation advanced  to  meet  them,  the  men  adorned  with 
short  mantles,  the  women  clad  in  robes  flowing  down  to 
the  ankles.  Tbe  cacique  received  them  at  the  entrance 
of  his  dwelling,  whilst  commodious  quarters  and  abund- 
ant provisions  testified  to  their  good  wilL 

From  the  cacique  of  Cempoalla,  Cortes  learned  of 
the  great  dread  with  wbich  tbe  Aztec  sovereign  was 
regarded.  His  armies  were  like  the  whirlwind,  and 
slavery  and  sacrifice  were  tbe  iuvitable  results  of  dis- 
obedience. Tbe  Aztec  nobles  sent  to  collect  tbe  tribute, 
resented  the  hospitality  shown  the  Spaniards,  and  de- 
manded twenty  young  men  and  maidens  for  sacrifice  in 
expiation. 

Cort^  bade  the  cacique  seize  and  bind  the  Aztee 
nobles.  Then  he  repaired  to  them  privately,  and  pro- 
cured the  release  of  two,  Bnjoining  them  to  inform  their 
sovereign  of  his  generous  return  for  tbe  unkind  treat- 
ment he  had  experienced.  He  subsequently  allowed  the 
other  Aztec  chieftains  to  join  their  companions. 

The  Spaniards  now  proceeded  to  Chiahuitzlan,  and  a 
sitiB  was  selected,  between  the  two  places,  for  his  new 
city  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  walls  were  marked  out,  public 
buildings  designed,  and,  with  the  aid  of  their  Indian 
allies,  a  town  soon  rose.  Every  man  shared  in  tbe  work 
— the  general  equally  with  the  meanest  soldier.  The 
place  was  to  serve  as  a  retreat  in  the  hour  of  reverse, 
whilst  its  harbor  would  give  shelter  to  vessels. 

Then  the  Cempoallans  were  solemnly  received  as  vas- 
sals of  the  King  of  Spain.  Cort€s  had  fully  determined 
by  this  time  to  conquer  Mexico,  for  in  an  account  which 
be  sent  to  Charles  Y.  of  his  discovery,  be  declared  he 
would  take  Montezuma  dead  or  alive,  unless  he  agreed 
to  become  a  vassal  «f  the  Spanish  crown.  Conspiracy 
bad  again  been  detected  in  the  camp,  and  he  determined 
at  once  to  crush  it  for  ever,  and  to  bind  all  bis  forces 
together  by  the  bonds  of  necessity.  Tbe  party  of  Yelas- 
qnez  wanted  to  sail  away  for  further  reinforcements. 
Cortes,  therefore,  determined  to  destroy  bis  fleet.  The 
stoutest  hearts  among  the  soldiers  quailed  when  tbe 
order  to  sink  the  ships  was  given.  They  were  now  left, 
a  handful  amongst  millions,  escape  was  impossible,  de- 
struction imminent.  Loud  reproaches  were  raised 
against  the  leader  who  had  thus  brought  them  to  perish 
in  a  strange  land.  Cortes  stood  unmoved ;  he  calmly 
dilated  upon  tbe  ever-welcome  topic— tbe  treasures  of 
Mexico,  which  would  soon  be  theirs.  One  vessel  still 
remained,  let  those  that  quailed  take  that  and  sail  away. 


They  could  wait  at  Cuba  till  their  comrades,  whom  they 
had  deserted,  returned  with  the  spoils  of  tbe  Aztec  em- 
pire. With  a  general  impulse  the  confidence  of  the 
soldiers  revived  :  **  To  Mexico  !  to  Mexico  1"  was  the 
universal  cry. 

Escalante,  a  trusty  friend  of  Cort^  was  left  in  eom* 
mand  at  Yera  Cruz,  and  tbe  army  set  out,  on  Hie  W&.  of 
August,  1519,  upon  its  march  to  Mexico.  Upwaid  cf  % 
thousand  Indian  warriors  accompanied  them,  and  «s 
many  porters  were  provided  by  the  Totonacs  to  cany  ilia 
baggage  and  drag  the  guns.  Their  course  was  dizeefeed 
toward  the  little  State  of  Tlascala,  whose  enmity  to  tl^ 
Aztecs  was  known.  Cortes,  alive  to  the  adtaniages  of 
securing  their  alliance,  sent  an  embassy,  asking  peais- 
sion  to  pass  through  their  country.  He  received  an  vn- 
favorable  reply.  But  the  Tlascalans  had  left  their  zam-. 
parts  undefended ;  but,  about  four  leagues  farther  on, 
they  assembled  in  dense  masses,  and  oflBsred  m  stem 
resistance  to  tbe  Spaniards.  A  series  of  most  despea^ 
battles  ensued  ;  several  of  the  Spaniards  wetre  aiazn, 
all  the  horses  were  wounded,  and  the  spirit  of  ihe  loe 
seemed  as  defiant  as  ever.  But  discouragement  was 
beginning  to  creep  over  the  Tlascalan  warriora;  the 
horses,  and  the  thunder  and  flash  of  the  artillery,  filled 
their  minds  with  superstitious  dread  ;  and  when  a  nl^ii 
attack  was  unsuccessful ;  and  when,  after  each  viotoiy, 
the  politic  Cortes  offered  terms  of  peace  and  friendship, 
the  brave  fellows  received  the  Spaniards  with  m  ooxdi- 
ality  befitting  the  courage  they  bad  displayed. 

At  Tlascala  another  embassy  arrived  from  MonteziimA, 
accompanied  by  rich  presents.  The  emperor  bescraigU 
Cortes  not  to  ally  himself  with  the  Tlascalans,  but  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Mexico  by  the  City  of  CSuxhib^ 
whither  orders  had  been  sent  for  his  entertainment.  Wikb 
Tlascalans,  however,  warned  Cortes  that  treachery  was 
intended.  The  whole  army  then  set  out,  aocampanied 
by  6,000  Tlascalans.* 

On  the  banks  of  a  stream,  hard  by  the  city,  Oort& 
baited  for  the  night,  and  there  received  the  CHioliilm 
chiefs.  Accomx>anied  by  only  a  few  native  servants  the 
Spaniards  entered  the  dty.  The  entire  population  tomed 
out  to  gaze  upon  the  strangers.  In  no  oily,  save  the 
capital,  had  luxury  reached  such  a  pitch  as  at  Cholnla  ; 
the  width  of  the  streets,  the  size  and  comfort  of  the 
houses,  the  long  white  garments  in  wbich  many  were  clad, 
the  garlands  of  fiowers  and  waving  censers  of  inoense, 
made  up  a  scene  that  could  not  fail  to  inflatne  the  excited 
feelings  of  tbe  newcomers.  With  awe  they  gazed  upon 
tbe  temples  and  the  famous  pyramid,  170  feet  biigh, 
visible  from  afar.  This  pyramid  was  composed  of  four 
terraces,  rising  one  above  another.  Its  base  oovefred 
forty-four  acres,  and  the  platform  on  its  summit  was  tan 
acre  in  extent.  On  this  was  erected  the  temple,  from 
whose  altars  there  arose  tbe  smoke  and  flame  in  whieb 
human  victims  were  consumed  ;  for  6,000  human  beings 
were  annually  sacrificed  on  tbe  altars  of  CbolulsL 

The  Spaniards  were  quartered  in  one  of  the  -vast 
temples,  provisions  were  furnished,  and  nothing  seemed 
wanting  to  testify  their  friendship.  On  a  sudden  Gort& 
discovered  that  a  plot  bad  been  formed  for  their 
destruction.  They  were  to  be  assailed  as  they  marched 
out  of  tbe  city.  Streets  had  been  barricaded,  and  pits 
dug,  filled  with  stakes,  to  hamper  the  movements  ctf  iSbe 
cavalry.  Having  obtained  full  information  of  the  plot, 
and  of  Montezuma's  complicity  in  it,  Cort^  sent  for  the 
Aztec  ambassadors  and  reproached  their  master  for  his 
duplicity.  Then  telling  them  that  he  would  inflict  signal 
punishment  on  the  Cholulans,  hcT  dismissed  them  nnder 
a  strong  guard.  «^ 
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The  Cholnlan  oaoiqnes  appeared  at  daybreak  with  a 
band  of  porters  far  more  Damerons  than  Oort^s  had  re- 
quested. The  caciques  were  at  once  seized  and  sternly 
accused  of  the  conspiracy,  which  they  were  too  much 
confounded  to  deny.  Then,  at  a  given  signal,  the  Span- 
iards rushed  forth  and  fired  upon  the  unarmed  masses. 
Panic  struck^  and  taken  by  surprise,  the  miserable  crea- 
tures were  slaughtered  like  sheep  ;  and  soon,  in  their 
rear,  rose  the  shrill  cry  of  their  old  enemies,  the  Tlas- 
calans.  A  frightful  scene  of  massacre  ensued,  and  its 
horrors  were  increased  as  fire  was  set  to  some  of  the 
temples  and  houses,  and  the  flames  spread  rapidly  along 
the  wooden  buildings.  The  great  temple  was  stormed 
foot  by  foot  till  not  one  Cholulan  survived. 
•  After  this  terrible  day  the  great  teocalli,  as  the  pyra- 
midal structure  was  called,  was  purified,  and  a  crucifix 
erected  on  its  summit,  whilst  an  image  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  los  Bemedios  was  given  by  Gort^s  himself  to  adorn 
the  temple.  Other  embassies  arrived  from  Montezuma, 
loaded  with  rich  presents,  all  asking  that  the  Spaniards 
should  abstain  from  pressing  on  to  Mexico.  But  after 
a  rest  of  some  days,  the  little  band  resumed  its  march 
to  the  capital. 

The  distance  from  Cholula  to  Mexico  is  about  180 
miles,  and  the  road  crosses  the  lofty  ridge  which  divides 
the  tableland  of  Mexico  from  that  of  Puebla.  As  the 
Spaniards  mounted  the  sides  of  the  sierra  their  march 
became  excessively  toilsome  ;  cold  blasts  of  wind  swept 
down  from  the  snow-clad  sides  of  Popocatepetl.  Fortu- 
nately a  large  walled  indosure,  intended  for  the  use  of 
traviders,  afforded  them  protection  against  the  cold.  But 
when,  on  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road,  the  valley  of  Mexico 
lay  stretched  at  their  feet,  all  the  toils  of  the  ascent  were 
forgotten  in  the  beauty  of  the  soena  Wondrous  as  is 
still  the  face  of  nature  in  that  broad  plateau,  it  then 
possessed  features  of  beauty  which  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared. Vast  groves  of  luxuriant  trees  clothed  with 
their  rich  foliage  many  parts  that  now  are  bleak  and  bare  ; 
cities,  teeming  with  a  numerous  population,  were  dotted 
over  the  landscapes  ;  and  the  fields,  which  furnished  a 
harvest  for  their  support,  carpeted  the  soil  with  their 
varied  crops.  The  great  lake  on  which  Mexico  then 
stood  spread  its  waters  over  a  wider  surface.  All  the 
wealth  of  the  Aztec  Empire  was  lavished  upon  this 
region,  whose  climate  and  fertility  repaid  the  care  be- 
stowed on  ii»  cultivation.  And  as  the  eyes  of  the  Span- 
iards ranged  over  the  prospect  until  the  view  melted 
in  the  purple  of  the  distant  hills,  overcome  with  its 
beauty,  they  exclaimed,  with  cries  of  rapture,  "It  is 
the  promised  land  I'' 

As  the  Spaniards  pressed  on  to  his  capital  Montezuma 
had  a  presentiment  that  the  empire  was  to  fall  from  his 
grasp.  Yet  he  met  the  newcomers  with  signs  of  cor- 
diality, and  concealed  his  fears  beneath  a  smile  of  wel- 
come. 

The  Spaniards  were  courteously  welcomed,  loaded 
with  presents,  located  in  convenient  quarters,  and 
their  wants  supplied.  There  seemed  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  Montezuma,  yet, 
Gort^  suddenly  determined  to  seize  the  emperor's  per- 
son and  to  compel  him  to  reside  in  the  Spanish  camp. 
The  excuse  for  this  course  was  an  attack  made  by  Quauh- 
])opoca,  one  of  the  Aztec  nobles,  upon  Yera  Gruz ;  and 
althougb  Montezuma  ofiered  to  send  for  the  ofiender 
that  he  might  be  punished,  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
pleaded  to  retain  his  liberty.  The  unhappy  prince  for- 
bade his  subjects  to  attempt  his  release ;  and  Gort^s 
even  had  the  cruelty  to  place  him  in  irons  when  Quauh- 
popoca  declared  that  he  had  acted  under  Montezuma's 


orders.  This  last  insult  pierced  the  heart  of  the  Aztec 
sovereign.  He  declined  to  return  to  his  palace  when 
Gort^  offered  him  his  liberty.  Not  long  after,  he  avowed 
himself  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and,  with  his 
nobles,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Gharles  Y. 

Ere  long  a  crisis  was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh 
body  of  Spaniards,  sent  by  Yelasquez,  the  Governor  of 
Guba.  Narvaez,  their  leader,  had  express  orders  to 
arrest  Gort^s,  and  claim  the  profits  of  his  discov-  I 
eries  for  Yelasquez.  To  support  his  attempt  he  brought 
some  nine  hundred  Europeans,  with  eighty  horses, 
and  about  a  thousand  Indians.  The  condition  of 
Gort^s  was  perilous.  The  Mexicans  were  infiamed 
against  him.  Montezuma  had  been  alienated  by  his 
unworthy  treatment,  while  the  force  of  Narvaez  far  ex- 
ceeded his  own  in  numbers,  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  even  the  Tlascalans  would  stand  firm  when  they 
saw  the  odds  to  which  he  was  opposed.  But  the  spirit 
of  Gort^s  ever  rose  before  danger.  Leaving  Alvarado  in 
charge  of  Mexico  and  its  captive  monarch,  he  selected 
the  trustiest  of  his  comrades,  attacked  andi  conquered 
Narvaez,  in  a  night  assault,  and  with  his  usual  address 
so  improved  the  victory,  that  he  speedily  returned  to  the 
capital  with  a  large  body  of  Spaniards  that  had  lately 
arrived  as  foes,  now  united  to  serve  under  his  banner. 

His  presence  was  sorely  needed  at  Mexico.  Before 
his  departure  to  meet  Narvaez,  he  had  galled  the  proud 
Aztecs  to  the  quick  by  seizing  their  principal  temple  for 
Ghristian  worship.  Now  news  reached  him  that  the 
Mexicans  were  in  arms  against  him.  They  had  burned 
the  vessels  he  had  built  upon  the  lake,  had  besieged  tho 
Spanish  quarters,  and  killed  many.  Gort^  was  implored 
to  return  if  he  would  preserve  ^e  survivors. 

He  hurried  back  to  find  the  city  almost  deserted,  and 
every  sign  of  disaffection  amongst  the  few  that  still 
lingered  within  its  walls.  The  violence  of  Alvarado  was 
the  cause  of  this  hostility.  On  the  festival  of  their  war 
god,  he  had  rushed  upon  the  unarmed  worshipers,  and 
had  committed  a  fearful  massacre.  The  Mexicans  rose 
with  one  long  cry  for  vengeance.  On  they  came  by 
thousands,  pressing  forward  heedless  of  the  numbers  that 
fell  before  the  fire  of  their  foes,  and  when  the  fury  of  the 
first  assault  was  spent,  they  hemmed  in  the  Spanish 
quarters  on  all  sides,  cut  off  all  supplies  of  provisions, 
and  waited  until  they  should  be  starved  into  submission. 

In  aU  haste  Gorti^s  dispatched  a  messenger  to  sum- 
mon aid  from  Yera  Gruz,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
man  soon  returned,  sorely  wounded,  and  announcing 
that  the  whole  people  were  in  arms.  On  they  came 
from  all  directions  in  a  surging  tide,  their  banners  flying, 
and  their  ranks  marshaled  under  the  most  noted  chiefe. 
Though  the  fire  of  the  Spanish  artillery  made  terrible 
havoc  in  their  ranks,  they  pressed  forward  undaunted, 
and  tried  to  storm  the  wfldl  behind  which  the  Europeans 
were  protected.  Their  fiaming  arrows  soon  set  fire  to 
the  wooden  buildings,  whilst  a  cloud  of  missiles,  hurled 
from  powerful  arms,  inflicted  much  damage. 

Night  brought  some  respite  from  tho  conflict,  but  next 
day  it  was  resumed  with  unabated  vigor.  All  the  slaugh- 
ter inflicted  by  the  Spaniards  failed  to  daunt  the  spirit 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  opened  a  mur- 
derous fire  upon  the  thronging  crowd,  the  places  of  the 
slain  were  instantly  filled  up  by  newcomers.  In  vain  did 
Gort^s,  and  the  most  famous  of  his  comrades,  sally  forth 
to  chaise  them  sword  in  hand  ;  worn  out  with  the  labors 
of  cutting  down  the  enemy,  they  were  fain  to  retreat 
after  performing  useless  prodigies  of  valor.  With  bitter 
taunts  the  Aztecs  pressed  upon  them  aa  they  withdrew 
behind  their  ramparts.  ^  ^^ 
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The  battle  was  renewed  next  day ;  and  now  Cort^ 
stroye  to  bring  the  enemj  to  terms.  He  induced  Monte- 
zuma to  address  the  people,  but  the  magio  spell  of  his 
despotism  was  dissolved.  The  Aztecs  reviled  him  as  a 
indtor,  and  a  shower  of  missiles  fell  around  him.  He 
was  borne  away  by  the  Spaniards  badly  wounded.  This 
last  indignity  thoroughly  crushed  the  wounded  spirit 
of  the  unhappy  monarch.  He  refused  all  the  kindness 
with  which  the  Spaniards  strove  to  comfort  him  ;  tore  off 
the  bandages  with  which  they  stanched  his  wounds  ;  and 
nursed  his  proud  sorrow  in  unbroken  silence,  until  he 
felt  his  end  approaching  ;  then,  summoning  Cortes  to  his 
bedside,  he  solemnly  intrusted  his  children  to  his  care, 
«as  the  most  precious  jewels  he  could  leave  him,  and 
expired  in  the  arms  of  some  of  his  own  nobles,  who  still 
remained  faithful  in  their  attendance  on  his  person,"' 
June  30th,  1520. 

So  died  the  mightiest  monarch  of  the  Now  World. 
The  Spaniards  found  amongst  the  rulers  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  none  like  Montezuma  in  power  and  wealth. 
For  more  than  seventeen  years  he  had  ruled  over  his 
wide  dominions,  successful  in  war,  and  wise  in  counsel, 
until,  by  his 
own  people, 
he  w  a  s  re- 
garded  as 
more  than  a 
mortal  man. 
But  he  died 
dethroned  and 
dishonored, 
and  a  captive 
in  the  hands 
of  strangers. 

The  posi- 
tion of  Cortes 
was  now  des- 
perate. H  i  s 
overtures  for 
peace  were 
rejected,  the 
fury  of  the 
enemy  was 
unabated,  and 
he  learned 
that  the 
bridges  in  the 

line  of  hia  retreat  were  broken  down.  It  was  determined 
to  steal .  out  on  the  night  of  July  1st,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  portable  bridge,  which  had  been  secretly  constructed, 
to  effect,  if  possible,  their  retreat  to  Tlascala.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  conveyance  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  treasure,  and  the  rest  was  abandoned  to  the 
soldiers. 

A  dark,  drizzly  night  seemed  to  favor  their  retreat. 
The  Spaniards  gained  the  causeway,  which  connected  the 
island  on  which  Mexico  stood  with  the  mainland,  almost 
unobserved.  Just  as  the  causeway  was  reached  they  were 
discovered.  No  sooner  was  an  alarm  sounded  than  the 
priests  took  up  the  cry,  and  from  the  summits  of  their 
temples  roused  the  whole  city  to  arms.  Cortes  pushed 
on  with  all  speed,  but  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  march  the 
whole  army  over  temporary  bridges  required  to  replace 
those  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  Ere  the  last  of  the  Span- 
iards had  crossed  the  first  opening,  an  ominous  sound 
arose,  and  the  waters  on  either  side  flashed  beneath  the 
strokee  of  a  thousand  oars,  as  the  boats  of  the  Mexicans 
boxe  them  to  the  attack.  The  first  opening,  however, 
was  pasaed  in  safety ;  Magarino,  at  the  head  of  his  engi- 
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neers,  advanced  to  raise  the  portable  bridge  and  bear  it 
forward  to  the  second  opening,  but  it  stack  fast.  The 
heavy  weight  that  had  been  borne  over  it  had  fixed  it 
firmly  in  the  earth,  and  all  efforts  to  move  it  were  inef- 
fectual. As  this  terrible  news  spread  a  cry  of  despair 
arose  from  the  Spanish  force.  Assailed  in  front,  cut  off 
in  the  rear,  and  attacked  on  both  sides  by  numbe» 
which  increased  every  moment,  their  destruction  seemed 
inevitable.  Their  wily  foes  rained  thick  clouds  of  darts 
on  them,  and  rushing  suddenly  up  the  sides  of  the 
causeway,  grappled  with  them,  hand  to  hand,  and  both 
fell  together  into  the  lake ;  the  Mexican  was  quickly 
picked  up  by  his  friends,  whilst  the  European  was  as 
quickly  dispatched.  On  they  struggled,  however,  and 
presently  the  second  opening  was  almost  choked  up  with 
baggage,  treasure  and  dead  bodies,  mingled  in  dire  con- 
fu«ion.  Over  this  at  length  they  scrambled,  the  enemy 
still  hanging  on  their  rear  as  they  pressed  forward  Jintil 
they  reached  the  third  and  last  opening  in  the  causeway. 
Here  a  scene  of  fearful  confusion  ensued.  The 
mounted  cavaliers  swam  across,  the  infantry  clung  to 
the  tails  of  their  horses,  or  tried  to  find  a  place  in  which 

they  might 
ford  the 
stream.  Many 
were  drowned 
in  the  at- 
tempt, espe- 
cially such 
as  were  over- 
laden with 
gold.  At 
length  the 
van  and  the 
centre  got 
over,  when 
•word  was 
brought  that 
the  rear- 
guard was 
overpowered, 
and,  unless 
strengthened, 
would  be 
entirely  des- 
troyed. With 
u  n  h  esitating 

gallantry,  the  cavaliers  dashed  once  more  into  the 
river  to  relieve  their  comrades  ;  after  a  terrible  struggle 
a  straggling  remnant  effected  a  passage.  Alvarado, 
unhorsed  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  hesitated  for  an 
instant  at  the  opening,  then  placing  his  spear  on  the 
mass  of  ruin  that  choked  the  place,  he  cleared  it  at  a 
bound.  The  spot  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of 
AIvarado*s  Leap. 

The  Mexicans  abstained  from  further  pursuit,  and 
Cortes  was  able  to  draw  off  his  forces.  They  were  sadly 
thinned.  Little  more  than  a  third  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
a  fourth  of  their  allies,  survived.  The  horses  were  re- 
duced to  twenty-three.  All  the  artillery,  all  the  treasure, 
all  the  baggage  was  lost.  Scarcely  a  musket  remained. 
As  he  reviewed  his  shattered  army,  Cortes  was  unable 
to  restrain  his  tears,  so  terrible  was  the  disaster  of  the 
''Sad  Night,"  the  Noche  Triste,  as  it  has  ever  since  been 
termed  in  Spanish  annals. 

The  most  determined  spirit  might  have  found  abund- 
ant reasons  for  abandoning  the  attempt  to  conquer  the 
country  under  the  circumstances  in  which  Gort^  was  now 
placed.     His  forces  were  thoroughly  disorganized,  and 
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those  of  them  who  had  borne  with  Narvaez  began  to  ntter 
lond  complaints  of  the  hardships  they  were  enduring. 
Tlascala,  the  only  place  where  a  friendly  shelter  conld  be 
hoped  for,  lay  about  sixty-five  miles  east  of  Mexico,  so 
that  they  would  have  to  go  north  of  the  lake  to  got  into 
the  road.  They  marched  for  six  days,  with  little  respite, 
and  exposed  to  constant  attack.  'Ihey  could  only  slowly 
advance,  if  they  did  not  abandon  the  wounded  and  ex- 
hausted. The  coolness  and  courage  of  the  commander 
alone  kept  them  from  despair. 

Od  the  sixth  day  they  reached  Otumba,  not  far  from 
the  road  between  Mexico  and  Tlasoala.  The  enemy  still 
harassed  their  rear,  and  amidst  the  insults  which  accom- 
panied their  attacks,  Maiina  told  Cortes  that  they  often 
exclaimed  with  exultation,  "  Go  on,  robbers  ;  go  to  the 
place  where  you  shall  soon  meet  the  vengeance  due  to 
your  crimes."  On  reaching  a  rising  g^und  they  learned 
the  meaning  of  this  threat.  On  a  vast  plain,  over  which 
they  must  pass,  an  immense  host  was  seen,  drawn  up  to 
oppose  their  further  march.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  advance,  and  wherever  the  little  band  turned,  the 
dense  ma^s  of  the  foe  was  penetrated,  and  many  slain. 
But  it  was  like  piercing  through  water.  The  multitude 
was  so  great  that  the  Spaniards  were  hemmed  in,  and^the 
bravest  were  ready  to  sink  under  these  repeated  efforts, 
without  seeing  any  end  of  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  vic- 
tory. 

At  this  crisis  a  movement  was  made,  which  was  indeed 
A  stroke  of  military  genius,  and  which  retrieved  the  for- 
tune of  the  day,  and  saved  the  little  army.  Cortes  ob- 
served the  great  standard  of  the  empire  advancing  ; 
and  fortunately  recollecting  to  have  heard  that  on  the 
fate  of  it  depended  the  event  of  every  battle,  he  assem- 
bled a  few  brave  officers,  and,  placing  himself  at  their 
head,  pushed  forward  toward  it  with  an  impetuosity 
which  bore  down  everything.  A  chosen  body  of  nobles, 
who  guarded  'the  standard,  were  soon  broken.  Cort^, 
with  his  lance,  wounded  the  Mexican  general,  and  threw 
Him  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  Spanish  officers,  alight- 
ing, put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid  hold  of  the  imperial 
standard.  The  moment  the  leader  fell,  and  the  standard 
disappeared,  panic  struck  the  Mexicans ;  every  ensign 
was  lowered,  each  soldier  threw  away  his  weapon  and  all 
fled  to  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  returned  to  col- 
lect the  spoils  of  the  field  ;  some  oompensatioa  for  the 
wealth  they  had  lost  in  Mexico.  Next  day  (Ju^y  8th), 
io  their  great  joy,  they  entered  the  Tlascalan  territories. 

It  was  doubtful  how  the  Tlascalans  would  receive 
them.  When,  shortly  afterward,  a  Mexican  embassy  ar- 
rived, a  party  in  the  city  openly  desired  to  make  common 
cause  with  Mexico  for  the  expulsion  of  the  strangera 
3at  Cort^  was  undaunted.  He  set  himself  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  his  army.  He  trained  it  in  a  series  of 
expeditions  against  the  allies  of  Mexico.  He  gained  com- 
plete control  over  the  chieftains  of  Tlasoala,  and  won  the 
Ikdmiration  of  these  fierce  warriors  by  leading  them  to 
victories.  He  woh  over  two  detachments  sent  by 
Velasquez,  and  began  building  a  fleet  of  brigantinee 
to  resume  the  siege  of  Mexico.  When  the  ships  were 
sufficiently  advanced,  he  chose  Tezcuco  as  the  head- 
quarters of  operations  against  the  capital.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  year  he  marched  into  that  city  at  the  head  of 
600  Spaniards,  including  forty  mounted  knights,  well 
equipped,  and  with  nine  cannon.  Besides  these,  he  had 
Indian  auxiliaries  estimated  at  100,000  in  number. 

Mexico,  the  capital,  as  we  have  already  seen,  stood 
on  an  island  in  the  Tezcucan  Lake.  The  water  of 
the  lake  itself  was  brackish,  but  a  conduit,  constructed 
with  a  double  line  of  pipes,  conveyed  a  plentiful  and 


pure  supply  to  the  city.  Three  causeways,  buHt  of  stone, 
furnished  the  means  of  access  from  the  city  to  the  mam- 
land.  There  were  other  smaller  lakes  scattered  over  the 
Mexican  valley,  with  flourishing  towns  upon  their  bor- 
ders. Their  sites  were  occasionally  protected  by  em- 
bankments from  the  incursion  of  the  neighboring  waters, 
as  the  lakes  thus  restrained  were  on  a  higher  level  tham 
the  towns. 

Nearly  opposite  to  Mexico,  across  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  but  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  its  shore, 
rose  Tezcuco,  the  headquarters  of  the  Spanish  army.  It 
had  long  been  the  rival  of  the  capitaL  Its  chief,  Ixtlilxa- 
chitl,  espoused  the  side  of  Cort^  with  stanch  conataaoy. 

Cortes  determined  to  proceed  against  the  towns  which 
supplied  Mexico.  With  this  purpose  he  first  miurohed 
against  Iztapalapan,  a  city  south  of  Tezcuco,  and  ^ose  to 
the  Tezcucan  Lake.  It  had  a  population  of  50,000.  A 
strong  force  was  drawn  up  to  oppose  them,  but  the  ^lan- 
iards carried  all  before  them.  The  city  was  given  up  to 
pillage,  fire  and  sword.  No  quarter  was  granted  by  the 
ruthless  Tlascalans,  and  the  Aztecs  fought  with  all  the 
energy  of  despair.  Suddenly  there  rose  a  dull,  murmuring 
sound  of  rushing  water,  and  the  dread  news  spread  that 
the  Indians  had  broken  down  the  mole.  Hastily  was  the 
retreat  sounded.  The  Spaniards  were  glad  to  flounder 
through  the  water  as  lightly  burdened  as  possible.  AH 
the  plunder  was  lost,  all  the  powder  spoiled.  Wearied 
and  disheartened  they  returned  to  Tezcuco. 

Word  was  brought  to  Cort^  from  Tlasoala,  that  the 
brigantines  were  now  completed.  The  vessels  had  been 
constructed  and  tried  upon  the  Lake  Zahuapan.  They 
were  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  carried,  with  the 
anchors,  ironwork,  sails  and  cordage,  on  the  backs  of 
porters  all  the  way  to  Tezcuco.  In  this  manner  thirteen 
vessels  of  war  were  transported  nearly  sixty  miles  across 
the  mountains.  The  line  of  bearers,  extending  upward  of 
six  miles,  was  protected  by  Spanish  troops,  and  some 
20,000  Tlascalans.  The  enemy  did  not  venture  to  attack 
them ;  and  the  boldness  of  the  conception  was  only 
equaled  by  the  success  with  which  it  was  performed. 

It  was  stiU  necessary  to  dig  a  canal  through  which  the 
brigantines  might  pass  from  Tezcuco  into  the  lake. 
Leaving  this  work  to  be  performed  by  the  allies,  Cort^ 
attacked  the  town  of  Xaltocan,  the  modem  San  Cristo- 
bal. Its  fall  was  followed  by  that  of  other  cities,  unto. 
circling  the  lake,  Cortes  once  more  entered  Taeuba, 
near  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  causeways.  This 
causeway  became  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  oonfliot 
After  each  day's  contest  €k)rt^  offered  the  enemy  peace, 
but  it  was  invariably  rejected. 

Cort^  returned  to  Tezcuco,  where  new  cares  sum- 
moned  him  in  a  different  direction.  The  people  of 
Chaloo,  a  large  town  to  the  south  c^  the  oapital,  were 
now  sorely  pressed  by  the  Aztecs,  and  their  defeetioa 
might  be  followed  by  that  of  others.  Not  oonteot  with 
driving  the  Mexicans  ftrom  that  region,  CcMrt^  crossed 
the  Sierra,  took  several  towns,  and  marohed  again  to 
Taeuba. 

At  Tezcuco  he  found  the  brigantines  launched,  sad 
the  canal  finished.  At  this  auspicious  mom^t  Oort^ 
detected  a  conspiracy  amongst  his  own  soldiery.  There 
were  many  discontented  spirits  in  the  army,  and  a  plot 
was  formed  to  assassinate  Cortes  and  the  principal 
officers,  and  then  to  seize  upon  the  ships  and  sail  home. 
It  was  revealed  to  the  general  on  the  day  before  it  was  to 
have  been  perpetrated.  YiUafane,  the  leader,  was  ap- 
prehended, and  the  papers  in  his  possession  proved  that 
some  personal  friends  of  Cortes  were  implicated.  Cort^ 
at  once  destroyed  the  paper,  and  had  YiUafane  eiecated 
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^e  Boldiers  were  again  to  be  diverted  from  brooding 
ever  their  wrongs  by  active  service.  Twelve  brigantines 
were  manned  and  sailed  into  the  lake.  A  fresh  mnster 
of  the  allies  was  ordered,  as  manj  had  returned  home  to 
house  their  plunder.  Earlj  in  May  the  whole  force  was 
under  arms,  and  the  siege  of  Mexico  was  formally  com- 
menced. Sandoval  was  sent  to  the  south  ;  Alvarado  and 
Olid  by  the  north  to  Tacuba.  They  were  to  push  on 
from  thence  to  Chapultepec,  and  destroy  the  aqueduct 
by  which  the  city  was  supplied.  Cort^  set  sail  with  his 
flotilla  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  upon  the  lake. 

In  the  first  engagement  on  the  water  the  Aztecs  were 
completely  vanquished,  and  Cortes  then  sailed  to  Zoloc, 
an  important  station.  Alvarado  occupied  the  causeway 
leading  to  Tacuba,  and  Sandoval  the  third  causeway  to 
the  north.  Thus  the  blockade  of  the  capital  was  com- 
plete. 

The  fiery  cavaliers  were,  however,  too'  impatient  to 
await  the  effects  of  famine,  and  constant  assaults  were 
made.  As  the  Spaniards  advanced  along  the  causeways 
they  were  supported  on  either  flank  by  the  brigantines, 
whose  fire  swept  across  the  path  of  the  enemy.  Still  the 
Aztecs  retreated  in  good  order,  and  fiercely  disputed  the 
passage  at  every  breach.  When  the  Spaniards  reached 
the  city,  a  fierce  conflict  arose  at  each  one  of  the  numer- 
ous canals  by  which  many  of  the  streets  were  intersected. 
Much  delay,  too,  was  caused  by  their  being  obliged  to 
fill  each  breach  over  which  they  passed  in  order  to 
secure  the  line  of  their  retreat.  Several  days  were  spent 
in  such  confiicts,  but  every  night  the  Mexicans  pulled 
away  the  materials  with  which  the  breaches  had  been 
filled  up,  so  that  the  work  had  to'  be  begun  all  over 
again.  This  mode  of  warfare  greatly  dispirited  the  Span- 
iards. They  had  also  to  endure  considerable  hardships 
in  the  camp,  where  but  few  of  them  had  any  shelter 
against  the  cold  of  the  nights. 

Many  officers  urged  Cortes  to  make  a  general  assault 
upon  the  city,  in  conjunction  with  Alvarado  and  San- 
doval! The  general  yielded,  against  his  better  judgment. 
Strict  directions  were  given  that  the  breaches  should  be 
filled  up,  so  as  to  allow  the  army  to  retire  in  good  order. 

Alderete,  the  royal  treasurer,  commanded  the  van  of 
the  division  under  Cortes.  The  Spanish  forces  advanced 
simultaneously,  and  the  Aztecs,  as  usual,  fell  back. 
]>rawn  on  by  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit,  Alderete  hastily 
followed  up  the  flying  enemy,  and  rushed  across  a  canal 
twelve  feet  in  width  without  stopping  to  fill  up  the 
chasm.  Suddenly,  at  the  blast  of  Gnatemozin's  horn, 
the  Aztecs  turned  upon  their  pursuers,  and  the  shock 
threw  them  into  disorder.  Then  ensued  a  terrible  scene 
of  oonfuston*  the  enemy  showering  darts  upon  them 
from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  as  they  tried  to  escape, 
and  the  retreating  Spaniards  crowding  on  the  narrow 
path,  till  they  thrust  one  another  into  the  stream  that 
girt  its  sides.  Gort^,  warned  of  their  danger,  hurried 
forward  to  the  spot,  and,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
canal,  strove  to  save  his  men  from  drowning.  He  was 
quickly  recog^nized  by  the  Aztecs.  With  loud  shouts, 
six  of  their  number  rushed  upon  him  and  endeavored  to 
drag  him  away  captive.  A  desperate  struggle  raged 
around  his  person,  but  at  length  the  superior  strength 
and  weapons  of  the  Spaniards  gained  the  mastery. 
Sorely  wounded,  Cort^  was  mounted  on  a  horse  and 
led  away  by  a  Spaniard,  who  remarked  that  his  life 
was  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away  there. 

The  assault  had  been  everywhere  a  failure.  Besides 
the  killed  and  wounded,  sixty -two  Spaniards  were  cap- 
tured, as  well  as  two  cannon  and  seven  horses.  A  scene 
followed  which  filled  the  Spaniards  with  dismay.    They 


were  encamped  so  near  the  city,  that  in  the  clear  atmo* 
sphere  of  the  tableland  they  could  disting^uish  what  was 
going  forward  in  the  lofty  temples.  Day  by  day  after 
this  disaster  they  beheld  a  solemn  procession  winding 
round  the  lofty  pyramidal  temple  of  the  god  of  war.  In 
the  midst  of  the  long  file  marched  some  of  the  white- 
faced  strangers,  ready  decked  out  for  the  sacrifice.  They 
were  urged  along  by  blows  until  they  mounted  to  the 
summit,  where  the  victims,  one  by  one,  were  seized, 
stripped,  and  laid  upon  the  sacrificial  stone.  Then,  in 
the  sight  of  their  countrymen,  the  priest  struck  the 
prisoner  with  the  sharp  stone  knife,  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  wound,  and  plucked  out  the  palpitating  heart,  which 
he  placed  upon  a  golden  altar.  The  body  was  then 
hurled  down  from  the  pyramid,  and  seized  on  by  the 
crowd  to  be  devoured.  These  scenes  were  repeated 
daily,  until  all  the  captives  had  been  slaughtered  ;  and 
at  each  sacrifice  the  Aztecs  shouted  in  defiance,  that  so 
should  all  the  enemies  of  their  country  be  consumed. 

Not  only  were  the  Spaniards  disheartened  by  such 
horrors,  but  the  confidence  of  their  Indian  allies  was 
sorely  shaken.  In  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  Europeans, 
their  superstitious  fears  saw  the  vengeance  of  their  idols 
against  the  strangers.  The  taunts,  too,  of  the  Mexicans 
fell  with  an  ominous  sound  upon  their  ears. 

Yet  the  evil  day  of  doom  was  but  postponed  by  thq 
victory  of  the  Aztecs.  Oort^  now  determined  to  aban- 
don all  thought  of  preserving  the  city.  Each  breach  in 
the  causeway  was  to  be  so  solidly  filled  up  that  it  could 
not  be  reopened.  Each  quarter  that  was  gained  was  to 
be  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  the  materials  cast  into  the 
lake  or  the  canals.  With  this  ruthlessness  of  purpose, 
the  Spaniards  worked  on  steadily,  and  day  by  day  the 
unhappy  Mexicans  saw  a  further  portion  of  their  capital 
destroyed,  and  themselves  hemmed  in  within  a  more 
contracted  space.  Soon,  too,  the  horrors  of  famine  were 
added  to  the  other  sufferings  of  the  besieged.  In  their 
extremity  they  devored  the  most  loathsome  articles  as 
food.  The  supply  of  fresh  water  was  cut  ofi^  and  they 
were  compelled  to  drink  the  brackish  water  of  the  lake. 
Crowded  together  as  they  were  into  a  narrow  space,  with 
such  polluted  food  and  drink,  pestilence  soon  followed, 
and,  with  terrible  rapidity,  they  died  in  such  numbers 
that  the  survivors  no  longer  sufficed  to  bury  the  dead. 
The  cup  of  horrors  was  filled,  but  their  spirit  was  in- 
vincible ;  they  would  rather  die  than  yield. 

The  siege  had  lasted  more  than  three  months,  when, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1521,  Oort^  for  the  last  time,  led 
his  troops  against  Mexico.  Soon  a  cry  arose  that  the 
emperor  had  escaped.  The  canoes  that  darted  from  the 
city  were  surrounded,  and  in  one  of  these  GuatemoziQ 
was  disooversd  and  brought  before  the  general.  He 
bore  himself  proudly  in  the  hour  of  his  falL  **I  have 
done  9J  best,  now  do  with  me  what  you  wilL  You  had 
better  take  my  life  at  once."  Cortes  assured  him  of  his 
protection  and  of  honorable  treatment ;  but  he  broke  his 
word,  and  permitted  him  t«  be  tortured  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  say  where  the  treasures  had  been  concealed. 
For  a  moment,  however,  he  was  kindly  dealt  with,  and  at 
his  request  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  Mexicans  were 
allowed  to  march  out  of  the  city  and  leave  its  ruins  to 
the  foe. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  siege,  after  a  struggle  un* 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  for  the  indomitable 
spirit  with  which  it  was  sustained.  The  conquerors 
might  well  exult  at  this  termination  of  their  toils,  but 
they  had  little  reason  to  rejoice  in  its  immediate  fruits. 
True  to  their  declared  purpose,  the  Aztecs  had  made 
away  with  all  the  treasures  of  Montezuma,  and  but  a 
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scanty  portion  fell  to  eaob  man*8  share  after  all  tbe  pri- 
Tations  of  the  long  campaign.  The  city  itself  was  one 
disordered  mass  of  ruins,  and  immediate  steps  were 
necessary  for  its  purification,  or  tbe  consequences  might 
be  fataL  Cortes  gave  directions  for  these  works,  and 
determined  to  build  bis  new  capital  on  tbe  site  of  tbe 
old  one.  As  years  rolled  by  it  was  adorned  with  many 
beautiful  and  spacious  buildings,  but  the  great  memorials 
of  the  Aztec  civilization— the  palaces,  gardens  and  tem- 
pies,  the  pride  of  Mexico — ^wero  lost  for  ever. 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  was  completed  with  the  fall  of 
the  capital,  and,  although  some  time  elapsed  before  the 
more  distant  tribes  were  subjugated,  the  Spaniards  were 
virtually  masters 
of  the  country. 

The  power  and 
resources  of 
Mexico  might 
have  sufficed  to 
deter  any  man 
from  attempting 
to  subdue  it, 
unless  with  a 
mighty  arma- 
ment Cortes 
entered  the 
countiy  with  a 
mere  handful  of 
followers,  many 
of  whom  were 
disaffected  to- 
ward him,  and 
regarded  bis  suc- 
cess with  no 
friendly  feelings. 
That  he  won 
over  to  his  side 
many  such  oppo- 
nents is  as  great 
a  proof  of  his 
ability  as  is  a 
victory  over  the 
enemy  in  open 
field.  Besides  all 
this,  until  the  ^ 
final  struggle 
was  over  he 
knew  not  bow  his 
conduct  was  re- 
garded at  the 
Court  of  Spain ; 
and  bis  cares 
must  have  been 
terribly  augment- 
ed by  the  con- 
sciousness that  nothing,  save  victory,  could  excuse  his 
insubordination  ;  that  defeat  would  inevitably  be  fol- 
lowed by  disgrace.  In  no  tragedy  had  man  ever  been 
portrayed  as  fighting  against  circumstances  that  seemed 
more  hopelessly  invincible. 

It  is  here,  then,  that  we  must  recognize  the  true  great- 
ness of  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  in  tbe  iron  will  and  pur- 
pose that  proposed  to  themselves  a  single  end,  and 
steadily  followed  it  in  defiance  of  all  obstacles  ;  in  the 
bold  courage  that  never  blenched  before  dangers  ;  in  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  grasped  a  definite  design,  and 
followed  it  out  to  its  full  completion. 

Four  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  destruction  of 
Mexico  when  a  new  city  arose  upon  the  ruins.    Churobes 
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and  palaces  were  erected  in  its  spacious  squarea  and 
streets,  which  were  carried  out  in  straight  lines,  so  that 
the  eye  ran  through  them  to  rest  upon  the  dark  back- 
gpround  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  A  new  popula- 
tion was  quickly  gathered,  and  soon  2,000  Bpaniah  fami- 
lies were  settled  in  it,  and  more  than  30,000  natives  coca- 
pied  the  Indian  quarter.  All  the  activity  of  a  tliriTing 
population  was  aroused,  and  the  terrible  desolation  of 
the  past  was  half  forgotten  in  present  prosperity. 

The  character  of  Cortes  appears  in  a  more  favoTable 
light  after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege.  Despite  the  op- 
position of  Velasquez  and  Fonseca  he  was  confirmed  in 
his  authority  by  a  royal  ordinance,  dated  October  IMh* 

1522,  and  before 
its  arrival  Gort^ 
was  actively  on- 
ployed  in  conaoli- 
dating  his  con- 
quest He  show- 
ed such  piaotioal 
sagacity  in,  his 
designs  for  tile 
improvemeat  of 
the  cooatirj  as 
raises  him  to^t|ie 
rank  of  a  aM^s- 
man,  faraboYethe 
level  of  a,  vaqre 
ruthless  ijailmj- 
er.  Within  time 
years  seTfli|il>  im- 
portant 
tions  to 

the  conntij^  bad 
been  fitted  ;9i|» 
and  a  imiVkm^^ 
some  1,900  i||pie 
on  the  oofflill^ 
the  At'--*^^^^^" 
Pacific 
reduced 
yoke  of  8] 

We  haxt 
space  to 

subseqneni^  ^f^ 
ventures 
ploits  of 
one  of  whiQJJIjtta 
no  less  ihw^lp 
first  disoovsfg^^ 
California,    -ry  * 

Althonir^^a 
had  been  ,* 
firmed  in  his  _ 
emment,  his  ^ad- 
versaries still  continued  to  heap  up  charges  agahMi 
him,  and  at  length  Charles  Y.  ordered  him  to  return  to 
Spain  that  he  might  clear  himself  from  all  accusations. 
He  met  with  every  mark  of  attention  when  he  reached 
Toledo,  in  1529.  He  was  made  Marquis  of  the  Valley  of 
Oaxaca,  and  large  estates  were  conferred  upon  him,  but 
he  was  not  permitted  again  to  resume  his  government. 
PjBrhaps  he  had  become  too  powerful  as  a  subject.  At 
any  rate,  on  his  return  to  Mexico,  he  was  forbidden  to 
approach  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  capital,  and  after 
spending  immense  sums  in  projects  for  further  colonijBa- 
tion  and  exploration,  which  were  never  paid  by  the  Got- 
emment,  he  returned,  and  died  in  his  native  land, 
Seville,  on  December  2d,  1547.  *-^ 
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Look  in  mine  eyes,  my  lalrest, 

As  I  look  into  thine ; 
Bay,  is  the  love  thoa  bearest 

As  deep  and  true  as  min&^ 
Deep  as  the  sea  unfathomed, 

True  as  the  clinging  vine  ? 

Ay,  in  these  orbs  clear  beaming 
Serene,  and  soft  and  blue, 

Like  stars  in  still  lakes  gleaming 
Mine,  imaged  there,  I  view ; 

And  know  the  love  thou  feeleet 
For  me  is  deep  and  true. 

Lay  now  thy  hand,  my  dearest, 
In  mine,  and  as  thou  dost. 

Say,  if  in  aught  thou  fearest 
On  my  right  hand  to  trust, 

Leaning  on  man  securely, 
As  woman  ever  must. 


DEEP  AND  TRUE. 
By  J.  F.  Walleiu 


Ah  I  in  thy  hand  no  trembling 

To  meet  my  clasp  I  feel ; 
True  faith  hath  no  dissembling. 

True  love  is  strong  as  steel  I 
1*11  hold  this  hand  for  ever 

Through  life,  come  woe  or  weaL 

Enough,  no  other  token 

I  ask  thy  faith  to  prove, 
I  want  no  words,  low  spokea, 

To  tell  me  thou  dost  love; 
The  eye  and  touch  have  language. 

Though  lip  or  tongue  ne'er  move. 

Now  let  me  draw  thee  nearer, 
And  breathe  my  heart's  delight; 

Whispering  that  thou  art  dearer 
To  me  than  life  or  light, 

Li  words  as  soft  as  breathings 
Of  air  in  leaves  at  night 
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Some  years  ago,  the  stranger  who  visited  New  Orleans, 
if  he  happened  to  go  sight-seeing  in  the  onrions  old 
quariier  Franpais,  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  a 
singalar-looking  old  woman  who,  at  almost  CTcry  hour 
of  the  day,  could  be  found  ensconced  between  two  of 
the  pillars  which  support  the  portal  of  the  ancient 
cathedral. 

Her  dress  was  a  nondescript  bundle  of  rags  of  some 
vndef  nable  color ;  an  old  cotton  handkerchief,  tied 
lonnd  her  head,  scarcely  confined  the  long,  thick 
meshes  of  unkempt  gray  hair,  which  straggled  over  her 
temples  and  neck,  giving  her  an  xmcanny  look.  Her 
pinched  face,  tanned  to  a  mahogany  color  by  constant 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  was  one  mass  of 
wrinkles  and  dirt. 

Altogether  a  repulsive  object,  but  for  the  singularly 
Boh  expression  of  the  great  black  eyes  that  looked  so 
besoeobingly  into  one's  face.  Another  singular  fact  was 
the  smallness  of  her  hands  and  feet 

There  she  crouched,  the  livelong  day,  mumbling  some 
unintelligible  words,  and  gazing  sadly  at  the  passers-by. 

If,  moved  by  a  charitable  impulse,  one  stopped  to  place 
some  small  coin  in  this  poor  creature's  withered  hand, 
•he  looked  up  longingly  in  the  donor's  face,  and  moaned, 
hi  a  sweet,  plaintive  voice,  "  Papa  !  papa  I  Eduardo  !'* 
And  when  the  stranger,  realizing  the  truth,  turned  away 
from  the  madwoman,  she  followed  him  with  her  eyes 
until  out  of  sight,  then  her  head  fell  on  her  breast,  the 
tears  coursed  down  her  wan  cheeks,  and  she  murmured 
to  herself  in  some  strange  tongue. 

Who  was  this  woman  ?  and  how  could  a  human  being 
be  left  thus  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
at  the  door  of  the  principal  church  of  a  city  renowned 
for  its  charity,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  police- 
office? 

Few  could  have  answered  these  questions.  She  had 
been  there  so  long  that  no  one  thought  anything  of  it 
If  she  had  been  permitted  to  occupy  this  post,  it  was 
done  in  mercy,  not  through  neglect ;  every  eflfort  to  pro- 
vide her  with  more  comfortable  quarters  had  failed. 
Perfectly  harmless  when  let  alone,  she  became  raving 
mad  if  she  wtiB  kept  away  from  the  church  door.  Why 
should  she  bo  JUide  unhappy,  poor  thing,  when  she  was 
doing  no  wrong  ?    Kind  souls  provided  her  with  food, 


and  she  could  have  better  clothes  if  she  chose  to  wear 
them. 

Yet  this  wretched  old  creature,  from  whom  people 
turned  with  loathing,  had  been  a  rich  and  beantifol 
girl,  courted  by  many.  Here  is  her  sad  story,  as  we 
heard  it  from  the  lips  of  a  garrulous  old  Creole  who  had 
known  her  when  she  was  fair  and  young  : 

At  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  United 
States,  there  lived  in  New  Orleans  a  proud  old  Spaniaid 
named  Don  Ildefonso  de  Castro.  His  family  had  settled 
there  when  Louisiana  was  a  Spanish  possession.  France 
recovered  her  old  colony,  and,  though  it  passed  to  the 
Americans,  the  Castros  did  not  return  to  old  Spain. 
They  had  become  attached  to  their  American  home. 

So  they  accepted  the  situation,  and  gradually  became 
reconciled  to  the  change,  for  the  French  governor  and 
his  officers  treated  them  with  the  respect  due  to  their 
rank— the  Castros  were  grandees  of  Spain,  and  had  held 
positions  of  trust  and  honor  under  Colonial  Government 

Don  Hdefonso  was  the  only  surviving  representative 
of  this  family.  Bowed  with  age  and  quite  feeble,  he 
lived  with  his  daughter  Mariquita  in  the  old  family  man- 
sion, on  Chartres  Street,  not  far  from  the  piazza  where 
he  had  played  in  his  childhood,  and  the  venerable  cathe- 
dral where  he  and  his  beloved  Maria— now  sleeping  in 
the  campo  sanio — had  plighted  each  other's  love. 

The  old  man  idolized  his  daughter.  She  was  the 
image  of  her  dead  mother,  for  whom  she  had  been 
named — Mariquita  being  but  the  endearing  diminutive 
of  Maria. 

The  maiden,  in  return,  was  passionately  devoted  to 
her  father.  She  scarcely  ever  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
would  often  deny  herself  the  pleasures  of  her  age  rather 
than  leave  him  in  solitude. 

When  Mariquita  entered  the  church  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, guiding  the  tottering  steps  of  the  hoary-headed 
hidalgOf  the  young  men  pressed  forward  with  uncovered 
heads,  striving  to  catch  one  glance  from  the  lovely  girl, 
but  Mariquita  had  eyes  only  for  her  father.  The  day 
was  coming,  however,  when  filial  love  would  no  longei 
fill  her  heart  exclusively. 

Mariquita,  who,  at  eighteen  years  old,  had  never  bad 
her  slumbers  disturbed  by  a  dream  of  love— Mariqiiita» 
who  had  remained  indifferent  to  the  outspoken  admini* 
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tion  of  the  French  officers  and  creole  gallants — ^lost  her 
heart  to  one  of  the  newcomers. 

A  passionate  glance  from  the  blue  eyes  of  a  yonng 
American  officer  whom  she  met  at  a  friend's  house,  was 
a  sudden  revelation  to  her.  What  new  joj  was  this 
that  sent  a  thrill  through  her  whole  being  ?  Why  was 
it  that  she  became  suddenly  oblivious  of  the  presence 
of  every  one  else  in  the  room  and  saw  only  him,  the 
stranger?  She  did  not  stop  to  ask  Nor  did  she  try 
to  conceal  her  feelings.  Even  before  they  spoke  to 
each  other,  these  young  people  had  plighted  their 
vows. 

For  swiftness  and  comprehensiveness,  even  the  tele- 
graph, that  modem  wonder,  cannot  cope  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eyes,  which  is  as  old  as  the  world. 

It  was  a  dear  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  what  the 
French  caU  le  coup  de  foundre,  the  thunder-clap. 

A  few  days  after  this  first  meeting,  Lieutenant  Dalton 
sought  an  introduction  to  the  old  hidalgo.  He  was 
graciously  received.  Mariquita,  who  never  concealed 
anything  from  her  father,  had  told  him  all,  and  Don 
Udefonso  knew  already  that  his  daughter  loved  the 
stranger.  He  was  not  very  much  elated  at  the  thought 
of  having  for  his  son-in-law  a  penniless  Yankee  officer, 
without  a  pedigree  worth  mentioning,  but  he  loved  his 
child  too  well  to  thwart  her  inclination.  He  had  studied, 
with  a  father's  fond  anxiety,  her  impulsive,  passionate 
nature,  and  had  become  convinced,  long  ago,  that,  her 
affections  once  given,  nothing^save  death  could  tear  her 
from  hind  she  loved. 

When,  a  week  later,  Dalton  asked  Don  Bdefonso  for 
his  daughter's  hand,  the  old  man  gave. his  consent  on 
one  condition — a  condition  which  Mariquita  herself  had 
already  imi>osed  on  her  lover— his  child  must  continue 
to  live  near  him. 

"It  will  not  be  for  long,"  he  remarked  ;  "my  days 
are  numbered.  And  because  I  know  this  I  wish  the 
marriage  to  take  place  without  unnecessary  delay.  I 
shall  die  in  pence,  knowing  that  I  leave  my  Mariquita 
under  a  loving  husband's  care." 

The  courtship,  therefore,  was  brief,  and  the  happy 
day  soon  came  when  Dalton  and  Mariquita  would  be 
made  man  and  wife  by  Padre  Antonio,  the  veuerable 
curi  of  the  cathedral. 

Don  Hdefonso  had  passed  a  bad  night ;  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  could  not  rise  from 
his  bed. 

Mariquita,  much  alarmed,  wished  to  put  off  the  wed- 
ding. He  would  not  hear  of  it ;  the  day  was  fixed  and 
she  must  be  married ;  his  presence  was  not  necessary. 

Dalton  suggested  that  if  he  were  to  go  to  Padre  An- 
tonio and  represent  the  case  to  him,  the  padre  would 
certainly  consent  to  marry  them  at  the  house.  But  the 
pious  old  Spaniard  objected  still  more  strenuously.  No 
daughter  of  Castro  had  ever  been  married  out  of  the 
church ;  Mariquita  should  not  be  the  exception ;  her 
marriage  must  be  attended  with  all  the  pomp  and 
solemnity  of  the  Catholic  rite. 

His  will  prevailed.  The  weeping  bride  knelt  by  his 
bedside  while  he  invoked  upon  her  head  the  blessings 
of  God.  Then  he  held  her  in  a  last  fond  embrace,  she 
dung  to  him ;  she  could  not  tear  herself  away,  though 
the  hour  of  departure  had  come. 

When  at  last  she  left  his  room  and  proceeded  to  enter 
the  carriage  with  the  bridegroom  and  two  lady  fiiends, 
she  looked  so  pale  and  sad  that  a  stranger  would  have 
mistaken  her  for  the  unwilling  victim  of  a  forced 
match  rather  than  a  happy  bride  going  to  be  united 
to  the  man  of  her  ohoioe. 


The  church  was  crowded  with  the  4Ule  of  Orleanian 
society,  for  the  Castros  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of 
the  town,  and  Mariquita  was  a  general  favorite. 

Her  many  admirers  were  there,  casting  looks  of  envy 
ui>on  the  "stranger"  who  had  won  a  prize  so  long 
coveted  by  them. 

Padre  Antonio  proceeded  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony,  prefacing  it  with  some  remarks  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  in  which  he  did  not  fail  to  impress  upon 
the  bridegproom  the  admirable  virtues  of  this  pure  girl, 
whom  he — her  spiritual  guide — had  known  since  her 
childhood. 

An  old  friend  of  Don  Hdefonso  gave  away  the  bride. 

Then  the  Mass,  pro  sponao  el  sponsa,  was  sung,  the 
nuptial  benediction  was  given,  and  Dalton,  proudly 
drawing  his  wife's  arm  into  his  own,  was  turning 
to  go,  when  the  loud  clang  of  the  fire-bell  was  heard« 
drowning  the  peals  of  the  great  organ. 

When  the  young  couple  reached  the  church  door,' 
they  found  the  street  crowded  with  people  in  a  wild 
state  of  excitement,  and  their  ears  caught  the  fearful 
words  spoken  by  some  one  near  them  : 

"  The  Castro  mansion  is  on  fire  !" 

It  was  but  too  true.  The  house,  distant  only  a  few 
Squares  from  the  church,  could  be  seen  dearly.  Volumes 
of  black  smoke  were  rushing  upward  from  its  many 
windows,  and  the  fierce  flames  were  already  leaping 
from  its  roof. 

"  Papa  I  Papa  is  bedridden  I  He  will  perish  !  Oh, 
Eduardo,  save  him — save  him !"  And  the  young  bride 
fell  in  a  dead  swoon  on  the  church  steps. 

Dalton,  committing  her  to  the  care  of  the  kind  friends 
who  had  hastened  to  lift  her  up,  dashed  away  like  mad, 
scattering  the  crowd  right  and  left  in  his  headlong 
course. 

He  reached  the  burning  pile.  *  The  fire  had  made 
much  headway  before  it  was  discovered,  the  servants — 
save  one  old  woman — having  gone  to  the  wedding. 

The  clumsy  old  hand-engines  were  being  worked  witl^ 
goodwill,  but  no  one  had  dared  venture  inside  the 
house ;  none  could  tell  whether  its  inmates  were  safe. 

At  this  moment  a  window  in  the  second  story,  which 
had  so  far  remained  dosed,  opened  suddenly,  and  the 
pale  face  of  Don  Hdefonso  looked  down  appealingly 
upon  the  awestruck  crowd. 

Suffocating  with  the  smoke,  which  had  penetrated 
his  chamber,  the  feeble  old  man  had  crept  out  of  his 
bed  and  dragged  himself  to  the  window. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Dalton  rushed  in 
through  the  blinding  smoke.  A  great  silence  fell  upon 
the  bystanders,  and  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  open 
window  where  the  old  man  stood  alone,  his  lips  moving 
in  prayer.    Suspense  had  become  intolerable. 

At  last  Don  Hdefonso* '<tiras  seen  to  turn,  as  if  called 
by  some  one  within.  Dalton's  blackened  form  showed 
itself  near  the  hdpless  invalid ;  he  took  him  up  in  his 
arms  and  moved  one  step  forward,  staggering  under  his 
precious  burden. 

A  murmur  of  relief  rose  from  the  crowd  as  it  surged 
beneath  the  window,  and  a  hundred  arms  were  raised, 
ready  to  receive  the  two  men. 

There  was  a  crash— a  cry  of  terror  I  The  roof  had 
fallen  in,  and  where  but  now  stood  the  brave  young 
man  the  flames  crackled  and  liokted  the  frame  of  the 

empty  window  I 

*  *  *  *  *  ^ 

When  Mariquita,  on  awaking  from  her  fainting  fit, 
learned  that  her  husband  had  perished  while  fulfilling 
the  mission  of  love  upon  which  she  had  sent  him,  and 
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the  Bame  fell  blow  bad  made  ber  an  orpban,  ber  reason 
left  ber. 

Attired  in  ber  bridal  dress,  sbe  went  daj  after  day  to 
tbe  oatbedral-door  to  wait  tbe  retnm  of  ber  Edaardo 
and  ber  dear  fatber. 

Tbe  kindness  of  friends,  tbe  efforts  of  medical  science 
— ^notbing  conld  tnm  ber  from  tbis  one  fixed  idea. 

In  conrse  of  time  ber  friends  died  or  mored  away,  ber 
bridal  dress  became  a  bnndle   of  nnsigbtlj  rags,  ber 
jontb  and  beanty  faded  away,  old  age  came  witb  its  in- 
firmities, 
and    still 
sbe      was 
faitbfnl    to 
ber  tiyst 

Sbe  no 
longer  went 
daily  to  tbe 
cbnrcb-door, 
bot  staid 
tbere  alto- 
getber,  mak- 
ing to  ber- 
self  a  nicbe 
between  two 
pillars. 

One  day 
tbe  trustees 
of  tbe  catbe- 
dral  voted 
some  neces- 
sary repairs 
to  tbe  Ten- 
erable  pile. 
Scaffoldings 
were  erected 
wbicb  barred 
access  to 
Mariquita's 
nicbe.  Tde 
next  morn- 
ing, at  day- 
break, wben 
tbe  sexton 
went  to  open 
tbe  f  ron  t 
door  from 
witbin  to  let 
in  tbe  wor- 
sbipers  wbo 
attend  tbe 
first  Mass,  a 
body  rolled 
in  at  bis  feet, 
terrifying 
bim  almost 
out     of    bis 

senses.     Mariqnita  bad  died  at  tbe  cbnrcb-door  wbere 
sbe  bad  so  long  waited  tbe  retnm  of  ber  loved  ones. 


A  WALK  IN  THE  FAROES. 

"Me  not  mncb  Engelsk.  Money  tbis,  and  grub  tbis. 
Otber  tiling,  so  !" 

I  bad  engaged  a  man  to  guide  me  over  tbe  bills  to  tbe 
•Id  seat  of  ecclesiastical  rule  in  tbe  Faroe  Islands,  and 
tbe  above  speecb  was  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  about  bis 
linguistic  capacity.    He  waa  a  little  man  witb  mucb  eye- 
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brow,  a  abort  beard  tbat  curled  in  tbe  front  as  decidedly 
as  a  fisb-book,  and  a  nose  somewhat  suspiciously  rubicund^ 
On  tbe  strengtb  of  bis  engagement  by  tbe  "  Englishman" 
as  walking  companion  for  a  certain  number  of  bours,  he 
bad  assumed  a  dignity  of  manner  tbat  made  bim  look 
ridiculously  conceited,  and  bad,  moreover,  put  on  his 
best  clothes,  and  washed  himself  at  an  unusual  hour  of  the 
day.  They  bad  told  me  that  bis  English  was  quite  phe- 
nomenally good,  and  that  I  should  bo  as  mucb  at  home 
witb  him  as  with  my  own  brother.     But,  for  the  former, 

I  found  he 
bad  little 
more  vocab- 
ulary than 
tbe  words 
above -men- 
tioned, which 
be  pronoim- 
ced  diaboli- 
cally ;  while, 
for  the  rest, 
I  felt  not 
very  frater- 
nally toward 
bim  at  first 
sight  He 
illustrated 
his- utterance 
by  produc- 
ing a  small 
copper  coin ; 
by  opening 
bis  mouth 
and  pointing 
down  his 
throat  with 
one  of  his 
thumbs ;  and 
by  jerking 
bis  head 
like  one 
habituated 
to  draa- 
drinking. 
Still,  I  had 
no  right  to 
think  evil  of 
my  friend, 
Olaus  .^hek- 
Bon,  BMrely 
becaoaa  he 
seem^ad  to 
have  :;1)ibn- 
Ions  pjiopen- 
sitiea;  .and, 
w:it  kout 
movef  .^'^y 

than  was  exacted  by  the  need  to  take  a  cereiiM^ipras 
farewell  of  some  Thorahavn  acquaintance  wbo  - 
my  projected  walk  only  another  proof  that  all^ 
men  were  conundrums,  Olaus  and  I  set  forth,  jfc 
ing,  with  his  bead  very  high,  and  holding  bis  i 
as  gracefully  as  if  he  had  been  bom  a 
of  a  Faroe  man. 
A  word  before  we  start  about  Thorsbavn. 
The  church  of  Thorsbavn  has,  externally, ' 
graces  of  antiquity.     It  is  of  wood,  whiter 
tower  showing  the  face  of  an  untruUiful  oloclc^  i 
heavy  vane  over  the  clock.    It  stands  in  a  lit^  ddvch- 
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yard;  and  from  the  simple 
gravea  70a  look  over  the 
larger  bay  of  Thorshayn,  to- 
ward the  tiny  village  of  Arge, 
on  the  coast,  the  iron  head- 
land of  Gloyemoss,  and  the 
hills  -where  they  rise,  cum- 
bered irregularly  with  rooks, 
betwixt  Thorshavn  and  Eirk- 
eboe,  to  the  height  of  some 
twelve  hundred  feet  A  few 
yards  from  the  west  end  of 
the  church  the  ground  falls 
abruptly  to  a  cove  filled  with 
fishing  -  boats,  and  bordered 
by  two  or  three  of  Thors- 
havn's  chief  merchant  estab- 
lishments, into  whose  large 
warehouses  files  of  burden- 
bearing  men,  with  bent  backs, 
go  all  day  long  from  the  little 
pier. 

The  leading  citizens  and 
merchants,  with  their  fami- 
lies, sat  in  the  gallery  and  in  front  of  the  nave,  while  the 
rest  of  the  nave  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  fishermen, 
day-laborers,  peat-gatherers,  etc.,  who,  in  any  community 
less  democratic  than  the  Faroes,  would  be  termed  the 
lower  classes.  Bound  about  the  organ  in  the  western 
gallery  -were  a  score  or  so  of  boys  and  girls  with  Saxon 
faces,  and  rather  vacant  expressions.  These  were  the 
choir  ;  and,  preliminary  to  their  time  for  work,  they  were 
chattering  like  the  boys  of  an  English  cathedral  school. 
But  it  was  toward  the  east  end  of  the  church  that  most 
eyes  were  turned.  There,  by  the  altar,  on  one  side  sat 
the  dean ;  and  on  the  other  was  the  Governor,  accom- 
panied by  the  gunboat-captain,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
chief  officials  of  the  dependency.  A  little  to  the  left,  in 
front  of  the  dean,  was  a  man  whose  duties  subsequently 
proved  to  be  multiform.  He  changed  the  dean's  robes, 
gave  him  a  book  when  he  asked  for  it ;  and  when  the 
dean  was  off  duty,  as  it  were,  he  aeted  as  his  substitute 
by  standing  before  the  congregation  and  reading,  with 
perfect  self-possession  and  very  fair  intonation  and  ex- 
pression, what  may  be  synonymous  with  our  *'  lessons 
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for  the  day."  This  gentleman's  habits  in  public  were  noi 
wholly  pleasing ;  now  and  again  he  would  cough  violeutl7» 
and  then,  having  drawn  attention  to  himself,  blow  bis 
nose  in  a  very  vulgar  way. 

Only  two  objects  in  the  church  seem  worthy  of  partio- 
ular  mention.  Over  the  altar  is  a  picture  of  Ghrisi'a 
burial,  which,  with  the  sun  upon  it,  is  a  little  ghastly.  As 
a  work  of  art  it  is  not  striking  otherwise.  The  other  ob- 
ject is  a  brazen  chandelier,  or  candelabra,  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  church.  This  is  of  good  workman- 
ship, and  bears  an  inscription  and  seventeenth  centurj 
date.  Internally,  as  externally,  the  church  is  white- 
washed, the  waUs  and  ceiling  are  i)aneled,  and  penciled 
with  thin  lines  of  gold,  which,  though  a  little  barbaric, 
have  a  good  effect. 

About  an  hour  later,  I  was  conducted  from  my  lodg- 
ing to  the  Lagthing-Haus,  or  Faroe  Parliament  build- 
ing. 

Of  this  edifice,  happily,  no  archaeological  descriptioa 
is  necessary.  Faroe  has  had  a  local  government  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  even  when  the  isles  came 
under  the  control  of  Norway 
—in  1024  —  they  were  not 
wholly  deprived  of  their  au- 
tonomous privileges.  At  the 
outset,  ill  the  rude  times 
when  William  the  Conqueror 
landed  at  Hastings,  and  the 
Norwegian  kings  were  Chris- 
tianizing the  North,  even  to 
the  coasts  of  Western  Green- 
land, Newfoundland  and  Ice- 
land, Faroe's  rulers  met  in 
the  open  air.  A  stone  was 
the  seat  of  their  preeidentt 
and  they  clustered  about  him, 
rattling  their  arms,  or  mur- 
muring in  the  way  then  com- 
monly adopted  to  express 
approval  or  disapproval  of 
public  speakers  and  public 
measures  proposed  in  de- 
bate. . 

The  present  Parliamy^t 
House  is  a  building  of  boards 
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wholly,  except  as  to  its  foundation,  and  the  superstmo- 
tore  a  foot  or  two  from  the  groond,  and  at  stated  times 
the  exterior  of  it  is  tarred,  as  if  to  indicate  the  extreme 
solemnity  of  the  business  conducted  within.  It  stands 
alone  by  the  edge  of  a  rough  road,  which,  half  a  mile 
farther,  almost  disappears  amid  the  heather  and  bog 
and  boulders  which  characterize  the  interior  of  all  the 
Faroes.  A  tumbling  stream  traverses  the  meadows  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  and  when  the  grass  is  cut  from  them, 
these  meadows  are  given  up  to  the  cows  and  calves,  who, 
at  little  inconvenience,  may  look  in  at  the  windows  of 
the  Parliament  House,  and  see  the  Lagthing*s  men 
during  their  most  important  sessions.  Bleak  brown 
hills  close  in  the  view  from  the  building,  north,  south 
and  west 

The  room  was  some  fifteen  paces  in  length  by  five  in 
breadth,  with  the  gallery  at  one  end  occupying  nearly  a 
third  of  its  area.  This  gallery  was  divided  from  the 
house  proper  by  a  low  balustrade  of  wood,  with  sup- 
ports painted  vermilion.  A  visitor  could  with  ease  stoop 
over  and  snatch  the  papers  from  a  deputy's  hand,  or  as- 
sail him  personally.  On  a  bracket  in  the  wall,  at  the 
other  end  oi  the  room,  was  a  bust  of  King  Christian  IX., 
of  Denmark ;  and  under  the  bust  was  the  seat  of  His 
Majesty's  deputy  in  the  isle,  flanked  by  desks  beneath 
him.  Elsewhere  was  a  portrait  of  the  same  King,  who 
carried  the  hearts  of  the  Faroese  by  visiting  them  for  an 
entire  day  in  1874.  Occupying  the  body  of  the  room 
were  the  tables  for  the  statesmen— ranged  in  a  horse- 
shoe—covered  with  serviceable  brown  oilcloth,  and  pro- 
vided with  ink-pots,  blotting-paper,  quill  pens,  and  re- 
ports of  the  last  year's  session  ;  and  to  each  member  was 
a  chair.  Otherwise  the  furniture  was  scanty,  oonsiBting 
of  a  stove  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  a  long,  old- 
Inshioned  clock  on  the  other.  The  windows  looking 
from  the  chamber  toward  the  hills,  with  the  stream  and 
■leadows  close  by,  were  decorated  with  scarlet  blinds, 
through  which  the  sun  shone  with  vivid  effect ;  lastly, 
the  cornicing  was  gilded.  At  a  squeeze  the  room  might 
hold  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  people. 

The  governor  entered  the  room  with  his  cocked  hat  in 
his  hand,  and  greeted  his  colleagues  one  by  one.  In  all 
they  numbered  about  twenty,  inclusive  of  the  dean  as 
head  of  the  clergy,  and  the  four  sysselmen  or  district 
magistrates  and  revenue  officers  of  the  isle. 

The  ceremony  of  opening  the  Lagthing  session  was 
linaccomi>anied  by  any  pomp.  The  governor  read  the 
royal  proclamation,  and  then  gave  the  lead  in  a  Hip ! 
Hip  !  of  loyalty,  which  the  members  and  the  two  score 
Faroese  in  the  gallery  continued  somewhat  weakly  and 
formaUy.  A  resolution  of  some  kind  being  then  put  be- 
fore the  members,  tellers  were  nominated,  and  strips  of 
paper  distributed  for  voting  purposes. 

The  Faroe  Islands,  as  every  one  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  lie  about  half  way  between  the  Shetland  Isles  and 
Iceland.  Tossed  up  centuries  ago  by  some  tremendous 
Tolcanic  convulsion  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
the  black,  barren,  treeless  rocks  present,  when  viewed 
from  the  sea,  a  strikingly  grand  appearance. 

Thorshavn,  the  capital,  seated  on  the  east  side  of 
8tromoe,  the  main  island  of  the  group,  is  little  more 
than  a  fishing  village,  and  from  its  extraordinary  irregu- 
larity looks  as  if  it  had  been  built  at  the  top  of  one  of 
the  neighboring  hills  and  thence  rolled  down  into  its 
present  position.  A  "  fort"  on  an  eminence  commands 
the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Thorshavn,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  in  the  interests  of  the  good  people  of  the  town, 
who  have  the  most  profound  belief  in  the  strength  of 
their  fortifications,  that  its  merits  may  never  be  put  to 


too  rude  a  test.  Although  there  is  not  a  tree  in  the 
islands,  all  the  houses  at  lliorshavn,  as  everywhere  else, 
are  built  of  tarred  pine  wood  brought  over  from  Den- 
mark and  Norway.  They  are  extremely  picturesque, 
being  either  dark  red  or  black,  according  to  their  age, 
and  the  roofs  being  of  birch  bark,  covered  with  green 
turf. 

The  most  interesting  public  building  is  the  Lagthing- 
Haus,  or  local  Parliament  House,  which  is  just  ouiside 
the  town.  The  Faroese  session  commences  every  year 
on  the  29th  of  July,  and  the  House  sits  for  four  weeks, 
with  power,  in  case  of  great  pressure  of  public  business, 
to  prolong  it  for  fourteen  days  longer.  The  Governor  of 
the  islands,  as  the  representative  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, is  the  president,  and  the  House  consist:)  of  two  ea> 
crfficio  and  eighteen  elected  members.  The  debates  are 
occasionally  most  animated,  but  they  are  conducted  with 
great  dignity,  and  might  well  serve  as  models  for  the 
discussions  of  more  august  assemblages.  The  islands  re- 
turn one  member  to  each  of  the  Danish  Houses  of  Par- 
liament at  Copenhagen,  but  in  all  local  matters  they  are 
••Home  Rulers." 

The  Faroese  villages  are  invariably  placed  in  sheltered 
nooks  near  the  sea-shore,  with  the  view  of  avoiding,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  furious  storms  which  break  over  these 
islands,  as  well  as  of  being  near  the  boats  and  nets. 
Close  round  the  villages  are  found  the  only  patches  of 
land  which  can  boast  of  any  cultivation  whatever,  for, 
besides  the  &ct  that  the  ground  is  extremely  sterile,  the 
people  are,  in  truth,  but  indifferent  farmers ;  being 
chiefly  dependent  for  food  on  whale  and  other  fish  and 
on  sea-birds— almost  everything  else  being  imi>orted.    ' 

Traveling  from  one  village  to  another  is  performed  in 
boats,  usually  rowed  by  eight  men,  and  most  skillfully 
managed.  In  going  from  Thorshavn  to  the  Island  of 
Waagoe,  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  Skeellingsfeld,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Faroes.  It  is  circular,  with  a 
flat  plateau  at  the  top,  and  is  formed  of  regular  layers  of 
basaltic  columns.  The  villages  of  Midwaag  and  Sorwaag, 
from  which  some  of  our  sketches  are  taken,  are  both  in 
Waagoe,  the  latter  being  exactly  opposite  the  precipitous 
Bock  of  MyggensB — a  veritable  "  Home  of  the  Sea  Bird,'^ 
myriads  of  puffins,  Arctic  terns,  eider  ducks  and  gan- 
nets  being  found  there. 

The  little  Lutheran  church  and  the  "  village  pastor's 
modest  mansion,"  are  usually  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
jects in  the  village,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  will  be 
found  more  attentive  congregations  nor  clergy  more  de- 
servedly **  to  all  the  country  dear."  Our*sketch  of  the 
coast  of  Waagoe  is  taken  from  above  the  Busdalefos,  a 
waterfall  nearly  120  feet  high,  by  which  the  Lake  of 
"  Sorwaagsvatn  "  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  falling 
sheer  down  over  the  rocks, 

**  Diving  as  if  condemned  to  lave 
Borne  demon's  subterranean  c^ve." 


The  principal  difficulty  with  which  th 
have  to  contend  would  be  the  entire 
or  of  what  is  called  "accommodation,'! 
the  generous,  open-hearted  hospitality! 
No  one  who  has  been  there  can  ever 
welcome,   the    genial    greeting,   and 
friendly  kindness  which  is  everywhere 
house  of  any  size  has  its  guest  ch: 
which  its  kindly  owner  can  afford  is 
ice  of  the  stranger. 

Not  a  soul  lives  between  Thorsl 
though  the  distance  is  some  six  miles, 
it  is  an  inland  route,  and  there  is  no 


traveler  would 

noe  of  hotels, 

were  it  not  for 

of  the  people. 

forget  the  warm 

le    profuse  anfd 

met  with.    Every 

iber  ;  and  the  best 
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tkronghotit  the  Faroes.  All  the  people  are  bom,  as  it 
were,  1aio&  to  face  with  the  sea.  And  the  nature  of  the 
oonntiy,  sown  as  it  is  almost  everywhere  with  innumera- 
ble boulders,  offers  little  inducement  to  farmers.  If  the 
sheep  and  small  horses,  which  are  turned  loose  here- 
about to  take  care  of  themselves,  can  find  herbage 
enough  to  sustain  them,  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  interior.  While,  secondly,  our  track 
was  mountainous  from  beginning  to  end.  From  one 
terrace  of  shingle  and  hard  rock — the  uniformity  of 
which  was  broken  by  occasional  tufts  of  vivid  gpreen, 
whence  clear  spring  water  gushed  toward  the  valleys — we 
passed  to  another  similar  terrace,  and  thence  across  min- 
iature desert  plateaux  of  inexpressible  bleakness  and 
aridity  ;  xmtil  we  had  gone  from  the  east  of  the  island  to 
the  west,  and  could  see,  iea  down,  when  the  fog  lifted, 
the  dull,  lead-colored  sea  between  Stromo  and  the  islets 
of  Hestoe  and  Kolter.  A  little  later,  and  the  black  rocks 
of  these  isles  were  visible  ;  their  bases  rose  straight  from 
the  water,  but  their  summits,  hidden  in  the  clouds,  were 
as  high  as  the  imagination  pleased  to  make  them. 

From  the  higher  rocks,  still  wrapped  in  dark  fog,  we 
could  see  Kirkeboe  below  in  the  bright  sunshine.  It  was 
like  looking  at  a  pretty  face  from  under  the  photo- 
grapher's cloth.  Soon  we  reached  the  first  parallelo- 
gram of  rye  within  the  parish.  Then  a  dog  began  to 
bark  from  a  neighboring  strip  of  grass  meadow.  A 
second  dog,  nearer  the  knot  of  buildings,  took  up  the 
cry.  One  man,  cutting  grass  with  a  short-bladed  scythe, 
looked  up  from  his  work,  saw  us,  whistled  to  another 
man  similarly  engaged,  who,  taking  the  signal,  waved  his 
hand  toward'the  farm,  and  having  secured  attention  and 
done  his  work,  crossed  his  legs  and  scrutinized  us.  The 
first  man,  in  the  meantime,  striding  like  a  giant,  had 
come  alongside  Olaus  and  me,  and  opened  a  rapid  con- 
versation with  the  former,  of  which  I  was  the  object 
and  illustration,  judging  from  his  stare  and  Olaus's 
gesture. 

"What  is  it  all  about?*'!  asked  Olaus,  at  length. 
They  had  been  talking  Faroese,  which  is  a  spoken,  not  a 
written,  language,  and  therefore  a  sad  stumbling-block 
for  foreigners. 

"  He  have  never  seen  a  foreigpier  before ;  he  is  an 
ignorant  fellow,"  said  Olaus,  at  first  beginning  in  a  tone 
quite  loud  enough  for  the  other  to  hear,  but  ending  in 
a  whisper. 

The  cultivated  part  of  Kirkeboe  is  like  all  the  other 
cultivated  parts  in  the  Faroe  Isles.  From  tbe  sea  it 
would  be  a  green  patch,  or  patch  of  patches,  on  the  hem 
of  the  gray  or  purple  swelling  mass  of  land — green  in 
Bummer  that  is  ;  for  later,  when  the  hay  is  stacked  and 
the  grain  carried,  the  tiny  fields  take  on  a  golden  color 
which  almost  dazzles  the  eyes  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
The  land  is  cut  up  into  numerous  sections  by  the  shallow 
ditches  necessary  to  carry  off  the  heavy  rains  which  pour 
down  from  the  high,  overshadowing  rocks. 

Close  to  the  white  church  and  the  beach  is  the  one 
ecclesiastical  ruin  in  Faroe.  It  stands  picturesquely 
with  its  four  chief  walls  uncovered  to  the  sky,  grass 
within  them  and  grass  without,  and  its  large,  pointed 
east  window  filled  with  a  near  panorama  of  black  per- 
pendicular cliffe  with  grassy  edges  of  velvety  green  in- 
accessible even  for  the  nimble  Faroe  sheep.  Centuries 
ago,  before  Protestantism  trod  the  life  out  of  architec- 
ture, here  at  Kirkeboe  was  a  bishop's  residence  and  a 
school  for  priests.  But  with  the  Reformation  the  im- 
portance of  the  place  ended.  A  Protestant  bishop  was 
appointed  to  Kirkeboe,  it  is  true  ;  but  certain  of  the  sea- 
robbers^  who  from  the  earliest  times  had  ravaged  these 


thinly  peopled  islands,  soon  frightened  this  gentleman 
out  of  the  country.  Since  then  no  bishop  has  held  sway 
in  Faroe  ;  and  the  ruins  at  Kirkeboe  are  the  only  re- 
maining witness  of  the  early  power  of  the  Church  in  the 
isles.  Once  in  six  or  seven  weeks  the  provost  or  dean 
of  the  clergy  holds  service  nowadays  in  the  place  where, 
500  years  ago,  prayers  were  said  daily  by  a  bishop. 

The  hospitality  of  Northmen  is  proverbial  Though, 
save  for  one  or  two  government  officials,  there  are  no 
rich  men  in  Faroe,  a  stranger  is  everywhere  received  with 
open  hands  and,  better  still,  with  open  hearts.  Olaus 
was  for  taking  advantage  of  this  immediately.  He  would 
introduce  me  to  the  farmer  there  and  then,  and  I  could 
begin  eating  and  drinking  within  the  minute. 

It  was  an  ordinary-looking  Faroe  farm  building,  with 
the  usual  number  of  smaller  houses  attached,  for  the 
bedding  of  the  laborers,  the  drying  of  the  mutton  and 
beef  for  Winter  use,  the  storing  of  grain  and  wool,  both 
raw  and  manufactured  ;  black  in  the  body,  with  a  roofing 
of  bright  turf,  amid  which  pink  achillea  and  yellow  but^ 
tercups  bloomed  profusely.  But  at  one  time  its  founda- 
tions had  supported  an  episcopal  residence.  Where  now 
farm-refuse  littered  the  yard  and  cods*  heads  stared  ugly 
in  death,  shaven  monks  had  walked  to  and  fro,  with  the 
swirl  of  the  sea  on  the  rocks  hard  by  dinning  their  ears. 
No  whitewashed  Lutheran  church,  surmounted  by  its 
lozenge-shaped  belfry  tower,  had  then  stood  between 
them  and  the  sea  horizon. 

Not  that  I  was  allowed  time  for  any  such  old-world 
reflections  as  these.  I  surrendered  myself  wholly  to  my 
new  friends,  exchanged  bows  and  hand-shakings  with  the 
lady  of  the  house,  and  seated  myself  by  the  table,  with  a 
vase  of  blue  and  crimson  flowers  under  my  nose.  Then 
came  in  the  farmer's  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  eighteen, 
who  had  just  finished  her  education,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
in  Copenhagen,  and,  after  greetings,  was  commissioned 
to  bring  wine  and  cake  and  cigars.  She  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  with  dark  eyes — unusual  in  this  land  of  Northmen — 
brilliant  complexion,  and  an  elegant  figure ;  but,  much 
as  one  could  not  help  admiring  her,  it  went  against  the 
grain  to  be  waited  upon  by  her  with  a  deference  that  was 
yet  more  humiliating.  In  Faroe  the  custom  of  toasting 
is  general.  He  were  but  an  ill-mannered  fellow  who 
would  drink  anything  stronger  than  water  in  company 
with  another  without  wishing  him  health  and  prosperity. 
Accordingly,  glasses  were  filled  with  sherry  (a  great 
luxury  in  Faroe),  and,  one  after  the  other,  standing  with 
solemn  eyes,  the  household  of  the  bonder  clinked  my 
glass,  uttering  the  monosyllable  "Skald**  The  wine  was 
then  drunk  at  a  gulp,  smiles  were  exchanged,  and  cigars 
were  lit  by  the  gentlemen.  Photographic  albums  were 
brought  forward,  and,  with  kindly  simplicity,  I  was  in- 
formed of  the  names  and  standing  of  peeple  whom  I 
had  never  seen  and  was  never  likely  to  know.  In  Faroe, 
as  elsewhere,  photography  has  proved  a  social  blessing. 
No  house  is  without  its  collection  of  portraits,  and  these 
almost  invariably  serve  to  break  the  ice  of  early  acquaint- 
anceship. In*  Thorshavn  I  was  soon  at  home  with  the 
photographs  of  scores  of  people  who  were  strangers  to 
me  when  I  left  the  place. 


AN  ELEPHANT-FIEND. 

A  HORBiBLE  occurrence  recently  took  place  in  the  Dis> 
trict  of  Sultanpore,  in  Oude,  where  an  elephant  broke 
loose  and  turned  his  attention  to  murder. 

It  appears  that  the  elephant  was  ridden  by  his  driver, 
who  gave  the  animal  a  prod  with  a  spear  in  order  to 
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prevent  Iub  snatchmg  a  bnnclle  of  straw  from  a  threshing- 
floor.  The  elephant  immediately  resented  this  bj  polling 
the  driver  off  his  back,  and  as  the  man  fell  he  lowered  his 
head  and  tried  to  strike  him,  but  the  man  managed  to 
pass  nnder  him  between  his  front  legs.  The  animal, 
however,  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  threw  him  vio- 
lently away.  The  man  fell  into  a  hollow,  which  con- 
cealed him  from  the  bmte's  view,  and  not  finding  him  he 
went  away,  after  breaking  the  spear  into  several  pieces. 
He  then  went  to  the  village  of  Sadarpnr,  where  he 
caught  sight  of  an  old  man,  who  ran  into  his  honse  and 
concealed  himself  in  a  "  kothi,"  or  reoeptacle  for  grain. 
He  broke  down  the  walls  of  the  house  and  entered  it, 
pulled  the  man  out  of  the  kothi,  and  bringing  him  out  of 
the  house,  savagely  killed  him,  breaking  one  of  his  arms 
and  dashing  his  head  to  pieces.  The  same  night  he 
knocked  down  several  houses  in  quest  of  human  beings 
in  the  villages  of  Sadarpur,  Bargaon,  and  Jaisingpur. 
He  killed  six  men  in  Bersoma,  three  in  Sota,  four  in 
Gangeo,  and  four  in  Mardan.  He  likewise  killed  a  bul- 
lock and  a  pony,  and  also  completely  destroyed  a  new 
carriage  belonging  to  Dorab 
!Khan  of  Gangeo. 

The  animal  used  to  stand 
at  the  door  of  a  house,  force 
his  entry  by  demolishing  the 
walls  on  either  side,  and 
would  then  kill  as  many  of 
the  inmates  as  he  could, 
pursuing  others  who  tried  to 
run  away.  He  mangled  the 
corpses  to  a  frightful  extent. 
After  securing  a  victim  he 
sometimes  returned  to  the 
spot  to  see  if  life  was  ex- 
tinct, and  would  commence 
mutilating  the  body  afresh. 
He  carried  several  bodies  to 
long  distances  and  threw 
them  into  the  ravines,  etc. 
In  his  ferocity  he  tore  the 
clothing  off  some  of  the 
bodies.  Several  persons  man- 
aged to  escape  by  climbing 
trees,  under  which  he  stood. 


tearinj  down  the  branches. 
Subsequently  the  d^haaft 
found  his  way  to  the  Behrs 
Eajah's  place,  where  he  tried 
to  enter  the  house  of  a  gar- 
dener, but  some  men,  who 
were  mounted  on  three  ele- 
phants assisted  by  spearmen, 
drove  him  off.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Bebipur,  where  he 
tried  to  break  down  his 
master's  house,  in  which 
several  persons  had  taken 
refuge.  The  police  got  into 
the  house  from  a  back  win- 
dow, and  were  obliged  to 
send  for  help  to  the  Dehra 
Bajah,  who  sent  three  ele- 
phants and  some  spearmen, 
etc.  The  animal  received 
two  gunshots  on  the  head 
at  Bebipur,  which,  however, 
only  temporarily  drove  him 
off.  He  was  ultimately 
captured,  at  imminent  risk,  by  the  Bajah's  three  ele- 
phants and  men.  

PARROTS  I  HAVE  MET. 

I  MUST  begin  by  stating  that  I  never  cared  for  parrots 
— in  &ct,  as  a  child,  I  distinctly  feared  and  disliked 
them.  One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  that  of  a 
parrot  kept  by  one  of  my  aunts  whom  I  often  visited. 
It  seemed  peaceable  and  quiet  enough,  and  had  much 
freedom,  when  it  would  meander  gently  about  the  room, 
neither  taking  notice  of  nor  molesting  any  one.  Em- 
boldened by  this  conduct,  I  thought  I  might  venture 
to  tease  poor  Polly,  so,  creeping  under  the  table^  I  very 
gently  pulled  its  tail.  Deeply  moved  and  incensed  by 
this  insult,  Polly  flew  straight  at  me  and  bit  my  fingw. 
I  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  punishment ;  ^till,  in 
fright  and  pain,  I  screamed  aloud,  when  my  nnrae  and 
aunt  flew  to  the  rescue  and  restored  the  outraged  parrot 
to  her  cage.  The  next  day,  on  being  let  loose,  it  flew 
straight  at  me,  and  tried  to  peck  my  eyes  out  and  bit  my 
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cheeks  ;  it  never  forgot  or  forgare  the  injury,  but  tried 
to  bite  me  whenerer  it  conld,  till  at  last  it  became  a  sort 
of  nightmare  and  terror  to  me,  and  I  repented  me  in 
tears  of  the  wrong  I  had  committed  against  it.  Full  of 
years  and  hatred  it  at  last  yielded  np  the  ghost,  to  my 
peace  of  mind  and  its  mistress's  regret 

The  next  parrot  I  became  acquainted  with  did  nothing 
to  exalt  his  race  in  my  eyes.  He  belonged  to  a  sea 
captain,  and  we  came  across  him  in  lodgings  at  the 
seaside.  His  language  was  profanity  itself,  and  besides 
that  he  was  a  tale-bearer.  "Bobert  kissed  the  cook,  oh 
fie  !"  was  screamed  out  by  him  suddenly  one  day,  and 
by  this  a  discoyery  was  made  of  a  love  story,  which 
''shook  the  pillars  of  domestic  peace  ";  a  jealous  house- 
maid having  taught  him  the  phrase. 

I  always  think  of  this  parrot  as  a  ''  him,"  for  I  should 
be  grieved  to  think  of  any  respectable  lady-bird  dis- 
gracing herself  and  sex  by  the  very  "big,  big  D's"  that 
unrighteous  bird  used  daily. 

My  third  parrot  friend  was  a  gray  one,  and  belonged 
to  Admiral  Blank— also  a  sea-going  bird,  but  how  differ- 
ent had  been  his  education  !    He  was  a  thorough  gentle- 
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man,  full  of  conversation  on  many  topics,  clever  at 
whistling,  and  able  to  sing  a  good  song  when  occasion 
ofifered.  It  was  in  the  Brazils  I  met  him.  We  all  lived 
in  a  lovely  garden  attached  to  the  hotel,  wliere  separate 
little  houses  were  built,  each  with  sitting  and  bedrooms, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  guests.  We  had 
one  house  and  Admiral  Blank  another,  and  Polly  used 
to  spend  his  time  in  a  large  cage  perched  up  in  a  tree, 
where  he  w;as  very  happy  and  conversational,  and  be- 
came quite  friendly  with  me  as  I  gave  him  fruits  and 
other  delicacies. 

Now,  there  was  a  huge  negro  slave,  upward  of  six  feet 
high,  as  black  as  coal,  but  a  great  swell,  attired  always 
in  most  spotless  lily-white  duck  suit  and  a  tall  white 
hat,  who  was  told  off  to  attend  to  these  garden  houses. 
His  name  was  "White,"  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  prin- 
ciple, I  presume ;  and  **  White  !  White  !'*  might  often  be 
heard  shouted  through  the  garden  in  the  stentorian  tones 
of  Admiral  Blank  ;  when  White  would  fly  with  an  obe- 
dient start  from  the  kitchen  of  the  .hotel  hard  by.  One 
momiDg  I  had  seen  the  admiral  start  off,  resplendent 
in  uniform,  and  knew  he  was  gone ;  I  was  surprised, 
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therefore,  to  hear  **  White  !  White  !"  called  in  his  tone  of 
voice.  I  could  not  understand  it,  as  I  had  never  left  the 
garden  since  he  went  away,  and  had  not  seen  him  return. 
Neither  could  White.  He  came  running  and  perspiring, 
went  to  Admiral  Blank's  house,  and  then  looked  about 
the  garden,  but  could  not  find  him.  Then,  supposing 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  he  returned  to  the  ivory -teethed, 
grinning,  black  laundry  maids,  in  the  courtship  of  whom, 
he  had  been  interrupted.  "  White  !  White  !*'  once  more 
resounded  through  the  gardens,  this  time  in  very  angry 
tones.  White  came  in  fear  and  haste  to  find— no  one  ; 
and  the  illusion  was  repeated  several  times  that  day.  I 
speedily  discovered  that  Polly  was  the  caller,  and,  alas  ! 
next  day  so  did  White,  and  in  his  anger  and  spite  he 
would  have  killed  the  bird  had  I  not  been  there  to 
protect  him.  Many  a  fruitless  run  did  Polly  give  him 
j  after  that,  for  master's  **  White  !"  and  Polly's  "White  !" 
were  absolutely  indistinguishable. 

Soon  after  this  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  possessor  of  two 
parrots,  and  bitterly  I  rebelled  against  the  decree.  It 
happened  thus  :  We  went  to  India,  and  I  was  completely 
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fMoinated  by  the  crowds  of  green  parrots  we  saw  in  the 
plains.  It  was  a  never-failing  source  of  delight  to  me  to 
see  them  flying  in  flocks,  often  hundreds  at  a  time,  with 
the  rays  of  the  descending  sun  glistening  on  their  erne- 
ndd-gpreen  plumage ;  or  to  see  a  tree  destitute  of  leaves 
made  green* by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  parrots  that 
had  settled  on  its  branches  ;  or  again,  at  sunset,  to  see 
the  green  parrots  flying  about  the  white  marble  minarets 
of  the  glorious  Taj-Mehal.  or  darting  about,  frolicking  in 
the  expiring  rays.  To  me  they  were  the  most  lovely  of 
India's  birds. 

One  scene  connected  with  parrots  is,  from  its  perfect 
beauty,  often  present  in  my  mind.  At  a  certain  resi- 
dency, one  of  the  finest  in  Northern  India,  there  is  a 
fountain  constantly  playing,  and  in  the  early  morning 
the  parrots  gather  together  in  vast  numbers  to  drink  and 
bat.he  in  its  running  waters  and  basin.  To  see  their 
graceful  curves  and  upward  flights  before  dashing 
through  and  just  skimming  the  surface  of  the  water, 
with  their  unbounded  joy  and  delight  in  so  doing,  was 
a  picture  of  ecstatic,  ideal,  living  happiness  difficult  to 
surpass.  The  parrots  at  this  residency  are  almost  tame, 
for  every  morning  four  or  Ave  caged  ones  are  let  loose  to' 
be  fed,  and  down  come  all  the  wild  ones  to  share  their 
feast.  The  early  morning  is  the  time  to  see  these  birds 
at  their  brightest  and  best.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
rising  sun  they  forsake  their  night's  resting-places  and 
fly  shrieking  forth  in  search  of  food,  and  on  manf  a  tree 
they  may  be  seen  pulling  off  the  precious  berries  and 
fruits.  Alas  I  the  mahli*s  (gardener's)  heart  does  not 
warm  to  parrots,  for  their  nature  is  to  work  destruction 
wlierever  they  go,  and  they  pick  off  and  destroy  far 
more  than  they  eat — as  the  unripe  mangoes  lying  at 
the  foot  of  a  mango-tree  will  testify. 

Seeing  my  admiration  of  and  enjoyment,  in  these  green 
parrots,  my  friends,  with  whom  I  was  stopping,  decided 
it  would  be  nice  for  me  to  have  two  to  take  back  to 
England  with  me.  In  vain  I  represented  to  them  that 
it  was  the  beauty  and  life  of  the  wild  ones  I  admired, 
aud  that  I  thought  caged  ones  would  be  sorry  repre- 
sentatives of  their  kind.  But  no,  the  fates  would  have 
it  otherwise. 

Some  misguided  parrots  built  their  nest  in  a  hole  in 
the  saddle-room  wall,  and  some  of  the  young  birds  were 
taken  out  and  brought  into  the  house.  When  I  inspected 
them  I  could  scarcely  believe  they  were  parrots.  They 
looked  like  very  yellow,  ugly,  skinny  frogs  with  white 
claws  and  a  red  beak,  and  not  a  vestige  of  a  feather,  and 
more  firmly  than  ever  I  declined  to  have  anything  to  say 
to  them.  However,  they  were  put  in  a  basket  and  fed 
every  two  hours  on  a  system  of  dough  pills  poked  down 
their  throats  and  washed  down  with  water,  and  to  my 
disgust  I  was  expected  to  assist  them  to  these  delicious 
repasts.  To  add  to  my  troubles,  one  day  a  man  arrived 
with  a  cage  full  of  hiU-parrots,  two  parent  birds  and  a 
family  of  young  ones.  They  seemed  in  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion  and  starvation,  so  we  fed  them  all,  and  said 
we  would  buy  some,  and  returned  the  others.  The  man 
sent  a  polite  message  that  now  we  had  touched  the  birds 
it  would  break  his  caste  to  take  them  back,  and  unless 
we  would  buy  them  all  he  must  kill  them. 

We  felt  grieved  to  think  of  their  untimely  fate,  so  pur- 
cliased  the  whole  family  ;  though  it  was  no  light  matter 
to  contemplate  stuffing  six  more  birds  with  pills — the 
young  birds  were  even  uglier  than  our  own,  though  the 
parent  birds  were  lovely,  bright  green  with  red  on  each 
wiag,  and  a  red  ring  round  the  neck.  Well,  the  time  for 
my  departure  arrived,  tand  I  said  nothing  about  the  par- 
rots, and  fondly  hoped  they  had  been  forgotten ;  when. 


as  the  train  was  about  to  move  off,  up  came  a  Berrant 
with  a  little  cage  containing  two  young  birds  and  a 
brown  paper  parcel  containing  dough.  I  felt  a  good 
deal ;  but  politeness  made  me  offer  the  best  thanks  I 
could  muster  up  in  my  vexation.  Off  we  started,  and 
very  soon  the  birds  began  making  a  crooning  noise — 
a  sound  I  had  learned  to  detest,  for  it  meant  that  they 
were  hungry,  and  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
dough  to  be  utilized.  With  a  bad  grace  I  took  them  on 
my  lap,  opened  their  bills,  turned  about,  and  poked  the 
boluses  down.  At  last  the  "  Torpedo  "  took  a  header 
amongst  my  skirts,  a  sign  that  he  was  satisfied,  and  the 
*'  Whale  "  rolled  his  eyes  and  looked  as  if  he  were  dying, 
which  was  his  sign  of  repletion.  The  above  were  the 
names  of  my  ne^ir  protSg^s,  the  Torpedo  having  pained  his 
sobriquet  by  his  singular  habit  of  bolting  headforemost 
anywhere  and  in  anything  the  moment  he  had  eaten 
enough.  There  was  a  popular  song  some  years  ago 
called  "The  Torpedo  and  the  Whale,"  bo  the  latter 
name  followed  naturally  for  my  friends,  though  I  bad 
never  heard  the  ditty.  This  meal  was  the  beginning  of 
similar  repasts  administered  about  every  two  homs  daj 
and  night  for  some  days,  when  quite  suddenly  Torpedo 
put  on  an  entirely  new  suit  of  the  vividest  green  wHh 
long,  blue  tail-feathers,  which,  with  his  little  bright  red 
bill,  transformed  him  from  being  ugly  to  a  thing  of 
beauty  ;  and  one  day,  at  Watson's  Hotel,  Bombay,  he 
suddenly  flew  from  the  balcony  right  round  the  room, 
so,  in  fear  lest  he  should  fly  away,  I  cut  his  winga.  The 
Whale  continued  ugly,  sulky,  and  of  an  nnoertain  tem- 
per, much  bullied  by  Torpedo,  half  its  size.  They  still 
required  feeding  with  the  pills.  The  voyage  borne  thej 
performed  in  a  basket,  and  Torpedo  became  so  tame  he 
would  follow  me  about  the  ship  like  a  little  dog.  At  this 
time  they  acquired  a  habit  of  shrieking  ear-piercing^yella. 
They  reached  England  in  Sunfmer,  and  seemed  very  well 
while  the  warm  weather  lasted ;  but  suddenly  intense 
cold,  frosty  weather  set  in,  with  sleet  and  snow,  and  the 
poor  parrots  looked  and  seemed  miserable.  One  night 
the  thermometer  sank  to  twenty-eight  d^;rees  below 
zero.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  I  heard  the  little 
Torpedo  rustling  about  and  trying  to  get  out  of  its  cage. 
So  I  took  it  to  the  fire,  warmed  and  fed  it,  and  it  went 
fast  asleep  on  my  knee.  At  last  I  put  it  back  in  its  cage, 
covered  it  well  up,  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  morn- 
ing my  Oerman  housemaid  came  to  my  bedroom  and 
said,  ''Oh,  madam,  I  hafe  such  ferry  bad  news  to  gif 
you.  You  will  be  so  sorry."  I  conjured  her  to  tell  me 
the  worst  at  once,  but  she  kept  me  in  suspense  some 
time  longer,  repeating  how  grieved  I  should  be,  and  at 
last  handed  me  a  newspaper  parcel  containing  mj  little 
Torpedo  lying  dead  1  It  appears  she  found  the  poor 
little  soul  on  the  floor  with  its  head  between  a  bookcase 
and  the  wall,  frozen  to  death  standing  upright  I  tried 
to  revive  it  in  every  way,  by  putting  it  near  the  fire,  etc, 
but  all  in  vain — ^life  was  extinct.  It  is  now  stuffed  and 
under  a  glass  case,  but  it  has  lost  all  hold  on  my  affec- 
tion, as  it  is  not  one  whit  like  my  living,  saucy,  loving, 
mischievous  Torpedo.  The  Whale  was  now  left  alone  in 
his  glory,  and  rapidly  improved  in  position.  He  was 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  upper  places  of  his  immense  cage, 
whereas  in  the  time  of  the  late  lamented  Torpedo  he 
had  always  been  compelled  to  take  the  lower  room ; 
had  all  the  tid-bits  to  eat,  and  developed  in  wisdom  and 
good  looks,  and  produced  red  feathers  on  his  wings  and 
a  rosy  ring  around  his  neck  ;  his  temper  became  genial, 
and  he  learned  the  noble  art  of  conversation,  and,  to  the 
servants'  delight,  called  them  all  by  their  names.  Botii 
parrots  had  a  wonderful  facility  for  making  themselTeB 
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reflpeoied,  but  at  the  same  time  ingratiating  tbemselyes, 
with  other  animals. 

Many  a  time  I  have  gone  to  the  kitchen,  and  fonnd  it 
empty  of  domestics,  but  the  whole  door  swarming  with 
animals  ;  viz.,  six  pngs,  father,  mother  and  four  little 
ones  ;  one  cat  and  one  kitten ;  a  huge  Mount  St.  Bernard 
dog,  and  a  canary;  and  amongst  them  all,  proudly  strut- 
ting about,  Torpedo  and  Whale.  If  Leo,  the  big  dog, 
were  in  front  of  the  fire,  the  parrots  would  calmly  pinch 
his  toes  or  his  tail  till  he  made  place  for  them  ;  and  the 
kitten  and  parrots  played  games  together,  rolling  over 
and  oyer.  The  Whale,  amongst  other  accomplishments, 
I>o6ses8ed  a  love  of  music,  and  whistled  just  like  the 
canary.  He  also  greatly  enjoyed  my  music  when  I 
played,  but  he  preferred  scales  and  exercises,  his  taste 
being  purely  classicaL  Whenever  I  begun  the  former  he 
would  climb  up  my  dress  on  to  my  shoulder,  and  there 
flutter  about  just  as  if  he  were  taking  a  bath.  Then  one 
by  one  he  would  abstract  my  hairpins,  till  at  last  my 
hair  would  fall  down,  and  in  that  he  would  plunge  and 
bathe  with  extreme  relish.  This  was  not  an  amusement 
he  was  often  permitted  to  indulge  in,  however.  At  this 
time  we  had  a  "  buttons,"  Bobinson  by  name,  who  was 
the  cross  of  everybody  in  the  house  except  his  master, 
who  continually  took  his  part,  and  explained  that  all  his 
shortcomings  arose  from  too  much  petticoat  government 
in  the  kitchen.  One  day  the  Whale  was  muttering  to 
himself  a  good  deal,  and  at  last  clearly  delivered  himself 
of  the  following :  "  Bobinson,  Bobinson  !  whatever  are 
you  doing,  you  bad  boy  1  You're  a  very  naughty  boy. 
Go  to  bed  at  once,  sir  I  do  you  hear  ?"  and  this  exactly 
in  the  cook's  voice ;  and  he  used  to  scold  Bobinson 
loudly  in  other  words  also  ;  showing  the  frequency  of  the 
thing  in  his  hearing  in  the  kitchen  where  he  lived.  He 
loved  to  be  out  in  the  garden,  and  would  dimb  a  tree 
with  great  agility  and  joy,  pulling  much  of  the  bark  off 
as  he  ascended.  He  and  the  Torpedo  entirely  picked  to 
pieces  and  demolished  a  favorite  wicker  armchair  which 
my  faiother-in-law  had  given  ns  to  keep,  and  that  she 
greatly  valued,  which  was  sad  I 

We  decided  upon  revisiting  India,  and  the  question 
arose.  What  was  to  become  of  the  Whale  ?  He  had 
many  English  hearts  and  homes  at  his  disposal,  for  he 
had  endeared  himself  to  many  people  by  his  winning 
ways  and  clever  talk.  But  we  resolved  to  let  him  once 
more  enjoy  the  gorgeous  East  and  the  scenes  of  his  early 
youth.  So  we  got  a  small  cage,  cut  off  his  long  tail  so 
that  he  might  fit  in,  made  a  red  baize  cover  to  show  off 
bis  complexion  —  I  mean  his  green  feathers — bought 
some  bird  seed,  and  there  was  Polly,  au  grand  oomplet 
for  the.  voyage.  He  liked  the  sea,  and  was  very  hilari- 
ous, talking  and  whistling  away  and  making  friends  with 
every  one.  He  used  to  sit  perched  up  on  my  deck-chair, 
while  every  one  brought  him  ofllBrings  of  dainties  from 
table  and  the  various  ports  we  stopped  at  There  was 
an  actress  on  board,  the  celebrated  Mile.  Dash,  the 
'*  Sylph  of  the  Arena."  She  was  not  a  favorite  in  the 
ship.  She  was  loud  in  her  dress,  speech  and  manners, 
and  of  a  thirsty  temperament  One  day  she  had  fallen 
sweetly  asleep  on  a  deck-chair  with  her  mouth  wide  open 
and  snoring,  with  a  most  lavish  display  of  flesh-colored 
silk  stockings.  I  saw  the  Whale  observing  her,  and  pre- 
sently, before  I  could  catch  him,  he  climbed  down  my 
chair,  skurried  across  the  deck,  and  climbed  up  her 
shiny  shoes  and  pink  silk  legs.  It  must  really  have  been 
very  painful  for  her,  as  his  claws  were  very  sharp.  She 
woke  up  with  a  loud  scream  of  bitterest  anguish,  and  I 
hurried  up  to  apologize  and  to  rescue  her  from  her  awk- 
ward position.  ^  I  regret  to  say— so  much  the  worse  lor 


human  nature— many  of  the  passengers  rejoiced  loudly 
at  her  misfortune. 

Thus  making  friends  and  foes  the  Whale  and  we  ar- 
rived at  Madras.  There,  at  the  end  of  our  sitting-room, 
was  an  immense  verandah,  and  here  the  Whale  lived, 
pleased  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  sugar-cane,  but 
disgusted  with  the  ants  and  crows.  His  food  had  con- 
stantly to  be  changed  on  account  of  the  former,  and  the 
latter  used  to  come  and  eat  his  bread  and  water  ;  then 
his  rage  and  fury  were  terrible  to  witness,  and  iJl  the 
scolding  he  had  learned,  intended  for  Bobinson,  he 
levied  at  their  heads,  and  finally  learned  to  caw  exactly 
like  they  did.  Here  we  set  up  a  Madrasee  "boy,"  and 
he  kept  that  unfortunate  servant  pretty  busy  running 
about  as  he  learnt  to  call  "boy  !"  both  in  his  master's 
and  mistress's  voice.  He  visited  Calcutta.  Ceylon,  and 
various  places  in  India,  and  gained  health,  strength  and 
new  words  in  his  native  land,  and  learnt  to  flatter  me 
by  calling  out  "Pretty,  pretty,"  whenever  he  saw  me. 
During  his  residence  at  the  above-mbutioned  northern 
presidency,  the  poor  little  fellow  became  very  ill,  gasped 
for  breath,  refused  all  food  except  what  he  took  from  my 
lips,  fluffed  up  his  feathers,  and  looked  piteously  at  me 
for  help.  He  seemed  perfectly  miserable  except  when 
perched  upon  my  hand,  the  only  time  he  ever  seemed  to 
sleep,  and,  in  spite  of  everything  we  tried,  he  expired 
one  morning,  to  our  great  grief.  We  felt  as  if  we  had 
lost  a  dear  friend,  and  truly  we  had,  for  he  had  cheered 
us  up  in  many  a  gloomy  moment  by  his  cheery  and  affec- 
tionate ways.  He  was  buried  in  a  lovely  garden  bright 
with  varied  and  fragrant  clusters  of  blossoms — a  fit  rest- 
ing-place for  such  a  child  of  nature. 

I  had  been  so  absorbed  in  the  illness  and  death  of  the 
dear  Whale  that  I  almost  forgot  that  out  in  the  verandah 
in  a  small  cage  were  two  other  tiny  parrots — an  offering 
from  my  friends  to  whom  I  owed  the  Torpedo  and  the 
Whale.  But  I  felt  too  sad  to  take  any  interest  in  them, 
and  they  were  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
tall,  picturesque,  red-coated  chuprasee,  one  of  the  native 
servants  kept  by  the  Bajah  for  the  service  of  the  resi- 
dent He  wore  a  long,  gray  beard,  divided  at  the  chin 
and  caught  up  on  each  side  of  his  &ce  behind  his  earn 
underneath  the  voluminous  folds  of  an  immense  white 
turban.  He  was  learned  in  the  ways  of  birds,  and  clever 
in  their  treatment,  and  my  birds  throve  well  under  his 
fostering  ministrations.  One  morning  I  went  to  see 
them  at  their  choia  hazree-^earlj  morning  meal — and 
found  his  plan  of  feeding  was  to  make  dough  caterpillars 
and  put  them  down  their  throats,  and  gently  stroke  them 
down  their  necks  till  they  reached  the  crop,  the  whole 
process  distinctly  visible  through  their  shining  maked 
little  bodies.  This  he  repeated  till  the  latter  disteaded, 
and  all  the  blood-vessels  looked  as  if  they  would  burst 
I  pointed  out  to  him  in  my  choicest  Hindoostanee  that 
they  were  choking  and  overfed,  but  he  said  "No."  So, 
not  caring  much,  I  left  them  to  their  fate,  and  gave  my 
servant  orders  on  no  account  to  bring  them  with  us 
when  we  left,  as  they  would  only  die,  I  thought  Forti- 
fied with  this  resolve,  I  drove  lightly  to  the  station, 
thinking  the  matter  was  settled.  Imagine  my  horror  to 
see  on  the  platform  a  pagoda-like  cage,  and  inside  two 
flabby  little  birds  with  protruding  crops.  The  chu- 
prasee salaamed  and  explained  how  he  feared  I  had 
forgotten  the  parrots,  and  so  had  brought  them  him- 
self. Kismet  1  it  appeared  to  be  fated  that  I  was  to  be 
haunted  with  parrots  once  more.  I  sadly  resumed  my 
duty  of  pill-administrator,  and  the  little  fellows  presently 
put  on  their  new  green  liveries,  and  finally  could  stand 
up  on  one  leg  and  hold  things  to  eat  in  their  claw,  and 
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became  as  pretty  as  conld 
be.  They  developed  very 
amiable,  agreeable  manners, 
too,  and  many  a  morning  I 
was  aronsed  by  a  gentle  kiss 
io  find  they  had  eaten  their 
way  throngh  their  cage, 
climbed  np  the  mnsqnito 
cnrtains  of  my  bed,  and 
were  trying  to  remind  me 
that  they  were  hungry  and 
wanted  their  break&st;  or 
perhaps  I  would  awaken 
with  a  slight  sound  of 
scratching,  to  see  two  little 
green  heads  and  scarlet 
bills  cooked  on  one  side 
looking  at  and  nodding  to 
me  through  the  bathroom 
door,  which  was  their 
abode. 

These  birds  were  called 
respectively  **Joey"  and 
"Dr.  Johnson  "—-the  latter 
from  his  inordinate  love  of  tea.  It  is  related  that  his 
venerable  namesake  visited  a  widow  for  fourteen  years 
every  evening  and  drank  fourteen  cups  of  tea  wiUiout 
ever  proposing  to  her.  My  Dr.  Johnson  could  only 
manage  three  teaspoonfuls  of  tea,  but  that  was  quite 
as  much  in  proportion  to  his  size,  as  his  body  was  only 
about  as  large  as  that  of  a  thrush,  though  his  long 
tail-feathers  made  him  look  much  bigger. 

Arrived  on  board  the  P.  k  O.  steamship  (httford^  J  took 
my  birds  to  my  cabin.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Purser,  going 
his  rounds,  saw  the  parrots  there,  and  ordered  them  to 
the  butdier's.  Nay,  start  not,  gentle  reader,  this  was  not 
the  signJEd  for  their  instant  execution,  but  the  butcher 
has  the  charge  of  all  animals  on  board,  whether  they 
belong  to  passengers  or  to  the  ship.  My  poor  little 
birds  I  I  went  constantly  to  feed  them,  and  their  joy 
each  time  at  seeing  me  again  was  quite  pathetic.  They 
were  not  only  worn  to  flddle-strings,  but  poor  Dr.  John- 
son wore  out  his  tail  with  his  efforts  to  thrust  himself 
throngh  the  bars  of  his  cage.  Yes,  when  he  retired  to 
the  butcher's  he  owned  as  Landsome  blue  tail-feathers 
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as  parrot  could  wish  to 
possess.  When  he  left  he 
was  a  tailless,  drooping 
creature.  The  sight  of 
their  broken  -  heartedness 
decided  me  that  matters 
could  not  go  on  thus,  so  I 
made  friends  with  the  cap- 
tain and  got  his  permission 
for  them  to  go  back  with 
me  to  my  cabin.  They 
made  an  extensive  toilet 
'  in  honor  of  the  event !  Not 
a  single  feather  but  what 
was  set  in  order,  though 
poor  Dr.  Johnson's  tail, 
or,  rather,  the  want  of  it, 
perplexed  him  exceedingly 
at  first.  After  this,  th^ 
spent  their  time  on  deck, 
where  every  one  petted 
and  spoilt  them.  Arrived 
in  England,  they  were 
put  in  a  very  large  cage, 
but  they  are  often  loose,  and  fly  to  meet  me  and  their 
master  when  we  enter  the  room.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the 
first  to  speak.  He  one  day  whispered,  "  Pretty,  pretty," 
quite  distinctly.  Then  Joey  took  up  his  parable,  and  far 
outstripped  his  teacher  in  the  art  of  speaking.  He  is  a 
most  sentimental  character,  and  makes  love  and  kisses 
in  the  prettiest  way.  He  hates  solitude,  and  sometimes, 
when  Dr.  Johnson,  worn  out  with  flying,  scolding  and 
eating,  tucks  his  little  head  under  his  wing  to  enjoy  a 
siesta,  Joey  gives  him  no  peace,  but  pulls  his  tail  and 
wings  and  tries  to  make  him  talk,  and  if  this  is  in  vain  he 
catches  hold  of  his  bill  and  forcibly  pulls  his  head  from 
where  it  nestles  amongst  the  soft,  green  feathers.  Then 
the  great  anger  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  a  sight  to  witness.  He 
cranes  his  neck,  his  eyes  flash  forth  yellow  light,  till  the 
black  pupil  is  scarcely  visible,  and  lunges  forth  at  Joey 
and  screams  with  rage.  Joey  sits  with  a  placid  amile. 
He  is  happy,  for  he  has  done  what'  he  wished— roused 
up  Dr.  Johnson. 

I  was  very  busy  embroidering  a  curtain^  soon  after  we 
landed,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  willing  to  be  useful  as  well  as 
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ornamental,  learned  how  to  sew.  He  would  sit  on  the 
side  of  the  wooden  frame,  watching  the  patient  needle  as 
it  stabbed  the  cloth  in  and  oat.  Suddenly,  one  day,  he 
made  a  dash  at  the  needle  coming  through  the  work,  and 
pulling  it  out  with  a  jerk,  ran  again  to  the  side  of  the 


the  sunlight,  or  playing  hide-and-seek  amongst  the 
spreading  branches  of  verdant,  tall  oak  and  elm  trees, 
and  darting  about,  mad  with  joy  at  their  liberty.  Sud- 
denly they  would  take  wing  and  fly  beyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  eye,  and  then  suddenly  a  shriek  of  joy  would  be- 
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frame,  repeating  his  moyemert  at   every  stitch,  with 
many  gambols  amongst  the  wools  and  silks. 

Now  my  parrots  were  happy  indeed,  for  they  had  left 
their  London  home,  and  were  spending  all  the  glad  sum- 
mer-time in  the  country ;  they  were  out  all  day,  flying 
about  in  the  balmy,  scented  air,  frisking  and  flirting  in 


tray  their  presence,  and,  panting  and  puffing  with  their 
exertions,  they  would  settle  on  my  shoulder  and  kiss  me 
over  and  over  again.  The  sunshine  glancing  on  their  gay 
plumage  made  them  shine  like  jewels.  Sometimes  they 
would  settle  in  a  little  holly  tree,  and,  if  an  impudent 
sparrow  or  brave  cock-robin  ventured  to  settle  on  thai 
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tree,  the  indignation  of  Dr.  Johnson  wonld  wax  warm.  He 
would  put  his  head  on  one  side,  take  their  bearings  well, 
and  then  wonld  sonttle  up  and  down  the  branches  after 
them,  helter-skelter,  falling  often  headlong  into  a  bnnoh 
of  prickly  leaves  in  his  haste  to  catch  them,  and  never 
rest  till  he  chased  them  away.  They  both  took  delight 
in  sitting  on  a  rose-tree  and  pulling  the  flowers  and  buds 
to  pieces — watching  me  all  the  time  to  see  how  much 
damage  I  would  stand,  and  knowing  as  well  as  I  did  that 
they  were  in  mischief.  What  pleasant  memories  they 
must  have  been  storing  up  with  which  to  refre^  them- 
selves during  the  coming  Winter  months,  and  how  many 
chats  they  will  have  all  about  the  warm,  bright  sun- 
shine and  the  cloudless  sky,  the  clustering  roses,  the 
twittering  birds  they  saw  and  heard,  and  all  the  ex- 
quisite sights  and  sounds  of  summer-time  I 


A   BLIGHT. 
By  William  Water  field, 

I  SET  a  rose-tree  by  my  door. 

I  looked  for  bloom  in  Bummer  hours, 
The  wind  blew  cold  across  the  moor     , 

And  blasted  all  my  opening  flowers 

I  cho«e  my  love  and  won  her  troth ; 

She  out  for  me  her  silken  hair; 
But  like  my  ring  she  brake  her  nath« 

And  left  me  lone  my  pain  to  bear. 

Oh,  day,  when  Spring  and  Winter  met! 

Oh,  hope  too  early  nipped  with  coldt 
The  golden  lock  is  left  me  yet, 

But  dross  is  all  love's  promised  gold. 

My  rose  may  lift  its  head  again. 

And  Summer  garlands  wreathe  my  door; 
But  my  true  heart  has  loved  in  vain ; 

The  wound  she  gave  can  heal  no  more. 


KAHMILE. 

6v  Clarence  M.  Boutelle. 

Chafteb  I. 

Let  me  introduce  myself  to  the  reader.  I  am  Miss 
Kitty  Fitzgerald — oh,  dear  no,  I  am  not,  either.  I  am 
Oatherine  Trevor  now,  ana  the  happiest  woman  in  the 
world.  Only— only  I  wonder  why  Kahmile  need  ever 
have  come  into  my  life.  I  beg  his  pardon  (and  yours)  for 
my  rudeness  ;  but  he  was  rarely  called  Mr.  Kahmile  by 
«ny  one.  To  friend,  foe,  and  mere  acquaintance,  he  was 
only  Kahmile.  I  have  consulted  Bichard — Bichard  is  my 
husband,  Mr.  Trevor — and  he  says  it  is  my  right  to  tell 
all  I  know  of  Mr.  Kahmile,  and  that  it  may  be  my  duty. 

"No  nonsense  about  being  bound  to  silence  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth,'*  says  Bichard. 

And  as  Bichard  is  a  lawyer,  I  suppose  he  ought  to 
know. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  names  of  places,  of 
people,  and  the  ship  (the  reader  who  is  not  impatient 
will  come  to  all  that  in  good  time)  indefinite.  I  should 
never  forgive  myself  if  I  brought  any  one  into  trouble 
by  anything  I  may  write  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  reluct- 
ance I  have  to  being  awakened  some  night  with  a 
dagger  at  my  throat. 

I  shall  always  remember  when  I  first  met  Mr.  Kah- 
mile. If  I  say  that  it  wa^  in  Europe  I  am  going  as 
far  as  I  think  best.  I  met  Mr.  Kahmile  in  Europe,  then, 
And  it  a  ball. 


The  night  was  a  warm  one,  and  I  had  grown  tired  of 
the  dance.  Young  ladies  in  stories  in  that  condition,  al* 
ways  go  to  the  consen-atory  or  out  of  doors  ;  I  often  woo* 
der  why  it  is  that  a  woman  who  is  thoroughly  tired  of 
dancing,  is  usually  fresh  for  flirtation,  and  seeks  it  in  its 
natural  strrrounding,  flowers  or  moonshine.  I  went  to 
the  conservatory,  it  is  true,  but  I  did  not  go  in  search  of 
flirtation.  Not  that  I  clsdm  to  be  superior  to  a  natural 
love  of  power,  and  a  liking  for  this  very  pleasant  and 
human  (the  equivalent  of  cruel)  amusement;  but  in 
truth  I  knew  no  one  with  whom  to  flirt 

I  knew  a  dozen  gentlemen,  who  were  present,  well 
enough  to  talk  with  them,  and  dance  with  them,  not 
enough  to  give  them  a  thought  afterward  or  to.  believe 
they  gave  me  one.  I  knew  an  awkward,  careless  Fred 
Eaton — a  man  who  was  always  getting  into  some  dread* 
ful  scrape  or  other — well  enough  to  be  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  him  in  a  sisterly  way. 

He  was  engaged  to  a  girl  in  America,  which  was  one 
count  against  a  possible  flirtation  with  him  ;  I  knew  of 
his  engagement,  which  was  a  second  count ;  and  he  knew 
that  I  knew  of  his  engagement —three  times  and  ont* 
they  say,  and  this  I  think  was  three  times  and  out  with 
a  vengeance. 

Last,  I  knew  Bichard  Trevor.  But  he,  poor  fellow, 
was  so  desperately  in  love  with  me,  that  one  conld  nol 
flirt  with  him.  I  assert,  then,  that  I  went  into  the  con- 
servatory to  rest 

There  was  a  large  space  devoted  to  trees  and  shmbe 
and  flowers.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  fountain,  Doora 
opened  out  of  it  into  various  rooms.  Some  of  these 
rooms  had  the  doers  open — they  were  at*  the  disposal  of 
of  the  guests  that  night  In  some  of  them  various  games 
were  going  on  ;  I  fancy  that  large  sums  of  money  changed 
hands  in  more  than  one  of  those  rooms  that  evening,  and 
every  evening.  Other  doors  were  closed  ;  I  should  have 
believed  no  one  would  have  thought  of  entering  one 
them  without  invitation  or  permission.  Certainly  if  any 
one  was  likely  to  do  so,  it  was  Fred  Eaton,  and  Fred 
Eaton  did  try  to  do  so. 

I  was  standing  behind  a  group  of  tall  plants  not  more 
than  a  dozen  feet  from  a  closed  door,  when  Mr.  Eaton  en- 
tered the  conservatory.  He  looked  in  at  two  or  three 
doors  where  card-playing  was  going,  on,  and  then  came  to 
the  door  nearest  me.  Hr<  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
opened  the  door  and  stepped  in.  There*  was  a  quick, 
half-smothered  cry  from  him,  a  cry  evidently  unheard 
by  any  one  outside  the  loom  except  myself,  and  then« 
as  the  door  swung  slowly  back  wide  open,  I  could  see 
and  hear  what  took  place  in  the  little  room. 

There  was  in  the  room  a  long  table  covered  with  green 
cloth,  and  loaded  with  maps,  plans,  official-looking  books 
and  manuscripts. 

There  were  two  men  in  the  room  besides  Mr.  Eaton. 
One  was  very  tall  and  very  slender,  the  other  was  very 
short  and  very  stout 

Mr.  Eaton  stood  with  his  back  toward  me  ;  the  other 
two  men  faced  me.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  onion  of 
terror,  fear  and  hate  on  any  other  human  faces  as  ap- 
peared on  theirs.  The  face  cf  each  was  white.  The 
black  eyes  of  the  tall  man  and  the  blue  eyes  of  the  short 
man  glared  out  of  these  white  faces  with  a  look  whioh 
had  the  most  terrible  of  meanings  in  it  It  meant 
murder,  or  if  there  is  anything  worse  than  murder 
it  meant  that 

The  tall  man  bad  Mr.  Eaton  by  the  throat  with  hif 
left  hand;  the  left  hand  of  the  short  man  held  Mr. 
Eaton's  arm  like  a  vise  ;  and  each  man  held  a  dagger  is 
his  right  hand.  «^ 
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I  mtiBt  confess  that  if  Mr.  Eaton's  life  had  depended 
on  mj  giying  an  alarm  I  coold  not  have  done  it  I  was 
simplj  dumb  with  terror. 

After  a  few  seconds  the  short  man  said  : 

"  His  cry  wasn't  heard.  General  Kahmile  ;  we  are  safe 
yet    Swear  him." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  live  ?"  said  the  tall  man. 

"Yes,"  gasped  Mr.  Eaton. 

"  Well,  you  can,  on  conditions.  Not  a  word  above  a 
whisper,  remember.     You  may  let  him  go." 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  the  short  man. 

Thus  commanded,  he  dropped  Mr.  Eaton's  arm  and 
stood  a  pace  nearer  the  door. 

The  tall  man  loosened  his  clasp  on  the  throat  of  the 
frightened  man.  He  placed  his  hand  upon  Mr.  Eaton's 
head,  just  touched  his  throat  with  the  point  of  the 
dagger,  and  said  :  "Hold  up  your  right  hand." 

Mr.  Eaton  obeyed  him. 

"You  do  solemnly  swear  that  you  are  blind  to  what 
you  might  see,  deaf  to  what  you  might  hear,  and  dumb 
to  what  you  might  reveaL  You  promise  to  forget  all  you 
can,  to  show  i\o  mercy  to  the  foes  of  those  who  thus 
spare  your  life,  and  to  obey  without  question  all  who 
write  or  say  to  you  the  word " 

And  he  stooped  forward  and  whispered  something  in 
Mr.  Eaton's  ear. 

"I  do,"  said  Mr.  Eaton. 

"Well,"  said  the  tall  man,  "you  have  one  week  in 
which  to  leave  Europe.  Give  any  reason  for  going — 
except  ike  truth:' 

Mr.  Eaton  left  the  room,  and  I  watched  him  as  he 
went  back  toward  the  room  where  the  dancers  were.  It 
was  a  question  whether  he  was  most  astonished,  fright- 
ened, or  angry. 

The  short  man  stepped  outside  the  door  and  looked 
about  suspiciously.  He  was  evidently  satisfied  that  no 
one  had  seen  what  took  place  in  the  private  room.  He 
re-entered,  and  I  heard  the  door  looked. 

You  may  be  sure  of  two  things.  1  waited  long  enough 
to  be  certain  that  neither  of  those  dreadful  men  would 
come  out  to  look  again  ;  and  I  didn't  waifc  a  moment 
longer.  I  hurried  back  to  the  dancers  again.  I  had  time 
to  become  composed  before  the  crowning  event  of  the 
evening  took  place. 

Mr.  Trevor  had  danced  with  me,  and  later  had  talked 
with  me,  while  we  watched  the  others  dance.  Suddenly 
he  started  up. 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  I  wish  to  present  to  you." 

And  without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  rushed  off. 

I  did  not  notice  which  way  he  went,  and  I  was  think- 
ing of  something  else  (the  reader  can  easily  guess  what) 
when  he  returned.  I  had  not  noticed  his  approach  until 
he  spoke. 

"  Miss  Fitzgerald,  allow  me  to  introduce  my  old  friend 
Kahmile." 

It  seemed  to  be  natural  for  him  to  say  "  Kahmile  "  and 
no  more.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  say  "Mr.  Kahmile."  But  to  this  day  I  have 
wondered  what  would  have  happened  if  I  had  called 
him  "General"  

Chapter  II. 

The  next  day  our  party  went  on  an  excursion.  I  will 
not  say  what  ruins  we  went  to  visit,  for  I  don't  care  to 
be  called  on  to  answer  any  questions  by  any  friends  of 
Mr.  Kahmile  or  the  stout,  blue-eyed  gentleman. 

As  I  said  some  time  ago,  Europe  is  a  large  place.  Let 
me  see—did  I  say  that  ?  Well,  it  is  a  large  place,  and 
the  rains  were  there— in  Europe. 


I  had  not  made  my  mind  up  at  that  time  to  marry 
Bichard,  although  he  has  told  me  since  that  he  had  fally 
determined  to  marry  me,  and  he  always  succeeds  in 
what  he  attempts.  But  while  I  was  still  in  doubt  as  to 
how  I  should  dispose  of  the  poor  fellow,  I  accepted  the 
attentions  which  he  was  willing  to  lavish  on  me.  So  it 
happened  that  I  rode  by  his  side  that  day. 

We  admired  the  scenery ;  we  admired  the  horses  we 
rode  ;  we  discussed  the  ruins  we  were  to  see.  These 
themes  seemed  endless.  But  at  last  we  came  to  the 
subject  of  the  ball,  and  I  had  a  chance  to  ask  the 
questions  I  was  so  anxious  to  ask,  and  ask  them  witlx- 
out  showing  any  anxiety. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  KahmHe  ?"  I  asked. 

Bichard's  jealousy  kindled  at  once,  and  his  dignity 
came  into  view  with  it.  He  answered  my  question  Ly 
asking  another. 

"  Do  you  like  Mr.  Kahmile  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  said,  and  told  the  truth  when  I  said  it 
"  On  the  contrary,  I  took  a  dislike  to  him  at  once.  But 
he  seems  to  be  a  little  unlike  many  men  we  meet,  and  I 
wondered  who  he  is  and  what  he  is." 

"No  one  knows." 

"  But  you  called  him  your  *  old  friend  Kahmile '  when 
you  introduced  him." 

"  Well,  I  told  the  simple  truth  when  I  said  it  I  met 
him  ten  years  ago.  I  have  met  him  at  a  hundred  places 
in  Europe  since.  We  have  never  been  very  intimate  ; 
but  I  think  he  counts  me  among  his  friends.  I  believe 
in  his  honesty.     Many  do  not" 

"  The  many  are  apt  to  be  in  the  wrong,"  I  answered  ; 
"  but  as  I  don't  like  the  man,  I  may  want  to  enroll  my- 
self among  those  who  doubt  him.  What  do  they  say 
against  him  ?" 

"Well,  they  accuse  him  of  being  a  political  adventurer 
—a  plotter  against  rulers  and  governments.  There  have 
been  some  pretty  ugly  stories  told  under  men's  breaths 
of  which  he  is  the  hero.  Officers  high  in  power  in  more 
than  one  government  have  looked  vainly  for  him  more 
than  once.  And  every  time  he  has  come  to  the  surface 
again  without  a  tangible  thing  against  him." 

"  Wliat  object  could  he  have,  if  he  were  guilty  ?" 

"  Well,  there  are  said  to  be  societies  sworn  to  break 
down  governments.  Nihilists,  Socialists,  or  whatevei 
name  they  go  by,  the  idea  is  the  same.  It  has  been 
thought  that  he  belonged  to  some  such  organization." 

"  You  don't  think  he  does  ?" 

"No  ;  I  am  sure  he  doesn't  Not  a  week  ago  I  had  a 
talk  with  him  in  which  he  expressed  the  highest  regard 
for  government  and  authority.  More  that  that,  he  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  horror  of  those  men  who  kill 
officers,  destroy  ships,  burn  public  buildings,  and  aim 
at  the  subversion  of  authority.  I  believe  in  him.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  does  not—just  now." 

I  remembered  the  scene  in  the  little  room  off  the  con- 
servatory, and  I  knew  of  one  person  who  did  not  believe 
in  Mr.  Kahmile,  no  matter  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
might  think.     But  I  kept  silent 

A  little  later  Fred  Eaton  rode  up  beside  us.  He 
looked  more  awkward  than  ever.  Some  person  with 
keen  powers  of  observation  had  once  said  that  Fred 
Eaton  always  looked  as  if  he  was  conscious  he  was  just 
out  of  one  scrape  and  wondered  how  it  all  happened, 
and  conscious  he  would  be  in  one  again  soon,  and  was 
wondering  what  it  would  be  and  how  he  would  get  out 

I  did  wish  that  keen-eyed  judge  of  human  nature 
could  be  with  us  then.  Mr.  Eaton  evidently  knew  he 
was  in  a  scrape,  and  was  at  a  loss  regarding  Everything 
else.    It  was  very  different  to  see  Mr.  Fred  Eaton  on  a 
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good  horse,  in  the  clear  sunlight,  and  among  his  friends, 
from  seeing  him  in  a  half -lighted  room  with  Kahmile's 
dagger  at  his  throat. 

My  spirits  had  regained  their  even  balance.  I  fear  I 
was  wicked  enough  to  enjoy  Mr.  Eaton's  evident  dis- 
comfiture. 

"I  start  for  America  to-morrow." 

"You— do— what?" 

The  question  was  Mr.  Treyor's. 

"I  start  for  America  to-morrow." 

"Why?" 

"  I  received  a  telegram*  My  sister  is  at  the  point  of 
death." 

"  Your  sbter  ?" 

^'Yes,  my  sister." 

"It*s  queei^I  have  never  heard  yon  speak  of  her." 

"I  don't  know.    This  is  my  oldest  sister." 

"  How  many  have  yon  ?* 

"I  have  seven  sisters. •* 

Mr.  Eaton  was  getting  uneasy.  Mr.  Trevor  was  get- 
ting uneasy  too. 

Mr.  Eaton  dropped  back  and  joined  his  partner,  leav- 
ing me  with  Mr.  Trevor. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?" 

"  How  should  X  know  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Has  Eaton  he&a  ma3ung  love  to  you  ?" 

This  with  a  sudden  suspicioxL 

"  I  don't  ceco^e^nize  yoi^  x]|^  to  ask  nuch  a  question," 
said  I,  in  a  very  dignified  manxier^  or  at  least  with  an 
attempt  to  lite  very  dignified. 

Then,  the  lihought  of  how  s^oh  &>»  man  muat  care 
I6r  xne,  to  feel  that  he  must  know  the  answer  to  that 
question,  came  over  njie  all  at  ODice>,  and  X  answered 
more  kindly  : 

"No,  he  has  not" 

V I  am  flo  j^.    You  know  J '^ 

"  Never  i?aind  now,  Mr.  Trevor ;  you  hav-e  proposed 
to  me  twice  this  week.  Please  do  not  to-day.  I  want 
to  know  about  Mr.  Eaton." 

"Well,  X  don't  understand  it  at  alL  Not  twenty-four 
hours  ago  he  told  me  he  had  inherited  all  of  his  father's 
fortune  because  he  was  the  only  heir — the  only  child. 
And  now  he  says  he  has  seven  sisters." 

"How  much  X  admire  Mr.  Eaton  I"  said  X;  "he  is 
sublime. " 

"Sublime  in  what,  X'd  like  to  know  ?"  growled 
Richard  Trevor. 

"Sublime  in  invention,"  X  said,  "he  is  the  grandest 
and  most  perfect  liar  I  ever  knew." 


Chapteb  m. 

A  TEAB  of  war  will  undo  a  century  of  peace,  an  hour 
of  earthquake  will  undo  all  that  untold  ages  have  done 
to  make  a  region  fit  and  beautiful  for  man.  Human  in- 
terest centres  in  the  quick  and  sudden.  History  is  the 
record  of  wars,  the  most  popular  science  is  the  record 
of  destruction  and  desolation. 

So  in  the  lives  of  individuals.  Xt  is  best  worth  the 
telling  when  events  hurry  the  one  after  the  other.  X 
cannot  tell  whether  the  day  of  my  journey  to  the  ruins 
has  any  other  claim  to  interest.  The  kind  reader  must 
decide  that.     But  the  claim  of  eventfulness  it  has. 

Fred  Eaton  was  to  leave  Europe,  and  X  knew  why. 
He  had  lied  about  it,  and  X  knew  why.  But  a  telegram 
from  America  did  come  to  our  party  that  day.  Xtichard 
showed  it  to  me.  Business  called  him  home,  and  the 
summons  was  imperative. 

Xt  was  arranged  that' the  remainder  of  the  party,  in- 


cluding myself,  should  remain  until  nearly  night  But 
Bichard  and  Mr.  Eaton  were  to  return  to  the  city  at 
noon,  and  at  four  o'clock  start  on  their  journey. 

Bichard  found  time  to  get  half  an  hour  with  me  alone. 
X  will  be  honest  enough  to  say  that  X  helped  him  make 
the  opportunity.  He  renewed  his  proposal,  and  1^ 
having  found  my  heart  when  long  absence  stared  me 
in  the  face,  accepted  him. 

I  was  to  remain  in  Europe  for  a  few  months,  then  re- 
turn to  America  and  be  married  at  once.  The  engage- 
ment was  to  be  ,kept  private  for  no  better  reason  than 
the  sentimental  reluctance  which  young  pebple  some- 
times have  to  hear  their  afGedrs  discussed  oy  others. 

The  ruins  we  visited  were  a  popular  resort  Parties 
of  tourists  would  start  in  the  morning,  and  come  back 
with  greatly  increased  numbers.  For  others,  coming 
out  from  town,  would  often  find  friends  am  ng  pai^es 
abeady  there,  would  be  introduced  all  around,  and  in- 
vited to  partake  of  lunch,  talk  gossip,  and  help  in  the 
mutual  entertainment. 

By  noon  our  party,  which  had  consisted  of  a  dozen 
persons  in  the  morning,  had  grown  to  twenty. 

At  a  quarter  past  twelve  Bichard,  Mr.  Eaton  and  my- 
self were  talking  together,  when  a  mutual  friend 
brought  up  a  gentleman  to  introduce,  to  us. 

Xt  was  the  blue-eyed  man  who  had  been  with  3lr. 
Eahmile  the  night  before.    Bichard  had  never  oeen  1dm, 


and  was  quietly  cordiaL  X  voted  Mr.  Eaton  "aublim^" 
again  when  X  aaw  how  he  met  him.  X  vttod  myaelf 
Mr.  Eaton's  equal  because  ol  my  compoaoxe.  ^ 

"  X  learned  yoi^  were  about  to  zetum  to  towm,"  hrfwjil 
to  Mr.  Eaton,  "jon  your  way  to  Amorjca.  X  leave  lor 
New  York  myself  to-day.  Shall  ][  hav^  the  pleasim  of 
your  company  ?  X  shall  b^  only  too  glad  to  allow  you 
to  select  routes  if  the  journey  does  not  take  too  km. 
X  must  embark  in  six  days.  You  will  doubtless  wish 
to  be  on  your  way  as  soon  as  that." 

Bichard  eagerly  accepted  the  man's  proposal  to  ac- 
company them,  and  Fred  Eaton  looked  more  than  ever 
as  if  he  wondered  just  what  had  happened,  and  how  it 
had  happened. 

All  the  plans  regarding  routes  were  mentioned  to  the 
new  addition  to  the  party,  and  Bichard  and  Mr.  Eaton 
soon  left  us. 

We  did  not  leave  the  scene  of  our  day's  pleasure  until 
nearly  dark.  Xt  was  quite  dark  before  we  were  in  si^t 
of  the  city.  And  just  as  the  darkness  was  becoming 
very  great  my  horse  stumbled  and  fell,  and  a  wave  of 
darkness  seemed  to  surge  in  on  my  brain. 

When  I  came  back  to  consciousness  again,  X  found  I 
had  broken  an  ankle.  The  nervous  shock  had  been 
very  great,  and  I  fainted  again,  came  to  consciousness, 
fainted,  and*  kept  on  until  every  one  around  me  was 
thoroughly  frightened. 

"  We  must  have  medical  help  at  once,"  said  some  one. 

X  knew  the  voice  for  that  of  a  friend,  but  X  could  not, 
to  have  saved  my  life,  have  told  who  spoke. 

*'Jl  dozen  rods  further  is  the  house  of  a  friend  of 
mine,"  said  a  voice  which  X  never  had  heard  until 
within  less  than  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  which  I  re- 
cognized at  once  as  the  voice  of  the  stout,  blue-eyed 
man  who  shared  some  secret  with  Kahmile.  "  The  lady 
will  be  welcome  there,  and  X  can  find  a  doctor  sooner 
than  any  other  one  here." 

He  came  to  my  side  as  he  spoke. 

"Why  didn't  you  go  with  my  friends  ?"  I  asked. 

"X  shall  overtake  them  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

He  never  guessed  why  X  asked.  Xf  he  had  known  that 
X  saw  Eahmile  and  himself  togetheir  the  evening  befarc^ 
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be  would  doubtless  bave  let  me  die  tbere  tbat  fearful 
nigbt,  almost  witbin  sigbt  of  belp. 

I  needed  belp  in  a  bnrry,  and  tbe  man  wbo  bad  waited 
over — to  report  to  bis  superior,  I  said  to  myself — brougbt 
it  in  a  burry. 

I  suppose  mj  cbances  for  life  were  small,  and  growing 
smaller  wben  tbe  crowd  of  friends  around  tbe  bed  to 
wbicb  I  bad  been  carried  slowly  parted. 

*'  Tbe  doctor,  Miss  Fitzgerald,"  said  tbe  man  wbo  bad 
brougbt  bim.     "Miss  Fitzgerald,  tbis  is  Dr.  Eabmile." 

My  cbances  for  life  strengtbened  at  once.  Curiosity  for 
once  serred  a  woman  tmly.    I  resolved  tbat  I  would 

live,  if  only  to  find  out  all — about. Well,  general, 

or  mister,  or  doctor,  I  would  find  out  tbe  mystery  of 
Kabmile ! 

Several  wbo  knew  Kabmile  more  or  less  looked  tbeir 
wonder  at  bis  being  a  pbysician.     One  put  it  into  words. 

**I  studied  and  graduated  wben  I  was  younger,"  said 
Kabmile.  **  I  baven*t  practiced  mucb  lately.  But  I  can 
save  tbis  lady's  life.  If  tbey  bad  waited  until  tbey  could 
bave  found  some  one  else " 

He  looked  very  grave. 

Wbatever  else  Kabmile  migbt  or  migbt  not  be,  be  cer- 
tainly was  a  good  doctor.  He  eased  my  pain  ;  be  quieted 
my  nerves  ;  be  saved  my  life  in  tbe  terrible  crisis  wbicb 
bad  come  upon  me,  and  in  tbe  long  and  weary  days 
wbicb  followed  be  did  more  tban  any  one  else  in  bring- 
ing me  back  to  bealtb  again. 

"Forewarned  is  forearmed,"  tbey  say.  I  was  fally 
forewarned.  I  remembered  my  promise  to  Bicbard,  but 
it  waa  a  less  safeguard  bebind  wbiob  to  intrencb  myself 
tban  tbe  memory  of  Kabmile's  dagger  at  Mr.  Eaton's 
tbroat  It  bad  been  many  a  weary  week  from  tbe  time 
wben  my  borse  fell  witb  me  to  tbe  time  wben  Kabmile 
said,  in  bis  quiet  way,  witb  a  smile  wbicb  was  balf-sad  : 

"  You  are  well  now,  Miss  Fitzgerald,  and  I  resign  my 
dootorsbip." 

'  Money  would  bave  been  an  insult  to  tbis  man,  and 
so  I  paid  bim  as  fully  as  I  could  in  tbe  beart-ooin  of 
humanity — tbanks. 

I  returned  to  tbe  city,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  Kabmile 
for  a  week. 

One  evening  be  sent  up  bis  card.  I  saw  wben  be 
entered  tbe  room  just  wbat  was  coming.  Tbere  was  no 
way  to  avoid  it 

He  looked  even  taller  and  tbinner,  as  be  stood  before 
me,  tban  be  bad  ever  seemed  to  me  before.  His  long 
black  bair  seemed  longer  and  blacker ;  bis  eyes  looked 
darker  and  keener.  Under  bis  dark  complexion  was  a 
terrible  bint  of  pallor  wbiob  migbt  come  to  tbe  surface 
at  any  time.  Bat  bis  eyes  were  as  kind  as  tbose  of  a 
woman  for  all  tbeir  sbarpness.*  It  was  as  tbougb  tbey 
could  bave  said  : 

♦•  We  will  be  kind  and  good  to  you,  but  you  must  un- 
cx>yer  your  very  soul  to  us." 

Kabmile  declined  tbe  cbair  I  offered,  and  tben  be 
spoke.  I  cannot  tell  all  be  said,  nor  all  I  said.  No  man 
can  bave  ever  urged  bis  love  for  a  woman  in  a  wiUer 
tempest  of  long-peift-up  passion  tban  be  did.  Under  bis 
wonderfml  will*and  bis  wild  words  tbe  last  excuse  of  any 
woman  wbo  cared  for  bim  in  tbe  least  would  bave  melted 
away  for  ever.  From  tbat  nigbt  I  date  tbe  certainty  tbat 
I  could  never  bave  loved  Kabmile  under  any  circum- 
stances. For  I  know  tbat  if  tbat  man  bad  spoken  tbe 
words  be  did  to  one  wbose  beart  responded  to  tbem,  sbe 
would  bave  tbrown  promises  to  tbe  winds,  doubts  to  tbe 
night,  and  wotdd  bave  married  bim  in  spite  of  all  tbe 
daggers  and  oaths  one  ever  dreamed  of. 

Bespeot  Ibr  the  good  ia  the  man— respect  which  could 


never  bave  grown  to  love ;  pity  for  tbe  bad  in  bim — pity 
wbicb  has  never  changed  to  condemnation  ;  these  are  tbe 
extremes  of  wbat  I  bave  felt,  and  tbe  extremes  of  aJlI 
ever  could  bave  felt  for  Kabmile.  ' 

We  parted  friends.  He  shook  my  band  witb  tbe  tears 
standing  in  bis  eyes  as  he  did  it,  and  without  a  word  of 
farewell  he  left  me.  I  must  confess  thab  I  cried  when  btf 
was  gone.  

Ohafteb  IV. 

Thebb  are  men  wbo  wUl  travel  around  tbe  world  and 
never  see  an  accident,  never  miss  a  connection.  I  see 
them  sometimes,  clean  wben  their  fellow-travelers  are 
dirty,  fresh  wben  they  are  tired,  and  bave  wondered 
wbethei  tbe  rain  ever  fell  on  tbem,  whether  anything 
ever  troubled  them.  It  gives  one  a  feeling  of  security  to 
travel  witb  tbem,  but  it  is  an  aggravation  for  all  that. 

Tbere  are  other  men  wbo  follow  bad  fortune  with  a 
disquieting  regularity.  Turn  a  railroad  train  down  an 
embankment,  and  you  see  this  kind  of  a  man  creep  one 
of  the  wreck  ;  bum  a  theatre,  and  the  firemen  find  him 
at  a  window  waiting  for  tbe  ladders  to  come. 

Witb  reason  utterly  against  my  ever  seeing  bim  again 
after  these  pages  bave  been  written,  I  shall  never  expe- 
rience fright  nor  meet  misfortune  without  nervously 
looking  behind  me  to  see  if  Kabmile  is  tbere. 

It  was  three  months  after  he  asked  me  for  my  love 
that  I  met  him  again. 

I  hwe  kept  tbe  location  of  tbe  city  where  the  room 
with  tbe  maps  and  charts  were  a  secret  I  will  not  tell 
the  place  where  I  next  met  tbis  man  of  mystery  more 
definitely  than  to  say  it  was  In  tbe  Alps. 

We  bad  climbed  during  the  day,  and  there  bad  been 
an  aoddent  on  the  way  back.  One  of  the  guides,  usually 
so  surefooted,  fell  among  the  rocks,  and  was  dead  when 
found.  And  Kabmile  was  the  first  one  to  reach  his  side 
and  try  to  restore  him  to  life — Kabmile,  wbose  presence 
anywhere  near  us  I  had  not  even  suspected.  He  ap* 
peared  in  a  new  light  here — tbe  light  of  a  consoler  of 
bereaved  hearts,  and  I  could  not  but  admire  tbe  man 
for  the  kindness  and  tact  be  displayed. 

He  asked  leave  to  call  on  me  tbat  evening.  I  granted 
it  He  saw  me  in  the  great  parlor  of  tbe  hotel  where  we 
stopped.  I  cannot  tell  wbat  be  would  bave  said  to  me 
bad  our  interview  lasted  longer  tban  it  did.  We  bad  not 
talked  more  tban  ten  minutes  wben  tbe  door  opened 
without  any  knock  or  warning.  Tbe  stout,  blue-eyed 
man  who  bad  been  so  prominent  in  my  story,  entered 
tbe  room. 

I  am  glad  to  say  it  ia  bis  last  entrance  into  these  pages. 
He  never  glanced  at  me ;  there  was  nothing  in  anything 
be  said  or  did  to  indicate  tbat  he  knew  of  my  presence. 
He  walked  across  tbe  room,  Wd  a  note  in  Kabmile's 
hand,  then  turned  and  left  without  a  word. 

Kabmile  opened  and  read  tbe  note,  bis  face  growing 
whiter  and  more  pained  than  I  bad  ever  seen  it  He 
glanced  at  his  watch  anxiously. 

"I  must  leave  you.  Miss  Fitzgerald.  Farewell,  until 
we  meet  again — if  wo  ever  do." 

He  crampled  tbe  note  in  bis  band,  threw  it  into  tbe 
fire,  and  was  gone. 

I  must  confess  to  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  in  my  nature, 
and  this  event  bad  nothing  in  it  to  lessen  that,  I  am  sure. 
I  stepped  to  tbe  fire,  and  found  tbat  the  note  bad  fallen 
where  it  was  unbanned.  At  the  risk  of  lowering  myself 
in  the  estimation  of  those  wbo  are  proof  against  tempta* 
tion  (or  tbose  wbo  think  tbey  are,  never  having  been 
tempted),  I  will  confess  that  I  rescued  the  note,  smoothed 
it  out|  and  read  it 
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Later  events  haye  detennined  me  in  keeping  the  date, 
the  name  of  the  veesel,  and  the  signature,  all  from  the 
reader.  The  latter  was  evidently  not  a  person's  name, 
bnt  a  private  password,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

The  note  was  as  follows  : 

*'  Kahmile— The sails  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  on 

.    Information  against  us  goes.    See  to  it,  *• 


Chafteb  V. 

I  SENT  for  the  landlord  and  the  guides  a  little  later, 
when  I  had  learned  the  note  by  heart,  and  then  burned 
it,  and  I  asked  for  conveniences  for  leaving  at  once.  I 
had  resolved  to  go 
to  New  York  on  the 
same  steamer  with 
Kahmile  if  possible. 
I  knew  enough  of 
routes  to  be  sure 
tliat  tact  and  money 
would  take  me  to 
Liverpool  in  season 
for  the  ship.  An  in- 
experienced traveler 
would  have  no 
chance  to  get  there. 
But  I  believed  I 
could. 

All  my  baggage 
was  in  the  hotel,  and 
none  had  been  un- 
packed except  a 
small  traveling  -  bag. 
I  left  the  hotel  in 
less  than  an  hour. 

I  reached  Liver- 
pool in  season  to  go 
on  the  ship  as  I  de- 
sired. My  trunks 
went  on  board,  and 
I  went  on  board  my- 
self the  night  before 
we  sailed. 

Sea-sieknees  kept 
me  in  my  room  until 
we  had  been  out  two 
days.  I  learned 
many  things  regard- 
ing the  ship  and 
passengers  from  the 
woman  who  waited 
on  me.  She  took 
quite  a  fancy  to  me, 
or  to  the  money  I 
gave  her,  and  I  heard  all  the  gossip  I  wished.  The 
reader  will  readily  believe  that  I  took  most  inter- 
est in  the  accounts  of  a  tall,  thin  man,  who  was  evi- 
dently very  queer,  and  who  was  either  sick  or  terribly 
anxious  in  mind.  His  queerness  manifested  itself  in 
various  ways  ;  he  had  insisted  on  having  all  his  bag- 
gage in  his  room,  in  taking  care  of  his  room  himself, 
in  staying  on  deck  nearly  all  the  time,  in  being  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  all  the  sailore.  The  fact  that  he 
had  fainted  dead  away  twice  since  the  ship  started  from 
Liverpool  indicated  sickness,  or  something  worse. 

It  was  just  at  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day  that  I  went  on 
deck  for  the  first  time.  The  moon  was  rising,  the  sea  was 
calm,  we  were  in  the  seeming  centre  of  a  vast,  watery 
world.    I  saw  Kahmile  standing  near  the  side  of  the 


CUTTING    OUT    THE    JJAY.    ^ 
Avmt  Matilda  (at  eleven  a.m.) :  "Ah,  mt  dsab  oibls,  z  thouout  tou'd 

BB  SUB  BISBD  TO  8BB  MEI  YoU  SEE,  THEBB  WAS  AN  EXOUBSION  FBOM 
GbBBN  CoaNTT  TO-DAT.  80  I  THOOOHT  I'D  JUST  BUN  UP  AND  GET  TOU  TO 
TAKE  liE  TO  A  FEW  PLACES— CONET  ISLAND,  AND  GbANT'S  ToHB,  AND  THE 
BTATC7E    OF    LlBEBTT,    AND    THE    MeTBOPOLITAN    MuBEUM  OF  AbT,  AND    THE 

FouNDLiNo  Asylum,  and  the  scene  of  that  last  awful  mubdeb;  then 

DINE  WITH  THE  SOBOSIS,  AND  TAKE  MT  SEVEN  o'CLOOK  TBAIN  HOME.  I 
don't  SUPPOSE  I  CAN  GET  TO  THE  AOADEMT  OF  DESIGN." 


vessel.  His  face  was  half-tamed  toward  me,  and  I  oonld 
see  at  onoe  that  he  was  indoed  sick.  And  to  the  sickaess 
there  seemed  to  be  adcfe?  sorrow  and  a  waiting  horror. 
I  pitied  the  man  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  without 
being  able  to  tell  why. 

In  a  moment  he  turned  and  our  eyes  met.  For  a  mo- 
ment there  was  such  a  look  of  utter  agony  and  despair 
in  his  as  words  cannot  tell,  nor  thought  imagine. 

Then  his  physical  nature  showed  mercy  to  the  mental, 
and  he  fell  unconscious  on  the  deck.   I  could  not  remain, 
but  calling  for  help  for  him,  I  went  below. 
An  hour  later  he  sent  for  me. 

*'  You  will  excuse  my  weakness.  Miss  Fitzgerald,  I  am 

sure.  I  am  far  from 
being  well,  and  the 
surprise  of  seeing 
you  unbalanced  me. 
I  journeyed  without 
delay  to  reach  the 
ship  on  a  business 
calL  I  left  you  in  a 
little  place  in  the 
Alps.  I  find  you 
here.  I  don't  un- 
derstand it" 

"It- is  all  simple 
enough,*'  I  said. 
"But  you  are  too 
tired,  I  fear,  to  talk 
much.  Let  me  read 
to  you." 

He  bowed  his 
head,  and  I  sat  and 
read  to  liim  by  the 
full  light  of  the 
moon  for  an  hour  or 
more. 

When  I  exoaae^ 
myself  to  go  below, 
he  evidently  wished 
to  talk  more,  but  I 
would  not  stay. 

The  next  day  was 
a  perfect  one.  Evezj 
passenger,  who  "waii 
not  absolutely  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by 
sea  -  sickness,  was  on 
deck. 

I  read  to  Kahmile 
for  an  hour  in  the 
morning.  I  then 
proposed  a'TFIfferent 
work,     and    that    he 


should  read  it  to  me.  He  offered  to  go  for  the  book. 
but  I  declined  the  offer.  He  then  said  he  would  rem&in 
on  deck  and  smoke  while  I  was  gone. 

As  I  was  on  my  way  to  get  the  book,  I  saw  the  door 
of  Kahmile's  room  was  open.  The  demon  of  curiosity 
got  the  upper  hand  of  me,  and  I  walked  in. 

The  room  was  littered  with  various  articles,  and  looked 
no  more  mysterious  than  mine  would  have  looked  to  a 
masculine  eye.  A  second  glance  showed  me  that  his 
principal  piece  of  baggage  was  a  strange  one.  At  first 
sight  it  looked  like  a  strong  and  well-made  trunk,  and 
nothing  more.  But  looking  closer,  I  noticed  that  it  was 
fastened  by  three  padlocks,  no  two  of  which  were  alike. 
Next  I  saw  that  it  had  been  screwed  to  th%  floor  and 
walL    The  work  was  recent,  ^^ 
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I  was  puzzled — serionslj  puzzled.  I  stooped  over  the 
boK  to  look  at  the  padlocks,  and  a  slight  itoise  attracted 
mj  attention.  I  bent  nearer,  and  the  awful  truth  was 
plain  to  me.  I  heard  a  regular  movement  of  ma- 
chinery. 

The  box,  screwed  to  the  floor  and  waU,  and  hidden 
in  the  room  of  a  man  who  allowed  no  one  but  himself 
to  come  near  it,  had  clockwork  inside,  and  the  works 
were  moving ! 

I  thought  of  the  stories  I  had  heard  of  Kahmile ;  of 
the  stories  I  had  heard  of  infernal  machines  used  to 
destroy  shipping ;  of  the  imperative  ''See  to  it  !*' 
which  I  had  found  in  the  note  to  Kahmile,  and  of  the 
scene  in  which  Mr.  Eaton  had  had  a  part. 

I  tamed  to  leave  the  room,  and  there  stood  Mr.  Kah- 
mile in  the  doorway.     He  had  been  watching  me. 

He  came  inside  iJie  room  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Do  you  want  to  live  ?"  said  Kahmile. 

"  I  do,"  I  said,  with  a  sob. 

"Hold  up  your  right  hand." 

He  laid  his  left  hand  on  my  head,  and  drawing  a 
dagger,  he  placed  the  point  against  my  throat 

"Yon  do  solemnly  swear  that  you  are  blind  to  what 


you  might  see,  deaf  to  what  you  might  hear,  and  dumb 
to  what  you  might  reveal.  You  promise  to  forget  all  yon 
can,  to  show  no  mercy  to  the  foes  of  the  man  who  thus 
spares  your  life,  and  to  obey  without  question  all  who 
write  or  say  to  you  the  word " 

And  he  stooped  forward  and  whispered  a  word  I  have 
no  intention  of  repeating  here.  It  was  the  word  I 
had  read  at  the  bottom  of  the  note  he  had  left  in  the 
hotel-parlor  in  the  Alps. 

We  both  glanced  at  the  box,  and  we  both  shuddered. 
A  moment  later  he  had  fainted  again. 

I  opened  his  door.  There  was  no  one  in  sight.  Leav- 
ing the  door  open,  I  gave  the  alarm.  I  explained  in  his 
hearing,  when  he  was  conscious  again,  that  I  saw  him 
start  to  enter  his  room,  and  fall  as  he  opened  the  door. 
He  was  wise  enough  and  kind  enough  not  to  deny  my 
story,  and  he  looked  his  thanks  when  he  saw  that  I 
had  drawn  his  waterproof  coat  over  his  trunk. 

I  refused  to  see  Kahmile  after  that,  and  we  lived  apart 
for  several  days. 

The  night  had  settled  down  dark  and  rainy.  There 
was  no  wind,  but  it  was  iHierrible  night  on  dec^k,  and  I 
did  not  venture  out.  "^ 
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**  We  shall  arrive  at  New  York  before  noon  to-mor- 
row/' said  the  captain,  and  I  went  to  my  room  very 
early. 

I  threw  myself,  dressed  as  I  was,  across  my  bed,  and 
waited  for  I  know  not  what  If  the  terrible  machinery 
in  Eahmile*s  room  conld  only  mn  eighteen  honrs  longer 
— if  it  only  could,  I  should  be  safe. 

At  last  I  slept.  I  was  awakened  by  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  a  voice  in  my  ear  saying  the  word  which 
stood  in  my  mind  as  the  symbol  of  the  most  fearful 
and  mysterious  authority  in  the  world.  I  opened  my 
eyes  to  see  Eahmile  bending  over  me. 

''Come,''  he  said,  ''and  come  quietly.  Without  the 
oath  you  took,  you  must  have  been  left  behind.  Now,  I 
can  take  you  with  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked. 

"To  save  your  life.     Gome  quietly.** 

He  helped  me  with  my  waterproof,  and  with  such 
other  articles  as  I  would  need.  I  silently  followed  him 
on  deck.  We  moved  slowly  along  in  the  shadows.  We 
reached  the  place  where  there  was  an  arrangement  for 
lowering  the  best  boat  on  board  into  the  water.  Two 
men,  bribed  with  Eahmile's  money  to  help  us,  stood 
rearly,  and  we  stepped  in  and  were  let  down  into  the 
darkness  and  the  night  Kahmile  opened  a  slide  in  a 
dark  lantern  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  signaled  to  the 
men  above  when  we  toucaed  the  water. 

As  they  cast  us  loose  f  i  om  the  ship,  Eahmile  handed 
me  the  lantern  and  reacl-  ^d  for  an  oar.  I  turned  the 
li^'ht  toward  him  as  he  did  .90,  and  saw  the  mad  terror  in 
his  eyes  as  he  felt  his  powers  giving  way.  He  fainted 
dead  away  as  he  stood  in  the  boat  I  sprang  forward  to 
catch  him,  but  was  too  late.  He  went  overboard  into 
the  rain  and  darkness,  down  into  the  inky  waves  and 
out  of  my  life  for  ever. 

No  matter  how  I  reached  land  after  a  week  of  drifting. 
No  matter  how  I  have  kept  the  day  of  my  journey  and 
the  name  of  the  ship  I  flailed  in  from  all  except  my  hus- 
band. Enough  that  I  am  here,  enough  that  I  have  kept 
the  secret,  enough  that  the  ship  in  which  I  sailed  is  sim- 
ply one  of  those  which  was  never  heard  from  and  never 
wfll  be. 


HUNTING  THE  "  SAND-HILL." 

Thb  "  sand-hill,"  or  gray  crane,  the  Orus  cinerea  of  the 
naturalist,  is  fast  coming  in  great  favor  as  a  game-bird  on 
the  big  prairies  of  the  newly  settled  Northwest  Indeed, 
this  bird  already  takes  rank  in  many  localities  as  the 
equal  of  the  wild  goose,  not  only  as  big  game,  delighting 
the  eye  and  the  heart  of  the  gunner,  but  also  as  a  table 
delicacy  of  excellent  flavor. 

I  am  aware  that  the  crane  is  altogether  too  common 
a  bird  to  require  description,  even  to  the  school-children 
of  this  age  of  readers  and  see-ers,  but  as  a  game-bird  I 
fancy  it  may  present  new  matter  of  interest  to  some  of 
the  many  readers  of  this  Magazine. 

The  great  high  prairie  country  lying  between  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  Eivers,  and  extending  north- 
ward to  the  region  of  constant  snows,  is  the  Summer 
home,  both  of  the  "  sand-hill "  and  the  still  larger  white 
crane,  or  Orus  Americanis,  Daring  the  three  warmest 
months  of  the  year,  these  large  birds  are  scattered  widely 
over  this  vast  territory,  haunting,  in  pairs,  the  marshy 
edges  of  lakes,  sloughs  and  streams,  and  busied  in  rear- 
ing their  young.  But  in  early  Autumn  there  comes  a 
change  of  habit  It  is  then,  when  the  wings  of  the  young 
are  strong  enough  to  fly,  that  the  members  of  separate 


families  begin  to  herd  together,  and  those  of  the  far 
north  to  move  southward.  In  October  they  oome  down 
upon  the  wheat  and  cornfields  of  Minnesota,  Dakota^ 
Northern  Iowa  and  Nebraska  in  immense  droves.  Indeed, 
they  very  frequently  alight  upon  the  fields  of  unhusked 
com  in  such  destructive  throngs,  that  the  fanner  is  lite> 
rally  compelled  to  "  go  forth,  musket  in  hand,  to  the  de- 
fense," not  "of  his  country,"  but  his  crop. 

The  sportsman,  however,  has  no  complaint  to  utter 
at  this  state  of  afOurs,  and  to  the  "  sand-hill "  he  is  a  &r 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  the  blustering  orop-owner, 
who  goes  out  into  his  fields  to  drive  and  scare,  and  who 
almost  invariably  wastes  his  ammunition  in  firing  upon 
the  wiiy  Inrds. 

The  enjie'hunter,  the  man  or  boy,  who  aetBally  goei 
out  after  them  with  the  intent  to  make  a  bag,  will  most 
certainly  find  the  "game  worth  the  candle";  and,  no 
matter  how  thick  they  are,  he  may  surely  congratulate 
himself  if  he  shall  secure  two  or  three  in  a  halT-day's 
hunt  An  occasional  stroke  of  luck,  however,  will  follow 
the  persistent  and  skilled  hunter,  who  may  two  or  three 
times  during  the  season  come  in  at  night  with  six  or 
eight  of  these  huge  birds  in  his  wagon.  At  such  times 
he  goes  about  triumphant,  hunting  his  friends,  and  quite 
frequently  "  blowing  "  of  his  exploit  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant fashion. 

The  crane  is  a  bird  of  exceedingly  watchful  habits.  It 
is  truly  "  argus-eyed. "  Standing,  as  it  does,  from  four 
to  five  feet  in  height,  and  habiting  the  open  grounds,  it  is 
triply  prepared  to  discover  the  presence  or  the  approach 
of  enemies.  This  is  so  true  of  the  white  crane — which 
is  several  inches  taller  and  considerably  greater  in  bulk 
than  the  gray— that  its  defenses  are  considered  by  the 
sportsman  as  practically  impregnable.  It  is,  in  fact, 
almost  impossible  to  bring  one  within  range  even  of  a 
good  sporting  rifle.  It  is  occasionally  done,  though,  and 
if  the  shot  is  successful  the  gunner  finds  himifAlf  m  pos- 
session of  a  specimen  of  the  most  magnificent  gune-bird 
which  the  North  American  field  afibrda.  The  bird,  if  an 
old  one,  will  quite  likely  have  a  lengthy  from  point  of 
beak  to  tip  of  toe,  of  five  and  one  half  feet,  of  which 
three  and  one-half  are  about  equally  divided  between 
neck  and  legs ;  a  breadth  of  wing  varying  from  seven 
and  one  half  to  eight  feet,  and  a  body  weighing  thirty  to 
thirty-five  pounds.  If  killed  in  early  Spring,  it  will  be 
found  decked  in  truly  gorgeous  plumage,  all  of  the 
purest,  snowiest  white,  except  only  the  wing-tips,  which, 
for  the  several  inches  from  the  ends  to  the  last  joint,  are 
glossy  black.  It  is  upon  the  rump,  or  p^ois,  however, 
that  the  true  glory  of  the  bird  is  displayed.  Here,  espe- 
cially upon  the  male  bird,  may  be  plucked  a  royal  cluster 
of  curling  white  plumes,  that  would  delight  the  heart  of 
a  city  milliner,  even  were  her  customers  numbered  among 
the  most  fastidious. 

But  it  IB  not  of  the  white  crane  that  I  wish  to  write 
at  length,  and  I  have,  perhaps,  improperly  called  it  a 
"  game-bird. "  For  fifteen  years,  ever  since  I  could  cany 
a  gun,  in  fact,  I  have  hunted  more  or  less  during  the 
shooting  months  upon  the  prairies  of  the  West,  and  hnre 
secured  tujo  specimens  of  the  Grua  Americanis, 

Fortunately  for  the  sportsman,  the  Sand-hill  is  by  no 
means  unattainable  game. 

The  last  half  of  the  Fall  months  is,  by  tar,  the  most 
favorable  time  for  hunting  the  crane  upon  its  northern 
feeding  grounds. 

When  the  warm  Indian  Summer  sun  has  fuHy  dried 
the  newly  ripened  com,  and  the  nights  begin  to  grow 
cold  and  frosty,  the  peculiar  whirring  cry  of  ^tetb  birds 
may  be   heard   far   and  near  as  tbey  fly  in  fima   the 
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marshes,  moniing  aud  evening,   and  alight  npon  the 
fields. 

With  the  reader's  permission,  let  me  now  assume  the 
present  tense  in  writing,  while  I  try,  meantime,  to  divest 
myself  of  its  nsnal  egotism. 

Come,  then,  with  me  and  mj  friend  Melvin,  the  in- 
veterate gonner,  and  join  ns  in  a  orane-hunt  on  one 
of  these  cool,  yellow  October  mornings. 

We  have  come  a  good  distance,  "  Mel  '*  and  myself, 
and  have  brought  np  finally  for  a  good  two  weeks'  hont 
in  tiie  newly-settled  "Lake  District"  Here  axe  small 
lakes,  sloughs  and  marshes  alive  with  geese,  brant  and 
duck,  and  the  scattered  fields  of  sod  com — ^the  first 
crops  of  the  settlers— are  beset,  evening  and  morning, 
with  huge  droves  of  long-legged  ''whoopers.** 

We  have  come  prepared  for  these  latter  fellows,  and 
Uie  farmer,  at  whose  "  shanty "  we  are  stopping,  has 
warmly  welcomed  us. 

"  Darned  awful  glad  to  see  ye,  boys,"  he  said  ;  "them 
cranes  air  jest  agoin'  for  my  big  field  of  sod-corn,  an'  I 
hain't  reely  had  no  time  to  git  among  'em  yit  Make 
yerselves  right  to  home  here,  now." 

He  has  seen  us  before  on  several  occasions,  and  we 
proceed  to  make  ourselves  **  to  home."  We  have  arrived 
late,  and  are  too  tired  to  go  out  on  this,  our  first  evening, 
so;  after  a  hearty  supper,  we  care  for  our  horses,  make 
our  preparations  for  the  morning's  hunt  and  go  to  bed — 
i.c,  we  "roll  up  "  in  our  blankets  in  one  comer  of  the 
room,  which  is  parlor,  dining-room,  kitchen  and  bed- 
room combined. 

BqWo  are  up,  though,  long  before  daylight,  and  out  to 
/jf"  blind  "  at  the  edge  of  the  settler's  long  field  of 
-com. 

lU  riding  in  the  evening  before,  we  had  marked  this 

»t.     It  was  at  a  point  where  the  prairie-grass — blue 

it — had  been  mown  for  hay,  and  a  great  hedge  of 

Imble  weeds,"  rolled  across  the  prairie  by  the  wind, 
.'  lodged  in  large  heaps  against  the  nearest  stalks  of 

A. 
1^   oi  here,  then,  dressed  as  we  are,  in  yellow  duck-hunt- 
v^  suits,  with  canvas  caps  of  the  same  color,  we  have 
a  perfect  cover. 

Our  settler  friend  has  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  cranes 
almost  invariably  alight  upon  the  mowing  out  there  in 
great  herds,  and,  after  walking  about  kti-dur-r-r-r-k-ing 
Auspiciously  together  for  some  time,  finally  make  their 
way  cautiously  into  the  fields.  But  not  until  they  have 
poMled  sentinels  along  on  the  open  ground,  though/ 

We  have  found  just  the  place,  then,  to  lie  in  wait  for 
them.  We  have  crawled  into  the  centre  of  a  large  heap 
of  the  weeds  mentioned,  and  have  each  cleared  away  a 
"stand,"  piling  the  large  bowl-shaped  bunches  about  our 
lieads  and  shoulders,  and  leaving  just  interstice  enough 
«o  that  we  can  command  a  view  through  their  sprangly 
branches  of  the  mowed  ground  in  front  It  will  be  an 
«as7  matter  to  scatter  the  mass  quickly  away  when  we 
are  ready  to  shoot. 

In  our  hands  we  have  each  a  weighty,  ten  gauge 
double-barreL  The  paper  shells  in  our  belts  are  heavily 
loaded,  each  with  six  drams  of  powder  and  one  and  a 
quarter  ounces  of  shot. 

Presently  there  is  a  slight  streak  of  daylight  to  be 
seen  in  the  east,  which  we  are  fortunately  fsicing.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  far-away  go  lunk  is  heard  of  some  old 
gander  awaking  his  flock  for  the  morning  flight  Then 
a  flock  of  early  flying  mallards  passes  with  a  quick  wif, 
t^,tDi/oTet  our  heads,  and  alights  amid  the  cornstalks 
beyond. 

A  little  later",  the  geese  ana  Drant  are  wingihg  in  irom 


the  lakes  and  ponds,  and  the  morning  air  is  resonant 
with  their  cries. 

We  pay  no  attention  to  these,  however,  as  we  are  not 
in  a  fitvorable  spot  for  goose-shooting,  and  the  crane,  for 
which  alone  we  are  prepared,  are  not  such  early  risers 
as  the  water  f owL 

But  as  the  daylight  broadens,  and  a  tiny  spire  of  red 
shoots  up  ahead  of  the  sun,  we  hear  the  long-drawn 
uk-ud-d-cM-r-r-k  of  the  sand-hill,  and  we  know  that  the 
game  is  near  at  hand. 

The  oty  is  repeated,  and  answered  again  by  a  score  of 
throats,  and  very  soon  we  see  a  long  string  of  thin, 
broad'Winged  birds  marked  in  a  jagged  line  across  the 
horizon. 

They  are  headed  for  our  patch  of  mowing,  and  will 
alight  upon  it  as  we  had  been  led  to  believe  they  would. 

They  come  nearer  and  nearer,  grow  larger  and  more 
distinct  They  rise  higher  as  they  reach  the  edge  of  the 
mowed  ground,  and  turning  off  at  a  sweeping  curve, 
lower  their  slim  nocks,  dangle  their  long  legs  beneath 
their  bodies,  and,  with  a  great  flapping  of  wings  and  a 
medley  of  weird,  querulous  cries,  drop  down  upon  the 
ground. 

Here  they  stand,  their  heads  high  above  the  uncut 
grass  beyond  them,  and  their  yellowish  -  gray  bodies 
blending  perfectly  with  its  color.  But  they  are  tanta- 
lizingly  out  of  range,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  other 
flocks  which  are  now  drifting  in  the  same  long,  jagged 
lines  in  our  direction. 

Soon  they  began  to  drop  down  all  over  the  mowed 
space,  the  most  of  them,  though,  taking  care  to  keep 
out  some  distance  from  the  field  for  the  present 

There  are  a  few  now  stalking  about  Within  shooting 
distance,  for  the  sun  is  rising  and  it  is  getting  their 
breakfast  time. 

We  whisper  together  a  moment,  and  conclude  not  to 
fire  upon  them  until  they  "bunch  up"  somewhere 
within  range,  for  we  know  that  we  shall  get  but  a 
double  shot  apiece  from  our  present  stand,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  make  them  count  big. 

Ihey  are  walking  in  now  toward  the  com.  One  big 
drove  is  ^lowly  working  in  toward  us.  They  are  stalk- 
ing along  with  curious,  halting  steps,  necks  stretched 
high  and  heads  craned  to  the  side. 

"  Suspicious  brutes,"  I  mutter,  under  my  breath. 

"Wonder  if  they  don't  sm^  us,"  whispers  MeL 

They  evidently  do  entertain  suspicion  of  those  weed 
heaps,  for  they  veer  off  now  nearly  at  a  right  angle  and 
begin  stepping  away.  Ah  I  but  in  doing  so  they  have 
hunched'  within  seventy-five  yards.  A  long  shot ;  but 
away  fly  the  weeds  on  all  sides  of  our  heads.  Two 
gleaming  barrels  shoot  out  over  the  top  of  the  pile,  and 
two  sharp  pufb  of  smoke  leap  from  their  ends,  followed 
by  a  single  roaring  report 

As  the  cranes^  with  spread  wings,  start  off  at  a  pre- 
liminary run,  we  pour  two  barrels  more  into  them. 

Droves  of  cranes  arise  now  on  all  sides  and  hustle 
away,  while  the  air  fairly  quivers  with  their  long,  vibrat- 
ing cries. 

But  there  are  five  of  them  that  do  not  fly  away.  Our 
luck  has  been  extremely  good  this  morning.  There  are 
four  huge  birds  tumbling  about  upon  the  ground 
mortally  hurt,  and  another,  with  the  tip  of  its  wing 
broken,  is  legging  it  at  full  speed  across  the  prairie. 

"Let's  capture  him  alive,"  shouts  Mel,  and  dropping 
our  guns  upon  the  weeds  we  dart  away  for  a  shorty 
sharp  run  after  the  scudding  sand-hilL 

He  runs  well,  but  we  overtake  him  at  last,  and  then 
the  plucky  old  long-legs  tarns  fiercely  about  for  a  fight 
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It.li^,and  flaps  its  big  wings  threateninglj,  draws 
iMok  iii  long,  wicked  bill,  arches  its  neck  readjr  to  strike 
at  our; eyes,  and  hisses  angrily.  At  this  Mel  coolly 
cofitr6dlS  it,  and  drawing  off  his  canyas  cap  with  his 
nghti>^atid,  makes  a  quick  stroke  at  its  head. 

T&^  crane  strikes  back  at  the  cap,  and  as  it  does  so 
Mel's  left  hand  sweeps  around  with  a  quick  moyement 
and  pinions  its  neck.  Before  the  bird  can  recover  its 
surprise  the  dexterous  hunter,  stooping  suddenly,  se- 
cures its  legs  with  his  right  hand  and  lifts  it,  helpless, 
off  the  ground. 

I  pick  up  Mel*s  cap  and  we  walk  back  to  the  rest  of 
our  game,  and  cut  the  necks  of  those  not  already  dead 
from  the  effects  of  the  shot 


persecuted  the  human  race  and  wished  to  take  the 
tobacco  away  from  them ;  for  in  those  days  the  males 
of  all  races  of  beings  were  very  fond  of  tobacco. 

These  Grasshopper  people  were  much  larger  than 
grasshoppers  are  at  present ;  in  fact,  all  of  the  myste- 
rious animals  and  beings  of  that  ancient  time  were  of 
remarkable  size,  and  possessed  extraordinary  powers  as 
compared  with  the  men  and  animals  of  to-day. 

One  of  the  mythic  characters  was  Ma-yan,  the  Earth- 
woman.  She  dwelt  in  a  lodge  with  her  grandson,  Mish- 
ching-e,  the  Babbit.  Ma-yan  was  the  especial  friend  of 
the  human  race,  and  when  she  saw  them  abused  by  the 
Grasshoppers  her  sympathy  was  aroused,  and  she  called 
on  her  grandson  to  assist  her. 


The  slightly  wounded  bird  is  to  be  shipped  as  a 
specimen  to  Eastern  friends  if  we  can  make  necessary 
anangements. 

One  hour  later  we  are  at  the  cabin  of  our  former 
friend,  seated  at  a  steaming  breakfast-table,  feasting  on 
sieaka  cut  crosswise  of  a  crane's  neck,  and  pronouncing 
them  delioious. 

THE  RABBIT  AND  THE  GRASSHOPPERS. 

AN    OTO    MYTH. 

By  Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey. 

Wmov  Wakanta,  the  Great  Spirit,  created  men  he  gave 

them  tobacco.    But  there  were  other  kinds  of  people  on 

the  earth  in  those  days,  and  among  them  were  the  Grass- 

liopper  people^  who  dwelt  in  a  village.    These  people 


Said  Ma-yan  :  "  My  grandson,  let  us  go  to  the  Grass- 
hopper village.  Wakanta  gave  tobacco  to  your  uncle, 
but  the  Grasshoppers  have  taken  it  away  from  them. 
Therefore,  let  us  go  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  the  re* 
lief  of  your  uncles.'*  Ma-yan  called  the  human  race  her 
children  ;  and  as  the  Babbit  was  her  grandchild,  all  men 
were  his  ''  fothers  '*  and  all  women  were  his  "  fathers' 
sisters,**  or,  as  white  people  would  say,  his  "aunts." 

When  the  Babbit  and  Ma-yan  arrived  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  Grasshopper  village  the  old  woman  said  to  him  : 
**  My  grandson,  do  whatever  you  decide  to  do."  Then 
the  Babbit  cried  out.  He  cried  so  loud  that  he  made 
the  whole  earth  shake. 

"W&r  said  the  Grasshoppers;  "a  very  bad  deity 
has  come.  We  shall  be  exterminated.  Let  us  try  to 
appease  his  anger  by  an  offering."  "^ 
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Sa  the  Grasshopper  chief  took  some  tobacco  and  gave 
it  to  the  Rabbit  The  latter  handed  it  to  his  grand- 
mother, and  she  pnt  it  into  her  sack.  Then  the  old 
woman  and  her  grandson  went  again  to  the  outside  of 
the  yiUage.  as  if  they  intended  going  home.  But  they 
did  not  go  very  far.  The  Babbit  cried  out  again,  when 
he  stood  a  little  nearer  the  Tillage  than  when  he  first 
cried  out,  and  he  made  the  earth  shake  more  than  on 
the  previous  occasion. 

The  Grasshoppers  said  :  "  Hau  I  it  will  be  an  evil  day 
for  U8.     Let  the  chief  give  him  some  more  tobaoco." 

Then  one  of  the  chiefs  took  some  tobacoo  which  he 
gave  to  the  Babbit. 

*'Well,  grandmother,'*  said  the  latter,  ''here  is  the 
rest.  Take  it  It  will  be  very  easy  for  me  to  get  it 
from  them.*'  Once  more  he  and  his  grandmother  went 
beyond  the  village. 

When  he  reached  a  point  that  was  a  little  nearer  the 
village  than  was  that  at  which  he  stood  on  the  second 
occasion,  he  cried  out  the  third  time,  making  an  earth- 
quake much  greater  than  the  others.  This  increased 
the  alarm  of  the  Grasshoppers.  "  Oh,  these  deities  are 
very  bad.  They  have  come  very  close  to  us.  Ho  1  let 
one  of  the  chiefs  give  them  tobacco,  as  before." 

The  Grasshopper  chief  took  tobacco  again,  and  gave  it 
to  the  Babbit  The  latter  said  as  follows  :  **  "Well,  grand- 
mother, they  will  be  very  easy  to  overcome.  Here  is  the 
rest  of  the  tobacco." 

And  she  took  it  from  him,  saying  :  "  Well,  my  grand- 
eon,  that  is  about  enough." 

Four  being  the  sacred  number,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
hero  to  cry  out  again.  So  when  he  had  retired  again,  he 
returned  a  little  nearer  to  the  village.  And  on  crying 
out  he  made  the  whole  earth  shake  many  times,  and  far 
worse  than  ever  before. 

The  Grasshoppers  were  exceedingly  terrified,  and  all 
of  them  flew  upward,  abandoning  their  village.  But 
before  they  departed,  each  one  took  a  chew  of  tobacco 
in  his  mouth.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  all  Grass- 
hoppers are  just  as  if  they  chewed  tobacco  ;  and  when 
any  person  touches  one,  it  sends  from  its  mouth  a  dark 
yellow  liquid,  resembling  tobacco  juice.  If  you  do  not 
believe  this,  just  notice  the  first  Grasshopper  that  you 
catch. 

So  the  Babbit  and  Ma-yan  got  all  of  the  tobacco  which 
the  Grasshoppers  had  abandoned.  The  old  woman  scat- 
tered the  tobacco  all  over  the  land  ;  and  all  the  seeds 
sprouted.  And  tobacco  has  grown  in  the  land  from  that 
lime  to  the  present  day. 


LEECHES. 

lap  was  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Gamp  when,  in  oonse- 
qu«no«  of  a  distressing  communication  just  received 
from  a  sporting  gentleman  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  Mr. 
Poll  Sweedlepipes  appeared  before  her  "  in  a  nice  state 
of  confugion  "— it  was  the  opinion  of  that  remarkable 
woman  that  **  half  a  dungeon  fresh  lively  young  leeches" 
on  Ms  temple  would  not  be  too  much  to  clear  his  mind. 
.  The  little  barber's  agitation  was  only  what  onctwould  ex- 
pect from  so  sympathetic  a  soul,  for  young  Bailey  lay 
apparently  breathing  his  last  at  Salisbury,  and  though, 
as  Mrs.  Gamp  remarked  with  philosophic  coolness,  **  He 
was  bom  in  a  wale,  and  he  lived  in  a  wale  ;  and  he  must 
take  the  consequences  of  sech  a  sitiwation,"  his  meek 
and  admiring  friend  could  never  forget  he  had  once 
charged  him  a  ha'penny  too  much  for  a  red  poll  to  hang 
over  the  sink,  nor  could  leeches,  however  potent  their 


effects  might  be  in  clearing  ixia  mind,  have  ever  done  as 
much  for  his  memory.  In  those  days,  among  physicians, 
apothecaries  and  surgeons,  in  dispensaries  and  hospi- 
tals, and,  among  them,  at  the  institution  known  to  Mrs. 
Gamp  and  her  partner,  Betsy  Prig,  as  "  Barklemy's," 
there  was  no  more  popular  remedy  than  the  leech,  and 
it  was  only  natural  that  a  lady  under  whose  observing 
eye  the  parasite  was  hourly  prescribed  for  so  many  dif- 
ferent disorders  should  recommend  its  application  in  a 
complicated  case  of  regret  for  a  friend  and  remorse  for 
a  piece  of  sharp  dealing.  It  was,  no  doubt,  this  some- 
what indiscriminate  use  by  Mrs.  Gamp's  patrons  and 
employers  that  has  almost  made  tiie  leech,  considered 
therapeutically,  an  animal  of  the  past,  and  has  com- 
pletely driven  the  Cupper,  who  once  came  daQy  to  the 
hospital  to  carry  out  the  orders  left  by  the  doctor,  out 
of  the  "Post-office  Directory." 

Nor,  now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  contemporary 
reference,  should  we  omit  to  recall  that  picture  drawn 
by  the  Uncommercial  Traveler  who,  one  Summer  evening, 
met  the  leeches  leisurely  going  westward  from  Gray's 
Inn.  They  had  strayed,  it  will  be  remembered,  from 
lus  friend  Parkle's  knee,  where  a  feeble  and  frightened 
ticket-porter  had  been  for  some  hours  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  apply  them  ;  and  where  they  went  to  no  one  ever 
knew  with  certainty,  not  even  Mrs.  Miggot  the  laundress, 
though  next  morning  it  was  rumored  that  the  ont-of- 
door  young  man  of  Bickle,  Bush  and  Bodger,  on  the 
ground  fioor,  had  been  bitten  and  blooded  by  some 
creature  not  identified.  Nor,  again,  that  inimitable  draw- 
ing by  the  hand  of  their  great  namesake,  where  the 
elderly  female  in  the  omnibus  creates  a  panic  by  break- 
ing a  jarful  among  her  fellow-passengers. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  sterner  comment  on  the  futility 
of  a  man's  calling  than  when  he  finds  he  cannot  live  by 
it.  In  art,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  practitioner  under 
such  circumstances  to  devote  himself  to  posterity,  and  to 
announce,  not  as  a  rule  without  bitterness,  that  in  thus 
ignoring  the  present  he  perfectly  understands  the  wants 
of  the  future,  infinitely  preferring  the  estimation  of  the 
one  to  the  money  of  the  other.  In  trade,  it  is  more 
usual  for  him  to  make  what  he  can  out  of  his  business,  if 
it  be  not  altogether  barren,  at  the  same  time  adding  to  it 
the  pursuit  of  something  more  profitable.  The  poet  is 
sometimes  an  upholsterer,  and  the  artist  owner  of  an 
effervescent  table-water ;  each  supplementing  the  other, 
in  what  Dr.  Johnson  declared  was  probably  the  most 
innocent  of  all  employments,  that  of  making  money. 
And  so  it  is  with  leeches  ;  for  no  one  nowadays  can  hope 
to  make  a  living  by  their  importation  and  sale  alone, 
though  as  an  agreeable  addition  to  income,  a  little 
pocket  money,  as  it  was  expressed  to  us,  the  leech  still 
holds  a  place  of  a  certain  kind,  and  does  a  certain 
amount  of  work. 

Of  the  two  firms  in  London— and  there  are  only  two— - 
to  whom  the  foreign  leeches  are  consigned  from  Ham- 
burg, one  practices  as  a  dental  surgeon  and  tiie  other 
sells  pipes,  tobacco,  and  other  trifles.  Both  are  of  snfli- 
cient  standing  to  recall  les  beaux  jours  pau4s  of  the  trade, 
the  great  times  of  indiscriminate  blood-letting,  when, 
whether  the  patient  suffered  from  a  black  eye,  a  head- 
ache, a  liver  or  a  heart,  he  lost  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
blood  and  was  declared  to  be  better.  Now  scarcely  one 
is  used  where  a  century  ago  a  hundred  flourished,  and 
the  sixpenny  leech  of  even  so  recent  a  date  as  1860  has 
fallen  to  something  less  than  a  halfpenny  at  wholesale 
price.  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  caprice  of 
fashion,  which  rules  in  medicine  as  in  all  other  immi^n 
affftirs,  and  how  much  to  the  genuine  advanoemeBi  of 
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knowledge,  it  is  not  exactly  onr  province  to  determine. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  present  generation  of  medical 
men  now  seldom  or  never  employ  them,  and  that  where 
the  jonng  doctor  of  forty  years  ago  prescribed  leeches 
he  now  sends  ronnd  a  lotion. 

The  leech,  though  not  as  a  mle  long-lived,  is  an  ani- 
mal of  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  the  hdella  of  Theo- 
critus, Herodotus,  Nicander ;  the  hirunda  and  sangui- 
$uga  of  Plautus,  Cicero,  Horace,  Pliny.  It  was  highly 
recommended  by  (Hlen,  to  whose  recommendation,  no 
doubt,  was  due  its  excessive  abuse  by  the  ignorant 
faculty  of  the  days  of  Le  Sage  and  Moli^re,  who,  when 
they  killed,  killed  according  to  rule,  and  in  the  approved 
manner  of  the  ancients.  "  Why  bleed  folks  when  they 
are  not  ill  ?"  asks  G^ronte  in  ''  Le  M^decin  Malgr^  Lui,*' 
referring  to  the  common  practice  of  the  time.  '*  It  does 
not  matter,"  replies  Sganarelle,  "  the  method  is  salutary ; 
and  as  we  drink  for  the  thirst  to  come,  so  must  we  bleed 
for  the  disease  to  come." 

No  completer  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  leech  with 
the  early  practitioner  can  be  afforded  than  by  the  fact 
that  the  verb  to  leech  means  both  to  treat  with  medicine 
and  to  bleed,  while  the  doctor  himself,  even  so  late  as 
the  days  of  Shakespeare,  borrowed  the  name  of  his  favor- 
ite instrument  of  healing.  There  are  many  now  living 
who  can  remember  when  in  the  Spring  it  was  usual  to  be 
bled,  both  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  evil  humors 
of  Uie  Winter  and  as  a  precaution  against  the  visita- 
tions the  Summer  heat  was  supposed  to  be  fruitful  in. 
The  wholesome  and  x>enetrating  humor  of  Moli^e, 
directed  perhaps  more  constantly  against  the  doctors 
than  any  other  class,  struck  a  blow  at  blood-letting  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered  ;  and  though,  possibly,  the 
practice  is  more  neglected  nowadays  than  it  deserves, 
yet  it  is  no  doubt  safer  that  it  should  be  so  than  that 
the  leech  should  be  suffered  to  range  over  the  human 
frame  as  indiscriminately  as  once  it  used. 

The  leech  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  the  pro- 
fession and  the  trade  is  meagre  and  hungry-looking,  and 
resembles,  if  the  imagination  can  be  so  far  stretched,  in 
its  appearance  and  unscrupulous  appetite,  the  French- 
man of  English  caricaturists  in  the  last  century.  It  is 
vigorous  and  exceedingly  lively,  and  even  after  imprison- 
ment in  a  jar  for  six  months  or  a  year  with  no  other 
nourishment  than  the  microscopic  organisms  of  the 
water,  will  be  found  waving  to  and  fro  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  content  and  enjoyment.  Taken  in  the  hand  it 
will  settle  down  to  work  with  surprising  readiness,  and 
hardened  though  the  skin  may  be  with  labor,  the  tennis 
or  the  cricket  bat,  it  is  not  long  before  the  experimental- 
ist feels  those  unpleasant  pin-pricks  that  tell  the  ani- 
mal's five  little  mouths  are  biting.  In  certain  conditions 
of  temperature,  in  extreme  heat  or  extreme  cold,  this 
readiness  is  not  so  pronounced,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  develop  it  by  immersion  in  tepid  water  or  in  porter. 
Should  even  this  stimulant  faU,  it  is  not  uncommon,  as 
an  additional  incentive,  to  anoint  the  part  where  the 
leech  is  to  be  applied  with  a  little  cream  or  blood. 

This  slender,  meagre,  hungry  leech  comes  from 
Turkey,  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  from  Buda-Pesth,  where  the  country  people 
bring  them  in,  like  watercress,  by  thousands  from  the 
ditohes  and  sell  them  to  the  dealers.  They  are  found 
there  in  all  ditches  and  ponds,  and  wherever  there  is 
pure  running  water,  weeds  for  shelter,  and  muddy  banks 
and  bottoms.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  netted  in  nets  pre- 
pared with  bait,  though  we  are  also  informed  that  it  is 
not  rare  for  the  hardy  peasant  to  walk  bare-legged 
through  the  water  and  strip  them  off  as  fast  as  they 


can  adhere  to  the  calf.  However  they  are  caught,  by 
plain,  honest  fishing  or  by  human  artifice,  from  Buda- 
Pesth,  without  distinction  of  age  or  size,  they  travel  to 
Hamburg,  where  they  lie.  in  vast  ponds  or  reservoirs 
until  the  time  for  their  selection  arrives.  These  re- 
servoirs it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  carefully 
watched  day  and  night  by  the  local  po'ice,  for  the 
leech,  no  more  than  humbler  parasites— the  flea,  for  in* 
stance,  since  the  discovery  of  its  capacity  for  education 
—has  not  esoiq>od  the  common  lot  of  being  an  object 
to  larceny.  In  these  reservoirs  they  lie,  generally  for  a 
year,  and  during  all  that  time,  if  they  are  properly 
cared  for,  they  should  receive  no  food,  or  rather  no 
more  than  they  can  find  for  themselves  in  the  water. 
But  this  is  a  rule  that  is  not  always  observed  as  it 
should  be,  for  there  are  many  merchants  who,  not  from 
any  principles  of  humanity,  but  from  the  more  sordid 
desire  to  bring  the  animal  up  to  weight,  persistently 
feed  up  their  specimens  and  send  them  into  the  market, 
in  the  expressive  word  of  the  trade,  gorged.  Some  give 
them  blood  and  some  liver,  and  some,  so  that  all  tastes 
may  be  satisfied,  the  entire  body  of  a  horse  thrown 
among  them  ;  with  the  result  that  on  arrival  in  this 
England  their  appetites  are  fotigued,  and  they  are  found 
to  need  those  stimulants  to  performance  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  From  Hamburg,  when  their  time 
of  probation  is  over,  they  are  shipped  in  bags  and  boxes, 
and  lie  in  shallow  earthen  vessels  tightly  covered  with 
gauze  or  linen,  the  halting  stage  on  the  way  to  the  whole- 
sale druggist  and  the  hospital.  With  the  importer  they 
rarely  tarry  for  more  than  four  or  five  days,  but  are  sent 
out  almost  as  fast  as  they  come  in,  in  small  wooden 
boxes.  From  the  wholesale  druggist  they  pass  again  to 
the  apothecary,  and,  when  the  perils  of  travel  and  the 
variations  of  climate  they  go  through  are  considered,  the 
intending  purchaser  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  finds 
himself  asked  as  much  for  an  animal  as  a  hundred  cost 
the  first  dealer.  Many  die  on  the  voyage  and  many  in 
the  short  time  they  remain  with  the  importer ;  and 
though  in  theory  the  selected  leech  will  stand  any  ex- 
treme of  heat  or  cold,  many  of  the  five-and-twenties  and 
fifties  ordered  by  the  chemist,  carefully  treated  as  they 
are,  do  not  live  to  fulfill  what  seems  to  be  the  sole 
reason  of  their  existence,  that  of  drawing  blood. 

When  Mr.  Pendennis,  Arthur's  father,  was  alive  and 
exercised  the  profession  of  apothecary  and  surgeon,  and 
not  only  sold  a  cake  of  brown  Windsor  or  a  tooth-brush 
across  the  counter,  but  "  attended  gentlemen  in  their 
sick-rooms,  and  ladies  at  the  most  interesting  period  of 
their  lives,"  the  leech  fiourished.  On  one  of  the  shelves 
of  his  modest  little  shop  in  Bath  there  would  be  sure  to 
have  been  a  jar  or  two  of  leeehes,  ready  for  Master  Bib- 
stone's  eye  or  one  of  Lady  Pontypoors  numerous  ail- 
ments ;  nor,  when  he  shut  up  the  shop,  discarded  the 
selling  of  tooth-brushes  and  perfumery,  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  surgery  and  a  genteel  young  as- 
sistant, did  he  forget  to  keep  among  the  tamarinds  and 
the  rose-powder  many  specimens  of  the  animal  whose 
application  was  then  so  fashionable.  And  who  does  not 
remember  those  last  words  the  Great  Duke  found 
strength  to  ejaculate,  on  waking  and  finding  himself  in 
the  throes  of  his  last  illness,  "Send  for  the  apothecary  1" 
who,  though  too  late,  did  not  fail  to  bring  his  leeches 
with  him  ? 

The  leech  should  never  properly  be  applied  more  than 
once,  and  can  be  applied  anywhere.  It  fiUs  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  will  absorb  altogether  from  forty 
to  eighty-five  grains  of  blood,  or  in  all  about  half  an 
ouncOt    In  the  old  days  the  economic  practitioner  would 
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not  nnoommonly  prepare  it  for  farther  action  by  sprink- 
ling a  few  grains  of  salt  on  the  snout  and  stripping  it 
gently  between  the  fingers ;  bnt  that  plan  is  not  now 
adopted,  partly  for  fear  of  commnnicating  disease,  and 
partly  because  the  cheapness  of  the  article  no  longer 
renders  it  necessary.  It  can  still  be  used  four  or  fire 
times,  if  others  cannot  be  procured,  by  being  placed  in 
vinegar  and  water,  though  on  the  fifth  occasion  it  will  be 
found  to  draw  less  blood.  As  a  rule,  the  relief  afforded 
by  the  leech  is  assisted  by  the  subsequent  haemorrhage. 
In  many  cases  severe,  and  only  to  be  stanched  by  the  ap- 
plication of  vinegar,  nitrate  of  silver,  hot  wire,  or  a  hot 
solution  of  alum.    It  can  be  applied  anywhere,  even  in 


invented  partly  to  meet  those  not  uncommon  cases  when 
the  patient,  usually  a  man,  declared  he  would  die,  and 
went  off  into  a  faint  if  touched  by  the  live  leech  ;  partly 
because  the  amount  of  blood  abstracted  could  be  thns 
precisely  measured,  and  partly  because  the  leech  -  bites 
have  sometimes  become  inflamed  through  the  leeches 
employed  being  unhealthy.  It  is  not  a  good  insirument, 
and  is,  as  we  say,  not  used  now.  There  is  a  specimen 
to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
among  the  "Surgical  Instrument  Series.*'  When  it 
was  presented,  about  1876,  none  of  the  council  oould 
guess  what  it  was  or  what  it  was  meant  for,  nntU  ao 
old  country  doctor  was  found  to  explain. 
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the  mouth/when,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  its  being  swal- 
lowed, a  leech-glass  is  used,  with  a  glass  piston  to  push 
the  leech  up,  and  in  some  countries — notably  China— a 
piece  of  bamboo.  If,  notwithstanding  these  precautions, 
a  mishap  should  occur,  instant  relief  will  be  afforded  by 
a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  or  a  glassful  or  two 
of  wine. 

There  is  an  ingenious  instrument  known  as  the  artifi- 
cial leech,  once  occasionally  uscu,  but  now  scarcely  ever 
met  with.  It  consists  of  a  small  sharp  steel  cylinder 
worked  by  a  spring,  with  which  a  circular  incision  is 
made,  and  with  an  interior  glass  cylinder,  capable  of 
being  exhausted  by  a  piston  worked  by  a  screw.     It  was 


Almost  the  only  specimens  in  use  in  England  come 
from  Buda-Pesth  and  Turkey,  and  journeying  to  Ham- 
burg,  are  known  as  the  speckled  Hamburg.  They  oome 
also  from  Poland  and  Ukraine,  from  Wallachia,  Russia, 
Egypt  and  Algeria,  whence  they  go  to  the  foreign  hospi- 
tals, where  they  are  still  very  popular,  but  more  espe- 
cially so  with  the  general  practitioner  of  (Germany  and 
Austria.  In  the  French  trade  the  Bordeaux  leech  is 
preferred. 

In  England  there  is  a  less  powerful  species  commonly 
found,  though  now  never  used.  It  is  known  as  the 
horse-leech,  from  its  habit  of  attacking  the  memfaraneB 
lining  the  mouths  and  nostrils  of  animals  drinking  at  the 
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the  pools  it  liannts.  It  is  in  its  way  venomous,  and,  when 
applied  to  the  human  subject,  inflammation,  leading  to 
erysipelas,  has  been  known  to  follow  its  bite.  There 
must  be  something  in  English  waters  imfavorable  to  the 
growth  and  cultuie  of  the  parasite,  for  not  only  is  the 
indigenous  leech  useless,  and  indeed  harmful,  but  the 
foreign  specimens,  which  efforts  have  been  made  to  accli- 
matize in  England,  have  never  come  to  any  good. 

The  largest  leech  establishment  in  the  .world  is 
situate,  we  are  told,  near  Newtown,  on  Long  Island, 
where  thirteen  acres  are  covered  with  reservoirs.  They 
have  bottoms  of  clay  and  margins  of  peat,  on  which 
the  leeches,  considered  by  old  writers  to  be  viviparous 
until  *the  phenomenon  of  the  cocoon  was  observed, 
deposit  their  cocoons  from  July  onward.  The  time 
between  the  deposition  of  the  ova  and  hatching  is 
estimated  at  from  twenty-five  to  forty  days,  and  then 
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begins  that  long  warfare  against  the  musk-rat,  water- 
Bhrew  and  water-rat,  their  chief  enemies,  that  apparently 
play  havoc  with  them,  since,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense numbers  bred,  immense  numbers  are  imported. 
Their  food  is  at  first  the  microscopic  organisms  found 
in  the  water,  and  later,  when  the  mouths  develop,  the 
larvsB  of  insects.  Not  till  they  are  full  grown  are  they 
fed  regularly,  by  the  suspension  every  six  months  in  the 
water  of  linen  bags  of  fresh  blood.  Digestion  is  with 
them  so  slow  that  even  this  periodic  feeding  is,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  more  than  enough,  and  in  the 
English  trade  they  are  much  preferred  unfed.  The  age 
at  which  they  come  to  us  is  variously  stated  at  from 
twelve  months  to  three  years,  between  which  times  it  may 
be  taken  broadly  they  are  at  their  liveliest.  They  are 
best  kept  in  vessels  of  earth  or  glass,  half  full  of  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  rusty  nail  or  a  few  pebbles,  as  an 
assistance  to  shedding  the  coat,  and  tightly  covered  with 
linen  gauze  to  prevent  them  from  straying.  Loose  turf 
or  wet  moss  is  also  employed  in  an  arrangement  known 
as  the  French  domestic  march,  more  especially  for  trans- 
portation. 

There  are  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  leeches  an- 
nually imported  into  England  alone,  of  the  majority  of 
which  the  career  and  application  remain  something  of  a 
mystery.  The  loss  by  death  can  scarcely  be  more  than 
ten  per  cent.,  and  though  in  an  average  assembly  there 
^11  probably  m^i  be  one  present  who  has  ever  expe- 
perionced  a  leech's  bite,  they  are  certainly  all  used,  and 


used  medicinally.  Numbers  of  them  go  to  the  hospitals, 
but  even  there  their  employment  is  so  small  that  in  all 
London  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  will  account  for  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  importation.  Dr.  Hare,  in  a  recent 
lecture  entitled  ''Good  Bemedies  out  of  Fashion,'*  pub- 
lishes some  interesting  statistics  which  place  in  the  dear- 
est light  the  modern  disuse  of  the  leech.  At  St  George's 
Hospital  in  1832,  the  numbers  reached  21,800 ;  19,600  in 
1842  ;  4,050  in  1852 ;  and  in  1882,  754.  At  UniTorsitj  Col- 
lege Hospital  they  were  8,000  in  1852,  and  400  in  1882.  At 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  184SS,  21,000  ;  1852,  12.000  ;  and 

1882,  800.  At  St.  Bartholomew's  in  1882,  no  fewer  than 
97,000  were  prescribed  ;  in  1842,  48,100  ;  and  1882  (with 
a  somewhat  larger  number  of  beds),  only  1,700.  And 
all  this,  adds  Dr.  Hare,  notwithstanding  that  the  popula- 
tion of  London  has  enormously  augmented,  that  the 
beds  in  the  hospitals  have  been  very  largely  increased  in 
number,  and  that  the  general  business  of  the  chemist 
has  greatly  extended.  In  addition  to  these  statistics  we 
have  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  London  firms  we 
have  referred  to  with  the  numbers  that  in  the  last 
forty  years  have  passed  through  their  hands.  They 
are  as  follows  :  in  1842,  795,000 ;  in  1852,  290,000  ;  in 
1862,  275,000  ;  in  187«,  157,000 ;  in  1882,  191,000  ;  and  in 

1883,  172,000.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that, 
outside  of  the  hospital,  there  is  a  vast  quantity  unac- 
counted for.  They  must  be  lying  away  among  the  herbal- 
ists, apothecaries,  chemists,  and  surgeons  of  tke  country 
towns,  in  use  among  the  poor  ;  for  the  well-to-do,  whoe^ 
tastes  are  consulted,  will  no  longer  tolieiiBte  them. 

There  is  probably  no  one  enthusisBtie  «iioii^  oyer  an 
ancient  system  to  advocate  a  lecup^enoe  to  tbe  old,  in- 
discriminate blood-letting  ;  but  there  are  oertainlj  many 
medical  men,  and  those  not  altogether  of  the  old  school, 
who  are  inclined  to  look  with  more  faror  npon  bleeding 
in  some  of  its  forms  than  has  of  late  been  usual,  and  who 
find  in  it  one  of  the  most  potent  means  of  combating 
some  of  the  most  serious  conditions  met  with  in  their 
daily  practice.  There  are  many  now  living,  as  we  have 
said,  who  can  remember  when  it  was  common  for  them 
to  be  bled  year  after  year  to  considerable  amounts  ;  and 
not  only  did  no  harm  follow,  but  after  the  blood-lettings 
they  declare  that  they  would  feel  better,  be  stronger,  and 
work  better  than  before.  It  is  not  safe,  therefore,  re- 
marks Dr.  Hare,  to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disuse 
of  bleeding  in  its  various  forms  has  been  the  result  of 
philosophically  observed  and  well-ascertained  proofs  of 
its  injuriousness.  The  change  of  practice  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  causes  far  less  creditable — to  that  oscillation 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  which  is  to  be  observed  in 
medicine  as  in  all  other  professions.  And  now  there  are 
signs  of  the  return  of  the  balance,  in  an  increased  sale  of 
the  leech  and  in  its  more  frequent  application  in  daily 
pi'actice  to  cases  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  that  general 
plethoric  condition  for  which,  among  Uie  overfed  classes, 
the  doctors,  while  fully  recognizing  its  existence,  have 
not  yet  designed  a  comprehensive  title.  Perhaps,  too,  in 
these  days  of  hard-worked  schoolchildren  and  conse- 
quent cerebral  affections,  we  may  see  the  leech  more  con- 
fidently prescribed  in  place  of  that  eternal  bromide  of 
potassium  with  which  the  sleepless  and  head-bound  un- 
dergraduate is  so  familiar  about  the  time  of  his  tripos. 

The  use  of  the  leech  is  much  more  common  abroad 
than  with  us,  and  more  especially  in  France  and  Spaio, 
where  the  climate  lends  itself  more  to  the  application. 
The  foreign  apothecary  keeps  a  largei  quantity  in  stock, 
and  few  of  them  are  without  their  four  or  five  hundred 
where  our  countrymen  limit  themselves  to  five-and- 
twenty.    Leeches  were   already  going   out   of  foshioD 
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when,  in  1870,  blood-letting  received  a  severe  shook 
from  the  death  of  Count  Cavonr,  whose  end  was  hastened 
hj  its  injndicions  use ;  but  his  death  threw  additional 
discredit  on  the  practice  in  Europe,  and  since  that  year 
the  sale  has  declined  more  rapidlj  than  in  the  twenty 
previous.  Poultices  and  fomentations  have  taken  their 
place,  because  they  are  generally  found  sufficient,  and 
are  certaiDly  in  every  respect  handier ;  but  we  imagine 
with  the  result  that  nowadays  the  patient  is  longer  under 
the  doctor's  hands  than  he  used  to  be.  We  have  been 
told,  not,  as  ;tnay  be  guessed,  by  a  meiaber  of  the  profes- 
noD,  that  the  greater  populaz^.of  the  lotion  over  the 
leech  is  to  a  oertaia  extent  due  to  the  &ct  that  the 
smaller  practitioners  have  found  they  can  make  more  out 
of  the  former  than  the  latter ;  but  as  on  inquiry  it  ap- 
peaBS  that  those  against  whom  this  charge  (if  it  be  a 
charge)  is  brought,  as  a  rule,  dispense  their  own  medi- 
cines, and  can  make  as  much  if  they  please  out  of  leeches 
as  out  of  lotions,  this  explanation  scarcely  holds  good. 
It  is  more  likely  that  they  find  that  the  idea  of  bleeding 
and  biting  frightens  their  patients.  Still  it  is  true  that 
in  many  cases—for  instance,  those  of  accident — ^the  relief 
given  by  the  leech  is  speedier  than  that  afforded  by  the 
lotion ;  and  we  have  ourselves  seen  a  black  eye  visibly 
lose  its  suffused  aspect  under  the  leech's  bite,  and  a  knee 
Bwollen  by  a  cricket-baU  subside  like  the  ocean  after  a 
itoirm.  With  a  courageous  patient,  who  is  not  particular 
as  to  the  zneans  so  long  as  he  aixivee  at  the  result,  those 
instances  axe  likely  to  be  lively  aiyumente ;  and  more 
especially  with  man  whose  time  is  emphatically  money^ 
or  with  those  who  desire  to  euze  their  la^tenees  <|uickly 
for  another  match,  and  find  themselves  tied  to  bed 
and  the  iret  compress  instead. 

That  every  shepherd  knows  his  she^  is  aocejpted  as  a 
fa<^  \yj  even  the  most  observant,  to  whom  the  different 
members  of  the  flock  look  precisely  alike ;  and  as  a  fact 
we  are  also  bound  to  accept  the  statement  that  among 
leeches  there  is  individuality  ;  even,  as  it  was  pointedly 
put  to  us,  as  great  a  distinction  between  many  of  them 
as  between  oifrselves  and  the  Claimant  To  look  at  them 
as  they  lie  in  the  shallow  earthenware  vessels,  waving 
and  diving,  crawling  and  stretching,  they  look  as  much 
alike  as  no  doubt  we  do  to  the  superior  beings  who  per- 
haps occasionally  amuse  themselves  by  watching  our 
trivial  antics  from  the  fixed  stars ;  but  to  the  fine  and 
penetrating  eye,  we  are  assured,  and  we  believe,  there  is 
a  mannerism  and  an  air  about  each  that,  apart  from  the 
speckles  on  the  belly,  mark  them  out  for  notice  and 
even  affection.  And  that  that  mannerism  and  air  spring, 
as  all  do,  from  certain  internal  qualities  which  are  well 
capable  of  definition  and  of  touch,  is  surely  proved  by 
the  instance  known  to  us  of  the  old  lady  who  for  ten 
years  kept  a  specimen  in  a  bottle,  and  for  ten  years 
lavished  on  it  all  the  care  and  caresses  that  with  other 
old  ladies  are  usually  wasted  on  a  parrot  or  a  poodle. 
There  was  a  history  attached  to  this  leecb,  the  oldest  of 
which  there  is'  any  record,  almost  a  romance,  at  which, 
during  a  long  intercourse,  we  made  many  efforts  to  ar- 
xiTe  ;  but  a  certain  marked  tendency  to  tearfulness  and 
choke  on  bringing  the  subject  uppermost,  even  in  the 
most  delicate  fashion,  effectually  deterred  us  from  learn- 
ing the  truth,  nor  shall  we  now  ever*  learn  it.  But  on 
two  several  occasions  were  we  furnished  with  an  expla- 
nation of  this  leech  phantasy— ^ne  from  the  mouth  of  a 
friend,  and  one  from  the  mouth  of  a  foe — which  expla- 
nations still  stand  astride  in  our  mind,  planted  like  a 
colossus  on  a  double  basis  ;  one,  that  the  parasite  had, 
in  an  hour  of  supreme  physical  danger,  with  noble  self- 
denial  ^  company  witii  others  who  did  not  suryiye) 


gorged  himself  on  her  person,  and  so  saved  her  life; 
the  other,  that,  rashly  applied  at  the  very  moment  wheoi' 
more  blood  was  wanted  than  could  be  spared,  he  had 
drunk  at  the  fotmtain-head  of  her  late  husband's  exist- 
ence, and,  being  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  good 
man*s  back,  had  killed  him.  In  either  case,  both  friend 
and  foe  agreed,  she  kept  and  fed  him  out  of  gratitudSri 


KEOENT  PROGBESS  IN  SCIENOE. 

Av  exploring  expedition  to  Alaska,  provided  by  the  New  Tork. 
TivM8y  left  the  United  States  in  June,  under  the  leadership  of 
Lieutenant  Fred'eriok  Sohwatlca,  who  has  won  lenown  as  an  arotie 
traveler.  The  object  of  this  expedition  is  the  exploration  of  the 
almost  unknown  St  Elias  Alps,  stretohing  for  nearly  three  hun^ 
dred  miles  in  Southern  Alaska  and  terminated  at  its  northern  end 
by  Mount  St.  Elias,  the  highest  peak  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. It  is  hoped  to  make  the  ascent  ot  this  peak,  and  of  others 
in  its  neighborhood,  but  the  mere  strife  for  glory  in  such  an. 
achievement  will  be  subordinated  to  more  practical  worlc  Lieu- 
tenant SchwatlLa  is  accompanied  bv  Professor  William  Libbey, 
Jr.,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  in  Princeton  College,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Ouyot,  and  has  had  much  experience  in 
mountain  climbing,  hypsometry  and  allied  studies.  All  depart- 
ments of  scientific  inye&tigation  will  be  kept  in  view,  but  the  vast 
glaciers  of  the  region  will  receive  especial  attention.  Such  eco- 
nomic matters  as  timber,  agriculture,  furs,  etc.,  will  also  be  ex- 
amined in  the  wooded  region  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  and  .the 
full  record  and  results  of  the  research  will  be  published.  The  ex- 
pedition hopes  to  return  safely  before  Winter  begins. 

Chalk  has  hitherto  been  believed  to  be  a  deep-sea  formation 
onlv,  made  up  of  fine  mud  at  great  depths.  Becent  observations 
bv  Mr.  J.  Walther,  however,  show  an  exception  to  this  in  certain 
onalk-seoreting  seiCweeds  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  must  of 
course,  live  in  shallow  water,  where  light  mav  reach  tkem.  Cer- 
tain species  of  JMhothomnia  tn  the  Gulf  of  Kaples  grew  luxuri- 
antly at  a  depth  of  one  to  three  hundred  feet  below  the  suriace. 
These  seaweeds  oontaUi  onlv  six  or  seven  per  oeat  eC  organic 
maftor,  nearly  their  entire  substance  consisting  of  mineral  matter, 
chiefly  carbonate  of  lime.  They  reach  the  size  of  one's  fist,  and  do 
not  change  their  form  at  death,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  de- 
oayable  tissue,  and  living  plants  grow  upon  the  crowns  of  their 
dead  predecessors,  so  building  up  beds  oi  layer  upon  layer.  The 
organic  structure  of  the  lower  mers  disappears  gradually,  and 
what  was  at  first  a  doeelv  paokea  bed  of  plant-heads  becomes  a 
stratum  of  structureless  chalk.  This  transformation  is  explained 
by  the*fact  that  the  trifie  of  organic  matter  remaining  after  death 
and  decay  is  slowly  oxidized,  producing  carbonic  matter,  which 
had  obliterated,  by  Its  dissolving  action  in  the  surrounding  or  per- 
colating seawater,  all  evidences  of  structure. 

A  LAW  has  been  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  for  the  re- 

Eildtion  and  control  of  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine.  The 
w  requires  the  registration  of  all  practitioners,  with  the  evidence 
of  proper  qualifications  afforded  bv  a  diploma  from  some  legally 
incorporated  college,  or  a  certificate  from  an  incorporated  veteri- 
nary society.  As  New  York  was  the  first  State  to  establish  veteri- 
nary schools  and  a  State  Society,  so  she  has  been  the  first  to  recog- 
nize and  protect  this  important  profession,  and  to  encourage  its 
members  to  make  themselves  proficient. 
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• 

"  If  your  father  gives  you  five  apples  and  your  brother  gives 
you  three,  how  many  havelyou  ?"  Johnnie :  "  I  guess  enough  for 
one  day.'* 

"  Step  this  way,  if  you  please,  ladies,**  said  the  gracious  floor- 
walker, as  he  led  off  with  a  majestic  wave  of  his  hand.  •  We  are 
sorry,"  said  a  lady,  "  but  we  never  learned  to  step  that  way." 

Jones,  who  had  been  fishing  all  day  and  had  caught  two  small 
fishes,  was,  on  his  return,  thus  accosted  by  Smith :  "  Well,  what 
luck  have  you  had  ?*'  **  Oh,  pretty  fair  I"  said  Jones.  "  I  caught  a 
hundred  or  two" 

An  old  bachelor  having  fallen  in  love  behaved  in  a  ridicu.ous 
manner,  but  a  lady  excused  his  infatuation  by  saying :  "  It  is  with 
old  bachelors  as  witlf  old  wood ;  it  is  hard  to  get  them  kindled, 
but  when  they  do  take  flame,  they  bum  prodigiously." 

"  Who  is  that  man  applauding  so  vociferously  near  the  front  V* 
asked  a  friend  of  a  theaxrical  manager  on  the  flrst  production  of  a 
play  in  a  provincial  theatre.  "  That  long-haired  man  with  a  light- 
colored  coat  ?**  "  Yes."    "  He— he*s  the  author  of  the  play." 

While  escorting  a  lady  to  her  home,  a  popular  doctor  at- 
tempted to  relieve  her  cough  and  sore'  throat  by  giving  her  a 
cough  lozenge.  He  told  her  to  allow  it  to  dissolve  gradually  in 
her  mouth.  No  relief  was  experienced ;  and  the  doctor  felt  quite 
chagrined  the  next  day  when  the  lady  sent  him  a  coat-button, 
with  a  note  saying  that  he  must  have  given  her  the  wrong  kind 
of  lozenge,  and  that  he  himself  might  need  the  one  that,  she 
inclosed. 
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'rt I li  GREAT  FISHING-GROUND,  and  m  INTERNATIONAL  QUESTIONS. 


As  VHE  Fishing  Question  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
att^tton  JQst  now,  it  is  a  good  opportunity  to  give  our 
people  some  idea  of  the  position  and  nature  of  the 
(^reat  fishing-grounds,  as  well  as  some  of  the  interna- 
ti^mal  questions  that  have  led  up  to  the  present  state 
of  affairs. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  or  map  will  at  once  give  the 
position  in  the  Atlantic  of  these  grounds,  and  their 
ralatave  position  to  the  United  States  and  the  colonies 
of  England  and  France. 

The  Canadian  fishing-grounds  in  the  North  Atlantic 
comprise  the  coast  and  banks  of  the  Provinces  of  Noya 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  New- 
foundland and  its.**  Grand  Bank";  the  richest  fishing- 
grounds  in  the  world,  in  all  about  3,500  miles  of  sea- 
coast,  abounding  in  fish  of  great  commercial  value. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  regard  them  as  being  abundant 
and  important  for  domestic  use,  or  in  their  much  larger 
import  as  a  valuable  resource,  capable  of  ever-increasing 
development  and  limitless  reproduction,  employing  an 
an^ount  of  capital  reckoned  by  many  millions  of  dollars, 
and  engaging  the  labor 'of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pearsons  ;  encouraging  maritime  pursuits,  fostering  com- 
mercial marine,  promoting  foreign  trade,  keeping  always 
and  productively  in  active  training  an  independent- 
spirited  class  of  seafaring  men,  the  teeming  waters  of 
the  British- American  possessions  present  to  our  view  a 
national  property  richer  than  any  moneyed  estimation 
could  express ;  for  the  Canadiau  fisheries  are  the  richest 
and  most  profitable  in  the  world. 

The  sea  fisheries  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  extend 
over  a  succession  of  shoals  stretching  in  a  more  or  less 
broken  chain  from  the  shores  of  Labrador  on  the  north 
to  New  England  on  the  south  ;  but  those  of  the  *'  Banks  " 
of  Newfoundland  are  best  known  and  most  important. 
Newfoundland  is  itself  the  oldest  colony  of  England. 

From  the  days  of  the  Oabots  its  waters  have  been 
famous  for  their  enormous  yield  of  fish.  There  is  said  to 
be  in  the  Public  Library  of  Venice  an  ancient  map,  con- 
structed by  Andria  Bianco,  in  1436,  which  ascribes  the 
discovery  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Northmen,  early  in  the 
tenth  century  J  but  when  the  sturdy  old  navigator,  John 
Cabot,  then  in  the  service  of  England,  first  came  in  sight 
of  its  rugged  shores,  on  the  24th  of  June«  1497,  its  exist- 
ence, if  ever  known,  had  been  long  forgotten.  Cabot 
christened  the  whole  of  the  northeast  coast  of  America 
"New-found  Land,"  but  the  designation  is  now  re- 
stricted to  the  large  island  which  bears  that  name. 

When  the  daring  sailor,  on  his  return  to  England,  re- 
ported the  marvelous  quantities  of  fish  which  he  had  en- 
countered off  the  coast  of  the  recently  discovered  country, 
numerous  private  adventurers — English,  French,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese — fitted  out  vessels  and  sailed  for  the  new 
fishing-grounds.  Within  twenty  years,  upward  of  fifty 
ships  were  regularly  employed  in  the  fishing-trade  ho- 
tween  Europe  and  the  New  World.  In  1577  the  number 
of  vessels  had  increased  to  350 ;  and  England  and  France 
had  established  colonies  of  fishermen  on  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  neighboring  islands.  Spain  and 
Portugal,  surcharged  with  the  gold  that  had  been  poured 
into  their  coffers  by  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Pern, 
found  the  accumulatiou  of  wealth  by  such  a  means  too 
slow  and  too  laborious,  and  soon  quietly  withdrew  from 
the  fishing-grounds.  England  and  France  ihen  laid  ex->' 
elusive  cl^ii^  t^  the  industij.     The  Frenol;  a^  first  took 


the  lead  in  the  enterprise,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
following  the  flag  of  France  was  the  banner  most  often 
seen  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

Disputes  and  bloodshed  often  occurred  between  the 
fishermen  of  the  two  nations.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  Nev  Eng- 
land began  to  realize  the  value  of  the  great  fisheries,  and 
made  their  appearance  upon  the  fishing-grounds.  Then 
commenced  a  long  triangular  strife  for  the  mastery  of 
the  Newfoundland  Banks.  France  attempted  to  drive 
away  both  of  her  rivals,  and  French  shipsof-war  were 
instructed  to  seize  all  vessels  not  carrying  the  flag  of 
Franco  found  in  the  fishing  waters  ;  while  the  Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia,  then  a  French  colony,  officially  informed 
the  Executive  of  Massachusetts  that  he  would  capture 
any  American  vessel  found  fishing  east  of  the  Kennebec 
Kiver,  in  Maine. 

Encounters  were  frequent  and  bloody,  but  no  one  of 
the  nations  succeeded  in  driving  its  rivals  from  the 
fieUL 

France,  however,  maintained  the  ascendency  as  regards 
numbers,  and  in  1744  employed  560  ships  and  27,500  men 
in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  caught  annually 
1,000,246  quintals  (hundredweights)  of  fish.  The  Ameri- 
cans and  English,  combined,  sioaroely  equaled  one-third 
of  those  numbers  in  either  ships  or  men.  The  British 
fishermen  were  fast  -decreasing  in  numbers,  when  Parlia- 
ment came  to  their  rescue.  The  former  had  found  them- 
felves  unable  to  compete  with  their  brothers  of  France, 
and  special  laws  were  passed  by  the  British  Parliament 
prohibiting' the  French  from  landing  their  fish  in  English 
markets,  while  the  taxes  imposed  upon  those  brought 
home  by  their  own  fishermen  were  remitted. 

To  increase  still  further  the  demand  for  fish,  a  siuioiis 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which  provided  : 

*'  That  as  well  for  the  maintenance  of  shipping,  and  Che  In- 
crease of  fishermen,  as  for  the  sparing  of  the  freeh  vituai  of  the 
realm,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  eat  flesh  on  WedneadaTs  and 
Saturdays,  unless  under  the  forfeiture  of  £3  for  each  •ffense,  ex- 
cepting in  oases  of  sickness  and  Ihoso  of  special  lioenses  to  bo 
obtained." 

To  obtain  these  licenses,  princes  were  required  to  pay 
about  ten  dollars,  peers  of  the  realm  about  six  dollars, 
knights  andibaronets  about  three  dollars,  and  commoners 
about  one  dollar  and  a  half.  No  one,  not  even  xx>yaltT 
itself,  was  granted  such  a  license  on  both  of  the  pro- 
hibited days. 

A  license  to  eat  meat  on  *^  fish  days "  is  too  great  a 
curiosity  in  our  time  to  be  omitted.  We  oopj»  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers,  one  granted  in  the  reiga  of  King 
James  L  of  England.    It  runs  as  follows : 

**  Whereas,  Mr.  Richard  Toung,  of  Okeboume,  8t,  0«org«,  in 
the  Ck>untye  of  Wiltes,  Esquire^  is  a  Gent,  of  good  age»  sabjeet  to 
many  sicknesses,  diverse  infirmities,  and  in  bodye  of  m  very  weak 
constitution  and  hath  with  him  in  his  hoose  his  mother,  Mrla.  Ann 
Toung,  widowe,  a  Gent,  of  great  ago  (above  four  soore)  very 
sicklye,  feeble,  and  subject  to  diuerse  maladies,  and  having  sChars 
in  his  house  sick,  and  having  long  bine,  by  whom  flsh^  by  reason 
theire  age,  sicknesses,  and  diuerse  infirmities,  is  judged  by  the 
skilful  (as  I  am  informed)  to  be  very  hurtfull  to  their  bodies,  and 
likelye  to  breede  and  bring  diuerse  diseases  and  sicknesses  spoti 
them :  They  therefore  haue  requeste  me,  theiro  minister,  the  pro- 
mises considered,  to  give  and  grant  them  license,  this  time  of 
Lent,  to  cate  flesh,  for  the  l>etter  avoidinge  of  siokneases  and 
diseases  which,  by  their  abeteyning  fro  flesh,  might  grows  uppon 
them :  Kqow  ye,  therefore,  that  I,  Adam  Blytha,  Mr.  Of  Arts  and 
of  pkebourne  foresaid,  Yiooar,  duelye  coi^siderijig  this  theire  so 
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lawf an  request,  and  tendering  the  helth  and  wellfare  of  the  said 
Mr.  Blohard  Toang  and  Mris.  Ann  Young,  his  naturall  and  aged 
mother,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  do  give  and 
grant  to  the  said  Hr.  Blchard  Young  and  Mris.  Ann  Young  and  to 
ffonre  persons  more,  leave,  power,  and  license  (so  far  as  in  me 
lieth,  and  by  lawe  safely  I  may  without  danger,  and  no  further)  to 
dresse  or  cause  to  be  dressed,  for  them  to  eate,  flesh  this  time  of 
Lent  nowe  following,  prohibitlnge  nuer  the  lesse,  and  by  this 
grant  forbidding  them,  all  manner  of  shamble  meates  whatso- 
ever. In  witness  whereof,  to  this  present  license  I  have  put  to 
my  hand  and  scale.  Dated  and  given  at  my  house  in  Oke- 
boume  aforesaid,  flebruary  this  xiiithe  1618. 

"  By  me,  Adam  Blythe,  the  Viocar  ibid." 

Later  on,  still  more  severe  penalties  were  imposed 
upon  persons  convicted  of  breaking  the  "  fish  law."  In 
addition  to  the  fine  of  three  pounds,  imprisonment  was 
inflicted  for  the  first  offense,  and  for  each  repetition  both 
the  fine  and  the  term  of  imprisonment  were  doubled. 
Other  *'  fish  days  "  were  also  created,  so  that  by  the  laws 
of  England  there  were  at  one  period  153  days  in  the 
year  on  which  the  British  subjects  were  required  to 
abstain  from  flesh  and  to  eat  fish. 

The  result  of  these  laws  was  soon  apparent.  The 
number  of  French  vessels  began  to  diminish,  while  that 
of  England  rapidly  increased.  American  vessels  also 
became  more  numerous  on  the  fishing-banks,  and  Ameri- 
can fishermen  joined  cause  with  England  against  their 
common  enemy.  The  French  fishermen  continued 
rapidly  to  decrease,  and  almost  disappeared  from  the 
Newfoundland  waters  for  a  period;  and  a  fieet  was 
equipped  at  Boston  for  the  destruction  of  French  fish- 
ing-towns on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  expedition 
was  to  have  been  composed  of  both  English  and  Ameri- 
can vessels,  but  the  English  ships  failed  to  arrive  and 
the  plan  was  abandoned.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713,  England  virtually  obtained  a  hionopoly  of  the 
great  fishing- grounds  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  since 
that  time  she  has  constantly  maintained  her  supremacy. 

Yet  other  nations  —  the  United  States,  France  and 
Canada— have  by  no  means  neglected  the  industry.  We 
have  not  the  figures  at  hand  for  more  recent  years  ;  but, 
in  1882,  Canada  alone,  in  her  sea  and  inland  fisheries, 
employed  50,000  men,  and  the  products  of  their  labor 
amounted  to  $17,600,000,  a  sum  equal  to  $350  for  each 
fisherman.  The  statistics  of  the  United  States  for  the 
same  year  show  the  regular  employment  of  132,000  men, 
who  took  from  the  sea  during  that  year  $44,500,000 
worth  of  fish.  The  majority  of  our  countrymen,  however, 
who  go  to  make  up  this  estimate,  were  employed  on 
waters  south  of  Nova  Scotia,  ^hile  the  larger  portion  of 
the  113,000  Englishmen  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry 
are  to  be  found  on  the  great  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  its  adjacent  coasts. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  dimate  the  Canadian  fisheries  can  be  worked  only 
about  seven  months  in  the  year,  from  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  end  of  October,  so  that  the  Canadian  fisher- 
men earn  in  seven  months  thirteen  dollars  more  than 
the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  who  work  from 
January  to  December. 

As  to  the  quieetion  of  the  possible  exhaustion  of  the 
fisheries  by  their  greater  development  or  by  allowing  the 
fishermen  of  the  United  States  to  fish  in  Canadian  waters, 
it  is  simply  imx>ossible  to  exhaust  them,  or  even  appre- 
ciably to  lessen  their  numbers,  by  the  means  of  fishing 
now  in  use,  and  as  long  as  the  fishermen  are  content  to 
fish  them  from  their  feeding-grounds.  For  800  years 
fishing  in  the  Gulif  of  St.  Lawrence  has  been  going  on 
without  diminishing  the  supply  of  fish,  and  millions  are 
every  year  addfid  to  the  xnillions  caught  belore^.' 


The  life  of  the  sea-fisherman  is,  indeed,  a  perilous  one. 
Every  year  the  long  list  of  fishing-vessels  that  have  put 
to  sea  never  to  return  is  increased  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
nearly  every  family  in  the  little  fishing-villages  along  the 
shores  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  even  in  some  of  the  towns  on  our  own 
coast  of  New  England,  has  lost  one  or  more  of  its  mem- 
bers on  the  fishing-grounds. 

The  phases  of  the  weather  constitute  about  the  only 
change  in  life  on  the  sea  fisheries.  The  Great  Bank  of 
Newfoundland  is  itself  nearly  six  hundred  miles  long  by 
two  hundred  miles  in  width,  and  the  depth  of  water 
varies  from  twenty-five  to  ninety-five  fathoms. 

Vessels  often  stay  for  months  far  out  of  sight  of  land 
without  going  into  port,  and  during  all  this  time  they 
regard  themselves  as  fortunate  if  the  fog  permits  them 
to  obtain  a  single  glimpse  of  the  sun.  Naturally  it  makes 
little  difference  in  such  weather  whether  the  work  is 
done  by  day  or  night,  so  long  as  the  fish  bite,  and  no 
thought  is  given  to  the  flight  of  time. 

Sometimes  vessels  return  to  port,  after  a  long  stay  oh 
the  fishing-banks,  and  find  they  have  gained  or  lost  a 
week  or  more  during  the  fog  and  rush  of  the  fishing 
season,  when  no  account  was  kept  of  the  days  or 
nights. 

Indeed,  a  fair  day  or  **  weather-breeder"  on  the  New- 
foundland Banks  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  the  fisher- 
men than  the  densest  fog,  for  it  is  a  sure  precursor  of 
the  terrible  "  northeasters  "  which  create  a  heavy  sea  on 
the  shoals,  and  often  cause  the  loss  of  vessels  with  all  on 
board.  When  such  gales  occur  the  only  safety  of  the 
fisherman  lies  in  keeping  his  vessel  away  from  the  rocky 
shores,  against  which  ^mense  waves  dash  and  break 
with  terrific  fury.  Any  defect  of  the  compass,  or  mis- 
take in  the  captain's  "reckoning,"  may  lead  to  the 
wrecking  of  the  boat  and  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  all 
the  crew. 

Marvelous  tales  are  told  by  the  fishermen  of  miracu- 
lous escapes  from  sudden  death,  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, may  well  be  taken  **  with  a  grain  of  salt"  A  story 
was  told  us  by  a  fisherman  of  St  John's,  of  the  wrecking 
of  a  vessel  near  the  Magdalen  Islands  in  one  of  the  vio- 
lent northeast  storms.  They  were  ''running  " before  the 
wind  in  imagined  security  in  a  dense  fog,  when  their  ves- 
sel was  suddenly  dashed  upon  the  rocks.  Only  one  of 
the  crew  was  saved  from  a  watery  grave.  He  managed  to 
cling  to  a  huge  rock  until  the  storm  had  abated,  only  to 
find  himself  fax  from  land  and  destitute  of  every  means 
of  sustenance^  save  a  hook  and  line.  With  these  he 
caught  what  fish  he  could,  and  succeeded  in  sustaining 
life  for  three  weeks,  when  he  was  fortunately  rescued 
from  his  perilous  position. 

The  changes  in  the  migration  of  fish  may  be  due  to  the 
temperature,  to  the  currents,  or  to  the  disappearance  of 
food  to  the  cod  and  other  fish.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  fish  are  erratic  in  their  habits,  and  that  they 
are  plentiful  to-day  in  localities  where  they  had  not  been 
seen  for  many  years.  The  law  of  nature  by  which  cli- 
matic conditions  render  portions  of  the  world  fertile  and 
beautiful,  gives  to  the  dwellers  in  our  bleak  northern  cli- 
mates, as  compensation,  immense  fish  preserves;  the  great 
fishing  interests  being  dependent  on  the  Arctic  current 
as  the  farming  interest  is  on  the  rain  and  sunshine  which 
ripen  the  crops.  The  Arctic  seas  and  the  great  rivers 
proceeding  thence  are  swarming  with  minute  forms  of 
life,  constituting  in  many  places  a  living  mass — a  vast 
ocean  of  living  slime ;  and  the  all-pervading  life  which 
exists  there  affords  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  which 
has  so  often  presented  itself  to  thoisie  togaged  in  the  sea 
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fisheries,  whore  the  food  comeB  from  which  gives  sosie- 
nance  to  the  countless  millions  of  fish  which  swarm  in 
the  waters  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  and  in  the 
Dominion  and  United  States  waters.  It  is  computed 
that  while  the  cold  water  area  subtending  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  is  about  45,000  square  miles,  that  sub- 
tending the  British  American  shores  is  200,000  square 
miles ;  a  proof  of  the  superior  *yalue  of  the  British 
North  American  fisheries. 

The  capelin,  the  best  bait  that  has  ever  been  used  to 
catch  codfish,  is  a  small  fish  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
sardine,  which  swarms  into  the  bays  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland  ;  the  shoals  are  so  immense  "  that  a  man 
standing  on  shore  with  a  casting-net  will  often  fill  a  cart 
in  less  than  an  hour  ;  with  small  seines,  a  couple  of  men 
can  fill  a  smaU  boat  in  about  the  same  time." 

The  capelin  is  of  great  commercial  value.  It  does  not 
occur  much  south  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  never 
approaches  near  the  shores  of  New  England.  They 
also  swarm  about  the  Virgin  Bocks,  the  only  part  of 
the  Grand  Bank  above  water,  but  is,  notwithstanding, 
of  great  importance  to  New  England  fishermen.  On  the 
disappearance  of  capelin,  about  the  end  of  June,  the 
launoe,  the  herring,  the  mackerel,  the  squid,  the  smelt, 
the  clam,  eta,  are  used  as  bait. 

Immense  schools  of  squid  come  into  the  harbors  at 
certain*  seasons  of  the  year;  and  at  such  times  the 
population  of  the  place,  men,  women  and  children,  take 
to  their  boats  and  engage  in  the  profitable-  buafnesa  of 
capturing  bait 

The  cod  being  mostly  taken  by  hand- lines  and  set- 
lines,  the  cost  of  bait  is  great — ^being  estimated  sit  one- 


fourth  of  the  value  of  the  cod  taken — to  the  fishermen  of 
New  England.  With  the  view  of  decreasing  this  propor- 
tion, the  New  England  fisherman  is  compelled  to  buy  his 
bait  from  the  Canadians. 

Many  kinds  of  fish  are  caught  on  the  Banks,  but  the 
only  varieties  taken  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  import- 
ant to  commerce  are  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  haddock 
and  hake.  Of  these,  the  cod  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
and  most  plentiful  Its  flesh  is  easily  dried,  so  that  it 
may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  thus 
mtUiing  it  a  staple  article  of  commerce.  Every  part  of 
the  fish  is  valuable.  **  Ood-livor  oil  '*  is  a  weU-known 
medicine,  and  is  useful  in  the  arts ;  roes  are  salted  and 
used  for  bait  in  the  sardine  fisheries  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  bladder  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  kind  of  isinglass,  and  the  skin  and  fins  are  made  into 
glue  and  cement. 

Hake  are  similar  to  cod  in  appearance,  but  are  much 
larger,  coarser-grained  and  less  delicately  flavored.  Yast 
quantities  of  them  are  caught  on  the  Great  Banks,  and, 
in  fact,  in  all  waters  frequented  by  the  cod,  and  when 
their  long  ventral  fins  are  removed,  only  the  initiated 
are  enabled  to  distinguish  them  from  cod.  The  bones 
of  the  hake  are  much  larger  tiian  those  of  the  ood  ; 
but  since  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  putting  up 
"boneless  codfish,"  the  value  of  the  hake  has  been 
considerably  increased. 

Throughout  all  that  country  embracing  the  coasts  of 
Labrador,  Antioosti,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  Cape  Breton  Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  people  is  fish.  They  live  in  an  atoio- 
sphere  impregnated  with  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  etc. 
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For  Newfoundland,  St.  John's  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  fishermen.  Here  they  are  supplied  with  clothing, 
provisions,  fishing-tackle  and  bait.  Here,  too,  their  yes- 
sels  are  built  and  fitted  out ;  and  here  they  return  to 
prepare  their  fish  for  market. 

St.  John's  is  a  quaint  old  town,  at  the  foot  of  high, 
steep  hills.  The  harbor  is  a  wonderfully  picturesque 
one.  The  narrow  channel  which  leads  to  it  is  walled  in 
by  towering  vertical  clifGs  600  to  600  feet  high,  and  it  is 
no  unusual  sight  to  see  whole  fleets  of  fishing-vessels, 
with  their  endless  variety  of  "rigs,"  beating  in  through 
"the  Harrows,"  as  the  entrance  to  the  land-locked 
harbor  is  called.  Along  the  curved  shore  of  the  basin- 
like harb«r  runs  "  Water  Street,"  destitute  of  sidewalks, 
and  pouMsing  a  character  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is 
lined  wilk  dwelling-houses,  liquor  saloons  and  outfitting 
stores  for  fishermen  and  vessels.  No  obligation  seems 
to  hav«  b«en  laid  on  the  builders  to  place  their  tene- 
ments in  line,  so  one  constantly  comes  across  unexpected 
angles,  or  buildings  projecting  into  the  street  The 
people  ar«  apparently  utterly  devoid  of  architectural 
taste.  Every  one  has  copied  exactly  his  neighbor's  dwell- 
ing, and  there  is  seldom  a  higher  flight  of  imagination 
than  is  represented  by  a  door  and  a  window  on  the 
ground  floor,  with,  perhaps,  a  small  attic  above.  The 
town  has  a  fixed  population  of  about  30,000  souls  ;  but 
tibeir  number  is  more  than  doubled  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  merchants  of  the  place  usually 
combine  a  wholesale  with  a  retail  business ;  their  front 
windows  being  stocked  with  miscellaneous  articles  of 
merchandise,  while  the  rear  of  the  stores  contain  enor- 
mous quantities  of  cod, '  herring,  mackerel  and  hake, 
awaiting  only  the  arrival  of  the  ships  to  be  consigned  to 
some  port  of  Europe  or  the  United  States. 
'  Many  of  the  merchants  own  private  wharves,  project- 
ing into  the  harbor  from  the  rear  of  their  stores,  where 
their  own  ships  and  steamers  are  moored,  and  about 
which  there  is  always  an  amount  of  life  and  bustle,  quite 
in  contrast  with  the  sleepy  character  of  some  parts  of  the 
town.  Tet  the  general  appearance  of  St.  John's  is  no  in- 
dication of  its  real  character,  so  far  as  the  wealth  of  its 
people  is  concerned ;  for  large  fortunes  are  said-  to  be 
accumulated  there  in  remarkably  short  periods  of  time. 

During  the  Winter,  while  the  fishermen  are  awaiting 
in  idleness  the  return  of  the  fishing  season,  the  amount 
of  crime,  drunkenness  and  debauchery  to  be  met  with  in 
Bi  John's  is  startling  ;  yet  one  can  scarcely  find  fault 
with  the  conduct  of  men  who  lead  such  a  life  of  priva- 
tion and  hardship  during  the  Summer  months  of  the 
year. 

A  more  perilous  and  laborious  existence  than  that 
which  thousands  of  men  lead  on  the  Banks  during  the 
fishing  season  cannot  be  imagined.  Often  hundreds  of 
nules  from  land  at  anchor  in  rough  water,  and  constantly 
enveloped  in  fogs  and  mists  so  thick  that  one  end  of  the 
vessel  is  not  visible  from  the  other,  is  a  life  too  dreary 
to  be  comprehended  by  any  but  those  who  are  familiar 
with  ii 

Both  **  net  "  and  "  line  "  fishing  are  employed  by  the 
fishermen.  The  trawl-line  is  extensively  used,  and  often 
has  as  many  as  10,000  hooks  upon  it.  '*  It  ain't  the  lack 
of  fish  that  worries  us,"  said  a  sturdy  Newfoundlander, 
as  he  kindly  explained  the  manner  of  using  the  trawl- 
line  ;  **  but  it's  the  bait.  It  does  take  a  sight  of  bait  to 
set  a  line  proper.  Naow  here,  for  instance,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  a  coil  of  rope  three  or  four  feet  high,  **  there's 
a  medium  trawl ;  it's  a  cod-line  over  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  every  three  feet  is  a  cod-hook  fastened  to  it. 
Wal,  there's  about  three  or  four  thousand  hooks  to  bo 


baited  with  herring,  clams,  squid  or  what  we  kin  git  It 
takes  half  a  day  to  bait  the  trawl  alone,  and  as  fast  as  it's 
baited  we  coil  it  up  in  one  of  these  'ere  baskets.  Sinkers 
are  put  on  at  each  end,  and  cork  fioate,  and  when  tiie 
end  is  over  you  jest  row  off,  slacken  up  when  the  end 
comes,  then  let  go  and  stand  by  for  an  hour  or  so.  You 
see  you've  covered  a  mile  of  ground,  and  if  there's  any 
kind  o'  fishin'  you  ought  to  get  500  pounds  of  cod  every 
hour.  A  cent  and  a  quarter  is  what  we  git"  ''  Do  large 
fish  sometimes  break  your  lines  ?"  was  asked.  **  No, 
that's  the  beauty  of  a  trawl ;  you  kin  hook  a  300-pound 
haRbut  and  hell  soon  drown  himself  on  the  line.  But 
the  most  common  way  o'  fishin',"  continued  our  inform- 
ant, ''is  to  anchor  the  vessel  and  fish  with  hook  and 
line  from  the  deck.  Each  man  has  his  station  (about 
three  feet  and  a  half  of  rail)  with  a  elect  for  his  line,  and 
a  space  on  deck  for  his  gear.  The  lines  are  allowed  to 
run  out  until  the  lead  on  the  end  strikes  the  bottom,  for 
cod  swim  deep.  The  bait  used  is  either  soft-sheU  clams 
(salted  and  barreled)  or  squid.  Herring  is  sometimes 
used,  and  when  other  bait  fails,  the  throat  of  the  codfish 
is  employed.  The  moment  the  line  is  '  tautened '  we 
haul  it  in  '  like  mad '  until  the  fish  comes  to  the  surface. 
If  it's  too  large  for  one  man  to  handle,  his  nearest  neigh- 
bor lends  him  a  hand.  When  the  deck  is  filled  with  fiah 
the  *  skipper '  gives  the  word  to  '  haul  in  the  gear  and 
fall  to  splitting  and  salting.' " 

The  crew  then  divide  themselves  into  "throaters," 
"headers,"  "spUtters,"  "salters"  and  "packers."  The 
business  of  the  throater  is  to  cut  with  a  sharp  double- 
edged  knife  across  the  throat  of  the  fish.  He  then  passes 
it  quickly  to  the  header,  who,  with  a  strong,  sudden 
wrench  pulls  off  the  head  and  tears  out  the  entrails, 
passing  the  fish  instantly  to  the  splitter.  The  splitter 
with  one  cut  lays  open  the  fish  from  head  to  tail,  and 
with  another  cut  takes  out  the  backbone.  The  fish  {s 
then  passed  to  the  Salter.  The  business  of  the  salters  is 
the  most  important,  as  the  value  of  the  whole  cargo  de- 
pends upon  their  care  and  judgment  They  take  the 
fish  one  by  one,  spread  them,  back  uppermost,  in  ]ayerii, 
distributing  the  proper  quantity  of  salt  on  each.  Then 
the  fish  are  passed  to  the  packers  in  the  vessel's  hol4. 

"  Trawl-nete  "  are  also  widely  employed  on  the  fishing- 
banks.  They  consist  of  a  stout  beam  of  wood,  varying 
from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  length,  supported  at  eacih 
end  by  an  iron  hoop  called  a  "trawl-head."  The  net  is 
secured  to  the  beam  by  a  lacing,  and  as  the  vessel  sails 
along  the  net  is  dragged  astern,  and  at  intervals  hauleid 
in  and  the  fish  removed. 

"  Drift-net  fishing  "  is  confined  to  the  pursuit  of  her- 
ring, mackerel,  and  the  smaller  varieties  of  fish.  The  net 
itself  is.  often  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  and  from  thirfy 
to  fifty  feet  in  width*  When  in  use  ite  upper  edge  is 
suspended  by  fioate,  while  leaden  sinkers  at  ite  lower 
edge  keep  it  in  a  vertical  position  as  it  drifts  with  the 
current  The  fish  that  come  in  contact  with  it  become 
entengled  in  the  small  meshes,  and  are  removed  by  the 
fishermen,  who  row  along  the  length  of  the  net  in  a 
small  boat,  raising  it  as  they  pass. 

Scattered  all  along  the  coaste  of  Newfoundland,  Cape 
Breton  Island  and  Nova  Scotia  are  little  fishing- villages, 
all  of  which  contribute  their  quote  of  fish  to  the  great 
markete  of  the  world.  Just  outeide  the  entrance  to  For- 
tune Bay,  on  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland,  are  three 
small  i^ands,  the  last  foothold  of  France  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  They  ace  the  Islands  of  Great  and  Little 
Miquelon  and  St  Pierre.  Small  and  insignificant  as  they 
appear  on  the  map,  their  adjacent  waters  furnish  all  the 
fish  which  now  finds  its  way  across  the  ocean  to  the 
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markets  of  France.  Here,  on  the  Banks  of  St.  Pierre  and 
the  Miqaelons,  one  sees  all  the  various  ''rigs"  or  kinds 
of  vessels,  employed  in  the  fishing  industry  ;  the  heavy, 
clnmsy,  "luggers"  of  the  Old  World  ;  the  '* square  rig- 
gers," "brigs"  and  **  barks,"  and  the  two,  three  and 
four -masted  "schooners"  of  New  England  all  go  to 
make  up  a  motley  scene  as  picturesque  as  it  is  rare. 
Our  fishermen  formerly  came  in  g^reat  numbers  to  the 
Banks  of  St  Pierre  in  pursuit  of  squid,  a  small  fish  which 
furnishes  a  peculiarly  attractive  bait  for  cod ;  but,  since 
the  Colonial  Governor  saw  fit  to  impose  a  harbor  tax 
upon  all  American  vessels  anchoring  in  the  port,  St. 
Pierre  has  been  nearly  forsaken  in  favor  of  Newfound- 
land. As  a  fishing -port,  St  Pierre  is  to  France  what 
Gloucester  is  to  Massachusetts,  or  St  John's  to  New- 
fonndland. 


Ever  since  their  discovery  the  great  fisheries  of  the 
North  Atlantic  have  been  the  most  efficient  training- 
schools  for  seamen.  It  was  upon  this  source  that  England 
and  France  long  depended  for  recruits  for  their  men-of- 
war  ;  and  in  the  War  of  1812  the  famous  old  frigates  of 
the  American  Navy,  the  Constitution^  the  Constellation,  the 
Essex,  and  their  sister  ships,  were  largely  manned  by  men 
who  had  spent  their  lives  on  the  fishing-banks  and  be- 
come inured  to  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  sea. 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  the  home  of  the  herring ; 
but  the  herring  is  an  erratic  fish,  and  sometimes  disap- 
pears suddenly  from  his  favorite  haunts,  and  after  weeks, 
or  even  months,  of  absence,  again  returns  to  the  Gulf  in 
an  equally  unexpected  and  unexplained  manner. 

The  herring  is  one  of  the  fish  that  can  be  caught  in 
Winter.    During  that  season  large  holes  are  cut  in  the 
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Though  but  a  small  rock  in  the  ocean,  the  Island 
of  St  Pierre  is  essentially  a  port  of  the  world  of  news. 
No  fewer  than  six  cables  are  landed  here ;  one  to  Brest, 
in  France ;  two  to  Placentia  Bay ;  one  to  Duxbury, 
Mass.;  and  two  to  Canada.  These  bring  to  the  island 
a  mixed  population  of  French  and  English. 

England  and  France  long  made  a  kind  of  shuttlecock 
of  the  little  island,  but  France  has  managed  to  retain  it 
since  1816. 

The  French  have  a  number  of  vessels  engaged  on  the 
Banks.  They  are  larger  than  ours,  usuidly  barks  or 
'brigs.  Their  headquarters  are  at  St  Pierre,  and  the 
Miquelon  Islands,  which  belong  to  France.  There  are 
at  present  no  other  countries  engaged  in  these  fisheries 
besides  the  Americans,  English  and  French.  The  latter, 
-when  their  cargoes  are  completed,  return  to  France,  and 
come  out  again  in  the  early  Spring. 


ice,  and  dip-nets  let  down  to  drag  up  heavy  loads  of 
young  herring,  which  are  often  sent  to  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  as  French  sardines. 

In  the  Provinces  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  prepar- 
ing cod  for  market  is  carried  on  at  a  place  in  Quebec, 
probably  utterly  unknown  outside  of  the  fishing  world. 
It  is  a  little  port,  called  Paspebiac,  at  the  head  of  Chaleur 
Bay,  and  contains  a  number  of  the  largest  "  packmg  and 
drying "  establishmrnts  on  this  continent.  The  little 
islets  known  as  the  Magdalen  Group,  lying  near  the  cen- 
tre of  St  Lawrence  Bay,  were  formerly  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  New  England  fishermen,  but  the  unaccounted-for 
and  almost  total  disappearance  of  herring  from  the  ad- 
jacent waters  has  caused  the  islands  of  late  years  to  be 
nearly  abandoned. 

While  cod,  as  we  have  explained,  are  usually  taken 
with  the  hook  and  line,  mackerel  are  commonly  caught 
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xvith  the  drift-net,  the  fish  beoomiDg  entangled  or 
''  meshed  "  in  the  small  meshes  of  the  net.  The  same 
method  is  employed  in  catching  herring ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, trawl-nets,  dip-nets  and  seines  are  frequently  used. 
Sometimes  the  fishermen  explode  torpedoes  of  gun- 
powder, nitro-glycerine,  or  dynamite,  in  the  midst  of  a 
school  of  fish,  killing  thousands,  which  at  once  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  are  gathered  by  men  in 
small  boats. 

In  the  St  Lawrence  River  a  "stake  "  or  •*  gill "  net  is 
used  in  capturing  salmon.  The  main  net  is  stretched 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  in  swimming  up  the  stream  the 
salmon  strike  against  the  net  and  are  tolerably  certain  to 
become  entangled  in  its  meshes.  Vast  quantities  of  fish 
are  caught  off  our  Neir  England  coast,  from  Maine  to 
Martha's  Vineyard  ;  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  tauiog,  dog- 
fish, striped-bass,  scnp,  shad,  sea-bass,  menhaden,  sea- 
robin,  salmon,  flounders,  bluefish,  weakfish  and  Spanish 
mackerel. 

The  shad  season  is  usually  from  the  25th  of  April  to 
the  10th  of  May;  and  sea-lM»s  and  bluefish  are  taken 
throughout  the  month  of  June.  Various  methods  are 
adopted  for  capturing  the  much-prized  bluefish  and  sea- 
bass  ;  such  OS  traps,  nets,  weirs,  etc.,  but  the  most  com- 
mon manner  of  taking  them  is  with  the  hook  and  troll- 
ing-line.  In  trolling  for  bluefish  or  sea-bass  a  long  line 
is  paid  out  from  the  stem  of  the  boat,  while  the  motion 
of  the  vessel  draws  it  rapidly  through  the  water,  and 
Fome  shining  or  sparkling  substance  attached  to  the 
hook  takes  the  place  of  bait. 

The  fishing-grounds  include  the  cod,  herriog  and  mack- 
erel fisheries,  and  a  number  of  our  fishermen  annually 
visit  the  bank  to  the  east  of  Newfoundland  for  halibut. 
The  changeable  character  of  the  weather  on  the  British 
American  colkst,  the  variety  of  currents,  constant  pre- 
sence ol  fog,  and  other  dangers,  compel  the  British- 
American  fishermen  to  confine  themselves  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  shore  fisheries. 

The  cod-fishing  formerly  carried  on  off  the  coast  of 
New  England  is  said  to  have  seriously  decreased,  and  it 
is  believed  by  Professor  Baird  that  the  failure  is  largely 
due  to  the  diminution  of  bait  fishes,  caused  by  the 
numerous  dams  and  other  obstructions  in  the  rivers  in 
which  these  fishes  were  accustomed  to  spawn.  Conse- 
quently cod  have  piigrated,  and  the  nearest  place  our 
fishermen  can  find  them  in  sufficient  numbers  is  on  the 
Grand  Banks.  The  Grand  Bank  appears  to  be  the  great 
breeding-ground  of  the  species,  and  the  finest  fish  in 
the  world  are  caught  there. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  fishermen  not  only  have  to  go 
a  long  distance  to  find  the  fish,  but  also  to  get  their  bait, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  capelin  in  order  to  have  the 
fish  bite  sufficiently  rapid  to  make  it  pay.  This  bait 
has  to  be  obtained  in  British-American  ports.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  dry  the  fish  in  British  ports  on  account  of 
the  great  distance  from  our  own.  Now,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  fishermen,  a  duty  is  placed  on  fish  (imported). 
To  protect  her  fishermen  Great  Britain  forbids  our 
fishermen  to  buy  bait  or  dry  their  fish  in  her  ports 
after  a  certain  time. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  contained  provisions 
by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  were  to 
have,  iu  addition  to  their  rights  under  the  Treaty  of  1818, 
in  common  with  British  subjects,  for  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  treaty  and  until  the  end  of  two  years  after 
notico  had  been  given  by  cither  party,  the  ripfht  to  take 
lish  ol  every  kind  excopt  shell-fish,  on  the  sea  coa<<ts  and 
shoreij,  uud  in  the  Imya,  harhors  and  creeks  of  the  pro- 
vinces o.  c^uebec.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, , and 


the  colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Xsland,  and  of  Che  tevenl 
islands  thereto  adjaoent,  without  being  restrioted  to  waf 
distance  from  the  shore ;  with  i>6rmiB8ion  to  land  npom 
the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  ilia 
Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets 
and  securing  their  fish.  Salmon  and  shore  fisherieB  and 
all  other  fisheries  in  the  rivers  and  months  of  rivers  wevB 
reserved  for  British  subjects.  Exactly  the  same  righie 
were  granted  to  British  subjects  on  the  eastern  sea-ooasti 
and  shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  But  as  England  beUered  she 
was  granting  more  valuable  privileges  to  our  fisbecmen 
than  we  to  hers,  on  account  of  the  zelatiTe  abundance  of 
fish,  she  insisted  that  we  should  pay  her  a  suffieient 
amount  to  make  up  the  difference.  One  milliAff  poonda 
sterling  was  finally  agreed  upon.  At  the  end  of  the  ten 
years  specified  in  the  treaty  we  were  promptly  notified, 
but  no  steps  were  taken  to  renew  or  amend  the  treaty. 
Hence  all  the  trouble. 

British- American  fishermen  think  that  by.haraasing 
our  fishermen  they  will  force  the  United  States  to  make 
a  reciprocity  treaty  by  which  we  will  pay  them  (British 
fishermen)  a  certain  amount  for  the  privilege  of  entering 
their  ports  and  buying  bait,  etc.  In  other  words,  it  is 
simply  a  scheme  by  which  to  force  our  men  from  the 
field,  thereby  lessening  the  annual  supply  of  fish,  caus- 
ing a  corresponding  increase  in  the  value  of  fish  canght 
by  the  British  fishermen,  or  make  ns  pay  the  diflerence 
in  value  in  actual  cash.  The  Oolonial  authorities  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  have  the  privileges  grantetl 
to  French  fishermen  also  withheld.  The  question  is 
still  pending  before  the  Home  Government.  Great 
Britain  has  no  more  right  to  forbid  our  fishermen  the 
privileges  desired,  except  that  of  curing  their  fish,  than 
we  have  to  forbid  her  steamers  to  buy  ooal  and  other 
articles  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
commerce  in  our  ports. 

AN  EGYPTIAN  BOMANCK 

The  following  is  an  interesting  summary  of  the  pa- 
pyrus which  the  Berlin  Museum  recently  acquired  from 
the  heirs  of  Bichard  Lepsius,  and  the  reading  of  which 
has  only  just  been  completed. 

This  papyrus,  which  was  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
is  not  only  of  archaBological  importance,  but  of  much 
literary  interest ;  being  neither  more  nor  less  feb«M^  an 
historical  novel,  though  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  The 
papyrus  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century  B.a,  and  from 
the  eighteenth  dynasty  ;  but  the  story  related  in  it  goes 
back  nearly  a  thousand  years,  to  the  reign  of  King 
Cheops,  the  fabled  builder  of  the  Pyramids.  When  the 
story  opens.  King  Cheops  is  seated  among  his  sons  and 
listening  to  their  tales  of  the  miracles  said  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  Court  of  his  predecessors.  Prince  Che- 
phren,  who  afterward  built  the  Second  Pyramid,  related 
that  a  magician  in  the  reign  of  King  Nebka  bad  made  a 
waxen  crocodile  which,  if  placed  in  the  chamber  of  a 
wife  untrue  to  her  husband,  would  seize  her  and  her 
paramour  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  husband. 
Another  prince  related  that  King  Snefru,  the  &iher  of 
Cheops,  feeling  oppressed  and  not  knowing  bow  to 
**  relieve  his  heart,'*  took  counsel  of  a  wise  Inan,  who 
advised  him  to  go  to  the  banks  of  the  lake  near  the 
palace  and  let  all  the  maidens  of  the  Court  row  up  and 
down  the  water.  This  was  done,  and  the  monareh*s 
heart  was  relieved.  But  all  of  a  sudden  one  of  the 
maidens  began  to  make  lamentations ;  for  she  had 
dropped  a  jewel  into  the  water,  which  was  forty  leel 
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deep.  A  magician  was  eent  for,  and,  reciting  an  incant- 
atioD,  he  coaxed  the  jewel  np  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  and  returned  it  to  the  maiden.  King  Cheops  was 
80  struck  with  wonder  at  these  stories,  that  he  ordered 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  the  manes  of  this  sage  and  of 
the  magicians ;  but  Prince  Hardadaf  informed  him  that 
tbej  were  not  all  dead,  and  that  one  of  them,  named 
Dedi,  dwelt  in  the  City  of  Ded-Sneirii.  Prince  Hardadaf 
described  him  as  being  a  hundred  years  old,  but  as  still 
able  to  eat  daily  five  hundred  rolls  of  bread  and  the 
quarter  of  an  ox,  and  to  drink  a  hundred  flagons  of  beer. 
He  was  able  to  reunite  a  head  to  the  trunk  from  which 
it  had  been  decapitated  ;  to  make  lions  follow  him  like 
dogs  ;  and  he  also  knew  the  place  where  would  be  found 
certain  precious  materials  of  the  house  of  the  god  Thoth, 
which  King  Cheops  was  yery  anxious  to  have  for  building 
his  pyramid.  The  King  sent  Prince  Hardadaf  to  fetch  the 
f  age  Dedi,  whom  he  found  stretched  upon  his  bed.  Dedi 
coQsenied  to  accompany  him  into  the  King's  presence, 
and,  upon  •  being  asked  by  His  Majesty  whether  it  was 
trae  thai  he  could  reunite  a  decapitated  head  to  the 
trunk,  replied  in  the  afilrmative  ;  whereupon  the  King 
ordered  a  prisoner  to  be  brought  out  for  experiment 
But  the  sage  Dedi  asked  that  an  animal  might  be  sup- 
plied him,  and  not  a  man  :  whereupon  a  goose  was 
bronghl  Its  head  was  cut  off  and  placed  in  the  eastern 
comer  of  the  chamber,  with  the  body  in  the  western 
comer,  and  Dedi  then  pronounced  a  form  of  words,  im- 
mediatelj  after  which  the  body  got  up  and  walked,  the 
bead  wriggling  along  the  pavement  until  the  two  met 
and  re-joined  ;  the  goose  then  waddling  away.  Dedi  re- 
peated the  same  miracle  with  a  duck  and  a  bull,  and 
the  King  then  questioned  him  as  to  the  house  of  Thoth. 
Dedi  said  that  the  materials  which  the  King  wished  for 
were  in  a  house  at  Heliopolis,  but  that  he  had  no  power 
to  make  them  over  to  him  ;  the  only  one  who  could  do 
so  being  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  whom  Bed  Dedt 
should  bear.  Bed  Dedt,  he  added,  was  the  wife  of  fihe 
Priest  of  the  Sun  at  Sachebu  ;  and  she  would  boar  three 
sons  to  a  god,  and  these  three  sons  would  all  be  kings, 
the  eldest  being  also  high  priest  at  Heliopolis.  When 
the  King  heard  those  words  he  was  troubled.  There  is 
a  hiatus  in  the  papyrus  at  this  point,  and,  without  being 
told  what  course  lE^ng  Cheops  has  determined  upon,  we 
arrive  at  the  main  incident  of  the  story — namely  the 
birth  of  the  children  of  the  Sun.  When  Bed  Dedt  felt 
the  first  pangs  of  childbirth,  the  Sun  sent  for  the  god- 
desses Isis,  Nephthys,  Mesechent,  and  Hekt,  as  well  as 
the  god  Chnum,  and  said  to  them,  "Deliver  Bed  Dedt 
of  the  three  children,  who  will  one  day  be  kings  in  this 
land  ;  they  will  build  you  temples,  they  will  feed  your 
altars,  they  will  make  you  many  libations,  and  will  enrich 
your  sanctuaries."  The  gods  dad  goddesses  assumed 
the  shape  of  mortal  women,  and  went  to  the  house  of 
the  priest  and  offered  to  deliver  his  wife.  The  priest 
accepted,  and  Bed  Dedt  accordingly  gave  birth  to  three 
boys  an  ell  long  and  with  lusty  arms.  Mesechent  pre- 
dicted that  they  would  all  reign  ;  and  they  were,  in  fact, 
the  first  three  kings  of  the  fifth  dynasty— Userkaf, 
Sahure,  and  Kakar.  The  priest,  full  of  gratitude,  gave 
com  to  the  supposed  midwives,  who  then  took  their 
flight  into  the  empyrean.  But,  when  the  divinities  got 
near  to  the  domain  of  the  Sun,  Isis  said,  **  How  is  it 
that  we  have  wrought  no  miracle  for  the  children  whom 
we  have  delivered  from  their  mother's  womb  ?**  There- 
ux>on  the  goddesses  stirred  up  a  tempest,  and,  after 
having  enchanted  the  com,  caused  the  wind  to  carry  it 
into  the  priest's  house.  When  Bed  Dedt,  after  two 
weeks'  rest,  resumed  the  management  of  her  household, 


the  servant  told  her  that  the  com  given  to  :he  midwives 
was  still  in  the  granary.  Bed  Dedt  sent  her  to  fetch  a 
little  of  it ;  but  she  returned  in  terror,  saying  that  she 
had  heard  in  the  grantuy  the  sounds  of  music  and  song 
**  as  when  the  birth  of  a  king  is  being  celebrated."  This 
miracle  was  nearly  being  fatal  to  the  children,  for,  when 
Bed  Dedt  upon  one  occasion  punished  her  servant,  the 
latter  left  the  house  in  wrath  and  said  to  the  neighbors, 
''How  dares  she  to  punish  me,  this  woman  who  has 
given  birth  to  three  kings  I  I  will  go  and  inform  King 
Cheops."  Here  the  papyrus  ends,  so  that  no  information 
is  given  as  to  what  King  Cheops  did  to  get  rid  of  these 
future  pretenders,  nor  how  they  escaped  his  persecution  ; 
and  this — as  Herr  Lepsius  in  his  prefatory  notice  re- 
marked— ^is  all  the  more  unfortunate  because  the  papy- 
rus evidently  hands  down  a  tradition  of  facts.  Thus  we 
may  learn  from  it  that  Chephren  was  a  son  of  Cheops  ; 
that  the  fifth  dynasty  originated  in  the  town  of  Sachebu  ; 
that  the  first  three  kings  of  it  were  brothers,  and  that 
the  eldest  was  priest  at  Heliopolis  before  ascending  the 
throne. 

The  papyrus  in  question  is  the  oldest  known  docu- 
ment in  the  popular  tongue. 


ONLY  A  LIFE. 
By  H.  CATTERSON-SMrrH. 

TwAS  only  a  baby's  soft,  sweet  smile, 

*TwB8  only  a  mother's  song; 
Twas  only  the  sephyr  which  blew  a  while, 

Twas  only  Spring  all  day  long. 

Twas  only  a  hidden,  modest  blush, 
Twas  only  love's  bright  play; 

Twas  only  a  silent,  peaceful  hush, 
Twas  only  a  Summer  day. 

Twas  only  a  loving  wife's  embrace, 
Twas  only  a  husband's  kiss ; 

Twas  only  a  well-earned  day  of  grace, 
Twas  only  Autumnal  bliss. 

Twas  only  a  single,  muffled  knell, 

Twas  only  an  open  tomb ; 
Twas  only  a  snowbound,  frozen  spell, 

Twas  only  Winter's  gloom. 


A  VISIT  TO  FORT  QU'APPELLE. 

By  E.  T. 

LAfirr  Aug^t,  being  obliged  to  travel,  quite  alone,  from 
New  York  to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  I  determined  to  ex- 
tend my  trip  so  as  to  embrace  some  special  objeota  of 
interest.  After  six  delightful  days  on  the  great  lakes,  I 
arrived  at  Port  Arthur,  on  the  northwest  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  the  most  important  town  on  the  **  north 
shore,"  where  the  great  iron  steamships  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  make  their  terminus.  Having  heard  a 
good  deal  about  the  Boman  Catholio  Mission  at  Fort 
William,  I  concluded  to  stop  over  a  day  at  Port  Arthur, 
and  go  on  an  exploring  trip  six  miles  up  the  lorely 
Kaministequa  Biver,  where  the  old  mission  stands.  I 
had  just  landed  from  the  steamer  a  few  hours  before,  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  my  enterprise  seemed 
quite  a  formidable  undertaking. 

A  consultation  with  the  manager  of  the  hotel  smoothed 
my  path  wonderfully,  however.  He  gave  me  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  FaUier  Hubert,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
mission,  escorted  mo  to  the  ferryboat,  and  arranged  with 
the  captain  that  I  was  to  be  landed  at  the  mission  and 
called  for  on  the  return  trip.    A  merry  party  of  young 
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folks  was  on  board,  boand  on  a  pleasure-trip  np  the 
river,  and  ve  sat  on  the  forward  deck  where  we  could 
see  the  lovely  landscape  unfolding  before  us. 

We  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  into  the  waters  of 
Thunder  Bay,  where,  rising  1,350  feet  above,  rugged  and 
forbidding.  Thunder  Cape  guarded  the  entrance  into 
Lake  Superior.  With  the  heavy  clouds  hanging  about  the 
summit,  the  thunder  reverberating  even  when  the  sky 
all  around  is  clear,  no  wonder  the  Indians  believe  that 
the  Great  Manito  has  his  dwelling  there.  A  few  miles  in 
the  open  bay,  a  quick  turn  to  the  right,  and  we  glided 
into  the  clear  waters  of  the  Kaministequa. 

We  passed  the  lowrlying  lighthouse  at  the  entrance 
to  the  river.  A  few  miles  further  up  we  saw  the  old 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  post,  Fort  William :  the  quaint 
log  houses  are  deserted  now,  the  storehouse  empty,  and 
all  its  former  grandeur  gone.  It  used  to  be  the  chief 
depot  and  headquarters  of  the  Northwest  Company 
before  its  union  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1821, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  country — 
the  place  where  the  voyageun  from  the  far-off  lands  in 
the  northwest  brought  their  furs  and  re-embarked  by 
the  great  lakes  for  Montreal. 

I  had  suffered  many  misgivings  on  the  way  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  a  novice  like  myself  going  to  inspect  a 
Jesuit  mission,  when  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  how  to 
address  the  Father,  or,  indeed,  how  to  behave ;  but  my 
fears  were  all  imaginary.  There  was  Father  H^ert, 
when  we  arrived,  beaming  on  us  placidly  over  the  high 
palings  of  the  mission-house  ;  and  all  the  twenty  young 
people  of  the  pleasure-party  stared  at  me  as  I  stumbled 
out  of  the  boat  and  up  the  steps  of  the  rickety  landing, 
and  presented  my  letter  to  Father  H^ert.  He  couldn't 
read  English  very  well,  and  I  knew  not  a  word  of 
French,  but  we  made  it  out  between  us,  and  then  he 


turned  to  mo,  shook  hands,  and  was  very  gracious.  He 
took  me  through  the  hall  of  the  house,  and  I  saw  the 
tiny  reception-room  and  the  great  garden  behind,  but  I 
could  not  see  the  other  rooms ;  that  was  against  all 
rules. 

He  spoke  of  the  growing  settlements,  and  how  the  busy 
world  was  beginning  to  crowd  around  them. 

*'  It  is  better  for  us  in  a  material  sense,"  he  said  ;  '*I 
find  a  good  market  for  my  vegetables  now,  but  we  were, 
perhaps,  in  the  old  days,  more  content.  These  people 
who  have  come  in  are  too  busy.  They  hurry  and  work, 
and  have  no  time  to  save  their  souls." 

I  wanted  so  much  to  get  a  sketch  of  Father  Hubert  I 
don't  know  what  he  thought  of  my  very  apparent  interest 
in  his  head-covering.  I  tried  to  take  mental  notes  of  it, 
but  it  proved  too  much  for  me.  When  I  thought  I  had 
thoroughly  mastered  one  side  of  it,  I  found  the  other 
side  was  quite  different. 

Father  Hubert  told  me  that  the  mission  was  Jbonded 
in  1850  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Chon^.  It  is  aided  hj  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  but  from  its  te- 
souroes  I  should  think  it  must  be  almost  self-suppofetnigy 
for  it  has  a  fine  farm  with  sixty  acres  under  ooltbaiftttm, 
twenty-five  ready  to  be  cleared,  and  ''bush  land'*  4xni- 
taining  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres.  ;  It  is 
close  by  a  reserve,  and  the  Fathers  are  doing  a  goodwodc 
among  the  Indians,  teachiag  them  to  give  up  their,jni?ing 
life,  to  build  houses,  and  to  cultivate  the  one  hudred 
acres  of  land  which  is  appropriated  to  each  fm^y.  by 
the  Grovemment. 

Then  I  was  turned  over  to  a  little  SkteTr  ^«x^ 
soft  hazel  eyes  flecked  with  brown,  and  altogether  too 
many  dimples  to  be  suitable  for  a  Sister.  She  showed 
me  the  school,  where  seventy-five  Indian  and  half-breed 
children  are  taught,  and  the  dormitory  where  the  bido 
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litUe  Ojibvaj  orphans  slept ;  and  then  we  went  into  the 
tiny  church.  We  talked  in  low  whispers  and  tiptoed 
softly  about,  and  the  little  Sister  looked  with  snch  pride 
and  reverence  on  the  altar,  which  certainly  was  a  wonder, 
witii  its  bright  cretonne  with  gorgeous  figures  on  it,  and 
its  marrelous  wax  flowers ;  and  the  Sister  bowed  before 
a  and  whispered  to  me  : 

"  They  have  bigger  churches  and  grander  altars— but 

still *'    Here  she  gave  her  head  a  little  shake  of  quiet 

satisfaction. 

Afterward  I  went  to  the  old  graveyard  behind  the 
church,  where  many  an  "  Alexandre  "  and  "Fran§ois" 
old  voffogeurs,  worn  out  in  "the  service,'*  sleep.  And 
thus  I  wandered  past  the  monastery  again,  and  sat  down 
on  the  landing- steps  and  waited  for  my  boat  to  come.  It 
was  so  lovely  there,  with  the  shining,  winding  river  and 
the  black  pine  woods  in  the  distance,  and  now  and  then 
a  half-breed  would  dart  down  the  current  in  his  birch- 
bark  canoe.  And  the  cows  came  home  in  the  twilight  in 
long  files,  and  the  little  orphans  peeped  at  me  and  made 
faces,  and  the  half-breed  women  called  to  each  other  as 
they  dipped  up  water  from  the  river,  and  just  then  the 
chimes  of  the  mission  rang  out  for  *' Indian  prayers,"  and 
my  boat  came  in  sight,  and  Father  H^ert  came  out, 
prayer-book  in  hand,  and  gave  me  his  blessing. 

The  next  day  I  left  for  Winnipeg,  429  miles  west,  on 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  BaUroad.  After  staying 
there  for  several  weeks,  I  began  my  wanderings  again ; 
this  time  going  to  the  Government  School  for  Indian 
Children,  at  Qu'Appelle.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
"States  people"  know  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place, 
and  yet  it  flourished  as  a  Hudson  Bay  Company  post  as 
long  ago  as  1800.  It  is  350  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  and 
twenty  from  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway,  on 
the  trail  to  the  Far  Northwest. 


I  arrived  at  Fort  Qu'  Appelle  Station  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  another  hour  we  started  on  the  long  ride  over 
the  prairie.  We  must  have  presented  an  amusing  pic- 
ture :  an  open  wagon  ;  two  tall,  bony  horses  ;  Sandy,  the 
old  Scotch  driver,  in  front ;  and  I,  with  my  back  to  him, 
on  the  seat  behind,  packed  about  with  buffalo  robes, 
bales  and  bundles,  and  a  dead  sheep,  whose  legs  stuck 
upward  in  an  appealing  manner.  The  driver  and  I  had  a 
very  sociable  time  ;  he  talked  to  me  about  every  subject 
under  the  sun,  it  seemed  to  me — politics,  the  causes  of 
unhappiness  in  married  life,  how  to  make  soup,  his  own 
history,  etc. — interspersed  with  emphatic  language  to  a 
balky  horse,  and  once  he  startled  me  by  shouting  out, 
**  Ye*re  an  auld  fnle,  wha*iver  ye  be !"  to  a  young  man 
riding  by  who  was  jerking  his  horse's  mouth.  I  asked 
him  so  many  questions  that  at  last  I  apologized  for  it ; 
but  he  reassured  me,  saying,  *'  Go  ye  right  ahead  and  don't 
be  alarmed ;  we*re  put  in  this  world  to  spread  content- 
ment and  peace,  and  make  thorny  paths,  smooth." 

Mile  after  mile  we  jogged  along,  seeing  nothing  but 
prairie  on  either  side,  but  there  was  such  a  wonderful 
variety  of  color  that  it  did  not  seem  monotonous.  The 
frosts  had  changed  the  g^rasses  and  shrubs,  and  the  soft 
swells  of  land  gleamed  with  russet  and  yellow  and  bril- 
liant red,  and  a  soft,  blue  haze  made  the  distance  seem 
full  of  lovely  possibilities.  Suddenly,  the  prairie  road 
stopped  short,  and,  400  feet  below  us,  we  saw  the  beau- 
tiful Qu'  Appelle  Valley,  with  its  four  shining  lakes,  and 
the  winding  river  connecting  them,  and  on  either  hand 
the  echoing  hills.  No  wonder  that  it  is  named  Qu'Ap- 
pelle " —  the  valley  that  calls  ;  the  hills  are  formed  in 
strange  winding  shapes,  in  cones  and  pyramids  and  ser- 
pent-like forms  that  catch  each  sound,  and  send  it  back 
and  forth  across  the  placid  water.  Some  hills  look  like 
great  walruses  and  seals,  with  their  smooth  brown  backs 
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glistening  in  the  snn  ;  npon  otliers,  a  light  growth  of 
trees,  now  gorgeons  with  the  4-atamn  colors,  follow  the 
lines  of  the  ravines  and  coulees.  We  drive  down  into  the 
vallev  where  the  little  settlement  of  Fort  Qu*Appelle 
lies ;'  past  the  stockade  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
which  incloses  the  warehouses  and  the  residence  of  the 
chief  factor,  Archie  McDonald ;  over  the  little  bridge, 
and  past  the  second  of  the  lakes,  four  miles  to  the  Gov- 
ernment School.  As  we  drove  up  to  the  gate  we  were 
greeted  by  a  prolonged  stare  from  twenty-fonr  small 
Indian  boys,  who  were  working  in  the  garden.  Droll 
lit0e  objects  they  were,  all  dressed  alike,  in  bnttemnt 
tronsers,  gray  flannel  shirts,  and  great,  flapping  felt  hats. 
Jnst  then.  Father  Hngonnard,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
school,  stepped  forward  to  greet  ns.  Tall,  dark,  lithe, 
with  dose-cropped  hair,  keen  black  eyes,  bright  smile, 
quick,  decided,  ringing  voice,  he  seemed  just  the  one  to 
have  charge  of  such  a  place. 

PermiBsion  had  been  granted  me  to  stay  at  the  school 
for  a  week,  and  soon  the  Superior  appeared  to  take  me 
in  charge.  My  heart  began  to  fail  me  a  little,  it  was  all 
so  strange  and  new  ;  but  I  looked  at  the  pleasant,  quiet 
face  of  the  Sister,  and  felt  that  we  should  soon  be  friends. 
I  was  quite  sure  of  it  when,  after  a  little  talk  with  her. 
Father  Hugonnard  coming  in,  she  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  said  to  him  so  sweetly,  ''She  is  to  be  one  of  us.'* 
And  then  she  told  me  what  **  the  rule  "  was,  and  my  life 
with  them  began. 

How  busy  they  were,  those  dear  Sisters  I  only  four  of 
them  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  school,  aided  by  four 
young  Indian  girls— mere  children — and  speaking  only 
Cree,  Sioaz  and  Assiniboine,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  civilized  life.  One  Sister  taught,  another  sewed, 
another  cooked,  and  the  other  looked  after  the  general 
work  of  the  house  ;  but  they  all  helped  each  other,  and 
were  busy  from  morning  till  night.  Such  perfect  court- 
esy and  kindness  always ;  such  patience  with  the  stupid 
Indian  girls  I  They  were  the  Gray  Nuns  of  Montreal, 
sent  out  only  the  year  before,  when  the  school  was 
founded. 

They  had  their  "hours  of  silence,"  when,  as  the  Su- 
perior told  me,  they  fix  their  minds  on  the  Son  of  €k>d 
while  working  with  their  hands ;  and  at  such  times  I  kept 
away,  not  to  interfere  with  "  the  rule."  I  asked  the  Sis- 
ter if  many  entered  the  Order  from  disappointment  in 
their  lives,  and  she  said,  **  No  ;  that  if  they  did,  they 
never  passed  the  novitiate  ;  they  could  not  endure ;  the 
life  is  too  hard ;  they  would  not  have  the  love  to  make 
them  strong ;  and,  as  it  is,  we  do  not  see  a  great  age — 
there  are  not  many  of  us  with  hair  that  is  white." 

The  Sisters  did  not  teach  the  Indian  boys,  not  under- 
standing their  language ;  besides,  they  would  have  no 
authority  with  the  boys,  as  the  Indian  children  are  ac- 
customed to  seeing  women  treated  with  contempt. 
Father  Hugonnard  and  an  English  assistant  have  charge 
of  them,  and  teach  them  English  and  French,  reading, 
writing  and  simple  arithmetic  ;  a  gardener  instructs  them 
in  farm  work ;  and  a  carpenter,  in  the  use  of  his  tools. 

I  used  to  go  down  before  each  meal  to  see  them  drawn 
up  in  line  for  "  inspection."  Up  and  down  before  them 
Father  Hugonnard  walked,  scanning  each  boy  with  his 
keen  eye,  and  woe  to  the  small  boy  who  dared  present 
himself  with  dirty  face  !  Before  him  the  Father  would 
pause,  and,  with  majestic  voice  and  gesture,  acclaim, 
"  Gk) !  Wash  I"  and  the  small  boy  would  slink  away, 
abashed,  to  the  sink.  Then  at  a  signal,  as  a  convincing 
proof  that  that  necessary  article  was  in  -place,  twenty-flve 
red  bandanas  would  wave  in  the  air,  and  then,  with  a 
*'Bight  wheel  I —  march  I"  they  would  flle  away  to  ihe 


dining-room,  giving  a  half  -  repressed  war-whoop  on 
the  way. 

Here  is  their  daily  routine  :  They  rise  at  6  A.H. ;  attend 
Mass  at  6 -.30  a.m. ;  go  to  the  dormitory  for  "inspection*" 
(they  are  always  losing  their  belts  and  pockethandker- 
chiefs)  ;  breakfast  at  7:30  a.ic;  and  then  work  begina. 
They  have  school  from  8  o'clock  till  9:45  a-x.;  "fa- 
tigue," as  the  farm- work  is  called,  till  10:45  a.  x.;  school 
till  noon  ;  followed  by  recreation  and  dinner.  Then  till 
2:30  P.M.  drill,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  in 
which  they  show  wonderful  aptness  and  precision  ;  then 
school  till  3:30  p.m.;  fatigue  till  4:20  p.m.  ;  school  and 
supper  at  6  p.m.  ;  afterward  recreation  ;  and  at  8:30  p.m. 
prayers,  sometimes  singing,  and  always  bed. 

Probably  they  will  remain  a  number  of  years  here  until 
they  are  quite  well  grown,  and  then  return  to  their 
tribes,  taking  with  them  the  knowledge  which  will  en- 
able them  to  influence  their  people  to  adopt  the  vays  of 
civilized  life.  There  was  a  bright  little  fellow,  Brono  by 
name,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Sisters.  He  was 
only  four  years  old,  but  he  could  read  very  well,  and  was 
one  of  their  brightest  scholars.  Three  Winters  ago  one 
of  the  Fathers  found  him  in  the  tent  of  an  old  blind 
Indian.  Although  it  was  thirty  degrees  below  aero,  the 
child  was  quite  naked  in  the  tattered  wigwam,  and  the  only 
person  to  care  for  him  and  the  old  Indian  wae  a  little 
girl  four  years  old.  The  Father  was  told  that  the  Indian 
would  have  been  helped  by  his  people,  but  he  pretered 
to  live  in  this  way  so  as  to  excite  sympathy  and  obtain 
aid  from  passers-by.  The  Father  bought  Bruno  for  flf- 
teen  dollars,  and  took  him  with  him  to  the  mission,  and 
he  was  very  happy  in  his  improved  condition. 

The  buildings  of  the  mission  stand  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  the  schooL  In  1866 
Father  Bitchot  traveled  from  Winnipeg  by  dog-train  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  this  mission,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  the  Fathers  have  worked  faithfully  among  the  In- 
dians and  half-breeds.  In  those  days,  before  the  country 
was  transferred  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  Canada, 
the  Fathers  simply  selected  the  land  they  wished,  and 
their  claim  to  it,  after  the  change,  was,  as  a  mle,  re» 
spected  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

The  mission  buildings  consist  of  the  monastery,  a 
little  church,  a  house  for  the  farm-hands  and  for  oooking 
purposes,  stables,  old  store  -  houses,  and  a  great  avesi 
made  of  clay.  Very  quaint  they  look,  huddled  dose 
together,  their  roofs  thatched  witii  sod  and  straw,  the 
hewn  logs  of  which  they  are  made  weatherbeaten  and 
gray  ;  the  chinks  and  cracks  filled  with  clay,  all  of  the 
same  subdued  dun-color— only  here  and  there  one  sees 
some  bright  weed  or  flower  which  has  taken  root  in  the 
sodded  roofe  and  waves  lightly  in  the  wind. 

In  front  of  the  buildings  is  a  lovely  old-fashioned  gar- 
den, with  great  beds  of  sweet  flowers,  little  arbors  oov- 
ered  with  hop-vines,  and  winding  paths,  which  lead  (me 
down  the  gentle  slope  to  the  clear  waters  of  the  lake 
below. 

Back  of  the  monastery  is  the  Indian  graveyard  ;  some 
of  the  graves  are  marked  simply  by  a  rude  wooden  cross. 
but  many  have  singular  stmoteeBs  of  wood,  xesembling 
Chinese  pagodas,  over  ihem^  -Qatem  are  painted  black, 
with  strange  decorations  in  white  painted  on  them,  such 
as  "  polka  dots,"  bands  and  stripes,  and  there  was  one 
with  great  white  drops  to  Tepteaeai  tears. 

The  Fathers  have  great  inflaanee  with  the  Indians,  and 
are  much  beloved  by  them.  They  do  not  treat  them  irith 
that  half-concealed  contempt  with  which  the  white  man 
usually  greets  his  unfortunate  brothers.  They  are  edu- 
cated men,  and  belong  to  the  Order  of  Orates  of  Mary 
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Immaonlate,  an  Order  fonnded  in  1816  at  Aix  -  en  -  Pro- 
venoe  (Franoe),  especially  for  mission  work  among  foreign 
nations.  One  must  have  a  great  respect  and  admiration 
for  these  good  men,  who  haye  g^ven  up  their  homes  and 
lives  for  this  hard  and  nnselfish  labor  among  the  savages, 
and  with  no  expectation  of  personal  reward  in  this  world, 
looking  to  the  next,  where  God  ''rewards  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  work."^ 


THE  HOAEDED  WEALTH  OF  INDIA. 

The  new  Bombay  paper,  the  Advocate  of  India,  in  an 
article  on  this  subject,  alludes  to  the  native  habit  of 
storing  away  the  jewel  wealth  of  the  country ;  and  gives 
a  rather  startling  estimate  oi  the  amount  of  jewelry  at 
present  hidden  in  India.  Never  during  its  existence 
has  India  been  so  rich  in  jewelry  as  now.  The  people 
are  always  adding  to  their  stock.  Savings  from  nearly 
all  sources  are  disposed  of  in  this  way,  and  these  savings 
are  being  constantly  made  —  often  at  the  expense  of 
clothing,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  greater  necessaries 
of  life.  The  making  and  the  storing  away  of  wealth  in 
this  form  is  the  national  peculiarity  of  this  country.  It 
is  indulged  in  by  all  classes  of  natiyes.  Jewelry  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  stable  kind  of  wealth,  and  fortunes 
are  neyer  counted  without  estimating  the  value  of  the 
stock  of  jewelry.  It  can  always  be  pledged  or  disposed 
of.  The  market  for  its  sale  is  never  closed  and  never 
depressed.  The  most  ignorant  native  who  wishes  to  sell 
a  piece  of  jewelry  knows  its  market  value  quite  welL 
He  can  scarcely  be  cheated.  Jewelry  forms  the  greatest 
factor  in  matrimony.  The  most  lowly  bride  has  her 
ttridhany  which  is  often  equal  in  value  to  five  years* 
income  of  the  bridegroom.  There  is  often  a  scarcity  of 
clothing ;  sometimes  a  scarcity  of  cooking-pots  ;  gen- 
erally not  a  particle  of  furniture  ;  but  nearly  always  a 
stock  of  jewelry.  The  wife  that  has  no  jewelry  possesses 
nothing  else  ;  she  cannot  be  robbed.  The  family  that 
does  not  possess  jewelry  is  absolutely  indigent  One  of 
the  greatest  boasts  of  the  jewelry-owner  is  that  his 
hoards  cannot  be  taxed.  A  man  may  own  jewelry  valued 
at  a  lakh  of  rupees,  and  pay  no  income  tax.  This  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction.  Jewelry  yields  no  recurring 
income,  but  it  is  prized  more  than  Government  paper. 
If  it  never  increases  it  never  diminishes,  is  a  national 
saying,  common  among  men  and  women  alike.  No 
native  marriage,  except  among  the  most  impoverished, 
takes  place  without  a  transfer  of  jewelry,  and  very  fre- 
quently of  new  jewelry.  So  great  in  value  is  the  new 
jewelry  that  is  introduced  into  families  by  marriage,  that 
we  dare  not  estimate  it ;  the  amount  would  be  so  fabu- 
lous. Truly  the  investment  of  wealth  in  jewelry  in  India 
is  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  institution  in  the 
country.  Every  other  investment  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  it.  Under  no  native  prince  or  rajah  of 
former  times  has  jewelry  accumulated  as  it  has  accumu- 
lated under  the  British  Government  in  British  India. 
.  For  a  century  past  the  sacking  of  towns  has  been  un- 
known ;  the  plunder  of  individuals  has  been  greatly  re- 
strained ;  and  wealth  in  the  form  of  jewelry  has  accumu- 
lated. Now,  if  men  set  store  by  their  wealth  in  jewelry, 
and  if  one  man  estimates  another  by  his  wealth  in  jewels, 
is  it  not  manifest  that  as  this  kind  of  wealth  increases, 
and  is  found  to  be  secure  to  the  possessor,  the  people 
who  gauge  themselves  as  others  gauge  them — by  the 
jewel  wealth— must  be  contented,  as  &r  as  the  possession 
and  security  of  this  kind  of  wealth  can  content  them  ? 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  the  possessor  oi  considerable 


wealth  in  jewelry  being  discontented.  There  must  be 
political  contentment  amongst  the  class  of  jewelry- 
owners  ;  and  one-half  of  the  people  of  India  are  jewelry- 
owners.  It  is  only  when  the  day  of  taking  stock  of  the 
family  jewelry  comes  round,  such  as  the  occasion  of  a 
wadding  or  a  great  gala  day,  that  a  stranger  can  form  the 
r!igiite8t  conception  of  the  amount  of  wealth  in  the 
«amily  in  the  form  of  jewelry.  Amazement  at  once 
strikes  him  as  he  is  for  the  first  time  permitted  to  see  the 
amount  of  accumulated  wealth.  The  inventory  day  is, 
par  excellence^  the  women's  day.  Gathered  round  the 
iron  safes,  the  cash-boxes,  the  metallic  boxes,  the  neatly 
carved  wooden  boxes,  the  delight  of  the  women  is  ob- 
served in  their  eyes  as  each  pair  of  golden  bracelets 
studded  with  pearls  ;  each  pair  of  diamond,  or  emerald, 
or  sapphire  ear-rings  ;  each  nose-ring  with  large  pearls, 
massive  gold  chains,  and  a  large  number  of  rings,  ex- 
pensively and  even  extravagantly  gemmed,  are  handed 
round  the  family  circle  for  admiration.  And  great 
is  the  family  delight.  The  towns  of  India  must  be 
peaceful  towns,  and  the  laws  of  India  must  be  good 
laws,  where  jewelry  wealth,  amounting  in  value  to  crores 
and  crores,  can  be  held  secure  by  the  meanest  subjects 
of  the  great  Empress  Victoria.  The  Government  that  has 
permitted  this  great  jewelry  wealth  to  grow  into  monster 
proportions,  and  that  has  never  coveted  a  single  grain 
of  the  hoarded  gold,  as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the 
wealth  itself,  is  entitled  to  respectful  regard.  We  cannot 
in  honesty  or  justice  refuse  to  approve  of  a  Government 
that  has  followed  out  this  policy  of  upholding  and  main- 
taining the  rights  of  the  people  to  their  jeweled  posses- 
sions for  more  than  a  century.  When  we  single  out  this 
item  in  India's  wealth,  we  do  so  for  a  useful  purpose,  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  themselves,  and  not  in  the 
interests  of  €k>v6mment  or  of  income-tax  lawmsJcers. 
In  continuing  to  hoard  and  keep  unremunerative  such 
vast  treasures  as  are  now  held  in  India,  the  people  are 
unnecessarily  impoverishing  themselves.  The  system 
has  had  the  fullest  scope,  and  has  been  availed  of  by  the 
people  to  the  fullest  extent,  showing  their  abounding 
confidence  in  the  national  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  now  much 
overdone,  and  should  be  moderated.  When  wealth  is 
hoarded  in  a  country  in  millions,  and  lies  unproductive, 
it  attracts  the  covetous,  and  is  a  source  of  national 
weakness.  It  should  be  profitably  employed  in  the  crea- 
tion and  support  of  industries  that  may  advance  the 
progress  of  the  country. 


THE  NAVY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  great  battle  of  Guns  v$.  Armor  has  included  few 
actual  engagements,  and  no  severe  tests  between  great 
powers.  The  afiair  of  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac  first 
demonstrated  that  ironclads  were  indispensable,  although 
France  had  led  the  way  with  La  Gloire,  which  the  Eng- 
lish slowly  emulated  with  the  Warrior.  The  European 
ironclad  fleets  have  only  sparred  with  each  other,  save 
in  the  conflict  at  Lissa,  when  the  Austrians,  under  Te- 
gethoff,  gave  the  Italians  such  a  lesson.  The  terrible 
smash-up  of  the  Peruvian  ironclad  ffuasoar,  by  the  Chi- 
lian Almiranie  Cochrane  and  others,  was  a  similar  demon- 
stration. 

Incertitude  in  naval  construction  is  shown  by  the 
variety  of  types  in  the  British  Navy.  This  is  from  the 
anxiety  to  be  ready  for  everything.  Every  idea,  grounded 
upon  a  close  watching  of  all  that  other  Powers  are  doing, 
has  found  an  embodiment  The  United  States,  however, 
mean  to  have  a  say  in  such  affidrs,  and  the  ironclad 
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Dolphin,  after  much  abuse,  baa  been  vindicated  in  a  most 
stormj  and  trying  experimental  passage,  through  the 
furies  of  wind  and  waves  at  Cape  Hatteras. 

While  France  is  so  active  in  ship-building,  Germany 
has  almost  held  its  hand  of  late  years.  She  perceives 
that  the  torpedo  renders  her  navally  impregnable.  The 
French  fleet  was  useless  in  the  War  of  1870,  as  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  was  in  the  last  war  with  Bussia,  and  as  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  would  be  in  a  war  with  Germany.     The  German 


strengthened,  but  depraved,  by  habit,  and  so  will  it  be 
with  the  brave  sailor  exposed  continually  to  the  fear  of 
the  torpedo. 

Warfare  at  sea  appears  to  have  changed  as  entirelj  as 
that  on  land. 

The  bombardment  of  Alexandria  gave  evidence  of  the 
terrific  range  of  modem  projectiles,  the  82-ton  gunshot 
of  the  Inflexible  being  found  six  miles  off  the  vesseL  In 
the  recent  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  a  Chilian  gun- 
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fleet,  though,  is  wonderfully  compact,  and  all  the  sailors 
get  two  yeara'  experience  in  a  trip  around  the  world. 

The  torpedo  strikes  terror  into  the  stoutest  heart.  The 
sailor  of  the  Colossus,  the  Dcrastition  or  the  Thunderer 
reflects  that  this  comparatively  tiny  demon  may  blow 
him  sky-high.  Where  is  valor,  the  traditional  pluck  of 
the  British  tar,  in  presence  of  a  danger  comparable  to 
that  of  the  yawning  earthquake,  while  the  solid  globe 
rends,  engulfing  a  city  ?  The  oldest  resident  in  cities 
subject  to  earthquakes  are  more  affected  by  the  tremor 
than  is  a  casual  visitor ;  for  the  nerves  do  not  become 


boat  standing  off  a  well-fortifled  town  peppered  at  plea- 
sure, through  the  superior  range  of  its  single  gun,  which 
enabled  it  to  do  any  amount  of  damage,  while  the  shots 
from  the  town  all  fell  helplessly  short. 


Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  liberty,  lest  it  take  thee 
prisoner.  A  word  unspoken  is,  like  the  sword  in  the 
scabbard,  thine.  If  vented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's 
hand.  If  thou  desire  to  be  held  wise,  be  so  wise  ss  to 
hold  thy  tongue.  ^^ 
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TWO  FBESGSIFTXONS.  — *'  MB.  ANTHONY  FB06T  TOOK  THB  CABB-TAKBB  BT  THE  BACK  OF  THB  NICS,  AND  PITOHSD  BDi 

OUT  OF  DOOBS." 


TWO    PRESCRIPTIONS. 

By  Robert  C.  V.  Meyers. 


Mb.  Anthony  Fbost  had  an  attack  of  indigestion. 
While  he  saffered  under  the  visitation,  he  declared  that 
lie  had  been  ill  f 09  years ;  his  friends  said  he  had  been 
oroes  as  a  man  conld  be  for  fonr  weeks— which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  his  phy- 
sician's diagnosis  only  accentuated  that  of  his  friends. 
3ir.  Frost's  physician  was,  contrary  to  the  ethics  of  the 
sect,  his  nephew  and  namesake.  Dr.  Tony  Thomberj^ 
Dr.  Tony  was  liopelessly  young  for  a  physician,  and 
possessed  too  much  enthusiasm  to  guarantee  a  super- 
abundance of  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  patients.  His 
patients  were  limited  in  number,  his  uncle  constituting 
a  plurality  of  them.  And  bitterly  did  Dr.  Tony  regret 
jever  haying  prescribed  for  a  plurality,  ever  having  lived 
with  a  plurality  and  given  it  his  confidences  ;  especially 
nrhen  he  had  met  pretty  little  Nellie  Garden  daily  for 
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half  a  year,  and  had  his  head  so  full  of  her  that  once, 
when  his  Uncle  Anthony's  headache  had  assumed  har- 
rowing forms  and  had  threatened  to  engulf  Dr.  Tony  and 
all  his  future  happiness,  he  had  actually  written  : 

•   ,  "  Tinct.  Nellie  Jij. 

•'  To  be  well  shaken  before  applying." 

"Is  that  a  new  drug?"  demanded  Uncle  Anthony, 
glaring. 

Dr.  Tony  was  dumbfounded  over  what  he  bad  done, 
and  had  not  even  the  presence  of  mind  to  positively  de- 
clare that  ** Tinct.  Nellie"  was  a  balsam  of  remarkably 
fine  healing  power — a  twin-sister  to  the  Balm  of  Gilead. 
No,  he  could  only  unprofessipnally  stutter  out  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake.  •      digitized!!'  ^ 
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**I  think  you  have,"  laconically  retunxed  Uncle  Ah- 
thony;  ''the  dose  might  prove  fatal.  Permit  me  to 
correct  it." 

He  palled  a  sheet  of  paper  over  to  his  side  of  the 
table  and  busily  scribbled  for  a  minute  or  two,  whUe 
Dr.  Tony,  eying  him,  wondered  if  he  were  prescribing 
every  drug  in  the  "Pharmacopceia,"  or  post-scripting 
a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

*'  There !"  at  last  said  Uncle  Anthony,  and  placed  the 
results  of  his  writing  under  his  physician's  scrutiny. 
**  Tinct.  Nellie,  in  the  social  world,  is  generally  known  as 
Miss  Nellie  Grarden,  a  day -governess,  whose  father  died  & 
bankrupt,  indebted  to  me  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  If  you  prescribe  this  newly  discovered  remedy 
as  a  specific  for  your  own  malady— not  mine — ^yoor 
present  residence  can  under  no  consideiation  be  used 
as  a  hospital,  nor  my  bank  Aoooant  be  zen^Manible  for 
the  doctor*B  bflL'* 

Of  conne  it  wm  esJtremely  ooane  to  piiaoe  it  so,  cimE 
the  crimsoti  blood  xaoed  tlirou|^  Dr.  Tony's  dieeki  xb 
no  time. 

'< I  xinderstmd  you,^  tmSiiSL  ha.  '*But  as  you  are  nioi » 
regular  graduate  In  mj  seaenee,  I  must  deny  you  tfae 
privilege  of  amniBux^  x%htB  irhick  mo  curriculum  has 
conferred  upon  ytm.    OoodHSWcsiBK  T 

Now  it  was  ihBe  for  Hie.  AaJhony  ¥wmi  to  becoooe 
dumbfounded  ;  for  he  kiiew  fint  Dr.  Tonj  kad  left  tiio 
house,  and  would  TrndLcr  so  Bio—i<ii.mtii.in.  this  side  of 
death  enter  it  ftgaia.  AimL  lie  ItmSi  beem  a  f»thor  to  the 
young  scamp,  had  eared  for  him,  boem  proad  of  him, 
and,  in  a  word,  had  nursed  an  adder ;  for  Bothing  short 
of  an  adder  could  have  fallen  in  lore  with  Tom  €tarden*s 
•daughter  after  tiie  bankruptej  which  bad  caused  so  great 
a  loss  to  the  adder's  uncle.  Hr.  Anthony  Frost  had 
never  been  cross  before  ;  he  was  nnaequainted  with  the 
sensation  ;  he  lost  his  head  as  effectually  as  Dr.  Tony  had 
lost  his,  and  when  u  man  loses  his  head  and  cannot,  like 
St.  Patrick  of  old,  carry  it  around  with  him  between  his 
teeth,  he  should  scarcely  be  held  accountable  for  his 
subsequent  doings.  Therefore,  when,  as  by  inspiration, 
Mr.  Anthony  Frost  gathered  up  the  peculiar  prescription 
of  Dr.  Tony  and  folded  it  inside  the  equally  peculiar  one 
written  by  himself,  and  rang  the  bell  and  did  what  he 
did,  he  should  not  be  too  harshly  criticised,  nor  made 
responsible  for  more  than  what  came  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  answer  to  his  impetuous  summons,  Sampson,  the 
butler,  appeared. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at  ?"  roared  Mr.  Frost,  with- 
out having  looked  at  the  man. 

Now  Sampson  was  known  among  his  intimates  as 
**  Sweet  Vinegar,"  in  consequence  of  a  chronic  inability 
to  loosen  the  drawing  strings  of  his  lips,  and  thus  give 
his  poor  features  a  chance  to  expand. 

He  replied  not  to  his  master  on  this  occasion. 

**  Sampson,"  pursued  Mr.  Frost,  with  calm  determina- 
tion, '*  it  is  about  time  for  you  and  me  to  understand 
each  other.  I  insist  upon  having  respect  shown  me  in 
my  own  house,  and  desire  that  I  shall  not  be  made  a 
subject  for  merriment  I  have  borne  with  your  subtle 
jests  long  enough,  sir.  I  wish  this  package  to  be  taken 
immediately — ^immediately,  mind  you — to  Miss  Garden, 
who  is  stopping  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Thomberry's  friend, 
Mrs.  Oermon.  Go  I  I  shall  expect  you  to  apologize  to 
me  for  giggling  like  a  school-girl  when  you  entered  this 
room." 

Sampson  cuffed  the  page  soundly  when  he  reached 
the  entry. 

•*Don*t  larf  at  me,  Bill  Buttons,"  snarled  he. 


striv- 
'Sou  are 
I>erhap6, 


That  evening  Mr.  Frost  had  one  of  his  oelobrated  at. 
tacks  of  indigestion.  He  refused  comfort  and  phyaioians. 
For  two  weeks  he  suffered  unheard-of  agonies.  At  the 
end  of  ^our  weeks  he  recollected  that  Dr.  Tony  would 
enter  the  house  under  no  consideration  this  side  of  d^ath. 
So  deciding  that  he  was  in  extremis^  he  felt  at  liberty  to 
send  in  hot  haste  for  his  recalcitrant  nephew.  Dr.  Tony 
gazed  at  him  stonily  ;  Dr.  Tony,  consequently,  looked  as 
though  he  were  not  immoderately  happy. 

When  he  found  that  his  mortal  communication  was 
but  a  flash  in  the  pan,  Mr.  Frost  held  his  nephew  with 
his  glittering  eye,  as  the  Ancient  Mariner  held  the  wed- 
ding guest. 

*'  I  hope  you  have  suffered  in  somewhat  since  yon  left 
this  house,  which  has  been  a  home  to  you  for  years, 
Anthony  Thomberry. " 

I  may  have  sniCared,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I  have 

^^Made  otiier  people  suffer." 

**  I  was  about  to  remark  that,  while  I  lived  here,  my 
file  was  02ie  oi  luxury.  Since  I  have  been  thrown  on 
my  0191  exertiosia,  I  have  had  to  look  facts  squarely  in 
the  face.  In  this  montii  I  have  secured  a  dientde  of  a 
doze&  paying  patients.'* 

**  The  daooe  jKm  have  I  That  is  a  reproach  to  me  for 
hitiierto  preve&ting  your  looking  facts  in  the  face  in  a 
sqoare  sort  of  waj.^ 

'^I  have  nothing  to  reproach  yon  with.** 

*•  Yea,  yon  have  ;  you  know  you  have.** 

"  I  came  here  this  evemng  in  answer  to  your  request, 
and  not  to  make  nor  exact  explanations,"  said  Dr. 
Tony,  repressing  very  well  the  anger  which 
ing  for  the  mastery.  ''You  are  not  dying. 
hypoch<mdriacaL  Contrary  to  your  orders, 
I  will  prescribe  for  you," 

"Not  *  Tinct.  Nellie 'again," 

Dr.  Tony  still  repressed  his  anger. 

"I  would  prescribe  for  you.  Uncle  Anthony,  an  en- 
tirely new  mode  of  life.  You  have  been  very  much  of  an 
autocrat,  and  an  autocrat  in  too  small  a  sphere  usually 
finds  his  authority  turning  on  himself.  You  have  been 
kind  to  me  in  many  ways — conventional  ways.  I  would 
prescribe  that  you  be  kind  unconventionally;  go  out  and 
do  something  for  the  good  of  some  struggling  person, 
who,  without  you,  would  be  friendless  in  the  world." 

Now  was  the  time  when  Mr.  Frost  found  a  difficulty 
in  repressing  his  anger. 

"And  you  are  not  friendless,  Anthony  Thomberry?'* 

**  I  am  not.  Uncle  Anthony." 

"Is  it  possible  that  Miss  Nellie " 

"  Pardon  me  !  you  have  never  seen  the  young  lady. 
Because  you  are  the  loser  of  money  through  the  misfor- 
tune of  her  father,  you  act  in  the  most  insanely  illogical 
manner,  to  call  it  by  no  harder  name." 

"  I  wouldn't  call  it  by  a  harder  name,  if  I  were  jon. 
*  Insanely  illogical,'  I  think  you  said  V  Mr.  Frost  gulped. 
"But  let  me  complete  your  monstrous  unreasonidile- 
ness.  I  take  your  advice !  I  shall  do  some  good  to 
some  one  who  would  be  helpless  and  friendless  without 
me.  My  fortune  will  never  be  yours,  but  one's  who 
will  not  be  an  adder,  nor  a  subtracter." 

He  had  not  meant  to  employ  this  latter  figure  of 
speech,  but  it  appeared  as  though  it  might  be  a  cutting 
illustration,  so  he  called  it  into  requisition. 

"As  though  the  money,  as  money,  were  anything  to 
me,"  smiled  Dr.  Tony,  dismally. 

"It  was  much  to  Tom  Oarden's  daughter.  Ami  I 
am  glad  that  I  have  done  you  a  turn  in  sending 
her  the  'Tinct  Nellie'  prescripticmi  supplem^ted  hz 
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the  one  which  I  wrote  as    a   counter-irritant    to    its 
effects." 

He  was  not  prepared  for  the  manifestation  of  Dr. Tony; 
for  this  disciple  of  .^jsonlapins  at  once  overturned  the 
•chair  he  had  occupied,  and,  with  inflamed  countenance, 
war  in  his  ejes  and  clinched  hands,  strode  up  to  his 
uncle  : 

**You" — he  choked — **you  dared  to  do  that,  you? 

Everything  is  explained  now,  everything,  and " 

He  really  did  seem  undetermined  whether  or  not  to  go 
unpleasantly  near  to  the  physician  who  had  prescribed 
-without  having  earned  a  sheepskin.  But  without  further 
word,  giving  vent  to  a  groan  as  he  crushed  his  hat  on 
liis  head,  he  rushed  from  the  room  and  the  house. 

•'This  is  too  much,"  said  Mr.  Anthony  Frost;  "the 
camel's  back  may  bear  much,  but  this  is  the  last  straw. 
Sampson  I" 

That  functionary  appeared. 

"Sampson,  if  you   ever   admit   my  nephew  to  this 

bouse " 

'    **  You  sent  for  him,  »r." 

'  *'  What  is  that  to  yon  ?  Things  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  when  I  am  to  be  told  whom  I  shall  and  whom  I 
shall  not  send  for.  Sampson,  you  are  an  idiot  Go  I" 
Sampson  clutched  the  page  in  the  haU. 
"  Bill  Buttons,  if  you  fetch  any  more  o'  them  mangy 
dogs  to  this  'ere  house,  111  break  every  bone  in  your 
body.     Gol" 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Anthony  Frost  set  about  doing 
eomething  in  self-defense. 

If  he  had  never  been  crossed  before,  neither  had  he 
ever  before  experienced  anger  from  the  one  whom  he 
loved  a^  he  loved  not  another  in  the  whole  world,  nor, 
•ere  this,  had  he  ever  been  accused  of  a  dishonorable 
Bction,  to  feel  that  the  aoousation  was  not  made  unwar- 
rantably. 

He  was  indignant  and  he  was  outraged.  Tony  Thorn- 
berry  should  meet  his  match  ;  Tony  Thomberry  had 
made  insulting  remarks  relative  to  conventional  kind- 
nesses— he  should  understand  the  extent  of  an  uncon- 
Tentional  one  now. 

Mr.  Anthony  Frost  proceeded  to  an  adjacent  city.  He 
bad  no  very  distinct  idea  as  to  what  took  him  there,  only 
that  he  did  not  want  to  breathe  the  air  in  the  same  place 
with  his  nephew,  and  he  was  bound  on  a  tour  of  the  un- 
•conventional.  It  was  difficult  to  find  anything  out  of  the 
way  in  Solomon's  time,  H^nd  it  is  not  more  easy  to  dis- 
•oover  it  now.  But  he  must  do  something  or  his  brain 
would  give  way,  and  he  should  find  that  he  had  been  an 
invalid  all  his  life,  rather  than  for  years  merely. 

What  was  the  sovereign  remedy  recommended  by  the 
liigher  physician's  of  philosophy  ?  Work,  that  was  it ! 
Why,  Mr.  Anthony  Frost  had  never  done  a  stroke  of  work 
in  all  his  life.  A  novelty  presented  itself ;  work,  as  ap- 
plied to  himself,  had  as  unconventional  an  aspect  as  any- 
thing that  could  be  $uggested  by  that  wretchedest  of 
Tonies.  Yet,  what  kijid  of  work  ?  Here  were  number- 
less business  places,  but  who  would  engage  a  novice  who 
merely  wished  to  ton;  that  he  might  try  to  forget  how 
sharper  than  a  serpenl]!!^  tooth  it  was  to  have  a  thankless 
adder  for  a  liephew  ?  J^fjd  had  heard  of  sinecures,  but  he 
feared  they  did  not  go  begging.  There  were  employ- 
ment-offices, which  advertised  frantically  for  helpless, 
useless  people  to  fill,  at  enormous  salaries — positions 
adapted  to  their  capabilities.  He  had  for  years  read 
these  advertisements  with  delicious  appreciation  of  the 
gullibility  of  genteel  pauperdom.  He  was  excited,  en- 
thused. He  laughed — for  the  first  time  in  weeks — as  he 
purchased  a  paper  from  a  newsboy  and  turned  to  the 


column  of  **  Help  Wanted."    Here  was  the  very  thing  ; 
he  would  have  the  fun  of  investigating  it : 

"  Wanted,  An  elderly  geatleman  to  take  orders  at  home.  Good 
pay." 

He  had  neve  r  taken  orders  at  home  or  abroad ;  he 
would  like  to  see  the  person  who  would  dare  to  order 
him.  But  the  jest,  the  unconventionality,  the  means  of 
not  remembering  for  a  little  while  how  he  had  loved 
Tony,  and  how  shamefuUy  he  had  been  repaid  for  that 
love — yet,  no  more  of  that,  it  would  unnerve  him.  He 
/^ould  go  to  the  employment  office,  pay  his  couple  of 
dollars,  and  push  through  it  all,  even  though  H^ere 
might  be  some  such  position  as  offered.  He  found  the 
office.  It  was  crowded  with  pitiably  expectant  souls, 
many  (tf  whom  looked  up  at  liim  as  he  entered,  as  though 
he  mi^t  prove  a  mortal  foe  in  their  way  toward  ad- 
vancement. 

"Dear  riie  !*'  ejaculated  Mr.  Anthony  Frost,  looking 
about  him  and  comfortably  seating  himself  on  a  bench. 
"Dear  me  r  1 

"Shove  up,  old  man,"  cried  a  youthful  cerberus  in 
charge;  "you're  not  a  whole  bench-show.  Shove  up, 
I  say." 

Shove  up  !  Mr.  Anthony  Frost  took  the  care-taker  by 
the  back  of  the  neck  Itod  pitched  him  out  of  doors. 

"I  will  have  you  to  know  that  I  am  Anthony  Frost," 
said  he,  and  seated  himself  on  the  bench  again  with  the 
air  of  one  who  had  done  a  good  action. 

"The  idea,"  he  went  on,  wiping  his  brow,  "of  being 
told  to  shove  up  !    The  idea  !" 

He  had  the  woi:d8  over  and  over,  as  though  no  other 
syllables  had  ever  expressed  a  corresponding  iniquity. 
"I,  Anthony  Frost,  to  be  told  to  shove  up  I     *  Shove,' 
mind  you,  *  shove  !' "  f 

He  turned  to  his  humble  neighbor  on  the  bench  be- 
side him.  His  humble  neighbor  was  a  woman,  who 
looked  at  him  and  did  nothing  else,  not  even  bringing 
into  play  a  ray  of  intelligence  as  she  looked. 

"  You  heard  hiin,  madam ;  that  wretched  boy  who 
requested  me  to  shove  up  ?"  Her  eyes  upon  him,  she 
appeared  not  to  hear  a  word  he  was  saying. 

"  Bless  my  heart  I  a  deaf  mute  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Frost. 
"This  is  novel." 

All  the  other  people  scowled  upon  him,  and  he  was 
placing  himself  on  the  defensive  in  his  own  way,  when 
an  interposing  incident  presented  itself  in  the  entrance 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  office. 

He  was  a  beautifully  attired  young  man  with  a  jacque- 
minot bud  in  his  buttonhole,  an  elegantly  glossy  ping 
hat  perched  at  a  perilous  angle  on  his  head,  and  "  busi- 
ness "  sparkling  from  the  very  diamond  stud  that  upheld 
his  collar. 

"  Where  is  Alexander  ?"  he  demanded  of  anybody. 
It  dawned  upon  one  of  his  audience  that  the  ejected 
boy  might  most  illogically  have  been  named  in  honor  of 
an  insatiable  conqueror  of  worlds,  particularly  as  many 
of  the  people  in  the  office  who  appeared  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted there  began  to  look  knowing. 
Mr.  Anthony  Frost,  nothing  daunted,  arose. 
"  Sir,  he  began,  "I  was  insulted  when  I  entered  this 

office,  and  so "  » 

"  Oh,  sit  down,  do,"  interrupted  the  proprietor,  and 
pushed  him  into  his  place  again.  "You're  always  in- 
sulted.    Now,  Mr.  Jones  "—to  an  expectant  soul—"  that 

place  on  the  dairy  farm  is  worth  investigating,  and 

What  in  the  world  ails  you  ?"  for  Mr.  Frost  was  on  his 
fe«4;  grappling  for  words.  "  Oh,  I  see  you  want  toning 
down.  I  am  .afraid  we  cannot  place  you.  And  the  lady 
beside  you,  is  she  in  your  company  ?"         "^ 
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For  the  ladj,  whom  even  in  his  agitation  Mr.  Froet 
now  notioed  was  yoong,  had  stood  tip  beside  him,  evi- 
dently the  only  one  there  who  was  in  sympathy  with 
him.  She  shook  her  head  as  one  failing  to  comprehend, 
and  kept  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Frost,  who,  finding  words 
impossible,  with  his  right  hand  sent  the  proprietor's 
glossy  hat  spinning  across  the  room.  The  next  in- 
stant his  arms  were  pinioned  from  behind. 

"That's  the  fellow,"  shonted  a  yonthful  voice,  which 
Mr.  Frost  could  bnt  think  belonged  to  Alexander.  A 
bine-coated  minion  of  the  law  had  taken  the  insulted 
gentleman  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  assault  and 
battery  preferred  by  the  boy. 

"I  shall  make  a  like  charge,"  said  the  proprietor, 
fondly     smoothing 
his  hat ;   "  and   if 
there  is  justice  in 

the   courts 

Look  out  there !" 
for  in  that  supreme 
moment  Mr.  Frost 
had  smashed  the 
hat  in  its  owner's 
hand. 

Struggling  indig- 
nantly, collared, 
Mr.  Anthony  Froet 
was  led,  a  culprit, 
through  the  busy 
streets  of  that 
populous  city  to  a 
magistrate's  office. 
He  never  fully 
knew  what  hap- 
pened, astonish- 
ment taking  such 
an  acute  form  with 
him.  He  felt  that 
he  was  in  a  dimly 
lighted  horrible 
room  for  days— or 
was  it  only  for 
hours  ? —  and  that 
at  the  end  of  an 
uncertain  time  he 
was  haled  forth 
into  the  light 
again,  seated  with 
evfl-app  earing 
malefactors,  led  to 
a  villainous  small, 
square  stand,  where 
Alexander's  face 
seemed  imminent, 
charged  money  which  some  one  politely  took  from  his 
pocket  for  him,  and  then  he  was  pushed  out  into  the 
day,  a  shaking,  palsied  figure.  Dazed,  ill  indeed,  and 
pitiable,  he  rested  against  a  wall,  jeered  at  by  boys, 
who  held  in  trifling  light  the  story  of  the  judgment- 
wreaking  bears,  while  a  severe  woman  came  from 
across  the  way  and  told  him  of  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance. And,  strangely  enough,  he  understood  it  all, 
and  had  not  a  word  to  say.  He  could  only  think  of 
Dr.  Tony,  and  if  he  were  but  here  to  pro*tect  and  care 
for  him — Tony,  who  was  all  the  world  to  him. 

Some  one  caught  his  arm.  He  wondered  if  Alexander 
had  made  a  new  charge  against  him,  or  if  some  ai  that 
mone^r  he  had  left  in  the  magistrate's  office  had  been 
proven  spurious.    He  was  led  on. 
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"  If  I  only  had  Sampson  here  I"  he  murmured,  warmly. 
Mechanically,  he  turned  to  his  captor. 
*<  Why,  you  are  the  deaf  mute  who  sat  next  to  me 
when  that  wretched  child  told  me— me/— to  shove  up  !" 
She  pressed  his  arm  compassionately. 
**Am  I  ill?"  he  went  on.      "'Tinct.  Nellie.     To  be 
well  shaken  before  applying.' "    He  laughed  feebly  as 
ho  rested  heavier  and  heavier  on  the  arm  that  supported 
him.     Then  he  had  closed  his  eyes,  crying,  **Tony,  my 
boy  ;  come  back  to  me,  Tony  !" 

When  he  unclosed  his  lids  again  he  found  himself  in 
bed. 

"Sampson,"  he  commanded,  in  a  loud  tone,  "if  you 
do  not  speak  in  a  lower  voice  when  I  am  ill,  I  shall  be 

under  the  neces- 
sity of  parting  with 
your  services." 

Bnt  it  was  not 
Sampson  who 
came  to  him. 

"Why  you  are 
the  deaf-n^ute !"  he 
cried,  looking  at 
her. 

She  smoothed 
his  pillow,  smiling 
comfortingly  down 
at  him ;  a  pretty, 
soft-faced  young 
woman,  though 
preposterously 
white  and  worn. 
And  a  mute ! 

He  gazed  about 
him  upon  a  plain 
little  room  —  that 
must  be  her  room 
by  the  fal-lals  in  it 
— she  had  nursed 
him — ^for  how  long  ? 
She  could  not  know 
what  he  said  to 
her ;  he  pointed  to 
a  calendar  hanging 
on  the  wall  ;  she 
brought  it  to  him. 
He  had  come  to 
the  city  on  the  first 
day  of  May ;  the 
May  -  flap  of  the 
calendar  was  gone ; 
June  stared  him  in 
the  face,  the  fif- 
teenth day.  He  had 
been  ill  a  month  and  a  half ;  no  wonder  she  was  white 
and  worn.  For  days  after  that,  as  watching  her  noise- 
less movements,  he  lay  in  the  plain  little  room,  a  name- 
less calm  upon  him  ;  he  did  not  desire  to  talk  nor  to  be 
talked  at,  he  had  always  had  so  much  to  do  with  words  ; 
instead,  he  thought  of — Tony.  Yet  he  must  not  so  think  ; 
it  would  upset  him  again.  He  thought  of  the  deaf-mute 
who  tended  him — the  sad,  sweet-faced  creature  who  had 
been  so  womanly  true.  He  would  often  turn  and  see  her 
looking  from  the  window,  beating  the  devil's  tattoo  on 
the  pane. 

"Poor  young    thing!"  he   said   aloud  one  evening. 

"  How  sweet  she  is  I  how  childlike  and  pure  !    Merciful 

powers  !  why  will  men  choose  chattering  magpies   for 

'  ^ves  when  they  can  secure  wholesome  silence  instead  ?" 
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LKleed,  be  waa  so  pleased  with  his  snrroTindings  and 
the  rest  there,  and  the  far-off^  drowsy  nimble  of  wagons, 
and  the  gentle  flutter  of  feminine  action,  that  he  was 
sorry  when  the  day  came  when,  be  could  no  longer  con- 
scientiously lie  there,  but  must  sit  up  by  the  window. 

"Why,  it  is  the  top  story  I"  he  exclaimed.  "A  place 
I  have  ever  relegated  to  Buttons.  How  i>oor  we  must 
be  here  V* 

And  yet  how  happy  he  was. 

'* Dearest,  best  of  young  creatures,*'  he  said,  as  she 
arranged  the  room,  "I  don*t  even  know  your  name.  I 
am  going  to  ask  it." 

He  wtote  his  question  on  the  top  of  the  plain  deal 
table  before  him,  as  he  knew  not  where  to  find  a  scrap  of 
paper,  and  when  she  came  neaier  he  pointed  to  the  hiero- 
glyphics he  had  made,  and  handed  the  pencil  to  her. 

*'  Esperan^"  she  tremulously  wrote  in  reply,  nothing 
move. 

*'  Esperanza  V*  he  repeated.  **  Why  that  means  '  Hope.* 
I  am  afraid  to  ask  her  other  name ;  it  might  )j^  Knott," 
and  grinned  a  little  over  his  joke. 

Once  in  his  young  manhood  he  had  known  a  delightful 
girl  named  Hope,  and  he  had  thought  of  the  name  then 
as  the  anchor  of  the  soul ;  but  she  had  wedded  a  man 
called  Jones,  and  -was  now  stout  and  red  of  face.  After 
her  had  come  a  gentle  creature,  whose  motjier  had  not 
eared  io  have  young  Anthony  Frost  to  call  so  frequently 
as  he  did,  though  he  would  have  liked  to  be  in  their 
house  all  the  time,  and  Jennie  had  said  she  would  like 
it,  too — Jennie  I  Ah  I  she  had  died  when  he  longer 
went  to  her,  because  of  her  mother's  final  fiat,  and 
t  :ey  never  knew  what  had  ailed  her. 

All  this,  and  more,  he  thought  as  he  sat  at  that  upper 
window,  watching  his  nurse  or  hearing  her  moving  about 
in  the  room  adjoining  his,  which  she  must  have  taken 
for  herself  when  she  brought  him  here. 

"  Esperanza  I  Esperanza !" 

For  days  his  best  employment  was  to  gaze  upon  the 
deal  table  and  read  his  question  and  her  answer : 

**  What  is  your  name  ?"  "  Esperanza  I"  and  could  not 
help  thinking  of  Jennie  who  had  died  so  early. 

**Tony,  she  was  so  dear  to  me;  her  going  from  me 
altered  all  my  life,  and  made  me  the  crusty  wretch  you 
dnow.  If  was  only  sure  I  was  not  the  greatest  donkey 
in  the  world,  and  could,  with  impersonality,  carry  out 
your  advice  to  be  helpful  to  some  one  who,  without 
me,  wouldbe  friendless  in  the  world  !'' 

She  came  to  him  a  dozen  times  a  day,  brought  him 
papers,  pleasant  fruits  and  the  like,  her  own  shell-pink 
cotton  gown  brightening  up  the  room  into  a  rose ;  then 
she  would  go  to  her  back  apartment,  where  he  guessed 
at  the  nature  of  the  employment  which  he  knew  kept  the 
light  burning  there  sometimes  till  near  day-dawn — for  she 
worked  for  him,  paid  doctor's  bills,  room-rent  for  him, 
a  stranger  whom  she  evidently  deemed  poor  and  home- 
less. Noble  creature  I  A  sweet  girl  who  had  died  so 
early  could  not  have  done  more. 

Then  one  morning  the  door  separating  her  room  from 
his  stood  open,  and  he  saw  her  with  her  back  toward  him 
as  she  bent  over  something  which  made  her  weep  bit- 
terly ;  though  when  she  found  him  near  her  she  hur- 
riedly put  whatever  it  was  into  her  pocket,  and  spread 
before  him  a  bundle  of  photographs,  whose  coloring  it 
was  her  labor  to  eflfect.  When  he  had  visited  her  thus 
two  or  three  times,  he  saw  that  perhaps  he  went  too 
often,  so  he  staid  away  from  her  domain  as  religiously 
as  he  had  staid  away  from  Jennie's  when  her  mother 
had  thought  it  best. 

And,  then,  one  day,  in  oxtveme  loneliness  and  misery 


a  crash  okme.  He  thought  of  his  home  and  what  liber- 
ties Sampson  must  be  taking,  and  how  Tony  must  be* 
imagining  his  unworthy  unde  dead  and  for  ever  lost  and 
— and — ^yes,  the  time  was  coming  when  all  this  must  end, 
and  he  should  go  away  from  Esperanza,  leave  her  in  her 
humble  sphere,  in  her  silence  and  friendlessness,  to  work 
her  accepted  lot  to  the  end. 

And  what  was  she  to  him  ?  A  good  Samaritan  only. 
He  was  not  young  enough  to  be  foolish,  he  thought  He 
was  not  young  enough  to  do  a  desperate  thing,  although 
some  great  force  Compelled  him  to  think  of  her  who 
had  died  so  early. 

Esperanza  was  steadily  painting  in  the  next  room,  and 
he,  knowing  that  she  could  not  hear  him,  walked  across 
the  floor  and  pushed  the  door  open  a  little,  so  that  ho 
might  see  her.  Then  he  took  his  usual  station  at  the 
d^al  table.  Tes,  she  was  beautiful,  sweet,  lovely  I  If  he 
were  a  younger  man ;  if  he  had  met  her  in  his  younger 
years,  when  hi  had  gone  too  often  to  the  house  of  one 

who  had  died  90  earty  ;  if  she  were  only  not  a  mute 

There  on  the  taU§  oilore  him  was  his  question  and  her 
answer  :  "What  is  yotur  name  ?"  "Esperanza."  He  took 
the  pencil  from  his  poclttt  and  marked  the  letters  she- 
had  made,  over  and  oVer,  till  he  had  taken  away  all 
appearance  of  tremulousness,  and  "  Esperanza  " — hope — 
stood  out  firm  and  bold  and  ineradicable.  Hope  !  That 
had  been  his  lode-star  when  Jennie 

His  pencil  trailed  idly  over  the  deal,  making  curves 
and  gyrations  of  eccentricity.  She  was  very  peaceful. 
She  appeared  to  like  to  have  him  here  ;  was  bashful, 
helpful,  more  and  more  like  some  one  who  had  died  so 
early.     His  pencil  wrote  some  foolish  words  : 

"  I "  and  paused. 

"  Love "  and  paused. 

"You."  And  his  head  Avas  burning.  He  had  started 
up  to  run  to  her  to  tell  her,  to  show  her  what  he  meant ; 
to  say  that  while  he  might  in  outward  appearance  seem 
old,  yet  his  heart  had  never  had  the  chances  of  many 
another  heart ;  that  once  he  had  cared  fondly  for  one  who 
had  died  so  early  ;  and  then  he  found  himself  opposed  by 
her  ;  her  pink  gown  making  a  rose  of  his  room  ;  her  hand 
pointing  from  the  high  window  to  the  street  beneath. 
He  looked  from  the  window,  and  saw  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way  a  policeman  and  a  civilian.  She  had  evi- 
dently thought  he  was  to  be  arrested  again. 

"  Tony  !"  ho  gasped,  recognizing  the  civilian,  all  his 
old  life  breaking  in  upon  the  idyl  of  the  present ;  "  Tony, 
and  looking  for  me  !  Esperanza,  before  he  comes,  I  must 
communicate  something  to  you  ;  would  tell  you — no,  no, 
I  mean  I  would  show  you  this  table  and  the  words  sug- 
gested by  thought  of  Jennie " 

But  her  door  had  slammed  tight  and  he  was  alone,  and 
with  his  thumb  obliterating  the  foolish  words  he  had 
written  upon  the  table. 

"Uncle  Anthony,  have  I  found  you  at  last  ?  And  to 
think  that  the  poHce  reports  helped  me  1  You,  to  corn* 
mit  assault  and  battery  !  I  have  been  searching  for  you 
for  over  a  month,  blaming  myself  for  having  sent  you 
away,  knowing  that  I  have  ill-requited  the  tender  kind- 
ness which  you  have  ever  bestowed  upon  me — you,  who 
have  been  more  than  a  father  to  me !  Forgive  me  I  And 
let  me  say,  even  here  and  for  the  last  time,  that  I  thought 
you  cruel  in  sending  to  the  woman  I  love  that  note  of 
yours,  for  she  gave  me  up  then.  She  was  too  proud  to 
enter  my  family  if  it  opposed  her,  and  she  had  loved  her 
father  and  knew  his  suffering.  Before  you  disappeared 
she  had  gone  away,  and  I  did  not  understand  the  cause  of 
her  going  until  the  day  when  you  told  me  that  you  had 
sent  my  poor  little  presoriplaon  to  her  with  tbttt  oiliflr 
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travestj  of  jour  own  concoction.  She  gaye  me  np  too 
readilj,  perhaps  ;  possibly  not  loving  me  as  I  had  hoped 
she  did.  Yet  she  is  everything  to  me-^mnst  ever  be. 
She  must  have  had  hard  lines  of  it,  poor  Nellie  I  And  I 
will  tell  you  that,  now  I  find  you  safe  and  sound,  I  mean 
to  search  for  her,  if  it  takes  my  life  to  reach  her." 

Now  the-foolish  words  were  obliterated.  Mr.  Anthony 
Frost  wheeled  around. 

•*  Search  for  her,  Tony,"  he  said,  huskily,  "  search  for 
her.  I  was  young  once  myself,  and  there  was  one — there 
was  one— I  mean  that  I  am  a  terrible  old  donkey.  Search 
for  Nellie  Garden.  Spare  no  expense.  Find  her,  bring 
her  to  me,  your  father  and  hers.  While  now  that  I 
have  had  a  new  exemplification  of  the  nubility  of 
woman Halloa  I  what  is  that  ?" 

That  was  a  white  paper  thrust  under  the  door  which 
connected  his  room  with  the  one  beyond.  Tony  picked 
up  tiie  paper,  read  it,  uttered  an  exclamation,  tossed 
the  sheet  on  the  deal  table,  tore  at  the  door. 

"Hold  !"  cried  Mr.  Anthony  Frost.  **  Desist  from  ex- 
travagance till  I  look  into  this  paper,  for  it  was  this  over 
which  £si>eranza — I  mean  the  lady  who  is  a  mut§,  and 
who  has  cared  for  me  as  a — a  daughter — wept  over  and 
hid  from  me  one  day  when  I  chanced  upon  her.  Merci- 
ful powers  !  It  is  my  prescription  and  youre  !  She 
must  be " 

There  was  a  pale,  sweet  face  in  the  doorway, 

"NelKe  !"  shrieked  Dr.  Tony. 

Mr.  Anthony  Frost  fell  upon  that  deal  table  and 
rubbed  at  the  place  where  those  foolish  ,words  had 
been  written  as  though  he  would  rub  his  way  through 
to  China. 

"You  will  forgive  me,  Uncle  Anthony?  I  had  gone 
to  the  employment  ofl3ce  seeking  for  a  position.  You 
will  perhaps  remember  that  when  the  impudent  boy 
wounded  your  feelings  you  pronounced  your  name 
alond.  I  was  so  bewildered  that  I  could  not  say  a 
word,  and  you  immediately  concluded  that  I  was  a 
mute.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  me,  and  I  have  c^ied  it 
out.  It  made  me  strong  and  secret,  where  speeoi  must 
have  betrayed  me.  I  saw  that  you  were  ill  eTcrrtten, 
and  I  determined  that  no  harm  should  come  to  you, 
though  you  would  have  accepted  no  aid  from  m^  had 
you  known  who  I  was.  *  Esperanza '  means  hope.  May 
I  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?  for  I  am  *  Tinct.  Nellie,*  and  I 
have  been  *  well  shaken  before  applying  *  to  you  for  my 
sentence." 

"You  are  a  very  good  girl,  Espe  —  Nellie,  and  your 
father,  Tom  Garden,  was  my  best  friend.  But  if  you 
ever  again  mention  those  idiotic  prescriptions  I'll  dis- 
own Tony  Thomberry.  And  while  I  have  been  some- 
what unconventional " 

He  was  tearing  up  the  two  prescriptions. 

**  Unconventional  !"  she  echoed.  "  Have  I  been 
strictly  conventional  ?" 

"  And — and,  if  I  come  across  Alexander  and  his  *  shov- 
ing up  *— that  is,  if  Sampson  has  dared  to  touch  my  '34 

port Tony,  why  in  the  world  do  you  not  go  and 

call  a  carriage  to  take  us  all  out  of  this  suffocating  city  ? 
You  will  never  make  a  successful  physician  if  you  do 
not  take  better  care  of  your, patients." 


ladies  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  but  who,  ev. 
dently,  were  acquainted  with  him,  and  who  commented 
upon  his  personal  appearance  rather  too  freely.  The 
painter  was  annoyed.  As  the  train  passed  under  the 
tunnel  of  St.  Cloud,  the  three  travelers  were  wrapped  in 
complete  darkness.  Yemet  raised  the  back  of  his  hand  to 
his  mouth*  and  kissed  it  twice,  violently.  On  emerging 
from  obscurity  he  found  that  the  ladies  had  withdrawn 
their  attention  from  him,  and  were  accusing  each  other 
of  having  been  kissed  by  a  man  in  the  dark.  As  they 
arrived  at  Paris,  Yemet,  on  leaving  them,  said,  "  Ladies, 
I  shall  be  puzzled  all  my  life  by  the  question  which  of 
these  two  ladies  it  was  that  kissed  me  ?" 


HELENE. 
By  J.  J.  BRrrroN. 
INSOBIBKD  upon  the  gallery  wall 
Of  a  great  noble's  Tudor  hall, 
One  reads  a  single  word—"  H616ne,** 
And  stays  perforce  to  read  again. 
A  girl's  fair  writing,  lady  small. 
In  pencil  ;  with  a  foreign  grace 
About  it,  somehow,  and  delight 
Of  Youth  within  it.    Pearly  white 
Fair  fingers  traced  it  some  bright  day, 
One  fancies ;  soft  thro*  Tijdor  bay 
From  great  sweet  gardens  came  the  air. 
And  light  gusts  tossed  the  ringlets  back 
As  the  swift  pencil  made  its  track, 
And  fluttered  o'er  the  red  lips  sweat, 
Where  rose  a  smile,  her  thought  to  greet. 
"  H6l6ne,"  she  wrote ;  and  lovingly, 
Bhe  gone,  they  fenced  it  as  wo  see     / 
With  square  of  glass  and  tiny  frame. 
What  is  the  memory—whose  the  name 
Thus  guarded  from  all  taint  and  shame 
Of  Time  or  fingers,  and  here  set 
The  house's  very  amulet  ? 
What  hopes,  what  fate,  lie  shut  within 
This  pencil  writing  fair  and  thin  ? 
What  hours  by  passion  made  sublime. 
What  love  with  laugh  at  lapsing  time, 
What  sense  that  all  earth's  honors  bring 
Are  worth  not  life's  full  petaled  spring  ? 
What  ache  of  heart,  dry  throb  of  lips. 
Widowed  of  kisses,  when  life  dips 
To  death's  absorbing ;— and,  ah  me ! 
What  hope,  that  thro*  tears  wistfully 
Outlooks  ?— none  tell  us.    Tudor  hall 
Or  shepherd's  shelling,  love  is  all 
That  guerdons  care,  and  still  will  stay 
When  labored  fretwork  falls  in  clay, 
When  thro'  loose  casements  stares  tiie  day, 
And  under  flowers  the  bones  decay. 

So  thought  I  as  I  turned  to  go. 
For  guides  and  vassals  brook  not  slow 
And  pensive  loiterers  -you  know. 
And  as  I  turned,  thro'  lattice  pane 
One  sun-ray  flred  the  word  "  Helbke." 


AN  UNSOLVED  EIDDLE. 
The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  Horace  Yemet,  the 
French  historical  painter.  The  artist  was  coming  i^  the 
train  from  Versailles  to  the  city.  Despite  his  very  ec- 
centric attire,  he  fancied,  as  usual,  that  he  was  unob- 
served.   In  the  same  compartment  with  him  were  two 


Keaij  Golden  Geese. — It  is  stated  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village  near  the  Biver  Karassul  in  Siberia,  when 
slaughtering  their  geese,  discovered  sparkling  grains  of 
yellow  metal  in  the  crops  of  these  animals.  One  of  the 
villagers,  sharper  than  the  rest,  collected  a  number  of 
these  grains  and  took  them  to  a  merchant  in  the  town, 
who  at  once  recognized  them  as  granules  of  pure  gold, 
and  paid  the  countryman  ten  roubles  for  them.  This  led 
the  villagers  to  search  among  the  sand  of  the  River  Ka- 
rassul, where  they  found  large  quantities  of  gold-dust. 
A  merchant  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  them,  and 
active  operations  for  washing  the  san^fand  extracting  tho 
gold  are  to  be  oommencedTg't'^^d  ^y  Vs  ^ 
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THE    YOUNG    PRETENDER. 

By  Sebastian  S.  Wynell-Magow. 


BoBK,  amid  the  salyos  of  artilleiy  from  the  Castle  of 
8t.  Angelo,  in  the  centre  of  the  GhristiAn  world ;  snr- 
Tounded  bj  the  Cardinal  protectors  of  every  kingdom  in 
Europe  ;  descended  on  his  father^s  side  from  a  hundred 
kings,  and  on  his  mother^s  from  the  heroic  savior  of 
Europe,  John  Sobieski — holding  a  royal  levee  on  the  very 
day  after  his  birth,  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  pre- 
sented and  blessed  by  a  Pope— as  a  young  man  victor  at 
Gladsmuir  ^ 

and  Falkirk 
over  the 
troops  of  the 
first  nation  of 
the  world; 
and  dying  in 
the  misery  of 
a  dishonored 
old  age, 
Charles  Ed- 
ward is  a  fig- 
ure in  history 
which  com- 
bines at  once 
the  heroic  and 
the  tragic  in 
a  degree 
which  has 
been  destined 
to  but  few  in 
the  history  of 
all  time. 

James  HJ., 
or  the  First 
Pretender,  as 
Jacobite  or 
Tory  called 
him,  had 
married  the 
Princess  Cle- 
mentine So- 
bieski, grand- 
daiighter  of 
the  Victor  of 
Vienna  ;  a  n  d 
it  was  from 
this  pair  that 
was  born,  in 
the  latter  part 
of  the  year 
1720,  Prince 
Charles.  His 
birth  gave 
new  hope  and 

vigor  to  the  Jacobite  cause  all  over  the  world.  In  his 
early  infancy  it  hail  been  proposed  to  send  the  child 
to  Scotland,  but  the  manifest  danger  of  the  scheme 
had  caused  it  to  be  abandoned,  and  he  remained  in 
Borne  ;  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  a  half  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope,  but  did  not  make  a  very  favorable 
impression,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  make  the 
customary  reverence,  a  circumstance  looked  upon  as 
savoring  strongly  of  Protestantism.  Shortly  after  this 
time,  James  Murray,  a  son  of  Lord  Stormont,  although 
a  Protestant,  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  Prince ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  led,  through  great  scandal,  to  the  tem- 
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porary  separation  of  James  and  his  wife  ;  ft  scftiidftl  only 
removed  after  the  remonstranoes  of  the  Pope,  the  whole 
College  of  Cardinals,  the  Courts  of  Spain  and  France  and 
the  most  prominent  English  and  Scotch  Jacobites  ;  and 
which,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  removed  even  then, 
but  that  the  Pope,  holding  the  purse-strings,  was  able  to 
bring  some  very  cogent  reasons  for  submission  to  bear 
on  the  King.    The  principal  reenlt  of  the  reconciliation 

between 
James  and 
his  wife  was 
thai  the  edu- 
cation of  the 
two  princes, 
Charles,  and 
Henry  Duke 
of  York  (who 
had  been  bom 
on  March  6th, 
1725).  pro- 
ceeded with 
regularify. 
While  they 
were  still 
young  enough 
their  mother 
undertook 
their  educa- 
tion herself, 
but  after  they 
grew  out  of 
her  power 
thej  were 
handed  over 
to  competent 
tutors,  among 
whom  were 
the  Chevalier 
Bamsay,  Tho- 
mas Sheridan 
and  Legontz. 
Of  the  course 
of  studies 
pursued  by 
them  we 
know  but 
little,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  at 
an  early  age 
they  were 
familiarly  ac- 
quainted with 
French,  Ital- 
ian and  Latin,  and  that  Prince  Charles  had  a  decided 
taste  for  music  and  the  arts.  Prince  Charles  has  been 
accused  by  his  enemies  of  being  backward  and  ill-edu- 
cated, an  accusation  apparently  chiefly  founded  on  his 
weakness  in  orthography;  'but  if  all  men  who  spelt  ill  at 
that  period  are  to  be  regarded  as  lacking  culture,  we 
shall,  indeed,  find  but  few  who  may  be  included  in  the 
wellbred  class.  While  the  education  of  the  Prince  pro- 
ceeded, he  became  the  favorite  of  Boman  sodetj.  He 
was  looked  on  with  special  favor  by  the  Pope,  and  the 
nobility  did  all  in  their  power  to  flatter  and  please  the 
future  head  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
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In  the  year  173  i  lio  experienced  liia  first  introdnotion 
to  the  real  business  of  llfo.  Spain,  actuated  by  the  de- 
sire of  finding  a  Crown  for  her  son,  Don  Carlos,  resolved, 
with  the  assistance  of  France,  to  place  him  upon  the 
throne  of  Naples.  The  Dnke  of  Liria,  a  natural  son  of 
James,  the  Old  Pretender,  was  engaged  in  the  army  of 
Don  Carlos,  and  suggested  to  James  that  his  eldest  son 
should  accompany  him,  and  by  this  means  see  some  active 
service  which  would,  in  all  probability,  be  of  great  use  to 
him  hereafter.  When  the  Prince  arrived  at  Gaeta,  before 
which  the  Spanish  army  had  sat  down,  he  was  received 
with  the  greatest  distinction  by  Don  Carlos,  saluted  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  appointed  a  General  of  Artillery. 
Charles,  with  the  memory  of  his  ancestors  before  him, 
threw  himself  with  his  whole  heart  into  the  duties  of  his 
new  position.  He  was  an  apt  pupil  in  all  the  numerous 
details  of  military  life  ;  superintended  personally  all  the 
operations  of  those  under  his  nominal  command,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  charm  of  his  manner  endeared  him- 
self both  to  officers  and  men.  In  this  campaign  the  Prince 
of  Wales  showed  himself  entirely  superior  to  all  fear, 
and  gained  golden  opinions  from  alL  The  campaign 
over,  after  staying  for  a  short  time  with  Don  Carlos  (now 
King  of  Naples)  at  this  new  capital,  Charles,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Duke  of  Liria  from  the  Spanish  army, 
returned  to  Bome  amid  the  expressed  admiration  of  aU. 
Even  Walton,  the  agent  of  the  English  Government,  was 
forced  to  admit  ''  that  he  will  be  in  time  a  far  more 
dangerous  enemy  to  the  present  establishment  of  the 
Government  of  England  than  ever  his  father  was. '^ 

For  two  years  after  Kis  return  from  Gaeta,  Charles  was 
employed  in  the  completion  of  his  education.  Brought 
in  contact  with  all  that  was  best  and  noblest  in  Bome,  it 
was  at  this  time,  probably,  that  he  acquired  that  admir- 
able courtesy  and  dignity  which  were  of  so  great  service 
to  him  in  later  life.  Early  in  1737  James  sent  him  on  a 
tour  through  the  principed  cities  of  Italy.  He  traveled 
under  the  title  of  Count  Albany,  with  a  suite  of  twelve 
persons,  and  every  city  which  he  visited  vied  with  the 
rest  in  doing  honor  to  the  future  King  of  England.  He 
was  the  guest  of  sovereign  princes  and  cardinals,  was 
presented  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  and  at  Florence  re- 
ceived with  an  enthusiasm  which  surpasses  description. 
His  tour  through  Italy  impressed  strongly  upon  him  the 
anomaly  of  his  position,  and  imbued  him  with  a  passion- 
ate longing  to  regain  both  for  his  father  and  himself  the 
throne  which  his  grandfather  had  lost  The  Jacobite 
cause  had  been  so  much  encouraged  by  the  birth  of  the 
Prince,  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  plot  and  intrigue 
were  vigorouidy  pushed  forward  at  every  court  of  Europe 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  nucleus  of  an  army,  so  necea- 
sary  to  the  cause  that  they  had  at  heart  Years  passed 
in  these  schemes,  first  one  of  which  was  broken  up  and 
then  another ;  all,  however,  to  be  abandoned  as  impracti- 
cable after  but  a  short  consideration.  In  the  year  1741 
Europe  was  one  conflagration  of  wars,  into  which  Eng- 
land was  drawn  by  the  Gterman  sympathies  of  the  rul- 
ing family.  An  English  army  was  landed  in  the  German 
provinces  of  George  IT.,  who  himself  joined  it  tliere  ;  in 
the  same  year  Murray,  afterward  immortalized  in  Jacobite 
song  as  the  Judas  of  their  cause,  came  to  Bome  with  the 
intention  of  wintering  in  the  Eternal  City.  While  there 
he  was  presented  to  James,  and  shortly  after  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  Stuart  Prince  of  Wales.  Of  about 
the  same  age  and  remarkably  congenial  in  all  their  pur- 
suits, the  two  became  inseparable,  and  in  a  short  time 
John  Murray,  now  made  by  patent  of  the  Stuart  James 
TTT,  Secretary  for  Scottish  Affairs,  was  made  cognizant 
of  all  the  hopes  and  plots  which  the  complication  of  the 


European  wars  had  engendered  in  Jacobite  circles.  Ix>rd 
Elcho,  the  eldest  son  of  the  stanch  old  Jacobite  EatI  of 
Wemyss,  also  came  to  Bome  that  Winter,  and  was  intro- 
duced at  the  little  court  of  James.  He  was  not  greatly 
struck  with  the  prince  Charles  Edward,  if  we  may  belieTo 
the  account  of  his  journal,  which,  however,  was  written 
years  after  "the  '45,"  when  he  entertained  the  most  em- 
bittered feelings  against  his  leader. 

The  year  before  tliese  young  men  came  to  Bome,  the 
leaders  of  James's  party  in  Scotland  had  formed  an  asso- 
ciation with  the  intention  of  replacing  the  Stuarts  on  the 
throne  of  their  fathers.  Murray  of  Broughton  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  negotiate  with  Cardinal  Fleiiry,who  was  at  that 
time  the  principal  Minister  of  the  Court  of  Yersailles. 
Before  anything,  however,  was  settled,  the  Cardinal  died, 
and  was  replaced  by  Cardinal  Tencin.  Murray  arranged 
with  the  new  Minister  that  as  soon  aa  the  affiuis  of  France 
I>ermitted,  3,000  troops  under  Lord  Marischal  should  land 
in  Scotland.  He  then  proceeded  to  his  own  country,  and 
was  successful  in  obtaining  the  promise  of  the  rising  of 
the  Scottish  clans  in  the  endearror.  The  Prince  Charles 
was  to  lead  the  whole  expedition,  and  for  that  purpose  left 
Bome  secretiy  for  Paris  as  soon  as  the  troops  had  been 
assembled  at  Dunkirk.  After  some  delay  the  expedition 
actually  started.  Seven  thousand  French  troops  were 
put  on  board  ship  and  proceeded  to  sea.  The  French 
fleet  met  the  English  squadron,  but  the  English  admiral, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  tide  and  weather,  de- 
termined to  put  off  the  engagement  until  the  next  day. 
The  French  commander,  however,  who  perceived  that 
the  English  fleet  were  by  far  the  stronger,  prudently 
weighed  anchor  in  the  night  and  returned  to  his  own 
country.  In  the  meantime  he  fell  in  with  extremely  bad 
weather,  which  wrecked  many  of  his  vessels,  the  trans- 
ports suffering  most.  Such  of  them  as  escaped  the 
storm  put  into  the  harbor  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  expe- 
dition was  put  off  to  that  more  opportune  time  which 
never  came.  • 

Bitterly  disapx>ointed  at  the  fSulure  of  Fiance  to  keep 
her  word,  the  Prince  was  strongly  inclined  to  follow  the 
example  which  had  been  set  him  fifteen  years  before  bj 
his  father,  and  essay  the  attempt  of  a  landing  in  Scotland 
unaccompanied  by  any  troops.  He  proposed  to  raise  his 
standard,  and,  trusting  to  the  rallying  of  the  clans  to  it,  to 
attempt  the  restoration  of  his  family  without  foreign  aid. 
For  some  time  this  project  was  put  off  in  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Marischal ;  but  when  nothing  but  dis- 
appointment came  of  all  his  endeavors  to  get  the  assist- 
ance of  the  French  court,  he  returned  to  it  again,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  Irish  officers  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, he  at  length  determined  to  make  the  effort. 
He  borrowed  180,000  livres  from  two  of  his  adherents, 
the  bankers  Waters  k  Son,  with  which  to  purchase  arms, 
and  caused  all  his  jewelry  at  Bome  to  be  sold  for  the 
same  purpose.  Two  vessels,  the  Elizabeth,  a  man-of-war, 
and  La  DouteUe,  a  brig,  were  obtained.  All  the  arms  < 
which  Charles  had  been  able  to  obtain  were  placed  on 
board  the  Elizabeth.  La  Bouielle  lay  at  Nantes,  and  there 
all  those  who  were  to  accompany  the  Prince  met,  and 
embarking  on  board  the  vessel,  sailed  to  Belleisle,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  Elizabeth,  and  on  July  13tb, 
1745,  set  sail  in  consort  for  the  shores  of  Scotland.  It 
was  only  after  they  had  set  out  that  a  courier  was  sent 
with  letters  to  James  to  inform  him  of  what  was  on 
foot.  During  the  voyage  the  Prince  was  disguised  as 
a  Scotch  student,  and  not  one  of  her  crew  were  aware 
of  who  their  distinguished  passenger  was. 

On  the  voyage  the  Elizabeth  feU  in  with  an  "Fngl^A 
man-of-war,  and  an  engagement  ensued  in  which,  aflec 
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some  six  hours'  fighting,  both  vessels  retired.  The  Eliza- 
beth  had  lost  several  of  her  men,  and  the  captain  was 
disabled,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  run  into 
Brest  to  be  refitted.  The  commander  of  La  DoiUeUe, 
however,  refnsed  to  take  any  part  in  the  contest,  and 
despite  the  protests  of  the  Prince,  proceeded  on  his 
voyage.  Although  by  the  damage  of  the  Elizabeth  Charles 
lost  nearly  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  he  had 
with  so  great  difficulty  accumulated,  he  declined  to  re- 
tire, and  pressed  onward  for  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  on  August  2d,  1745,  anchored  off  Eriska,  one  of  the 
group  of  the  Hebrides.  The  Laird  of.  the  district  was 
young  Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  but  he  was  absent  when 
La  DouteUe  arrived,  and  his  uncle,  Macdonald  of  Boisdale, 
who  was  on  the  island,  hastened  on  board  when  he  heard 
who  the  distinguished  visitor  was.  He  declined,  how- 
ever, to  encourage  the  Prince,  and  held  back  from  any 
assent  to  a  rising  without  foreign  aid.  Charles  was  not 
to  be  deterred  by  a  first  rebufEl  He  accordingly  steered 
for  the  mainland,  and  dropping  anchor  in  the  basin  of 
Xiochnanuagh,  again  sent  ashore  to  tell  Clanranald  that 
he  was  there.  The  young  chief,  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  others  of  his  clan,  especially  Kinlock-Moidart  and 
his  younger  brother,  came  on  board  and  were  received 
by  Uie  Prince  in  a  tent  on  the  main  deck.  The  Prince 
immediately  entered  into  the  business  of  his  visit,  but 
met  with  but  little  encouragement  until,  seeing  the 
flushed  face  of  the  younger  Kinlock-Moidart,  he  ap- 
pealed to  him,  saying,  *'You  at  least  will  not  forsake 
me."  To  which  the  young  man  replied,  **I  will  follow 
you  to  death,  were  there  no  other  to  draw  a  sword  in 
your  cause."  The  enthusiasm  of  the  answer  spread  like 
wildfire  to  every  chief  present.  They  declared  that 
since  their  Prince  had  come  among  them  it  ill  became 
them  to  dispute  his  pleasure,  and  henceforth  they  were 
his  vassals.  The  Prince  then  landed,  and  taking  up  his 
quarters  at  Borrodale,  a  farmhouse  belonging  to  Clan- 
ranald, in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Invemesshire, 
summoned  thither  the  neighboring  chiefs,  among  whom 
by  far  the  most  important  to  the  cause  was  Cameron  of 
liochiel.  At  first  Lochiel  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
rising ;  but  the  personality  of  the  Prince  was  too  much 
for  his  prudent  counsels,  and  he  gave  in  his  adhesion, 
thus  rendering  the  expedition  a  possibility.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Macdonald,  and  Macleod  of  Macleod,  however,  held 
aloof,  and  although  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to 
enlist  them,  they  steadily  declined  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  affair,  and  both  subsequently  accepted  commissions 
under  the  Hanoverian  Elector. 

Charles  no  sooner  found  himself  fairly  in  the  High- 
lands than  he  at  once  identified  himself  in  every  possible 
way  with  the  clans,  wearing  their  national  costume, 
joining  in  their  sports,  and  even  attempting  to  talk  their 
language.  Not  many  days  after  his  landing,  clan  after 
clan  promised  their  adherence.  No  sooner  had  Charles 
fairly  set  matters  forward  than  he  published  the  procla- 
mation of  his  fatber  making  him  Prince  Begent,  and  de- 
claring that  as  soon  as  the  King  was  duly  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  would  call  a  free  Parliament  and  confirm  to 
the  people  all  their  privileges,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
oivO,  as  they  had  been  hitherto  held.  It  also  proclaimed 
the  fullest  religious  toleration,  and  ordered  that  until 
further  orders  all  authorities  should  retain  their  various 
positions,  only  paying  all  taxes  and  the  like  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Prince  Begent. 

On  August  11th  Charles  left  Borrodale  for  the  seat  of 
Macdonald  of  Kinlock-Moidart.  On  the  19th  of  the  same 
month  the  royal  standard  was  unfurled  in  the  valley  of 
GleniiniutB.      The  clans  led  by  Lochiel  and  bis  Came- 


rons  flocked  to  it.  The  royal  proclamation  was  ,read,. 
and  Charles,  stepping  forward,  addressed  those  around 
him.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  relieve  them  f^om  the 
oppressive  rule  of  a  foreigner.  Bather  than  in  England 
or  Ireland  he  had  landed  in  Scotland,  assured  that  in  his 
own  country  he  should  find  a  population  of  brave  and 
faithful  men  who  would  die  with  him  and  for  him. 

At  this  period  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  held  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Hanoverian  Government,  and 
a  more  incompetent  man  c^uld  scarcely  have  been  found 
to  cope  with  the  Scottish  troops.  He  vacillated  and 
wondered  what  to  do  between  the  contradictory  reports 
which  had  reached  the  Government.  At  length  he  sent 
word  to  Sir  John  Cope  to  assemble  his  troops  at  such 
places  as  were  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  the  dragoons'  horses  should  be  taken  up  from 
grass.  A  proclamation  offering  a  reward  of  £80,000  for 
the  apprehension  of  "the  Pretender's  son,  in  case  he 
should  land  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty^s  dominions," 
was  also  issued.  After  ''the  15"  an  Act  had  been 
passed  to  disarm  the  Highlanders,  and  now  it  was  found 
that  its  only  efliBct  had  been  to  disarm  those  who  were 
well-affected  toward  the  Government,  and  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  safety  of  affiurs  in  Scotland  were 
most  anxious  that  it  should  be  repealed,  in  order  thai 
they  might  arm  the  few  clans  who  were  attached  to  their 
cause.  They  again  and  again  appealed  to  the  Ministers 
in  London  to  arrange  this  for  them,  but  without  any 
success. 

On  receiving  this  order.  Sir  John  Cope  left  Edinburgh 
with  some  1,500  men,  two  regiments  of  dragoons  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  baggage,  and  the  following  day  he  en- 
tered Stirling.  Here  he  left  the  dragoons  to  protect  the 
lowlands  and  proceeded  into  Invemesshire.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  on  his  march  by  many  volunteers,  but 
not  a  single  recruit  arrived.  He  pressed  forward,  how- 
ever, with  very  considerable  difficulty,  to  Dalwhinnie.  In 
the  meanwhile  Charles  Edward's  troops  had  mounted  up 
to  2,000  men,  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  advance 
of  Cope  than  he  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  Augfust  26th  he  reached  Aberchallder,  within  three 
miles  of  Fort  Augustus,  and  an  engagement  was  expected 
by  the  Highlanders.  What,  then,  was  their  surprise  on 
mounting  the  intervening  hill  to  find  the  position  lately 
occupied  by  the  English  troops  silent  and  desolate. 
Cope  had  retired  without  striking  a  blow,  thus  leaving 
the  Pass  of  Corryarrack  open  to  the  troops  of  the  Prince, 
an  opportunity  of  which  he  was  by  no  means  slow  to  avail 
himself.  He  therefore  pressed  forward,  and  receiving 
fresh  allies  on  his  route,  early  in  September  entered  the 
City  of  Perth,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Duke  of  Perth 
and  Lord  George  Murray,  the  two  most  important  acqui- 
sitions to  his  forces  which  he  had  yet  obtained.  He 
remained  in  Perth  a  week,  drilling  his  soldiers  and 
gaining  golden  opinions  by  his  social  qualities,  but 
the  present  was  no  time  to  delay  in  idle  mirth,  and 
well  the  Prince  knew  it.  He  therefore  pressed  forward, 
and  determined  to  reach  Edinburgh  before  Cope  could 
get  there. 

Meanwhile  the  city  was  in  the  greatest  excitement  over 
the  approach  of  the  Highlanders.  The  dragoons,  under 
Gturdiner  and  Hamilton,  were  collected  and  sent  out  to 
meet  the  army  of  the  Prince.  They  were  halted  at  Colt- 
brigg,  and  were  found  there  by  the  advance  body  of 
officers  whom  Charles  had  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre. 
These  advanced  right  up  to  the  dragoons,  and,  firing 
their  pistols  in  their  ^es,  threw  them  into  so  great  a 
panic  that  they  fled  precipitately.  Such  was  the  cele- 
brated   **  Canter    of    Coltbrlgg,"    perhaps     the     most 
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contemptible  instanoe  of  military  cowardice  the  annals 
of  warfare  have  ever  had  to  record. 

The  resnlt  of  the  flight  of  the  dragoons  was  a  complete 
panic  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  next  day  the  city  surren- 
dered to  the  Prince,  and  about  noon  Charles  entered  the 
capital  of  Scotland,  and  proceeded  to  take  up  his  quar- 
ters in  the  ancient  Palace  of  Holyrood  amid  the  most 
enthusiastic  reception  from  all  beholders. 

In  the  meanwhile  Cope  had  landed  with  his  troops, 
and  the  Prince,  who  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  zeal  of  his  forces,  determined  to  meet  him.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th,  Charles  took  up  a  position  on 
the  heights,  which  gave  his  foUoweis  the  advantage  of 
fighting  on  uneven  ground.  Cope^  however,  held  him- 
self on  the  defensive  all  that  day.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing the  clans  were  marched  down  to  meet  the  foe  ;  they 
were  formed  into  phalanxes  so  as  the  better  to  carry  on 
their  peculiar  method  of  warfare.  At  the  sound  of  the 
pipes  they  charged  right  up  to  the  guns  of  the  enemy. 
The  sailors  who  were  serving  these  swerved  and  fled,  fol- 
lowed by  Oardiner's  dragoons,  leaving  the  English  in- 
fantry exposed  to  a  charge  which  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  to  withstand,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the 
Battle  of  Prestonpans  was  over,  and  the  regular  troops 
of  **the  Elector,"  as  the  Scotch  always  called  King 
George  IL,  were  completely  and  utterly  defeated.  Out 
of  2,000  infantry  scarce  200  escaped,  the  dragoons  had 
fled,  and  only  escaped  pursuit  for  want  of  Highland 


cavalry.     The  Prince,  with  characteristic  humanityi^ 
orders  after   the  battle  that  every  care  and  ati 
should  be  paid  to  the  wounded  of  both  armies^^ 
himself  remained  till  midday  on  the  field  seeing  4 
his  orders  were  carried  out 

After  this  battle  the  army  of  the  Prince  received 
many  valuable  additions,  including  the  wise  and  vener- 
able Lord  Pitsligo,  the  Bradwardine  of  Soott*s  novel 
•*  Waverley,"  so  that  his  army  now  numbered  some  6,000 
men ;  but  with  this  increase  of  numbers  increased  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  all  in  accord.  There  had  been  a 
Council  of  Ten  formed  to  assist  the  Prince  with  their 
advice,  and  it  was  only  by  the  tact  and  courtesy  of 
Charles  that  these  were  kept  from  breaking  into  open 
factions. 

On  November  3d  the  army  marched  from  Dalkeith — ^by 
this  time  its  numbers  had  reached,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  6,200  infantry,  1,000  volun- 
teers and  300  cavalry  (other  authorities  make  it  a  thou- 
sand less) — and  on  the  following  day  they  entered  Kelso. 
From  here  orders  were  sent  to  \yooler,  ordering  quarters 
to  be  got  ready,  thus  alarming  Wade  (the  commander  of 
the  Hanoverian  troops),  diverting  his  attention  from  Car- 
lisle, the  real  point  to  which  Charles  was  devoting  his 
endeavors.  As  the  clans  crossed  the  border  they  raised 
a  shout  of  triumph  and  drew  their  swords,  and  on  the 
following  day  they  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Garlialet 
having  completely  misled  Wade  and  avoided  his  ann  j  hj 
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their  marob  to  Kelso.  The  Major  of  Carlisle,  thinking 
that  Wade's  troops  were  close  to  the  city,  was  extremely 
bnye  in  his  declaration  that  nothing  should  induce  him 
to  yield  the  city  to  the  rebel  army,  but  the  militia,  who 
were  the  only  troops  of  any  number  in  the  town,  were 
so  frightened  by  the  very  sight  of  the  Highlanders  that 
they  threatened,  if  the  town  were  not  yielded,  to  march 
out  and  make  the  best  terms  they  could  for  themselves. 
The  Mayor,  Pattison,  has  been  severely  blamed  for  the 
capitulation  of  Carlisle,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
else  he  could  do.  He  declared  himself  ready  and  wil- 
Hng  to  defend  it,  but  the  only  troops  that  it  contained 
were** too  fatigued  *'  to  do  anything  except  spread  alarm 
broadcast  in  the  city.  The  clans  in  the  siege  of  Carlisle 
lost  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded. 
On  November  the  20th  the  Prince  recommenced  his 


Mersey  one  of  those  scenes  so  characteristic  of  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  loyalty  to  his  house  was  upheld  by 
some  was  witnessed.  Several  gentlemen  were  awaiting 
him  on  the  other  bank  and  among  them  a  lady  in  extreme 
old  age  (a  Mrs.  Sky  ring).  As  a  child  she  had  been  lifted 
in  her  mother's  arms  to  witness  the  landing  of  Charles  II. 
at  Dover,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  royal  family  she 
regularly  laid  aside  every  year  one -half  of  her  small 
yearly  income  to  be  remitted  to  the  exiled  King,  and 
suppressing  the  name  of  the  giver.  She  now  had  sold 
her  plate,  jewels  and  every  little  thing  of  value  which 
she  possessed,  and  laid  the  sum  thus  raised  at  the  feet 
of  Charles,  and,  pressing  his  hand  to  her  shriveled  lips, 
exclaimed  in  the  words  of  Simon  :  ''Lord,  now  lettest 
Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.*'  The  chivalrous  old 
lady  did  not  survive  the  shock  which  she  received^  a  few 
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march  aouth,  and  proceeded  through  Penrith,  Shap, 
Kendal,  [Lancaster  and  Preston  to  Manchester  ;  at  tl^s 
last  town  he  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
by  the  people.  The  bells  were  rung  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  whole  place  was  illuminated  in  liis  honor. 
Meanwhile,  Wade  had  been  wandering  about  in  a  hope- 
less manner,  complaining  of  the  weather  and  the  roads 
and  doing  nothing ;  but  now  another  and  very  different 
man  was  appointed  to  command  the  troops  in  the  mid- 
land connties.  This  man  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  subsequent  victor  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  He  was, 
doubtless,  a  man  of  very  considerable  military  ability, 
but  the  utter  barbarity  of  his  subsequent  behavior  makes 
it  difficult  for  any  one  to  examine  without  prejudice  the 
evidence  of  his  earlier  life. 

On  December  1st  Charles  left  the  hospitable  walls  of 
Manchester  to  march  for  Macclesfield.    On  crossing  the 


days  afterward,  on  hearing   of  the  retreat*  of  Charles's 
army. 

On  leaving  Macclesfield  Lord  Oeorge  Murray  again 
found  means  of  deceiving  the  Hanoverian  troops,  and 
slipped  past  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  so  as  now  to  be 
between  him  and  London,  and  on  December  4th  the 
Prince  entered  Derby.  On  the  news  reaching  London 
that  Derby  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobites  the  city 
was  thrown  into  the  wildest  alarm.  King  George  had  his 
yachts  anchored  off  the  Tower.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
devoted  a  whole  day  to  the  problem  of  whether  the  time 
had  not  now  arrived  at  which  it  would  be  good  policy  for 
him  to  change  sides.  The  public  credit  was  so  damaged 
that  even  the  Bank  of  England  only  saved  itself  from 
failure  by  paying  all  checks  in  sixpences,  thus  causing 
a  delay  which  was  its  salvation.  Camps  were  formed  at 
Finchley,  Highgate,  and  magazines  posted  at  St.  Albans. 
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Danstable  and  Bamet.  Tho  Dnke  of  Oamberland  was 
summoned  to  take  the  command.  The  rumor  of  the  state 
in  which  London  was  at  the  mere  report  of  the  Prince's 
advent  raised  the  spirits  of  the  clans,  and  all  seemed 
hopeful  of  the  immediate  march  on  London.  The  chiefs, 
however,  at  this  supreme  moment  seemed  to  have  been 
swayed  by  what,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  we  may  call 
prudent  counsels.  They  advised  retreat  to  Scotland  to 
wait  for  more  reinforcements.  At  first  the  Prince  ob- 
stinately refused  to  accede  to  this  suicidal  policy.  Lord 
George  Murray  was  foremost  in  advising  the  retreat,  and 
since  the  whole  council  agreed  to  it,  Charles,  with  the  ill- 
fortune  which  always  attended  his  race — a  race  which 
had  always  given  way  when  it  should  have  remained  firm, 
and  remained  firm  when  a  slight  concession  would  have 
won  everything — submitted  to  the  advice  of  his  chiefe 
and  commenced  the  retreat.  It  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  Prince  of  Wales  ought  ever  to  have  entered 
England  without  waiting  iox  a  stronger  force  ;  but  there 
is  now  but  little  doubt  that,  having  done  so,  to  retire 
again  was  the  most  fital  mistake.  London  was  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  them,  the  flower  of  the  English 
army  was  behind  them,  the  city  was  in  so  great  a  state  of 
alarm  that  there  seems  to  be  but  small  question  that  had 
Charles  been  allowed  to  pursue  his  own  judgment  on 
this  occasion  he  would  have  succeeded  in  placing  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  France,  more- 
over, at  this  very  moment  had  consented  to  send  10,000 
troops,  tinder  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to 
land  in  the  South  of  England.  But  Charles  was  not  per- 
mitted to  ride  to  success  on  the  wave  of  his  fortune,  and 
from  this  time  his  life  was  a  waste,  bound  in  shallows 
and  miseries. 

The  retreat  was  managed  with  the  military  skill  which 
Lord  George  Murray  had  exhibited  throughout  the  en- 
tire campaign.  Again  the  clans  managed  to  elude  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Wade  and  re-enter  Scotland, 
where  they  laid  siege  to  Stirling  Castle.  In  the  mean- 
while Hawley  (who  had  succeeded  Wade),  had  received 
reinforcements  to  the  number  of  some  eight  or  nine 
thousand  men,  i^nd  with  these  marched  from  Edinburgh 
to  relieve  Stirling.  Charles,  leaving  1,000  men  in  the 
trenches  before  Stirling,  marched  to  meet  him,  and  at 
Falkirk  the  clans  and  the  English  troops  came  in  con- 
flict. The  clans  behaved  with  ^he  discipline  and  bravery 
of  picked  troops,  reserving  their  fire  till  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  English  troops,  and  then  following  it  up 
with  one  of  those  tremendous  charges  which  were  the 
irresistible  strength  of  Highland  warfare.  They  drove 
their  enemy  from  the  field,  thus  winning  the  second 
pitched  battle  of  the  enterprise.  After  the  defeat  at 
Falkirk  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  sent  to  Scotland, 
and  now  caihe  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  victory, 
despite  the  depressing  efiTect  which  it  had  on  the  party 
at  St.  James,  was  of  but  little  service  to  the  Prince's 
cause.  Again  immediately  after  the  victory  dissension 
broke  out.  Lord  George  Murray  and  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond  inveighed  against  each  other  because  tho  efifect 
had  not  been  more  complete.  The  clans  began  to  mur- 
mur against  the  retiring  policy  of  their  chiefs.  Wher- 
ever they  had  gone  they  had  been  victorious,  and  yet 
now  they  were  no  better  oflf  than  when  they  started. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser,  they  argued,  to  make  what  booty 
they  could  and  retire  to  the  fastnesses  of  their  mountain 
homes  ?  Thousands  of  them  acted  on  this  idea  and  de- 
serted to  their  homes.  The  chieftains  again  demanded 
a  retreat,  and  Charles  had,  after  wasting  a  fortnight,  to 
give  way.  On  February  1st,  the  retreat  recommenced, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  left  Edin- 


burgh in  pursuit,  after  staying  for  a  while  at  Pertii.  On 
the  20th  he  proceeded  with  his  army  in  four  divisions  for 
Aberdeen.  Charles,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  proceeded  to 
within  seven  miles  of  Inverness,  and  was  now  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Lord  George  Murray  with  his  division  of 
the  army.  Lord  Loudun,  who  was  holding  Inverness 
for  the  Government,  fearing  treachery  among  his  men, 
in  the  dead  of  night  marched  away,  and  thus  that  city 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles.  Shortly  after  Fort  George 
and  Fort  Augustus  also  fell  into  lus  hands.  Fort  Wil- 
liam, however,  held  out ;  nor  was  Lord  George  Murray's 
attempt  upon  the  Castle  of  Blair— an  ancient  fortress 
belonging  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Athol — one  whit 
more  snccessful.  Although  this  desultory  mountain  war- 
fare had  been,  on  the  whole,  in  favor  of  the  Stuart  cause, 
yet  Charles  knew  well  that  his  position  was  becoming 
every  day  more  precarious.  His  finances  were  at  a  very 
low  ebb,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  supplies  was  ex- 
tremely great. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  making  his 
plans  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  repetition  of  the 
disasters  of  Gladsmuir  and  Falkirk.  He  made  Aber- 
deen his  headquarters,  and  there  he  proceeded  to  collect 
his  troops,  an  undertaking  rendered  most  difficult  by  the 
constant  annoyance,  misinformation,  pillaging,  etc.,  to 
which  he  was  subjected  at  the  hands  of  the  Jacobite  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  On  April  8th  the  Dnke  set  out 
for  Inverness  accompanied  by  a  fleet  along  the  shore,  a&d 
with  some  8,000  foot  and  900  cavalry.  He  crossed  the 
Spey  at  Cullen  in  consequence  of  the  gprave  mistake  of 
Lord  John  Drummond,  who  had  been  commanded  to  de- 
fend the  pass,  but  had  afterward  abandoned  it.  Find- 
ing the  pass  left  free,  the  Duke  imagined  that  the  Scot^ 
were  afraid  to  give  him  battle,  and  expected  merely  to 
have  to  show  himself  to  see  them  fly  from  him  ;  but  he 
was  mistaken  in  their  nature.  They  determined  to  meet 
him  in  the  field.  The  night  after  the  Duke  had  crossed 
the  Spey,  Charles  took  up  his  quarters  at  Culloden 
House,  and  from  thence  on  the  following  morning  went 
out  in  battle  array  to  meet  the  enemy  of  his  father  and 
King.  It  was,  however,  the  Duke's  birthday,  and  the 
English  troops  were  making  merry  over  this  event.  No 
sooner  was  this  news  brought  to  Charles  than  he  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  proposed  to  stcol 
down  under  cover  of  the  night  and  surprise  the  English 
camp.  This  project  was  fully  accepted ;  but  although 
every  effort  was  made  to  carry  it  out,  the  weak  and  aiiaer- 
able  state  of  the  Highland  troops  rendered  their  march 
so  slow  that  it  was  broad  daylight  before  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  camp,  and  once  more  they  had  to  begin  a 
retreat,  having  gained  nothing  but  the  fatigue  of  the 
troops  by  their  night^s  march,  so  that  when  they  reached 
Culloden  again  they  were  completely  worn  out  Lord 
George  again  proposed  retreat,  but  this  time  Charles 
sternly  refused.  He  had  retreated  from  Derby  and  Stir- 
ling against  his  own  judgment,  and  grave  disasters  had 
been  the  result ;  whereas,  when  he  had  stood  firm  as  at 
Gladsmuir  and  Falkirk,  all  had  gone  welL  Very  shordy 
after  this  decision  the  opportunity  of  retreat  had  dis- 
appeared ;  the  scouts  of  the  Scottish  army  coming  in 
informed  the  chiefs  that  the  Duke*s  army  was  on  the 
march  to  meet  them,  and  by  noon  of  the  following  day 
the  two  armies  were  within  sight  .of  each  other.  The 
action  began  by  an  artillery  fire  on  both  sides,  lasting 
some  half-hour.  The  g^ns  of  the  Highlanders  were  lev 
and  but  ill-managed,  while  those  of  the  Duke's  troopa 
played  murderous  havoc  in  their  enemies'  ranks.  Then 
the  right  and  centre  of  the  Highland  army  charged.  Hie 
fury  of  their  advance  being  accompanied  with  its 
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guceesfl  broke  the  English  line  ;  bnfc  the  Duke  had  fore- 
seen that  this  was  probable,  and  had  strengthened  his  re- 
serre,  forming  it  in  three  lines,  who  with  fixed  bayonets 
awaited  the  arrival,  and  only  when  they  were  within  a 
yard  of  their  mnskets  fired,  mowing  down  the  charging 
Highlanders  like  grass.  Then  the  English  troops  ad- 
vanced and  drove  the  clans  before  them.  Meanwhile  the 
Macdonalds,  who  formed  the  left  of  the  Prince's  army, 
regardless  of  the  appeal  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  stood  by 
in  sullen  silence  and  inaction,  offended  at  not  having 
been  placed  on  the  right.  A  more  disgraceful  and 
treacherous  display  of  temper  has  never  been  exhibited 
in  military  history.  The  battle  was  decisive.  The  High- 
landers had  lost  a  fifth  of  their  men,  14  standards,  2,300 
mnskets,  and  the  whole  of  their  artillery  and  baggage, 
while  the  English  loss  was  estimated  at  only  300. 

On  leaving  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden  Charles  had  not 
by  any  means  given  up  all  hope  of  retrieving  his  fortunes. 
There  were  reinforcements  expected,  and  he  hoped  to 
rally  the  i^ragglers,  who  had  dispersed  before  the  battle 
ia  consequence  of  the  hardship  of  the  night  march,  but 
after  two  meetings  of  the  chiefs  it  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible to  get  the  clans  to  come  forward  again,  and  Charles 
looked  with  longing  toward  France,  hoping  still  to  re- 
turn very  shortly  with  foreign  assistance. 

Thus  ended  **  the  *45,**  but  unfortunately  for  the  High- 
landers and  for  the  credit  of  their  English  conquerors, 
the  battle  of  Culloden  by  no  means  ended  the  miseries  to 
be  suffered  by  the  fallen  cause.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land proceeded,  with  a  barbarity  wliich  has  seldom  been 
equaled,  to  ravage  the  whole  country.  He  entertained, 
from  his  relationship  to  the  ruling  family,  a  hatred  to  the 
Jacobite  cause  which  was  perfectly  insatiable,  and  now 
was  his  opportunity  to  show  it,  and  he  did  show  it  in  the 
most  unmistakable  way.  The  fugitives  were  pursued, 
and,  except  a  few  who  were  reserved  for  public  execu- 
tion, slaughtered  mercilessly.  The  dead  and  dying  were 
left  lying  on  the  moor,  sodden  by  the  late  rains,  for  two 
whole  days,  with  not  a  soul  to  alleviate  their  sufferings, 
and  then  the  Duke  ordered  detachments  of  troojMS  to 
march  down  and  dispatch  the  few  who  had  survived  the 
exposure.  Such  coarse  brutality  marks  out  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  as  one  which  should  be  held  in 
execration  by  every  honest  man.  But  let  us  draw  a  vail 
over  the  horrors  which  succeeded  this  victory.  The  com- 
mon people  were  slaughtered  by  thousands,  and  their 
leaders  were  led  away  only  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the 
executioner. 

To  follow  the  wanderings  of  the  royal  Prince  during 
the  next  few  months  were  impossible  in  the  compass  of 
this  paper  ;  all  know  that  he  went  through  the  most 
marvelous  adventures,  tracked  and  hunted  down,  escap- 
ing by  a  hair's-breadth,  having  to  rely  on  the  simplest 
clansmen ;  and  to  the  glory  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders 
be  it  said  they  never  betrayed  him,  though  the  sum  set  on 
the  Prince  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  make  the 
informer  a  rich  man  for  life.  During  this  period  Charles 
was  disguised  as  a  servant,  and  even  as  a  maid  servant. 
He  lived  upon  the  hardest  fare,  and  suffered  from  the 
most  terrible  exposure  in  the  depth  of  Winter,  fleeing 
from  one  mountain  fastness  to  another,  and  from  one 
island  to  another,  hophig  to  effect  his  escape  to  France. 
The  part  taken  by  Miss  Flora  Macdonald  in  the  escape 
of  the  Prince  will  be  told  to  her  honor  as  long  as  history 
lasts,  or  the  heart  of  man  responds  to  the  heroic  impulse 
of  self-sacrificing  devotisn.  Finally,  he  had  to  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  "  the  Seven  Men  of  Qlen- 
moriston,"  a  party  of  Jacobite  banditti  who  had  vowed 
vengeance  on  the  Eagliah  for  the  borbarilieB  of  Culloden. 


While  the  Prince  remained  with  them  they  served  him 
with  an  idolizing -devotion.  They  had  sworn  never  to 
reveal  to  any  where  he  was  until  he  was  in  safety,  and  so 
well  did  they  keep  their  vow  that  he  had  been  more  than 
a  year  in  France  before  it  was  known  that  he  had  ever 
been  their  guest.  For  three  weeks  they  secreted  him  in 
their  different  caves  and  hiding-places  throughout  the 
^ountry.  They  foraged  for  him,  and  brought  to  him 
every  luxury  they  could  rob  or  buy.  When  Charles  left 
these  loyal,  but  somewhat  unscrupulous,  men,  he 
effected  a  juncture  with  his  stanch  followers  Loohiel  and 
Cluny  Macpherson,  and  for  some  time  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  cave  of  Mount  Benalder.  Here  it  was  that 
he  received  the  joyful  intelligence  that  two  French  ves- 
sels, sent  out  expressly  for  his  deliverance,  were  anchored 
in  Lochnanuagh.  He  lost  no  time  in  getting  there. 
The  vessels  were  lying  anchored,  and  a  boat  found  drawn 
up  on  the  beach,  into  which  the  Prince  leaped,  and  ac- 
companied by  Lochiel,  young  Clanranald,  John  Boy 
Stuart  and  some  other  chieftains,  and  107  common  men, 
he  weighed  anchor  and  left  Scotland. 

The  Prince  landed  in  Brittany,  and  after  a  few  days' 
rest  set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  received  a  most  cordial 
welcome  from  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  Without 
waiting,  however,  he  hastened  on  to  Versailles,  where  he 
was  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  the  Stuart 
Prince  Begent  of  England.  Charles  Edward  attempted 
to  get  a  promise  of  material  assistance  from  Louis  XV., 
but  could  get  no  definite  answer.  Then  recommenced  the 
wearisome  attempts  to  get  assistance  from  the  King  and 
his  Ministers.  At  last  Cardinal  Tencin  suggested  that  if 
he  would  cede  Ireland  to  France  the  troops  required 
should  be  put  under  his  command  ;  but  the  Prince  would 
not  even  listen  to  him  for  a  moment.  Next  he  attempted 
to  interest  the  Court  of  Madrid,  but  no  sooner  did  he  get 
there  than  the  only  anxiety  of  the  Ministers  seemed  to  be 
to  get  rid  of  him  again,  and  he  staid  but  two  days,  in 
which,  although  he  saw  the  King  and  Queen,  nothing 
was  effected,  and  he  returned  to  France.  Shortly  after 
this  the  House  of  Stuart  received  another  blow  in  the 
Duke  of  York's  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  state.  He 
was  created  Cardinal  by  the  Pope,  although  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Charles  was  bitterly  offended  with 
both  the  Cardinal  Duke  and  with  his  father  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  doubtless  th^,  together  with  his  constant  disap- 
pointment at  the  Courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid,  added 
to  the  hardship  of  his  life  in  Skye  and  the  Hebrides, 
worked  on  his  health  and  spirits.  Charles  and  his  father 
were  indeed  reconciled  in  time,  but  the  same  familiar 
intercourse  never  again  subsisted  belween  them  as  had 
been  formerly  the  case. 

Meanwhile  Franco  was  anxious  to  make  peace  with 
England,  and  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  drawn 
up.  By  this  Louis  promised  the  English  Court  not  to 
permit  any  member  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  remain  in 
his  territories.  When  the  Prince  heard  of  this  he  pro- 
tested in  the  name  of  the  previously  existing  treaty  be- 
tween his  father  and  France.  But  the  treaty  was  signed, 
and  Louis's  one  endeavor  now  was  to  get  the  Prince  to 
leave  France  peacefully.  This  he  absolutely  declined  to 
do,  and  finaUy  he  was  arrested  and  bound  while  on  his 
way  to  the  opera,  and  for  seven  days  was  kept  prisoner 
at  Vincennes,  when  he  was  conducted  to  Beauvoiain,  a 
small  French  town  on  the  border  of  Savoy.  The  move^ 
ments  of  the  Prince  for  the  next  few  years  are  wrs4>ped 
in  some  mystery ;  the  only  fact  which  seems  certain  is 
that  he  vkited  England  several  times,  and  some  say  was 
present  at  the  coronation  of  George  m.  By  this  time 
thft^  Tinf orttmato   habit   of   exoesaive    drinking,    whiok 
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probably  began  during  the  privationB  which  he  suffered 
after  Cnlloden,  developed  so  as  to  be  an  habitual  vice, 
and  rendered  him  sullen  and  unamiable  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  his  life. 

Meanwhile  the  Old  Pretender,  James,  was  gradually 
sinking  ;  his  nerves  were  shattered,  and  he  was  a  martyr 
to  dyspepsia.    During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he 
attended  to  but  little  beyond  his   religious  duties,  ii^ 
which   he  was  most  exact,  and  on  January  1st,  1766, 
he  passed  away,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.    At 
his  funeral  obsequies  all  the  honors  of  royalty  were  duly 
conferred  upon  him,  and  they  were  conducted  with  a 
magnificence  which  Borne  alone  could  give.      On  the 
demise  of  his  father,  Charles  instantly  claimed  the  title 
of  King  of  England,  but  neither  the  Pope  nor  any  of  the 
European  courts  fully 
accepted  his  position, 
and    although    some 
private   individuals,  a 
few  of   the    Cardinals 
and  heads  of  religious 
houses    accorded    him 
those   honors,   they 
were   scarcely  permit- 
ted  to   do   so   by  the 
Holy    See.      In    1770 
Charles's  health  began 
to  break.    He  was  bid- 
den to  take  the  baths 
at    Pisa,    after    which 
he  retired  to  Florence, 
and,   living   as    the 
Count  of  Albany,  enter- 
ed Florentine  society. 

The  French  Govern- 
ment, although  they 
had  certainly  treated 
Charles  in  a  shameful 
manner,  were  not  at 
all  anxious  for  the 
direct  line  of  the  Stu- 
arts to  die  out.  They 
therefore  proposed 
that  if  Charles  would 
marry  a  lady  selected 
by  the  French  Court 
they  would  insure  him 
a  handsome  pension. 
Charles  acceded  to 
this  request,  and  the 
lady  selected  was 
a  pretty  woman  of 
good  birth  and  slender  fortune,  of  the  house  of  the 
Princes  of  Stolberg-Qedem.  The  marriage  took  place 
secretly  at  Paris  on  March  28th,  1772,  by  proxy,  the 
Due  de  Fitzjames  representing  Charles.  On  April  22d, 
Charles  and  his  wife  entered  Borne,  and  Boman  society, 
although  only  acknowledging  their  rank  in  a  left-handed 
kind  of  way,  received  them  with  great  honor  and  cour- 
tesy. However,  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Pope  to 
acknowledge  his  rank  so  enraged  Charles  that  he  finally 
left  Borne  to  reside  at  Florence,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
Princess  met  Alfieri  the  poet,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
the  ill-treatment  of  her  husband,  soon  persuaded  her  to 
leave  Charles.  After  residing  for  some  little  time  in 
Bome  siie  went  to  live  with  Alfieri  in  Paris.  Alone  in 
his  old  age  in  a  dull  palace,  Charles  felt  the  need  of 
female  society,  and  in  order  to  supply  the  need  sent 
for  a  natural  daughter  whom  he  had  by  a  Miss  Weston^ 
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haugh  some  twenty  years  before.  On  her  arrival  he 
created  her  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  for  her  sake  onoe 
more  frequented  society.  But  the  excitement  was  too 
much  for  his  health,  and  he  had  to  leave  Florence  and 
go  to  Pisa  again,  from  whence  he  traveled  to  Perugia, 
where  he  met  his  brother,  the  Cardinal.  The  Duchess 
appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  great  tact,  and  to 
have  faithfully  endeavored  to  soothe  the  last  year  of 
her  father's  life. 

She  induced  him  to  retura  to  Bome,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  amiability  by  the  Pope  and  the 
nobility.  Early  in  January,  1788,  Charles  was  seized 
with  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  deprived  him  of  tiie  nae 
of  one  side  of  his  body.  He  lingered  a  few  days,  and 
then,  on  January  31st,  passed  away  in  the  arms  Of  his 

daughter. 

Thus  died  a  prince 
whose  life  is  com-^ 
pletely  divided  in  two 
parts— the  (vie  noble, 
the  other  ignoble.  So 
great  is  the  contrast 
between  the  promise 
and  the  earlier  fruit  of 
his  life  and  the  misery 
of  his  latter  years, 
that  probably  we  shall 
be  not  far  from  the 
truth  if  we  assert  that 
the  hardships  ho  had 
undergone  and  the 
disappointments  he 
suffered  had  affected 
his  mind,  a  conclu- 
.sion  rendered  almoet 
certain  by  the  post- 
mortem examination, 
which  showed  extensive 
disease^  both  in  the 
heart  and  brain. 

His  obsequies  were 
performed  with  royal 
honors  from  his 
brother's  Cathedral  at 
Frascati,  and  he  was 
thence  conveyed  to  SL 
Peter's  in  Bome. 

Had  Charles  died 
as  Prince  of  Wales  on 
the  swamps  of  Cnllo- 
den  his  name  would 
have  gone  down  to  all 
posterity  as  worthy  of  all  honor,  and  would,  perhaps,. 
have  eclipsed  that  of  many  really  more  deserving.  For 
most  of  the  events  which  followed  the  landing  of  the 
Prince  in  Brittany  we  must  in  pity  regard  him  as  irre- 
sponsible. 

Thirtv-one  years  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  York. 
George  TV.,  then  Prince  Begent,  caused  a  stately  monu- 
ment, from  the  hand  of  Canova,  to  be  erected  in  St. 
Peter's,  at  Bome,  to  James,  Charles  and  Henry,  with  the 
following  inscription  : 

"  Jaoobo  III.,  Jacobi  IL  Haqn.  Bbet.  Rsgis  Fzlio, 
Cabolo  Edwabdo  bt  Henbioo.  Dbgaito 
Patbum  Caboinaliitm,  Jaoobi  III.  Funs. 
Reols  Stibpib  Btuabdlx  Postbemib. 


Anko  Mdoocsix. 


Bbatx  Mobtui  Qui  in  Domino  Mobiuntux.^ 
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PILCHER'S   PERENNIAL  POMADE. 

By  Euzabeth  Bigelow, 

Elfbiha  said  it  was  ft  beaatifu!  atorj.  Slie  had  hearvl 
me  read  it  with  her  hftndB  clasped  lightly  together  to  re- 
strmin  her  emotioD,  and  witb  a  miat  in  her  blue  ejea. 

There  were  golden  "hanga  "  above  the  blue  eyes,  and 
a  fweet,  sym pathetic  mouth  below,  but  I  knew,  in  mj 


•ecret  soul,  tLat  as  a  Uteraty  {sritio  Klfrida  was 
not  to  be  relied  upon. 

Before  we  were  married  abe  bad  Bhown  me 
lier  scrap  •  book»  filled  with  poptry  out  from 
oewapaperB  ;  she  liked  pathetic  poetry,  and 
her  tears,  like  the  rain,  fell  alike  on  the  evil 
■and  the  good.  I  hatl  then  resolved  tlmt  us 
soon  aa  we  were  married  I  wonhl  fultivat*' 
Elfrida'a  literary  taHt^?;  Imt  I  had  l^egun  to 
haTfl  some  literary  sticceas  in  a  small  way,  and 
had  been  iDvitetl  to  receptions  where  I  mn! 
literary  women  —  aome  who  were,  and  some 
who  affected  to  be  —  and  although  1  found 
them  all  entertaining  and  many  cliarmiufr,  I 
had  been  led  to  the  ronelnsicm  tlmt  Elfrida 
suited  rae  Ijetter  jitat  as  she  was,  ^la^irulirK' 
conceit  ami  selfishness  may  have  been,  sis  I 
have  heard  Htiggefited,  at  the  mot  tjf  this  pre- 
ferenec.  It  certainly  was  phniKunt  to  iTad 
one's  story  to  Elfrida ;  sure  of  nnqnaliBed 
sympathj  and  delight,  especially  when  the 
"cold  fit"  ineTitable  to  authorship  was  upon 
one.  She  had  a  real  appreciation  of  the  good 
points— for  the  bad  ones  she  had  simply  no 
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DAT,  BUT  THE  DOOIOB  LOOSED  GEATE,  AKD  SAID  SHE  WAS  TBKT 
FRAIIi  ;  HE  GAZED  AT  HE  OUBZOUSLT*—  Z  THINX  HE  FANCIED  MB 
IKDIPFEBENT  A!fD  BELF-ABSOBBED,"  ^^ 
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eyes  fX  all  -and  she  bad,  the  darling  I  the  same  snnny 
outloi^k  on  life. 

She  knew  that  my  hero  was  a  fine  fellow.  She  did 
not  olMerve,  as  I  did  after  the  ardor  of  ^creation  had 
cooledi  that  he  was  commonplace.  She  felt  that  the 
trials  of  my  angelic  heroine  Voold  draw  tears  from  a 
stone.  She  did  not  see,  as  did  the  cold-blooded  editor 
of  the Magazine,  that  they  were  impossible. 

She  neyer  fell  into  the  mistoKd,  common  among  the 
editorial  fraternity,  of  thinking  that  my  pathos  was 
meant,  for  fan.  She  agreed  with  me  that  the  pathetic 
was  my  forte,  notwithstanding  the  dictnm  of  a  patroniz- 
ing crHic  :  '*  Yon  can  do  humor.  Smith  ;  tha^s  in  your 
line. "  And  she  resented,  with  me,  the  friendly  advice  of 
certain  editors  to  confine  myself  to  writing  children's 
stories.  She  said  it  was  a  shame  to  fritter  away  my 
genins  on  jnyenile  literature. 

^'Bead  x^e  once  more  those  lovely  passages  about  the 
parting  of  Edgardo  and  Gladys,"  said  Elfrida.  *' It's  the 
most  charming  thing  you  have  ever  written."  And  she 
looked  at  me  with  tear-stained  eyes,  when  I  had  finished. 
"It  is  really  heart-breaking.  And  what  an  imagination 
you  have  I  Surely  you  never  could  have  known  people 
in  the  least  like  Gladys  and  Edgardo  ?" 

I  winced  a  little  at  this.  The  editors  complained 
sometimes  that  my  people  were  not  reaL  They  seemed 
not  to  comprehend  that  there  is,  as  Alfred  de  Yigny  re- 
marks, "a  difference  between  the  tmthfnlness  of  art 
ftnd  the  tmth  of  £Mst."  EUrida,  with  her  small  onHure, 
seemed  to  imderstand  this  perfectly,  and  to  revere  iny 
imagination. 

"Send  it  to  the  Magazine,**  said  my  w4te. 

"They*ll  certainly  accept  it,  and  they  oan't  pay  less 
than  a  hundred  dollars  for  it,  and  then**oh,  Tony, 
Queen  Anne  can  have  her  white  fur  doak." 

My  name  is  Anthony  ^Anthony  Smith  (it  is  only  in 
the  (Strictest  privacy  that  Elfrida  calls  me  Tony),  but  I 
regrat  to  say  that  in  a  magazine  prospectus  I  am  gene- 
rally set  down  as  "and  others." 

Queen  Anne  was  our  baby.  I  am  afraid  it  nounded 
foolish  to  call  her  so.  We  were  fond,  foolish  folks,  God 
help  us  I  and  she  seemed  such  a  fine  and  dainty  thing,  it 
was  wonderftd  that  she  shotdd  condescend  to  us.  She 
had  ,a  regal  air  from  the  first,  and  we  set  her  morsels  of 
feet  upon  our  necks,  and  asked  no  loftier  boon  than  to  be 
her  humble  subjects.  We  had  no  near  relatives  and  few 
friends,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  our  isolation  and  constant 
struggle  with  poverty  caused  us  to  set  our  hearts  upon 
her  more  than  is  common.  She  was  not  pretty  and  rosy 
and  rollicking,  like  the  babies  we  met  at  every  turn.  She 
was  as  ftdr  as  a  pearl,  with  great,  searching^  eyes,  and  a 
grave  dignity  upon  her  rounded  brows.  Her  smile  was 
very  rare,  but  it  was  marvelously  sweet ;  no  queen's 
sceptre  was  ever  so  potent  to  thriU  her  subjects  with 
joy  and  pride.  She  was  christened  plain  Anne,  i^ter  my 
mother,  but  Elfrida  said  it  was  presumptuous  in  us  to 
call  her  so  ;  with  her  little  air  of  majesty  she  must  have 
been  a  queen  in  some  more  favored  sphere. 

I  gave  up  my  cigars  and  wore  my  thin  and  shabby  old 
overcoat,  and  Elfrida's  hands  grew  hard  and  red  with 
rough  work,  and  we  counted  it  all  joy,  that  Queen  Anne 
might  be  daintily  fed  and  happed  in  6:0m  the  cold,  and  a 
bit  put  safely  away  to  shield  her  from  evil  days  that  we 
had  never  thought  of  fearing  for  ourselves,  but  all  this  is 
no  new  story.  Yes,  if  the  story  were  a  success.  Queen 
Anne  should  have  the  little,  white  fur  coat  which  Elfrida 
coidd  not  banish  from  her  mind  since  she  had  seen  it  in 
a  shop  window.  Her  cashmere  cloak  was  not  wann 
•nough,  and   now  that  the  sharp  weather  had  come, 


Elfrida  was  f o^roed  to  wn^  her  in  an  old,  gray  wocdea 
shawl.     That  was  certaily  very  unsuitable  for  royalty, 

and  if  the  editor  of  the  Magazine  only  knew! 

Elfrida  said.  ElMda  was  but  a  woman,  and  I  am  afraid 
a  little  demoralized  by  poverty,  for  she  was  apt  to  forget 
where  business  ended  and  churity  began  with  editors. 

The  editor  of  the  Magazine  could  have  been 

trusted  to  remember.  He  had  a  well  -  seasoned  oon- 
science  that  could  not  be  warped  even  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  Queen  needed  a  new  cloak.  Nevertheless,  El- 
frida's  suggestion  aroused  my  pride.  I  xemembeied  com- 
miserating  glances  that  had  been  oast  in  editors' oiBoea 
upon  my  shabby  clothes  and  my  care-worn  faoe,  and  I 
decided  to  send  the  story.  I  was  convinced  that  it  was 
the  best  of  anything  I  had  done.  It  oould  be  txnsted  to 
go  T^>on  its  own  merits.  And  yet,  after  I  had  put  the 
story  in  an  envelope  a  "  cold  fit "  seized  me.    The  editor 

of  the Mjgazine  had  never  liked  my  patiios.     He 

thought  the  humorous  was  my  forte.  If  the  story  should 
be  rejected  how  disappointed  Elfrida  would  be  about  the 
cloak  I  And  the  sight  of  a  story  returned,  a  neat  little 
package,  with  an  elaborately  polite  little  note,  .or,  worse 
yet,  the  elaborate  politeness  in  a  printed  circular  which 
showed  how  widely  diffused  it  was,  and  of  what  a  great 
army  of  incapables  you  were,  was  a  thing  to  render  you 
desperate.  It  caused  me  to  doubt  whethcdr  even  one 
airy  atom  of  that  incomprehensible  stuiT  called  talent 
had  lodged  itself  in  the  convolutions  of  my  bndn  and 
made  me  feel  how  slender  a  support  my  pen  was  for 
our  future,  for  Queen  Anne's  future. 

There  was  the  new  magazine,  the  Tide.  The  editor 
had  written  me  asking  for  a  contribution.    He  would 

not  pay  more  than  half  the Magazine*8  prices,  of 

course,  but  that  would  be  sure.  He  would  not  think  of 
returning  it,  and  he  would   probably  pay  fOT  it  soon 

(the Magazine's  delays  were  grievous),  and  use  it 

soon.  I  was  anxious  for  that  story  to  see  the  light  I 
felt  sure  that  it  would  attract  some  attention.  Beal 
pathos  was  not  so  common  in  literature. 

I  sent  it  off  to  the  Tide,  and  immediately  beoame  so 
light-hearted  as  to  be  capable  of  saying  to  ElMda  that  I 
felt  a  presentiment  that  it  was  the  "  tide  which,  taken  at 
the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.  "4)^ 

And  all  day  Elfrida  made  arithmetical  calculations  to 
discover  whether,  after  the  coal  bill,  and  the  gas  bill, 
and  the  milk  bill  had  been  paid  out  of  my  check  from 
the  Tide,  there  would  still  be  enough  left  for  the  doak. 

Our  finances  were  very  low,  and  allowing  myseU  to 
worry  about  it  had  increased  ihfe:  difficulty^  tor  Ht^g^UfA 
work  and  worry  were  ever  done  tcjg^ther  it  was  npl^lFf  my 
poor  brain.  •  The  postman  broy^^  those  niaat  pwiuiiges 
with  terrible  frequency,  and  th&  cdELitbr  of  a  new9pk!pdt  in 
a  neighboring  city,  to  which  it  was  my  sad  lot  to  contri- 
bute ^a  we^y  letter,  eomplained  that  my  pen  w»s  losing 


itsj^&rp  ^>oin,i 
Whe' 


eigi  I  embarked  upon  a  literary  career  I  had  ex- 
pected utter  failure  or  a  steadily  growing  success.  I 
had  learned  that  literary  success,  like  love,  "  has  a  tide." 

But,  alas  !  there  was  no  ebb  in  the  demand  for  bread 
and  butter. 

The  day  after  my  story  was  sent  to  the  IHde,  I  took  a 
violent  cold  in  a  draughty  picture  gallery,  where  I  had 
gone  to  pick  up  art  items  for  my  weekly  letter,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  rheumatism,  an  old  enemy,  had 
me  in  its  grip— a  grip  that  was  never  known  to  rdax  in 
less  than  six  weeks. 

"  But  you  won't  worry  the  least  bit,  will  you  f '  said 
my  wife.  "  The  check  from  the  Tide  will  help  along 
so  much,  and  that  must  oome  ■oen."         k^ 
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Elfrida  thought  only  of  the  check.  I  had  a  strong 
hope  that  the  story  would  prove  at  least  a  small  step- 
ping-stone to  lame  and  fortune. 

*  Elfrida  was  the  most  patient  and  cheerful  nurse  that 
an  irritable,  rheumatism-tortured  man  was  ever  blessed 
i^ith,  and  Queen  Anne  was  gracious,  even  merry.  We 
Btadied  together  a  new  language  which  she  was  invent- 
ing. It  was  very  difficult ;  but  it  was  punctuated  by 
eoos  and  kisses,  and  she  laughed  deliciously  at  my  dull- 
ness ;  and  if  anything  could  have  exorcised  my  pain  it 
would  have  been  the  touch  of  her  dimpled,  satiny  fingers. 

We  had  several  bits  of  good  luck  in  the  first  month  of 
my  illness ;  but  no  tidings  came  from  the  Tide,  In  the 
second  month  no  money  came  in,  and  our  little  store  of 
funds  dwindled  rapidly.  I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
Tide  and  received  no  answer.  Still  I  was  too  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  of  that  story  to  despair.  It  was 
the  holiday  time,  and  editors,  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
bad  probably  given  themselves  up  to  merrymaking.  I 
even  sent  out  for  a  copy  of  the  current  Tide^  half  ex- 
pecting to  see  my  story  in  it.  It  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  they  shotdd  rush  that  story  into  print ;  but  it 
was  not  there. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  the  bursting  of  this  very 
small  hope-bubble  that  Elfrida  received  a  letter  from 
her  aunt  Oressida.  She  was  an  elderly  spinster  of  means, 
who  had  experienced  violent  objections  to  Elfrida's 
marriage  with  me,  and  had  prophesied  for  her  all  the 
evils  that  can  beset  shiftless  poverty. 

'*If  I  had  even  a  good  shoemaker's  trade,*'  she  said. 
(I  had  sinoe  seen  times  when  my  opinion  of  Aunt 
Gressida's  perspicacity  was  greater  than  I  should  then 
have  thought  possible.) 

She  had  declined  all  communica^on  with  us,  not 
wishing,  she  said,  to  be  harrowed  by  the  spectacle  of 
her  niece's  misery,  and  Elfrida  turned  the  letter  over 
and  over  unopened  after  a  woman's  fashion  of  showing 
wonder  and  eagerness. 

When  at  last  she  opened  it  a  check  for  twenty-five 
dollars  fell  out,  at  which  Elfrida's  eyes  sparkled,  and 
my  face  flushed  angrily. 

"  My  dear  niece,"  Elfrida  read  aloud,  "  I  firmly  resolved  after 
your  ungrateful  disobedienoe  and  folly  never  to  give  way  to  any 
feelings  of  pity  that  your  situation  might  awaken  in  me;  but  on 
disoovering  to-day,  quite  by  accident,  into  how  sad  a  plight  you 
liad  fallen,  I  feel,  in  spite  of  the  ftet  that  you  have  brought  dis- 
gh^e  upon  your  family  as  well  as  yourself,  a  rush  of  pity  whiol^ 
I  oannot  restrain.  To  think  that  your  husband,  whom  you,  mis- 
^ded  girl,  fondly  fancied  another  Scott  or  Dickens,  should  be 
eapable  of  nothing  but  writing  ridiculous  advertisements  for 
patent  medicines  Y* 

"What  in  thunder  does  she  mean  ?"  roared  I.    (Rheu- 
IDatics  was  twingeing  me  at  the  same  time.) 
Elfrida  read  on,  with  deepening  wonder  in  her  voice  : 

"  I  must  say  that  a  decent  regard  for  your  family  should  have 
prevented  him  from  signing  his  own  name  to  such  stuff.  Elfrida, 
beg  him,  for  your  sake  and  his  child's,  to  seek  some  more  honor- 
shle  employipent  A  small  clerkship,  or  even  an  agency  for  some- 
thing that  would  not  require  publicity,  would  be  immeasurably 
better." 

"Do  you  know  I  have  thought  before,  sometimes, 
that  there  was  a  mild  kind  of  lunacy  about  Aunt 
Cress,"  said  Elfrida. 

"And  you  call  that  a  miM  kind  ?"  said  I. 

"She  always  had  a  perfect  horror  of  patent  medi- 
cines P'  said  Elfrida. 

"And  having  a  perfect  horror  of  me  also,  she  na- 
turally associated  the  two  when  the  fit  of  lunacy  seized 
her.    WeU,  send  back  her  check  by  the  next  mail,  and 


tell  her  the  patent- mMicine   b(1Bine^8  is  so  profitable 
that  we  don't  need  it." 

Elfrida's  face  felL 

"Oh,  let  me  keep  it— you  must  let  me  keep  it,  An- 
thony 1  We  can  pay  it  when  we  get  a  little  better  ofll 
Ton  don't  know— I  couldn't  bear  to  make  you  anxious— 
but  Queen  Anne  is  not  at  all  weU ;  she  grows  pale  and 
thin  every  day.  I  took  her  to  the  doctor's  last  week,  and 
he  said  he  must  see  her  often,  and  that  she  needed  great 
care.  I  shall  have  to  hire  more  work  done ;  we  cak't 
send  it  back.     It  is  a  godsend." 

I  caught  the  child  up  ;  die  was  light  in  my  arms,  but 
she  was  in  a  gay  mood,  and  assaulted  me  deliciously 
with  her  pink  morsel  of  a  fist 

"It's  all  nonsense  about  Queen  Anne,"  I  said,  driving 
back  the  dread  that  chilled  my  heart.  "And  the  money 
shall  go  back  just  as  soon  as  I  hear  from  the  Tide.'' 

yLj  demon  was  partially  put  to  rout  the  next  day,  and 
being  able  to  work  a  little,  and  having  a  good  hope  of 
getting  upon  my  legs  again  soon,  my  spirits  rose.  I  was 
telling  Elfrida  of  a  brilliant  plot  for  a  novel— I  was 
always  on  the  eve  of  writing  a  novel,  but  had  never  yet 
dared  to  take  the  time  for  so  hazardous  an  enterprise — 
when  a  lively  tittle  rat-a-tat  at  our  door  announced  a 
visitor,  and  Elfrida  admitted  little  Madame  DesroUes, 
who  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  same  house,  but 
whose  acquaintance  we  had  not  had  the  honor  of  mak- 
ing. Her  husband  was  a  huge,  ogre-like  man,  whose 
occupation  was  shrouded  in  mystery.  Elfrida  believed 
him  to  be  a  dangerous  character,  and  clutched  Queen 
Anne  when  lus  heavy  step  was  heard  upon  the  stairs. 
Very  strange  odors  floated  out  from  their  rooms,  and 
Elfrida's  fancy  had  conjured  up  a  bubbling  cauldron 
there,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Macbeth  witches,  in  which 
a  baby  would'  not  come  amiss. 

In  witch-like  garb  Madame  DesroUes  might  have  been 
an  artistic  success  at  a  cauldron.  She  looked  as  if  her 
age  might  be  past  reckoning ;  and  she  was  as  fleshless 
as  if  she  had  passed  through  the  mummifying  process, 
but  she  had  a  great  deal  of  rouge  and  millinery  about 
her,  and  an  airy  little  society  manner. 

She  apologized  with  equal  fervor  for  not  having 
come  before  and  for  having  oome  at  alL  It  was  a  little 
matter  of  affaires  which  had  brought  her.  Monsieur, 
she  had  heard,  was  a  man  of  talent ;  she  had  herself 
read  a  so  charming  tnorceau. 

Monsieur  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  and  reflected 
that  he  had  not  expected  so  much  discernment  from 
the  DesroUes. 

Monsieur  DesroUes  was  also  a  man  of  talent,  and  had 
made  a  diBCovery  which  was  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
mankind,  as  weU  as  to  bring  fame  and  fortune  to  himsell 
She  was  about  to  reveal  to  us  a  great  secret,  as  yet  un- 
known to  their  nearest  friends.  Monsfeur  DesroUes  had 
composed  a  liniment — not  a  salve,  look  you,  nor  a  plas- 
ter—but a  liniment,  which  should  cure  aU,  painlessly 
and  permanently,  ''ze  com  and  ze  bun^on^." 

It  was  desirable  that  this  ^isoovery  should  ''burst 
upon  the  world,"  but  Monsieur  DesroUes  was  over- 
modest  Could  monsieur  be  induced  to  write  for  it  an 
avertiisemeni,  w'at  you  caU  a  pouf,  entirely  charming, 
like  the  one  she  had  seen  of  another  medicine  ?  or,  per- 
haps la  poesie  wovdd  be  more  appropriate  and  effect- 
ive ;  monsieur  was  surely  a  poet  ? 

Monsieur  replied,  somewhat  stiffly  and  with  a  red  face, 
that  he  had  never  devoted  his  talents  to  the  writing  of 
advertisements. 

But  surely  Madame  DesroUes  had  seen  an  advertise- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  a  neat  Uttle  book,  of  a  soap,  or  a 
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perfame,  was  it  not  ?  Bat  she  might  be  mistaken,  with- 
out doubt  she  must  have  been  ! — of  Smeets  there  might 
be  ozzer ;  of  Monsieur  Antoine  Smeets  there  might  be 
a  hondairt  I  And  our  neighbor  bowed  herself  out  with 
profuse  apologies. 

"Just  the  same  fancy  that  Aunt  Cress  had.  What  does 
it  mean  ?"  said  Elfrida. 

"  It  is  probably  th?  finger  of  Providence  pointing  out 
t3  me  what  I  might  bt  good  for  !*'  I  said,  bitterly. 

''It  is  probably,  as  m«.  ''ame  said,  some  other  Smeet," 
said  Elfrida. 

We  found  out  that  night  what  it  was. 

Elfrida  went  out  to  the  nearest  apothecary's  to  fill  a 
prescription  which  the  doctor  had  given  her  for  Queen 
Anpe,  and  she  came  home  with  a  handful  of  pamphlets, 
in  gay  covers,  pink  and  blue  and  green.  I  was  about  to 
toss  them  over  to  Queen  Anne,  who  had  an  e/e  for  color. 

''  Look  at  them  I  Oh,  look  at  them  !'*  gasped  Elfrida, 
i>ale  with  excitement. 


made  ridiculous— most  ridiculous— where  I  had  made  it 
most  pathetic,  by  these  vile  interpolations. 

I  dressed  myself  in  haste— my  strength  was  as  the 
strength  of  ten,  and  Elfrida  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  me 
—and  made  my  way  to  the  office  of  the  Tide.  The  editor 
had  no  recollection  of  my  MS.,  or— yes,  he  did  remember 
reading  a  story  which  was  not  up  to  my  usual  mark,  or 
did  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  magazine.  If  his 
memory  served  him  rightly  it  was  not  altogether  humor- 
ous. He  was  sorry  to  return  anything  of  mine.  Had  he 
returned  it  ?  He  thought  he  had  ;  but  stay,  they  had 
made  a  rule — it  had  to  be  very  stringent,  tiiey  were  so 
flooded  with  MSS. — that  none  should  be  returned  unless 
the  necessary  stamps  were  inclosed.  He  should  not  have 
thought  of  applying  the  rule  to  me,  but  the  aasiaiMit 
editor  might  have.  (It  was  possible  that  he  had  never 
met  me  outside  of  the  seclusion  of  ''and  others.")  He 
acknowledged  to  some  recollection  of  having  thrown  my 
MS.  into  the  waste-basket,  owing  to  the  lack  of  stamps. 
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"A  Broken  Chord,"  by  Anthony  Smith,  I  read  on  the 
outside  in  large  letters. 

My  story  sent  to  the  Tide !  I  opened  the  book,  by 
chance,  at  the  separation -scene  which  Elfrida  had  found 
so  touching. 

'"Gladys  stood  on  the  overhanging  cliff,  straining  her 
eyes  for  a  glimpse  of  the  ship  that  bore  Edgardo  away. 
But  a  thick  mist  shrouded^  everything  ;  it  seemed  to. 
her  as  if  the  world  ended  at  that  desolate  cliff.  But 
suddenly  a  golden  arrow  shot  through  the  mist,  and 
it  curled  away  as  at  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand  !  She 
saw  white  sails  glittering  in  the  sunlight ;  she  seemed 
to  hear  Edgardo  say  : 

"  'Look  up,  dear  heari- !  So  shall  the  cruel  shadows 
that  separate  us  one  day  curl  away  in  the  sunshine 
of  our  love,  for  I  will  always  use  Pilcher's .  Perennial 
Pomade  for  my  hair  and  mustache,  and  our  souls 
are  one.' 

"Gladys  raised  her  drooping  head. 

**  *  I  will  hope,  Edgardo,  for  the  motto  of  Pilcher's 
Perennial  Pomade  is  never  say  dye  !'  " 

I  could  read  no  more.  I  was  choking  with  rage,  but  I 
saw  that  all  the  way  through  it  was  the  same  ;  my  story 


fiow  it  came  to  be  resurrected  in  its  present  motley  garb 
nobody  seemed  to  know,  but  the  office  boy  at  lengUi  oca- 
fessed  to  having  given  the  contents  of  the  basket  to  a 
stranger,  who  came  in  and  asked  for  them. 

I  restrained  my  wrath  with  difficulty.  It  was  evident 
that  the  editor  was  doing  the  same,  by  his  mirth.  He 
was  very  polite  and  apologetic.  He  hoped  I  would  fiiror 
the  Tide  again  with  something  humorous.  It  ww  bis 
opinion  that  the  proprietor  of  the  patent  medicine  inight 
be  made  to  pay  damages  for  libeL  I  immediatdj  Ml  to 
work  to  discover  who  the  proprietor  was  ;  not  a  jiMeult 
task;  for  the  precious  pamphlets  were  displayed  iqpon 
every  druggist's  counter.  They  had  stared  at  ma  &om 
windows  and  been  strewn  upon  the  seats  of  the  ot^dbos 
in  which  I  rode  down  town.  I  was  certainly  lUWirtM  to 
achieving  immortality — in  company  with  Pilcher's  Popmn- 
nial  Pomade — than  I  ever  had  been  before. 

The  druggists'  windows  also  displayed  a  piata%  in 
vivid  colors,  of  a  bouncing  damsel,  cloth4d  as  t^^h  a 
garment  in  impossible  tresses  which  she  was  in  ^Sbm  act 
of  anointing  from  a  box  libeled,  "  rilnhni'ir  T>H3mniiil 
Pomade."  Beauty,  as  well  as  talent,' had  baaa  allied 
on  to  aid  this  hair  invigorator  to  burst  up<^the  world. 
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The  first  apothecary's  clerk  I  asked,  told  me  that  the 
manufactory  and  proprietors  were  to  be  found  in  a  small 
town  in  a  distant  State.  I  went  immediately  to  Nat 
Bumey,  a  lawyer  and  an  old  friend  of  mine,  lor  advice. 
Nat  insisted  upon  reading  the  pamphlet  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  he  made  no  effort  to  restrain  his  mirth.  He 
said  it  was  rich,  by  Jove  !  and  didn't  I  think  I  had  come 
it  a  little  strong  in  the  sentimental  parts  ?  I  have  some- 
timee  wondered  not  that  friendship  is  apt  to  be  evan- 
eaoent,  but  that  it  ever  endures,  the  frankness  incident 
to  it  is  so  often  trying  to  it  in  sensitive  moments. 


Nat  thought  the  proprietors  of  the  pomade  might  be 
punished  for  libel,  but  they  were  so  far  off  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  it  would  pay,  especially  as  it  might  be 
hard  to  convince  a  judge  or  jury  that  a  rejected  story  had 
any  value.  Practical  business  men  were  apt  to  be  stupid 
about  the  value  of  literary  work,  anyway.  But  I  might 
write  to  the  fellows  and  threaten  them  with  the  law  if 
they  didn't  immediately  withdraw  the  ridiculous  thing 
from  the  public  gaze.  He  would  write  the  letter,  if  I 
wished.  But  I  savagely  preferred  to  write  it  myself.  I 
felt  that  I  should  bo  more  likely  to  do  justice  to  the 
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subjeoi  Nat  seemed  inclined  to  treat  it  far  too  lightly. 
When  he  had  ceased  roaring  at  the  advertisement,  he 
gave  himself  np  to  gloomy  reflections  upon  the  superi- 
ority of  hair-oil  to  law,  as  a  paying  business.  I  went 
home,  worn  out,  aching  in  every  limb,  and  with  a  sicken- 
ing conviction  that  I  had  mistaken  my  calling.  And 
there  were  very  few  other  occupations  for  which  I  was  at 
all  fitted,  and  those  were  overcrowded  and  I  had  few 
friends  and  no  influence. 

I  was  too  disheartened  to  write  a  severe  and  threaten- 
ing letter,  after  all.  I  felt,  after  it  was  mailed,  that  my 
feeble  remonstranoe  was  but  little  calculated  to  bring 
''the  pomad6r8,"a8  Elfrida  called  them,  to  a  better 
xnind. 

It  had  a  wholly  unexpected  result  I  received  an 
answer,  in  which  they  expressed  great  regret  that  I 
should  fancy  my  literary  reputation  injured,  and  de- 
clared the  belief  that  it  wotdd,  on  the  contrary,  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  prominence  into  which  my 
name  had  been  brought  in  connection  with  a  toilet  pre- 
paration which  was  to  be  tiie  success  of  the  age.  They 
were  of  the  opinion  that  my  talents  ran  in  the  advertising 
line.  As  they  had  heard  that  literature  was  but  a  poor 
job,  perhaps  I  might  like  to  accept  a  business  opening  to 
write  and  attend  to  their  advertisements — new  ones 
would  be  expected  constantly,  kept  up  to  the  highest 
literary  mark — and  act  as  general  agent  also.  They 
would  give  me  fifteen  dollar^  a  week  to  begin  with. 

**  Oh,  the  horrid,  insulting  things  1"  cried  Elfrida*  with 
angry  tears  in  her  eyes. 

I  paused  suddenly  in  a  rapid  pacing  of  the  floor  and 
confronted  her,  solemnly  : 

"Elfrida,  we  surely  can  exist  on  fifteen  dollars  a  week  ; 
on  rejected  stories  we  shall  starve.  Since  the  Tide  con- 
signs my  best  efforts  to  its  waste-basket '* 

"The  Tide!"  exclaimed  Elfrida,  with  inefilftble  scorn. 
"Of  course  that  couldn't  appreciate  your  stories.  Send 
one  to  the Magazine^  and  make  it  humorous.'' 

"So  you  want  me  to  be  a  buffoon?"  I  said,  bitterly. 

Elfrida  did  not  notice.  It  is  one  of  Elfrida's  agree- 
able peculiarities  to  take  no  notice  when  I  am  disagree- 
able. 

"  If  that  is  what  they  like,  I  have  been  thinking  that 
perhaps  your  beautiful,  sad  stories  may  seem  to  some 
people  a  little  far-fetched.  I  think  people  like  common- 
place, everyday  things,  and  real  people."  (How  could 
such  a  thinking-cap  rest  upon  those  fluffy  bangs,  and 
be  invisible  ?)  "Now  if  you  would  write  a  story  about 
the  pomade  ;  that  was  really  funny,  although  we  haven't 
quite  been  able  to  see  it " 

I  shook  my  head  decidedly ;  that  was  too  sore  a  sub- 
ject But  I  ended  by  taking  Elfrida's  advice.  How 
many  a  wise  man  has  taken  his  foolish  wife's  advice  ? 

If  the  Damascus  blade  of  real  wit  had  been  mine,  I 
should  have  been  thankful  enough  to  use  it,  but  to 
flourish  the  down's  whip  galled  me  sorely. 

I  resolved  that  this  one  story  should  be  the  finger  of 
destiny  to  me.  It  should  be  as  humorous  as  I  could 
make  it,   and  founded    on    no   less    substantial  a  fact 

that  Pilcher's  Pomade;  if  the Magazine  rejected 

it,  Pilcher's  Pomade  itself  should  henceforth  be  my 
fortune  ! 

I  wrote  to  the  proprietors  asking  for  time  to  consider 
their  offer,  without  mentioning  it  to  Elfrida  ;  it  evidently 
seemed  to  her  a  great  social  convulsion  for  Queen  Anne's 
father  to  become  the  agent  for  a  hair-dressing,  and  she 
had  not  sufficient  scope  of  vision,  or  was  too  optimistic 
to  see  the  possibility  of  actual  want  God  knows  I  did 
not  wish  her  to  I 


A  resolution  is  a  kind  of  support  in  a  desperate  strait^ 
and  my  spirits  rose  as  I  mailed  my  letter.  I  vent  and 
investigated  the  business  details  connected  with  proprie- 
tary medicines  and  lotions.  That  might  be  useful  know- 
ledge, in  any  case.  A  happy  thought  struck  me,  and 
caused  me  to  laugh  aloud  in  the  street  I  might  combine 
the  agency  for  Monsieur  DesroUes's  com  and  bunyon^ 
liniment  with  that  of  the  pomade  I 

I  lunched  with  some  Mends  at  a  restaurant,  and  was 
recklessly  merry. 

When  I  went  home  at  night,  Elfrida  met  me  with  a 
new  trouble  in  her  face. 

I  seemed  to  know  just  what  it  was  before  she  told 
me.    I  felt  as  if  I  had  known  it  always. 

"  Queen  Anne "  I  stammered. 

"She  has  been  languid  and  drooping  all  day.  To- 
night she  was  feverish,  and  I  sent  for  the  doctor.  He 
says  she  has  symptoms  of  diphtheria.  But— don't  look 
like  that  I  It  may  not  be  so,  and  if  it  is,  we  shall  canry 
her  through  it     I  know  sha  Will  live  !" 

But  her  hopeful  tone  rang  false ;  and  her  efibrt  was 
vain,  for  we  were  looking  into  each  other's  eyes. 

We  went  and  looked  at  the  child  ;  she  was  sleeping, 
but  now  and  then  she  uttered  a  grieved  cry,  and  onoe 
she  opened  her  eyes,  put  her  bit  of  a  hand  to  her  throat, 
and  looked  up  at  me,  appealingly. 

Her  old,  one-legged  wooden  doll,  the  idol  that  she 
clasped  to  her  heart  every  night,  lay  neglected  on  the^ 
floor  beside  her. 

From  the  first  I  had  no  hope.  I  did  not  even  try  to 
respond  to  Elfrida's  forced  cheerfnlnem.  I  had  never 
seen  her  try  to  force  it  before,  poor  girl !  It  had  always 
been  so  ready. 

I  went  away  to  my  writing.  I  began  my  story.  I  had 
trained  myself  to  concentration,  and  the  habit  served 
me  now.  I  had  never  found  my  wits  so  nimbla.  And 
I  began  to  agree  with  Elfrida  that  it  was  well  to  write 
from  a  basis  of  fact 

It  was  very  funny,  the  story  of  our  pitiful  straggles,  of 
my  lofty  ambitions,  culminating  in  success  as  a  patent 
pomade  advertiser.  I  actually  laughed  aloud  as  I  wrote ; 
yet  never,  for  a  moment,  did  the  vision  fade  from  before 
my  eyes  of  a  little  head  covered  with  tangled,  ooiii««Ik 
hair,  a  fever-burnt  face,  with  appealing  eyes,  toswng  on 
a  painful  pillow. 

She  did  not  seem  worse  the  next  day,  but  the  dootor 
looked  grave,  and  said  she  was  very  fraH  ;  he  gazed  at  me 
curiously~I  think  he  foncied  me  indifferent  and  self- 
absorbed — and  said  it  was  a  disease  that  had  a  fearfully 
rapid  run. 

Elfrida  scarcely  left  the  child  for  a  moment,  bnt  once 
or  twice  she  came  and  looked  at  me  as  I  wrote,  in  silanee, 
and,  I  thought,  with  reproachful  eyes.  Onoe  they  oidled 
me,  thinking  that  the  child  was  choking ;  bnt  ahe  lived 
through  that,  and  I  went  straight  back  to  my  writing  I 
was  in  the  funniest  part,  now,  and  I  had  a  despeEata  ainu 
We  were  penniless ;  Aunt  Cressida's  money  had  helped  to 
pay  off  the  army  of  duns  for  small  bills  with  which  we 
were  besieged,  but  there  was  nothing  left  The  tiny 
space  for'  her  long  sleep,  which  was  all  the  great  earth 
held  for  my  darling,  should  not  be  in  the  pauper's 
ground,  and  should  not  come  from  charity.    If  I  could 

not  give  her  that The  thought  half  crazed  mb ; 

X>erhaps  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it  at  all  if  I 
had  not  been  half-crazed  already. 

If  I  could  not  write  a  funny  story  for  that I  fin- 
ished it  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  and  earned 
it  directly  to  the  office  of  tl||^p^r;-^Jfa^ariji«,  I  ardmed 
the  editor  to  read  it  at  once.                     «^ 
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He  paiifled  in  his  coldlj  snrprised  remonstranoeBy  and 
looked  at  mj  haggard  face  and  bloodshot  eyes.  He 
said  he  wotdd,  and  if  I  oonld  call  at  noon,  he  would 
giTO  me  hia  decision. 

When  I  went  back  he  had  just  laid  down  the  last  sheet 
He  looked  moved,  and  blew  his  nose  violentlj.  (He  was 
tiie  editor  whom  I  had  alwsjTS  described  to  Elfrida  as 
cold-blooded.)    He  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand. 

'<It*s  a  capital  story,  Mr.  Smith,  capital ;  far  better 
than  anything  we  have  had  of  yours.  I^will  have  a 
ehaok  made  out  immediately." 

He  made  several  complimentary  criticisms — ^my  mind 
WM  upon  the  check.  I  clutched  it  when  it  came.  The 
editor  followed  me  with  a  puziled  look,  as  if  he  were 
not  quite  sure  that  I  ought  to  be  at  large. 

I  shook  from  head  to  foot  as  I  drew  near  my  own 
door.  Elfrida  opened  it ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  ; 
she  had  not  shed  one  before. 

"Ck>me!  She  is  better  I  She  will  live— as  I  told  you,*' 
she  said. 

The  little  wasted  face  was  peaceful  on  its  pillow  ;  the 
heavy  eyes  were  raised  to  mine,  brightening  a  Uttla 
Some  words  fell  brokenly  from  her  lips.  I  strained  my 
ears  to  catch  them. 

She  was  trying  to  repeat  a  Mother  Goose  rhyme  which 
I  had  taught  her,  and  which  had  been  an  important  aid  to 
me  in  acquiring  the  language  which  she  was  getting  up. 

It  was  doggerel,  and  the  little  voice  was  hoarse  and 
gmff ;  but  to  me  it  was  as  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  afterward  that  I  remembered 
to  show  the  check  to  Elfrida. 

"You  poor  brave  boy  I  to  write  when  you  were  suf* 
faring  so  I  I  couldn't  understand  how  you  could  do  it 
And  a  funny  story,  too  !"  she  said. 

"It  wasn't  a  funny  story,  after  all,  Elfrida.  The  editor 
aaiditwas  pathetic.'* 


NATIVE  WOOING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Whxn  the  Maoris  ruled  their  own  land,  the  most  usual 
▼ay  of  obtaining  a  wife  was  for  the  gentleman  to  sum- 
mon his  friends,  and  make  a  regular  iana  or  fight,  to 
cany  ofif  the  lady  by  force,  and  oftentimes  with  great 
violence.  Even  when  a  girl  was  bestowed  in  marriage 
hj  her  parents,  frequently  some  distant  relatives  would 
fed  they  were  aggrieved,  and  fancy  they  had  a  better 
light  to  her,  as  a  wife  for  one  of  their  own  tribe ;  or,  if 
Hhe  girl  had  -eloped  with  some  one  on  whom  she  had 
placed  her  affections,  then  her  father  and  brothers  would 
nfose  their  consent,  and  in  either  case  would  carry  a 
Uma  against  the  husband  and  his  friendli,  to  regain  pos- 
Msdon  of  the  girL  If  confined  in  a  house  they  would 
piQ  it  down,  and  if  ihey  gained  access,  then  a  fearful 
eontesi  would  ensue.  The  unfortunate  female,  thus 
leased  between  two  contending  parties,  would  soon  be 
dirested  of  every  rag  of  clothing,  and  seized  by  her 
head,  hair  or  limbs ;  and  as  those  who  contended  for 
her  became  tired  of  the  struggle,  fresh  combatants 
would  supply  their  places  from  -the  rear,  climbing  over 
the  shoulders  of  their  friends,  and  so  edge  themselves 
into  the  mass  immediately  round  the  woman,  whose  cries 
end  shrieks  wove  unheeded  ;  thus  the  poor  creature  was 
often  nearly  torn  to  pieces.  These  savage  contests  some- 
times ended  in  the  strongest  party  bearing  off  the  brid^ 
in  triumph.  In  some  cases,  after  long  suffering,  she  re- 
oorered,  to  be  given  to  a  person  for  whom  she  had  no 
afleotion ;  in  others  to  die  of  the  injuries  she  had  re- 
oeired.    But  it  was  not  uncommon  for  tho  weaker  party,  I 


when  they  found  they  could  not  prevail,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  contest  by  plunging  a  spear  into  the  woman's 
bosom,  to  hinder  her  from  becoming  the  property  ol 
another. 


THE  CAVALIER'S  ESCAPE. 

Tbamflb  I  trample  1  went  the  roan. 

Trap  1  trap  1  went  the  gray  ; 
But  pad  I  pad  1  pad/  like  a  thing  that  was  mad. 

My  chestnut  broke  away. 
It  was  Just  five  miles  from  SaHebury  town. 

And  but  one  hour  to  day. 
Thud  I  thud  1  oame  on  the  heavy  roan, 

Bapl  rapt  tbe  mettled  gray  ; 
But  my  chestnut  mare  was  of  blood  so  rare, 

That  she  showed  them  all  the  way. 
Spur  on  I  spur  on  I    I  doffed  my  hat, 

And  wished  them  all  good-day. 
They  splashed  through  miry  mt  and  pool— 

Splintered  through  fence  and  rail; 
But  chestnut  Kate  switched  over  the  gate— 

I  saw  them  droop  and  tail. 
To  Salisbury  town— but  a  mile  of  down, 

Once  over  this  brook  and  rail. 
Trap  1  trap  I    I  heard  their  echoing  hoofs, 

Past  the  walls  of  mossy  stone ; 
The  roan  flew  on  at  a  staggering  pace. 

Bat  blood  is  better  than  bone. 
I  patted  old  Kate  and  gave  her  the  spur. 

For  I  knew  it  was  all  my  own. 
But  trample  1  trample  I  came  their  steeds, 

And  I  saw  their  wolf's  eyes  burn ; 
I  felt  like  a  royal  hart  at  bay. 

And  made  me  ready  to  turn; 
I  looked  where  the  highest  grew  the  may. 

And  deepest  arched  the  fern. 
I  flew  at  the  flrst  knave's  shallow  throat; 

One  blow  and  he  was  down. 
The  seeond  rogae  fired  twice  and  missed; 

I  siloed  the  villain's  crown. 
Glove  through  the  rest  and  flogged  brave  Kate, 

Fast,  fast  to  Salisbury  townl 
Fad  I  pad  I  they  oame  on  the  level  sward. 

Thud  1  thud  t  upon  the  sand ; 
With  a  gleam  of  swords  and  a  burning  match, 

And  a  shaking  of  flag  and  hand : 
But  one  long  bound  and  I  passed  the  gate, 

Safe  from  the  canting  band. 


HATFIELD   HOUSE, 

THE    HOME    OF  THE    CECILS. 

By  J.  Fendbr£L  Brodhurst. 

Wb  are  building  in  our  land  mansions  in  which  mod* 
em  architectural  resources,  and  all  that  art  and  wkill 
can  lavish,  combine  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  bmlders. 
Whether  thej  will  remain  for  generations  the  homes  of 
great  families,  adding  jear  by  year  fresh  treasures,  is  a 
question.  Perhaps  after  a  f^w  years  most  will  pass  to 
othtt  hands  to  yield  to  new  caprices  in  rebuilding  or 
remodeling,  in  obliterating  traces  of  the  past  to  make 
all  things  of  the  living  present 

We  lack  the  reposeful  grandeur  of  the  old  ancestral 
and  stately  homes  of  England.  Of  these,  Hatfield  House, 
full  of  associations  of  past  centuries,  is  an  exquisite 
type. 

Elizabethan  is,  pictorially  speaking,  the  perfection  of 
English  domesiac  architecture.  To  Oothic  solidity,  tem- 
pered by  Italian  elegance,  it  unites  a  picturesqueness  all 
its  own.  Less  massive  than  the  Tudor,  it  retains  that 
warm,  ruddy  and  reposeful  coloring  which  forms  the 
chief  charm  of  a  Tudor  building.  With  more  of  stateli- 
nees,  and  with  some  occasional  pretensions  to  grandeur. 
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a  tv{)ioal  example  of  Elizabethan  at  its  best  leaves  upon 
the  mind  an  impression  of  rest  and  calm  which  the  ruder 
and  more  masculine  Tudor  fails  to  convey.  Architectur- 
ally it  is  by  no  means  perfect.  But  with  all  its  faults, 
all  its  fopperies  and  conceits,  its  twists  and  affectations, 
it  continues  in  both  a  pictorial  and  a  domestic  sense  to 
be  the  admiration  of  the  descendants  of  the  sturdy  Eng- 
lishmen who,  when  they  became  conscious  that  empire 
and  intellect  were  alike  theirs,  sought  to  build  houses 
wl^oh  should  reflect  the  strength  of  arm  and  grace  of  mind 
wluch  combined  to  make  the  glory  of  England  under  the 
Virgin  Queen.  These  buildings  are,  in  the  main,  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  typical  Saxon  home 
life.  Snug  in  Winter  and  cool  in  Summer,  they  meet 
the  northern  idea  of  comfort  as  well,  perhaps,  as  houses 


characteristics  are  most  remarkable  and  complete  is 
Hatfleld  House,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

It  was  to  its  ancient  royal  and  episcopal  assooiations 
that  Hatfield  owed  its  early  importance.  At  the  taldng 
of  the  Doomsday  Survey  the  manor  belonged  to  the 
monks  of  Ely.  Less  than  half  a  century  afterward  the 
Bishops  of  Ely  occasionally  resided  at  old  Hatfield 
Palace,  where  several  of  them  died.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  fifteenth  century  a  new  and  more  splendid  honae 
was  built  for  them  by  Bishop  Morton,  and  the  bao- 
queting-hall  of  this  building  now  forms  Lord  Saliabnt^'s 
stable.  It  has,  probably,  more  interesting  histoirical 
associations  than  any  other  stable  which  can  be  called 
to  mind.     The  new  pahice  was  the  favorite  residence  ol 


THE  XiOMO  OAIliBBT. 


can.  There  is  no  school  of  architecture  which  so  faith- 
fully reflects  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  conceived  it  It 
is  an  interesting  question  how  far  our  expanding  national 
aspirations  are  reflected  in  the  long  and  lofty  Eliza- 
bethan g^leries,  and  how  far  this  splendid  development 
of  the  decorative  arts  was  the  result  of  the  increased 
refinement  and  elegance  which  were  bom  of  the  riches 
of  adventure  and  the  independence  of  dominion.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  certain  it  is  that  the  "spacious 
times"  of  Elizabeth  saw  the  first  Benaissance  of  English 
art  Stiffness  and  angularity  in  pictorial  and  rudeness 
in  domestic  art — the  art  of  chairs  and  tables,  of  cabinets 
and  chimney -pieces — gave  place  to  a  certain  degree  of 
mobility  and  grace  in  the  one,  and  of  massive  elegance 
allied  to  boldness  in  the  other.  The  age,  in  fact,  was 
artistioally  notable  mainly  for  its  architecture,  and  the 
Dries  of  architecture—furniture  and  internal  dec- 
Perhaps  the   one  building   in  which   these 


Henry  VHL,  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  and,  for 
years,  of  James  I.     Here,  indeed,  Elizabeth  lived  4 
her  sister's  reign.    In  1634  the  palace  and 
handed  over  to  the  Grown,  in  exchange  for  other  1 
a  transaction  which  appears  to  have  been  vastlj  i 
of  the  Crown.     Ere  long  the  noble  old  pile — ^who 
workmanship,  as  seen  in  the  fragment  which  atOlli 
ought  to  have  saved  it  from  so  sad  a  fate — was  ; 
gradually  to  fall  into  decay ;   and  by  the  end 
sixteenth  century  it  was  almost  entirely  a  ruin. 

There  happened  to  be,  also  in  HertfordablHil 
nearer  to  London,  the  beautiful  mansion  of 
which  had  been  built  by  that  Lord  Burghley 
%od  would  shake  a  state,"  and  who  wto  the  real 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Cecils.  This  honse  was  eloM  lb 
Cheshunt,  and  was  splendidly  situated  upon  the  Btrer 
Lea,  in  close  proximity  to  Enfield  Park  and  Waltfaam 
Chase.    Theobalds  belonged  to  Sir  Robert  Qeoil,  ikil^^ 
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Baliabury,  Ihe  voiiugt^Ht  &on  of  Lord  BiirghleVj  and  in  1607 
JimiDs  exchanged  Hatfield  for  ii.  In  the  calm  Beclumon  of 
the  Lord  Higb  Treasurer'H  i>atrimoniaI  mansion  the  Ein|;^ 
breathed  hk  last,  Cecil  lost  no  time  in  beginning  hia  new- 
house  at  Hatfield,  and  commenced  his  preparations  some 
months  before  the  exchange  woe  completed.  It  was  begun 
in  tlie  Autumn  of  1G07,  and  finished  about  ihe  middle  of 
1612,  Ita  builder,  however,  did  not  live  to  inhabit  it, 
dying,  literallj  worked  to  dc&th,  on  the  21th  of  Maj  in 
that  year. 

Hatfield  Hoiia*»  ia  a  coufipicuous  landmark  to  the  traveler 
on  the  Great  Northern  liailwaj.  It  lies  cloae  to  the  line, 
and  the  gilded  gates  of  the  carriage- drive  which  leads  to 
the  northern  front  are  di recti j  oppof^ite  the  station,  Tba 
galea,  whicli  are  of  light  iron -work,  picked  out  in  gold,  ar& 
of  Boniewhat  too  chaste  ft  Lleflign  to  be  strictlj  accurate  in 
style.  Still,  the  iron  lends  itself  well  to  the  flowing  inter- 
lacements and  delicate  tracery  of  the  pattern,  and  the  effect 
ia  at  once  airy  and  subBtaniiaL    A  sudden  cnrTe  in  the 
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carriage  -  driye  brings  the  northern  front  of  Hatfield 
House  fnll  in  view.  This  is  at  once  the  most  pictur- 
•esqne  and,  arohitectnrallj,  the  most  perfect  of  the  four 
facades.  It  is  so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  homelj, 
that  you  fail  to  recognize  the  "severe  simplicity, 
nearly  allied  to  grandeur,"  which  a  distinguished  writer 
-detected.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  save  for  the  projecting 
ivy-wreathed  porch,  and  the  two  oriel  windows  by  which 
it  is  flanked.  The  porch,  with  its  plain  oaken  door,  and 
the  large,  triple-lighted  bay  above,  forms  a  pleasant  relief 
to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  somewhat  bare  elevation. 
Above  the  poreh  rises  a  grandly  proportioned  olook- 
tower,  which  adds  dignity  to  the  view  at  a  short  dis* 
tanoe. 

A  general  idea  of  the  house  is  best  obtained  from  the 
«outh.  It  is  built  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  E,  along 
three  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  and  is  of  red  brick,  with 
-dressings  of  Caen  and  Tettenhall  stone.  The  south  front 
is  300  feet  in  length.  The  middle  compartment  is  140 
feet  long,  and  the  eastern  and  western  wings,  which 
project  100  feet  from  the  centre,  are  each  80  feet 
wide.  The  north  front  is  228  feet  long.  The  south 
front  is  massive,  and  would  be  imposing  were  it  not  ir- 
retrievably spoiled  by  i^e  Palladian  stone  fagade  of  the 
<}entre  compartment.  The  picturesqueness  of  the  deep 
warm  red  brick,  here  and  there  covered  with  ivy,  is 
marred  by  the  colder  and  stiffer  stone.  The  ground-floor 
of  the  central  portion  consists  of  a  glazed  arcade,  than 
which  nothing  oould  well  be  more  out  of  character. 
When  Hatfield  was  built,  this  arcade  was  left  open  to 
the  weather;  but  after  a  time  a  heavy  iron  grille,  in- 
timately suggestive  of  Newgate,  was  placed  between  the 
arches,  and  this,  in  very  modem  days,  has  been  glazed. 
Such  an  arrangement  may  be  very  charming  under 
Italian  sunshine  and  Italian  skies,  but  in  the  damp  and 
variable  climate  of  England  it  is  cold  and  repellant 

Sir  Robert  Cecil  was  his  own  architect.  That  so  per- 
fectly typical  an  example  of  contemporary  architecture 
should  have  been  designed  by  the  genius  of  a  man  who 
presumably  knew  more  about  diplomacy  than  the  laws 
of  proportion,  is  indeed  matter  for  astonishment.  Hat- 
field appears  to  have  been  built  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  a 
very  successful  rule  that  has  sometimes  been.  But  it 
is  only  a  man  of  genius  who  can  build  by  rule  of  thumb 
with  success.  At  Hatfield,  few  but  extremely  technical 
critics  will  say  that  success  has  not  been  attained.  No- 
thing is  cramped,  no  single  feature  is  made  unduly  pro- 
minent ;  harmony  and  proportion  have  been  observed 
in  every  course  of  brick,  in  every  square  tower,  in  every 
«tone-flnished  doorway,  in  every  picturesque  oriel.  The 
moral  of  this  extraordinary  hiumony  of  proportion  and 
exactitude  of  detail  is  that  the  workmen  of  two  centuries 
«nd  a  half  ago  knew  what  they  were  about,  did  their 
work  thoroughly,  and  bad  an  honest  English  pride  in 
what  they  were  doingp.  The  dignity  of  labor  was  never 
more  muiifest  than  in  this  pile,  which  is  mainly  the 
work  of  untutored  artificers.  Both  the  surveyor  and  the 
master  builder  were  mere  workmen  upon  Sir  Robert 
Cecil's  estate.  No  &shionable  architect  was  paid  five 
per  cent,  upon  the  cost ;  no  expensive  clerk  of  the  works 
was  brought  down  from  London ;  no  builder  with  but 
the  single  aim  in  life  of  heaping  one  course  of  brick 
upon  another  was  called  in  to  outrage  nature  by  con- 
tract. Robert  Cecil  relied  upon  himself,  and  upon  his 
litUe-taught  workmen,  with  their  native  taste  and  their 
honest  love  of  their  work. 

Students  of  the  great  chimney  question  might  with 
advantage  visit  Hatfield.  No  shapeless  red  pots  stuck 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of 


mortar  on  the  top  of  a  hollow  buttress  containing  three 
times  as  many  bricks  as  it  needs  ;  no  revolving  tin  cylin- 
ders, of  hideous  shape  and  flimsy  construction,  are  to  be 
seen.  Boldly  massed,  graceful  in  outline,  sin^y  and 
in  squadron,  solid  and  substantial  without  being  cum- 
brous or  heavy,  and  with  no  feature  in  their  composition 
so  light  or  so  unprotected  as  to  be  an  easy  prey  to  the 
wind,  the  chimneys  of  Hatfield  House  are  models  for 
modem  designers. 

Entering  the  house  by  the  northern  door,  a  small 
paneled  hall  forms  a  sort  of  lobby  to  the  famous  Marble 
Hall.     This  magnificent  apartment  is  probably  unrivaled 
in  i^e  beauty  of  its  oaken  panels  and  carving.     The 
noble  and  massive  effect  is  increased  by  its  exceeding 
loftiness.    It  filU  two  stories  of  the  north  fronts  and  is 
lighted  by  two  tiers  of  three  windows  each  and  by  two 
oriels  at  tiie  upper  end  on  the  north  side.    The  room  is 
50  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide.    An  oaken  wainscot,  which 
runs  round  two  sides,  rises  as  high  as  i^e  top  of  the 
chimney-piece.    The  wainscot  is  plainly  paneled,  and  ia 
without  ornament  of  any  kind.     This  simple  yet  bold 
and  free  treatment  of  the  wood  is  incomparably  effective. 
Warm,  rich  and  massive,  the  dusky  oak  most  exquisitely 
reflects  the  ever- varying  shades  of  light.     On  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  room  the  wall-space  between  the  wainscot 
and  the  ceiling  is  filled  up  by  some  dear  and  delicate 
Gobelins,  with  deep,  effective  borders.     But  it  is  to  its 
carved  oak  screen  and  its  two  galleries  that  the  Marble 
Hall  owes  most  of  its  fame.    The  screen  is  at  the  western 
end,  and  partitions  the  room  from  the  lobby  outside.     J% 
is  divided  by  richly  carved  pilasters  into  compartments 
filled  with  slightly  enriched  panels  surmounted  by  an 
openwork  fkn  ornament    The  large  f61ding^o<xr8,  with 
their  bold  and  sweeping  arch,  are  identically  treated. 
Above  the  screen,  and  projecting  slightly  from  it»  mns 
the  Visitors'  GkJlery.    The  front  presents  a  wealtii  of 
carving,  modeled  on  the  same  lines  as  the  serpen,  but 
richer  and  more  fantastia    The  plain  shields  of  the  two 
compartments   beneath   the   apertures,  for   visitors   to 
watch  the  diners  below,  are  foils  to  the  delicate  acm- 
besques  and  the  fanciful  traoery  of  the  divisions  which 
flank  them.    An  enlargement  of  the  fan  ornament  of  tiie 
screen,  surmotmted  by  a  bold  and  massive  cornice,  com- 
pletes this  delightful  piece  of  artistic  woodwork.    At  the 
opposite  or  eastern  end  of  the  hall  is  a  Minstrels'  Gal- 
lery, which,  having  twelve  open  compartments,  acaroelj 
presents  so   good  an  opportunity  for   the  art  of  the 
decorator.    Nevertheless  it  is  richly  pimeled«  and  the 
panels  are  filled  with   delicate  arabesques.     Hera  aie 
introduced  the  heraldic  lions   of   the   Cecils,   beazins 
cartouche  -  shaped   shields   containing  the  emblasoned 
arms  of  the  marquessate.    The   galleries    and    soreen 
appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  French  or  Blemiah 
joiner,  named  JaniverCt  who  worked  in  London*    The 
ceiling  is  coved,  and  tiie  spandrels  are  formed  by  the 
Cecil  lions.    The  compartments  have,  dui:ing  tiie  last 
few  years,  been  filled  with  pleasant  mythological  soenea 
by  Taldeni,  of  Siene.     They  are  altogether  out  of  plaoe 
in  a  room  whose  chief  beauty  is  derived  from  the  daris 
and  sober  tints  of  carved  and  paneled  oak.     This  hall, 
which  is  the  ordinary  dining-room  of  the  house,  contains 
two  or  three  interesting  portraits.     Here  are  Mary  Tudor 
and  Philip  of  Spain,  together  with  a  portrait  of  Mary 
Stuart,  said  to  have  been  taken  a  few  weeks  before  her 
execution,  and  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  not  m  her  "  habit 
as  she  lived,"  but  garbed  as  Diana. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  apartments  at  Hatfield'  is 
the  ChapeL  Generally  speaking,  Sir  Bobert  Cecil  deoo- 
rated  his  house  with  a  keen  artistio  instineti  but  in  Um 
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Cbapel  he  saorifioed  the  simplicity  of  fame  art  to  splendor 
of  coloring  and  brilliancy  of  effect.    Streng^,  masslTe- 
ness,  deep  reposeful  shades,  and  freedom  from  cmde 
and  startling  lights  should  everywhere  characterize  the 
internal  decorations  of  a  hoose  built  and  famished  on 
the   lines  of  Hatfield.     Cecil  was    nsnally  a  tolerably 
scmpnlons  regarder  of  the  artistic  fitness  of  things.    I 
can  only  suppose  that  he  allowed  some  less  judicious 
friend  to  oyerrule  and  mislead  him  in  the  very  important 
matter  of  tiie  decoration  of  his  chapeL    The  most  strik- 
ing feature  is  a  large  painted  window  oyer  the  altar. 
Each  compartment  contains  a  Scripture  subject,  painted 
in  wondrously  brilliant  coloring.    There  are  Latin  in- 
scriptions below  the  paintings,  and  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  window  is  the  work  of  a  Flemish  artist, 
who  probably  painted  it  for  the  Lord  Treasurer.    At  any 
rate,  the  framework  and  the  pictures  are  certainly  con- 
temporaneous.   The  window  cost  JC50 — a  sum  which,  had 
the  currency  not  depreciated,  would  seem  ridiculous. 
The  room  is  paneled  in  oak,  and  the  superb  old  wood  is 
profusely  used  in  every  direction.    The  native  massive- 
nees  of  oaken  wainscots,  screens  and  pilasters  makes  it 
necessary  that  they  should  be  lighted  up  with  rays  full 
but  not  glaring.     The  effect  of  i^e  light  and  shade  upon 
the  panelings,  which  is  one  of  the  delights  of  oak  decora- 
tion, is. lost  in  the  "  dim,  religious  light "  which  straggles 
in  refracted  driblets  through  the  painted  glass.    Want 
of  fitness  has,  unfortunately,  been  carried  even  further. 
For  the  original  altar-table  of  carved-  oak  a  white  marble 
one  has  been  substituted.    The  builder  of  the  house 
-would  not  permit  an  inch  of  marble  under  his  roof,  and 
he  was  quite  right.     The  second  Earl  of  Salisbury,  how- 
ever, began  to  work  in  marble  chimney-pieces,  and  there 
are  now  several  of  these  costly  incongruities  in  the  prin- 
cipal rooms.     Around  three  sides  of  the  chapel  runs  a 
fine  oak  gallery,  whose  front  is  covered  by  pictures  of 
Scriptural  subjects  in  heavily  gilt  frames.     The  compart- 
ments are  adorned  witii  heads  of  our  Saviour,  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.    The 
old  oaken  x>ews,  with  the  plain  mitre  and  square  adorn- 
ments of  the  old  workers  in  wood,  have  been  removed, 
and  open  seats  have  been  substituted.    In  themselves, 
howevOT,  these   seats   are  wellnigh  as  artistic    as  any 
woodwork  at  Hatfield.     The  arm-rests  at  each  end  bear 
carved  devices  symbolical  of  the  Apostles  and  Fathers. 
Thus  there  are  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  and  the  saw  of  St. 
Simon.    The  plain  and  simple  wall  moldings  have  been 
allowed  to  remain,  and  anything  freer,  chaster,  or  richer 
could  not  be.    A  good  deal  of  new  painting  and  decorat- 
ing has  been  done  in  the  chapel  by  Taldeni,  who  has 
certainly  adorned  the  new  and  sweet-toned  organ  very 
prettily.    In  the  gallery  of  the  chapel  is  a  "Virgin  and 
OhUd"  ascribed  to  Albert  Durer.    Here,  too,  is  a  great 
carved  Jacobean  chair,  used  by  Queen  Anne,  and  covered 
in  cloth  of  silver. 

The  Grand  Staircase  opens  out  from  the  north  end  of 
the  cloisters.  The  stairs  are  broken  into  short  flights  by 
five  landings.  They  occupy  a  space  of  35  feet,  and  are  12 
feet  wide.  The  balustrades  are  of  massive  oak,  and  are 
carved  in  the  rich  and  somewhat  heavy  Italian  fashion 
which  came  into  vog^e  about  the  time  of  the  house's 
building.  This  magnificent  staircase  is  a  natural  de- 
relopment  of  the  early  Elizabethan  pattern,  as  seen  in 
perfection  at  Aston  Hall,  the  old  mansion  of  the  Holtes. 
The  newels  and  balustrades  at  Hatfield  are  more  richly 
and  elaborately  carved  than  those  of  Aston,  and  the 
neweLs  are  surmounted  by  nude  genii  and  heraldic  lions 
supporting  the  cartouche  shields,  which  are  so  prominent 
a  faatore  in  the  wood  deeoratioiia  of  the  Marble  Hall. 


The  carved  genii  are  worked  with  that  boldness  and 
freedom  to  which  wood  naturally  lends  itself.  Upon 
the  first  landing  is  an  ornamental  hatch-gate,  designed, 
as  in  so  many  other  old  English  country  houses,  to  pre- 
vent my  lord's  favorite  hounds  and  my  lady's  pet 
spaniels  from  wandering  up-stairs  into  the  gilded  state 
chambers.  The  upper  portion  of  the  staircase  ceiling 
is  richly  decorated  by  a  Florentine  pendant,  elaborately 
molded,  and  profusely  gilded,  silvered  and  painted. 

Apart  from  its  artistic  beauties,  the  Grand  Staircase 
possesses  great  human  interest,  its  walls  being  lined  with 
contemporary  portraits  of  the  Cecils,  and  of  others  who 
have  played  greater  or  less  parts  in  the  political  and 
domestic  history  of  their  country.  Here  ace  ezamplei 
of  Van  Pyck,  Lely,  Kneller,  Zuochero,  Beynolds  and 
Bamsay.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  one  which  con- 
tains two  portraits  painted  by  different  artists  at  different 
periods.  For  generations  a  portrait,  by  Michael  Dabl, 
of  that  fourth  Earl  of  Salisbury  who  fell  under  the  lash 
of  Macaulay,  hung  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  The  earl 
wears  the  picturesque  dress  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Tradition  says  that  the  likeness  is  a 
good  one;  but  beyond  this  the  work  has  little  merit. 
Some  years  ago  the  picture  was  cleaned,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  it  had  been  painted  upon  a  canvas  which  had 
done  duty  before.  An  old  portrait  was  found  beneath, 
and  in  such  good  condition  that  it  was  easily  recognized 
as  that  of  Monmouth,  the  pitiful  hero  of  Sedgemoor. 
His  form  is  incased  in  armor,  and  he  wears  the  prepos- 
terous Jacobean  wig.  He  glances  like  a  silent  monitor 
over  the  shoulder  of  his  successor.  The  older  portrait 
was  the  work  of  Wissing.  A  very  interesting  portrait 
which  hangs  close  by  is  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the 
white  charger  which  she  rode  when  she  reviewed  the 
troops  at  Tilbury  Fort.  Two  other  notable  pictures  on 
the  same  wall  represent  Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden.  Both 
are  attributed  to  Albert  Diirer.  Between  1504  and  1607 
Diirer  painted  an  '*  Adam  and  Eve  "  which,  in  1753,  was 
sMll  in  the  gallery  of  the  Grand  Duke  at  Luxembourg. 
So  beautiful  was  the  picture  deemed  that  Gtwpard  Ur- 
sinus  Yelius,  upon  seeing  it,  wrote  : 

"  Angelus  hos  cemens  miratus  dixit :  ab  liorto 
Noa  ita  formoeos  voe  ego  depuleram." 

It  is  probable  enough,  I  think,  that  one  of  the  Hatfield 
pictures  is  a  copy  from  the  Nuremburg  original. 

In  the  Long  Gallery,  which  runs  above  the  Oloisters, 
is  seen  in  its  latest  and  most  perfect  development  the 
stately  Presence  Chamber,  which  is  so  characteristic  a 
feature  of  Elizabethan  domestic  architecture.  This  gal* 
lery  is  of  the  later  and  more  Italianized  phase  of  the 
style.  It  presents  a  moire  consistent  whole  than  any 
other  in  the  house,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  re- 
markable and  characteristic  feature.  It  is  160  feet  long 
and  20  feet  wide,  lighted  by  eight  large  windows,  with 
an  oriel  in  the  centre.  Facing  the  south,  it  is  always 
cheerful,  and  makes  an  admirable  morning-room.  It  is 
also  used  as  the  ballroom.  The  ceiling  is  elaborately 
fretted,  and  is  effectively  gilded  in  rich,  deep  masses. 
The  pattern  of  the  fretwork  is  difficult  to  describe.  It 
is  straggling,  and  at  first  sight  purposeless,  but  close 
observation  impresses  it  upon  the  mind  as  being  both 
intricate  and  ingenious.  The  object  of  the  designer  ap- 
pears to  hove  been  to  devise  a  pattern  which,  while  being 
both  these  things,  should  not  be  so  precise  or  geometri- 
cal as  to  tire  the  eye.  As  it  is,  it  acts  as  a  foil  to  the 
polished  diamond  parqueterie  floor.  The  Gallery  has 
been  lighted  with  gas  for  the  last  twelve  years,  but  the 
gold  upon  the  ceiling  retains  all  its  pristine  brightness. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  gas  will  not  deaden 
good  gold,  it  will  tarnish  the  best  silver.  The  apartment 
jnst  misses  being  gorgeous,  the  brilliant  gilding  of  the 
fretted  ceiling  being  almost  too  much  for  the  more  sober 
adjuncts ;  but  its  loftiness,  its  exceeding  length,  and  its 
just  proportion,  prevail,  and  glare  or  gairishness  there  is 
none.  It  is  paneled  all  round  ;  but  the  ruling  simplicity 
of  the  woodwork  in  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  house 
has  here  given  place  to  lighter  and  more  elaborate  treat- 
ment The 
eapitals  of 
the  classic 
pillars  which 
adorn  the 
embrasures  of 
the  windows 
are  delicately 
gilt,  and  the 
wainscoting  is 
molded  and 
beaded  into 
pttnels  which 
recall  the 
plan  of  the 
Imbous  ma- 
thematical 
maze  which 
the  ingenious 
Spanish  hi- 
dalgos, who 
were  oast 
away  upon  a 
desolate 
island,  oon- 
structed  to 
guard  the  en- 
trance to  their 
rude  habita- 
tion. The 
panels  be- 
tween the  pil- 
lars are  carved 
in  relief  and 
delicately 
belied.  The 
gallery  con- 
tains a  wealth 
of  old  furni- 
tore,  carved 
ABd  twisted 
with  all  the 
infinite  pains 
and  ingenuity 
of  furniture- 
makers,  from 
the  Benais- 
san  oe  to 
Queen  Anne. 
Here  is  pre- 
served the  cradle  of  Queen  Anne,  which  is  of  oak,  per- 
fectly bore  and  unomamented.  In  a  massive  cabinet  of 
heavy  and  cttreful  workmanship  is  a  pedigree  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  written  upon  parchment  Its  length  will  be 
conceived  of  when  I  explain  that  it  traces  the  genealogy 
of  the  Virgin  Queen  in  a  clear,  unbroken  line  to  Adam. 
Upon  the  walls  hang  several  small  portraits  of  great  his- 
toric interest  A  series  of  seven  represent  Henry  Ym. 
and  his  wives.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  Holbein ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  all  seven  portraits  were 


one  man's  work,  and  .  it  is  doubtful  if  Holbein  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  School-book  notions  of  the 
personal  charms  of  Henry's  wives  are  rudely  dispelled 
by  these  portraits,  which  are  undoubtedly  contemporary, 
although  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  ever  been  looked 
upon  as  authorities.  It  is  very  regrettable  that  so  much 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  painters  of  very  many  of  the  his- 
torical portraits  at  Hatfield.  Some  250  of  them  formed 
part  of  the  private  collection  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which, 

after      her 
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the  house.    The  Florentine  ceiling,  witii  its  < 
beautiful  pendants,  was  originally,  like  the  fral 
of  the  Ghkllery,  plain  white.    Of  late  years,  howa 
more  prominent  features  have  been  gilded,  and 
maining  portions  brilliantly  colored.    The  eflEe#i 
zling  in  the  extreme.     The  original  white ' 
somewhat  bare,  but  there  are  very  few  roomo,*] 
large  and  lofty,  which  will  bear  decoration  in 
colors.    Here,  all  is  gorgeous,    ftelief  is  only  to  1m  got 
by  looking  out  of  wmdow.  like  the  ceiling,  the  ooxpol  h 
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of  color ;  it  is  of  Elizabethan  design,  worked  in 
gold  and  bine,  scarlet  and  brown.  The  deep  crimson  of 
the  Telyet  chairs  and  sofds,  and  the  heavj  gilding  of 


the  fnmitnre,  add  to  the  general  richness.  The  six 
chandeliers  of  Elizabethan  pattern  are  also  gflt,  and 
even  the  fire-dogs  are  silvered.    The  white  satin  window- 
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ctirtains  are  a  slight  relief,  but  it  is  the  relief  of  riohness 
b j  richness.  Here,  laxnrions,  but  inappropriate,  is  one 
of  Earl  William's  marble  chimneTpieoes.  In  the  central 
niche  aboye  it  is  a  life-size  statue  of  James  L  Aronnd 
tiie  room  runs  a  dado  formed  of  encaustic  tiles,  which 
l^ear  monogprams,  the  Cecil  motto,  '<  Sero  sed  serio,"  and 
the  device  of  the  Garter.  Some  of  the  finest  portraits 
which  the  house  contains  hang  here ;  a  beautiful  Sir 
Joshua,  the  portrait  of  Mary  Amelia,  Lady  Salisbury,  the 
grandmother  of  the  present  Marquess  ;  Richmond's  por- 
trait of  the  present  Lady  Salisbury  and  her  eldest  son, 
Lord  Cranboume,  and  so  forth.  Li  a  glass  case  are 
Queen  Elizabeth's  hat,  and  the  yellow  silk  stockings  pre- 
sented to  her  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  said  to  be  the  first 
pair  of  silk  hose  brought  to  England  ;  with  James  I.'s 
watch  and  walking-stick,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  jewel 
and  badge  as  a  Knight  of  the  Gkirter.  The  great  folding- 
doors  are  of  polished  oak,  and  the  panels  are  picked 
out  and  ornamented  in  gold. 

The  Library,  in  the  western  wing,  is  reached  from  the 
Winter  Drawing-room,  through  the  Long  Gallery.  As 
aU  libraries  should  be,  it  is  plain  and  sober,  the  brown 
wainscoting  and  the  varied  bindings  of  the  books  pleas- 
antly reUeving  the  coved  ceiling  emblazoned  with  coats- 
of-arms.  Over  the  chimneypiece  is  a  portrait  bust,  in 
mosaic  of  Italian  marbles,  of  Lord-treasurer  OeciL  It 
was  the  work  of  an  Italian  sculptor,  who  received  his 
ooHunisaion  in  1608  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  at  that  time 
Rii^l^li  ambassador  at  Venice.  The  tall  oaken  f^esses 
ooikiain  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  books,  ancient  and 
modem,  in  various  languages,  alphabetically  arranged ; 
wMe  in  barred  and  locked  divisions  between  the  shelves 
repose  the  long  series  c^  volumes  of  the  famous  Cecil 
Papers.  Within  these  volumes  are  the  most  glowing 
and  pregnant  materials  for  the  history  of  England,  from 
the  reigu  of  Henr^  YUI.  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
James  L  There  is  told,  with  the  graphic  touches  of  his- 
torians writing  the  history  which  they  themselves  have 
made,  the  story  of  England  during  the  most  wonderful  of 
centuries.  These  18,000  letters,  penned  by  the  principal 
actors  ii^he  events  of  that  hundred  years,  detail,  with  all 
the  autlronty  of  personal  narratives,  the  crimes  and  con- 
spiracies, the  loves  and  hates,  the  hopes  and  fears,  of 
scores  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  the  great  names 
in  the  history  of  the  times  :  Edward  YI.,  Elizabeth,  Mary 
Stuart,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Henri  Quatre,  Wolsey, 
Bacon,  Essex,  Baleigh,  Sir  Fulke  Chreville,  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  and  scores  besides.  The  mere  catalogue  of  the 
collection  fills  scores  of  folio  pages  in  one  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Boyal  Commission  upon  Historical  Manu- 
scripts. The  sad  story  of  Arabella  Stuart,  the  true  tales 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  and  the  Baleigh  Conspiracy,  the 
mighty  romance  of  the  preparations  for  the  Armada,  are 
to  be  found  in  this  pleasant  room,  looking  out  upon  the 
trim  and  formal  privy  garden  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  library  there  are  also  some  early  illumi- 
nations. Among  them  are  William  of  Malmesbury's  and 
Br>ger  de  Hoveden's  English  Chronicles,  and  a  very  beau- 
tif  al  manuscript  with  an  illuminated  miniature  of  Henry 
Yn.  The  more  recent  manuscripts  of  historical,  rather 
than  pabeographical,  interest,  include  a  treatise  on  coun- 
cils by  Archbishop  Cranmer ;  Sir  Bobert  Cecil's  draft  of 
the  proclamation  declaring  the  accession  of  James  YL  to 
the  English  Crown ;  the  **  forty-two  arti<des  "  of  Edward 
YL,  with  his  autograph  ;  the  original  depositions  in  the 
divorce  proceedings  against  the  "  Flanders  mare  " —  plain, 
austere  Anne  of  Cleves  ;  Norfolk's  letter-book,  contain- 
ing copies  of  his  letters  upon  the  ai&drs  of  Mary  Stuart ; 
together  with  a  mass  of  most  interesting  pax>er8  relating 


to  every  phase  of  European  history  in  the  ElianbeihaD 
time. 

From  the  Library  access  is  obtained  to  the  rooms  in 
the  western  wing.  An  elm  staircase,  very  finely  carved, 
leads  to  these  rooms  from  the  ground  floor.  This  wing 
was,  in  1835,  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  fire  which 
originated  in  Lady  Salisbury's  dressing-room.  The  un- 
fortunate lady,  who  had  reached  a  considerable  age, 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  whole  of  the  wing  nai 
carefully  rMored,  and  a  portrait  of  Ae  iU-fated  Mm> 
chioness,  in  a  heavily  gilt  oval  frame,  has  been  inaerled 
in  the  carved  woodwork  of  the  chinmeypieoe  in  the  room 
in  which  she  met  her  terrible  end.  The  portrait  is  tbat 
of  a  young  and  singularly  beautiful  girL  The  restora- 
tion of  the  west  wing  occupied  several  years.  In  most  of 
the  rooms  the  old  oak  which  was  burned  has  been  re- 
placed by  panelings  of  elm,  yew,  ash,  walnut  and  lime. 
Some  little  oak  was  used,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  ash 
and  lime,  was  all  gjown  upon  the  estate. 

In  the  eastern  wing  are  the  Billiard-room,  Morning- 
rooms,  and  other  apartments  in  daily  use.  They  contain 
some  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Hatfield  portrsits : 
Baphael's  "  Laura,"  the  most  beautiful  of  all ;  Ejieller*« 
"Mrs.  Wray ";  a  "Wellington,"  by  Count  D'Orsay  ;  Van 
Dyck's  "Earl  and  Countess  of  Northumberland,"  ^'Ead 
of  Pembroke,"  and  "Earl  of  Maodesfield," and  ao  csl 
In  the  Yew-room,  which  is  paneled  in  that  wood,  is 
Frederick  Zucchero's  famous  symbolical  poitcaH  d 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  known  as  '<The  Bainbow 
Picture.''  In  her  right  hand  th^Tirgin  Queen  lioMa  a 
rainbow,  and  upon  her  left  blind  and  ann  is  <M)fled  a 
serpent.  Her  stiff,  repellent  diees  is  dotted  wilii  eyei 
and  ears,  and  the  background  consists  laigely  of  pea- 
cocks' wings  and  feathers.  Yan  Heme's  bewitching  poc^ 
todt  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  at  i^e  age  of  seventeeo* 
hangs  over  the  white  marble  chimneypiece  in  an  adjctn- 
ing  room  ;  with  a  "  Henry,  Duke  of  Suffolk,"  by  Mark 
Garrard  ;  a  "Henri  le  Balafr^," by Pourbus  ;  a  "ThooMM 
Cecil,"  first  Earl  of  Exeter,  by  Zucchero ;  a  "Mlldped 
Coke,"  the  second  wife  of  ihe  gveat  Lord  BuxgUey,  and 
the  mother  of  i^e  builder  of  Hatfield— a  very  bewtifa] 
portrait,  by  a  painter  unknown,  <A  a  woman  wijiUded  and 
blind  from  age ;  a  "  Bobert,  Earl  of  Salisbury,"  by  2ao- 
ch^,  in  the  insignia  of  the  Garter ;  and  a  cbanung 
"  Nell  Gwynn,"  which  looks  like  Lely.  Fr&m  4ihe  Iten- 
ing-room  opens  the  Summer  Drawing-room,  which  ii 
richly  ]>aneled,  and  has  a  marble  and  alabaster  chimaej- 
piece.  The  elaborately  decorated  organ,  removed  teoi 
the  Chapel,  occupies  a  conspicuous  position.  The  oaken 
chairs  are  covered  with  painted  Spanish  leather,  and  are 
more  magnificent  than  comfortable.  The  floor  is  inlaid 
with  Dutch  parqueterie.  A  long,  carved  ottoman,  cov- 
ered in  painted  leather,  and  a  cabinet  richly  and  ornately 
carved,  are  among  the  artistic  "  bits  "  which  the  xoon 
contains.  Zucchero  is  in  great  force  here,  with  portniti 
of  Lord  Burghley  and  his  wife  Mildred,  and  their  aoo, 
the  founder  of  the  Hatfield  Cecils.  Here,  also,  is  a  per* 
trait  by  Cornelius  Jansen  of  the  second  Eari  of  Salisbnry. 
The  windows,  in  common  with  those  of  several  of  the 
state  apartments  and  the  principal  private  ones.  Lava 
been  glazed  with  large  sheets  of  plate-glass. 

The  state  bedrooms  are  in  the  eastern  wing.  The  suite 
comprises  King  James's  Boom,  the  Cromwell  Boom, 
Queen  Anne's  Boom,  i^e  Wellington  Boom,  the  Queen's 
Boom,  and  Prince  Albert's  Boom.  The  bedstead  in  the 
first  is  heavily  carved,  and  the  quilt  is  of  cloth  of  gold. 
The  ceiling  is  painted  in  compartments,  containac 
shields  repeating  over  and  over  again  the  lion  of  £Dg« 
land  and  the  goldien  lilies  of  France.    The  ceilingt  of  aD 
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the  Me  bedrooms  are  Bimilarlj  ptantoci,  haviog  been 
thofl  deoofated  in  preporatiiMi  for  the  visit  of  Qneen  Yio- 
toDi  and  Prinoe  Albert  in  1846.  The  Oromwell  Boom 
VIS  used  as  the  Qneen's  dressing-room  during  her  stay 
It  Hsftfield.  The  elaborately  oarved  and  gilded  bedstead 
m  boQ^t  as  having  been  nsed  by  Cromwell  daring  the 
Proteotomke,  but  this  is  probably  his  only  oonneotion 
vilh  tiie  house.  The  walls  are  hnng  with  old  Gobelins, 
lod  tiie  KKun  oontams,  as  do  sevcml  of  the  state  bed- 
eboboB,  a  superbly  carved  oakmi  oaifainet  faced  with 
%iiudi  leather.  Hatfield  is  fall  of  cabinets  and  carven 
fmnighings  oi  the  English  Benaissance,  with  many  ex- 
anodes  of  fi^niah  and  Flemish  work  of  the  same 
pedo^  The  Wellington  Boom  was  ased  in  1846  as 
tbe  Qoeen's  private  sitting-room,  and  was  made  the 
Fnoce  of  WeJes's  dressing-room  when  he  visited  Hat- 
field in  1879.  Here,  as  in  most  rooms  of  the  honse, 
the  fender  is  a  fine  example  of  the  chaser's  art.  The 
Ha^eld  fenders  are  chased  with  the  arms,  sapporters, 
coronet,  uid  crest  of  the  marqaisate. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Staircase  is  the  Winter  Din- 
tog^N)oin,  over  whose  door  is  a  marble  bast  of  Lord 
Bughky.  It  is  paneled  in  oak,  and  contains  a  namber 
(^porfaaits  which  are  worthy  of  mention.  One  of  these 
is  Richmond's  portrait  of  the  present  Lord  Salisbnry,  in 
the  robes  oi  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Another  js  Sir  Joshoa's  **  Miss  Price  " — a  yoang  girl 
fnaUog  aboTifc  with  two  lambs — ^who  lived  to  be  the 
gitiMimotlAer  <tf  Lord  Scdisbary  on  the  mother's  side. 
Heie,  too,  U  KneQer's  f^moos  *'  Peter  the  Great,"  with 
Beedwys  **<Goc«ge  KL";  a  good  "Henri  IV.";  a 
"Jaiaes J.,"  by  Paol  Yansomer,  and  a  ''Charles  L,"  at- 
tdbateft  to  l^e  same  artist,  who,  however,  since  he  died 
in  1621,  coold  scarcely  have  painted  it ;  Lely's  **  Nell 
Owynn,"  and  WnWe's  "Wellington."  Hatfield  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  historical  and  family  portraits,  bat  of 
other  pictares  there  are  very  few.  This  absence  of  mis- 
oeDaneons  pictures  helps  the  historic  completeness  of 
Ixffd  fiahsbury's  hoase.  It  has  andergone  mnch  refar- 
hiflbing  uid  some  little  alteration  since  Bobert  Cecil,  as 
it  neaied  completion,  decided  to  call  it  Cedl-Hatfield ; 
hot  it  is  still  one  of  tiie  completest  and  most  character- 
istic of  Elizabethan  baildings.  The  anachronisms  are 
very  few,  and  if  all  the  modem  decorations  be  not  of 
the  most  chaste,  there  is  scarcely  anything  so  glaring  as 
to  be  positivelyont  of  place.  Consistency  is  andesign- 
edlv  hdped,  even  by  the  panoity  of  pictares  as  distin- 
gnished  from  portraits ;  for  many  honses  of  Elizabeth's 
day  which  were  rich  in  family  portraits  and  gronps  con- 
tained not  a  landscape,  and  very  rarely,  save  perhaps  in 
a  home  of  the  ancient  faith,  a  devotional  pictare.  Ta- 
pestry had,  as  yet,  scarcely  had  its  day,  and  where  there 
was  no  arras  there  was  the  stnrdy  oaken  paneling  which 
8oon  grew  dark,  and  pat  on  fleeting,  fancifal  pictares  as 
the  bomini^  logs  leaped  and  shimmered  and  wafted  some- 
what of  that  '*  odor  sweet  of  cedar-log  and  sandal- wood  " 
which  the  cheaper  bat  less  pictoresqae  coal  never  gives 
oni  There  was  thns  no  great  need  for  other  pictares 
than  the  portraits  of  the  good  man  and  the  mistress  of 
the  hoose.  Yet  everything  at  Hatfield  is  not  Eliza- 
bethan, for  a  portion  of  it,  at  least,  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. ^ 

The  landscape  gardening  at  Hatfield  is  a  mixtare  of 
old  and  new.  While  the  western  windows  look  oat  apon 
the  Privy  Garden  and  the  Maze,  both  of  which  are  in  the 
pictoieeqaely  rigid  taste  of  the  early  Sixteenth  Centnry, 
the  aoathem  ones  look  apon  gay  and  smiling  parterres  of 
the  pstchwork-qnilt  order.  The  Privy  Garden  belonged 
to  the  old  Hatfield  Palace,  and  is  very  small  and  secladed. 


It  is  sqaare,  has  a  miniatore  lake  in  th0  oentM,  is  in- 
closed by  a  trim  privet  hedge,  and  contains  fonr  mol- 
berry-trees  planted  by  James  L  It  has  been  preserved 
with  scarcely  any  alteration  from  days  when  the  Hatfield 
of  the  Cedls  was  not.  Hard  by  are  the  remains  of  the 
palace,  whose  low  and  battressed  west  front  in  red  brick 
is  well  preserved. 

Circular  flower-beds,  as  geometrical  as  a  Catherine- 
wheel,  occapy  the  coort  &cing  the  soo^iem  front  of  the 
hoose.  They  are  as  precise  in  iheir  way  as  tiie  yew  and 
privet  of  the  old  garden,  but  mnoh  more  onlovely. 
Abooft  half  a  mile  iiom  the  hoose  lies  a  pleasaonoe  called 
the  Vineyard,  but  originally  known  as  the  1>elL  The 
Vineyard,  which  was  laid  oot  at  the  boilding  of  Ha(£eld, 
occopies  the  two  banks  of  the  Biver  Lea,  which  watera 
the  park.  It  is  a  delightf  al  specimen  of  Elizabethan 
gardening,  prim,  sober  and  sedate.  Avenoes  of  yew- 
trees  cot  into  green  towers,  battlements  and  bastions, 
fortress  it  roond,  and  cool  and  deeply  ^shaded  walks  fall 
slowly  to  a  lawn  of  the  softest  and  greenest  tarf,  abut- 
ting apon  the  river.  Yon  have  to  ferry  across  the  silent- 
water  to  reach  the  opposite  bank.  This  charming  nook 
is  the  apotheosis  of  geometry  and  matiiematics  as  applied 
to  landscape  gardening.  The  qoaint  and  fantastic  ar- 
rangement of  the  Elizabethan  garden  had  the  same  in- 
floence  upon  the  litexatore  of  the  day  as  ihe  national 
power  and  glory  had  open  te  arohiteotore.  The  Eliza- 
bethan garden  is  **  rich  and  rare  ";  bot  it  is  not  perfeot, 
any  more  than  the  *'  arrangement "  ui  parterres  of  a  later 
age  is.  Bob^Hi  CecH  took  great  pains  to  make  his  garden 
a  rarity.  The  great  of  Eorope  contdboted  to  its  plant- 
ing. His  Most  Catholic  Majesty  sent  mtae  than  60O 
froit-trees  ;  Madame  La  Broderie,  the  wife  of  the  French 
Ambassador,  sent,  at  the  moderate  cost  to  his  lordship 
of  £75,  80,000  vines ;  more  vines,  together  with  cherry > 
tiees  and  licorice,  came  from  others  who  loved  or  feared 
him  enongh  to  ask  his  acceptance  of  them.  It  is  cnrioaa 
to  know  that  this  retreat  was— it  is  pleasant  and  natoral 
to  discover — the  prodoction  of  the  sparkling  and  airy- 
imagination  of  a  Frenchman. 

The  mind  which  created  Hatfield  Hoose  was  Mmpre- 
sentative  mind  in  almost  every  particolar.  Many-sided- 
ness was  a  characteristic  of  the  qoick  and  eager  spirits  of 
the  time,  and  this  numy-sidedness  extended,  in  ample 
measore,  to  Bobert  Cecil.  He  was  a  great  legislator,  a. 
caotioos  and  profoand  statesman,  a  man  of  no  small 
literary  ability,  and  a  gracefal  if  not  a  very  consistent 
architect  He  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  stately  retirement 
of  the  carved  and  tapestried  chambers  of  Cecil-Hatfield, 
and  the  calm  and  gratef ol  sedosion  of  the  Vineyard.  An 
eld  of  slow  decay  was  not  for  him.  **  Ease  and  pleasore 
qoake  to  hear  of  death,"  he  sighed,  in  his  last  moments  ; 
**  bat  my  life,  fall  of  cares  and  miseries,  desireth  to  be 
dissolved." 


A  BAFiD  penman  can  write  thirty  words  to  a  minote. 
To  do  this,  he  most  draw  his  pen  throogh  the  space  of  a. 
rod,  sixteen  and  one-half  feet  In  forty  minotes  his  pen> 
iaravels  a  forlong.  We  make,  on  an  average,  sixteen 
carves  or  tarns  of  the  pen  in  writing  each  word.  Writ- 
ing thirty  words  in  a  minote,  we  moat  make  480  toms  to 
each  minote  ;  in  an  hoar,  28^000 ;  in  •a  day  of  five  hoors, 
144,000 ;  in  a  year  of  800  soch  days,  48,200,000.  The 
man,  therefore,  who  made  1,000,000  strokes  with  his  pen 
was  not  at  all  remarkable.  Muiy  men — newspaper 
writers,  for  instance— ^make  4,000,000.  Here  we  have,  in 
the  aggregate,  a  mark  800  miles  long  to  be  traced  oik 
imper  by  soch  a  writer  in  a  year.  ^^ 
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Chaptek  I, 

ToTKB  lieopold  Travei-sj  bad  just  taken   flie  briLlianfc 
^  >Ir8.  D@b#TOi&6  to  &  seat.     The  wsltz  Imd  been  an  iuHjiir- 

ng  ODe,  and  the  gentleman,  in  tlie  iirst  glory  of  a  waxed 

::iOsi»0lic%  TR^os  hilarionaly  happy, 

-    "  Yon  don^t  mean  that  you  aro  tired  T'  hn  remarkixl, 
in  %  bantoiing  tonej  m  hi*  partner  leauod  Ijack  iti  Llt 
ibalr  ajid  langnidlj  fanned  lieraelL 
1    '•  Tired  F'^the  widow's  voice  was  a  nuiaclo  of  frefili- 
^<MR.     ♦*I>o  I  look  tired,  Leopold?'' 
'i    *•  Well,  no  ;  hut  I  thought  yon  were  going  to.     That 

Jrimi&di^  me   of  what  I  heard  that  little  aerptnt   of  a 
lyxDCT  flay  a  while  ago.*^ 

\   ••  Hc»rd  Clymer  aaj  ?    What— that  I  looked  tired  T 
;   Mrs,  D^lieroise   eeased  fanning  Jierself,  and  turiieit  a 
||nzzl^  face  t'O  lier  oompanion, 

.  •♦E#jiiiTalent/'said  Travers.  *'Slie  remarked,  in  her 
eold  *  blooded  way  to  half  a  dozen  of  her  Bister-snakcH 
ftjafe  in  all  her  aequamtance  with  you,  she  had  never 
jon  rouged  till  this  evening," 
•'Leopold^  TOTi  are  very  young,  and  consequently  veiy 
VoL  XXn,  No.  5-36. 
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onsophifltioated !"  the  lady  replied,  with  an  attempt  at 
seriousneas ;  **ai^d  it  is  my  duty  to  be  a  mother  to 
yon." 

"  One  mother  is  qnite  enongh,  Mra,  Debevoke,"  the 
yonng  man  responded,  with  a  light  langh,  though  his 
fair  face  reddened  perceptibly  ;  **  and  lam  here  to  enjoy 
my  sell" 

<'  So  you  shall,  my  child  ;  but  first  giye  me  yonr  atten- 
tion. Snoh  a  remark  as  yon  overheard  shonld  never  be 
repeated.  Suppose^  Leopold,  ^hat  l^to.  Clymer'a  state- 
ment were  tru^  V* 

"  But  it  isn't  t?ne  !"  yonng  Travers  intermpted,  vehe- 
mently. **Don*t  yon  think  I  know  rouge  when  I 
Fee  itr 

*^  But  lor  the  sake  of  argument,  my  son.  Pon't  yon 
see  how  mortified  I  shonld  have  been  to  find  my  at- 
tempts at  beautifying  had  proved  so  inartistic  ?  Leo- 
pold, there  are  women  in  this  world  who  would  never 
forgive  yon  such  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of 
good  taste." 

''  If  you  have  finished,  Mrs.  Debevoise,  let  ns  have  one 
more  little  turn,"  said  Leopold,  attempting  to  turn  the 
conversation. 

**  Id.  one  moment,  my  boy.  When  Tm  an  old  woman, 
and  yon  are  just  making  yonr  mark  in  the  world " 

''  Say,  here  comes  Clymer,"  Travers  intermpted  again. 
<<  Let*s  go  into  the  ballroom,  quick  I" 

**  No,  we  will  remain  here,  if  you  please.  But,  as  I 
was  saying,  Leopold,  when  that  time  does  come»  and  you 
have  obtained  the  position  of  'Master  of  Hearts,'  as  yon 
certainly  wiU,  remember  who  it  was  who  gave  yon  your 
first  lessons." 

'<  I  shaVt  be  likely  to  forget,"  her  companion  replied, 
with  a  pull  of  his  liAo^de  muat^hew  **  You  have  made 
no  end  of  fun  of  me,  Mvs.  I>ebevoi8e,  but  now  that  we  are 
on  the  subjects  of  youth  and  age,  allow  me  to  compute 
the  difference  between  your  years  fmd  mina  Yon  say 
you  are  twenty-eight,  but  I  never  believed  it.  I  am 
twenty-two,  going  on  three — ^not  six  years,  madam.  Does 
that  give  you  a  right  to  parentize  over  me  to  the  ex- 
tent you  do  ?" 

Mrs.  Clymer,  short,  fair  and  fat,  had  stopped  here  and 
there  on  her  way  to  the  comer  occupied  by  Travers  and 
Mrs.  Debevoise,  and  now  came  up  smiling,  and  just  a 
little  out  of  bx^th. 

Several  other  friends  and  admirers  of  the  beautiful 
widow  approached  about  the  same  time,  and  the  con- 
versation became  general. 

Mrs.  Debevoise,  in  creamy  satin,  her  shapely  arms  bare 
to  the  shoulder,  her  dark>  heavy  hair  knotted  simply  at 
the  back  of  her  head,  her  beautiful  brown  eyes  sparkling 
with  honest  humor  as  well  as  quick  intelligence,  looked 
the  fairest  woman  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Debevoise  was  the 
only  lady  seated,  and  in  her  gorgeous  shimmering  attire 
seemed  a  queen  receiving  her  subjects. 

''I  have  been  asking  every  one  I  met  ^ this  evening 
whom  I  thought  could  possibly  know,"  Mrs.  Clymer  re- 
marked to  the  widow,  '*  if  they  had  heard  anything  of 
poor  Clarke  Beresford  lately." 
,    "Do  you  ask  me?" 

'  Mrs.  Debevoise  met  the  lady's  gaze  with  a  pair  of 
frank,  smiling  eyes  that  totally  concealed  the  aversion 
which  possessed  hei; 

i    **  Why,  yes  ;  I  thought  you  might  know." 
'    Mrs.  Clymer  seemed  a  trifle  disconcerted. 
'   The  widow's  gaze  was  too  direct,  and  lingered  a  little 
longer  than  was  quite  agreeable. 

**  It  seems  to  me  as  much  as  a  hundred  years  since  I 
heard  that  genUemaa's  name/'  Mrs,  Peb^ToiflO  x^markedi 


thoughtfully.    **It  really  couldn't  seem  more  strange  to 
me  if  I  read  it  from  a,  graycstoue." 

And  the  lady  made  an  odd  little  moud,  and  ahm?- 
ged  her  pretty  shoulders  so  comically  that  everybody 
laughed. 

"  Well,  if  there  hasnt  any  one  heard  anything,  I  Awk 
I  have  some  other  startling  news^"  Mrs.  Clymer,  resumed 
with  xmctioB. 

Mrs.  Debevoise  folded  her  slim  hands  and  leaned  back 
to  listen,  a  vivid  picture  of  repose  and  unruffled  enjoy- 
ment. 

"l^us  is  what  I  have  heard"— and  now  Mrs.  Clymer 
fastened  her  eyes  again  upon  the  radiant  widows 
"Clarke  Beresford  has  lost  his  senses.  I  know  it  to  be 
a  fact." 

These  last  words  were  very  slowly  enunciated,  and  the 
small  eyes  did  not  even  wink,  so  intense  was  their  gaze. 

"  Oh,  how  sad !  What  a  pity  I  How  did  you  hear  V 
said  one  and  another. 

"  Why,  Clarke  Beresford  was  the  handsomest  man  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life, "  Lillie  Carmicha^  remarked.  "  Whe 
was  it  he  was  in  love  with  ?  Vpon  my  word,  I  have  for- 
gotten.   Isn't  it  dreadful,  Mrs.  Debevoise  ?" 

"  Positively  awful  1"  this  lady  responded  ;  "  stiU,  I  sup- 
pose, there  is  compensation  even  in  insanity." 

Mrs.  Clymer  seemed  to  be  off  the  track  once  more. 

"  Compensation  I"  she  rc|>eated.  "  I  guess  you  are  the 
only  one  who  could  ever  see  it." 

'^A  physician  who  had  made  a  speoadty  of  insanity 
told  nve  that  the  most  cheerful  people  he  was  ever  among 
were  the  insane.  This  was  a  new  idea  and  I  made  bold 
to  dispute  it,"  Mrs.  Debevoise  wen|  on,  coolly  and  smil* 
ingly,  "and  so  he  offered  to  prove  it  to  mew  A  half  a 
day  spent  among  his  patients  convinced  me  that  he  was 
righi  Just  as  likely  as  not  Mr.  Beresford  imagines 
himself  a  king,  or  a  lord,  or  perhaps  a  great  hera 
The  happiest  man  I  ever  saw  was  a  man  who  supposed 
himself  an  Indian  chief.  If  you  could  have  seen  his 
blanket  and  his  feathers,  and  his  beads  and  moccasins 
— all  of  hon^e  manufacture — ^you  would  have  laughed 
as  heartily  as  I  did." 

And  now  Mrs.  Debevoise  grew  so  animated,  and  was  so 
vivid  in  her  description,  that  all  her  subjects  joined  in 
her  merriment. 

"  I  believe  that  woman  is  cold-blooded  enough  to  have 
killed  her  husband  if  she  wanted  him  out  of  the  way," 
Mrs.  Clymer  told  a  gentleman  who  had  just  offered  his 
arm  to  conduct  her  to  the  ballroom. 

"Is  Mrs.  Debevoise  responsible  for  Mr.  Beresford's 
condition  ?"  the  gentleman  asked. 

"Yes,  she  treated  him  abominably.  They  were  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  and  the  day  named  for  the  wedding. 
Then  old  Debevoise  came  upon  the  scene,  with  his  mil- 
lions, and  Mr.  Beresford  was  left  in  the  lurch." 

"Why,  I  should  never  suppose  Mrs.  Debevoise  to  be 
such  a  woman.    Did  she  get  all  the  old  man's  money  T* 

"  Two-thirds,  that  is  all,  but  enough  to  support  hw  ia 
luxury  all  the  days  of  her  life.  Clarke  Beresford  hid 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  his  profession— tbe 
law.  What  were  these  to  her  ?  Nothing  I"  And  then 
Mrs.  Clymer  took  her  place  in  the  Minuet  Lanoers  jmt 
forming,  and  the  obnoxious  subject  was,  for  a  while, 
postponed. 

"  Leopold  !" 

The  widow's  voice  was  as  sweet  and  bright  as  ever, 
and  her  eyes  were  dazzlingly  brilliant 

"  At  your  service,  madam." 

"You  know  I  am  an  old  ladjfwith  whims,  do  Joa 
aot  T'  Digitized  by  Vi. 
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''I  know  you  are  the  sweetest  wpniftn  in  the  world, 
and  absolutely  perfect,"  the  young  man  responded,  with 
his  heart  in  his  eyes. 

**  Leopold,  my  threat  of  banishment  will  certainly  be 
put  into  execution.'' 

There  was  a  peculiar  ring  in  the  lady's  even  tones 
that  produced  an  instantaneous  effect. 

"I  will  not  offend  again.  What  service  can  I  do 
yon,  Mrs.  Debevoise  ?"  he  added,  humbly. 

"You  heard  all  that  Mrs.  Clymer  said  about  that 
f^tleman,"  the  lady  replied.  "I  used  to  be  quite  well 
mcquainted  with  him,  and  I  have  a  reason  for  wanting  to 
find  out  where  he  is,  in  what  asylum,  or,  or " 

There  was  a  little  catch  in  the  sweet  voice  now,  but  a 
fllight  cough  remedied  that,  but  the  sentence  was  never 
finished. 

"  It  is  probably  a  report  only,  or  more  likely  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Clymers  ;  still  I  should  like  to  know  aU  she 
would  say  about  it.  You  have  infinite  tact,  Leopold  " — 
this  with  a  merry  laugh — ''  and  if  worst  comes  to  worst,  I 
am  sure  you  can  out-serpent  the  serpent,  and  if  you  find 
it  necessary  to  abuse  me,  my  boy,  do  it  without  the 
slightest  compunction." 

**  Can't  you  find  out  some  other  way,  Mrs.  Debevoise  ?" 
Travers  inquired,  with  a  scowl. 

"I  want  to  know  to-night,  Leopold— to-nigTit ;  but  if 
you  woxdd  rather  not " 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Leopold,  turning  away. 

"Do  anytlung,  my  child,  to  get  from  that  fiend  all 
that  I  want  to  know.    Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

**I  shoxdd  say  I  did,"  was  the  surprised  answer. 
"  Upon  my  wor^  I  believe  you  hate  her  far  worse  than 
I  do." 

Mrs.  Debevoise  rose  and  walked  lightly  across  the 
room  to  the  deep  embrasure  of  a  window.  Then  she 
drew  the  heavy  drapery  about  her,  and  then,  ah,  who 
would  have  recognized  the  gay,  brilliant,  f^cinating 
woman  in  the  convulsed  and  agonized  creature  whose 
self-control  had  at  last  deserted  her.  Only  a  scant 
moment  to  give  to  this  luxury  of  despair.  The  widow 
was  in  demand  again. 

**  Mrs.  Debevoise,  Mrs.  Debevoise,  where  are  you  ?" 

A  little  hand  put  aside  the  drapery,  but  its  owner  did 
not  turn.  Her  face  was  not  quite  natural  yet,  but  one 
more  effort  of  the  will  would  make  it  so. 

«*  Ah  I  enjoying  the  evening  ?"  Colonel  Endicott  had 
come  to  claim  his  partner  for  the  next  waltz.  "  But  will 
you  not  take  cold  ?" 

'<  I  should  take  it  if  I  could  find  it,"  the  lady  replied, 
so  naturally  that  it  surprised  even  herself,  "  for  it  is  in- 
jEmfferably  warm  this  evening." 

**  Are  you  ready  for  our  waltz  ?" 

For  answer  Mrs.  Debevoise  took  her  companion's  arm 
snd  walked  smilingly  to  the  ballroom. 

••There  is  no  living  woman  who  dances  'as  you  do," 
tiie  colonel  remarked,  as  the  music  ceased. 

<«The  inference  seems  plain,  colonel,  that  you  some- 
times dance  with  dead  women." 

The  gentleman  leaned  and  said  something  in  a  low 
key,  but  Mrs.  Debevoise  did  not  catch  a  single  word, 
though  she  seemed  all  attention,  for  just  at  that  moment 
young  Travers,  with  a  lady  on  his  arm,  drew  near. 

"On  the  coast  of  Maine,  near  York,"  he  whispered. 
« A  fisherman's  shanty,  all  alone." 

"Well,  well!"  the  lady  laughed,  Hghtiy,  "if  this 
keeps  on  I  am  sure  to  have  softening  of  the  brain." 

This  party  took  place  in  Boston,  about  the  middle  of 
October.  The  hostess  was  to  sail  for  Paris  immediately, 
and  there  was  sufficient  excuse  for  the  early  date. 


Chaptsb  n. 

These  was  a  steve,  a  table,  two  chairs,  a  few  pieces  of 
crockery,  a  few  books,  in  this  little  shanty  by  the  sea. 
It  was  evening,  and  the  wind  and  rain  came  in  cold, 
blinding  g^te  from  the  northeast. 

There  was  a  fire  in  the  stove,  and  a  man  sat  in  front  of 
it,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  chin  resting  on  his  hands. 
The  ocean  moaned,  and  the  breakers  thundered  against 
the  shore,  but  the  solitary  inmate  did  not  stir  from  his 
abject  attitude.  At  last  a  fiercer  gust  than  the  rest  blew 
the  cottage-door  open.  Then  the  man  rose  mechanically, 
and  closed  and  bolted  it. 

He  was  tall  and  finely  proportioned,  but  with  a  slight 
steop  of  the  shoulders,  which  must  have  been  recently 
acquired,  as  it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  supple, 
graceful  figure. 

His  eyes  were  large,  dark  and  restless.  The  lower 
part  of  his  face  was  completely  covered  with  a  brown, 
curly  beard,  which  seemed  to  modify  the  fierce  expres- 
si(b  of  his  eyes. 

He  walked  slowly  and  abstractedly  from  the  door  to 
the  stove,  added  some  more  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  then 
resumed  his  old  attitude  of  crouching  helplessness  and 
indifference  to  all  things. 

A  spy  could  have  no  better  opportunity  than  was 
offered  by  this  wild  night  A  person  desirous  of  finding 
out  something  of  the  life  and  habite  of  this  lonely 
man  could  certainly  acquire  the  desired  information 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  ever  being  found  out. 

This  cottage  had  two  windows,  one  facing  the  sea,  the 
other  on  the  side  most  sheltered  from  the  storm. 

Ag^ainst  this  window  a  slight  figure  leaned,  all  alone 
on  this  cruel  night.  There  was  no  fear  in  this  woman's 
souL  The  awful  sound  of  the  sea,  the  wild  agony  of  the 
breakers  as  they  dashed  against  the  beach  was  music  in 
her  ears. 

A  friend  was  there  if  she  needed  one,  she  told  herself, 
with  glistening  eyes  ;  but  first  she  would  tell  her  story, 
and  this  man,  mad  or  sane,  should  listen  to  it 

A  knock  on  the  door  roused  the  man  from  his  reverie ; 
another  brought  him  to  lus  feet,  wilder  and  more  hag- 
gard-looking as  the  unaccustomed  sound  broke  on  his 
ear. 

Another  knock,  and  the  bolt  flew  back,  and  a  woman, 
drenched,  disheveled,  speechless,  glided  past  him  into 
the  shanty. 

He  closed  the  door  mechanically,  then  turned  to  look 
at  the  intruder. 

Margaret  Debevoise  had  thrown  off  her  wrappings, 
and  now,  with  longing,  shining  eyes,  her  beautiful  hair, 
tossed  about  by  the  wind,  hanging  in  rippling  masses 
over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  her  &ce  full  of  courage  and 
an  unutterable  something  that  no  man  but  this  one  had 
ever  seen  there  before,  stood  and  faced  him. 

For  one  moment  Clarke  Beresford  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hand.  The  unexpected  vision  seemed  to  dazzle 
and  blind  him.  Then,  without  a  word,  he  went  over  to 
wh^re  she  stood  and  softly  touched  her  fitoe  and  her  hair, 
and  then  drew  back  again  with  a  strange,  sad  smile. 

"  Clarke  !" 

Oh,  i^e  infinite  pathos  and  sweetness  of  this  voice ! 

He  did  not  answer. 

"Clarke,  I  have  come  to-night  to  tell  you  a  story." 

"  To  tell  me  a  story  !"  the  man  repeated,  wonderingly. 
"And  you  are  just  as  lovely  as  in  the  old,  old  days,"*he 
went  on,  dreamily  ;  "  and,  great  heavens  I  just  as  false  1" 

"  Clarke  Beresford,  do  you  suppose  I  would  come  to 
you  this  lonely,  desolate,  awful  night  to  tell  you  a  &lse* 
hood  ?    Great  heavens  I    This  is  the  J£g)^^  for  truth. 
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and  yon  shall  have  it  Do  yon  hear  me  ?  Clarke,  whose 
writing  is  this  ?" 

Mrs.  Debevoise  had  taken  a  piece  of  paper  from  her 
bosom,  and  handed  it  to  her  companion. 

'*  Mine,  I  should  say  ;*'  but  the  man  scarcely  glanced 
at  it 

**  Oh,  Clarke,  for  the  love  of  Heayen  read  it— read  it, 
I  say  I" 

It  did  not  seem  possible  for  Beresford  to  take  his  eyes 
from  the  beautiful  face  before  him.  There  seemed  no 
wildness  in  them  now,  nothing  but  an  absorbing  love,  a 


did  not  seem  possible  for  him  to  withdraw  his  eyes.  At 
last  his  companion  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and-  drew 
close  to  his  side. 

"Now  read,"  she  said,  very  humbly.  "Now,  Clarke, 
I  will  hold  the  paper  for  you." 

Very  slowly  Beresford  read  aloud  as  follows  : 

"London,  SepL  180i,  1870. 

"  The  story  of  your  flirtation  with  a  man,  whose  name  I  cannot 
bring  my  pen  to  write,  has  jost  reached  me.  My  heart  brcaka 
when  I  tell  you  that  everything  is  over  between  us       ** 

Here  Beresford  looked  up  from  the  letter. 
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pitiful  regret,  a  heart-hunger  as  insatiable  at  this  moment 
as  it  had  been  for  those  long,  bitter  years. 

'*  Oh,  how  lovely  you  are  I"  he  remarked,  at  last. 
"  Why,  Margaret,  as  I  feel  the  tender  light  from  your 
eyes  flooding  my  soul  as  in  the  old,  old  days,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  that  you  could  plan  a  shipwreck. 
It  doesn't  seem  possible,  Margaret." 

**  Oh,  Heaven  be  merciful !"  the  woman  prayed,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  in  agony.  ''Ob,  Clarke,  please,  please, 
by  the  memory  of  our  old  love,  please  read  this  letter 
that  I  have  brought  you.  That  will  tell  you  everything, 
everything,  and  then,  dear,  let  come  what  will,  I  can 
bear  it,  Clarke,  I  can  bear  it !" 

There  was  something  terrible  in  this  fixed  gaze.    It 


"But  I  never  saw  this  before,"  he  said. 

"  And  yet  you  admit  it  to  be  your  writing,"  Margaret 
interrupted,  with  a  vehemence  which  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  singular  calmness  of  her  companion. 

''I  could  take  my  oath  to  it,"  he  said. 

"Then,  if  you  can  do  that,  it  ought  not  to  be  strange 
to  you  that  I  believed  it  to  be  yours.     Bead  on." 

*'  I!  my  proofs  were  not  so  abundant,  I  might  ca)l  upon  you  to 
defend  yourself,"  Beresford  resumed ;  •'  but  I  know  you  to  be  as 
false  as  perdition,  and  as  cruel  as  the  grave. 

"  GLABKX  BlBttFORD.*^ 

"Great  Heaven  !" 

Beresford  dropped  the  paper,  a  look  of  horror  in  his 
eyes.  ^^ 
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*'Thiee  weeks  after  the  reception  of  this  letter, 
Oarke,"  Margaret  hurried  on,  "I  married  John  Debe- 
Toise.    We  went  to  Italj.    When  there,  I  heard  of  the 


made  me  nuserable  bj  his  importnniti« 

in  a  yery  olever  forgery.    He  was  abroad  at 

that  I  received  this  letter." 


detected 
the  time 


AN  OBCHI^-SHOW. 


inqniries  yon  had  been  making  for  me,  and  of  your  fear- 
fnl  illness.  Then  I  knew  that  the  letter  must  be  a 
lorgery.    After  that,  Jennie  Clymer's  brother,  who  had 


"  Yes ;  he  was  with  me.    For  a  while  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  mailing  my  letters  to  yon.    I  see  it  alL" 
How  intensely  calm  was  this  man*s  tone  1       <^ 
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*'  But,  Mftrgaret,"  he  went  on,  **  do  yon  mean  that  yon 
did  not  jilt  me  for ^f or  the  man  yon  married,  and  that 
this— this  letter  was  the  canse  of  yonr  marriage  ?" 

**  Clarke,  by  all  that  I  hold  sacred,  I  swear  it  Two 
nights  ago,  Clarke,  two  nights  ago—only  it  seems  an 
eternity  since  then:— I  heard  where  you  were,  and  I  came 
as  fast  as  I  oonld.  All  this  time  I  thought  yon  were  in 
Cairo." 

The  rain  beat  against  the  cottage,  and  the  breakers 
dashed  with  more  fnry  than  ever  against  the  shore ;  but 
this  fierce  elemental  strife  passed  all  unheeded. 
"And  are  you  not  afraid,  Margaret  ?" 
**  Afraid  of  nothing,  Clarke,  nothing  above  or  below, 
00  that  I  oould  look  upon  your  face  once  more,  and  tell 
you  the  truth,"  Margaret  replied,  proudly.  "I  have 
lived  on  this  thought  for  years." 

<'So  fedthful,  and  I  believed  you  so  false  1"  Beresford 
replied,  still  abstractedly.  **  Axe  you  going  now,  Mar- 
garet?" 

Mr.  Beresford  had  moved  away  from  her  side,  and 
now  stood  where  he  could  once  more  feast  his  eyes  on 
her  radiant  face. 

"Clarke"— Mrs.  Debevoise  held  out  her  hands  im- 
ploringly— **  Clarke,  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  I  can 
never  go  again  until  you  go  with  me." 

Clarke  Beresford  stood  for  a  moment  like  a  man 
stunned  and  helpless. 

^'Clarke,  you  can  take  your  choice  1"  and  now  a  sin- 
gular smile  lit  up  the  sweet  face.  "I  am  all  alone  in 
world,  dear,  and  if  you  still  love  me,  if  you  still  love 

me,  Clarke " 

"  Ton  are  all  alone  in  the  world  ?" 
"Yes,  Claifce,  all  alone." 

"  Then  you  are  mine,  Margaret  1  How  thin  you  are  1** 
"  Oh  !  my  darling,  can  it  be  that  you  have  just  found 
that  out  ?"  and  before  Mrs.  Debevoise  was  folded  tight  in 
a  pair  of  loving  arms,  she  laughed  her  old,  merry  laugh, 
and  Clarke  Beresford,  kissing  the  tender,  responsive 
mouth  and  eyes,  smiled,  too,  a  smile  of  ine£Eable  joy. 

An  hour  later,  the  reunited  lovers  sat  in  sweet  converse 
in  Mrs.  Debevoise's  oozy  sitting-room.  She  had  taken  a 
cottage  near  by,  and  now,  though  the  tempest  roared, 
and  the  house  shook  from  its  foundations,  they  heeded  it 
not,  and  daylight  peeped  in  upon  them  still  absorbed 
with  their  new-found  happiness.  Before  noon  of  this 
day  Clarke  Beresford  and  Margaret  Debevoise  were  mar- 
ried, in  the  presence  of  that  lady's  maid  and  man  servant 
Leopold  Travers  drove  up  in  hot  haste  a  few  moments 
after  the  ceremony. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Debevoise,  I  was  so  alarmed  about  you !" 
he  remarked.  "  I  heard  you  had  rushed  off  down  here, 
and  I  thought  I  would  rush,  too,  for  fear  something 
awful  would  happen  to  you." 

"  Something  awfully  nice  has  happened,"  the  lady  re- 
plied, with  a  smile.  "  Clarke  " — leading  her  companion 
to  the  next  room,  where  her  husband  stood  looking  out 
of  the  window — "  here  is  a  young  gentleman  who  likes 
me  well  enough  to  feel  worried  about  me.  See  in  Mr. 
Leopold  Travers  an  adopted  son  of  mine.  Leopold,  my 
husband,  Mr.  Clarke  Beresford." 

"Good  Heaven  !"  said  Leopold,  under  his  breath. 
"I  am  grateful,  Mr.  Travers,"  said  Beresford,  "for 
any  care  you  have  given  my  wife." 

The  two  men  shook  hands  with  considerable  hearti- 
ness. 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  share  her  adoption  of  you," 
Beresford  added,  witii  a  glance  of  pride  in  Margaret's 
direction. 

''But,  Mrs. Debevoise— I  beg  pardon,  Mis.  Beresford," 


I  said  Leopold,  With  some  confusion,  as  he  pre|>aied  to  go 
away  again,  "I  thought  Mr.  Beresford  was— was — ^w^l, 
was  out  of  his  head  ?" 

"Only  in  loving  me ;  but  that  was  a  lunacy  easflj 
cured,"  she  replied.  "Good-by,  my  boy.  Clarke  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time." 

And  now  young  Travers  rode  away,  a  sadder  but  a 
wiser  man. 

CEDAR  KEYS,  FLOBIDA. 

Cedab  Kbts  is  a  collection  of  innumerable  islanda  of 
all  sizes,  some  of  them  only  a  few  yards  long,  and  oovared 
with  marsh  grass,  and  the  larger  ones  with  a  growtli  of 
low  bushes.  They  are  all  encircled  by  shallow  lagoons — 
some  of  which  are  spanned  by  bridges — and  navigated  bj 
saQboats,  rowboats  and  "  dug-outs."  The  town  of  Oedar 
Keys  is  built  upon  the  largest  of  these  islands,  and  the 
only  one  which  rises  to  any  height  above  the  water.  To 
the  north  there  is  quite  a  bold  blufll  The  islands  seem 
to  be  mere  heaps  of  sand  and  shells,  covered  with  low 
evergreen  bushes,  and  with  a  few  palmettos  and  small 
live-oaks ;  but  there  are  beautiful  views  on  every  wade^ 
espedaUy  to  the  eastward,  where,  as  for  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  land  and  water  alternate ;  while  on  the  horison  is 
a  fringe  of  pine  trees  growing  on  the  mainland. 

Cedar  Keys  is  at  the  present  time  the  most  imporiaai 
point  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida.  It  has  ngnimt 
lines  of  steamers  running  to  New  Orleans,  the  West 
Indies  and  other  places,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Transit  BaQroad,  which,  tmtil  the  completion  of  a  road 
to  Tampa,  receives  all  the  transportation  of  the  weatem 
coast.  Lumbering  seem  to  be  the  principal  businetts  of 
the  town,  there  being  two  large  lumbering  establishmenta 
there.  There  is,  also,  a  cedar  pencil  factory.  Sponge- 
gathering  is  an  important  business,  not  only  here,  but  at 
other  points  along  the  western  coast  of  Florida. 
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DOOrLITT  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Of  the  cleverness  of  the  horse,  how  he  remembers 
benefits  and  injuries,  and  how  he  oftentimes  learns  to  an* 
tioipate  his  rider's  will,  many  tales  are  told.  "  Perluqps 
no  animal  in  man's  employment  more  thoroughly  under- 
stands what  he  is  about  than  the  *  stock  horse '  of  Nev 
South  Wales.  From  the  earliest  period  of  his  breaking 
he  is  taught  to  wheel  instantiy  when  at  full  speed,  on  any 
ground  ;  and  from  the  innate  sagacity  which  horses  ha^e 
in  discerning  their  rider's  object,  one  that  has  ben 
'after  stock'  for  a  year  or  two  reaches  such  perfSaothm 
in  this  point  as  almost  to  justify  the  ordinary  xeeosa- 
mendation  of  an  Australian  horsedealer,  that  'he  ^^i^ 
turn  upon  a  cabbage-leaf.'  The  best  ezemplifioation  of 
this  faculty  is  the  process  of  driving,  or  as  it  is  called* 
*  cutting  out '  a  single  bullock,  to  which  he  will  not 
submit  without  a  sharp  tussle,  from  the  instinctive  iHn 
like  to  separation  which  all  the  bush  cattie  «T>inyjt_ 
At  first  starting  he  trusts  wholly  to  his  speed,  but,  fhtd- 
ing  after  a  trial  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  that  ble 
retreat  to  the  herd  is  still  intercepted,  he  doubles  round 
in  the  rear  of  his  pursuer,  who,  were  he  to  continue  li^ 
onward  career,  would  thereby  lose  a  great  deal  of 
ground ;  but  such  is  the  agility  of  the  stock  hotob  *hmk 
he  simultaneously  wheels  round,  and  stills  keeps  on  ^^ 
inside  without  losing  an  inch.  This  kind  of  tiling  la  x^ 
peated  again  and  again,  till  the  baffled  buUook  is 
take  any  course  his  tormentor  may  direct**  «^ 
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In  Bubmissioii  to  a  master  the  horse  is  affected  by  kind 
treatment  almost  as  mnoh  as  the  dog  and  elephant ;  for 
ilthongh  habitually  his  actions  show  timidity,  they  are 
more  an  effect  of  good  temper  than  fear ;  for  where 
Beverity  is  unreasonably  exercised,  obedience,  which  is 
readily  granted  to  kind  treatment,  becomes  donbtfol, 
and  sooner  or  later  breaks  out  in  vicious  resentment  and 
opposition.  A  horse  knows  its  own  strength,  and  oppres- 
Bion  has  its  limits.  '*In  emulation  to  surpass  a  rival  no 
more  convincing  instance  can  be  cited  than  in  the  case  of 
a  racehorse  finding  his  competitor  beginning  to  head  him 
in  the  course,  seizing  him  by  the  fore -leg  with  such  firm 
teeth,  that  both  jockeys  were  obliged  to  dismount  to  part 
them.  This  was  a  horse  of  Mr.  Quin's  in  1753.  Forester, 
another  racer,  caught  his  antagonist  by  the  jaw  to  hold 
him  back.  Surely  such  animals  should  not  be  gored 
rith  the  spur  or  cut  with  the  whip  to  do  their  ut- 
most." 

But  the  sagacious  animal  expects  that  his  master  or 
rider  shall  be  fuUy  competent  to  perform  his  share  of 
the  business.  A  horse  soon  learns  to  despise  a  timid 
rider. 

"  The  confidence  of  a  horse  in  a  firm  rider  and  his  own 
courage  is  great,  as  was  conspicuously  evinced  in  the 
ease  of  an  Arab  possessed  by  the  late  General  Sir  Bobert 
R.  Gillespie,  who  being  present  on  the  racecourse  of 
Calcutta  during  one  of  the  great  Hindoo  festivals,  when 
several  hundred  thousand  people  may  be  assembled  to 
witness  all  kinds  of  shows,  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the 
shrieks  of  the  crowd,  and  informed  that  a  tiger  had 
escaped  from  his  keeper.  Sir  Bobert  immediately  called 
for  his  horse,  and  grasping  a  boarspear  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  crowd,  rode  to  attack  this  formida- 
ble enemy.  The  tiger,  probably,  was  amazed  at  finding 
himself  in  the  middle  of  such  a  number  of  shrieking 
beings,  flying  from  him  in  all  directions  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  perceived  Sir  Bobert,  he  crouched  with  the  at- 
titude of  preparing  to  spring  at  him,  and  that  instant 
the  gallant  soldier  passed  his  horse  in  a  leap  over  the 
tiger's  back,  and  struck  the  spear  through  his  spine. 
The  horse  was  a  small  gray,  afterward  sent  homo  by  him 
a  present  to  the  Prince  Begeni  When  Sir  Bobert  fell  at 
the  storming  of  Ealunga,  his  favorite  black  charger,  bred 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  carried  by  him  to  India, 
was  at  the  sale  of  his  effects,  competed  for  by  several 
officers  of  his  division,  and  finally  knocked  down  to  the 
privates  of  the  Eighth  Dragoons,  who  contributed  their 
prize-money  to  the  amount  of  £500  sterling,  to  retain 
this  commemoration  of  their  late  commander.  Thus 
the  charger  was  always  led  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment on  a  march ;  and  at  the  station  of  Cawnpore  was 
indulged  with  taking  his  ancient  station  at  the  color- 
Btand,  where  the  salute  of  passing  squadrons  was  given 
at  drills  and  on  reviews.  When  the  regiment  was  or- 
dered home,  the  funds  of  the  privates  running  low,  he 
was  bought  for  the  same  sum  by  a  gentleman,  who  pro- 
vided funds  and  a  paddock  for  him,  where  he  might  end 
his  days  in  comfort ;  but  when  the  corps  had  marched, 
and  the  sound  of  trumpet  had  departed,  he  refused  to 
eat ;  and  on  the  first  opportunity,  being  led  out  to  exer- 
dse,  he  broke  from  his  groom,  and  galloping  to  his  an- 
eient  station  on  the  parade,  after  neighing  aloud, 
dropped  down  and  died." 

The  pressure  of  the  rider's  limbs,  the  feel  of  the  hand 
on  the  bridle,  may  even  serve  a  horse  instead  of  the 
sense  of  sight.  Blind  horses  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, and  some  of  them  do  daily  work  without  being 
much  inconvenienced  by  the  want  of  sight,  if  the  rider 
or  driver  is  patient  and  steady. 


"  I  remember  many  years  back  my  old  aoquaintaneo 
and  infallible  doctor,  Mr.  Minster,  of  Cheltenham,  having 
a  very  fine  old  gray  hunter,  stone  blind,  and  when  visit- 
ing his  patients  he  would  often  cross  the  country  by  the 
footpaths,  leaping  the  stone  stiles  with  ease  and  safety. 
Being  one  day  with  a  dashing  young  farmer  who  was 
boasting  of  the  feats  his  horse  could  perform,  the  doctor 
took  the  shine  out  of  him  on  the  instant  by  proposing  a 
wager  that  he  had  a  horse  in  his  stable  which  could  take 
a  leap  the  farmer's  horse  could  not. 

*'  'Where  shall  we  go  to  decide  the  bet  ?'  said  the 
farmer,  who  of  course  had  said  '  done.' 

**  'Only  into  the  street,'  replied  the  other. 

''Consequently  the  doctor  was  mounted  on  the  blind 
horse  in  a  trice,  when,  giving  him  the  office  by  the  bit 
(and,  as  Horace  says,  Ihere  lies  the  horse's  ear\  he  made 
him  believe  a  stone  stile  was  before  him,  and  he  took  a 
spring  that  would  have  cleared  the  highest  in  the  parish, 
to  the  no  small  discomfiture  of  the  farmer." 

And  when  well  treated  the  horse  is  capable  of  great 
affection  for  the  biped  who  rides  or  drives  him ;  the 
animal  will  show  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  proteotixig 
his  master 'from  danger — witness  the  following  "In- 
stance of  Docility  I" 

"  A  farmer  was  remarkable  for  two  qualities — ^attach- 
ment to  animals  and  getting  tipsy.  The  horse  he  usually 
rode,  or  rather  the  one  that  usually  walked  by  his  side 
like  a  dog— for  he  seldom  rode  him— had  been  brought 
up  by  him  from  a  foaL  Once  every  week  the  owner 
went  to  a  market  some  seven  or  eight  miles  distant  from 
his  home,  and  as  invariably  came  home  the  worse  for 
liquor,  his  potations  in  such  cases  being  usually  varied 
by  sundry  slumbers  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The 
horse  was  always  by  his  side,  and  if  anyone  approached, 
a  warning  neigh  gave  notice  to  be  wary  ;  no  accident  to 
the  master  ever  occurred. 

"  One  night  a  farmer  of  the  neighborhood  was  coming 
home  when  the  well-known  neigh  informed  him  that 

J was  asleep  in  the  mud.    Determined  to  test  the 

sagacity  of  the  horse  he  removed  the  tipsy  man  from  the 
middle  of  the  road  to  the  close  vicinity  of  a  ditch  half 
filled  with  water,  placing  him  in  a  position  so  that  he 
nearly  touched  the  water.  He  then  remounted  his  own 
horse,  rode  onward  a  short  distance,  when  he  tied  his 
horse  to  a  gate  and  returned  to  watch  the  result,  which 
he  found  to  be  that  the  intoxicated  man  was  lying  far 
from  the  ditch  where  he  had  left  him  ;  having  had  his 
coat  torn  by  the  teeth  of  his  own  horse  when  dragging 
him  out  of  danger  of  drowning.  The  tipsy  farmer's 
horse,  which  had  previously  been  very  friendly  tCvrard 
the  experimenter,  could  not  afterward  be  brought  to 
notide  him  otherwise  than  with  aversion." 

An  instance  of  vindictive  memory  may  fellow  here, 
showing  how  the  horse  remembers  those  who  ill-treat 
him. 

"I  will  relate  a  little  circumstance  which  to6k  place 
in  Mexico  a  few  years  before  I  left  there.  One  of  my 
friends  had  a  horse  extremely  gentle,  and  of  such  an 
easy,  agreeable  gait,  that  he  took  the  greatest  care  of  him, 
and  held  him  at  a  great  price.  A  friar  was  a  friend  to 
our  neighbor ;  one  who  liked  to  ride  out  to  the  small 
towns  bordering  upon  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  take  a 
dinner  with  the  countrymen  inhabiting  those  villages. 
He  used  to  ask  my  friend  to  loan  him  his  horse  to  take 
these  excursions  just  around  the  capital ;  and,  as  his  re- 
quests were  granted  with  so  good  a  grace,  he,  in  a  short 
time,  went  so  far  as  to  ask  the  loan  of  this  favorite  ani- 
mal to  go  to  Cuemavaca,  a  distance  of  eighteen  leagues. 
As  this  happened  pretty  often,  our  friend  complained  to 
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me  one  day  of  the  indiscretion  of  the  friar.  I  asked  him 
if  he  could  prpcnre  me  a  friar's  dress  for  a  few  days,  and 
leave  his  horse  with  me  for  the  same  time.  He  did  so. 
I  dressed  myself  in  a  friar's  dress  and  went  in  where  the 
horse  was.  I  took  a  good  whip  in  my  hand  and  made 
him  do  penance  for  no  other  sin  but  that  of  too  much 
gentleness.  Going  out,  I  took  off  my  friar's  dress  and 
went  in  again  in  my  own  dress,  and  handled  him  gently. 
I  repeated  the  operation  a  few  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
I  took  the  horse  back  to  his  master,  and  told  him  he 
might  lend  him  to  the  friar  whenever  he  pleased.  A  day 
or  two  after  he  came  to  my  store.  '  Your  remedy,'  said 
he,  '  has  had  a  marvelous  effect  Our  monk  has  jnst  left 
my  house,  perfectly  persuaded  that  my  horse  is  pos- 
sessed with  the  deviL  For  when  the  holy  personage 
came   up   to   take 

him  by  the  bridle  -^^^^ 

to  get  on  him,  he  -  .  -         i,^  _  ^^J 

was  so  frightened, 
and  wheeled  round 
80  quick,  and  flew 
away  from  him  with 
so  much  terror,  that 
one  would  have  said 
he  took  him  for  the 
destroying  angel.* 
The  friar  crossed 
himself  many  times, 
hurried  away  in  all 
haste  to  the  con- 
vent  to  sprinkle 
himself  with  holy 
water,  and  never 
asked  my  friend  for 
his  horse  again." 

In  this  case  the 
horse  remembered 
the  dress,  not  the 
features  of  the  in- 
dividual who  used 
the  whip  on  him. 
But  horses  can  re- 
member features  as 
well  as  costumes. 

''The  late  Gen- 
eral Pater,  of  the 
East  India  Service, 
was  a  remarkably 
fat  man.  While 
stationed  at  Madras 
he  purchased  a 
charger,  which, 
after  a  short  trial  betook  himself  to  lying  down  whenever 
the  general  prepared  to  get  upon  his  back.  Every  expe- 
dient was  tried,  without  success,  to  cure  him  of  the  trick, 
and  the  laugh  was  so  much  against  the  general's  corpu- 
lency that  he  found  it  convenient  to  dispose  of  his  horse 
to  a  young  oflQlcer  quitting  the  settlement  for  a  distant 
station  up  the  country.  XJpwsurd  of  two  years  had  sub- 
sequently elapsed  when,  in  execution  of  his  official  duties. 
General  Pater  left  Madras  to  inspect  one  of  the  frontier 
cantonments.  He  traveled,  as  is  the  custom  in  India,  in 
his  palankeen.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  the  sta- 
tion the  troops  were  drawn  out,  and,  as  he  had  brought 
no  horses  it  was  proper  to  provide  for  his  being  suitably 
mounted,  though  it  was  not  very  easy  to  find  a  charger 
equal  to  his  weight.  At  length  an  officer  resigned  to  him 
a  powerful  horse  for  the  occasion,  which  was  brought 
out,  duly  caparisoned,  in  front  of  the  line.    The  general 
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came  forth  from  his  tent,  and  proceeded  to  mount ;  but 
the  instant  the  horse  saw  him  advance  he  flung  himnelf 
flat  upon  the  sand,  and  neither  blows  nor  entreatieB 
could  induce  him  to  risa  It  was  the  generaTi  old  charger, 
who  from  the  moment  of  quitting  his  service  bad  never 
once  practiced  the  artifloe  unl^  this  second  meeting. 
The  general,  who  was  an  exceedingly  good-humored  man, 
joined  heartily  in  the  universal  shout  that  ran  through 
the  whole  line  on  witnessing  this  ludicrous  affiiir.''^ 

The  tricks  of  horses  to  procure  little  luxuries  and  in- 
dulgences are  very  clever. 

<'  An  orchard  had  been  repeatedly  stripped  of  its  best 
and  ripest  fruit,  and  the  marauders  had  laid  their  plans 
so  cunningly  that  the  strictest  vigilance  could  not  detect 
them.    At  last  the  depredators  were  discovered  to  be  a 

mare  and  her  colt 
which  were  turned 
out  to  graze  among 
the  trees.  The 
mare  was  seen  to 
go  up  to  one  of  the 
apple-trees,  and  to 
throw  herself 
against  the  trunk 
so  violently  that  a 
shower  of  ripe 
apples  came  tum- 
bling down.  She 
and  her  ofibpring 
then  ate  the  fallen 
apples,  and  the 
ssune  process  was 
repeated  at  a n - 
other  tree.  An- 
other mare  had 
discovered  the 
secret  of  the  water- 
butt,  and,  when- 
ever she  was 
thirsty,  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  to  the 
butt,  turn  the  tap 
with  her  teeth, 
drink  until  her 
thirst  was  satisfied, 
and  then  to  cloee 
the  tap  again.  I 
have  heard  of  two 
animals  which  per- 
formed this  feat ; 
but  one  of  them 
was  not  o  1  e  T  e  r 
enough  to  turn  the  tap  back  again,  and  used  to  let  all 
the  water  run  to  waste. " 


RINGS. 

Who  first  invented  or  made  rings,  and  the  original 
object  thereof,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discover.  And 
who  the  person  was  that  first  wore  a  ring,  it  is  uselefis  to 
guess ;  for  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  on  the  fingers  and 
toes  is  of  such  remote  date  that  the  origin  is  entirely  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  antiqu/ty. 

The  primary  reason  for  wearing  rings  is  decidedly 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  they  were  used  as  an  emblem 
of  authority.  They  were  anciently  used  as  seals,  by  which 
orders  were  signed,  and  the  delivery  of  a  ring  was  a  sign 
that  the  giver  endowed  the  person  who  received  it  with 
all  the  power  he  himself  possessed.   Thus  Pharaoh, 


he  intmstad  tlie  goTerDment  of 
ErtjiI  to  Joseph^  took  th©  ring  from 
Ills  fiDger  and  presented  it  to  liim 
a»  a  token  of  the  authority  with 
which  he  in  Tested  him. 

In  eonformity  to  this  nsage,  the 
^Christian  Church  emplojed  the  ring 
ta  the  c^TBmonj  of  manage  (in 
which  it  was  first  adopted  hv  the 
Greek  Chnrch)  m  a  evmbol  of  the 
asthoritj  ^hieh  the  huaband  gave 
hh  wife  over  his  Lousehohl,  atid 
the  eartblj  goods  with  whiek  he 
endowed  her.  The  ring  was 
fiadQ  of  gold  because  that  metal  wa3 
illegoricallj^  used  bv  the  ancii^nts 
love,  a  ring  being  typical  of 
ti^,  ftnd,  conjointly,  a  gold  ring 
ame  emblematic  of  fov^  wtihortf 
Until  quite  recent  times  it  was 
opularly  beliQTed  that  the  fourth 
R^ger  of  the  left  hand  was  ehoson 
the  finger -ring  because  a  very 
ate  nerve  waa  supposed  to  com- 
iLUnicate    direct    with    the    heart 
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UnfortuDatelj  for  sentiment,  medical  science  has  laughed 
the  notion  to  scorn,  as  being  altogether  inaccurate.  In 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Chnrch,  the  thumb  and  first  two 
fingers  represent  the  Trinity.  The  third  finger  is  the 
husband's,  ta  whom  the  woman  owes  allegiance.  The 
left  hand  is  chosen  to  show  that  the  woman  is  to  be 
subject  to  the  man. 

Authorities  seem  to  agree  that  India  was  the  first  coun- 
try to  set  the  example  of  wearing  rings  ;  which  example 
was  quickly  imitated  "by  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  it  de- 
scended to  the  Etruscans,  and  in  course  of  time  to  the 
Greeks,  and  finally  to  the  Romans,  who  by^their  mighty 
conquests  of  the  countries  of  the  world  were  not  only 
feared,  but  looked  up  to  and  copied.  Thus  the  wearing  of 
rings  became  universal^  both  in  the  civilized  and  barbaric 
continentB  of  the  globe.  Under  the  consuls,  rings  were 
at  first  manufactured  from  iron,  and  worn  only  by  sol- 
diers upon  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand,  which  was 
soon  denominated  the  ring  finger.  Increasing  wealth, 
with  its  attendant  luxury  and  pride,  soon,  however,  dis- 
carded such  a  commonplace  and  dtdl  metal  as  an  orna- 
ment, and  so  all  kinds  of  material  were  pressed  into  use, 
and  gold  rings  became  so  very  general  that  it  is  related 
that  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  CannsB,  in  which  the 
Bomans  were  routed^  Hannibal  sent  to  the  senators  at 
Carthage  a  bushel  of  gold  rings,  of  which  he  had  de- 
spoiled the  slain  and  prisoners. 

The  Boman  senators  also  wore  gold  rings,  and  Florus, 
the  Latin  historian,  affirms  that  after  the  celebrated  en- 
gagement above  referred  to,  the  senate  had  no  other  gold 
but  their  rings.  The  plebeians  also  took  to  wearing  rings, 
but  only  of  iron ;  those  of  gold  being  occasionally  granted 
them  as  marks  of  special  favor  and  for  bravery,  etc. 
Under  the  emperors,  the  common  soldiers,  and  even 
freedmen,  wore  gold  rings,  although  they  were  origin- 
ally prohibited  unless  personally  presented  by  the  em- 
peror. Petitions  soliciting  this  privilege  became,  in 
course  of  time,  so  numerous,  that  Justinian,  tiring  of 
the  importunity,  ultimately  permitted  all  who  thought 
proper  to  bestow  them.  Hence,  gilt  and  other  rings 
became  popular,  many  of  which  have  been  found  in  later 
aj?es,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  various  collections  at 
different  museums. 

It  was  only  natural  that  sighing  swains  and  lovelorn 
lasses  should  seize  upon  such  a  convenient  token  as  a 
dainty  ring  set  with  stones  as  a  sign-manual  of  their  love. 
In  many  of  the  old  plays  we  find  reference  to  these  love- 
tokens,  and  nothing  could  more  explicitly  convey  the 
courting  of  a  gallant  in  Shakespeare's  time  than  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  '*  Midsummer-Night's  Dream."  Egeus 
accuses  Lysander  of  having  ''witched  the  bosom  of  his 
child,"  and  continues : 

«  Thoa  hast  given  her  rhymes. 
And  interehanged  love-tokens  with  my  child. 
Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love. 
And  stolen  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conoeits.*' 

As  love-tokens,  however,  the  most  frequently  adopted, 
and  dispatched  as  messengers  of  the  tender  passion,  was 
the  double-hooped  ring  (one  half  worn  by  the  lover,  the 
other  half  by  the  lady),  called  the  gemmow  or  gimmaL  It 
is  supposed  that  it  was  invented  by  our  GtJlio  neighbors, 
whose  admiration  of  the  fair  sex  is  unlimited.  Shake- 
speare and  other  poets  mention  this  kind  of  ring  repeat- 
edly, and  the  origin  of  the  word  has  vexed  his  commen- 
tators very  sadly ;  probably  it  is  from  the  Latin  gemellus, 
a  twin. 

Early  in  the  present  century  a  gimmal  ring  was  dug  up 


close  to  London  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  made  either 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VULL  or  Queen  Elizabeth. 
This  is  how  it  was  described  at  the  time  it  was  discov- 
ered :  <'  It  was  of  fine  gold,  and  most  beautiful  workman- 
ship ;  constructed  of  twin  or  double  hoops,  playing 
withiii  each  other;  each  hoop  had  one  side  flat,  the 
other  convex ;  each  was  twisted  once  round,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  band  issuing  from  an  ^^^bossed  fancy  wrist 
or  sleeve;  the  course  of  the  twist  in  each  hoop  was 
made  to  correspond  with  that  of  its  counterpart,  bo  that 
on  bringing  together  the  flat  surface  of  the  hoops  they  im- 
mediately united  into  one  ring.  On  the  lower  band,  oi 
that  in  which  the  palm  was  uppermost,  was  represented  a 
heart,  and  as  the  hoops  were  dosed  the  bands  slid  into 
contact,  forming  with  l^e  ornamented  wrists  a  head  to 
the  whole ;  the  device  thus  inresenting  a  triple  onblem  d 
fidelity,  love  and  union."  In  all  conscience  a  most  pleas- 
ing and  ingenious  affiur. 

There  are  fable  rings  galore,  blessed  with  innumocable 
virtues  and  charms,  and  several  ithag  tales  abound ;  the 
most  important,  perhaps,  being  Bobert  Browning's  idyOie 
epic,  **  The  Bing  and  the  Book,"  founded  on  a  celebrated 
case  in  Italian  history  of  1698.  Historical  and  legeadaiy 
ring  posies  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here, 
though  full  of  interest,  and  we  shall  only  quote  a  precept 
from  Madame  de  la  Tam,  on  the  etiquette  of  rings  :  "  If 
a  lady  or  gentleman  is  willing  to  marry,  Wt  not  engaged, 
a  ring  should  be  worn  on  the  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand ;  if  engaged,  on  the  second  finger ;  if  married,  en 
the  third  finger  ;  but  if  either  has  no  desire  to  naany,  on 
the  little  finger." 


FAIB  VALUATION. 

OiTE  day,  when  in  Florence,  Paganini  jumped  into  a 
cab,  and  gave  orders  to  be  driven  to  the  theatre.  The 
distance  was  not  great,  but  he  was  late,  and  asi  en&u- 
siastic  audience  was  waiting  to  hear  him  porform  tiie 
famous  prayer  of  '<Moise  "  on  a  single  string. 

"How  much  do  I  owe  you?"  he  inquired  of  fiie 
driver, 

"For  you,"  said  the  man,  who  had  recognized  the 
great  violinist,  "the  fare  is  ten  francs." 

"  What  1    Ten  francs  !    You  are  certainly  jesting. " 

"I  am  speaking  seriously.  You  charge  as  much  for  a 
place  at  your  concert." 

Paganini  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then,  with  a  oom- 
placent%  glance  at  the  rather  too  witty  cabman,  he  said, 
handing  him  at  the  same  time  a  liberal  fare  : 

"I  will  pay  you  ten  francs  when  you  drive  me  upon 
one  wheel !" 


Thb  Oingalese  will  not  kill  any  living  orealnie,  being 
Buddhists,  and  all  who  belong  to  the  fisherman's  easts 
can  themselves  Christian.  The  most  devout  of  them, 
however,  have  no  objection  to  seeing  wOd  animals  shot 
by  anybody  else,  and  they  treat  their  domestic  i^nim^U 
with  the  greatest  brutality. 

Too  True. — A  boy  about  twelve  years  old  was  the  im- 
portant witness  in  a  lawsuit.  One  of  the  lawyers,  after 
cross-questioning  him  severely,  said  :  "Your  father  has 
been  talking  to  you  and  telling  you  how  to  testify,  hasn^t 
he?"  "Yes,"  said  the  boy.  "Now,"  said  the  kwyer, 
"just  tell  us  how  your  father  told  you  to  testify." 
"Well,"  said  the  boy,  modestly,  "father  told  me  that 
the  lawyers  would  try  and  tangle  me  in  my  testimony, 
but  if  I  would  just  be  careful  and  tell  the  truth  I  oooM 
tell  the  same  thing  every  time."  ,^ 
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AN    OLD    FISH-POND 
By  a,  Dobson. 
Greer  growths  of  mosses  drop  and  bead 


Around  the  granite  brink; 
And  twixt  the  isles  of  water- weed 
The  wood  birds  dip  and  drinlc 

Slow  efts  about  the  edges  sleep ; 

Swift-darting  water-flies 
Shoot  on  the  surface;  down  the  deep 

Fast  following  bubbles  rise. 

Look  down.    What  groves  that  scarcely  sway 
What  "  wood  obscure  "  profound  I 

What  Jungle  1— where  some  beast  of  prey 
Hight  choose  his  vantage-ground  1 

*  »  «  «  *  • 

Who  knows  what  lurks  beneath  the  tide  ? 

Who  knows  what  tale  ?    Belike, 
Those  "antres  vast"  and  shadows  hide 

Some  patriarchal  Pike. 

Some  tough  old  tyrant,  wrinkle-Jawed* 

To  whom  the  sky,  the  earth, 
Have  but  for  aim  to  look  on,  awed, 

And  see  him  wax  in  girth  ;— 

Hard  ruler  there  by  right  of  might; 

An  ageless  autocrat. 
Whose  "  good  old  rule  "  is  "  Appetite, 

And  subjects  fresh  and  fat"; 


While  they— poor  souls  I— In  wan  despair 

Still  watch  for  signs  in  him ; 
And  dying,  hand  from  heir  to  heir 

The  day  undawned  and  dim, 

When  the  pond's  terror  too  must  go; 

Or,  creeping  in  by  stealth, 
Some  bolder  brood,  with  common  blow. 

Shall  found  a  Commonwealth. 

•  *  •  •  » 

Or  say— perchance  the  liker  this  \-^ 
That  these  themselves  are  gone; 

That  Amurath  in  fni/nvrnia-^ 
Still  hungry— lingers  on, 

With  dwindling  trunk  and  wolfish  Jaw 

Bevolvlng  sullen  things; 
But  most  the  blind,  unequal  law 

That  rules  the  food  of  kings; 

The  blot  that  makes  the  cosmic  AH 
A  mere  time-honored  cheat  ;— 

That  bids  the  Great  to  eat  the  Small, 
Tet  lack  the  Small  to  eatl 

Who  knows  I    Meanwhile  the  mosses  bead 

Around  the  granite  brink; 
And  twlzt  the  isle  of  water- weed 

The  wood-birds  dip  and  drink. 
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A  NEW  ENGLAND  INDUSTRY. 

By  C.  F.  Holder. 


We  were  botind  out  from  Biddeford  on  the  little 
swordsman  Laughing  DoUy,  a  fore  and  aft  schooner,  trim 
as  a  privateer,  with  long,  rakish  masts  and  lines  like  a 
dnck ;  she  dashed  over  the  waves  under  her  crowd  of 
canyas,  throwing  the  spray  right  and  left,  riding  the 
waves  and  beating  them  down,  and  as  dry,  as  the  skip- 
per said,  '*  as  Deacon  Mnggridge's  sarmons."  A  veritable 
yacht  was  the  Laughing  DciHy,  the  only  characteristic 
that  snggest^  her  trade  being  an  iron  stanchion  that  rose 
waist-high  at  the  tip  of  the  jibboom,  carrying  a  belt,  or 
rester,  like  the  back  of  a  chair,  called  by  the  men  the 
pulpit  In  this  the  harpooner  leaned  when  striking  the 
fish.  Along  the  boom  was  lashed  the  harpoon  itself,  a 
formidable  spear  with  six  or  eight  radiating  barbs,  called, 
from  the  supposed  resemblance,  the  lily,  and  fitting  by  a 
socket  into  a  long  pine  handle.  From  the  lily-iron  ran  a 
rope  that  was  coiled  in  a  tnb  on  deck,  the  end  of  its  two 
hnndred  fathoms  being  spliced  to  a  gayly-painted  keg, 
that,  standing  hard  by,  was  to  be  thrown  over  to  tire  ovk 
the  fish  when  struck.  In  other  respects  the  swordflsher- 
men  did  not  di?er  from  the  trim,  yacht-like  mackevel- 
men  that  throng  the  bays  and  harbors  of  the  New  Eng- 
land coast. 

We  were  fest  leaving  the  rocky  shore  behind.  Boon 
Island  Light  loomed  up  far  to  the  south,  and  the  white 
cands  of  Old  Orchard  Beach  were  fast  sinking  below  the 
horizon.  The  crew  were  scattered  about  the  deck,  lying 
in  the  sun,  with  the  exception  of  the  lookout  in  the 
cross-trees,  whose  duty  was  to  have  an  eye  to  the  fins  of 
Bword-fish. 

"So'dfishin*  ain't  all  fun,"  said  the  red-faced  skipper, 
who  was  holding  on  to  the  wheel  with  one  leg  over  the 
spokes.  "  There  comes  a  time  what  makes  things  look 
master  foggy  au*  unsartin.    Haow  so  ?    Why^  just  this. 


Afore  I  took  up  so'dfishin'  for  a  livin',  I  used  to  trawl  it 
off  shore.  Ever  see  a  trawl  ?  Wall,  it*8  a  line  a  mile  or 
mebby  a  mile  an'  a  half  long,  with  abaout  three  thousand 
hooks  onto  it,  and  a  sinker  and  float  at  each  end.  Yaou 
hev  the  hull  thing  coiled  up  in  a  basket,  and  aink  one 
end  and  sail  away,  payin'  aout  as  ye  go ;  and  when  the 
hull  lot's  over  yaou  lay  on  an'  by  for  two  hours  or  so, 
and  then  haul  her  in.  Ye  see,  ye  cover  over  two  miles  o' 
ground,  an'  if  there's  any  cod  or  haddock  abaout  ye're 
sure  to  get  'em. 

'*  Wal,  as  I  was  goin'  to  say,  I  was  aout  one  momin',  I 
reckon  afore  sunrise,  an'  was  payin'  aout  my  trawl,  when 
the  first  thing  I  knew,  blim  I  came  somethin'  what  give 
the  bot  a  tip,  and  I  felt  somethin'  strike  my  foot,  an'  a 
kind  o'  hot  feelin'  up  along  my  leg,  an'  lookin'  daown, 
there  was  a  so'dfish— so'd  a-stickin'  aout  o'  my  ile-skins 
jest  at  the  knee.  Wal,  if  I  didn't  buckle  on  to  that  so'd 
it's  a  caution,  an'  it  was  pull,  haul,  yank  an'  tug  for  half 
an  hour.  But  I  got  the  painter  araound  it  with  a  couple 
o'  turns,  an'  hailed  a  mate  that  was  fishin'  close  by,  an' 
we  broke  off  the  so'd  an'  got  the  critter  aboard.  Ye  see, 
the  cuss  had  took  me  or  the  bot  for  a  whale  or  blackfish, 
an'  come  rammin'  up  like  a  shot ;  the  so'd  goin'  complete 
through  the  bottom  o'  the  dory,  strikin'  jest  alongside 
my  boot,  passin'  up  through  the  leg  o'  my  ile-skin  pants, 
an'  comin'  aout  at  the  the  knee.  I  tell  ye  I  never  was  so 
took  back  afore  except  once,  an'  that  was  off  Nantucket,  a 
year  or  so  ago,  when  a  so'dfish  kem  near  cleanin'  us  all 
aout.  We  got  into  him  all  right,  an'  nothin'  else  bein'  in 
sight,  me  an'  the  boys  jumped  into  the  dory,  an'  soon 
had  the  keg  aboard ;  but  as  soon  as  we  torched  the  rope 
to  take  in  slack,  he  started  o£^  an'  you'd  a  thought  we'd 
got  foul  of  a  whale.  It  was  an  hour  afore  we  got  the 
fish  alongside,  the  schooner  keepin'  along,  but  we  were 
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afraid  o*  passin*  the  rope,  thinkin' 
it  might  pull  aont  the  iron.  Wal, 
ve  gradnallj  hanled  in,  an'  I 
etood  up,  holdin'  an  oar  up  ready 
to  hit  the  bmte  on  the  head,  Trhen 
it  gave  a  kind  o'  a  lunge  or  side 
cnt,  takin'  the  oar  right  between 
mj  hands,  an'  knockin'  me  head 
over  heels  down  in  the  bottom  o* 
the  bot  In  the  confusion,  the 
man  in  the  bow  slacked  the  rope, 
and  the  next  minute,  crunch  came 
the  fish,  and  up  its  so'd  kem 
through  the  plankin',  stickin' about 
a  foot  into  the  bot,  not  three  feet 
from  me.  I  had  sense  enough  to 
grab  it,  an'  while  I  hung  on,  an* 
lashed  it  with  the  painter,  the  boys 
pulled  alongside,  an'  we  got  him 
aboard.  He  measured  fourteen 
foot— a  pretty  big  fellow. 

In  fair  weather  they  lie  mostly 
on  the  surface,  an'  whether  they're 
asleep  or  jest  sunnin'  themselves, 
it's  hard  to  telL  It's  a  great  sight 
to  see  'em  in  among  the  bony  fish  ; 
they  go  jest  like  a  cavalryman, 
strikin'  up  an'  down,  right  an'  left, 
killin'  hundreds  o'  'em,  an'  I've 
seen  'em  keep  a-doin'  it,  which 
shows  they  kind  o'  like  the  fun  it. 
I  see  once " 

But  here  there  came  a  cry  from 
aloft,  and  in  a  moment  all  hands 
were  on  their  feet. 

"Where  away?"  shouted  the 
skipper,  jumping  into  the  rigging, 
and  following  the  direction  of  the 
topman's  arm  we  soon  saw  about 
one  hundred  yards  distant,  cut- 
ting through  the  water  and  flash- 
ing in  the  sun,  the  sharp  fin  of  a 
great  fish. 

**Luff  a  little,"  cried  the  skip- 
per, to  the  man 
who  had  taken 
the  wheel,  and 
the  vessel  hauled 
on  the  wind  and 
toward  the  fish 
we  were  evidently 
to  meet  shortly  if 
each  held  its 
course. 

The  Bwordfish 
was  making  fair 
time,  and  as  we 
Beared  it,  the 
sharp  outlines 
could  be  plainly 
seen  as  it  dashed 
away  like  a  priva- 
teer in  search  of 
its  prey. 

"LuffaHttle," 
whispered  the 
mate,  who  now 
took  the  deck 
while    the    skip- 
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per  walked  out  on  to  the  jibbooin, 
unlashed  the  iron,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  pulpit,  ready  for  the 
fray.  The  line  was  cleared  and 
one  of  the  hands  took  the  gaylj- 
colored  keg  and  stood  ready  to 
toss  it  over.  Gradually  the 
schooner  and  fish  drew  nearer, 
and  finally,  by  a  sign  from  the 
mate,  the  helmsman  put  the  wheel 
hard  down,  and  the  vessel  rushed 
up  into  the  wind,  bringing  the 
great  fish  fairly  across  the  bows. 
For  a  moment  the  skipper's  anna 
were  raised ;  a  gleam  of  steelf  a 
rush  of  rope,  and  the  metallic  lily 
Tfas  buried  in  the  fish,  that,  huri- 
ing  its  scythe-like  tail  in  the  air, 
covered  the  harpooner  with  spray 
as  it  dashed  away.  Another  har- 
poon being  lashed  on  the  pulpit, 
the  skipper  stepped  aboard. 

The  schooner  had  now  fallen  off 
upon  her  course  and  was  follow- 
ing the  fish,  the  line  hissing  out  of 
the  tub,  and  making  the  wooden 
side  fairly  smoke,  and  the  hands 
dance  a  wild  fandango  about  it  in 
their  efforts  to  keep  it  from  foal- 
ing the  rigging. 

''Stand  clear!"  shouted  the 
man  with  the  keg,  and  with  a 
final  hiss  the  last  coil  leaped  from 
the  tub,  the  keg  going  over  with 
a  jerk,  and  rushing  away  over  the 
sea  to  tire  out  the  gamy  fish. 

The  vessel  now  set  a  big  balloon 
jib  in  hot  pursuit,  but  another  hail 
from  aloft  changed  the  course,  and 
soon  the  Laughing  DoUy  was  &11- 
ing  away  sharp  to  cross  the  path 
of  another  fish ;  that,  however,  was 
found  to  be  asleep. 
''I  never  could  make  aont," 
said  the  skipper, 
making  way  for 
the  mate  who  was 
to  try  his  hand, 
"whether  they're 
asleep  or  what; 
but  most  every 
so'dfish  we  get,  is 
lyin'  still  on  the 
sur&ce,  a  n  d  I 
reckon,  if  fish  do 
sleep,  they're 
a-doin'  it" 

In  a  few  mo- 
m  e  n  t  s  the  big 
balloon-jib  was 
flapping  and 
thundering  in  the 
wind  ;  sail  was 
shortened,  and 
we  were  well 
aboard  the  sec- 
ond fish,  the  har- 
poon soon  sent 
hissing   into  the 
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luckless  yiotim,  and  soon- 
two  kegs  were  in  sight  to 
be  followed. 

^Tve  had  half  a  dozen 
oyer  at  one  time,"  said  the 
skipper,  **  an'  I  tell  ye  it 
makes  a  man  look  alive  to 
keep  his  glimmers  on  'em.*' 
A  hafl  from  the  top  now 
told  that  we  were  gaining 
on  the  first  fish,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  from  the  deck 
that  the  powers  of  the  gamy 
fifih  were  on  the  wane,  and 
in  half  an  honr  the  barrel, 
mow  stationary,  was  along- 
side. The  dory  that  was 
tossing  astern  was  hanled 
alongside,  and  into  it  tum- 
bled two  of  the  hands,  and 
the  writer  as  volunteer,  and, 
casting  off,  we  pulled  for 
the  keg. 

"Look  aout!"  yelled  the 
man  in  the  bow,  as  he  grasp- 
ed the  keg  and  tossed  it  into 
the  boat,  taking  a  turn  with 
the  line. 

But  the  warning  was  too 
late.  The  fish,  feeling  the 
haul,  started  off,  throwing 
the  writer  down  among  the 
oars  and  bailers,  and,  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  lookers-on, 
we  rushed  away  as  if  shot 
out  of  a  gun,  huddled  in 
the  stem  that  was  high  in 
the  air,  the  bow  being 
buried  in  foam  by  the  mad- 
dened fish. 

Under  this  spnrt  the 
schooner  was  left  far  astern, 
and  as  the  si)eed  diminished 
the  men  laid  hold  of  the 
rope,  and  endeavored  to  take 
in  the  slack.  Every  move- 
ment, however,  caused  a  re- 
newal of  the  terrific  burst  of 
speed  ;  but,  as  there  is  an 
end  to  all  things,  we  finally 
gained  slowly  on  the  fish, 
and  before  long  had  it  along- 
side and  lashed.  The  writer 
incautiously  looked  over  the 
side  and  attempted  to  grasp 
the  creature's  tail,  when, 
with  a  tremendous  effort, 
the  fish  doubled  up,  cutting 
a  vicious  blow  over  the  boat 
that  would  have  been  hard 
to  parry,  but  the  men  skill- 
fully caught  the  sword  and 
lashed  it  while  we  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  schooner, 
that  in  the  meantime  had 
scoured  the  other  fish.  Once 
alongside,  a  block  and  tackle 
were  rigged,  and  the  strug- 
gling yet  helpless  monster, 
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that  was  fourteen  feet  long  and  mast  have  weighed 
•even  hundred  pounds,  was  hoisted  aboard,  and  the 
ressel  was  soon  on  her  course  for  other  fields  to 
oonquer. 

**K  yaou  ever  get  hold  of  their  so*d,  yaou've  got  'em," 
said  the  skipper,  as  we  watched  the  dismemberment  of 
the  swordsman.  "I've  seen  *em  sleepin*— if  they  do 
sleep — and  grabbed  hold  of  the  so'd  and  held  'em  and 
brought  'em  in  shore.  Bite  ?  Not  often  ;  but  I've  seen  'em 
bite  at  a  line ;  but  it's  rare.  They  like  to  run  into  a 
school  of  bony  fish  or  mackerel  and  do  their  own  ki'llin*. 
Some  folks  say  they  don't  use  their  so'ds  to  kill  fish,  but 
I've  seen  'em  do  it,  an'  what's  more,  I've  caught  a  heap 
o'  fish  with  their  so'd  broke  off  agin  the  bottom,  ships 
an'  whales,  and  every  one  of  'em  was  so  poor  they  didn't 
amaount  to  no  thin'.  No,  I  never  see  a  young  one,  and 
what's  more,  they  don't  come  araound  the  coast.  I've 
got  a  standin'  offer  of  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  so'd- 
fish  under  a  foot  long  ;  but  it's  a  safe  one,  as  I  say  they 
don't  breed  here." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  swordfish.  They  do  not  breed  on  our  shores,  evi- 
dently crossing  the  ocean  for  that  purpose,  like  the 
tanny  and  several  others.  The  young  have  never  been 
nearer  our  coast  than  the  mid- Atlantic,  and  then  would 
scarcely  be  recognized  as  swordfish,  so  unlike  the  pfiurent 
are  they  in  form.  In  the  young  of  the  genus  Histiophorua 
the  supra-orbital  margin  is  ciliated ;  the  parietal  and 
prsBoperculum  are  prolonged  into  long  spines  ;  the 
dorsiJ.  and  anal  fins  are  a  low  fringe,  and  the  ventrals 
make  their  appearance  as  a  pair  of  short  buds.  When 
fourteen  millimeters  long,  the  young  fish  has  still  the 
same  armature  on  the  head,  but  the  doi^saJi  fin  has  b^r 
come  much  higher,  and  the  ventral  filaments.  ha{r^ 
grown  to  a  great  length.  At  a  third  stage,  when  the 
fish  has  attained  to  a  length  of  sixty  millimeters,  th^ 
upper  jaw  is  considerably  prolonged  beyond  thd  lower, 
losing  its  teeth ;  the  spines  of  the  head  are  shortened, 
and  the  fins  assume  nearly  the  shape  which  they  retain 
in  mature  individuals.     Young  swordfish  without  ven- 
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Barrel.  7.  Sword  of  Fish,  that  was  broken  off  immediately  by 
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tral  fins  {XiphioB)  undergo  similar  changes,  and,  besides, 
their  skin  is  covered  with  small  rough  ezcresoenoet 
longitudinally  arranged,  which  continue  to  be  visible 
after  the  young  fish  has  in  other  respects  assumed  the 
form  of  the  mature. 

The  adult  fish  of  the  genus  Xiphias  is  extremely  com- 
mon upon  our  eastern  shores,  and  attains  a  length  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet,  and  a  weight  of  over  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  their  fishery  forming  an  important  in- 
dustry from  Maine  to  Long  Island,  and  hundreds  of  meo 
and  vessels  being  employed.  The  fish  finds  a  ready 
market,  the  meat  somewhat  resembling  mackerel,  to 
which  family  they  are  indeed  allied.  The  sword  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  used  to  cut  up  iti 
prey,  a  proceeding  they  would  be  unable  to  accompHsh 
without  this,  as  they  have  no  teeth  for  the  purpose. 

From  the  earliest  times  swordfishing  is  mentioned, 
the  sport  being  described  by  Strabo  and  many  authori- 
ties and  naturalists  of  the  early  days.  JSlian  described 
it  as  entering  rivers,  and  Southey  records  one  thai 
pierced  and  killed  a  man  while  bathing  in  the  Severn 
near  Worcester. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  Bed  Sea  and  Malay  Archipelago 
are  found  various  species  of  the  genus  HisHcphorus  ;  as, 
H»  Americanus  ;  H,  OrienialU  ;  H,  pulcheUus  and  immacw^ 
latu8.  Many  of  these  also  occur  on  our  own  coast  One 
species  in  the  Indian  Ocean  attains,  it  is  said,  a  length 
of  nearly  thirty  feet,  and  is  a  most  aggressive  antago- 
nist. The  dorsal  fin  is  often  ten  feet  in  height,  and  pro- 
portionately long ;  and  when  the  fish  is  rushing  along  at 
the  sT^rface  it  presents  a  wonderful  spectacle,  trembling 
an4  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  displaying  wondrous 
cpjiors  ot^  b).ue  and  golden  yellow.  From  a  distance  it  ii 
easily  taken  for  a  sail,  and,  in  fact,  the  fish  has  giveo 
ris^  to  many  tales  of  phantom-ships  in  the  East,  and 
from  its  sudden  appearance  and  disappearance  often 
caused  a  panic  among  the  superstitious  seamen  and 
natives.  So  powerful  are  they  that  one  has  been  known 
to  pass  completely  through  a  large  canoe,  ripping  up  iti 
timbers  and  hurling  the  occupants  into  the  water,  re- 
turning to  the  attack  with  renewed  vigor. 

Although  the  stories  that  are  current  concerning  ves- 
sels that  have  been  struck  by  swordfish  are  generallj 
doubted,  they  are  in  the  main  correct,  and  every  year  a 
number  of  vessels  are  damaged  in  this  way,  and  often 
placed  in  great  danger.  The  reason  for  these  attacki 
probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  swordsmen  take  the 
hulls  of  vessels  for  living  enemies,  as,  perhaps,  the  gram- 
pus or  some  of  the  toothed  whales,  and  this  belief  ii 
carried  out  by  instances  where  such  attacks  have  been 
seen,  showing  that  there  is  undoubtedly  an  enmity  be- 
tween some  of  these  monsters  of  the  sea. 

The  spearfish,  known  scientifically  as  the  TVCroptend 
ctUndua,  also  has  been  known  to  attack  vessels  and  do 
much  damage.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  instanoei 
have  been  reported  to  Professor  G.Brown  Gorde,  and 
placed  on  record  at  the  Smithsonian.  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Science  and  the  Boston  Natuiil 
History  Society  can  be  seen  sections  of  some  of  the 
vessels  thus  injured.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases 
on  record  is  that  of  the  whaleship  Nepiune,  that  put  into 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1827.  When  unloading  her  baneb 
of  oil,  in  the  head  of  one  was  found,  sticking  half  aa 
inch,  the  tip  end  of  the  weapon  of  a  swordfish  that  had 
penetrated  the  hull,  and  so  nicely  had  it  lodged  that  nc4 
a  drop  of  oil  had  escaped.  To  accomplish  this  tho  sword 
first  penetrated  the  copper  sheathing,  then  an  inch  board 
under-sheathing,  then  a  three-inch  plank  of  hard  wood, 
through  a  solid  white  oak  timber  one  foot  in  thiffkiM^^ 
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into  a  two  and  a  half  inch  hard  oak  oeiUag,  and  finally 
into  the  head  of  the  oiUbarreL  The  reader  can  estimate 
the  force  required  to  do  all  this,  and  the  amount  of 
powder  it  would  take  to  drive  a  ball  into  the  same 
position. 

The  late  Frank  Buokland  was  called  on  to  testify  in 
court  as  to  the  power  of  one  of  these  fishes  in  the  case  of 
the  ship  DreadnaugJU,  She  was  classed  Al  at  Lloyds, 
and  had  been  insured  for  £3,000  against  all  the  risks  of 
the  seas.  She  sailed  in  March,  1864,  from  Colombo  for 
London.  Three  days  later  the  crew,  while  fishing, 
hooked  a  swordfish,  that,  however,  broke  the  line,  and  a 
few  moments  after  leaped  half  out  of  the  water,  with  the 
object,  it  should  seem,  of  taking  a  look  at  his  persecutor, 
the  Dreadnought  He  undoubtedly  satisfied  himself  that 
the  enemy  was  some  abnormally  large  cetacean,  which  it 
was  his  natural  duty  to  attack  forthwith.  Whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  the  attack  was  made,  and  early  the  next 
morning  the  captain  was  awakened  with  the  unwelcome 
intelligence  that  the  vessel  had  sprung  a  leak.  She  was 
taken  back  to  Colombo,  and  thence  to  Cochin,  where  she 
was  hove  down.  Near  the  keel  was  found  a  round  hole 
an  inch  in  diameter,  running  completely  through  the 
copper  sheathing  and  planking. 

As  attacks  by  swordfish  are  included  among  sea  risks, 
the  insurance  company  was  willing  to  pay  the  damages 
daimed  by  the  owners  of  the  ship  if  it  could  only  be 
proved  that  the  hole  had  really  been  made  by  a  sword- 
fish.  No  instance  had  ever  been  recorded  in  which  a 
swordfish  had  been  able  to  withdraw  his  sword  after  at- 
tacking a  ship.  A  defense  was  founded  on  the  possi- 
bility that  the  hole  had  been  made  in  some  other  way. 
Professor  Owen  and  Mr.  Buckland  both  gave  their  evi- 
dence, but  neither  of  them  could  state  quite  positively 
whether  a*swordfish  which  had  passed  its  beak  through 
three  inches  of  stout  planking  could  withdraw  without 
the  loss  of  its  sword.  Mr.  Buckland  said  that  fish  have 
no  power  of  "backing,"  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
he  could  hold  a  swordfish  by  the  beak ;  but,  then,  he 
admitted  that  the  fish  had  considerable  lateral  power, 
and  might  so ''wriggle  its  sword  out  of  a  hole."  So 
the  insurance  company  had  to  pay  nearly  six  hundred 
pounds,  because  an  Hl-tempered  fish  objected  to  be 
hooked,  and  took  its  revenge  by  running  full  tilt  against 
copper  sheathing  and  oak  planking. 

Nor  are  these  accidents  to  vessels  all  confined  to 
foreign  waters.  In  1871  the  swordfisherman  Red  Hot 
was  struck  and  sent  to  the  bottom  by  a  swordfish  off 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  She  was  afterward  raised  and  used 
by  Professor  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian,  in  the  service 
of  the  Fish  Commission. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  Gloucester  schooner  Wyo* 
ming  that  was  attacked  by  a  swordfish  in  the  night-time 
while  on  a  trip  to  George*s  Banks.  He  assailed  the  ves- 
sel with  great  force,  and  succeeded  in  putting  his  sword 
through  one  of  her  planks  some  two  feet,  and  after 
making  fearful  struggles  to  extricate  himself,  broke 
his  sword  off,  leaving  it  hard  and  &st  in  the  plank,  and 
made  a  speedy  departure.  It  was  fortunate  that  he  did 
not  succeed  in  drawing  out  his  sword,  as  the  aperture 
would  undoubtedly  have  made  a  leak  sufficient  to  have 
sunk  the  vessel.  As  it  was,  she  leaked  badly,  requiring 
pretty  lively  pumping  to  keep  her  free. 

Captain  Dyer,  of  New  Bedford,  struck  a  swordfish  a 
few  years  ago,  from  a  thirty-feet  boat,  forty  miles  south- 
west of  No  Man*s  Land,  and,  throwing  overboard  the 
keg,  he  tacked,  and  stood  by  to  the  windward  of  it. 
When  nearly  abreast  of  it,  the  man  at  the  masthead 
called  out»  <'Why»  here  he  is,  right  alongside."    The 


fish  was  then  some  ten  feet  from  the  boat  and  swim- 
ming in  the  same  direction,  but  when  he  got  where  he 
could  see  the  splash  of  water  aBound  the  bow  he  turned 
and  struck  the  boat  about  two  feet  from  the  stem  and 
just  below  the  water-line.  The  sword  went  through  the 
planking,  which  was  of  cedar,  an  inch  and  three-quarters 
thick^  into  a  lot  of  loose  iron  ballast,  breaking  off  short 
at  the  fish's  head.  A  number  of  boats,  large  and  small, 
have  been  *'  btove  "  by  swordfish  on  our  coast,  but  nearly 
always  after  the  fish  had  been  struck. 

The  Mystic  fishermen  have  their  quota  of  tales  about 
the  swordfish,  and  the  smack  Evergreen,  from  that  place, 
was  nearly  sunk  by  one  of  these  monsters.  In  October 
she  started  on  a  voyage  to  Key  West,  in  company  with 
another  fishing-vesseL  When  off  Cape  Hattoras,  the 
wind  blew  heavily  from  the  northeast,  and  the  smack 
was  under  double-reefed  sails.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  they  were  strrxsk  by  a  ''  woho,"  which  shocked 
the  vessel  aU  over.  The  smack  was  leaking  badly,  and 
they  signaled  to  the  other  vessel  to  keep  close  by  them. 
The  next  morning  they  found  the  leak  and  both  smacks 
kept  off  to  Charleston.  On  arrival  they  took  out  the  bal- 
last, hove  her  out,  and  found  that  the  sword  had  gone 
through  the  planking,  timber  and  ceiling.  The  plank 
was  two  inches  thick,  the  timber  two  inches,  and  the 
ceiling  one  and  a  half  inches,  white  oak.  The  sword  pro- 
jected two  inches  through  the  ceiling,  on  the  inside  of 
the  ''after  run."  It  struck  close  by  a  butt  on  the  out- 
side, which  caused  the  leak.  They  took  out  and  replaced 
a  piece  of  the  plank,  and  proceeded  on  their  voyage. 

Every  year  such  attacks  are  made  and  recorded  in  the 
local  papers,  and  if  all  were  collected  it  would  show  the 
swordfish  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  as  well  as 
valuable  of  the  finny  tribe. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  Laughing  BoUy  secured 
five  more  swordfish,  and  as  we  had  reached  well  down 
toward  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  the  skipper  bore  away  for 
Gloucester  to  find  a  market  for  his  fish. 


"WEED"  AND  "PLANT," 

"A  WEED  has  been  defined  as  a  plant,  the  use  of 
which  is  not  yet  discovered.  If  the  definition  be  correct 
there  are  few  weeds.  For  the  researches  of  others  be- 
sides human  investigators  must  be  taken  into  account .  . 
.  .  Why  should  men  be  so  provincial  as  to  pronounce  any- 
thing worthless  merely  because  they  can  do  nothing  with 
it  ?  The  clover  is  not  without  value  although  the  robin 
and  the  oriole  may  agree  to  think  so.  We  know  better  ; 
and  so  do  the  rabbits  and  the  humble  bees.  The  wise 
respect  their  own  quality  wherever  they  see  it,  and  are 
thankful  for  a  good  hint  from  no  matter  what  quarter. 
Here  is  a  worthy  neighbor .  of  mine  whom  I  hear  evexy 
Summer  complaining  of  the  chiccory  plants  which  dis* 
figure  the  roadside  in  front  of  her  windows  ....  But  I 
never  pass  the  spot  in  August  (I  do  not  pass  it  at  fdl 
after  that)  without  seeing  that  hers  is  only  one  side  of  the 
story.  My  approach  is  sure  to  startle  a  few  goldfinches 
(and  they,  too,  are  most  estimable  neighbors),  to  whom 
these  scraggy  herbs  are  quite  as  useful  as  my  excellent 
lady's  apple-trees  and  pear-trees  are  to  her.  I  watch 
them  as  they  circle  about  in  musical  undulations,  and 
then  drop  down  again  to  finish  their  repast ;  and  I  per- 
ceive that,  in  spite  of  its  unsightliness,  the  chicory  is  not 
a  weed— its  use  has  been  discovered. " 


To-HOBBOW  is  the  fatal  time  when  all  is  to  be  rectified. 
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THE    WIFE'S    STRATAGEM. 

Bv   Mrs.  J.   H.  WAiwoRtit. 
CHAPTEK  VI. 

-"  F  n  I  E  N  D S     I  N     L' O  U  N  CI  L  . 

*'  Do  Tor  know  Freileric  Bteinray  T  Fnnny  asked  this 
question  with  Budd*3n  determination  to  go  right  into  the 
subject.  Her  hands  lay  folded  over  Nellie's,  and  the 
two  women  were  looiting  lionestlj  into  each  other's  eves, 
as   tlioso  look  who  love  and  truHt. 

**  Do  yon  mean  8teinrav,  the  rich  Wall  Street  broker  ? 
Everybody  knows  of  hinu  I  have  Keen  him.  He  would 
be  a  Rtrikingly  handsoijie  man,  but  for  that  hideous  s^ear 
across  hia  cheek.  Does  any  woman  know  liini  ?  I  have 
heard  that  he  is  the  moat  im|dacftblo  woman-hater  c.k- 
tant." 

"He  is^mt — I  know  hiui.  He  diced  with  us  lost 
-night." 

**  What  I  Then  you've  made  a  conquest  of  him  I  Score 
one  for  the  handsome  Mrs.  Wimple  !"  She  was  uncon- 
sciouslj  paraphrasing  the  woman-hater's  own  words.  *'  I 
liave  heard  it  said  that  he  has  neyer  sought  a  woman's 
presence  since  his  early  manhood.   No  one  knows  how  he 

Tol.  XXn.,  No.  5-37. 


THB  Win's  STBATAOnff.  — "  SHI  DROFPID  ON  REB  KNII8  VOB 
▲  MOMSNT  or  PIU.TBB."  ...  "  '  DID  TOU  BINO,  SIB  ?'  8HK 
ASKED,  STANDING  DBMUBKLT  BKFOBB  Hllff.  HB  WAS  AS 
8TBBH  AS  A  JUDOB  ABOUT  TO  PASS  SBflTENOB  OV  DIAXB.*' 
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got  that  hideous  disfigurement.  At  least,  no  one  that  I 
know.'* 

**  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Wimple,  in  a  low  Toice  that  was 
almost  a  shndder,  and  the  white  lids  drooped  over  her 
eres. 

**  You  ?— you  know  ?" 

**  Yes  ;  I  gave  it  him,"  she  whispered,  huskily. 

**  Fanny  Wimple,  are  you  crazy  ?"  Miss  Baymond  un- 
clasped her  arms  and.direw  far  back  on  the  hassock  to  sit 
1  olt  upright  and  stare  at  her  friend  wonderingly  in  the 
face. 

•*  No ;  not  crazy,  Nellie,  but  the  unhappiest  woman 
that  ever  lived.  Let.  me  tell  you  about  it.  In  my  girl- 
hood, that  man  insulted  me.  He  tried  to  force  a  kiss 
from  me.  He  thought  the  farmer^s  daughter  was  fair 
game  for  the  dashing  city  boarder.  In  my  fnry,  without 
lb  inking  of  anything  but  self-defense,  I  struck  him  with 
my  heavy  raw-hide  riding^whip  and  laid  the  flesh  open. 
I  did  not  know  there  was  so  much  strength  in  this  puny 
arm,  but  that  blow  has  recoiled  on  myself." 

**I  don't  wonder,**  said  Nellie,  with  a  gleam  of  mis- 
chief in  her  eyes,  ''  that  he  has  eschewed  kissing  ever 
since.     But  what  about  the  recoil  ?**     . 

'*  He  is  going  to  ruin  my  husband,^and  all  to  be  re- 
venged on  me.** 

<*  But,  Fanny,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  how  can 
one  man  ruin  another  just  to  spite  a  woman  ?  Is  your 
husband  a  piece  of  putty  for  this  man  to  punch  into 
shape,  or  out  of  shape,  at  his  own  wrathful  will  ?** 

'*  No  ;  but  Horace  has  fallen  into  trouble  of  some  sort, 
and  Steinray  has  gotten  him  into  his  power ;  how,  I  can- 
not tell  you.  Oh,  Nellie,  you*ve  always  had  such  a  cool, 
clever  head,  tell  me  how  to  manage  this  horrible  busi- 
ness ?** 

''With  all  due  deference  to  the  mouse  that  liberated 
the  lion,  my  dear,  I  really  cannot  see  that  there  is  any- 
thing for  you  to  da  Yon  know,  women  are  so  much 
more  hfimpered  than  mice.  A  mouse  has  so  much  larger 
liberty  than  a  woman." 

**  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  done.  I  went  to  him  this 
morning  and  told  him  that  I  demanded  proof  of  an  asser- 
tion he  made  to  me  last  night,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power 
not  only  to  ruin,  but  disgrace,  my  husband.  He  has  con- 
vinced me  that  he  made  no  idle  threat** 

•*  Why  don't  you  tell  your  husband  ?  Directness  is 
always  safe.** 

**  I  dare  not  I**  said  Fanny,  in  a  low  voice. 

*•  Dare  not  ?** 

•*  Dare  not,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  It  would  crush 
Horace  to  the  earth  to  discover  that  I  knew  anything  to 
his  discredit.  Men  are  not  like  women.  If  a  woman 
loves  a  man  she'll  keep  on  loving  him  the  darker  his 
lot  grows.  She  will  follow  him  to  the  convict's  cell  if 
need  be,  but  Horace  would  never  forgive  me  the  sim- 
ple knowledge  of  his  disgrace.  The  other  and  the  more 
binding  reason  is,  that  Frederic  Steinray  says— and  oh, 
Nellie,  he  means  it,  too— that  the  moment  I  let  Horace 
know  of  his  danger,  I  seal  his  doom.  I  am  obliged  to  be 
quiescent  He  told  me,  I  suppose,  only  to  prolong  my 
agony." 

*'  Why  don't  you  tell  your  brother  ?"  asked  Nellie,  in 
that  calmly  practical  way  which  was  her  only  way. 

**Tell  Dick  ?  I*d  die  before  I  would  give  him  the 
privilege  of  looking  down  on  Horace.  I  have  telegraphed 
him  to  come  to  me.  And  he  must  raise  the  money  for 
me.  But  he  shall  not  know  of  Horace's  condition,  or  of 
his  peril." 

**  Excuse  me,  dear,  but,  then,  why  do  you  tell  me  ?** 

*'  Beca«»^,  if  there  is  anything  in  woman's  wit,  you  will 


be  able  to  tell  me  how  to  pierce  the  armor  of  this  cruel 
cynic,  and  save  my  husband.  Oh,  Nellie,  you  were 
Horace's  friend  before  yoa  were  mine.  For  his  sake,  not 
my  own,  tell  me  what  to  do  ?" 

Miss  Baymond  rose  abruptly  from  her  seat  on  the  low 
stool  and  walked  suddenly  away  from  Fanny  toward  the 
alcove,  where  she  stood  half  hidden  by  the  long  lace 
curtains.  She  made  a  pretty  picture  there,  with  her 
soft  blue  cashmere  morning-dress,  trimmed  with  billows 
of  white  lace ;  with  her  black  hair  caught  carelessly  up 
in  a  golden  arrow ;  with  her  great  brown  eyes  fastened 
meditatively  on  the  yellow  throat  of  her  canary,  who 
was  pouring  out  a  perfect  cascade  of  song  in  thankful- 
ness for  the  bright  sunshine  that  gilded  his  prison-bars 
afresh.     She  came  back  presently  with  a  grave  face. 

**  You  must  give  me  time  to  think,  Fanny,**  she  said. 
'*  Your  statement  is  certainly  a  startling  one.  Yes,  I  was 
Horace  Wimple's  friend  long  years  ago  ;  but  not  as  yon 
fancy.  I  never  loved  him,  nor  he  me.  I  know  the 
world  has  imagined  differently.  But  when  you  and  he 
first  came  together  at  my  house  I  could  honestly  forward 
your  love-making,  and  encourage  you  to  aooept  him 
finally,  for  I  knew  him  to  be  a  gentleman.  I  still  know 
him  to  be  that  That  he  may  have  become  involved  in 
Wall  Street  is  not  unlikely.  Perhaps  he  has  been  a  little 
weak,  but  nothing  worse.  No,*'  she  added,  with  a  far- 
away look  in  her  brown  eyes,  "I  have  not  yet  met  my 
fate.  He  must  be  very  strong,  very  strong— my  con- 
queror I  Now,  then,*'  as  the  silvery-voiced  clock  on  her 
mantel-shelf  struck  the  half-past  eleven,  "  I  am  due  at 
Amelia  Bedford's  lunch  at  one,  and  here  am  I  in  gown 
and  slippers  yet  If  you  won't  mind  sitting  6till  while  I 
make  what  I  call  one  of  my  lightning-express  toilets,  I 
will  drive  you  home.  I  think  my  grays  will  ca^  you 
more  comfortably  than  the  municipal  teams." 

*'Iwill  wait  Perhaps  you  will  think  of  some  plan 
before  we  separate.  Oh  1  if  I  am  not  indeed  the  help- 
lei^  butterfly  my  poor  husband  compared  me  to,  I  must 
find  some  way  to  ward  off  this  blow." 

**Did  Horace  ever  compare  you  to  a  butterfly  ?"  Nellie 
asked,  bustling  about  in  the  cause  of  personal  adorn- 
ment with  stirring  activity.  **  That  is  so  like  the  very 
best  of  men.  I  sometimes  think  they  mean  to  be  com- 
plimentary when  they  pick  out  a  type  of  absolute  help- 
lessness to  liken  us  unto.  He  must  be  more  just  than 
that,  my  conqueror." 

"I  know  a  man,"  said  Fanny,  fastening  her  eyes  ad- 
miringly upon  Jier  beautiful  friend,  "who  would  fill 
your  ideas  of  the  moral  and  mental  man  to  perfection. 
He  is  strong  and  tender,  sweet  and  brave,  gentle  and 
adamantine,  true  and  loyal !" 

''Admirable  !"  said  Nellie,  gazing  into  her  mirror  and 
pinning  her  lace  collar  with  a  flashing  diamond  pin. 
**  How  about  the  physical  man  ?  I  am  not  so  spiritnallT 
minded  as  to  yield  myself  a  victim  to  any  man,  be  he  the 
living  exponent  of  all  the  moral  excellencies  oonoeivable,. 
unless  he  is  good  to  look  upon." 

''He  is  a  Viking  and  an  Adonis  in  one." 

"  Adorable  !  Bring  him  to  me,  and  let  me  fling  my- 
self and  fortune  at  his  feet,"  said  Nellie,  gayly,  as  she 
stood  equipped  for  the  drive  all  save  the  buttoning  of 
her  long  kid  gloves. 

"  You  would  not  give  him  a  second  thought,"  said 
Mrs.  Wimple,  rising  and  gathering  her  mantle  up  oyer 
her  shoulders. 

"  And  pray  why  not  ?" 

"  Because  he  does  not  belong  to  the  gilded  youth  of 
the  age.  It  is  only  Dick,  my  farmer  brother.  I  waa^ 
describing  him  simply  poitr  pa$9er  1$  temp^ 
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*'  Unless  you  will  bring  him  to  see  me  how  can  yon 
Judge  of  the  sort  of  impression  we  would  make  on  each 
uther.     You  are  looking  for  him.     Bring  him  around." 

"Yes,  he  will  come  immediately  in  response  to  my 
telegram.  Dear  old  Dick,  it  will  hurt  him  to  sell  the 
farm  ;  but  it  .must  be  done.  No,  I  will  not  bring  him 
around." 

**  My  dear  child,  don't  dispose  of  things  in  such  a 
summary  fashion.  I  sha'n't  have  you  off  my  mind  all 
to-day.  I  have  askeil  you  to  give  me  time  to  think  up 
some  plan  for  circumventing  this  rabid  woman-hater. 
If  you  really  think  as  much  of  my  cool  and  clear  head  as 
you  profess  to,  give  it  an  opportunity  to  show  what  it 
can  evolve.  I  will  come  to  you  with  the  result.  Do  try 
to  look  less  tragic." 

And  with  this  understanding  Mrs.  Wimple  was  finally 
deposited  at  her  own  door,  and  Miss  Raymond  was 
driven  off  to  the  luncheon  of  Miss  Amelia  Bedford, 
where  she  arrived  late  enough  to  receive  the  rapturous 
welcome  of  all  the  other  invited  guests. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

DICK  ENCOUNTBBS  8ISTEB  ELIZA. 

In  her  Impatience  to  communicate  her  perplexities  to 
her  brother,  Mrs.  Wimple  ordered  the  carriage  at  three 
o^dock  and  drove  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  resolved 
on  being  there  for  the  first  train  upon  which  he  could 
possibly  arrive,  according  to  her  calculations  ;  but  either 
she  over-estimated  the  distance  between  her  city  home 
and  the  old  farm  up  in  Westche^r  County,  or  ander- 
estimated  the  speed  of  telegraph,  railroad  train  and  Dick's 
loving  anxiety,  for  scarcely  had  she  been  whirled  out  of 
pight  of  her  house,  before  a  stalwart  young  farmer, 
dressed  in  a  shaggy  business  suit  of  pepper  and  salt, 
sprang  lightly  up  the  broad  stone  steps  of  the  Wimple 
mansion,  rang  the  bell,  and  requested  to  see  **  the  lady 
of  the  house." 

After  coolly  surveying  him  from  head  to  foot,  Mrs. 
Wimple's  excessively  genteel  footman  informed  him  that 
the  madam  was  gone  for  a  drive. 

"I'll  wait  for  her,  then,"  said  Dick,  placidly  putting 
the  genteel  servitor  aside,  and,  walking  past  him,  he 
entered  the  first  door  he  came  to.  It  was  a  handsome 
room,  and  he  sauntered  leisurely  about  it  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  examining  the  vast  accumulations  of  bric- 
a-brac  and  many  tokens  of  luxury. 

Fan's  fixed  up  pretty  genteel,"  he  said,  musingly. 
**  Wimple's  done  the  handsome  thing  by  her  in  way  of  a 
cage.  Let  me  see,  three  years  ;  no,  by  George,  it's  most 
four  years  since  he  robbed  the  old  nest  of  its  song-bird. 
It  was  hard  on  father  to  give  her  up.  Hard  on  me,  too. 
Fan  was  our  sunshine  ;  but  we  never  let  on.  She's  been 
happy.  She's  bound  to  be,  you  know.  Every  woman's 
happy  when  she's  got  everything  she  wants."  His 
peregrinations  here  brought  him  in  front  of  a  long  mir- 
ror. He  started  and  surveyed  himself  discontentedly. 
•'By  George,"  he  exclaimed,  aloud,  **this  furniture 
ain't  becoming  to  me.  I  wonder  if  Fan'll  think  I  look 
like  a  country  Jake  !" 

He  did  not  observe  Mrs.  Prior's  catlike  entrance  ;  did 
not  know  she  was  standing  just  within  the  portieres  hold- 
ing a  small  hearth-broom  rigidly  by  her  side,  while  she 
Burveyed  Dick  with  even  more  deliberation  and  dis- 
approval than  the  footman  had.  She  caught  his  self- 
condemnatory  words  and  answered  them  with  a  toss  of 
the  head  which  might  have  been  translated  into  an  asser- 
tion that,  whatever  views  Mrs.  Wimple  might  entertain, 
Mrs.  Prior's  were  altogether    dverse. 


"Young  man,"  she  said  at  last,  with  sharp  intonation, 
advancing  further  into  the  room. 

Dick  faced  suddenly  about,  and  making  one  of  his 
very  best  bows,  said,  quaintly  : 

"  Servant,  madam. " 

"  Servant,  indeed,"  Mrs.  Prior  was  thinking  to  hersen  : 
"I  should  say  that  was  just  what  he  was  cut  out  for," 
while  to  Dick :  "Did  you  ask  to  see  me  ?" 

She  looked  sourly  at  the  young  man's  sturdy  boots, 
and  advancing,  furtively  dashed  the  hearth-broom,  with 
which  she  was  always  armed,  across  a  dingy  spot  on  the 
light  carpet,  suspiciously  near  Dick's  feet 

Dick  moved  amiably  to  another  spot  as  he  answered  : 

"  No,  madam  ;  I  asked  to  see  the  lady  of  the  house."    ( 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Prior,  folding  her  hands  about  the 
handle  of  the  broom,  held  suspended  in  front  of  her, 
"  under  some  circumstances  that  expression  becomes 
ambiguous.  If  you  meant  by  the  lady  of  the  house  the 
individual  who  keeps  the  house  and  bears  the  burdens, 
the  servant  was  right  in  informing  me  of  your  presence. 
If  you  meant  by  the  lady  of  the  house  the  one  who  does 
the  dressing  and  the  ornamental  observances,  he  made  a 
mistake.  I  suppose,  perhaps,  he  mistook  you  ibr  a 
marketman. " 

She  advanced  and  viciously  brightened  another  dull 
spot  on  the  carpet  close  to  Dick's  heels. 

Mrs.  Prior  had  never  forgiven  her  brothw's  selection 
of  a  wife  from  the  rural  districts,  and  shrewdly  suspecting 
this  to  be  another  member  of  tiie  family,  for  whom  she 
reserved  her  most  acrimonious  side,  she  was  careless  of 
any  amount  of  offense  given.  She  was  bent  on  nipping 
any  socialistic  tendencies  this  sturdy  young  farmer 
might  be  developing. 

Dick  laughed  and  moved  hastily  aside  as  he  answered : 

"  You  make  sweeping  assertions,  madame.  Is  it  city 
style  to  invite  marketmen  into  the  parlor  f  Oome  to 
think  of  it,  though,  I  invited  myself  in.  Will  the  lady 
who  keeps  the  house  and  bears  the  burdens,  be  so  kind 
as  to  inform  the  lady  who  does  the  ornamental,  that  her 
brother,  Dick  Martin,  is  here  ?" 

He  raised  his  hat  ceremoniously.  I  am  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  all  this  time  it  had  been  placidly  rest- 
ing on  Dick's  short,  crisp,  brown  curls. 

"  Oh !  I  knew  you,  Mr.  Martin.  I  supposed  it  was 
you  from  a  genertd  family  likeness  to  your  sister.  Mrs. 
Wimple  is  out.  She  most  generally  is  out.  She  will  be 
glad  to  see  you." 

Another  fieck  of  mud  close  to  Dick  s  heels  here  re- 
ceived her  individual  attention. 

To  Dick  Martin's  broad  breezy  nature,  in  which  no 
small  spite  could  possibly  find  lodgment,  Mrs.  Prior's 
fussy  tidiness  was  simply  inexpressibly  funny.  He  never 
thought  of  making  a  personal  grievance  out  of  it  He 
smilingly  followed  her  energetic  movements  with  his 
great,  honest  blue  eyes,  saying  at  last,  apologetically, 
with  a  flashing  smile  : 

"Pm  afraid  I've  given  you  some  trouble,  madam." 

"  I'm  used  to  it,"  said  Mrs.  Prior,  plaintively,  while 
Dick  thought  within  himself  that  this,  perhaps,  was 
what  Fan  meant  in  that  excited  telegram  when  she  said 
something  was  "running  her  crazy." 

Mrs.  Prior  suddenly  jerked  up  a  rug,  and  spreading  it 
in  front  of  a  sofa,  said : 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Martin,  sit  down.  Your  sister  is  out, 
as  usual ;  but  I  might  as  well  improve  the  occasion  to 
have  a  little  plain  talk  with  you." 

Dick  seated  himself,  planting  his  feet  conspicuously 
on  the  rug,  wondering  within  himself  what  degree  of 
plainness  Mrs.  Prior's  talk  ooold  achieve.  "^ 
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*'l  Lope  Fan's  not  pooifijT*  he  said,  a  trifle  anxiously, 
as  she  condescendingly  seated  herself  on  the  sofa  by  his 
side. 

"Not  which,  Mr.  Martin  ?"  she  asked,  ostentatiously 
affecting  deafness.  He  was  a  rustic,  you  know !  In- 
sufferably so  ! 

"  Not  poorly  ?  Not  off  her  feed,  as  we  farmers  say  ? 
Not  sick  ?" 

*'  Oh  !  no,  not  at  alL  Your  sister  is  fond  of  the  open 
air,  that  is  all,  and  as  she  really  has  nothing  to  do  in  the 
house  but  mope,  she  might  as  well  be  riding  as  not. " 

**  Nothing  to  do  but  mope  !  Why,  that  don't  sound  a 
bit  like  our  Fan.  She  used  to  be  up  with  the  sun,  a- 
stirring  round  at  something  or  other,  a-pulling  flowers, 
or  a-flxing  bouquets,  or  gathering  eggs,  or  skimming  the 
cream  for  breakfast.  Oh,  she  was  a  daisy  of  a  girl  before 
pa  sent  her  off  to  this  here  hotbed  to  be  pushed  into 
bloom.  *  Finish  off,'  I  believe  you  call  it.  Fan  ain't  the 
only  girl  that's  been  finished  off  to  her  own  hurt  in  this 
gr^  headquarters  for  humbug.  But  she's  happy.  Oh, 
yes,  she's  been  happy.  I  haven't  had  any  occasion  to 
come  to  her  house  to  see  her,  but  she  used  to  find  her 
way  to  us  in  Summer,  and  I  know  Wimple's  been  good 
to  our  Fanny,  so  what's  she  moping  about  ?" 

Mrs.  Prior  looked  at  him  so  solemnly  that  he  could 
feel  the  goose-flesh  creeping  over  his  arms. 

"Yotmg  man,"  she  said,  **if  there  is  one  thing  I  do 
pride  myself  on,  it  is  my  moral  coiurage,  that  sort  of 
courage  that  enables  a  person  to  tell  the  truth  in  spite  of 
the  world.  Poor,  dear  Prior  used  to  say  I  possessed  that 
vii*tue  to  an  almost  dangerous  degree." 

**  Poor,  dear  Prior's  head  was " 

Dick  stopped,  in  dismay.  How  could  he  finish  Ins 
flippant  sentence  with  that  basilisk  gaze  flxed  upon 
him? 

**  What  were  you  about  to  observe  ?"  Mrs.  Prior  asked, 
icily. 

**I  was  about  to  observe,"  says  Dick,  offering  an 
amendment,  "that  the  lamented  Mr.  Prior,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  was,  doubtless,  a  close  observer  of 
human  nature." 

**  You  are  right ;  he  was.  Mr.  Prior  was  my  husband. 
Your  sister's  husband  is  my  brother.  Perhaps  the  con- 
nection has  not  been  of  importance  enough  in  her  esti- 
mation to  be  mentioned." 

**  Nothing  but  forgetfulness  on  my  part,  my  dear 
madam.  Doubtless  Fanny  has  never  failed  to  do  you 
justice  on  all  occasions."  Dick  felt  self- convicted  of 
ambiguity. 

**  I  was  about  to  say,"  Mrs.  Prior  resumed,  majestically 
waiving  that  point,  **  that  I  believe  you  are  Mrs.  Wimple's 
only  living  relative." 

**  Yes,  'm,  I'm  all  that  Fan's  got  beside  Wimple.  Ma 
died  when  we  was  both  little  shavers,  and  pa,  weU,  poor 
pa  was  always  a  sort  of  say-nothing  fellow,  but  he  never 
was  the  same  man  after  Fan  left  us.  He  missed  his  song- 
bird, you  know.  The  sun  didn't  seem  to  shine  the  same 
on  the  old  farm  after  Wimple  took  her  from  us.  But 
Fan  wouldn't  look  at  any  of  the  farmer  boys  after  she'd 
lived  here  a  year.  So  pa  let  Wimple  take  her  without 
ever  giving  a  sign  of  how  hard  he  was  hit.  Pa's  gone, 
too,  now,  and  Fan  don't  come  to  the  old  farm,  regular  as 
she  used  to.  It  wouldn't  be  worth  while,  seeing  there's 
only  me  left.     I'm  only  Dick." 

**  Well,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  Mr.  Dick,  on  the  whole 
I  believe  I  am  glad  you  are  here.  Fanny  really  should 
be  talked  to  by  some  one  she  will  listen  to." 

**  Then  it  ain't  all  right  with  Fan  ?"  he  said,  more 
anxiously  stilL    '*  Fanny  never  was  one  of  the  obstreper- 


ous sort.  You  say  she  ought  to  be  talked  to  by  somebodj 
she'll  listen  to.  Why,  what's  wrong?"  Then,  with  a 
sudden  flush  of  shame  mounting  ^rom  his  cheeks  up  to 
the  broad  forehead  that  lay  white  and  smooth  under  Lis 
brown  hair,  Dick  said,  quickly,  "  But,  hold  on,  this  is 
beastly.  If  there's  anything  awry  in  my  sister's  heart  or 
home,  I  prefer  hearing  it  from  her,  and  I  will  not  hear  it 
from  anybody  else." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Prior,  rising  with  oflGsnded 
dignity.  "  That  there  is  something  wrong,  I  assert  posi- 
tively. Whether  your  sister  will  be  willing  to  make  a 
clear  statement,  remains  to  be  seen." 

With  this  cruelly  vague  statement,  Mrs.  Prior  swept 
from  the  room  by  one  door,  only  a  second  before  Mrs. 
Wimple  hastily  entered  by  another,  and  flew  rapturously 
into  her  brother's  arms. 

"You  precious  old  Dick!  I  knew  you  would  come 
when  I  wrote  that  I  wanted  you." 

Dick  stroked  her  cheek  fondly,  as  he  answered,  "Of 
course  you  did,  honey !  Hasn't  Dick  been  doing  just 
whatever  you  told  him  to  do,  ever  since  the  days  when 
you  used  to  harness  him  to  your  little  wagon  and  drive 
him  down  to  the  creek  for  a  load  of  pebbles?'* 

Fanny  laughed,  and  drew  him  with  her  to  a  sofa.  Her 
f&ce  was  aglow  with  happiness  at  Dick's  near  proximity. 
Dick,  so  big  and  tender  and  true  and  wise  !  She  was  so 
sure  that  he  could  and  would  straighten  out  the  snarl 
they  had  all  gotten  into,  that  she  could  afford  to  dally 
with  fond  memories. 

"  Oh,  those  dear,  happy  days  !  And  my  dear  little  old 
wagon  !  I  suppose  you've  made  kindling  wood  of  it  long 
ago,  haven't  you,  Dick  ?" 

Dick  looked  at  her  reproachfully. 

"Kindling  wood,  indeed  !  Now,  Fan,  as  if  you  didn't 
know  that  everything  you  ever  prized,  pa  and  me  placed 
above  gold  !" 

"  I Dick,  dear  !'*    Mrs.  Wimple  winced  at  his  bad 

grammar,  and  wondered  if  it  would  be  possible  for  Nellie 
Baymond  to  appreciate  his  true  nobility  combined  with 
his  perfect  physical  beauty,  in  spite  of  bad  grammar. 
Nellie  was  so  fastidious  about  men. 

"I  ?"  Dick  echoed,  a  trifle  puzzled. 

"  Yes  ;  pa  and  I.     Not  pa  and  me  !    Oh,  Dick  !" 

"Well,  I  know  better,  of  course,  Fan  ;  but  when  a  fel- 
low spends  his  life  raisin'  stock  and  cradlin' wheat,  gram- 
mar and  flue  shoes  don't  assume  their  proper  propor- 
tions, which  reminds  me " 

He  stooped  and  carefully  adjusted  the  rug  under  his 
feet. 

"Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?"  Mrs.  Wimple 
asked,  following  his  actions  with  surprised  eyes. 

Dick  laughed,  explosively,  then  said  : 

"Oh,  nothing  worth  mentioning.  There  was  an  old 
party  in  here  who  tried  to  winnow  me  out,  only  her  ma- 
chine wasn't  quite  big  enough.  Now,  song-biid,  I  think 
Dick  has  found  the  cat  in  the  meal-tub !" 

"Found  what,  Dick  ?" 

"Well,  I  can  account  for  the  milk  in  the  cocoannt" 

"Can  do  what,  Dick  ?" 

She  was  determined  not  to  understand  him  until  he 
put  it  in  purer  English. 

"  Oh,  hang  it  all,  I  perceive  where  the  hitch  is." 

"lam  still  in  the  dark." 

"Didn't  you  write  me  you  were  in  a  peck  of  trouble. 
Fan  ?" 

"Yes,  I  did  ;  and,  oh,  Dick " 

"  Well,  little  sis,  all  I've  got  to  say  is  that  you  drew  it 
mildly.  I  should  call  it  a  bushel,  or  the  very  largest  de- 
nomination known  to  dry  measure. "         %^j 
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Mrs.  Wimple  looked  at  him  in  alarm. 
**  Why,  what  do  you  know  about  my  trouble,  Dick  ?" 
"  Chronic  case  of  sister-in-law,  hey,  honey  ?" 
Fanny  laughed  so  merrily  and  naturally  at  this  that 
Dick's  worst  fears  were  relieved,  and  he  rubbed   his 
hands  gleefully. 

**  That's  good  !  You've  got  a  new  pucker  in  the  comers 
of  your  mouth,  pet.  I  was  afraid  it  might  be  an  anti- 
laugh  pucker.  You  know  poor  pa  used  to  say  he'd  rather 
hear  you  laugh  than  Jenny  Lind  sing.  I  was  afraid 
you'd  forgotten  how." 

Then  it  came  over  Mrs.  Wimple,  with  a  rush,  that  she 
was  sitting  ihece  laughing  and  chatting  with  Dick  about 
trivial  matters,  while  Horace,  the  dearest  object  in  life  to 
her,  was  in  peril,  bow  great  or  how  imminent  she  did 
not  know.  He  would  be  arriving  home  to  dinner  pre- 
sently, and  Dick  must  know  all  about  it  before  he  came. 
There  would  be  no  opportunity  for  conference  afterward. 
The  nervous  strain  she  had  been  under  all  day  ;  the 
tense  anxiety  concerning  the  manner  of  statement  she 
must  make  to  Dick  to  secure  her  end ;  all  coming  upon 
her  at  the  moment  when  Dick  had  made  allusion  to  the 
tender,  love-begirt  days  of  her  girlhood,  was  too  much  for 
her  overstrained  nerves,  and  from  musical  laughter  she 
passed  first  into  gusty  sobs,  then  into  a  torrent  of  tears 
that  Dick  was  powerless  to  quench,  and  before  which  he 
sat  bewildered,  distressed  and  yearning  to  pick  her  up  in 
his  great  strong  arms  and  to  carry  her  away  from  all  this 
glitter  and  luxury  back  to  the  dear  old  farm  where  he 
now  lived  alone  among  the  memories  of  the  loved  and 
departed. 

CHAPTER  VnL 

▲   BTOBMT   INTIBVIBW. 

Instead,  he  got  up  and  walked  over  to  the  great  bay- 
window,  where  was  a  profusion  of  tropical  plants  in  pots, 
and  stood  there  ruthlessly  prodding  holes  into  a  big 
banana-leaf  with  his  long  forefinger. 

If  this  was  any  trouble  between  Fanny  and  her  hus- 
band, how  powerless  he  was  to  advise  or  to  remedy  ! 
He  never  would  interfere.  Fan  might  beg  him  on  her 
knees. 

While  shew^as  wondering  wofully  how  she  could  help 
Horace  without  betraying  him. 

"Dick  I"  she  called  to  him,  plaintively. 

He  was  back  by  her  side  in  a  moment. 

"Well,  dearie." 

"  Oh,  brother,  you  must  help  me  !  I  have  no  one  on 
earth  to  call  on  but  you." 

"  To  do  what,  my  darling  ?  Do  be  a  little  less  ob- 
scure." 

Poor  Fanny,  how  could  she  help  being  obscure  when 
she  dare  not  tell  him  the  truth  in  its  entirety  ?  She  must 
make  a  demand  for  money  without  letting  Dick  know  that 
ruin  and  disgrace  hung  over  her  husband.  There  was  no 
use  compromising. 

"Dick,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "I  want  some  money." 

He  smiled  broadly  in  his  great  relief,  and  thrust  his 
hand  promptly  into  the  capacious  pocket  of  his  trousers. 

"Why,  bless  my  soul,  darling,  is  that  all  ?  Five,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty— name  your  figures.  Fan,  or  help  yourself, 
rather." 

He  extended  a  bulky  pocket-book  toward  her. 

She  put  out  her  hand,  repellently. 

"  Put  back  your  pocket-book,  Dick  ;  I  want  thousands. 
I  want,  oh,  Dick,  I  don't  know  how  much  I  do  want,  it's 
so  much  I" 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  trembling  hands,  and 


fell  to  sobbing  violently.     Dick  took  her  hands  down 
and  looked  sternly  in  her  face,  as  he  asked : 

"  Fanny,  what  does  this  mean  ?  It  begins  to  have  an 
ugly  look  1  Tell  me,  child,  and,  whatever  it  may  be, 
don't  be  afraid  to  tell  Dick  the  truth  !  Dick,  who  has 
been  standing  between  you  and  trouble  all  your  life! 
When  I  thought  you  had  gotten  into  a  little  tangle  over 
a  bonnet-bill,  or  an  unpaid  dressmaker,  I  was  glad 
enough  to  think  I  could  help  you  out,  for  I  know  women 
sometimes  feel  foolish  about  owning  up  such  things  to 
their  husbands ;  but  when  you  come  to  talk  of  thousands, 
and  say,  with  a  white,  8<»red  lace — ^your  face  is  white 
and  scared,  Fanny ^that  you  don't  know  how  much  yoa 
want,  it  looks  ugly.  Fan,  monstrous  ugly  I  What  am  I  to 
think,  little  sister  ?  what  can  I  think  ?" 

She  was  looking  at  him  now  with  stony  composure. 
She  had  herself,  finally,  well  in  hand. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  to  think,  Dick,  only  I 
must  have  the  money  !  I  must  have  it— not  less  than  si:^ 
thousand  dollars  I  Do  you  understand,  Dick,  must  have 
it ;  even  if  you  have  to  sell  the  old  &rm  to  raise  it  for 
me?" 

He  seized  her  hands  in  both  his,  and  searched  for  the 
truth  in  her  eyes  with  all  the  agony  of  his  honest  sonl 
showing  in  his  own : 

"Must  have  it,  Fanny  ?" 

"Must  have  it,"  she  answered,  resolutely;  but  her 
eyes  dropped  before  his  steadfast  gaze. 

He  flung  her  hands  from  him  with  an  angry  gesture, 
and  yet  his  words  were  pleading. 

"  Child,  what  have  you  done  ?  Fat^ny,  my  pure,  sweet 
sister,  what  have  you  been  doing  that  you  dure  not  go 
to  your  husband  with  this  strange  demand  ?  He  is 
wesdthy  and— he  is  good  to  you,  is  he  not.  Fan  ?" 

"As  good  as  an  angel." 

"  And  you  love  him  ?" 

"Better  than  I  do  niyself.  Oh  I  my  husband,"  she 
moaned,  bitterly  to  herself ;  "  does  not  the  bitter  humili- 
ation of  this  moment  prove  it  ?" 

"  And  yet  you  dare  not  go  to  him  with  this  trouble  ?" 

"Dare  not!  Cannot  I  Will  not  I  Dick,  you  must 
sell  my  interest  in  the  farm  at  once,  brother,  and  bring 
me  the  money." 

"  Sell  the  farm,  Fanny,  or  even  one  acre  of  it  ?  Sell 
the  old  home,  where  you  and  I  were  born  ;  where  father 
and  mother  and  their  fathers  all  lie  buried  ?  Sell  the 
old  home,  where  you  queened  it  right  royally  over  old 
and  young  when  you  were  a  happy  country  girl  your- 
self ?  Sell  the  old  farm,  that  is  as  dear  to  me  as  this 
strong  right  arm,  that  has  helped  to  till  the  soil,  boy 
and  man,  for  thirty  peaceful  years  ?  Sell  the  old  farm, 
where,  even  now,  in  the  lonely  evening-times,  when  I 
sit  on  the  old  stoop  in  the  big,  hide-bottomed  chair  that 
father  used  to  sit  in,  I  can  look  out  on  the  little  burying- 
ground  under  the  weeping-willows,  and  see  the  white 
headstones  that  mark  their  resting-place  standing  side 
by  side  ?  And  I've  planted  two  rose  trees  there  with  my 
own  hands,  Fanny,  since  fMier  died,  and  I  said  in  my 
heart  some  of  these  days  they'll  lay  me  to  rest  under  one 
of  them,  and  sister  Fanny  under  the  other.  The  thought 
nor  the  act  didn't  come  of  gloom,  dear,  and  I  asked  Goil 
to  let  me  go  first,  only  I  just  took  it  for  granted  that 
we'd  all  lie  there  together  some  of  these  days.  It  did 
seem  to  me,  you  know,  as  if  there  wasn't  any  other  place 
we  could  rest  in.  They  are  white  roses.  Fan,  and  they 
are  growing  beautifully,  darling.  I  pruned  them  only 
last  week.  Sell  the  fann  !  You're  asking  me  to  tnde  in 
my  heart's  blood,  girl,  and  in  father's  and  mothers 
ashes.     I'll  ui  ver  do  it — no,  never  !"         ^^ 
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*' Not  even  to  save-^me — ^from^-diflgraoe,  Di(±^" 

The  words  came  from  her  lips  in  gasps. 

'*  Disgrace  1  Disgrace,  sister  I  Save  jou  from  dis- 
grace T 

"Save  me." 

"Disgrace  and  Martin  were  never  coupled  before," 
he  said,  with  bitter  emphasis. 

He  walked  away  from  her  once  more. 

''You  will  get  me  the  money  ?  Oh  !  brother,  say  that 
you  will  1" 

.    He  faced  toward  her,  but  stood  coldly  aloof  with  arms 
folded. 

"When  you  tell  me  the  whole  truth  I  will  consider  it. 
I  know  this  plao«  has  many  and  fearful  temptations.  I 
know  that  women  do  strange  and  bold  things  in  the 
giddy  circles  of  &shionab]e  life  here.  I've  even  heard  of 
their  gambling  in  Wall  Street,  just  like  the  men  who  go 
mad  or  turn  fool  as  soon  as  they  breathe  its  foul,  tainted 
air.  Is  that  your  trouble,  Fanny  ?  Will  you  not  tell 
your  brother  ?  Have  you  used  money  that  your  hus- , 
band  gave  you  for  other  purposes  in  such  a  mad,  wild 
way  ?    My  poor  child,  are  you  so  far  gone  ?" 

Fanny's  head  dropped  upon  her  breast.  He  took  her 
stubborn  silence  for  assent.  Then  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  in  his  most  unrelenting  tones  he  said, 
taking  up  his  hat  as  he  spoke : 

"  Then  you  have  lost  your  brother  I  I  will  see  you 
through  this  trouble,  after  which  you  and  I  lose  sight  of 
each  other  for  ever." 

He  stood  for  a  moment  with  his  hand  on  the  door- 
handle to  give  her  yet  another  moment  for  reflection  and 
confession.  It  was  a  long  moment  of  agony  to  them 
both.  No  words  came  from  her  tightly  compi^essed  lips. 
She  would  not  even  look  at  him.  He  heaved  a  sigh  that 
smote  upon  her  heart  sorely,  then  turned  and  walked 
slowly  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the  house.  Very 
slowly  !  He  hoped  yet  he  might  hear  her  <3all  him 
back ;  but  she  did  not.  She  heard  the  heavy  front  door 
swing  behind  him,  and  knew  that  Dick  would  be  as 
good  as  his  word.  He  would  bring  her  the  money,  but 
he  would  never  forgive  her  I 

"I  have  saved  my  husband  but  lost  my  brother,"  she 
moaned,  rocking  to  and  fro  in  her  misery  and  her  help- 
lessness. Then  she  lay  back  upon  the  sofa,  so  cold  and 
white  and  still  that  she  might  have  passed  for  ever  from 
this  troublesome  world  for  all  outward  sign  of  vitality. 
How  long  she  had  lain  there  thus  motionless  she  did  not 
know.  When  she  roused  herself  the  gas  in  the  libi*ary, 
which  opened  into  the  back  drawing-room  where  she  and 
Dick  had  held  their  stormy  interview,  was  burning 
brightly.  Her  own  room  lay  in  the  gloom  of  gathering 
nightfall  In  the  miiTor  opposite  the  sofa  where  she 
sat,  she  saw  her  husband  bending  over  an  open  desk. 
He  was  throwing  the  papers  about  recklessly.  His  face 
was  pale,  and  his  whole  manner  betokened  intense  ex- 
citement She  got  up  and  went  toward  him  eagerly. 
He  started  when  ho  saw  her  gliding  through  the  folding- 
doors,  but  soon  regained  his  composure. 

"  You  here  ?"  he  said,  coldly,  and  turned  back  to  the 
desk.  Whenever  before  had  Horace  failed  of  giving  her 
a  kiss  in  greetiiifg  ? 

"You  are  home  early  to  dinner,"  she  said,  grown  sud- 
denly timorous  under  this  harshness.  "Shall  I  hurry 
Thomas  ?" 

"  Thanks,  no  ;  Sister  Eliza  has  attended  to  my  wants. 
I  came  up  from  my  office  simply  to  search  for  some  very 
important  papers  that  have  disappeared  most*  mysteri- 
ously.   I  shall  not  be  here  long  enough  for  dinner." 

"  The  discovery  of  your  papers  in  my  desk  would  be 


almost  as  mysterious  as  their  disappearance  from  yours," 
said  his  wife,  trying  to  smile  over  liie  chaotic  disorder  he 
had  produced  among  her  papers. 

But  there  was  no  answering  smile  in  his  feuse.  Instead, 
it  was  black  with  gloom.  Coming  near  enough  to  him 
to  lay  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  Fanny  said,  tenderly : 

"Husband  I  you  are  in  trouble.  Is  it  right  to  shut 
me  out  of  it  ?    Am  I  not  entitled  to  share  it  ?" 

"Who  says  I  am  in  trouble?"  he  asked,  almost 
savagely  ;  "  who  dares  say  that  I  am  ?" 

He  was  looking  at  her  now  harshly  and  coldly. 

"Your  face  says  that  you  are.  My  heart  dares  tell 
me  that  you  are.  Horace,  cannot  you  trust  your  wife  ? 
Are  you  afraid  of  a  *  butterfly '?  My  own,  she  oould  not 
harm  you,  and  she  would  not  fly  away  from  you. "  He 
turned  and  continued  recklessly  scattering  the  papers 
about  in  the  desk.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  im- 
patiently. "Horace^  that  is  my  desk.  How  could  your 
papers  possibly  get  there  ?" 

"I  scarcely  know  myself,"  he  said,  looking  her  in  the 
face  for  a  fleet  second ;  "but  treachery  may  lurk  in  a 
woman's  cabinet  as  well  as  in  her  heart" 

"Treachery!" 

She  repeated  the  word  after  him  mechanically. 

"Yes,  treachery  I  Child,  child,  to  think  that  the  last 
arrow  left  for  me  in  misfortune's  quiver  should  be 
dipped  in  the  poison  of  deceit,  and  sped  by  your  be- 
loved hand  1  I  am  sorry  you  came  in  here.  I  wanted 
time  to  think.     I  did  not  want  to  see  you  just  yet" 

"  Horace  I  Horace  I  don't  look  at  me  in  that  way  I 
Tell  me  what  you  mean,  my  husband.  Time  to  think 
of  what  ?" 

But  he  was  already  out  of  the  room.  Gone  from  her, 
not  slowly  and  reluctantly,  as  Dick  had  gone  only  an 
hour  or  two  before,  but  with  the  fierce  rapidity  of  a  man 
pursued  by  some  thought  that  drove  him  forward  in 
spite  of  himself.  And  for  the  first  time  in  all  their  mar- 
ried life  he  was  deaf  to  her  voiee  as  she  pleaded  with  him 
to  come  back  and  not  to  leave  her  in  anger ! 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

▲  CBISXS. 

She  busied  herself  mechanically  with  the  disordered 
papers  in  her  desk,  too  much  bewildered  and  stunned 
by  this  new  phase  of  trouble  to  feel  any  acute  sense  of 
injury  or  personal  resentment 

Horace's  great  trouble,  whatever  it  might  1)e,  had 
obliterated  for  a  little  while  all  sense  of  reason.  Only 
for  a  little  while,  she  said  to  herself,  smiling  sadly  as 
she  thought  of  the  relief  that  was  to  come  to  him 
through  Dick.  He  will  take  back  all  the  strange  and 
unjust  things  he  said  to  me  when  his  affairs  are  all 
straightened  out  Poor  dear,  he  has  spoiled  me  so  with 
his  goodness  that  his  first  harsh  word  stings  like  a 
poisoned  arrow." 

Her  eyes  filled  with  sudden,  blinding  tears,  and  she 
turned  the  key  in  the  desk,  resolved  to  defer  the  task  of 
arranging  it  until  to-morrow. 

She  listened  with  acutest  anxiety  for  her  husband's  re* 
turn  at  the  usual  hour  that  afternoon  ;  but  he  did  nov 
come.  Dinner  was  announced,  but  still  no  Horace. 
She  sat  down  to  table  Tvith  no  more  congenial  compant- 
than  Mrs.  Prior,  who  always  assumed  her  most  judicud 
aspect  when  she  aud  Fanny  were  left  tSte-a-t^te,  It  was 
as  if  she  felt  specially  called  on  then  to  guard  against 
any  outbreak  of  frivolity  or  silliness  thiM^  might  jbe  im- 
minent digitized  by  LjOO^ IC      ^ 

Nourishing  in  her  own  unforgiving  soul  a  deathless 
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gmdge  against  the  beantifnl  girl  who  had  won  her 
brother's  heart,  and  been  installed  mistress  in  the  hoose 
where  by  right  of  priority  she  was  entitled  to  the  Jrst 
place,  she  left  nothing  nndone  to  place  her  narrow  and 
unreasonable  prejudices  conspicnonsly  before  her  yiotim, 
and  no  amount  of  gentle  consideration  or  patient  en- 
dnrance  on  Fanny's  part  seemed  to  effect  a  change. 

''Mr.  Wimple  will  not  be  home  to  dinner,"  she  said, 
cautiously,  with  an  air  of  giving  her  sister-in-law  inform- 
ation, though  there  was  always  with  her  a  rankling 
consciousness  that  she  could  never  tell  Sister  Eliza  any- 
thing about  the  household  affairs  not  previously  known 
by  her. 

"I  am  aware  of  it,"  says  Mrs.  Prior,  taking  her  first 
mouthful  of  soup  with  audible  haste. 

She  never  encouraged  conversation  on  Fanny's  part. 
She  herself  was  not  one  of  the  sort  of  women  who  could 
not  exist  half  an  hour  without  talking. 

"I  am  afraid,"  Mrs.  Wimple  ventured  again,  taking 
advantage  of  the  butler's  temporary  absence  from  the' 
room,  **  that  Horace  is  in  serious  trouble  of  some  sort" 

After  all,  she  reasoned  within  her  perplexed  soul,  this 
hard,  cold  woman  was  Horace's  sister,  and  a  great  deal 
older  than  herself.  If  they  might  only  discuss  his 
trouble  amicably  together  she  might  extract  a  crumb 
of  comfort  out  of  it. 

''I  am  aware  of  that  also,"  says  Mrs.  Prior,  using  her 
napkin  with  the  spiteful  energy  that  characterized  all 
her  actions. 

•*  Has  he  talked  to  you  about  it,  Sister  Eliza  ?" 

"  •  It '!    What  it  ?"  Mi-s.  Prior  asks,  tartly. 

"His  trouble." 

"Poor  fellow,  no.  If  he  were  to  begin  he  would 
scarcely  know  where  to  stop. " 

"I'm  sure  it's  only  lately  he  has  given  any  evidence 
of  gloom  or  distress  of  any  sort" 

"  Perhaps  it  is  only  lately  you  have  taken  any  notice 
of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Prior,  in  her  most  cutting  manner. 

"I  noticed  as  soon  as  I  saw  Horace  that  he  was  a 
changed  man." 

"A  changed  man  !" 

Fanny  looked  at  her  in  alarm. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Nothing  1" 

Mrs.  Prior's  teeth  closed  on  the  word  like  a  steel  trap. 

"But,  Sister  Eliza,  I  insist  upon  your  being  less 
vague." 

"Oh  I  well,  if  you  insist  I  suppose  I  must.  But  far 
be  it  from  me  either  to  act  the  spy  or  the  traitor  in 
my  own  brother's  house — the  house  where  I  was  bom, 
and  lived  peacefully  and  happily  until  poor  dear  Prior 
persuaded  me  to  leave  it" 

"Spy!    Traitor!" 

Fanny  picked  these  two  words  out  of  this  rambling 
sentence  and  repeated  them  with  a  questioning  air. 

"I  did  say  'spy  *  and  'traitor,'"  said  Mrs.  Prior,  fix- 
ing her  cold  gray  eyes  relentlessly  on  the  sweet  pole 
face  opposite  her  ;  "but  I  must  confess  they  were 
rather  harsh  words  to  use  when  a  body  feels  impelled 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  to  a  body's  only 
brother  for  his  own  peace  of  mind's  sake.  I  hope  I  will 
always  find  the  moral  courage  to  do  that,  Fanny." 

"  To  do  what,  Sister  Eliza  ?"  Mrs.  Wimple  put  «i 
hand  up  to  her  head  with  a  gesture  of  bewilderment. 
The  day  had  been  almost  too  full  of  agitation  for  her. 
What  was  this  hard-faced,  hard-eyed,  hard-voiced  woman 
driving  at  ?     "  What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"Nothing,"  Sister  Eliza  said  again,  explosively,  and 
the  appearance  of   the  dessert  closed  the  discussion. 


Nor  did  Fanny  care  to  resume  it  after  their  return  to 
the  drawing-room.  She  would  gladly  have  taken  refuge 
in  her  private  apartments,  and  there,  secure  from  intra- 
sion,  have  cried  herself  into  a  more  serene  frame  of 
mind.  But  Horace  should  not  come  back  and  find 
Sister  Eliza  alone  waiting  to  welcome  him  1  He  should 
not  think  she  had  gone  sulking  off  to  bed  becanse  of  a 
few  ugly  words  that  had  all  come  from  a  miBunderstand- 
ing.  Of  course  she  might  look  for  him  now  at  any 
moment  In  all  their  married  life  he  had  nevor  been 
away  from  her,  unless  out  of  the  cily,  for  a  whoie  even- 
ing. She  wondefed,  with  a.  litt^  inward  thrill  of 
triumph,  how  many  New  York  wives  could  say  so  mnoh. 
So  while  Mrs.  Prior  settled  down  to  her  inevitaUe 
crochet-work,  Fanny  hovered  restlessly  about  the  room, 
now  taking  up  a  book,  only  to  turn  over  the  leaves  and 
close  it  again  ;  now  studying  the  figures  on  the  tall  em- 
broidered screen  with  an  absorption  of  interest  they  bad 
never  excited  when  the  charm  of  novelty  was  theirs, 
finally  settling  down  to  the  piano,  where  she  played  on 
and  on  and  on,  now  dreamily  and  softly,  now  passion- 
ately and  brilliantly,  now  merrily  and  daintily. 

"Upon  my  word,  Fanny  Wimple,  you  are  certainly 
the  most  heartless  woman  a  man  ever  intrusted  his 
life  to." 

These  cruel  words  came  to  her  whUe  her  fingers  were 
dallying  with  a  soft,  slow  adagio,  while  her  heart  was 
aching  with  its  load  of  anxiety  for  Horace,  and  her  ears 
were  eagerly  strained  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  his  dear 
footfall  in  the  halL 

It  was  just  barely  possible  that  Sister  Eliza  might  be 
indulging  in  a  pithless  jest  1  She  revolved  toward  her  on 
the  piano-stool,  and,  with  her  white  hands  folded  pwii- 
tentially  before  her,  said,  with  well -assumed  indiff^ 
ence  : 

"What  is  the  indictment  now,  sister  mine?" 

"Oh !  it's  not  for  me  to  enter  indictments;  all  Fve 
got  to  say,  however,  is,  that  if  I  had  nearly  run  a  man 
crazy,  I'd  think  I'd  done  enough  for  one  day  without 
running  the  risk  of  having  him  come  home  worn  out 
and  worried  to  find  me  playing  jigs  on  the  piano.** 

Mrs.  Wimple  stared  at  her  in  speechless  surprise  whfle 
these  meaningless  words  fell  from  her  thin  lips  like  cold, 
hard  hailstones  ;  nor  did  she  move  while  Mrs.  Prior, 
whose  hour  for  retiring  was  irrevocably  fixed  for  ten 
o'clock,  got  up,  and,  with  a  curt  good-nig^t,  left  the 
room. 

Then  Fanny  got  up  and  softly  closed  the  piaoo.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  Sister  Eliza  was  right  Maybe  Hoiaoe  had 
come  in,  and,  hearing  the  piano,  had  gone  on  to  his  own 
rooms  in  offense.  And  yet  he  had  so  often  said  be  loved 
to  find  her  playing,  it  seemed  to  ward  off  lon^iaess. 
She  ran  across  the  hall  to  their  chamber.  No,  he  was 
not  in.  She  came  back  to  the  drawing-room,  reeolved  to 
stay  there  all  night,  if  need  be.  He  could  not  be  much 
longer  now.  How  still  and  lonely  the  room  lool»d. 
How  loudly  the  clock  ticked.  She  wondered  what  wives 
did  whose  husbands  went  to  dubs  and  such  awfal 
places.  What  a  spoiled  creature  she  was  that  she  ooold 
not  endure  one  evening  of  loneliness.  With  herliands 
tightly  folded  over  her  breast  she  paced  resUessly  to  and 
fro,  catching  glimpses  of  her  own  face,  so  white  and 
serious  that  it  looked  unfamiliar  to  her  as  she  passed  and 
repassed  the  many  mirrors  in  the  big  room.  It  was  with 
a  sense  of  absolute  physical  exhaustion  that  she  finally 
dropped  into  a  large  easy  chair,  and,  laying  her  tired 
head  upon  its  upholstered  back,  closed  her  Veaiy  eyea, 
resolutely  determined  to  remain  very  wide , awake  untfl 
Horace  should  come  home,  *^ 
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Against  tbe  crimson  plnsh  of  the  chftir  her  soft  ^hite 
cheek  looked  almost  infantile  with  the  flnsh  that  came  to 
it  as  refreshing  slnmber  soon  OTertook  her.  Folded 
peacefnllj  on  her   lap,  her   little   jeweled   hands  lay 


had  struck  eleven.  He  had  entered  the  honse  softly. 
Of  oonrse  the  women  were  in  bed  hours  before  ?  Whose 
carelessness  had  left  the  gas  turned  up  in  the  drawing- 
room  ?    To  remedy  this  neglect   on  Andrew's  part  he 
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crossed  upon  each  other.  Her  waving  yellow  hair,  that 
ehe  always  kept  so  daintily  arranged,  had  blown  about 
at)  it  listed  during  this  wearisome  evening,  and  now 
curled  about  her  forehead  in  charming  recklessness.  It 
was  upon  this  pretty  picture  of  unconscious  beauty  that 
Borace  Wimple  finally  stole,  a  little  while  after  the  clock 


entered  the  drawing-room,  and  there  discovered  Fanny. 
Fanny,  peacefully  sleeping,  happily  oblivious  of  all  the 
torture  and  injustice  that  had  been  her  portion  that  day. 
His  heart  yearned  over  her  !  His  first  impulse  was  to 
gather  her  up  in  his  arms  and  bear  her,  still  unconscious, 
to  their  room.     He  bent  over  her  with  this  half-formed 
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reeolye,  when  there  came  to  him  with  biting  emphasis  the 
snemory  of  words  that  his  sister  had  spoken  to  him  that 
mornings-words  that  had  stunned  him  like  so  many 
blows.  And  harsh  and  oold  though  Eliza  might  be,  he 
had  never  known  her  deviate  from  the  truth. 

''I  tell  you,  Horace,  I  heard  her  with  my  own  ears 
tell  her  brother  that  she  must  have  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, even  if  he  had  to  sell  the  farm  to  nuse  it  for  her. 
'  And  I  heard  him  tell  her  with  my  own  ears  that  he  would 
never  have  anything  more  to  do  with  her.  I  heard  him 
use  the  words  '  Wall  Street  *  and  '  gambling.'  I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  tell  you  these  things,  and  it  is  for  you  to 
act  upon  them  as  you  please.  My  own  conviction  is 
that  things  are  radically  wrong." 

That  was  all,  but  it  had  been  enough  to  send  him  away 
from  his  young  wife  with  his  heart  full  of  burning  indig- 
nation at  her  duplicity.  He  had  purposely  staid  away, 
trying  to  form  some  plan  of  action  toward  her.  He  had 
formed  one,  and  had  come  home  resolutely  bent  on  act- 
ing upon  it.  Was  he  to  be  disarmed  and  foiled  of  his  in- 
tention to  wring  the  truth  from  her,  simply  because  he 
found  her  looking  as  lovely  and  innocent  as  an  angel 
freshly  strayed  from  heaven  in  her  sleeping  helplessness  ? 
Their  lips  should  never  meet  in  caress  again,  until  the 
truth  was  all  told. 

He  stepped  backward  from  her  chair  and  folded  his 
arms.  An  audible  groan  escaped  him.  The  sound  broke 
the  spell  of  slumber  that  held  his  wife  but  lightly.  She 
opened  her  eyes  to  face  him,  as  he  looked  sternly  down 
upon  her. 

*'  Horace  I  Horace,  don't  look  at  me  in  that  way  I 
Tell  me  what  it  all  meauH,  my  husband !"  Her  hands 
were  stretched  out  to  him  imploringly,  but  he  would  not 
touch  them.  Instead,  he  spoke  in  a  coldly  deliberate 
way,  that  showed  better  than  volumes  of  reproach  how 
deeply  the  iron  had  entered  his  soul. 

**I  am  many  years  your  senior,  Fanny.  In  fact,  when 
I  went  down  to  the  old  farm  to  ask  your  father  for  his 
child,  that  was  his  only  objection  to  our  marriage.  I  was 
too  old.  But  love  knows  no  calendar.  Ton  laughed  his 
objections  to  scorn.  I  believe  you  did  love  me  then, 
Fanny." 

"  Then  ?  Not  one  tenth  as  dearly  as  I  do  at  this  mo- 
ment, my  husband,  my  poor,  unhappy  husband,  when 
you  need  me  most  I" 

She  made  an  impulsive  movement  forward.  He  waved 
her  back,  sternly. 

'*  Stand  back,  if  you  please.  I  am  coming  presently  to 
some  questions.  If  you  can  answer  them  satisfactorily, 
then  all  will  be  well  with  us." 

She  answered  him  with  a  coldness  begotten  of  his  own. 
She  stood  before  him  with  crest  erect  and  eyes  looking 
fearlessly  into  his. 

•*  GK)  on.     I  am  ready  for  the  inquisition.** 

'*From  the  hour  of  our  marriage  up  to  the  present 
most  miserable  one  have  I  failed  in  every  effort  to  make 
you  happy  ?"  he  asked. 

"Not  once." 

**  Have  I  stinted  you  in  expenditure  ?" 

•*  Never." 

**  Or  curtailed  your  liberty  ?" 

"Never." 

**0r  given  you  any  excuse  for  treachery  and  deceit  ?" 

"Who  dares  couple  such  words  with  my  name  ?" 

"Your  most  unhappy  husband  does." 

"  Oh,  Horace,  Horace  !  there  is  some  hideous  mistake 
here  !"  she  cried,  in  her  agony. 

"  God  grant  you  may  be  able  to  prove  it  so,  Fanny. 
Was  your  brother  Richanj^^re  this  mornirg  V" 


Suspecting  what  was  coming,  she  flushed  to  the  tem- 
ples and  gave  other  unmistakable  signs  of  agitation,  but 
answered,  firmly  : 

"Yes." 

"And  is  gone  again?" 

"  Yes  ;  gone  again." 

"  Did.  he  leave  you  in  wrath  ?" 

"  I  see  I  have  been  the  object  of  espionage.  Yes ;  he 
left  me  in  wrath.     Sister  Eliza  reports  accuratdy." 

"  I  had  hoped  my  wife  would  have  been  aUe  to  pnt 
her  to  confusion.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  tell  your 
brother  that  you  must  have  money — thousands — even  if 
he  had  to  sell  the  old  farm  ?" 

"  I  told  him  so,"  she  answered,  defiantly. 

"  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  refuse  to  tell  him  what  70U 
wanted  with  that  money  ?" 

"I  refused  to  teU  him." 

"  I,  your  husband,  demand  to  know." 

"I  cannot  teU  you." 

The  words  fell  from  her  lips  slowly  and  distinod^r. 
Each  separate  syllable  found  in  her  tortured  soul  ta 
echo  in  Richard  Steinray's  threat:  "The  moment  you 
permit  your  husband  to  know  of  our  previous  acquaint- 
ance, that  moment  you  consign  him  to  public  disgrace  !'* 
She  must  free  Horace  first,  and  then  defy  the  man  who 
held  him  in  such  an  iron  grip.  Let  him  think  what  he 
would  meantime. 

Her  husband  came  a  step  closer  to  her.  His  voice  was 
hoarse  with  suppressed  passion. 

"  Cannot !  Beware  how  you  persist  There  are  some 
things  no  man  will  submit  to.  What  folly  have  you 
been  guilty  of  ?  To  what  base  use  have  you  put  your 
large  liberty  ?  I,  your  husband,  demand  to  know." 
She  stood  dumbly  before  him,  her  hands  clasped  to- 
gether, her  fair  head  drooping  like  a  flower  on  a  broken 
stem.  He  seized  her  soft  hands  roughly.  His  voice  was 
husky  with  rage.  "  Once  more  I  ask  you,  what  did  yon 
want  with  that  money  ?  Speak  !"  She  remained  mute. 
He  hurled  her  hands  from  him  with  a  despairing  ges- 
ture. He  pointed  to  the  clock,  which  was  on  the  stroke 
of  twelve.  "  Hear,  then,  my  final  decision  i  Before  those 
hands  shall  meet  again  for  the  stroke  of  midnight " — ^he 
pansed  with  outstretched  arm  while  the  hammer  struck 
off  the  hour  of  midnight  with  solemn  deliberation — "  full 
and  unreserved  confession  —  or — final  and  irreparable 
separation."    She  sank  to  her  knees  with  a  moan. 

"  Horace,  take  back  your  words.  Trust  mo  yet  a  little 
while.     Trust  me,  oh  !  my  husband." 

"Trust  you  I  Trust  you  with  the  shadow  of  a  black 
secret  standing  between  you  and  me,  blotting  out  the 
very  sunshine  &om  the  heavens  I  Believe  in  you  !  Never 
again  I" 

Stretching  her  arms  outward  and  upward  to  him  as 
she  knelt  there  before  him,  so  conscious  of  her  own 
integrity  that  there  was  no  sense  of  humiliation  possible, 
she  said,  with  ineffable  sweetness  in  face  and  voice : 

"Yet  a  little  while  and  all  will  be  well.  Believe 
that  much  at  least." 

But  he  was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  was  entitled  to 
her  confidence.  He  must  have  it,  or  they  must  place 
insuperable  barriers  between  the  old  lovelit  days  and  the 
new  mystery-beclouded  life. 

"  Make  now  your  choice  1  Confession  and  full  pardon. 
Persistence  and  separation." 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  turned  from  him  without  an- 
other word.  She  traversed  the  long  drawing-room  with 
faltering  steps.  The  agony  of  the  moment  was  almost 
too  great  to  be  borne.  She  turned  upon  th^  threshold 
and  cast  a  despairing  look  back  at  hinOQlC 
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"  You  gave  ready  credence  to  your  sister's  accusation 
against  me,  Horace,  cannot  you  not  give  as  ready  a  cre- 
dence to  my  simple  assurance  that  all  will  yet  be  welL" 

"  It  can  never  be  well  with  us  again  unless,  before  this 
hour  returns  you  have  cleared  up  the  mystery/' 

''I  cannot  do  it  so  soon,  Horace." 

"  Then,  by  Heaven,  we  are  wasting  words.  You  know 
my  decision.  I  shall  not  swerve  from  it  if  Hfe  itself 
should  be  at  stake.'' 

"Perhaps  something  more  precious  than  life  is  at 
stake,"  she  said,  slowly. 

"Something  more  precious  than  life  is  at  stake,"  he 
answered,  bitterly  ;  "my  honor.  I  shall  protect  that,  at 
any  rate." 

"  Without  my  help,  husband  ?  Oh  I  can  we  two  fall 
asunder  this  way,  Horace." 

"We  two  have  fallen  asunder,"  he  said.  Then,  turn- 
ing from  her,  he  disappeared  within  the  library,  and  she 
heard  him  turn  the  key  on  the  other  side. 

He  had  locked  himself  in  against  her  !  Locked  her 
out  of  his  sight,  out  of  his  heart  1  Left  her  desolate. 
With  a  sob  that  was  almost  a  shriek  she  fled  through  the 
cold,  dark  halls  to  the  refuge  of  her  own  chamber. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MIDNIGHT. 

"  Befobb  those  hands  shall  meet  again  for  the  stroke 
of  midnight,  full  and  unreserved  confession,  or  final  and 
irreparable  separation !" 

Those  monstrous  words  of  her  husband's  ;  words  that 
had  fallen  from  his  lips  with  cruel  and  distinct  slowness  ; 
words  that  had  been  emphasized  by  the  solemn  strokes 
of  the  clock  as  it  told  off  the  fatal  hour,  followed  the  un- 
happy woman  to  the  chamber  where  she  fled  for  refuge  ; 
rang  in  her  ears  when  she  flung  herself  prone  upon  the 
bed  and  buried  her  sobs  in  the  pillows  ;  came  back  to 
her  with  merciless  promptness  when,  after  an  hour  or 
two  of  troubled  sleep,  she  opened  her  eyes  once  more  to 
a  day  that  could  by  no  possibility  hold  anything  but  per- 
plexity and  weariness  for  her.  Horace  had  looked  so  in- 
flexible. His  voice  had  such  an  inexorable  sound.  If  he 
had  felt  any  softening  toward  her,  he  would  have  come 
to  her  before  going  away  for  the  day.  But  he  had  not. 
The  day  dragged  itself  to  a  close  without  a  ray  of  com- 
fort coming  to  her.  No  one  remembered  her  in  her 
wretchedness,  but  Mollie,  simple,  true-hearted,  rough- 
tongued  Mollie.  Not  a  word  from  Dick.  Not  a  word 
from  Nellie.  Not  a  word  from  Horace.  The  day  was 
gone.  Her  husband  had  not  returned  to  dinner.  Before 
twelve  o'clock  he  would  come  to  her  again  and  ask  for 
the  confession  she  could  not  give.  To  tell  him  the  truth, 
would  be  but  to  hasten  the  hour  of  Frederick  Steinray's 
revenge.  To  refuse  again,  was  simply  to  write  his  curse. 
Before  the  clock  struck  midnight  again  she  had 
formed  a  desperate  resolve,  and  carried  it  into  execu- 
tion with  an  inflexibility  that  one  would  not  have  looked 
for  from  a  thing  so  soft  and  clinging  and  tender  as  she. 
She  had  ample  opportunity  for  maturing  her  plan,  and 
ample  solitude  in  which  to  execute  it  without  fear  of  de- 
tection. Mrs.  Prior,  either  remorseful  or  frightened  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  mischief  she  had  wrought,  studi- 
ously avoided  her  sister-in-law  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  miserable  day.  This  was  as  Fanny  herself  would 
have  had  it.  It  left  her  free  to  plan,  and  arrange  and  act. 
If  Horace  would  not  retreat  from  the  monstrous  position 
he  had  assumed,  she  woidd  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  He  could  not  punish  a  hidden 
wife.     He  could  not  curse  her  inviuble  form.    If  it  was 


through,  her  that  Frederic  Steinray  sought  to  injure  her 
husband,  her  disappearance  would  render  null  and  void 
his  plans  of  revenge. 

It  wanted  but  a  few  moments  of  midnight  when  she 
entered  the  library  once  more,  dressed  in  a  plain  black 
dress,  bonneted  and  wrapped,  carrying  in  her  hand  a 
small  traveling-bag.  Opening  her  escritoire,  she  hur- 
riedly wrote  a  note,  sealed  and  directed  it  to  her  hus- 
band, placed  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  mantel- 
shelf, then  she  dropped  upon  her  knees  for  a  moment  of 
prayer.  This  solemn  second  over,  she  rose  to  her  feet 
and  stood  in  an  attitude  of  waiting.  Not  for  Horace. 
Not  for  Dick.  Not  for  friendly  help  from  any  one.  Only 
for  Mollie,  faithful  and  true  and  tender-hearted  ! 

"  I  have  asked  God  to  forgive  him,  for  he  knows  not 
what  he  does,"  she  said,  aloud.  "Perhaps,  when  he  sees 
my  vacant  chair  to-morrow  at  the  table,  when  he  misses 
'my  form  in  this  dear  little  library  where  we  have  spent 
so  many  happy  hours  together,  his  heart  will  soften  and 
his  wrath  will  melt.  He  cannot  then  reproach  me  with 
wrong-doing  of  his  own  imagining.  No  ;  not  his.  My 
poor,  unhappy  Horace,  not  yours.  There  is  a  serpent  in 
our  Eden." 

"  And  his  name  is  Sister  Eliza,"  said  Mollie,  just;  inside 
the  door,  with  ungrammatical  spitefulness,  as  she  shook 
her  fist  at  vacancy.    "But  oh,  don't  I  hate  her  I" 

Mollie,  too,  was  equipped  for  outdoor  exercise,  and 
carried  in  her  hand  a  larger  bag  than  the  one  Mrs. 
Wimple  held.  Fanny  turned  at  sound  of  MoUie's  em- 
phatic interruption. 

"  My  faithful  MoUie  !    Come  close,  Mollie." 

ICollie  advanced,  sniffling  audibly. 

"Here  I  am,  you  poor,  darling,  persecuted  saint, 
you !" 

"Mollie,"  Mrs.  Wimple  asked,  abruptly,  "could  any 
one  make  you  believe  me  guilty  of  a  wrong  act ;  some- 
thing very  bad,  I  mean  ?  Deceit,  treachery,  that  sort  of 
thing  !" 

"  If  a  regiment  of  angels  was  to  swear  against  you,  my 
darling,  I'd  give  'em  every  one  the  lie." 

"And  yet Oh,  my  husband  I"    She  stopped.    Not 

before  Mollie  should  one  accusing  word  fall  from  her 
lips.  She  resumed,  in  a  calmer  voice  :  "  Mollie,  you 
have  been  a  good  and  faithful  servant  to  me  ever  since  I 
came  here,  a  bride.  I  am  compelled  to  confide  in  you. 
My  husband  is  in  great  trouble,  Mollie,  and  by  going 
away  from  here,  where  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  carry  out 
a  plan  I  have  to  help  him,  I  ipay  outwit  his  enemies. 
You  say  you  will  .take  me  to  your  mother's  house  ?" 

"  Indeed  and  I  will,  my  darling  mistress  ;  and  if  you 
don't  find  stylo  and  ilegance  there  youll  find  peace  and 
plenty.  And  if  a  man  do  but  wink  his  eye  at  you  be- 
tween here  and  there,  I'll— I'll "  Mollie  here  doubled 

up  a  very  large  and  very  red  fist  into  a  formidable 
weapon  ;  but  words  proved  inadequate. 

Mrs.  Wimple  held  out  to  her  the  letter  she  had  written 
on  first  entering  the  room. 

"Take  this  to  my  room,  Mollie,  and  lay  it  on  the 
cushion  on  my  dressing-table.  Horace  !  Ah  1  my  poor 
husband,  how  he  will  suffer  when  he  finds  it." 

Mollie  took  the  letter  and  turned  from  her,  muttering  : 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  that's  about  the  only  streak  o' 
sunshine  I  see  in  to-morrow's  sky." 

"My  absence  wiU  suspend  every  catastrophe,"  said 
Fanny,  as  Mollie  disappeared  behind  the  portiere. 
"Frederic  Steinray  will  not  care  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  a  woman  who  may  be  dead  !  My  brother 
will  not  nurse  his  wrath  against  a  sister  whose  fate  is 
shrouded  in  mystery.*  %^ 
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She  drew  on  ber  gloves  and  turned  to  join  Mollie, 
who  came  back  jnst  then,  and  seemed  resolved  upon 
finishing  her  interrupted  sentence. 

•*  Tes'm,  I  really  do  enjoy  the  prospeo'  of  the  weepin' 
and  wailin'  and  gnashin*  of  teeth  thatll  go  on  here  to- 
morrer,  when  they  find  youVe  took  things  in  your  own 
hands  and  ain't  goin'  to  be  trampled  under  foot  no 
longer  by  Mistress  Moral  Courage  nor  nobody  else." 

•*  Hush,  girl  1  She  is  iron-bound.  She  actually  be- 
lieves she  has  done  her  duty.  Appearances  are  against 
me,  Mollie  ;  but " 

'*  Appearances  be  hanged  !  beggin*  your  pardon,  m'am, 
for  interruptin'  of  you.  But  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
woman  turning  against  her  husband  for  appearances  ? 
Did  you,  now,  Miss  Fanny  ?" 

*'  He  has  not  turned  against  me,  Mollie,  and  you  must 
not  talk  so.  It  is  his  great  love  for  me  that  makes  him 
so  intolerant  He  does  not  want  me  to  have  a  thought 
he  does  not  share." 

**0h  I  my  goodness  gracious  me,  if  a  woman's  even 
got  to  think  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  her  husband^  I 
thank  my  stars  no  man  ever  done  himself  the  unkindness 
to  ask  me  to  marry  him,  for  I'm  afraid  I  would  have 
been  fool  'nough  to  have  took  him  at  his  word.  And  the 
man  that  gets  the  benefit  of  all  Mollie  Shaw's  thoughts 
is  goin'  to  have  the  conceit  took  out  of  him,  sure  I"  Mrs. 
Wimple  held  up  a  hand  to  stay  her.  The  clock  struck 
eleven  !  The  night  was  wearing  on.  ''  Time  we  was 
off,"  said  Mollie,  briskly.  "Let  me  see,  first,  if  Mrs. 
Moral  (Courage  is  asleep  I  If  a  cat  walks  across  the  floor 
when  she's  awake,  she'll  go  down  four  flights  of  stairs  to 
find  out  what  that  cat's  after."  ^ 

*'  Stealing  from  my  home  like  a  thief  in  the  night ! 
Hiding  like  a.  criminal,  when  I  have  done  no  wrong ! 
Oh  !  my  heart  —  my  heart  will  surely  break  1"  She 
moved  wistfully  about  the  familiar  room.  Standing  on 
tip-toe  to  reach  a  small  framed  picture  of  her  husband, 
she  took  it  from  its  hook  and  hastily  thrust  it  into  her 
satchel.  **  This  I  must  have  ;  and  this  "—taking  a  book 
Xrom  the  table — "  Horace  gave  it  to  me  on  my  last  birth- 
day. My  beautiful  home,  never  dearer  to  me  than  at 
this  moment,  when  I  am  obeying  what  seems  to  me  the 
voice  of  conscience,  walking  feebly  in  the  only  path  I 
see."  Then  Mollie  came  back,  and,  drawing  her  mis- 
tress's wraps  tenderly  about  her  shoulders,  drew  the 
little  trembling  hand  protectingly  within  her  own 
strong  arm,  and  started  resolutely  forwarc!. 

To  Mollie,  this  move  on  Mrs.  Wimple's  part  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  proper  display  of  spirit  Of  course, 
things  would  all  come  right  in  a  few  days,  and  when  they 
did  get  her  back,  she  viciously  added,  "Folks  would 
know  they  didn't  have  no  worm  to  deal  with." 

When  the  clock  once  more  struck  midnight,  Mrs. 
Wimple  and  Mollie  were  traversing  a  part  of  the  city 
unfamiliar  to  the  mistress's  eyes,  seated  side  by  side  in  a 
closely  crowded  street-car,  and  Horace  Wimple  was  en- 
tering his  library-door,  pale,  haggard,  but  resolute. 

He  had  hoped  to  find  his  wife  there  waiting  for  him — 
waiting  to  clear  up  this  mystery  that  had  already  cost 
them  both  so  dearly.  She  could  not,  would  not,  surely, 
defy  him  any  longer.  He  had  given  her  the  very  fullest 
allowance  of  the  time  he  had  promised  her  he  would 
wait  He  warmed  his  chilled  heart  with  the  prospect  of 
making  his  pardon,  for  this,  his  darling's  first  transgres- 
sion, the  sweetest,  fullest  pardon  that  ever  was  granted. 
And  after  he  had  taken  her  in  his  arms,  he  would,  in  his 
turn,  ask  her  pardon  for  the  pain  she  had  comi)elled  him 
to  inflict.  Ah,  had  not  the  greater  share  of  the  agony 
been  his  ? — his  alone  ? 


But  there  was  no  penitent  wife  waiting  for  him  ! 
There  was  no  lovely  suppliant  ready  to  throw  herself 
into  his  yearning  arms,  to  plead  for  the  pardon  he  so 
longed  to  speak  I  Instead,  the  midnight  stroke  of  the 
clock  sounded  pretematurally  loud  and  distinct,  as  it  fell 
on  the  hushed  and  silent  air  of  the  vacant  room.  Most 
he  follow  her  to  her  chamber,  and  there  insist  upon  this 
point  ?  She  had  fled  there  in  cowardice.  He  followed, 
resolutely.  He  turned  the  door-knob  of  his  wife's 
chamber  with  a  faltering  hand.  It  was  dark  within. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute.  He  fancied  he  could 
hear  her  breathing  yonder  from  the  richly  canopied  bed. 
He  closed  the  door  and  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
library.  If  it  was  possible  for  her  to  sleep  at  such  time, 
to-morrow  would  be  time  enough  to  speak  the  irrevoca- 
ble words.  It  would  be  persecution  to  arouse  her  simply 
to  speak  words  of  doom.  He  breathed  as  does  a  re- 
prieved criminal.  To-morrow — ah,  perhaps  to-morrow 
— she  would,  of  her  own  accord,  bridge  the  awful  chasm ; 
span  it  with  the  radiant  arch  of  truth ! 


CHAPTER  XL 

BEVUXJBIOH. 

It  was  with  eager  expectancy  in  heart  and  €eu»  that 
Horace  Wimple  entered  his  handsome  library  the  next 
morning,  a  little  earlier  than  usuaL  It  was  there  Fanny 
always  gave  him  his  morning  greeting.  It  was  there  she 
always  wound  her  white  arms  about  his  neck  and  pressed 
her  sweet  lips  to  his  with  the  first  caress  of  the  day.  His 
second  sunrise,  he  had  called  it  in  happy  frivolity.  It 
was  there  he  would  find  her  this  morning,  ready — ah. 
Heaven  grant  it !— to  chase  away  all  the  clouds  that  had 
gathered  so  mysteriously  and  obscured  the  sunshine  for 
them  both.  He  was  paJe  almost  to  haggardness,  for  the 
suspense  and  torture  of  the  past  two  days  had  been  ex- 
cessive. A  wave  of  disappointment  swept  over  him  as  he 
entered  the  library  and  found  it  tenantless. 

"  Not  up  yet  ?"  he  said,  aloud,  more  in  bitterness  than 
in  surprise.  She  must  be  careless,  indeed,  of  the  pain 
she  was  inflicting,  or  else  recklessly  deflant  She  does 
not  believe  yet  that  I  meant  what  I  said,"  he  muttered, 
as  he  turned  away  in  the  direction  of  his  wife's  sleeping- 
room.  He  knew  she  was  no  sluggard,  and  she  could  not 
be  sleeping  at  this  hour.  She  was  purposely  avoiding 
him. 

He  was  not  absent  from  the  room  but  a  momeiil  or 
two.  When  he  came  back  he  held  in  his  hand  the  note 
his  wife  had  left  for  him.  He  had  not  opened  Ift*  jet 
He  was  trembling  like  a  man  smitten  with  sudden  piAij. 
So  far,  he  had  mastered  but  the  one  monstrous  ftirtt '  ihin 
wife  had  fled  her  home.  Her  bed  had  not  been  al^iin. 
Would  the  note  in  his  hand  reveal  the  terrible  sloiyof  a 
suicide  ?  Women  just  as  young  and  soft  and  dain^  «id 
well-beloved  as  his  Fanny  had  been  known  to  seek  ttis 
final  escape  from  a  coil  of  their  own  winding !  Hial  he 
driven  her  to  it  by  his  inexorable  demand  for  a  i 
sion  ?  Then  he  was  her  murderer  I  As  muoh  her  a 
derer  as  if  the  hand  that  held  her  last  written  woelsiii  a 
tremidous  grasp  had  buried  a  dagger  in  the  soft  iriUte 
flesh  of  her  precious  body,  never  so  precious  i^  ikOTr. 

He  staggered  to  a  chair  with  a  groan.  It  was  aiiiiy 
minutes  before  he  could  muster  the  courage  to  read  hor 
note.  When  he  did,  his  worst  apprehensions  were  re- 
lieved. It  told  no  tale  of  meditated  suicide.  It  avowed 
no  guilt  It  simply  showed  its  writer's  fixed  and  un- 
alterable determination  to  maintain<«n  attitude  of  secrecy 
toward  her  husband.    Digitized  by  V: 

His  foce  grew  first  calm,  then  hard  and  harder  jet  as 
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he  read  the  short  communication  over  for  the  third  time. 
With  sndden  resolve  he  touched  the  bell  on  the  table  at 
his  elbow. 


''Did  you  ring,  sir?*' she  asked,  standing  demurely 
before  him. 
He  was  as  stem  and  calm  as  a  jadge  about  to  pass 
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Mollie  responded  to  it  with  such  suspicious  prompt- 
ness that  she  must  have  been  hoyering  somewhere  near. 
Perhaps  near  enough  to  have  extracted  her  full  share  of 
satisfaction  out  of  her  master's  evident  suffering. 


sentence  of  death  on  a  convicted  criminal  when  he  an- 
swered Mollie's  inquiry. 

''  Yes,  I  rang.    Mollie,  you  have  been  attached  to  my 
house  for  many  years "  *^ 
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**Yes,  sir,"  MoUio  interrupted,  glibly,  **ever  since  I 
was  about  as  high  as  the  brass  fender  yonder,  sir." 

**And  in  all  these  years  I  have  never  heard  yon  ac- 
cused of  being  a  gossip." 

**  Tbank  you,  sir.  I  don't  think  you're  say  in'  none  too 
much  for  me,  sir.     I  was  raised  to  know  better.  *' 

•*  Where  my  private  affairs  are  concerned  I  believe  you 
can  be  trusted." 

**I  hope  so,  sir." 

He  averted  his  face,  which  movement  on  his  part  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  MoUie  to  make  a  grimace  express- 
ive of  her  delight. 

"When  and  where  did  you  see  your  mistress  last, 
Mollie  r 

•*  Why,  sir  !  when  and  where  should  I  have  seen  her 
but  in  this  very  room  last  night,  to  be  sure  ?"  which  re- 
turn question  Mollie  mentally  characterized  as  a  **  nice 
bit  of  skatin'  on  thin  ice." 

**You  have  not  seen  her  this  morning?" 

"No,  sir,  I  always  waits  for  her  to  ring  for  me,  sir." 

He  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  groan,  and  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  his  head  dropped,  he  made 
several  turns  of  the  long  room,  Mollie  standing  with 
folded  hands  waiting  her  orders. 

"  She  will  not  ring  this  morning,  Mollie.  She  is  gone  ! 
Gone^  and  I  have  no  clew  to  her  whereabouts. " 

Mollie  rushed  toward  her  mistress's  room  in  well-as- 
Humed  alarm.  She  must  have  an  opportunity  to  get  one 
good  grin  unobserved.  She  was  back  again  in  a  trice, 
with  a  face  as  sober  as  his  own. 

**  Gone  1"  she  echoed,  in  an  awe- struck  voice.  "  Gone 
as  sure  as  a  gun's  iron  1  And  small  blame  to  her,"  she 
added,  stifling  the  words  in  her  apron,  which  might  or 
might  not  have  been  applied  just  then  to  stanch  the 
tears  that  ought  to  have  flowed  at  such  an  agonizing 
discovery. 

**  Go  and  tell  Mrs.  Prior  I  wish  to  see  her  here  in  the 
library." 

"I  will,  sir,"  said  Mollie,  throwing  a  deceitful  com- 
miseration into  her  voice  as  she  gladly  started  for  the 
door,  immensely  relieved  at  the  shortness  of  the  ex- 
amination. 

••  And,  Mollie  !" 

"Yes,  sir  !"    She  paused  with  the  door-knob  in  hand. 

"  Beware  how  you  gossip  about  my  affairs." 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  gossip  about  nothin'  that  concerns 
that  sweet  saint  You  can  trust  me  that  far,"  said  Mol- 
lie, sweeping  from  his  presence  with  an  offended  air. 

**  Sweet  saint !"  Horace  Wimple  repeated  the  words, 
lingeringly.  "  Oh,  it  is  hard  to  associate  the  idea  of  evil 
with  that  pure,  sweet  image  !  Fanny,  Fanny,  darling  of 
my  life  !  why  could  you  not  have  opened  your  heart  to 
me  ?  I  would  have  forgiven  much,  so  much,  everything 
but  secrecy  and  deceit,  for  my  love  is  infinite  !" 

He  was  still  pacing  the  room  restlessly,  when  Mrs. 
Prior  entered  with  that  bustling  importance  that  was 
characteristio  of  all  her  motions  and  was  the  exponent 
of  her  own  self- valuation.  She  had  a  long -handled 
d.ister  in  her  hand,  and  presented  a  suggestion  of  unl- 
voi-sol  and  all-pervading  activity. 

"Did  you  send  for  me,  Horace?'* 

He  turned  his  face  toward  her.  It  was  so  cold  and 
white  and  drawn,  that  she  started  toward  him  in  genuine 
alarm.  This  brother,  whose  home  and  happiness  i^e 
was  making  wreck  of,  was  the  idol  of  Mrs.  Prior's  narrow, 
selfish  soul. 

"  Horace  you  are  sick  !    You  need  a  doctor." 

"I  am  sick,  but  I  need  no  doctor  you  can  bring.  I 
am  soulsick,  heartsick,  brainsick.     Yes,  I  sent  for  you, 


Sister  Eliza."  He  walked  over  to  the  table  where  his 
wife's  letter  lay,  took  it  up  and  extended  it  toward  his 
sister.     Bead  that  letter,  please." 

Mrs.  Prior  glanced  at  the  open  sheet  he  thrust  in  her 

hand,  and  read  aloud  :  "  *My  precious  hiifeband '" 

She  glanced  up  in  astonishment,  turned  the  letter  over, 
picked  the  empty  envelope  up  from  the  table,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  puzzled  voice :  "A  letter  from  Fanny  to 
you.     Why,  why;  is  Fanny  gone  anywhere?** 

Her  brother  turned  upon  her  in  a  fierce  outbreak  of 
his  long-pent  wrath. 

"Gone  ?— yes  ;  she  is  gone  !  Driven  from  her  home 
by  you  and  by  me.  Oh,  fool,  fool  that  I  have  been. 
Tormented  and  absorbed  in  my  sordid  money  anxieties,  I 
took  no  time  to  investigate  the  cruel  charges  you  brought 
against  her,  before  bringing  them  to  bear  upon  her.  Mv 
punishment  has  followed  fast.  Bea<l  that  letter,  and 
then  go  yonder ;  go  into  the  deserted  chamber,  and, 
kneeling,  there  ask  God  to  forgive  you  and  me  too  if  He 
can!" 

"  Go  into  your  wife's  room  ? — No,  su*.  I  was  never  in- 
vited there  while  she  was  in  it,  and  I'll  certainly  not  in- 
trude during  her  absence.  She's  gone  off  in  a  pet  jtiat  to 
give  you  a  scare.  I  never  have  been  aaked  into  that 
room.  I  suppose  if  I  was  less  of  a  lue  to  dust  and  cob- 
webs  " 

"Silence!" 

Mrs.  Prior  clapped  her  hands  to  her  ears  as  the  ezpilo- 
sive  command  smote  the  air. 

"  Gracious  goodness,  Horace  Wimple,  such  a  yell  as 
tliat  is  enough  to  jar  the  very  windows  out  of  their 
frames,  much  less  the  nerves  of  a  woman  who  has  never 
recovered  the  shock  of  an  idolized  husband's  death.  I 
know  that  the  dust  and  the  cobwebs  in  that  room 
must " 

"  Silence,  I  say !  I  have  let  you  throw  in  my  eyes 
dust  of  the  devil's  own  grinding,  and  weave  cobwebs 
about  my  hrains  to  my  own  undoing.  Bead  that  letter, 
and  answer  it  for  me  if  you  can.  Answer  for  it  yon 
must  !*' 

"  Mercy,  Horace  !  You'd  better  kill  me  and  be  done 
with  it-  I'm  sure  I'd  be  better  off  in  my  grave  with  my 
poor,  dear  Prior,  than  I'm  likely  to  be  with  you,  if  this 
is  the  way  you're  going  on." 

"J  am  waiting  for  you  to  read  that  letter.  Sister 
Eliza,"  her  brother  said,  more  quietly. 

And  she  read  it  until  she  came  to  a  certain  passage, 
which  made  her  exclaim,  exultantly  : 

"  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  her. "  Then  she  read  alood, 
triumphantly  :  "  *Your  sister  has  told  you  nothing  \m% 
the  truth.'" 

"Selfish  egotist !  Is  that  all  you  extract  from  that 
letter  ?"  her  brother  asked,  bitterly. 

"No,"  she  answered,  volubly,  " I  see  plenty  more,  bat 
I  am  certainly  very  much  obliged  to  her  for  that  sen- 
tence. It  ought  to  convince  you  that  I  have  not  slan- 
dered your  wife.  And  if  I  have  not  slandered  your  wife, 
I  have  told  the  truth  about  her.  And  if  what  I  t<dd  you 
was  the  truth,  you  ought  to  have  known  it,  and  if  there 
is  one  thing  I  do  pride  myself  on,  it  is  the  possession  of 
enough  moral  courage  to  tell  the  truth  if  it  kills  me. 
And  I'm  sure  I'd  just  as  soon  be  killed  as  to  be  treated 
this  way  by  the  brother  that  I've  been  both  mother  and 
sister  to,"  -^hich  declaration  Mrs.  Prior  watered  oopi- 
oifely  throughout  by  tears  which  seldom  ev^  bedewed 
her  hard,  gray  eyes. 

"  Peace,  sister  !  Let  there  be  peace  between  us.  It  is 
her  wish.  My  darling  begs  in  that  letter  that  you  and  I 
shall  dwell  together  in  peace.  **  *^ 
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This  evidence  of  Horace's  **  infatuation'*  for  the  jonng 
wife,  -whom  she  had  shown  him  to  be  so  entirely  un- 
worthy of  trust,  angered  Mrs.  Prior,  and  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion readily  quenched  her  tears.  His  infatuation,  as  she 
persisted  in  calling  it,  was  positively  incomprehensible. 
"Horace?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  not  turning  to  her,  but  poring  or 
the  fourth  time  over  his  wife*s  letter. 

"If  you  are  going  to  regard  me  as  the  author  of  all 
vour  woes,  instead  of  the  wife  who  acknowledges  there 
in  black  and  white  that  she  has  fled  your  presence  be- 
cause she  dares  not  tell  you  the  truth,  you  had  better 
let  me  leave  the  house  at  once." 

**  Would  you  stab  her  in  the  back  again  ?"  he  asked, 
with  an  ugly  look  in  his  eyes. 

"If  doing  my  duty  necessitates  stabbing,  I  hope  I 
shall  always  find  the  moral  courage  to — stahy"  said  Mrs. 
Prior,  with  vicious  emphasis. 

"I  make  no  doubt  that  you  will,"  He  turned  coldly 
from  her  to  ring  the  bell  once  more,  "  MoUie,"  he  said, 
as  that  embodiment  of  treachery  and  constancy  once 
more  appeared  on  the  scene,  "  before  I  return  from  my 
office  to-night,  see  to  it  that  all  of  Mrs.  Wimple*s  personal 
belongings  are  stored  in  these  two  rooms,  the  library 
and  her  chamber." 

" Horace !"  Mrs.  Prior   began,   indignantly,    "I   am 

the " 

"  Silence  I"  Then  to  MoUie  :  "  When  your  task  is 
complete  lock  the  doors  and  place  the  keys  upon  the 
desk  in  my  study." 

"Tes,  sir,"  said  Mollie,  keeping  her  eyes  cast  down 
for  fear  the  exuberant  satisfaction  therein  might  create 
suspicion. 

"Horace,"  Mrs.  Wimple  again  interrupted,  "if  you 
are  going  to  humble  me  before  the  very  servants  you*d 
lietter  order  me  out  of  the  house  at  once." 
"I  humble  you  before  no  one.     Mollie  I" 
"Yes,  sir."  " 

"  Mrs.  Prior  is  the  head  of  my  house.  Conduct  your- 
self accordingly." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  and  I  will." 

"And  now  let  it  be  understood  in  this  household  that 
there  is  no  Mrs.  Wimple.  Sister  Eliza,  I  lay  this  com- 
mand upon  you  as  well  as  upon  every  other  inmate  of 
this  house.     I  have  no  wife." 

He  turned  from  them  and  walked  slowly  toward  the 
door.     Mrs.  Prior  arrested  him  with  the  words  : 

"If  I  did  not  have  the  approval  of  my  conscience  this 
would  be  a  black  hour  for  me,  Horace.  But  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  thank  me  for  what  I've  done.  Thank 
Heaven  I  have  moral  courage  to  sustain  myself  on.  He 
answered  only  by  an  impatient  gesture  as  he  passed 
through  the  door.  "Poor  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Prior, 
bustling  afte»  him ;  "  it  will  be  just  like  him  to  forget 
that  he  hasn't  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  food  this  day," 
and  she,  too,  took  her  departure. 

Mollie  looked  after  her  with  all  the  venom  her  good- 
natured  cotmtenanoe  was  capable  of  expressing. 

"  The  time  will  come  when  you'll  both  find  out  you 
ain't  fit  to  button  her  sweet  boots  ;  no,  nor  to  unbutton 
'em  either.  Oh !  don't  I  hate  'em,  though,  and  don't 
I  rejoice  in  every  pang  he's  suflferin',  and  don't  I 
wish  I  had  moral  courage  enough  to  punch  their  heads, 
though.  One  thing  I'm  truly  grateful  for.  That  man 
framed  his  questions  so  ambiguous  like  that  it  wasn't  a 
bit  hard  on*  my  conscience  to  answer  him.  It's  a  great 
comfort  to  be  able  to  tell  the  truth ;  but  it's  a  luxury 
everybody  can't  afford." 

With  which  choice  bit  of  moral  philosophy  Mollie  dis- 


appeared in  the  direction  of  the  linen-closets,  and  re- 
turning laden  down  with  Holland  covering  for  the  library 
furniture,  applied  herself  vigorously  to  the  task  Mr. 
Wimple  had  imposed  on  her. 

An  occasional,  only  partially  suppressed  chuckle  es- 
caped Mollie's  lips,  which  sliowed  her  to  be  by  no  means 
in  sympathy  with  the  funereal  gloom  that  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  permanently  on  the  handsome  home  of  the 
Wimples.  {To  he  continued,) 


LOVE  HIDING. 

Love  was  playing  hide  and  seek, 
And  we  deemed  that  he  was  gone. 

Tears  were  on  my  withered  cheek 
For  the  setting  of  our  sun; 

Dark  it  was  around,  above, 

But  be  came  again,  my  love ! 

Chill  and  drear  in  wan  November, 
We  recall  the  happy  Spring,        * 

While,  bewildered,  we  remember 
When  the  woods  began  to  sing. 
All  alive  with  leaf  and  wing. 

Leafless  lay  the  silent  grove; 

But  he  came  again,  my  love  ! 

And  our  melancholy  frost 

Woke  to  radiance  in  his  rays. 

Who  wore  the  look  of  one  we  lost 
In  the  faraway  dim  days; 

No  prayer,  we  sighed,  the  dead  may  move. 

Yet  he  came  again,  my  love  I 

Love  went  to  sleep,  but  not  for  ever. 
And  we  deemed  that  he  was  dead ; 

Nay,  shall  aught*  avail  to  sever 

Hearts  who  onoe  indeed  were  wed  ? 

Garlands  for  his  grave  we  wove, 

But  he  came  again,  my  love ! 


BRINGING  THE  HOUSE  DOWN. 

In  the  University  of  Glasgow  there  are  two  distin- 
guished professors,  one  of  whom  occupies  a  lecture-room 
which  is  situated  exactly  over  that  of  the  other.  The 
professor  who  is  nearest  to  the  sky  is  given  to  flights  of 
oratory  which  seldom  fail  to  **  bring  down  the  house,"  in 
a  metaphorical  sense.  On  a  recent  occasion  the  worthy 
professor  quite  excelled  himself  in  this  direction,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  over-demonstrative  students,  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  his  impassioned  eloquence  and 
their  own  youthful  enthusiasm,  threatened,  by  the  storm 
of  applause  which  arose  when  at  length  the  peroration 
was  ended,  **  to  bring  the  house  down  "  literally  also. 
The  professor  on  the  ground-floor  was  silenced  for  the 
moment  by  the  noisy  clamor*of  hands*and  feet  overhead, 
and  as  he  glanced  helplessly  around  on  his  more  sedate 
class  he  noticed  that  small  fragments  from  the  ceiling, 
loosened  by  the  storm,  began  to  descend,  like  the  silent 
advance-guard  of  the  snow  in  Winter.  A  gleam  of  humor 
shot  up  into  the  grim  face  of  the  baffled  preceptor  as  he 
dryly  remarked  to  the  wearers  of  the  dusty  coats  around, 
''  I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  our  premises  will  scarcely  sup- 
port Professor 's  conclusions." 


That  which  we  acquire  with  the  most  difficulty  we 
retain  the  longest,  as  those  who  have  earned  a  fortune 
are  usually  more  careful  of  it  than  those  who  have  in- 
herited one.  It  is  recorded  of  Professor  Porson  that  he 
talked  his  Greek  fluently  when  he  could  no  longer  artic- 
ulate in  English.  Digitized  by  VnOt 
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.  The  glorj  of  An  Italiau  moon 
fell  athwart  the  walls  of  Gcaoa, 
and  revealed  tlie  commanding 
form  of  Connt  RIasimUian  Orloff, 
as  lie  bent  to  oatcli  the  low- 
spoken  words  of  his  companion, 
mingling  with  the  delightful 
strains  of  the  band  and  the  Sum- 
mer breeze  that  floated  thiongli 
the  groves  of  mvrtle  and  orange. 

**  How  pleasant  to  leave  the 
corroding  cares  of  business,  the 
anxieties  that  follow  even  a  roval 
^xile  ;  to  east  aside  tho  burdens 
of  ambition  and  forget,  oven  for 
an  hour,  the  vanitv  of  lininan 
endeavor,  the  wickedness  of 
hnmttQ  nature,  and  believe  that 
they  have  ceased  to  mar  the  love- 
liness of  earth  I  How  happy  if  to-morrow  could  repeat 
this  scene,  this  nnfeigned  joy,  nor  return  with  its 
routine  of  duties  and  shadows  I" 

**  Then,"  he  replied,  with  studied  grace  and  sincerity, 
"  how  doubly  beauteous  this  scene  to  me,  since  I  behold 
not  only  the  same  vision  of  earth  and  sky,  but  that  being 
-whose  charms  transcend  all  others  ;  who  not  only  teaches 
me  to  banish  human  cares  and  doubts,  but  lures  me  to 
cherish  a  hope  that,  alas  I  like  yonder  twinkling  star, 
may  be  far  and  for  ever  beyond  my  reach  !" 

**  Ah,  if  I  could  but  trust  you— if  I  could  see  your  soul 
clear-mirrored,  as  fair  as  yonder  bay  !" 

**  Then  it  would  come  to  you  as  yon  tide  to  your  feet, 
and  lay  the  homage  of  a  lifetime  there  ;  it  would  sigh  to 
Tou  as  softly  as  the  south  wind  "wafted  over  the  palms 
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IN  THAT  AWFITL  MOMENT  HEB  ANOEB  TRIUMPHED,  AND  WITH  HEB  FETTEBED 
HAND  SHE  BTBUCK  AT  THEM." 


and  citron  ;  it  would  seek  you  as  the  light  of  this  mid- 
night moon,  enfolding  and  cherishing  you  in  its  tender 
embrace.  Already  it  has  sought  you  in  exile,  made  me 
flee  the  strong,  pure  air  of  my  colder  land  and  languish 
here  beside  you.  It  has  separated  me  from  the  voice  of 
kin  and  home  affections,  from  the  gracious  smiles  and 
favors  of  a  mighty  autocrat." 

She  looked  at  him  standing  there,  a  veritable  god  in 
his  figure  and  beauty. 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  he  took  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  sorrowfully  turned  away,  mur- 
muring not  a  word,  till  she  recalled  him. 

** Whither  away?" 

"A  soldier  knows  his  duty,  your  Highness  ;  and  if  in 
this  fond  hour  a  love  that  has  existed  ever  since  we  first 
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met  has  found  expression  and  my  secret  been  revealed,  I 
awake  from  its  confession  to  meditate  upon  its  presump- 
tion, and  prepare  for  an  absence — a  banishment,  tfi  it 
were — from  every  joy  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  for  nanght 
bnt  my  unswerving  faith  in  the  Great  King  can  sustain 
me  and  enable  me  to  see  in  the  hereafter  that  better  land 
where  the  line  between  ruler  and  subject  is  not  drawn, 
and  heart  can  lovingly  respond  unto  heart.'* 

"  Why  have  you  deemed  it  wise  to  conceal  the  know- 
ledge of  your  love  from  me  until  now  ?"  she  asked. 

** Because,"  said  Orloff,  kneeling,  "His  hard  for  a  sol- 
dier to  surrender  I" 

"If  I  had  made  the  human  heart  a  study  only  to 
trample  upon  it?  tenderest  chords,  and  crush  all  the 
divine  harmony  of  life,  like  the  cold  and  haughty 
Catherine,  I  might  have  divined  the  passion  ere  now.*' 

"And  your  Highness  might  well  have  doubted  me, 
since  it  has  been  my  effort  to  conceal  beneath  a  calm 
exterior  the  storm  that  raged  below." 

"  What  if  that  storm  finds  echo  in  my  own  heart,  and 
I  kneel  at  the  same  confessional  ?" 

A  sudden  cloud  of  regret  and  surprise  swept  over  his 
brow,  as,  in  an  affected  tone  of  bitterness,  he  said  : 

"  Your  Highness  must  be  aware  that  a  sovereign  can- 
not wed  her  subject ;  and  still,  in  all  the  nnutterable  sad- 
ness embraced  in  that  fact,  there  comes  the  bliss  of  being 
Ipved  in  return.  Oh,  it  is  worth  all  the  ermine  and  gold 
and  glory  of  the  Czars.  With  your  love  the  lowliest 
fisherman's  hut  upon  the  shores  were  worth  all  their 
leagues  of  land  and  their  legions,  a  memory  lighting  up 
all  my  future  with  a  glow  brighter  than  the  glitter  of  a 
throne." 

She  heard  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice,  musical  with 
love  and  sad  with  the  pathos  of  regret,  and  yet  strong  in 
his  efforts  at  self-renunciation  ;  she  heard  the  notes  of  the 
band  float  over  the  silver  silence  of  the  waters  ;  ^he  saw 
the  mighty  throne,  so  rightfully  hers,  and  the  great  of  the 
land  burning  as  suitors  for  her  hand,  and  she  heard  the 
cry  of  the  woman's  heart  rise  and  triumph  above  it  all, 
while  her  modesty  found  excnse  in  these  words  : 

"My  remote  ancestors  did  not  disdain  to  give  their 
maidens  in  marriage  to  their  own  noble  subjects,  and, 
had  the  same  principles  remained,  we  should  not  now 
behold  in  an  insolent  alien  the  tyrant  and  ruler  of  our 
beloved  Bussia." 

"Would  it  be  right  in  me  to  thus  interfere  with  your 
policy  and  prospects  ?" 

"  My  prospects  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  King,  of 
whom  you  spoke  ;  my  policy  is  shaped  by  His  Divine  dic- 
tates ;  and,  following  the  impulse  of  my  soul,  I  leave  all 
my  future  in  His  hands." 

*«*♦** 

Not  many  days  subsequent  to  this  conversation,  the 
rumor  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  illustrious 
couple  created  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  Conti- 
nent, many  of  her  partisans  violently  opposing,  while  the 
influence  of  Orloff  in  his  country  increased. 

Deceiving  her  with  the  announcement  that  his 
brothers  had  opened  a  private  correspondence  with 
him,  he  went  so  far  as  to  tell  her  that  a  large  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  his  friend.  Admiral  Tchilchagoff, 
was  actually  destined  to  find  him,  and  recognize,  in  her, 
upon  arrival  in  Genoa,  the  only  lawful  sovereign  ;  thus 
she  silenced  her  more  cautious  and  wary  advisers  by 
these  confidential  asstinmces,  and  dwelt,  in  all  the  ardor 
of  her  nature  and  the  fervor  of  her  love,  upon  the  grow- 
ing and  wide8X)read  popularity  which  her  engagement 
with  a  Bussian  had  created  in  her  favor,  both  at  home 
'»nd  abroad. 


That  the  reader  may  more  clearly  enter  into  the  details 
and  spirit  of  an  historical  incident  that  must  ever  darken 
with  inefibceable  crimson  the  scroll  of  Bussian  history,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  and  recall  a  few 
events  antedating  our  story. 

After  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Peter  IIL,  the  title 
of  his  able  and  politic  widow,  Catherine  IL,  was  disputed 
by  an  hereditary  claimant  of  the  throne  in  the  person  of 
Alexandrina,  Princess  of  Lithuania. 

(Hfted,  young  and  beautiful,  her  cause  found  many 
followers  who  held  firm  faith  in  its  justice,  and  thus  ren- 
dered her  a  constant  terror  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
court ;  and  while  her  supporters  in  Bussia  labored  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  her  favor,  she  retired  to  the  Gitj 
of  Genoa,  Italy,  where  she  held  her  court  and  was  re- 
cognized as  the  real  Empress  of  Bussia  by  many  disaf- 
fected nobles  who  had  fled  their  native  land. 

Amongst  these,  her  most  trusted  friend  Count  Miaxi- 
milian  Orloff^  a  younger  brother  of  Gregorio  and  Alexis 
Orloff,  at  that  time  Chief  Ministers  of  the  Buaskn  CSabi- 
net  and  members  of  that  famous  family  whose  names  are 
so  closely  identified  with  the  fame  and  power  of  tha 
Czars. 

Bemarkable  for  his  size  and  physical  beauty,  as  well  as 
his  accomplishments^  this  young  man  would  hare  proven 
a  dangerous  rival  and  an  irresistible  lover  at  any  court ;. 
but  how  much  greater  seemed  his  charms  in  the  eyes  of 
that  exiled  princess  who  saw  in  him  a  willing  wandomr 
for  her  sake,  and  recalled,  in  every  accent  of  his  voice, 
the  familiar  language  of  her  own  race,  the  memories  of 
her  own  childhood,  under  skies  more  cold  and  gray  than 
those  of  Italia. 

Added  to  this  was  the  rumor  that  most  of  all  flattered 
her  woman's  vanity,  the  wily  and  haughty  Catherine 
herself  had  felt  the  wondrous  spell  of  his  power  and 
looked  on  htm  with  favor ;  and  he  easily  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  princess  believe  that  one  cause  of  his  voluntaiy 
exile  was  the  natural  revulsion  of  his  feelings  toward  h«r 
rivaL 

Thus,  doubly  entertaining  and  fascinating,  he  was  not 
only  her  devoted  cavalier  but  chief  counselor,  and  so- 
ciety was  not  at  a  loss  to  imagine  that  a  purer  and  ten- 
derer emotion  than  patriotism  and  ambition  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  preference  for  a  young  and  pretty 
maiden  as  ruler,  to  a  middle-aged  and  by  no  meuds  hand- 
some woman. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  existing  when  our  story 
opens. 

Autumn  had  come,  bringing  all  its  tender  grace  to  the 
heavens,  and  its  harvest  and  vintage  to  the  flelds,  and  its 
subdued  peacef ulness  and  beauty  to  that  land  so  favored 
above  all  others. 

Amongst  all  the  happy  hearts  about  Ihem,  none 
seemed  happier  and  lighter  than  Orloff  and  his  royal 
bride;  and  upon  an  afternoon  full  of  as  surpassing 
loveliness  as  that  upon  which  we  flrst  saw  them,  the 
Bussian  fleet  anchored  in  ^e  bay. 

Later  on,  a  man,  apparently  disguised,  issued  from 
the  house  of  the  Bussian  Consul  by  a  private  door,  and 
sought  a  place  on  the  ramparts  near  the  very  spot  wboe 
love  and  treachery  had  met  a^d  mingled. 

The  figure  was  none  other  than  that  of  Count  Oriol( 
who,  upon  seeing  his  wife  approaching,  ooDcealed  him- 
self behind  a  cannon,  while,  in  a  tone  of  stifled  emofcicm, 
he  communed  with  himself  : 

"  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  what  may  happen  ! 
Surely,  one  woman's  heart  must  feel  sympathy  for  an- 
other ;  and,  all  things  consid^sred,  the  worst  can  but 
mean  a  brief  imprisonment.    Nevertheless,  I  feel  a  sick- 
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ening,  revolting  instinct  at  the  work  before  me.  My 
training  has  made  me  snbordinate  affairs  of  the  heart  to 
afi&drs  of  state ;  and  jet  I  wish  we  were  both  peasants, 
content  in  ignorance  and  poverty.  Bnt  I  mnst  act  my 
part  of  the  tragedy,  even  if  death  comes  to  me  when  the 
curtain  faUs.  Oh,  that  some  other  medinm  might  have 
presented  itself  I  Still,  there  is  no  time  nor  chance  to 
trifle  with  Fate.  I  most  act  or  perish,  and  the  inevitable 
is  too  strong  for  my*  resistance  in  this  last  honr." 

Besnming  his  promenade,  he  feigned  surprise  at  meet- 
ing Alexandrina,  saying  : 

•'  What  mission  has  brought  yon  here,  dearest  ?'* 

•*  To  await  yonr  coming." 

'*  Disappointment  is  your  reward,  for  I  am  going 
aboard  the  fleet,  and  shall  remain  there  all  night '' 

**  Let  me  accompany  you." 

"That  is  impossible." 

"Why?" 

Ki3sing  her  tenderly,  he  replied : 

"  WiU  you  ever  learn  to  rule  a  nation,  or  value  the 
oeremony  of  a  court  above  the  desires  of  your  heart  ? 
What  a  degradation  to  the  dignity  of  an  empress,  being 
received  on  board  a  fleet  at  this  hour  without  notifica- 
tion !     Pr&y  remember,  also,  that  I  am  still  your  sub- 

"And  do  you  remember  that  I  am  not  yet  officially  de- 
clared or  recognized  as  empress,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
risk  your  life  for  me  at  St.  Petersburg,  then  I  shall,  as 
your  wife,  share  the  danger.  Have  you  not  told  me  that 
the  cruel  Catherine  had  set  a  price  upon  your  head  ?" 

**  You  have  chosen  your  fate,"  he  murmured,  "  and  I 
must  needs  abide  by  your  wishes." 

They  pursued  their  way  in  silence  to  the  quay,  where 
Orloff  gave  a  private  si^^ial,  and  soon  a  boat  appeared, 
and  they  entered  it  and  passed  over  to  the  ship. 

The  princess  occupied  the  seat  of  honor,  her  husband 
seeming  all  the  while  buried  in  anxious  thought ;  nor 
could  all  her  smiles  and  playful  sallies  arouse  him,  nor 
obtain  from  him  any  satisSaction. 

The  Autumn  moon  had  set  early  behind  the  waters  of 
the  bay,  and  the  night  was  dark  when  they  reached  the 
flagship. 

Orloff  assisted  her  up  the  ladder,  and,  hastily  turning 
to  the  admiral,  began  to  speak  in  a  low  and  excited  tone, 
without  introducing  him  to  the  princess. 

Suddenly  she  felt  her  arms  seized  from  behind  ;  there 
was  a  brief  struggle,  and  the  brave  and  lovely  Princess  of 
liithuania,  in  whose  veins  coursed  the  oldest  and  proud- 
est blood  of  Bussia,  stood  manacled  and  held  by  a  com- 
mon sailor. 

She  looked  at  Orloff,  but  he  turned  away  from  those 
eyes  that  erst  had  beamed  only  in  love  upon  him  ;  then 
he  broke  the  dreadful  silence  by  saying  to  the  admiral : 

"  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  I  will  regard  it  as  a  great 
favor  if  you  will  hasten  to  discharge  your  own." 

The  admiral  signaled  to  two  young  officers  to  lead  the 
princess  down  the  gangway;  but  even  in  that  awful  mo- 
ment her  anger  triumphed,  and,^  with  her  fettered  hand, 
she  struck  at  them,  while,  as  they  forced  her  away,  the 
vessel  resounded  with  her  cries. 

On  the  Idth  of  December  the  fleet  and  its  perfidious 
crew  cast  anchor  in  the  icy  waters  of  Cronstadt. 

No  cannon  resounded  in  honor  of  the  dread  gift  it 
bore.  Silent  under  the  gray  skies  of  a  brief  northern 
Winter*s  day,  it  lay  in  mist  and  snow,  like  the  image  of 
a  sneaking  thief,  or  a  private  hulk  returned  from  a 
cruise  of  wreck  and  ruin. 

In  the  darkness  of  a  bitter  night  the  princess  was  con- 
veyed to  her  dungeon,  while  Orloff  returned  to  his  home 


in  St  Petersburg,  until  a  summons  came  for  his  appear* 
ance  at  the  Imperial  palace. 

The  Empress  Catherine  received  him  in  the  ante-room 
adjoining  her  boudoir,  saying,  in  her  cool,  studied 
manner ;    . 

"  You  have  conferred  a  great  favor  upon  me,"  while  he, 
like  the  cringing  slave  that  he  was,  bent  knee  and  head 
in  reverent  response.  "  And  you  have  also  done  me  a 
great  injury;  for,  while  you  have  established  my  throne 
beyond  all  fear  or  danger,  you  have  also  broken  my  peace 
of  mind — ^yea,  my  heart !" 

"Believe  me,  your  Majesty,  every  chord  of  my  own 
aches,  and  fain  would  I  feel  its  every  pulsation  grow 
feebler  and  fainter,  till  it  lies  dead,  but  still  loyal,  at 
your  feet" 

"  Alas  I  you  are  devoid  of  heart,  Maximilian  !" 

"Then  I  was  fitly  chosen-  to  perform  your  mission." 

"  True.  And  would  that  you  and  I  had  perished  ere 
this  bitter  truth  was  revealed  to  me  I" 

Perceiving  his  shame  and  silence,  she  fairly  hurled  her 
words  at  him  in  all  the  fury  of  her  fierce  nature  : 

"You,  standing  there,  my  subject,  have  cruelly  hu- 
miliated me ;  for  in  my  heart,  bleeding  from  disappoint- 
ment, hardened  by  the  struggle  I  am  making  for  the  pre- 
servation of  my  empire,  and  too  black  with  crime  for 
even  God's  pity,  you  wrung  from  my  heart  its  last 
womanly  impulse.  In  my  arms  I  folded  the  garments 
you  had  worn  ;  my  lips  kissed  the  piUow  your  treacher- 
ous head  had  pressed,  and  I  prayed  to  my  Maker  to  take 
back  the  breath  of  life  He  had  given  me  when  I  realized 
that  my  love  as  a  woman  was  lesser  in  your  estimation 
than  my  power  as  a  sovereign.  And  bear  this  well  in 
mind — that,  unless  you  pass  unscathed  through  this  fiery 
ordeal  to  which  I  am  about  to  subject  you,  thca  your 
liberty  is  for  ever  forfeited." 

"What  have  I  done,"  said  Orloff,  "to  merit  such  in- 
justice ?" 

"Would  that  there  were  faith  sufficient  remaining  in 
me  to  believe  you  ;  but,  after  such  treachery,  how  can  I 
trust  you  ?" 

"And,  from  the  determined  manner  in  which  your 
Majesty  has  spoken,  it  seems  beyond  my  power  to  con- 
vince you  ;  all  that  I  can  now  do  is  to  reject  the  official 
favors  you  may  confer  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  recollect  that 
no  act  can  he^  the  wounds  which  your  hands  have  in- 
flicted. Had  the  love  you  cherished  equaled  mine  in 
strength  and  stead^tness,  coidd  you  but  dream  of  the 
straggle  through  which  I  have  passed,  then  you  might 
comprehend  my  position  and  appreciate  my  determina- 
tion to  carry  into  effect  your  plans,  even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  you,  the  one  object  dearer  than  my  life  and  souL 
As  it  is,  I  will  not  ask  of  you  the  poor  boon  of  life  and 
royal  honors,  but  only  ask  of  you  the  blessing  of  death, 
for  only  in  its  arms  shall  I  find  the  happiness  refused  to 
me  in  yours." 

He  glanced  now  and  then  at  her  face,  to  see  the  effect 
of  his  words,  and,  a  perfect  student  of  human  nature, 
discovered  that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  rdle  ;  so,  taking 
both  her  hands  while  she  turned  her  face  away,  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  tone  deep  with  injured  honor  and  hopeless 
passion  : 

"Oh,  Catherine,  woman  as  well  as  queen,  never  hath 
man  so  loved  you  before,  and  never  hath  subject  served 
you  as  I  have  done.  And  for  what  ?  To  crave  death  at 
your  hands." 

A  low,  loving  light  filled  her  eyes,  and  a  smile,  half 
vearuing,  half  incredulous,  lit  up  her  stony  face  ;  but 
she  coldly  turned  away  from  him,  saying  :        ^^ 

" I  will  test  you,  even  if  it  kills  you  l' 
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MYBTIB,  THE  FLOWXB-OIBI* 


The  sonnd  of  ap- 
proachiDg  footsteps 
brought  back  her  nsnal 
caution,  and  hastily  or- 
dering him  to  conceal 
himself  behind  the  cur- 
tains and  ntter  no  sound, 
she  sat  down  with  the 
calmness  possible  onlj 
to  such  a  trained  and 
hardened  nature. 

The  door  opened  and 
Alexandrina  entered  un- 
der guard  of  two  soldiers. 
They  soon  withdrew, 
leaving  the  illustrioiia 
women  alone,  face  to 
face,  grand  ip.  their 
claims  for  possession  of 
the  throne  of  Bnssia, 
and  abjectly  wretched  in 
their  love  for  the  man 
who  had  betrayed  them 
both« 

Standing  thus,  what  a 
subject  for  an  artist 
Catherine,  with  her  face 
and  form  well  preserred, 
and  an  almost  girlish 
grace  in  her  *blue  eyes 
and  fair  complexion,  not 
impressing  one  that  she 
was  then  past  fifty.  Alex- 
andrina was  twenty-four, 
tall  and  stately,  with  her 
beauty  enlianced  by  fine 
eyes  and  black  hair; 
plainly  robed,  her  only 
insignia  of  rank  were  her 
jewels;  and,  though 
marked  'by  the  hand  of 
misery  in  every  feature, 
she  was  still  an  exqui- 
site !yp%  of  Sclavonian 
beauty. 

*'Be  seated,  and  teU 
me  are  joti  the  Princess 
of  Lithuania  ?*' 

''I  am;  and  I  refuse 
the  ohair  you  ofler,  whfle 
I  most  respectfully  ask 
if  you  are  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Bnssia?" 

"So  the  world  says; 
but  have  you  not  dis- 
puted my  daim  to  thai 
great  title  ?*' 

*'  It  matters  very  Utye 
now. 

*'That  reply  ia  not 
definite  enough  for  mei 
There  are  some  wh(»n  I 
would  prefer  as  irieads, 
and  others  as  enemies; 
you  "belong  to  the  fiist 
class,  and  I  really  wish 
to  know  how  to  clasaii^ 
you." 

**You  have  treated  ma 
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as  an  enemy,  so  that  I  presume 
you  have  already  decided  that 
question." 

"Then  what  must  be  done 
with  the  laurels  of  Judas  ?" 

**  Wear  them  yourself,  with  the 
certain  assurance  that  I  shall  not 
dispute  your  title  to  them." 

**I  did  not  order,  nor  apJJTOve 
of,  this  deed,  and  you  are  mis- 
taken in  laying  the  blame  of  it 
at  my  door." 

**Li  such  event  does  your  Ma- 
jesty intend  to  punish  the  deed  ?" 

"My  agents  who  go  beyond 
my  instructions  never  escape  my 
chastisement,"  said  Catherine, 
who  smiled  complacently  at  the 
look  of  scorn  hurled  at  her. 
"After  all,  princess,  I  believe  I 
can  cpunt  upon  you  as  being  my 
friend." 

**  Deceive  yourself  no  longer, 
for  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
time  that  we  can  ever  be  friends, 
conquest ;  but  my  soul  is  my  own. 

"For  idle  words  or  sentiments,  clothed  in  poetical 
figures,  I  entertain  only  contempt,  and  you  had  better 
define  your  position,  and  trifle  with  your  late  no  longer. 
Tell  me  plainly  what  you  intend  to  do." 

"I  mean. that  the  limit  of  your  power  over  me  lias 
been  reached,  an4  cdl  your  threats  will  never  cause  me 
to  betray  a  human  being,  either  friend  or  foe,  for  your 
sake." 

"Perhaps  all  your  friends  are  in  my  hands." 

"I  can  neither  help  nor  injure  them,  but  am  indeed 
Borry  for  their  fate." 

Handing  her  a  small  bundle  of  documents  very  se- 
curely sealed,  Catherine  said  : 

"You  may  read  those  letters." 
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My  body  is  yours  by 
It,  at  least,  is  free." 


A  JENA  STODENT. 


"  Perhaps  you  have  already  rendered  me  that  favor.^' 

"I  know  nothing  of  their  contents." 

"Your  majesty  can  be  remarkably  gracious  after  all." 

"  Your  sarcasm  falls  short  of  its  mark  ;  I  care  simply 
nothing  for  such  nonsense.  But,  to  return  to  business  : 
Suppose  I  conclude  to  pardon  those  people  ?" 

"I  should  rejbice  for  their  sakes." 

"Would  you  also  thank  me  ?" 

"  No,  for  your  Majesty  has  proclaimed  yourself  beyond 
the  efiect  of  idle  compliments,  and  majce  your  people  be- 
lieve that  your  every  act  is  wholly  inspired  by  polidy  ; 
and  that,  however  seemingly  noble,  deserves  no  grati- 
tude." 

"Would  you  warn  them  of  your  own  helpkss  con- 
dition, and  counsel  them  to  submit  peacefully.'^ 

"I  think  I  should." 

"Then  write  and  so  express  yourself." 

"Are  my  letters  to  be  read  by  you  ?" 

"I  have  no  such  desire;  your  word  is  all  that  I  re- 
quire." 

Having  answered  the  letters,  and  the  empress  having 
placed  them  in  her  desk,  she  resumed : 

"In  the  event  of  your  receiving  a  full  pardon,  would 
you  promise  never  to  attack  me  again  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  for  whatever  my  personal  sentiments  might  be, 
I  am  powerless  to  sustain  them." 

"I  shall  consider  you  my  friend." 

"  I  fail  to  comprehend  your  Majesty's  reasons  for 
wishing  to  make  a  friend  of  a  miserable  captive.  You 
declare  yourself  to  be  one  of  those  rare  beings  who 
neither  hate  nor  love,  and  one  above  such  human  weak- 
ness ;  besides,  of  what  avail  could  my  friendship  be  ? 
while  from  my  enmity  you  can  have  nothing  furtb3r  to 
fear." 

"  Alexandcina,  I  read  you  as  plainly  as  a  page  whose 
only  blot-s  are  tears  ;  as  a  woman  you  are  nearer  perfec- 
tion than  any  other  I  have  ever  seen.  I  mourn  your  un- 
timely fate.  As  a  sovereign  you  would  be  a  failure,  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  your  most  crafty  and  ambitious 
subjects.  You,  my  poor  princess,  have  trusted  one  of 
these,  and  the  result  is,  that  you  stand  here  as  my 
prisoner  and  your  doom  is  sealed." 

Her.  glance  fell  so  fixed  and  terrible  upon  Alezandrina, 
that,  already  weakened  by  anxiety  and  sofferiog,  she 
grew  pale  and  wellnigh  f^ted.  "^ 
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«*  Mscximilian  I"  called  Catherine,  in  her  haughtiest 
tone ;  i)ut  there  came  no  response.  **  Max  I"  she  re- 
peated, striking  the  table -with  her  clinched  hands. 

The  curtain  was  slowly  poshed  aside,  and,  pale  as 
death  stood  OrlofP,  his  hnge  frame  trembling  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  lean  npon  a«ohair  for  support.  Alexan- 
drina  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed  con- 
vulsively. The  empress  gazed  from  one  to  another 
sdtemately,  and  yet  covered  the  conflicting  emotions 
of  her  hetftt  in  a  sneering  smile. 

Alexandrina  raised  her  head,  and,  glancing  scornfully 
at  Catherine,  said  : 

"I  see  that  your  Majesty  is  fond  of  stage  effects," 
then  turned  her  back  on  the  empress  and  Orloff;  and 
proudly  looked  at  the  jewels  that  still  adorned  her 
shapely  hands. 

'*Ihave  to  question  you  again." 

**  Then  send  that  man  away  if  you  expect  a  reply." 

"I  will  lock  you  both  up  together  in  the  same 
dungeon  if  you  do  not  answer."  Beoeiving  no  reply, 
she  continued  :  **  The  test  to  which^  I  shall  put  you  is 
tortui-e." 

Pointing  to  Orloff,  but  disdaining  to  look  at  him, 
Alexandrina  replied  : 

"Your  Majesty's  tame  monster  has  all  the  secrets  I 
possess  ;  why  not  submit  him  to  the  torture  ?  He  can 
tell  as  much  as  I  can." 

With  evident  exultation,  Catherine  answered  : 

''That  I  believe;  but  I  place  more  confidence  in 
your  veracity  than  in  his." 

"  Doubtless  your  Majesty  has  good  reason  to  do  this ; 
but  torture  would  only  produce  the  same  results  with 
both  ;  for  I  should  certainly  say  nothing,  and  he,  as 
tisual,  would  tell  you  a  lie." 

"  Do  you  deem  him  brave  ?" 

"  I  presume  he  may  possibly  possess  some  degree  of 
animal  courage ;  but  I  may  be  mistaken  in  even  that 
element  of  his  nature." 

The  empress  smiled  and  said  : 

*'I  scarcely  believe  even  the  small  compliment  you 
pay  him  is  d^erved,  though  he  pretends  to  be,  like 
yourself,  a  stoic." 

Turning  to  Orloff,  she  laid  lier  hand  caressingly  upon 
his  arm ;  he  hastily  raised  it  to  his  lips  in  the  most 
lover-like  grace  and  devotion.  In  a  flash  the  princess 
had  snatched  a  steel  paper-cutter  from  the  table  and 
sprang  upon  her  enemy.  With  a  furious  grasp  he 
seized  his  wife  just  in  time  to  save  Catherine,  whose 
screams  of  terror  filled  the  apartment.  In  his  struggles 
the  knife  had  cut  his  hand,  and,  in  disarming  her, 
he  threw  her  violentiy  across  the  room;  and,  for  a 
moment  their  eyes  met  as  she  lay  there  in  the  agony  of 
her  despair. 

Realizing  her  own  safety,  the  empress  fixed  her  cold 
eyes  upon  the  helpless  victim  of  her  rage  and  jealousy, 
enjoying  her  last  humiliation. 

**  And  this  is  your  return  for  my  courtesy  ;  but  I 
shall  even  now  show  you  clemency,  and  allow  you 
time  in  which  to  prepare  for  execution." 

Catching  sight  of  the  blood  on  Crieff's  hand,  Cathe- 
rine rang  for  her  attendants,  and  tied  up  the  wound, 
saying  in  a  voice  deep  with  emotion  : 

**  I  tested  you  too  heavily,  my  poor  Orloff,  but  I  never 
dreamed  that  you  would  be  injured.  You  are  sweet  and 
noble  enough  to  forgive  me  for  trying  you  thus ;  but 
there  was  an  hour  in  which  I  could  freely  have  torn  you 
both  in  pieces,  and  killed  myself.  Oh,  why  are  you  so 
silent  ?  Can  it  be  that  you  are  thinking  of  lier  ?  No,  it 
is  the  pain  from  your  wound,  my  darling.     Bemain  here, 


my  own  Max,  for  I  will  never  again  trust  you  out  of 
my  presence." 

The  servants,  meantime,  had  borne  the  fainting  form 
of  Alexandrina  to  her  celL 

Thus,  like  the  old  god,  ''  chained  to  the  rock,  the  vul- 
tures ever  gnawing  at  his  heart,"  that  vile  creature,  Or- 
loff, paid  *the  penalty  of  his  treachery.  Voluntarily  he 
had  sold  himself  into  serfdom ;  and,  in  comparison, 
exile  to  Siberia,  or  the  more  peaceful  realms  of  death 
would  have  been  more  welcome.  When  for  ever  too 
late,  he  knew  he  loved  the  innocent,  pure  and  ill-fated 
princess. 

Four  years  passed,  and  a  storm  unparalleled  in  its  fury 
swept  over  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  St  Petersburg  was 
flooded  and' presented  the  appearance  of  a  besieged  city. 
For  many  days  in  succession  the  waves  rolled  over  the 
citadel  of  Cronstadt,  inundating  the  garrison  and  the 
subterranean  dungeons.  Afterward  it  was  discovered 
that,  amid  a  number  of  captives  drowned  in  their  oeUs, 
was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  the  beau- 
tiful and  beloved  Alexandrina,  Princess  of  Lithuania ! 


BELSHAZZAR'S  FEAST. 
By  John  Moran. 

To-DAT  we  hold  high  oamlval 

And  wanton  with  the  grace  of  Love, 

Unwitting  that  we  ever  shall 
His  punitive  jneeentment  prove. 

We  spill  his  wine  in  revelries, 
His  choicest  viands  spurn  withal. 

Seeing  that  scribes  and  men  held  wise 
Bead  not  the  writing  on  the  wall. 

But,  ah,  how  near  may  be  the  day 

When  those  twin  worms,  remorse,  regret, 

•Shall  feed  upon  oi£r  sentient  dlsy. 
So  that  our  prayer  is  to  f oiget  ? 

Chaldeans,  Magi,  kings  that  be. 

Some  Daniel,  knowing  well  the  word, 

13hall  oome,  queen-called,  to  make  us  see 
And  feel  the  decimating  sword  1 


UNDER  THE  LADDER 

One  of  the  common|9st  of  popular  superstitions  is  thai 
which  causes  so  many  people  to  refrain  from  passing 
underneath  a  ladder,  and,  in  preference,  to  go  outside  of 
the  foot  of  it.  Perhaps  nine  people  out  of  ten  would 
replidiate  the  superstition,  if  asked,  and  saj  that  thej 
don't  care  whether  it  is  unlxkcky  or  not  But  if  pressed 
for  a  "reason,  they  will  probably  say  that  they  choose  to 
go  outside  as  being  the  safer  in  case  the  ladder  slipped. 
But  is  it  so  ? 

Suppose  tlie  case  of  a  person  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
passing  a  ladder  (which  we  assume  to  be  leaning  against 
a  house)  at  the  very  moment  when  it  slipped  outward  at 
the  foot— by  far  the  most  likely  mishap  to  occur.  Pass- 
ing under  the  ladder,  he  has  ample  Cime  to  escape  either 
forward  or  backward  as  it  slides  down,  and  so  avoid 
damage.  But  outside  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  he  is  in- 
stantly upset  without  a  moment's  warning,  and  will  be 
fortunate  if  he  escapee  a  broken  ankle  and  other  injuries 
from  idling  sideways  on  the  steps  of  the  ladder,  as  he 
can  scarcely  fail  to  do. 

The  actual  experience  of  any  given  number  of  such 
accidents  wouM  probably  show  a  balance  strongly  in 
&vor  of  the  **  unlucky  "  course  as  being  the  safest 
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QEOOBAPmcAiiLT,  Jena  is  ceDtral  enough  ;  socially,  it  is 
Y617  remote.  Although  but  a  few  honrs  by  rail  from  the 
ehopa  and  mnsio  and  pictores  of  Leipsio  and  Dresden,  a 
new  fashion  in  bonnets  will  jet  reach  the  comers  of  tiie 
Saale  Valley  late,  if  at  all.  The  BiTer  Saale  at  this  point 
is  a  mild  little  stream,  flowing  quietly  and  fringed  with 
rushes.  On  its  banks  there  is  a  fine  growth  of  willow, 
and  then,  stretching  out  as  far  as  one  can  see,  in  all  di- 
rections, green  meadow,  studded  with  clumps  of  willow 
and  alder.  In  a  long  day's  tramp  one  need  not  desert 
this  beautiful  natural  park,  across  which,  in  all  direc- 
tions, paths  lead  from  the  town  to  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages. It  was  along  one  of  these  paths,  by-the-way,  that 
a  peasant  rode  to  Jena,  carrying  to  the  physician  a  sick 
child  in  his  arms ;  and  the  terrors  which  fevers  and  the 
darkness  put  into  that  poor  little  brain,  are  commemo- 
rated in  Goethe's  "Erl  Eonig."  Of  course,  the  town  is 
full  of  reminiscences  of  Goethe  and  Schiller;  for  the 
former  was  active  here  in  a  Government  office,  and  the 
latter  was  Professor  of  History  at  the  University. 

Adjoining  the  meadows  rise  the  sides  of  the  vidley  ;  at 
flrst  in  gradual  slope  and  covered  with  grain  or  vine, 
then  in  almost  sheer  ascent  Just  above  the  town,  on 
the  western  hills,  the  batUe  of  Jena  was  fought,  and  the 
soldiers  of  Napoleon  L  sacked  every  village  for  miles 
around.  The  whole  valley  is  a  great  river-bed — a  cutting 
by  water  through  an  upland  plateau.  The  waters  played 
£reakiahly  with  the  soft  stone  and  clay,  carving  out  a 
Talley  whose  limiting  hillsides  look  like  gigantic  cones 
and  tents,  crested,  many  of  them,  with  ruins  of  castles. 

Eight  or  nine  thousand  souls  are  said  to  have  their 
homes  within  the  compactly  built  litUe  town,  which  the 
reader  is  now  invited  to  enter. 

Passing  through  the  gateway  (Johannisthor),  the  visitor 
-will  kindly  imagine  himself  in  the  Johannis  Street  The 
tower,  showing  at  the  end  of  this  street,  is  a  modem  ad- 
dition to  the  town  church.  At  this  point,  turning  to  the ' 
right  and  passing  through  a  narrow  "  dive,"  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  market-place  and  centre  of  the  town. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  more  about  Jena  than  will 
suffice  to  give  a  "  local  habitation  *'  to  the  curious  prac- 
tice of  the  students'  duel ;  but  now  that  we  are  arrived 
at  the  market-place,  it  may  be  permitted  to  describe  one 
scene  which  every  year  the  citizens  witness  in  this  public 
square.  As  an  andont  custom,  derived  from  the  worship 
of  one  of  the  gods  of  the  northern  mythology — ^Balder  or 
Freya,  possibly— this  will  illustrate  a  very  attractive  side 
of  provincial  character. 

On  the  last  evening  of  the  year,  a  wood-pile,  twelve 
feet  high,  is  built  in  the  centre  of  this  market-place,  and 
so  packed  with  tinder  that  the  whole  mass  will  blaze  in  a 
moment  Throughout  the  evening  two  constaUes  stand 
guard  and  keep  the  space  about  this  offering  to  the  sun- 
god  dear  of  the  crowd  as  the  dtizens  begin  to  assemble. 
It  is  the  custom  for  every  one  to  sacrifice  some  article 
peculiarly  associated  with  the  old  year,  and  thus  to  pro- 
pitiate the  new.  Those  disposed  to  observe  the  custom 
sentimentally,  will  approach  with  their  offering  earlier  in 
the  evening,  for  when  the  crowd  has  gathered  there 
begins  an  indiscriminate  tosdng  of  old  hats  into  the 
heap.  When  the  clock  in  the  church  tower  strikes 
twdve,  the  pile  is  immediately  in  flames,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  there  is  the  sound  of  music  approaching. 
A  company  of  students  in  corps  uniform  appear,  and,  pre- 
ceded by  the  mnsidans,  march  around  the  fire ;  then, 


joining  hands,  they  dance  around  it,  singing  <*  Gau- 
deamus  Igitur  ";  then  fling  into  it  their  white  and  green 
and  red  caps.  Even  the  more  commonplace  headgear 
which  they  snatch  from  the  bystanders  is  not  disdained 
for  this  sacrifice— offering  to  the  new-bom  light  and 
warmth.  Next,  water  is  passed  in  buckets  from  hand  to 
hand  and  poured  over  the  half- burned  logs.  The  crowd 
dissolve  instantly  ;  the  whole  square  and  the  converging 
streets  on  all  sides  ring  with  shouts  of  *'  Prosit  Neu- 
Jahr  1" 

Proceeding  now  across  the  market,  through  the  eastern 
half  of  the  town  and  across  the  river  by  the  stone  bridge, 
in  half  an  hour  we  arrive  at  the  ndghboring  village  of 
Ziegenhain.  Entering  the  tavern  and  gaining  admittance 
to  a  large  room,  through  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke,  one 
sees  dimly  upon  the  walls  pictures  such  as  *  The  Stu- 
dent's Love  :  to-day  I  love  Johanna ;  to-morrow,  the 
Susanna";  mottoes,  such  as,  ''Who  never  once  got 
jolly  tigh^  he  is  no  honest  man."  All  the  world  over 
the  decorations  of  students'  headquarters  have  a  cha- 
racter of  their  own.  Each  with  his  beer^mug  and  pipe, 
half  a  hundred  young  feUows,  in  colored  gips  and  sashes, . 
are  sitting  at  the  tables  or  standing  m  a  circle  about  tlie 
duelists.  These,  bandaged  stilT  as  posts,  stand  immova- 
bly facing  each  other,  blood  flowing  generonsl^  Irom  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  staining  bandages  and  shirt 
a  solid  color.  A  few  sharp  ^ords  of  command  and  the 
light,  dull  swords  are  cro8sei4.  One,  two,  thre^  passes, 
and  a  fresh  stream  of  blood  ife^^  4to  waj  between  the 
clotted  locks.  The  af&mr  wiwHo^^itfeiBontinued  for 
fifteen  minutes ;  but  after  five  minutes  of  active  work, 
the  attendant  phydcian  declares  officially  that  "  the  loss 
of  blood  makes  continuation  dangerous  to  health." 

If  a  foreigner  were  to  criticise,  or  even  attempt  a  scien- 
tific description  of,  this  peculiarly  German  institution,  the 
objection  might  justly  be  made  that  only  a  limited  class 
among  the  Germans  themsdves  can  enter  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  it,  and  further,  that  even  with  exceptional  op- 
portunity for  observation,  a  foreigner  can  form  but  a  par- 
tial acquaintance  with  so  widespread  a  practice.  Fortun<» 
ately,  the  writer  is  delivered  from  the  necessity  of  rdy- 
ing  upon  his  own  observation.  He  begs  to  introduce  the 
work*  of  a  master  in  the  art  of  ''Paukerei,"  as  this  kind 
of  sword-play  is  termed,  and  to  let  his  author  speak  the 
first  and  the  last  word,  except,  of  course,  as  additional 
explanation  of  statements  intended  for  the  initiated  may 
be  considered  necessary. 

The  author  is,  or  was  in  1882,  instructor  in  Pauking  at 
the  Univerdty  of  Jena.  His  name  will  be  found  in  the 
official  list  of  instructors  in  the  department  of  ''Freie 
Kiinste."  He  explains  that,  being  himself  a  member  of  a 
famous  old  dueling  family,  from  youth  up  his  thought 
had  ever  this  bent,  to  labor  in  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors 
and  to  assist  in  perfecting  the  art  of  dueling.  Having 
this  goal  ever  before  him,  he  must  now  and  then  take  up 
the  pen  in  order  to  come  forward  in  opposition  to  errors 
and  false  views.  Mathematico-physical  laws  are  the  basis 
of  the  rules  of  the  art  Paukerei  and  dud  are,  indeed, 
used  as  synonymous  terms,  but  the  author  makes  a  dis- 
tinction. By  Paukerei,  one  means  that  kind  of  duel  with 
swords  for  cutting,  and  not  thrusting,  in  which  the  two 

*  DeutBohes  Paukbneh.  Yon  Friedrfch  August  Wflhelm  Lad- 
wig  fioux,  Fechtmeister  an  der  GrossheizogL,  eta.  UniversiUit  zu 
Jena.  Jena,  1867* 
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nr  *'  fAMLOVSM,^  ON  TBI  BANKS  OV  TBI  BkUM,  NKAJt  JSNA. 

parties  fight  for  the  honor  of  the  thing  in  knightly 
fashion,  and  with  attendance  of  seconds,  an  arbiter,  wit- 
nesses and  a  physician.  The  parties  are  defended 
against  cuts  dangerons  to  life,  partly  by  mles  which 
forbid  all  such,  partly  by  bandages  which  protect  the 
person.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  dnel  modified  by  the 
traditions  and  usages  of  tiniyersity  life.  Against  inart- 
istic and  dangerons  bungling  our  author  directo  his 
attack  ;  and  in  rendering  the  practice  of  pauking,  which 
is  not  to  be  suppressed,  less  dangerous,  he  labors  quite  as 
effectively  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  students,  and  perhaps 
more  so,  he  assures  us,  than  many  a  learned  bookworm 
who  each  semester  rereads  his  old  lectures  little  changed 
ex  cathedra.  The  attempt  never  has  succeeded  to  induce 
the  students  to  settle '  affairs  of  honor  like  the  Philis- 
tines, in  court,  with  money  or  imprisonment,  except  in 
cases  where  they  have  lost  all  respect  for  one  another. 
Whenever  parties  of  students  have  given  up  the  practice 
of  pauking,  they  have  been  despised  as  inferiors  by  their 
antagonists.  From  this  source  have  arisen  mutual  hate 
and  provocation  of  every  kind.  Abusive  language  and 
clubbing  have  made  their  vulgar  appearance  ;  and  one 
excess  of  that  nature  harms  a  university  more  than  all 
the  pauking  of  twenty  years. 

The  principals  in  the  encounter,  as  represented,  are 
experienced  swordsmen,  veterans — in  the  slang  of  the 
university  **  Mossy  Heads  "  {bemooste  HcLup- 
ter).  As  their  attitude  suggests,  the  blows 
are  all  directed  at  tbe  head.  Tlie  arm  is 
held  rigidly  in  the  position  indicated. 
The  various  cuts  are  delivered  and  ward- 
ed by  motion  of  the  wrist.  Bandages  pro- 
tect the  neck,  arm,  shoulder  and  body 
from  accidental  injury.  The  seconds 
stand  ready  to  intercept  any  unlawful 
"attack'* — that  is,  any  cut  not  permitted 
by  the  rules  of  the  code.  Where  so  much 
skill  in  defense  is  possessed  by  both  par- 
ties, the  encounter  may  pass  off  without 
injury  to  either. 

Here  we  see  two  novices — "Foxes,"  as 
such  greenhorns  are  called  in  their  so- 
cieties —  doing   themselves   credit.     The 


mental  state  of  a  "Fox,"  entered  for 
his   first    duel,  is    described   by  our 
author  with  much  appreciation  :  **  He 
means  to  show  himself  a  plucky  fellow 
in  the  presence  of  his  patron '  Mossy 
Head.'  He  can  scarcely  await  the  time 
of  his  first  encounter.    Secretiy  grow- 
ing with  heroic  purpose,  he  hastens 
to  the  field  of  honor ;  sees  there  his 
antagonist  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
sympathizers;    among     the    'Philis- 
tines' who  have   crowded  in,   recog- 
nizes his  own  over -curious  landlord. 
The  surgeon  unpacks   his  apparatus 
with   dignified    and   earnest   air,    al- 
though,   in   fact,  this   surgeon    is   a 
practical   joker    and    takes    out    ten 
times    as   many   instruments  as   are 
necessary.    The  '  Fox '  is  taken  aback, 
begins  to  feel  uncomfortably,  in  spite 
of  himself  loses  some  of  his  preTions 
confidence.     A  tremor  runs  through 
his  limbs.     The  '  Mossy  Head,'  a  con- 
noisseur in  'Foxes,'  marks  this  in  liis 
proteg^  and    reproves    him    with    a 
quieting  look.     The  '  Fox '  recognizes 
this,  makes  a  show  of  pulling  himself  together,  but  for 
all  that  cannot  prevent  a  slight  weakness  at  the  knees. 
At  last  the  stiff  leg-bandage,  perhaps  sticky  with  blood, 
is  put  on ;  his  arm  is  carefully  wrapped  like  a  child 
in  swathing  -  clothes  ;  a  heavy,  thick  pauking -cravat  is 
tied  around  his    neck,  and    the   surgeon  affects  great 
solicitude.     Of   course,  with   all   this,  when  the    com- 
mand '  Los  I'  is  given,  he  has  forgotten  all  the  points 
and  advice  of  his  patron,  and  just  hacks  away  blindly. 
What  his  opponent  is  doing  —  whether  he  guards  or 
attacks— he  does  not  know.    What  he  himself  is  doing, 
he  knows  just  as  little,  until  there  is  a  cry  of  '  Halt !' 
and  the  seconds  interpose.     Whether  he  or  his  aotag- 
onisi  has  been  hurt,  he  has  no  idea.    In  fact,  while  the 
thing  was  going  on,  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
day  or  night,  for  the  blood  which  streamed  over  his 
eyes.    While  the  surgeon  is   examining  lus  head,   he 
asks,  with  astonishment,  '  Am  I  wounded  ?'    The  sur- 
geon replies. .  '  And  how  ?'   Now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
begins  to  reooror  from  his  excitement     While  some  of 
his  friends  support  him  and  the  surgeon  sponges  his 
head,  cuts  awaj  the  hair  from  the  wound  and  puts  on 
a  plaster,  he  notices  that  his  antagonist  is  being  treated 
in  the  same  fashion.    Well  content,  he  now  gladly  sub- 
mits to  the  professional  fussing  about  his  head.    Tbe 
friendly  patron  then  whispers  to  him,  'You  have  fought 
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splendidly  !*    Smiling  with  delight,  the  *  Fox '  gratefully 
presses  Lis  patron's  hand.*' 

Encounters  like  that  which  has  been  described  take 
place  by  arrangement  between  the  yarious  fraterni- 
ties, and  are  commonly  tests  of  skill  and  pluck  merely, 
in  which  the  principals  have  often  no  feeling  of  hostil- 
ity for  each  other.  Bandages  and  the  light,  dull  swords 
nsed  reduce  the  danger  to  a  minimum.  These  supply 
that  element  of  excitement  which  in  American  colleges 
is  offered  in  greater  variety  and  more  attractive  form 
by  athletic  games.  They  are  regarded  as  spectacles ; 
many  students,  members  of  fraternities  represented, 
attend  the  weekly  exhibitions,  for  which  a  sufficient 
number  of  duels  are  arranged  to  keep  the  interest 
alive  throughont  a  forenoon,  or  perhaps  an  entire  day. 


''BRING  MYRTLE." 

By  Cons'tance  M*Ewen. 

A  NUHBBB  of  letters  were  awaiting  Colonel  Haldane, 
Commandant  of  Newly,  on  his  return  from  parade.  He 
was  unmarried,  rich,  and  rather  distinguished-looking. 
It  will,  therefore,  surprise  no  one  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  receive  a  great  many  sweetly  scented,  deli- 
cately monogramed,  prettily  worded  letters  from  the 
various  members  of  the  fair  sex  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted. Amongst  the  little  heap  which  lay  before 
him  was  one  oonspiouous  for  its  careless  handwriting 
and  rough  envelope.  Oddly  enough,  this  was  the  one 
he  selected  first  for  perusaL  Scrawled  on  the  lip  of  the 
envelope  were  these  words  :  "  Bring  Myrtle:' 

Colonel  Haldane  put  up  his  gentlemanly  eyeglass,  and 
held  his  head  a  litUe  on  one  side ;  he  twisted  his  iron- 
gray  mnstache  into  a  yet  more  poignant  expression  as  he 
inspected  those  curions  words:  ''Bring  Myrtle,'*  Who 
was  Myrtle  ?  "What  was  Myrtle  ?  How  many  times  he 
read  and  reread  that  message  he  was,  perhaps,  unaware. 
But  it  was  useless.  "  Bring  Myrtle  "  remained  on  the 
lip  of  the  envelope,  an  unsolved  enigma. 

Slowly  he  opened  the  letter.  It  was  an  invitation  to 
afternoon  tea  at  the  Whites' —  people  he  knew  slightly,  as 
he  knew  so  xnany  in  the  heavily  garrisoned  naval  and 
military  town  dose  to  the  barracks  at  Newly. 

The  letter  was  from  Miss  Florence  White,  who  wrote 
in  her  mother's  name. 

He  called  up  a  vision  of  Florence  White.  Tall  and 
stately,  a  girl  with  a  mass  of  golden-brown  hair,  rolled 
off  her  forehead ;  a  girl  he  had  greatly  admired,  as  one 
admixes  a  serene  and  lovely  landscape  ;  a  girl  who  made 
him  feel  provokingly  ''fogieish.  '  Other  yonng  ladies 
rattled  away  at  him,  as  if  he  were  a  sub,  asked  him  to 
play  tennis  with  them,  and  treated  him  like  a  mere 
youngster.  But  this  young  lady  had  placed  him,  with 
due  regard  to  his  complexion,  in  a  shadowy  comer  of  the 
drawing-room  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  he  had 
taken  "  tea "  there,  and  had  introduced  him  to  some 
deep-toned  matrons,  as  if  in  that  direction  lay  his 
natural  bias  ;  and  now  this  stately  yonng  lady  sends  him 
a  jocular  postcript  bidding  him  "  Bring  Myrtle  1" 

Colonel  Haldane  sat  down  in  the  comfortable  red 
velvet  chair  which  fiu)ed  the  Parade  Ground,  and  com- 
manded a  fine  view  of  the  ever-companionable  sea. 
The  little  rippling  waves  had  an  expression  of  infant 
smiles  to-day,  and  the  buoyant  clouds  were  chasing  one 
another  like  schoolboys  on  a  common.  How  innocent 
and  fair  was  the  world  of  nature  I  He  sat  dreaming 
over  bis  problem  **  Bring  Myrtle  "  quite  happily. 

A  k'^ock  with  the  knob  of  a  stick  on  the  door  breaks 


into  his  reflections,  and  Captain  Hilton  enters  with  his 
customary  off-parade  familiarity. 

"  WeU,  old  fellow,  what's  up  ?  Sea  and  sentiment, 
eh  ?  It's  fatal  to  sit  in  <^  attitude,  looking  at  the  sea. 
What's  up,  I  ask  you  ?" 

Colonel  Haldane  roused  himself  from  his  reverie  with 
an  effort ;  he' gently  tapped  his  left  hand  with  the  letter 
which  yet  remained  idly  between  his  finger  and  thumb. 

*'JaneI"he  said,  addressing  Captain  Hilton  by  his 
nickname ;  *'  Jane  !  what  on  earth  does  it  mean  when  yoa 
receive  a  message  from  a  young  lady  to  *  Bring  Myrtle?* " 
and  he  handed  the  envelope  to  Captain  Hilton. 

Jane,  who  had  a  rolling  eye  and  a  rollicking  smile, 
took  the  envelope  daintily,  and,  after  reading  it,  pressed 
it  to  his  heart,  and  said,  with  a  strong  brogue : 

"  Why,  man,  it's  a  proposal !  What  do  the  ladies  wear 
on  their  festal  brows  and  twist  about  the  flowing  satin  of 
their  bridal  gowns  but  myrtle  ?  *  Bring  myrtle,'  I  tell 
you,  is  a  proposal— a  band  fide  proposal  I  wish  you 
every  joy  I    She  is  a  sweet  girl,  if  a  bold  one." 

Without  a  word.  Colonel  Haldane  sprang,  in  a  melo- 
dramatic manner,  at  the  throat  of  Captain  Hilton,  and 
held  him  with  a  grip  of  iron. 

"  How  dare  you  speak  of  Miss  White  like  that  ?  She 
is  the  most  distingmshed  girl  of  my  acquaintance. 
Apologize  !" 

Captain  Hilton  rolled  his  eyes  with  a  ghastly  appeal 
on  Colonel  Haldane,  when  the  latter  as  sudd^ily  re- 
laxed his  grasp,  and  said  : 

"  Forgive  me,  Hilton  ;  but  really  I— I  object  to  suck 
an  unseemly  idea." 

''I  beg  your  pardon,  colonel,"  said  Captain  Hilton, 
stiffly;  "  I  object  equally  to  being  throttled.  Allow  me  to 
wish  you  good-morning  1" 

"  Stop,  my  friend,"  said  Colonel  Haldane,  confusedly; 
"  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me  !  Fm  half 
asleep,  I  think.  Sea  and  sentiment,  as  you  said  just 
now.  Come,  my  friend !  Do  tell  me  what  on  earUi 
Miss  White  means."  * 

''Means? — something  green:*  said  Hilton,  viciously; 
"  but  whether  sprouting  in  a  tub,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
blossoming  shrub,  or  done  up  in  a  glass  case  after  the 
artifidal  mode,  I  know  not.  I  wish  you  good-morning, 
colonel." 

And  with  that  he  retreated  to  the  mess-room. 

''Blossoming  shrub,"  murmured  Colonel  Haldane. 
"  Bless  his  Hibernian  wit  I    Eureka  I    Now  I  have  it  V* 

And  with  that  he  sat  down  at  his  writing-table,  and 
penned  the  following  letter : 

*•  AU  MtOSOTIQ,  10,  AVBM  CE  YlCTOB  EMMAjrUBL. 
*  "  MX29TON,  AlPES  MAMmnw, 

"  Send  the  finest  flowering  myrtle  yoa  possess  to  the  following 
address :  Miss  Florence  White,  the  Orange,  Porterdown,  Sussez. 
The  myrtle  must  arrive  on  the  afternoon  of  September  the  Tth, 
one  week  from  this  date." 

Then  Colonel  Haldane  rang  the  bell  hastfly,  and  told 
his  man  to  post  the  letter.  This  done,  he  placed  the  note 
from  Miss  Florence  White  in  the  pocket  of  his  frogged 
coat,  and  then  proceeded  to  read  the  rest  of  his  corre- 
spondence. 

«  «  »  *  «  « 

The  afternoon  of  the  Tth  duly  arrived,  and  with  a 
strange  palpitation  at  his  heart  (a  sensation  which  ought 
to  have  aroused  his  suspicions  as  to  the  exact  state  of  his 
susceptibilities),  Colonel  Haldane  drove  up  in  his  little 
hooded  carriage,  with  the  tiger  jumping  up  and  down 
behind,  to  the  gates  of  The  Grange. 

**  Here  comes  the  pig  in  the  poke,"  said  the  Felicity 
White,  a  younger  daughter  who  was  given  to  using  her 
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brains  in  off-hand  critioism.  *'If  a  man  wiU  drive  a 
oarriage-with  a  hood,  what  is  one  to  call  him,  but  a 
pig-in-a-poke,  yon  know  ?  He  is  fidgeting  at  the  gate 
most  awfully,  ilorenoe;  do  come  and  look." 

*'I  like  that  hooded  carriage,"  said  Florence.  *'  Le 
style  c^est  Vhomme  m4me:* 

And  then  she  tamed  with  readj  grace  to  meet  Colonel 
Haldane,  who  had  jnst  entered  the  room« 

"Felicity  and  Iwere  drawn iK>  the  window  by  the  mag- 
netical  influence  of  your  charming  little  carriage,"  she 
said.     "  I  so  admire  your  *poke.* " 

"Do  you  ?*'  said  Colonel  Haldane,  gratefully.  '*  It  is 
very  kind  of  you  !" 

And  then  he  looked  steadfastly  at  Florence,  absolutely 
blushing  as  he  did  so. 

Florence,  catching  the  glance  interrogative,  was  ar- 
rested in  her  amiable  intention  of  transporting  him  to  the 
other  end  of  the  long,  lone  drawing-room,  and  introduc- 
ing him  to  Mrs.  Harlington,  the  rector's  wife.  This  agi- 
tated gentleman  did  not  look  exactly  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
discoursed  to  about  Winter  blanket  clubs  and  working 
men's  clubs  and  friendly  societies. 

It's  all  very  fine  to  talk  about  leading  an  unpuzzled  ex- 
istence, like  Jane  Austen ;  but  why  on  earth  did  Colonel 
Haldane  look  at  her  with  this  unfathomable  glance  from 
his  undeniably  fine  gray  eyes  ?  What  did  it  mean  ?  She 
fell  away  from  him,  musing,  and  turned  the  outward  ma- 
chinery of  trite  commonplaces  on  her  greeting  of  the 
numerous  guests,  who  were  now  rapidly  arriving. 

The  Whites  had  just  started  a  page,  who  answered  to 
the  ubiquitous  name  of  "  Tommy  "  and  one  of  those 
si>ecimen8  much  adopted  by  ambitious  matrons  as  an  im- 
provement on  parlor-maidB  ;  a  creature  raw  of  the  fields, 
with  the  expression  -of  an  animated  turnip  and  brains  to 
match.  In  the  midst  of  a  buzz  of  voices  intermingling 
with  the  frou-frou  of  rich  dresses.  Tommy  suddenly 
daited  into  the  room,  and  made  straight  for  Miss  Florence 
White ;  carrying  in  his  lobster-colored  hands  a  book 
suggestive  of  the  P.  D.  Company. 

Colonel  Haldane,  from  his  sddtary  seat  in  the  deep 
recess  of  the  bay  window  facing  the  entrance  to  "The 
Grange,"  felt  ail  awful  sensation  come  over  him.  Was 
this  the  myrtle  arriving  ?  and  had  the  Menton  folk  ab- 
solutely charged  the  carriage  to  Miss  White?  What 
should  he  do  ?  He  shrunk  behind  the  deep  amber  of 
the  curtain^  then  as  suddenly  emerged. 

"  Bring  Myrtle  I"  these  were  her  own  words,  and  he 
made  a  violent  rush  across  the  room  to  her  side. 

"  It's  the  myrtle,"  he  said,  breathlessly.  "  Allow  me  ! 
The  stupid  people  have  made  a  mistake,"  he  continued, 
incoherently.  "  The  idea  of  charging  the  carriage  to 
you  1"  And  he  threw  a  sovereign  into  Tommy's  bash&il 
fingers. 

Miss  White  looked  at  Colonel  Haldang  with  ever-en- 
larging pupils.  He  had  returned  lately  from  Egypt, 
had  been  indefatigable  at  the  bombardment  of  Alex- 
andria, had  had  an  illness  on  his  return,  and  she  re- 
membeied  hearing  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  have 
his  head  shaved.  She  continued  to  look  at  him  quite 
tenderly,  as  these  thoughts  flitted  phantom-like  about 


"  Thank  you.  Colonel  Haldane, "  she  said.  "  You  have 
saved  me  the  trouble  of  fetching  my  purse.  This  is  a 
new  boy — country  manners,  you  know ;  he  wants  in- 
struction !^  and  smiling  pleasantly,  she  moved  out  of  the 
room  after  the  vanishing  figure  of  Tommy. 

In  the  round,  roomy  hall  stood  a  huge  tub  matted  up 
and  bearing  the  name,  **  Au  Myosotis,  I,  Menton,"  etc. 

•*1Vb  a  flowering  myrtle,  miss,"  said  Tommy ;  "the  I 


biggest,  the  carrier  says,  it  ever  fell  to  his  duty  to  de- 
liver." 

"Fetch  a  pair  of  gardening  scissors.  Tommy,"  said 
Miss  White  ;  "  and  another  time  never  venture  to  bring 
P.D.C.  books  into  the  drawing-room.  Go  to  the  house- 
keeper with  that  kind  of  thing." 

Tommy  took  the  color  natural  to  him  in  yet  deeper 
hues,  and  ran  for  the  scissors.  Miss  White  soon  snipped 
the  detaining  strings,  and  gave  way  to  a  very  natural 
delight  as  the  starry  blossoming  myrtle  was  exposed  to 
view. 

"  Very  odd,"  she  thought ;  "  it's  addressed  unmistak- 
ably to  me.  Poor  Colonel  Haldane.  What  does  it 
mean  ?"  * 

Thinking  again  of  the  shaven  head  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria,  she  sighed  a  little  pensively  and  a 
little  compassionately,  and  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  just  in  time  to  escape  the  entry  of  Mrs.  Danvers, 
whose  forest  cart,  drawn  by  a  lovely  pair  of  Welsh 
ponies,  she  saw  turning  in  at  the  gates.  That  lady  now 
entered,  followed  by  her  inseparable  companion,  a  long- 
bodied,  bow-legged,  flap-eared,  pedigreecl  creature,  which 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  seven  prizes. 
JElorence  immediately  made  a  rush  at  the  dog. 

"Ah  I  you  have  brought  Myrtle  I  I  was  afraid,  when 
I  saw  you  this  morning,  that  you  would  forget,  tiiough 
1  mentioned  it  in  my  note  !" 

Both  ladies  had  moved  in  the  direction  where  still  sat 
Colonel  Haldane,  plunged  in  startled  reflections,  in  the 
recess  of  the  window.  Was  this  long-backed,  bow-legged, 
flap-eared  dog  the  honored  object  of  that  message  ? 

"  Of  course,  I  brought  dear  old  Myrtle,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Danvers.  "  I  shcruld  suffocate  at  an  afternoon  if  I  hadn't 
a  bit  of  natural  life  like  that  trusty  Scotchman  about 
me." 

"  Now,  U*B  explained  r:  said  a  deep  voice  from  behind 
the  amber  curtains,  and  Colonel  Haldane  came  forward 
once  more. 

The  hesitation  of  his  mann^f*  had  vanished ;  he  was 
smiling  serenely,  and  his  eyes  were  flxed  with  an  ex- 
pression of  perfect  imderstanding  on  the  countenance  of 
Miss  White. 

"  Bring  Myrtle  1"  he  continued,  laughingly.  This  is 
Myrtle  I  Bival  Myrtles  there  may  be ;  but  this  form  of 
Myrtle  can't  be  improved  upon  I" 

Again  Miss  White's  pupils  enlarged  sympathetically. 
Worse  and  worse !  Poor  Colonel  Haldane  !  she  trembled 
for  his  reason.  Not  so  Mrs.  Danvers.  Fixing  him  with 
her  bright  eyes,  she  said  : 

"What  is  explained  ?    Confusion  of  droumstances  ?" 

"Confusion  of  envelopes.  *  Bring  Myrtle'  was  scrib- 
bled on  the  wrong  back  —  that's  all,"  said  Colonel 
Haldane. 

With  a  sudden  intuninaiion.  Miss  White  sank  down 
beside  Colonel  Haldane  in  the  recess,  with  a  deep  blt»h 
of  mortifled  confusion. 

"  Does  that  account  for  the  presence  of  the  flowering 
myrtle  in  the  hall  ?"  she  asked,  after  a  moment  of  horri- 
fied silence. 

"  Yes.     Charming  mistake  for  me,"  muttered  Colonel 

Haldane.     "GiVe  me  an  opportunity  that  I "  and  he 

looked  at  Mrs.  Danvers,  who,  with  a  finesse  worthy  of 
her,  dashed  away  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  to  meet 
the  extended  hand  of  an  apropos  acquaintance.  He 
went  on  smoothly  enough  now.  "  An  opportunity  that 
I  wanted.  Will  you  one  day  wear  a  sprig  of  that  oth^ 
myrtle  for  me,  Ilorence  ?" 

Miss  White  didn't  say  ^(^^e^  SO  she  evidently  in- 
tended to  say  "Yes."  "^ 
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AMONG  THE    LAKE-DWELLERS. 


By  W.  Seton. 


Many  centuries  ago— «ot  later  than  the  very  beginning 
-of  the  Christian  era— there  lived  in  Switzerland  a  people 
^ho  have  been  called  the  Lake-dwellers.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  neither  Oeesar  nor  Pliny  speaks  of  them  ; 
find  it  was  not  nntil  the  Winter  of  1853-4,  when  the  Lake 
of  Zurich,  owing  to  an  uncommon  drought,  fell  much 
below  its  usual  level,  that  their  ruined  abodeis  ^ere  dis- 
covered. 

Then,  a 
little  below 
the  surface 
of  the  water, 
■were  observed 
a  vast  num- 
ber of  wooden 
posts,  from 
eight  to 
twelve  inches 
thick,  and 
standing  in 
rows  from  one 
to  two  feet 
apart ;  while 
scattered  over 
the  muddy 
bottom,  be- 
tween the 
poets,  were 
curious  -  look- 
ing objects, 
\7  h  i  c  h ,     on 
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being  dredged  up,  proved  to  have  been  made  by  the 
hand  of  man.  At  once  curiosity  was  awakened,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  similar  discoveries  were  made  in 
nearly  tdl  the  Swiss  lakes. 

Evidently  these  posts  had  at  one  time  supported  little 
cabins,  for  the  wooden  frames  of  the  cabins,  as  weU  as 
the  platforms  on  which  they  had   stood,  were   found 

buried  in  the 
mud. 

Professor 
Ferdinand 
Keller,  of 
Zurich,  a  man 
whose  attain- 
ments well 
fitted  him  to 
cany  on  the 
explorations, 
soon  dycov- 
ered  that  the 
Lake-dwelleis 
might  be 
classed  in  two 
divisions: 
those  of  tbd 
east  and  thoso 
of  the  west 

In  the  east- 
ern lakes  thfi 
settlements 
belonged     to 
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what  is  callod  the  Stone  Age ;  in  the  tr estem  lakes  they 
belonged  to  the  Bronze  Age,  -which  comes  down  to  onr 
era,  and  finally  merges  into  the  Age  of  Iron.  In  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Bronze  period  the  posts  are  better  preserved 
than  in  those  of  the  Stone  period,  which  have  rotted  away 
almost  to  the  level  of  the  mud ;  while  the  bones,  which 
had  been  split  open  for  marrow,  are  the  bones  of 
domesticated  animals.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the 
villages  of  the  Stone  Age,  where  the  bones  are  chiefly 
those  of  the  stag  and  the  roe. 

In  the  Bronze  Age,  too,  the  sheep  ontnomber  the 
goats ;  in  the  Stone  Age,  the  goats  outnumber  the  sheep. 
But  no  reindeer-bones  have  been  found  in  any  of  the 
lake-settlements,  for  even  at  the  distant  epoch  when  the 
first  Lake-dweller  came  to  Switzerland,  the  reindeer, 
which  had  once  roamed  as  far  south  as  the  Pyrenees, 
had  already  retreated  with  the  musk-ox  to  the  Arctic 
circle. 

Indeed,  the  animal  remains  brought  to  light  all  belong 
to  species  which  now,  or  within  a  few  centuries,  in- 
habited central  Europe,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
wild  bull,  which,  however,  was  known  in  historical 
times.  The  wild  mammalia,  whose  bones  have  been 
dredged  up,  are  the  bear,  badger,  common  marten,  pole- 
eat,  ermine,  weasel,  otter,  wolf,  fox,  wildcat,  hedgehog, 
squirrel,  field-mouse,  hare,  beaver,  wild-b<Mur,  roedeer, 
fallow-deer,  elk,  steinbock,  chamois,  Lithuanian  bison 
and  the  wild  bulL 

The  domesticated  animals  are  the  dog,  horse,  pig, 
goat,  sheep,  and  two  kinds  of  cattle :  one  quite  small  and 
to  which  the  name  of  marsh  or  peat-cow  has  been  given  ; 
the  other,  very  large  and  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  wild  bull.  The  mud  from  about  the  posts  of 
the  Bronze  Age  has  revealed  objects  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, made  of  bronze ;  such  as  leaf -shaped  swords, 
daggers,  spear-heads,  knives,  sickles,  fish-hooks,  pins, 
rings,  bracelets,  and  occasionally  a  Boman  coin  ;  and  in 
one  of  these  settlements  were  forty  bronze  hatchets. 

In  this  age,  aho,  appear  the  remains  of  a  large  hunt- 
ing dog,  which  had,  probably,  been  obtained  by  barter 
from  some  other  people. 

But  in  the  villages  of  both  the  Stone  and  Bronze 
periods,  the  bones  of  the  hare  are  ex#;eedingly  scarce, 
which  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  same  superstition 
which  prevails  at  this  day  among  the  Laplanders,  and 
which,  as  CsDsar  relates,  prevailed  among  the  ancient 
Britons,  existed  among  the  Lake-dwellers. 

No  doubt  the  reason  which  prompted  the  Lake- 
dwellers  to  build  upon  the  water  was  to  have  greater 
security  against  wild  beasts  and  human  enemies,  l^e 
trees  selected  for  posts  were  the  oak,  beech,  birch  and 
fir.  After  having  sharpened  the  posts  at  one  end  either 
with  a  hatchet,  or  by  means  of  fire,  they  were  driven  into 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  by  heavy  wooden  mallets,  which 
have  been  found  in  great  numbers. 

Owing  to  the  sudden  shelving  of  the  bottom,  the  vil- 
lages were  never  placed  far  from  the  shore,  with  which 
they  were  connected  by  narrow  bridges.  The  i>osts  sup- 
porting the  platforms  and  cabins  generally  rose  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  surface,  and  were  strengthened  by 
cross  timbers.  The  boards  which  composed  the  plat- 
form were  secured  to  the  framework  with  wooden  pegs. 
Then  the  outer  rows  of  posts  were  provided  with  a  net- 
work of  twigs,  perhaps  in  order  to  keep  off  floating  ice. 

The  dwellings  were  of  rectangular  shape,  and  plastered 
inside  and  out  with  clay  two  or  three  inches  thick.  The 
roofs  were  of  bark  or  straw,  and  over  the  floors  was 
spread  clay  mixed  with  gravel,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  chinks. 
"  n  the  middle  of  every  cabin  was  an  open  hearth,  made  of 


several  slabs  of  sandstone.     The  largest  cabin  measured 
27x15  feet. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
was  rocky,  so  that  posts  could  not  be  driven  down.  In 
such  oases  the  houses  rested  on  artificial  elevations  of 
stone.  The  stones  were  conveyed  to  the  spot  in  skiflEs ; 
and  one  skiff,  which  had  been  overloaded,  was  found  by 
Professor  Keller  lying  on  the  bottom  with  its  heavy 
cargo. 

At  Pfaffikon  a  lake-village  covering  three  acres  was 
discovered  in  a  peat  bog.  The  peat  was  cut  away,  and 
now  we  are  able  to  stand  on  the  very  floors  of  the  dwell- 
ings abandoned  thousands  of  years  ago.  This  settlement 
belonged  to  the  Age  of  Stone,  and  among  the  interesting 
objects  brought  to  light  in  one  of  its  little  huts,  were 
two  perfect  long-bows,  very  like  the  bows  used  by  the 
South  Sea  Islanders.  Some  woven  cloth,  too,  was  found ; 
also  half  a  dozen  melting-pots  made  of  day  mixed  with 
horse  dung — a  combination  which  molders  still  use. 
The  melting-pots  were  provided  with  handles,  and  near 
them  lay  pieces  of  melted  bronze  and  a  lump  of  pure 
copper.  But  not  another  trace  of  metal  was  found  in 
all  this  interesting  excavation.  Would  it  not  seem  as  if 
here  was  a  first  attempt  to  make  bronze  by  the  Lake- 
dwellers  at  Pfibffikon  ?  It  has  been  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Keller  that  in  this  settlement  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  borderland  between  the  Age  of  *Stone  and  the  Age  of 
Bronze. 

But  great  was  the  surprise  of  arc/hieologists  to  discover 
buried  underneath  this  village  at  Pfiiffikon  two  other 
villages,  the  first  and  second  ones  being  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  bed  of  peat  three  feet  thick. 

The  Lake-dwellers  both  of  the  Bronze  and  Stone 
periods  seem  to  have  been  an  industrious,  intelligent 
people.  They  dwelt  in  groups  of  families,  or  it  may  be 
that  whole  tribes  dwelt  together,  ruled  by  a  chief,  or  by 
the  will  of  the  community. 

Caves  opening  to  the  south,  and  sheltered  from  the 
north  wind  by  well-wooded  hills,  yet  not  too  far  from 
pasture  and  arable  land,  were  the  spots  which  they  ohoee 
for  their  homes. 

Labor  among  them  was  divided.  They  kept  cattle, 
which  were  driven  every  night  into  stalls  built  over  the 
water.  They  cultivated  flax,  which  was  spun  into  threads 
by  spindle-whorls,  and  many  mats  and  pieces  of  cloth  have 
been  found  buried  with  the  spindle- whorls  in  the  mud. 
But  no  hemp  has  been  found,  nor  any  traces  of  domestic 
fowls.  They  cultivated  barley,  wheat  and  millet ;  but 
rye  was  not  known,  while  oats  appear  only  in  settlements 
of  the  Bronze  Age.  Nor  were  the  Lake-dwellers  in  want 
of  fruit,  for  heaps  of  carbonized  apples  and  pears,  as 
well  as  the  seeds  of  the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  have 
been  dredged  up,  also  many  flat  cakes  of  bread. 

In  one  village  skates  made  of  horse  bones  were  found  ; 
and  knitting-needles,  hairpins  and-flsh  hooks  are  plenti- 
ful in  all  the  settlements. 

The  cat  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Lake- 
dwellers  ;  but  cats  were  probably  not  wanted ;  for  rats 
and  mice  were  not  likely  to  trouble  the  storehouses  built 
over  the  lake. 

It  would  seem  that  this  ancient  people  had  a  trade 
with  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  for  in  one  of  the 
lake-dwellings  belonging  to  the  Stone  Age,  a  g^ass  bead  oi 
a  bluish  white  color  was  found.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
beads  found  in  the  most  ancient  graves  of  Egypt  Some 
of  the  hatchets,  too,  are  made  of  a  stone  known  as 
Nephrite,  which  mineralogists  say  does  not  come  from 
Europe,  but  from  Egypt  and  Asia.  It  is  strange  that 
among  tbo  heaps  of  bones  got  from  the  mud  of  the  lake« 
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tillages,  there  are  so  very  few  bones  of  men.  And  as  no 
burial-places  bjave  been  discovered,  it  is  a  mystery  how 
the  Lake-dwellers  disposed  of  their  dead.  Perhaps  they 
were  homed.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Troyon,  a  French 
writer. 

While  the  presence  of  a  few  Boman  coins  proves  that 
the  Lake-dwellers  were  the  same  people  known  as  Hel- 
vetii,  and  did  not  disappear  nntil  abont  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  the  best  authorities  cannot 
tell  US  how  many  ages  back  they  date.  The  Bronze  Age 
is  believed  to  have  begun  from  three  to  four  thousand 
years  ago ;  and  beyond  it  comes  the  Age  of  Stone,  when 
all  implements  and  weapons  were  wrought  of  stone, 
bone  or  wood. 

Professor  Keller,  who  has  given  most  study  to  the  sub- 
ject, says  the  oldest  lake-dwellings*  prolMibly  do  not 
reach  further  back  than  two  thousand  years  before  Chrisi 
He  likewise  believes  that  the  Lake-dwellers  of  the  Bronze 
and  Stone  Ages  were  one  and  the  same  race,  and  were  a 
branch  of  the  Celtic  population  of  Switzerland.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  existence  they  show  a 
gradual,  peaceful  developmeni 

But  the  very  oldest  of  them  did  not  see  the  last  mam- 
moth ;  and  the  rhinoceros  and  the  cave  tiger  had  like- 
wise become  extinct  in  Europe  when  the  first  little  cabin 
was  built  over  a  Swiss  lake. 


"HOW  THEY  TAXED  THE  DOLL  AT 
SCHANDAU." 

By  James   Baker. 

TTe  had  just  swung  alongside  that  charming  little  sta- 
tion, upon  a  glorious  day  in  early  Spring,  when  the  Elbe 
scenery  was  at  its  loveliest,  the  cherry  orchards  on  the 
sloping  banks  were  white  as  snow  with  blossom,  the 
pink  of  the  peach  and  apricot-blossom  contrasted  with 
the  green  slopes  of  soft  turf  that  lay  beneath  them,  and 
the  great  piles  of  fantastic,  mighty  rocks  were  lit  up  by 
the  tender  leaves  of  the  young  birch-trees  that  opposed 
themselves  to  the  sombre  green  of  the  stately,  solemn 
pines. 

The  journey  down  from  Utschen  had  made  us  happy 
with  ourselves  and  the  world  ;  the  glorious  sunshine  and 
plefisant  river  air,  and  all  the  sights  of  timber-cutting 
and  raft-steering,  were  gently  occupying  our  thoughts, 
when,  at  Schandau,  we  were  rudely  brought  back  from 
our  pastoral  and  forest  dreams  of  idyHic  life  by  a  strong 
force  of  nine  men  and  officers  coming  on  board,  standing 
at  the  gangway  to  overhaul  the  baggage  for  contraband 
goods. 

It  was  useless  shaking  our  heads  ;  portmanteaus  had  to 
be  opened  and  everything  turned  out.  One  tall  officer  of, 
say  six  feet  three,  overlooked  with  stately  dignity  and 
through  spectacles  the  proceedings. 

We  had  nothing— no  cigars,  no  spirits — and  we  laughed 
and  shook  our  heads,  as  we  could  speak  no  German  pour 
ie  moment,  bien  entendu).  It  is  best  to  speak  but  English 
at  these  times— there  is  still  a  comfort  in  being  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  generally  the  fact  helps  one  through  these 
little  worries  of  travel  But  our  head-shaking  was  use- 
less ;  we  might  have  new  clothes,  a  new  shirt,  or  even  a 
pair  of  socks,  and  then  ''Victoria**  would  stint  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  bear  these  new 
articles  in  tritsnph  away  untaxed. 

Alas  for  them,  we  had  no  such  articles,  but  one  of  our 
party  had  a  long  paper  box. 

"  Ha,  ha  1"  laughed  tlie  searcher,  '*  what  is  this  ?'*  aud 
toncbed  it. 


*'  Poupie^*'  said  the  owner,  abjuring  Oerman,  but  ex- 
plaining in  a  French  word  that  was  near  enough. 

Our  little  party  of  three  had  just  come  through  from 
Bohemia,  where  three  dolls  dressed  in  the  brilliant 
Pilsener  costume  had  been  purchased  ;  one  of  these  had 
been  left  on  board  the  steamer  that  had  brought  us  on 
from  Zeitmeritz,  one  at  this  moment  was  not,  and  one, 
the  largest  of  all,  but  even  then  but  a  little  one,  was  now 
pounced  upon  by  this  Saxon  officer,  dragged  from  her 
resting-place,  and  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  all  the  little 
crowd  of  passengers,  crew  and  officers. 

It  was  no  good  laughing  or  shaking  the  head ;  the  doll 
was  contraband,  her  dress  was  taxable,  her  shoes  would 
be  smuggled  goods,  her  ribbons  and  her  hair  must  be 
noted.  We  must  go  ashore  and  bring  our  portmanteaus 
with  us  ;  we  objected  by  vigorous  shakes  of  the  head  and 
shrugs  immense  of  the  shoulders,  and  laughingly,  saying, 
**  Poup^e,'^  all  to  no  purpose,  and  as  we  would  not  bear 
the  doll  on  shore,  an  officer  of  a  lower  grade  was  called, 
and  he  in  triumph  bore  off  the  Pilsener  doll ;  her  eyes 
were  bandaged,  so  that  she  looked  helpless  against  the 
indignity.  On  shore  they  bore  her,  examined  her  thor- 
oughly, and  weighed  her,  and  then  the  nine  officers  and 
men  clustered  round  to  insure  full  payment  of  the  tax 
imposed.  The  doll  herself  was  borne  back  to  tlie  ship  by 
a  stray  porter,  the  officer  not  deigning  to  again  carry  it 
back  now  that  it  was  taxed.  The  full  sum  of  thirty-five 
pffenning  was  demanded,  and  a  lengthy  and  complete  re- 
ceipt was  handed  over  to  the  would-be  smuggler  upon  his 
producing  sufficient  good  coin  of  the  German  Empire  to 
meet  this  demand  upon  his  purse  (of  about  eight  cents). 

The  receipt  ran  thus,  headed  : 

"  ZoUqulttung. 
"  To  Mr. out  of  England,  has  on  this  day  at  the  en- 
trance customs  discharged  one  packet  containing  a  doll  of  woolen 
stuff  in  connection  with  leather  (the  doll's  boots),  weight  300 
grammes.  Payment  85  Pffenning.  Booked  in  the  Revenue  Begister 
under  the  number  125.  Schandau,  26th  April,  1884,  Royal  Head 
Customs.  ''Signed,  Leutnbb." 

Our  friend  paid  the  tax,  the  captain  and  crew 
breathed  again,  and  went  off  to  their  posts  to  at  last  once 
again  get  under  weigh.  The  passengers  all  settled  down, 
the  fore-passengers  in  awe  of  the  strong  force  of  the  Zol- 
lamt,  and  the  bell  rang  to  swing  off,  but  the  last  man  to 
rush  on  shore  was  the  porter  who  had  borne  back  the 
doll  from  the  weighing  and  taxing  ceremony.  He  had 
been  trying  to  extract  some  further  pffenning  for  this 
service  from  these  law-infringing  islanders,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully. Out  into  midstream  we  swung,  the  whole 
force  of  the  nine  officers  standing  on  the  platform  to  see 
us  depart ;  we  laughingly  waved  them  our  adieux, 
chuckling  that  the  doll  that  **  was  not  *'  lay  yet  untaxed 
and  unweighed  in  a  well-searched  bag.  But  we  were 
heartily  thankful  to  them  for  enabling  us  to  enjoy  this 
little  iaxoe  of  *^  How  they  taxed  the  doU  at  Schandau  " 
for  the  small  sum  of  but  thirty-five  pffenning,  includiog 
the  full  official  receipt  as  proof  of  our  pleasure. 


RESTBICTIONS  ON  JEWS  IN  RUSSIA. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Russian  Jews  are 
unenfranchised,  and  enjoy  no  political  rights.  But  this 
is  only  partly  true  ;  and  if  the  Hebrews  were  altogether 
unemancipated,  as  their  co-religionists  were  formerly  in 
other  countries,  the  situation  would  be  comparatively 
simple.  As  is  is,  they  are  free  and  not  free,  and  their 
half-emancipation  is  their  .greatest  grievance,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  it  subjects  them  to  a  whole  series  of 
police  ordinances,  ci^riciously  enforced  at  the  will  of  the 
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local  authorities.  For  instance,  the  great  mass  of  Rus- 
sian Jews  are  confined  to  Poland.  An  exception  is  made 
in  favor  of  traders,  belonging  to  the  First  or  Second  Mer- 
chants' Guilds,  paying  respectively  800  and  200  roubles 
yearly  for  the  priWlege.  To  such  Russia  Proper  is  open. 
A  short,  time  ago,  one  of  these  merchants  residing  in  St. 
Petersburg  happened  to  lose  his  parents,  and  sent  for  his 
orphaned  sister  to  come  and  live  with  him  in  the  capital. 
As  soon,  however,  as  she  arrived  there,  the  police  or- 
dered her  to  leave  the  city  within  three  days,  since,  being 
a  Jewess,  she  did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  domicile  there. 


her  mind  to  stay,  in  spite  of  the  authorities,  she  boldly 
entered  her  name  upon  the  so  styled  "black  list"  of  the 
capital  as  an  '*  improper  character,"  and  as  such  was  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  domicile  which  had. been  denied 
to  her  as  a  repectable  Jewess.  Odder  still  was  an  in- 
stance coming  from  Eiefif.  Here,  General  Drenteln  re- 
cently revived  two  old  police  ordinances,  one  that  pro- 
hibits a  Jew  from  employing  a  Christian  servant  in  his 
house,  and  another  forbidding  any  Jew  from  taking  up 
his  residence  outside  the  limits  of  the  city.  It  subse- 
quently happened  that  the  wife  of  a  Jewish  merchant 
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In  vain  the  brother  protested  and  explained  ;  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done.  So  he  went  and  formally  engaged 
his  sister  as  a  cook,  notified  the  fact  to  the  authorities, 
and  in  that  capacity  the  young  woman  was  allowed  to 
remain,  there  being  no  local  ordinance  in  St.  Petersburg 
prohibiting  a  Jew  from  employing  a  Jewish  cook.  In 
another  case,  a  young  Jewess  from  Kischineflf,  having 
completed  the  necessary  preliminary  studies  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, came  to  St.  Petersburg  to  enter  the  Medical  Col- 
lege for  Women  there.  As  soon  as  her  religion  became 
known  to  the  police,  she  received  the  usual  order  to  quit 
the  city  within  forty-eight  hours.     But  having  made  up 


was  unable  to  tend  her  child  owing  to  ill-health,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  procure  a  nurse  for  the  infant ;  yet, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  found  impossible  to  do 
this  under  existing  Russian  laws.  A  Christian  girl  was 
not  permitted  to  serve  with  the  Jews,  a  poor  Jewess 
was  not  allowed  to  come  to  Blieflf,  and  the  child  could  not 
be  sent  out  to  nurse  in  the  country,  since  the  police 
order  prohibited  a  Jew  from  living  beyond  the  town 
limits.  How  the  law  of  domicile  is  worked  in  the  emallftr 
towns  and  in  rural  districts,  where  every  official  spends 
five  times  his  nominal  income,  and  bribery  is  an  institu- 
tion, it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  "^ 
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TWO  FORTUNES. 
{From  the  French  qf  Copper.) 

Two  8ZBTEB8  With  their  arms  entwined,  there  stand 
Before  a  fortune-teller,  bowed  with  age, 

Who  slowly  turns  with  feeble,  fialtering  hand 
The  cards  prophetic,  like  a  mystic  page. 

One  dark,  one  fair,  and  both  fresh  as  the  mom ; 

One  like  the  flower  which  blooms  in  Autumn  late. 
The  other  like  to  Spring's  pale,  sad  flrst-bom. 

Together  there  they  wait  to  learn  their  fate. 

•*  In  life,  alas!  I  see  no  Joy  for  thee," 

The  gypsy  said  to  her,  the  dark-eyed  maid ; 

*'  Tell  me^  I  pray,  will  be  at  least  love  me  V* 
•*  Yes."    "  Thai  alone  is  happiness,"  ahe  said. 

**  Love  on  thy  heart  shall  shed  no  gladdening  ray,** 
The  gypsy  said  to  her  with  snow-white  brow ; 

•■ShaU  I  love  him  at  least?  tell  me,I  pray." 

•'Yea.'*    "'nieafbr  me  that  will  be  bliss  enow." 


A  BLOT  ON  THE  SCUTCHEON. 

By  Hblen  W.  Pikrson. 

MossiEUR  Thibaub  looked  tronbled.  He  was  pacing 
the  floor  of  his  library  uneasily,  now  and  then  stopping 
at  a  wide  window  that  opened  to  the  sunshine. 

Outside,  the  garden  lay  full  of  fragrance  and  beauty. 
There  was  a  serenify  in  it  tiiat  might  well  steal  with  a 
benison  of  peace  into  a  restless  heart 

Beyond  were  quaint  rows  of  poplars,  and  fields  of  com 
and  Tine.  A  great  shield  of  scarlet  and  golden  flowers 
lay  on  the  green  lawn  before  him,  blazing  in  the  light. 
It  was  a  copy  of  the  TMbaud  ooat-of-arms,  and  shone 
with  splendor  to-day  in  its  emerald  setting. 

There  were  other  devices  of  the  fantastic  kind,  showing 
that  the  gardener  had  a  fertile  fancy.  Persian  rugs  were 
imitiited  in  quaint  arabesques  of  flowers  in  every  hue, 
and  laid  about  on  the  lawn  as  if  just  spread  out  there 
after  having  been  wrought  in  wondrous  fairy  looms. 

But  Monsieur  Thibaud  did  not  glance  at  the  marvels 
of  his  garden.  He  looked,  instead,  at  the  gleam  of  a 
silvery-white  dress  flitting  in  the  green  gloom  of  distant 
trees. 

^ I  must  leave  it  all,"  he  saiJ,  gloomDy.  "There  is 
nr>  other  way.  I  ought  to  have  gone  at  first,  but  could 
not  muster  up  courage." 

He  glanced  about  the  handsome  room  as  he  spoke. 

There  were  bookcases  in  carven  woods,  surmounted 
with  Etruscan  vases  and  bric-a-brac.  The  chairs  were 
covered  with  dark  leather  and  golden  arabesques— every- 
thing bespoke  wealth  and  taste. 

More  than  all  else  he  loved  the  room  and'  all  its  be- 
longings. 

**  How  would  the  New  World  seem  ?"  he  thought  "  I 
have  taken  root  here." 

He  sank  into  his  familiar  chair,  and  rested  his  head 
upon  his  hand. 

**  It  must  be,"  he  said,  "  for  Marcie's  sake.  They  tell 
113  there  is  a  happiness  found  in  self-sacrifice.  I  have  a 
good  chance  to  try  it  now." 

Once  more  he  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
The  silvery-white  dress  was  nearer  now — so  near  that  ho 
could  see  a  blue  blur — whicli  meant  the  stephanotis  at 
her  bosom— against  the  slender  outlines  of  a  girli  h 
figure. 

"  He  is  with  her  again.  Madame  Biissot  is  not  there 
— asleep  under  a  tree  again,  I  suppose.  My  duenna  is 
gro^^-ing  too  old  and  fat  for  her  duties.  Ah,  I  see  !  She 
is  wad  lling  after  them.     Bah  I  but  they  had  plenty  of 


time  to  whisper  those  eternal  vows.  Poor  Marcia,  i>oor 
Httle  girl !" 

The  object  of  these  pitying  words  looked  at  that 
moment  so  radiantly  happy,  they  seemed  singularly  in- 
appropriate. 

Her  laugh,  as  sweet  as  any  song-bird's  note,  was  ring- 
ing on  the  Summer  air.  Her  cloudless  eyes,  her  fresh 
color,  her  bright  hair,  the  girlish  figure— all  formed  a 
picture  that  might  have  been  labeled  '*  Springtime,"  or 
"  Joy,"  or  any  other  name  that  typified  the  glory  of  the 
morning-time. 

And  yet  this  girl  had  suffered  a  great  loss,  but  it  was 
in  her  infancy.  Her  uncle  had  done  everything  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  parents  so  ruthlessly  snatched 
away. 

The  thought  of  them  came  sometimes  with  a  tender 
melancholy ;  but  her  life  lay  in  the  sunshine,  and  she 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  griel 

Gerald  Lamballe,  looking  at  her  with  adoring  eyes 
that  day,  vowed  in  his  heart  that  she  should  never  know 
it  Ah,  he  had  never  proved  the  impotence  of  lore !  He 
felt  so  strong  to  guurd  and  keep  her  for  ever,  if  she 
would  trust  him. 

**Tou  torment  me,*' he  was  sayiuf?.  "Why  will  you 
not  say  just  those  three  words — quick,  the  steam-tog 
will  be  upon  us  I" 

By  this  name  he  rather  irreverently  designated  the 
duenna— a  lady  with  three  chins  and  a  tendeney  to  what 
she  called  a  reverie. 

"When  I  close  my  eyes,  my  dear,'' she  was  wont  to 
say,  "  I  am  living  in  my  past  You  see,  peHte^  you  have 
not  come  to  my  age,  when  the  treasures  of  memory  aie 
all  in  alL" 

The  young  people  were  delighted  at  Madame  Briaaot's 
fondness  for  the  past — it  gave  them  such  golden  oppor- 
tunities in  the  present 

"  Poor  Madame  Brissot !"  exclaimed  Marda.  Do  you 
think  sho  ever  had  a  lover?" 

"Perhaps  so,"  answered  Gerald,  "  and  she  might  hare 
tortured  him  as  you  do  me,  till  at  last  he  deserted  and 
jumped  into  a  pond,  and  left  her  to  become  what  she  is 
— take  warning  V* 

"  Oh,  Gerald  !"  cried  the  girl.  "  Imagine  me  weigh- 
ing two  hundred  and  living  among  the  treasures  of  the 
past" 

"Be  warned  in  time  !"  cried  the  young  man,  taking 
advantage  of  a  tree-shadow  to  seize  the  slender  white 
hand  and  kiss  it  "Say  I  may  speak  to  your  unole» 
and  ask  him  for  your  hand  ?" 

"You  should  have  began  with  him^"  said  Marcia* 
demurely.  "  You  are  all  wrong.  You'll  have  to  do  it 
all  over  again,  and  you  a  Frenchman,  toa** 

"But  my  mother  was  American,  so  I  must  have  in- 
herited frem  her  a  liking  for  their  ways.  Say  I  may  see 
him  to-morrow.  I  think  he  will  not  object;  family, 
foi-tune — all  is  right" 

"Yes,  you  have  so  many,  and  I  have  none,"  exclaimed 
the  girl.  "I  wonder  where  my  relatives  are.  I  must 
have  some  one  besides  Uncle  Clement" 

"  Never  mind.  But,  by-tlie-way,  how  were  you  saved 
when  your  parents  were  drowned — that  was  a  miracle.** 

"I  don't  know.     I  will  ask." 

"  You  were  saved  for  me,  my  darling.  That  miracle 
was  wrought  for  me  1" 

"You  must  think  you  are  of  g^eat  importance  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  Gerald,"  said  the  girl,  M-ith  a  gry 
laugh. 

"Only  because  I  love  you,''  he  said.  "There  are 
somu  love-sounets  in  a  book  of  my  mother's  I  most  read 
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to  jon  some  time.  One  ends  tliis  way,  and  expresses  mj 
meaning : 

** '  And  what  I  ftd,  aoroes  the  Inferior  features-  • 
Of  what  I  am,  doth  flash  ttself  and  show 
How  this  great  work  of  Love  enhanees  Nature's.' ' 

Maroia  did  not  langh  anj  more.  The  yonng  man's 
^oe  was  too  earnest,  and  there  was  a  strange  thrill  in 
har  erwn  heart  as  she  raised  her  eloquent  ^ea,  of  that 
liiwiNehiH^;  tint  which  is  said  to  be-— 

"  Blue  of  things  graj, 
Omf  of  thingi  Uaaw'' 

to  his  fSM6v  Bnt  the  psinting  jnsw  behind  them  stopped 
aoj  w<Hrd  of  hers,  and  Madame  Bnssoi,  with  a  face  the 
oolor  of  broiled  oranbevries,.  stood  bj  their  side. 

"Thia  daj  is  so  like  many  iinf(M*gotten  Jnnes  of  the 
pasiT^afao  panted. 

•'To-morrow^**  whispered  Marcia»  and  the  yonng  man 
bow«d  aa^  tamed  aside  down  one  of  the  paths  which 
led  to  »  gate. 

Marai^  walked  thonghtfnlly  toward  that  open  window, 
w]ief»  Monsieur  Thiband  was  looking  ont  rat}ier  wist- 
fully. 

**Mj4emry^  h^mid,  ignoring  the  parting  he  had  wit- 
oemi^  "  how  woold  yon  like  a  jonmey  ?*^ 

M»  w»a  snrpriaed  at  the  sndden  paling  of  her  lace. 
Ba  Iwi  tkovghi  he  waa  nipping  a  love  uttair  in  the  bad 
-^hs  kad  no  ide»  it  had  blossomed  and  borne  fruit. 

"A-*  ioamey  r  aha  laltered  ;  "to  Paris  ?" 

'^Wo,  to  a-Jfew  World,  a  land  that  offers  everything  to 
tfvwiy  one — vi^or,  new  life»  new  opportanitie%  new 
obaoeea  lor  happinesa*^ 

**Oh,  bat  this  is  horne^  and  I  am  so  very  happy  here. 
Mnafr  w«  go  r 

'^Wo  most  go,  lam  afraid,'*  said  Monsieur  Thiband, 
Y^ey  gmtly,  seeing  how  the  shock  had  swept  all  the 
ligb^  from  the  jonnff  face. 

^Is  it— »  it  bujiiu^ea  V"  said  the  yonng  girl,  in  a 
kFrtoD6» 

•'Yea." 

"Oh,  if  it  is  poverty,  let  us  be  poor  here  in  France," 
cried  the  girl,  '*  we  will  be  at  home,  and  not  among' cold 
and  careless  strangers." 

*'  No ;  it  is  not  pover^,"  aoawerad  Monsieur  Thibaud, 
softly. 

"  Then—I  cannot  nndexi^aod,"  said  Marcia,  in  a  puz- 
2led  way. 

**  Ton  will  trust  me,  wont  you,  little  one  ?'*  aaked  the 
man,  gravely.    "  Ton  know  I  love  you." 

**  Oh,  yoa  ha;ve  been  everything  to  mo ;  but»  UndB 
dement,  how  k  it  that  I  have  so  one  but  yoa  ?  Did 
you  save  me  when  ^e  ship  went  down  ?" 

*'  The  ship?"  exclaimed  Monaiear  Thiband,  in  it  pos- 
zled  way. 

*'  Why,  yoa  know,  when  poor  pap»  and  mamma  were 
drowned.  They  toere  drowned,  were  they  not?'*  ex- 
claimed the  girL 

**  Oh,  yes ;  yes,  of  iioarse ;  don't  talk  about  it,  dear-- 
a  aad  tiAe." 

*'Bat  Oerald  askedf  me  how  /escaped.  'Twas  odd-— a 
baby,  ftm  know.    I  couldn't  save  myself." 

"Oh— « sailor— you  know  how  kindhearted  they  often 
are." 

"  I  suppose  poor  mamma  put  me  in  his  urms,  when 
she  saw  she  could  not  save  herself,  I  should  like  to 
see  that  good,  brave  fellow.  Did  you  see  him,  Uncle 
Clement  ?"  \ 

"I?    No " 


"Then  he  didn't  bring  me  to  you  V" 

"  Yes— yes,  to  be  sure.  I'lli  so  full  of  other  tiiiags 
to-night,  that  I  am  absent" 

"And  you  rewarded  him,  dear  uncle,  I  am  sure, "^ she 
said.  "  You  are  so  kind  and  generous,  and  he  told  yoo, 
perhaps,  about  my  parents'  last  moments  ? — they  went 
down  in  one  another's  arms.  I  am  sure  papa  would  be 
trying  to  save  my  dear  mamma.  Oh,  how  hard  for  them 
when  they  must  have  been  sc  happy  !"" 

"Dear  Marcia,  why  bring  up  all  those  painful  memo* 
ries  of  the  past  to-night?  We  have  so  much  to  con- 
sider just  now." 

"I  am  just  like  Madame  Brissot,"  said  the  giii,  with 
a  faint  laugh,  "  only  I  have  no  treasures  of  memory.  I 
wish— oh,  I  wish  I  had  some  recollection  of  i^  sweet 
mother-face  bending  over  me." 

"  Marcia,  for  Heaven's  sake,  stop  !"  exclaimed  Mon- 
sieur Thiband,  starting  from  his  seat  and  pacing  the 
floor. 

Marcia  looked  at  him  with  surprise* 

"  She  was  your  only  sister.  I  know  how  you  must 
have  grieved  I"  Marcia  said,  slowly.  "  Bnt  I  wish  you 
could  talk  to  me  about  her  sometimes.  I  would  be  so 
glad  to  know  her  tastes.  I  want  to  be  like  her,  my  poor 
mamma." 

"Oh,  my  Heaven  !"  involuntarily  the  ery  eame  from 
the  man,  as  if  in  intolerable  anguish. 

Marcia  ran  toward  him. 

"Ob,  you  are  ill  I.  Dear,  dear  Uncle  Clement,  forgive 
me.     Let  me  get  you  something — a  glass  of  wine?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  take  a  glass  of  wine,"  he  faltered,  and 
the  young  girl  went  out  to  the  great  oak  sideboard 
in  the  dining-room. 

"It's  very  odd,"  she  thought,  as  she  took  the  heavy 
decanter  in  her  hand,  "  that  my  uncle  will  never  talk 
about  my  parents.  I  don't  know  anything  except  that 
they  were  drowned  when  I  was  six  months  old,  and  that 
my  mother's  hame  was  Tbekla  Lemoine.  I  saw  that  in  a 
volume  of  Camoens  once  that  had  fallen  behind  some 
great  books  in  the  library—*  To  my  dear  brother  Clement, 
from  Thekla  Lemoine.'  I  suppose  he  gave  me  his  name 
because  he  wished  to  adopt  me  and  leave  me  hiH 
fortune.  Ah,  well,  I  will  not  agitate  bim  any  more  to- 
night How  he  must  have  loved  her,  if  ever,  after 
sixteen  years  I    Are  you  better,  dear  uncle  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  all  right  now,"  answered  Monsieur  Thi- 
baud, seizing  the  glass.  "  The  fact  is — a  journey  at  my 
age  is  an  exciting  afiair." 

"  How  soon  would  we  be  obliged  to  go  ?"  Marcia  asked, 
her  thoughts  deserting  the  past  and  flying  to  Oerald. 

"  In  a  couple  of  weeks,  if  possible,"  he  answered. 
"But  we  won't  talk  it  over  to-night  Oo  and  dream 
over  it,  dear." 

And  Marcia,  seeing  that  his  face  looked  strangdy  hag- 
gard, did  not  venture  to  speak  of  her  love  dream,  or  of 
the  visitor  who  was  to  come  in  the  morning,  but  we 
tUKf  be  sure  her  visions  were  not  of  the  New  World. 

She  went  straight'  through  the  ivory  gate  of  dreams 
into  a  newOarden  of  Eden,  where  the  trail  of  the  serpent 
had  never  passed  over  the  flowers.  But,  then,  we  know 
that  garden  was  enchanted. 

A  strange  shyness  kept  her  from  saying  anything  to 
her  uncle  in  the  morning,  and  she  remained  out  of  the 
way  till  she  saw  Qerald  walking  up  the  broad  path. 

When  he  was  fairl.v  in,  she  made  her  way  to  a  certain 
rustic  arbor  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  front  door. 
She  thought  she  couM  read-^j^|g\^r's  face  aright  long 
before  he  reached  her. 

"It  mukeii  no  aiu'oiuuce,  nothing  can  separate  us,"&h«' 
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kept  aajing  to  herself,  but  her 
heart  sank  strangely  as  she  saw 
her  loTer*8  face. 

In  a  moment  he  had  taken 
lier  hand  and  was  looking  into 
her  ejes.        ' 

"I  eannot  tlnderstand,"  he 
said.  "He  will  not  give  you 
tome." 

'^Bnt  I  will  give  myself,"  she 
whupered,  with  a  wan  smile. 

'*Toa  cannot  yet,"  he  an- 
8V6red. 

"Bat  how  can  he  object  ?" 

•*I  don't  know  ;  only  he  is 
Teij  firm.  He  is  going  to  take 
Tott  away — to  America." 

"Oh,  I  cannot— cannot  go."    -. 

"It  is  so  far,"  mnrmnred 
Gflsald.  "If  yon  staid  here  I 
mifjbi  have  hope.  Bat,  Marcia, 
proodse,  swear  yon  will  be  true. 
The  day  will  come  when  yon 
caa  do  as  yon  l^e." 

"I  swear  it  1"  she  cried. 

Best  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
ihaft — only  a  couple  of  golden 
boMdrffies  saw  the  kisses  that 
WW  l&owered  on  her  face,  and 
thaywaie  not  at  all  shocked. 

t^  drearily  Marcia  began 
ip  wikB  preparations  for  this 

exile,  as  she  called  it  in  her  heart 
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Now  and 

tiwflwr  uncle  tried  to  rouse  some  bright  anticipations 
diairit*  the  new  life,  but  her  joy  seemed  quenched, 
mitiAe  was  very  quiet  and  thoughtful. 

ttf  liouse  began  to  look  dreary  and  dismantled.     All 
ttfe^Btiiy  knickknacks  were  packed  in  great  boxes,  the 
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curtains  were  taken  down,  and  all  the  dreariness  of  the 
flitting  crept  into  the  house. 

One  day — a  particularly  long  one — Marcia  went  down 
into  the  library  to  get  a  book  with  which  to  while  away 
the  time.  Her  uncle  was  not  there,  and,  glancing  about, 
she  saw  a  compartment  of  books  open  which  before  had 
always  been  kept  locked. 

"  Joumaux  des  Tribuncmx, 
I  wonder  why  uncle  has  them  ? 
Oh,  he  was  a  lawyer  once.  Per- 
haps he  was  in  some  of  those 
trials." 
Marcia  put  out  her  hand. 
Was  it  Chance  or  Fate  that 
guided  it  to  one  particular 
volume  ? 

It  was  heavy,  and  she  leaned 
it  against  the  great  arm  of  the 
chair  in  which  she  had  nestled. 
1*'1856.*  Why,  that  is  the 
year  in  vhich  I  was  bom  !"  she 
said,  as  the  date  on  the  title- 
page  met  her  eye. 

Why  did  the  book  fall  open 
at  one  fated  page  ? 

Marcia  gave  a  low  cry,  and 
every  vestige  of  color  forsook 
her  face.  Her  eyes  had  fallen 
on  these  words  : 

"The  woman,  Thekla  Lemoine, 
has  not  the  face  of  a  murderess. 
Her  hair,  to  be  sure,  is  as  golden  as 
the  Borgia's  ;  but  all  the  lines  of  the 
face  are  soft ;  the  eyes,  frii;htened 
and  appealing,  are  blue  as  heaveQ. 
The  mouth  is  full  of  curves.  There 
are  no  hard  lines  such  as  evil  pas- 
sions leave."  ^^ 
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"My  mother — my  mother!''  gasped  Marcia.  v**Oh, 
have  I  found  you  at  last— to'c — on  trial  for  your  life  ?** 

She  had  frozen  with  the  horror  of  it  all ;  she  still 
grasped  the  book  mechanically,  but  there  seemed  no 
feeling  in  her  hands  or  in  any  part  of  her  body,  save 
where  something  that  had  been  her  heart  seemed  alive 
with  great  throbs  of  pain. 

But  she  could  see  well  enough.  Although  the  room 
seemed  swimming  about  her,  she  could  still  read  with 
horrible  distinctness : 

"  Cause  e^ehre.  The  great  trial  of  Paul  Lemoine  and  his  wife 
for  the  murder  of  Antoine  Thurot.  Sang  froid  of  the  man. 
Strange  demeanor  of  the  woman.*' 

And  Marcia  devoured  every  word,  as  one  in  a  strange 
and  horrible  trance.  There  was  at  first  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  of  the  murder,  which  we  will 
give  for  ihe  benefit  of  our  readers  : 

••  The  accused.  Paul  Lemoine,  Inhabited  a  well-appointed  ^age 
in  the  l{ue  Taitbout.  He  is  fifty  years  old,  and  made  a  fortune  in 
the  indigo  trade.  Notwithstanding  his  wealth,  he  lived  in  great 
retirement  and  without  display.  His  wife,  a  pretty  young  woman 
of  only  twenty-two,  gay  and  coquettish,  resented,  it  seems,  mon- 
Kiour'8  dull  life. 

"  At  seventeen  she  had  made  a  marriage  of  convenience,  ar- 
ranged by  her  parents  it  Is  said,  compelled  by  them.  8he  had 
not  found  a  recompense  for  giving  up  a  young  man  whom  she 
loved  for  the  elder  parti.  Even  the  promised  lavish  supply  of 
money  did  not  come.  Bo,  in  bitterness  and  disappoif-tment,  she 
Hought  comfort  with  the  man  who  still  loved  her. 

**  On  a  certain  evening  he  came  to  the  house.  She  had  written 
for  him.  Her  husband  was  on  hand  to  receive  him.  The  un- 
suspecting victim  had  wall^ed  into  a  trap.  He  was  brutally  mur- 
dered, and  Paul  Lemoine  swears  his  wife  was  the  accomplice. 

*'  A  note  was  in  the  victim's  pocket,  written  in  the  wife's  hand, 
find  making  this  appointment  But  her  motive  ?  The  husband 
furnishes  tha*  The  lover  had  at  last  proved  faithless.  He  waj> 
about  to  be  married.  He  had  not  visited  his  old  friend  for  a  long 
time.  Jealousy  furnishes,  therefore,  the  motive.  Frantic  at  his 
loss,  the  woman  plotted  his  death. 

*  It  is  a  strange  and  unnatural  murder;  nothing  so  horrible 
has  stained  our  columns  for  many  years.  How  the  body  was 
found,  how  the  crime  was  traced  to  its  authors,  will  be  shown 
in  the  course  of  the  trial." 

We  have  little  to  do  with  all  the  horrors  through 
which  the  girl  waded  till  she  came  to  the  end — to  the 
sentence.  Bhe  seemed  to  hear  that  thundering  in  her 
ears. 

'  Paul  Lemoine,  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Antoine  Thurot, 
Hentenced  to  the  gui*lotine,  Jane  28th,  185(. 

**  Thekla  Lemoine,  lound  guilty  as  aeoomplioe,  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  sixteen  years." 

Starting  U4>,  the  heavy  book  dropped  from  her  hands. 
8he  looked  like  one  di<<traught,  her  eyes  were  dilated, 
as  if  she  saw  the  horrible  isentence  executed  on  her 
father — as  if  the  cry  of  her  mother,  dragged  away  to 
solitary  confinement,  had  reached  her  ears. 

•*  She  may  be  alive,"  she  moaned.  •*  Why — ^why — it  is 
sixteen  years  now    now." 

She  spoke  the  words  alond.^and  started  forward  with 
a  cry,  when  the  door  suddenly  ox>ened  and  her  uncle 
faced  her. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?— where  are  you  going  ?"  he 
eried,  in  alarm  at  her  strange  air. 

'*  I  am  going — to  find  mi/  mother  /"  she  cried  ;  but  even 
at  the  words  the  poor  girl  felt  the  room  swimming  aboat 
Ler,  and  then  all  floated  away  into  utter  darkness. 
*  *  *  *  *  Ik 

The*  volume  lying  on  the  floor,  which  Monsieur  Thi- 
baud  recognized  with  an  exclamation  of  horror,  told  the 
whole  story.  Tt  Imd  been  the  aim  of  his  life  to  keep  all 
this  evil  knowledge  from  the  girL     He  had  given  her  his 


name  ;  he  was  about  to  fiy  to  America  on  her  accouat. 
There,  he  flattered  himself,  her  youth  and  beauty  might 
avail  to  bring  her  love  and  happiness  without  the  keen 
scrutiny  of  antecedents  that  prevailed  in  France. 

He  knew  his  sister  would  soon  be  set  at  liberty.  He 
had  never  held  a  word  of  communication  with  her  since 
the  day  of  the  sentence. 

She  was  to  him  as  one  dead,  but  he  had  rescued  the 
innocent  child.  He  had  devoted  his  life  to  her.  He 
had  made  her  happy,  and  now  this  frightful  apparition 
from  the  past  had  come  to  wreck  everything. 

He  paced  his  room  unceasingly.  He  could  not  rest 
till  Marcia  came  out  of  that  deep  swoon  that  seemed 
like  death. 

When  at  last  they  brought  him  word  that  she  was 
better,  he  shut  himself  up  and  tried  to  rest. 

The  next  morning  a  very  pale  and  fragile-looking 
Marcia  stole  to  his  tdde  ahd  clung  to  him. 

**  Yon  meant  it  all  for  the  best,"  she  said,  faintly.  *'It 
^as  best  that  I  should  not  know.  But  now  that  I  do 
know,  do  you  not  see  what  I  must  do  ?" 

"No,  dear  ;  I  don*t  see,"  answered  her  uncle. 

"I  must  find  my  mother." 

"  Oh,  Marcia,  my  love — no  !  You  mistake  your  dufy. 
She  is  not  fit " 

And  then  he  paused.  It  was  so  hard  to  defame  a 
mother  to  her  child. 

"  I  must  see  her— I  must  hear  her  !  I  would  believe 
what  she  said.  Courts  are  not  always  right,"  she  an- 
swered, proudly.  "  And  if  " — with  a  heartrending  sigh — 
^'  even  if  it  were  all  true,  it  is  sixteen  years,  and  God 
may  have  changed  her  heart." 

No  pleading  could  change  the  young  girl's  determina- 
tion. 

"  I  will  do  all  you  ask  else,  dear  uncle,"  she  said.  "  I 
will  give  up  Gei-ald— I  must  I  He  would  not " — with  a 
half-sob* "and  I  would  not  let  him,  if  he  would,  dis- 
grace hiB  name.  I  will  go  to  America  with  you,  but  I 
must  see  her.  She,  too,  may  find  a  home  in  the  New 
World." 

And  seeing  her  steadfastness,  there  was  nothing  left 
but  for  Monsieur  Thibaud  to  aid  her.  He  could  not 
let  the  young  girl  make  her  way  about  the  country 
alone. 

So  it  happened  that  on  one  bright  June  morning  the 
two  stood  in  that  gloomy  shadow  which  "  blurs  the  mm- 
shine  half  a  mile" — ^the  shadow  of  a  prison. 

Marcia  shuddered  as  she  looked  at  it 

"  It  is  death  in  life,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  the  other  mai' 
tence  was  more  merciful— to  cut  the  misery  short  at 
once  !" 

"  It  is  expiation  for  sin.  You  forget,  dear,"  chided  her 
uncle,  "the  prisons  are  not  for  innocent  victims. " 

"And  yet  sometimes  such  are  sent  here,"  said  Mareia. 

She  could  not— would  not ~ believe  that  her  mother 
had  ever  been  so  deeply,  darkly  stained  with  sin. 

"Wait  here  a  moment,"  said  her  uncle  ;  "I  want  a 
word  with  the  inspector  alone." 

Marcia  waited  with  terrible  heart-throbs.  How  would 
this  mother  look  ?  Was  the  golden  hair  turned  to  silver  ? 
the  innocent,  child-like  blue  eyes  sunken  and  Instie- 
less  ? 

Monsieur  Thibaud  came  back.  'There  was  a  look  of 
sorrow  on  his  face,  and  yet  a  strange  expression  of  relief 
was  mingled  with  the  grief. 

"  My  darling  !  she  is  gone  to  the  Judge  who  judgeth 
all  men  right,"  he  said,  gravely. 

"  Oh,  uncle  I— not  dead  ?"     *    (^V^orf  1^ 

"Yes,  my  dear ;  and  it  is  bettcis^loJ^Q-lieuld  she 
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hare  taken  up  her  life  again  and  fonnd  any  sweetness 
in  itr 

'*  And  is  there  nothing— no  word  for  me  ?*'  Marcia 
whispered. 

"They  tell  me  that  she  died  with  these  words  on 
her  lips :  '  I  strayed  into  forbidden  paths,  but  God  is 
mercifnl  and  I  have  repented  and  expiated  that  sin  ; 
yet  I  never  helped  in  that  horrible  crime.  I  am  innocent 
of  the  stain  of  blood.  As  I  hope  for  heaven,  I  am  inno- 
eent  I    I  pray  that  my  child  may  never  hear  my  name.' " 

"Oh,  nncle,  you  do  believe  her,  do  you  not  ?"  asked 
Marcia,  trembling. 

" I  do,  dear,"  he  answered.  "The  journey  has  not  been 
in  vain,  after  all." 

Ten  days  afterward,  as  the  steamer  pushed  off  fi*om 
Liverpool,  and  Marcia  stood  sadly  glancing  at  the  re- 
ceding shore,  tf  well-known  voice  thrilled  her. 

"Why,  Qendd,"  she  cried,  "what  are  you  doing 
here?" 

"  Going  to  America  to  visit  my  mother's  relatives,*'  he 
tnswered,  with  a  smile.  Then,  in  a  lower  voice  :  "Oh, 
Marcia,  did  you  believe  I  could  lose  you  ?" 

"  Bat  you  must,"  answered  the  girl,  in  a  shaken  voice  ; 
**  or  else  you  will  lose  yourself." 

"We  shall  see,"  answered  G^erald,  in  a  very  skeptical 
lone. 

And  in  time,  when  he  had  made  his  name  in  the  New 
World,  he  heard  the  whole  story,  but  held  fast  to  his 
love. 

"  We  will  never  go  back,"  he  said.  "  This  New  World 
is  good  enough  for  me,  and  they  know  nothing  of  the 
tmgedy  here." 

"But  you  know,"  said  Marcia. 

"And  I  love  you,"  he  whispered,  "and  my  love  is 
lirong  enough  to  remove  mountains." 


THE  TWINS  OF  LOCANA. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Daily  NewB  writes  : 
"John  and  Jacob  Tocci,  the  twins  of  Locana,  who  have 
been  shown  in  almost  every  city  of  Europe  as  the 
Bueoeesors  of  the  famous  Siamese  Twins,  are  dying  in 
the  Prater.  Their  mother  is  a  strong,  healthy  country- 
woman. The  boys  resemble  each  other  exactly,  have 
pretty,  delicate  features,  and  are  now  in  their  tenth  year. 
John  and  Jacob  are  separate  as  far  as  the  sixth  rib,  and 
have  one  abdomen  and  one  pair  of  legs  between  tiiem. 
Jacob  moves  the  right  leg,  Jbhn  the  left  The  twins 
cannot  walk,  and  keep  their  balance  by  lacing  their  arms 
round  each  other*s  neck.  Jacob  eats  often  and  heartily, 
and  is  the  healthier  of  the  two,  and  to  all  appeareance  it 
is  he  who  keeps  his  brother  alive.  Becently  the  twins 
quarreled  over  a  toy,  and  John  grew  so  excited  that  his 
heart's  blood  suddenly  ceased  to  flow,  and  he  changed  to  a 
condition  of  complete  lethargy,  from  which  he  had  not 
awoke  on  the  following  morning.  The  boy  suffered  from 
the  same  complaint  a  year  ago  in  Berlin,  and  Professor 
Vrrchow  then  declared  that  a  recurrence  of  the  lethargy 
would  certainly  put  an  end  to  the  twin's  life.  A  number 
of  Vienna  physicians  are  observing  the  malady,  but  they 
entertain  little  hope  for  John's  life,  and  if  John  dies, 
Jacob  must  follow  him  to  the  grave.  The  twins,  as  they 
lie  in  their  bed,  offer  a  strange  contrast :  Jacob  with  fever- 
ish eyes  and  a  red  face,  seems  to  harbor  all  the  blood 
that  has  retreated  from  John's  lifeless  body.  The  con- 
scious boy  cries  incessantly,  because  he  has  often  heard 
Professor  Virchow's  remark  repeated,  and  knows  that  his 


brother's  death  is  but  the  harbinger  of  his  own.  The 
poor  creatures  are  meeting  with  the  same  fate  that  some 
time  ago  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  Siamese  twins,  the 
second  of  whom  died  of  poisoned  blood-vessels,  after 
having  spent  six  terrible  hours  with  the  corpse  of  his 
brother.  The  advisability  of  an  operation  separating  the 
living  from  the  dead  brother  was  discussed  at  the  time, 
but  before  a  resolution  could  be  taken  death  had  done  its 
wor;*..  The  twins  of  Locana,  wbo  for  the  last  eight 
years  have  traveled  to  all^he  world's  shows,  were  to  have 
left  to-morrow  for  New  York,  where  Barnum  is  said  to 
have  engaged  them  for  a  year  at  a  salary  of  30,000  francs. 
In  the  event  of  their  death,  the  parents  have  sold  their 
body  to  a  London  anatomical  museum  for  the  price  of 
$40,000. 


NOTE  ON   COCA. 

Coca  has  increased  very  greatly  in  use  during  the  last 
year,  from  the  discovery  of  the  ansBSthetic  properties  of 
its  alkaloid ;  and  it  has  been  found  especially  useful  in 
ophthalmic  cases. 

There  appear  to  be  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  coca, 
the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian,  each  country  claiming  its 
variety  as  being  the  best.  Each  variety  is  divided  into 
the  wild  and  cultivated  leaf.  Coca  from  wild  plants  is 
larger  and  thinner,  and  is  generally  considered  inferior, 
but  of  its  inferiority  there  is  much  doubt  In  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  from  three  to  four  crops  of  leaves  are  pro- 
cured per  annum.  The  women  pick  the  leaves  by 
hand,  and  in  doing  so  are  careful  not  to  touch  the  top 
of  the  bush,  for  if  this  be  touched  by  man  or  animal, 
•*  it  withers  and  dries  up." 

The  consumers  ot  coca  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  the 
native  races,  and  the  habit  must  have  descended  from 
the  times  of  the  Incas,  since  it  has  been  found  buried 
with  the  ancient  Peruvians,  with  the  small  earthen  vase 
used  to  hold  the  lime  of  the  coca  chewer. 

Few  alkaloids  are  so  sensitive  to  physical  and  chemical 
action  as  cocaine,  and  hence  the  percentage  of  active  in- 
gredient varies  greatly  in  different  samples  of  the  leaves. 
**  Leaves  dried  in  damp  weather,  or  pressed  into  the 
sacks  before  being  completely  dried,  undergo  a  fermenta- 
tion that  destroys  the  cocaine.  The  destruction  goes 
on  cpradually,  until  the  complete  disappearance  of  the 
alkaloid."  In  tlM  new  edition  of  the  *' British  Pharma- 
copoeia,"  just  iniDlished,  coca  leaves  are  made  officinal, 
together  with  the  hydrpchlorate  of  cocaine  ;  and  a  pre- 
paration of  this  salt  with  gelatine  and  glycerine,  in  small 
disks,  each  containing  1-200  of  a  grain  of  the  salt,  is 
authorized.  The  coca  plant  blossoms  profusely  several 
times  a  year,  but  does  not  produce  seed  very  freely.  It 
is  readily  propagated  from  cuttings. 


A  TEIP  TO  THE  PTBENEES. 

Thb  length  of  the  portion  of  the  Pyrenees  running 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
forming  the  boundary  line  between  France  and  Spain,  is 
estimated  at  about  270  miles.  The  highest  parts  of  the 
chain  are  near  the  centre,  but  only  one  summit  within  the 
French  frontier  attains  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet 
Though  inferior  in  height  to  the  Alps,  and  on  the  whole 
in  grandeur  of  scenery,  number  of  snowy  peaks,  and 
extent  of  glaciers,  yet  the  Pyrenees  possess  peculiar 
beauties  of  their  own.  Their  lower  latitude  gives  a  gowl 
to  the  landscape  which  will  in  vain  be  sought  further 
north  ;  nearly  every  rock  is  clothed  with  verdmre,  while 
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their  Tast  forests,  not  merely  of  monotonons  fir, 
but  also  of  oak  and  beech,  afford  to  the  eve  a  sea 
of  nndnlating  foliage.  Lakes  are  almost  entirely 
wanting,  and  here  the  inferiority  of  the  Pyreoee 
monntains  to  those  of  Switzerland  is  most  decided. 

The  Pyrenees  are  not  nearly  so  well  known  to 
American  tourists  as  they  ought  to  be,  although 
every  year,  no  doubt,  tends  to  bring  this  district 
into  closer  competition  with  its  great  riyal,  Switz- 
erland. The  great  objection  to  the  trip  is  the 
wearisome  railway  journey  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux* 
The  most  comfortable  plan  is  to  go  by  steamer. 

We  started  from  Fau,  where  we  get  our  first 
glimpse  of  the  Pyrenees,  stretched  out  in  »  long 
line  before  us,  with  Tague  notions  of  the  perils 
of  our  voyage,  but  were  quite  unprepared  for  the 
splendid,  broad  macadamized  road,  the  numerous 
towns  and  villages,  comfortable  hotels,  capital 
saddle-horses  and  handsome  carriages,  which  we 
saw  en  route.  Some  of  the  diligences  seemed 
by  their  appearance  to  be  the  old  friends  of  our 
boyhood,  which  used  to  take  two  days  and  a  night 
from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  but  they  are  well  horsed, 
go  at  a  fine  rate,  and  are  cheap.  We  admit  the 
cheerful  feeling  caused  by  being  on  the  box-seat 
of  a  well-driven  four-in-hand,  but  the  downright 
intoxication  of  good  spirits  is  to  sit  —  no,  yon 
can't  sit  —  to  stand  up  in  the  banquette  of  a  dili- 
gence, crane  your  neck  over  the  driver,  hold  on 
tightly  and  watch  the  process  of  going  down  the 
fag-end  of  a  hill  and  half-way  up  the  opposite  one. 

Our  coachman  was  the  proprietor  of  all  the 
saddle-horses  that  he  wishes  to  let  to  his  fare 
sitting  behind  him,  so  he  took  especial  pride  in 
showing  what  his  cattle  could  do.  Scorning  to  use 
the  whip,  he  stoops  forward  as  if  imploring  his 
seven  little  nags,  and  screams  one  long-drawn  hee  ! 

Away  they  go,  all  as  hard  as  they  can  split ; 
loose  reins,  ends  of  rope,  fiowing  manes,  and  tails 
and  heels,  are  all  the  beholder  sees  whilst  clutch- 
ing the  seat,  and  as  one  glances  at  the  sides  of 
the  road  (a  precipice  of  rocks  with  a  torrent  on 
one  side  and  a  wall  of  mountain  rock  on  the 
other),  one  feels  that  no  sensation  like  this  can  be 
obtained  at  home. 

We  should  strongly  recommend  a  party  of  four 
to  do  the  regular  round  by  hiring  a  carriage  at 
Pau,  and  a  pair  of  horses.  Better  still  to  walk, 
and  send  your  luggage  on  before  by  diligence.  A 
party  of  ladies  might  even  take  a  walking  tour 
here  with  perfect  comfort,  sure  of  meeting  with 
civility  from  the  country  people,  good  roads  and 
a  comfortable  hotel  at  night. 

All  through  the  French  Pyrenees  the  routine  is 
much  after  this  manner :  You  have  about  ten  or 
twenty  miles  of  railway,  jogging  along  lennraly, 
winding  about  the  fertile  plain,  skirting  IIm 
mountains  by  a  good  coach-road  blasted  ooi^ 
the  rocks,  which  winds  about,  following  ilie«f 
or  water  -  course ;  this  for  three  or  four 
when  you  suddenly  burst  upon  a  littla  ' 
with  its  boulevard,  and  its  ^tabUssemeni  t 
phurous  baths.  You  rest  here  for  a  feir  4||l|^ 
making  excursions  by  bridle  paths,  on  foo^  i  ^ 
horseback,  then  back  again  to  the  valley ;  m^l 
more  railway,  another  turn  into  the  monalpili^ 
and  another  Eaux— something  or  other ;  or  Hjm 
are  a  good  climber  you. can  take  short  outs  mBonm 
the  mountains  instead  of  going  bock  to  the  plain. 
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Tlie  gtiide,  when  dressed  in 
Ids  best  suit,  with  scarlet  jacket 
over  one  shoulder,  crimson 
sash,  bnff  waistcoat  and  dark 
velvet  breeches,  and  heading  a 
party  of  visitors,  looks  very 
piotnresqne  as  he  strides  along 
before  the  others  and  turns 
now  and  then  to  see  how  they 
clamber  over  the  little  difficul- 
ties. A  friend  thus  describes 
his  first  sight  of  Eaux-Bonnes : 

**In  whichever  direction  we 
turn  there  are  houses  built  into, 
and  often  forming  part  of,  the 
mountain,  resting  on  ledges  of 
rock,  like  the  aeries ;  but  so 
cleverly  contrived  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  place,  so  ad- 
mirably has  fipace  been  econo- 
mized, that  there  is  a  feeling  of 
freedom  about  it,  quite  incon- 
sistent with  living  in  a  bird's 
nesi  Thus,  with  the  mountain 
several  thousand  feet  above  our 
heads,  and  the  Yal  d*Ossan 
stretching  away  for  many  miles 
at  our  feet,  with  rocks  over- 
hanging and  tree -tops  waving 
below,  through  which  we  can 
see  below  the  blue  sky,  with 
scarcely  a  foot  of  level  ground 

anywhere  (save  the  Promenade  Horizontale),  with  cas- 
cades and  waterfedls  almost  at  our  windows,  we  find 
ourselves  as  comfortably  and  luxuriously  housed  as  in 
any  modem  city.  Looking  down  upon  the  Place  from 
our  hotel  window  on  this  bright  sunny  afternoon,  it  is 
the  gayest  scene  imaginable ;   and  we  scarcely  know 
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which  to  admire  most,  the  costumes  of  the  fair  riders 
who  about  this  hour  (5  p.m.)  come  flocking  in,  dressed 
in  white  riding-habits  and  scarlet  hats  ;  or  their  cavaliers 
in  buff  and  green,  like  members  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters  ;  or  their  dandy  guides,  in  embroidered 
Spanish  costumes,  silk  sashes  and  white  stockings  ;  or 
the  gay  trappings  of  their  thin 
steeds,  or  the  motley  groups 
that  stand  about  to  see  the  ar- 
rivals." 

The  Val  de  Lys,  which  may 
be  easily  reached  from  Luchon, 
derives  its  name  from  an  old 
word  signifying  the  number  of 
its  streams  and  waterfalls.  Af- 
ter a  pleasant  ride  through  a 
wood  of  beeches  and  hazels, 
the  gorge  expands  into  a  green 
valley,  overlooked  by  lofty 
mountains,  among  which  are 
the  snowy  peaks  and  glaciers 
of  the  Crabioules.  The  fir 
woods  are  streaked  by  the 
white  lines  of  foaming  cas- 
cades, the  principal  one  of 
which  dashes  through  a  very 
narrow  fissure,  called  the 
••Gorge  d'Enfer." 

The  most  interesting  excur- 
sion from  Cauterets  is  to  the 
Lac  de  Gtiube — one  of  the  few 
mountain  lakes  in  the  Pyrenees. 
This  lonely  basin  of  green  water 
is  reached  easily  on  horseback 
or  on  foot.  On  its  edge  one  is 
startled  to  see  an  unmistakably 
English    tombstone,    which 
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commemorates  the  death  of  ft  young  English  barrister 
and  his  \%ii.o  who  were  drowned  there  during  their 
lioneymoon. 

'•  The  Lac  de  Graube,"  says  Mr.  Blackburn,  **  is  a  per- 
fect mountain  basin,  the  water  being  prevented  from 
escaping  into  the  valley  by  a  natural  granite  wall  which 
forms  a  sort  of  embankment  at  the  northern  end.  From 
this  point  we  obtain  a  grand. view  of  the  saud-covered 
Vignemale,  reflected  ia  the  still  water.  The  sides  of  the 
lake  are  steep  and  rugged,  with  black  masses  of  flr-trees 
reaching  almost  to  the  water's  edge." 

In  looking  at  the  sketch  of  '*  Soldier,  Priest  and  Feas- 
ant," our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  as  swiftness  is 
only  attainable  on  French  railways  by  paying  flrst-class 
fare,  we  often  meet  in  flrst-class  carriages  very  humble 
folks,  because  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  are  in  a 
hurry.  


A  MERCIFUL  TIGRESS. 

By  Henry  Nash. 

I  HAD  been  out  for  a  day's  snipe-shooting  with  my 
f i-iend  Jack  0*Grady  in  some  swamps  a  few  miles  from 
his  estate  on  the  Patchagheri  Hills  ;  but,  after  meeting 
with  fair  success,  we  turned  our  steps  homeward  early  in 
the  afternoon,  as  I  was  somewhat  fatigued.  Having  only 
just  come  up  from  the  plains  on  a  short  visit  to  Jack,  I 
was  not  in  good  condition  for  walking  ;  and  though  the 
excitement  of  the  sport  had  enabled  me  to  sustain  an  un- 
wonted amount  of  exercise  in  the  stiff  gp-ound  that  morn- 
ing, my  feet  began  to  feel  very  heavy  before  we  had  ac- 
complished half  the  distance  back  to  the  bungalow.  In 
this  plight,  on 'reaching  a  shady  spot  by  the  side  of  a 
little  stream,  I  proposed  a  short  halt,  to  enable  me  to 
admire  the  grand  scenery —as  I  said.  Jack  agreed  to  an 
"easy"  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  warned  me  that, 
having  no  desire  to  nurse  me  through  a  fever,  he  would 
not  allow  me  to  go  to  sleep — a  refreshment  I  felt  very 
much  disposed  to  indulge  in. 

"If,  however,  you  really  wish  to  see  some  of  the 
grandest  scenery  in  the  world,"  said  he,  *'you  could  not 
And  a  better  point  than  near  where  we  are  now.  About 
two  hundred  yards  further  down  its  course  this  stream 
precipitates  itself  over  the  rocks ;  and  from  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  you  have  a  view,  on  a  clear  day,  extending  for 
more  than  forty  miles  over  dense  forests,  rugged  cliffs 
and  fertile  plains  as  far  as  the  Indian  Ocean." 

It  required  an  effort  for  me  to  regain  my  feet ;  but, 
knowing  the  imprudence  of  lying  down  in  the  rarefied 
mountain  atmosphere  whilst  in  an  overheated  condition, 
I  bestirred  myself  ;  and  we  walked  together  toward  the 
point  O'Grudy  had  mentioned. 

**Now,  tell  me,"  exclaimed  O'Grady,  as  we  stood  on 
the  brink  of  the  precipice,  **  have  you  ever  seen  anything 
finer  than  this  ?" 

"Never  I"  I  replied,  with  enthusiasm  ;  "though  I  have 
traveled  on  foot  Uirough  the  grandest  scenery  of  Europe. " 

It  was,  indeed,  a  magnificent  sight.  The  day  was  clear, 
though  hot ;  and  the  slanting  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun 
lit  up  the  forest  at  our  feet  with  a  rich  coloring  only 
seen  in  a  humid  tropical  country;  whilst  the  immediate 
foreground  was  illuminated  by  a  brilliant  rainbow  re- 
flected on  the  spray  rising  in  a  cloud  from  the  cascade, 
which  fell  sheer  sixty  feet  on  to  the  rocks  below. 

After  gazing  on  the  splendid  panorama  at  my  feet  for 
some  minutes  in  silence  I  was  about  to  turn  away,  when 
an  unexpected  object  arrested  my  attention,  canning  me 
to  grasp  0*Grady  by  the  arm,  while  warning  him  in  » 
whisper  to  observe  silence  and  caution. 


On  a  flat  ledge  of  rock^  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the 
right  of  where  we  were  standing,  a  magnificent  full 
grown  tiger  was  stretched  out  asleep.  It  was  lying  on 
its  right  flank,  basking  in  the  sunshine,  with  its  left 
fore-paw  over  its  eyes,  and  was  evidently  quite  uncon- 
scious of  our  proximity. 

The  ledge  of  rock  on  which  the  royal  beast  was  taking 
its  siesta  might  be  about  thirty  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  ground  on  which  we  stoo^,  and  as  we  drew  back  out 
of  sight  I  whispered  a  congratulation  to  O'Grady  on  the 
grand  prize  thus  placed  in  our  grasp.  I  suggested  that 
we  should  load  with  ball-cartridge,  creep  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  immediately  above  where  Stripes  was  repos- 
ing, and  then  fill  the  marauding  beast  full  of  holes  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  at  which  fatal  spot  we  could  Are  at 
such  point-blank  range  as  to  make  an  instantaneous  kill 
a  matter  of  certainty.  To  my  surprise,  however,  be  did 
not  seem  to  sympathize  with  my  proposition,  and  I 
thought  my  plan  for  deliberately  "  potting  "  even  a  tiger 
had  shocked  his  sportsman's  chivalrous  instincts. 

"You  see,"  I  argued,  apologetically,  "  a  tiger  is  such 
an  exceptionally  dangerous  and  destructive  animal  that 
I  consider  it  is  fair  to  destroy  it  when,  where,  and  how 
one  can.  And  in  the  present  case  to  flash  the  game 
before  firing  will  be  to  lose  all  chance  of  even  a  sni4>- 
shot,  as  with  one  bound  it  will  disappear  in  the  dense 
underwood  close  to  the  rock  and  be  no  more  seen, 
though  you  may  hear  of  it  again  only  too  soon  when 
some  of  your  best  cattle  are  lifted,  or  your  lines  are 
deserted  by  the  estate  coolies,  in  consequence  of  one 
or  more  of  their  number  having  furnished  a  light  re- 
fection to  his  royal  highness." 

"No  apology  is  necessary  for  your  plan,  mj  dear 
fellow,"  said  O  Grady.  "In  ordinary  ciroomstanceB  I 
should  not  hesitate  about  following  it  myself^  as  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  planting  distriot  to  ^- 
terminate  these  formidable  brutes.  But,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  I  think  in  the  present  instance  I  may  be 
morally  bound  in  honor  to  let  the  opportunity  go  by. 
However,  we  will  load  with  ball-cartridge,  creep  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  as  you  suggest,  and,  if  after  seeing  the 
animal  at  close  quarters  I  should  nod  my  head«  we  will 
shoot  it  dead  where  it  lies.  But  if  I  shake  my  bead  we 
will  quietly  draw  back  without  firing.     Is  it  agreed  ?*' 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied  ;  "though  it  seems  strange  to 
throw  away  such  a  chance." 

I  spoke  with  some  irritability,  as  to  have  shot  a  tiger 
would  have  made  me  famous,  and  such  an  opportunifj 
for  bagging  the  first  prize  of  an  Indian  shikarry's  ambi- 
tion was  not  likely  to  recur  in  my  experience. 

"  It  is  hard  lines  on  you  to  ask  you  to  observe  such  a 
restriction,"  resumed  O'Grady,  "but  I  will  give  you  my 
full  reason  by-and-by.     At  present,  come  on  P* 

Having  loaded  our  guns,  and  seen  that  our  knives 
were  hanging  free  and  ready  to  hand  if  wanted,  we  crept 
forward,  making  a  circuit  so  as  to  bring  us  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  opx>osite  to  where  the  tiger  lay ;  and  so  w^ 
had  we  judged  the  position  that  on  peering  over  we 
saw  the  animal  immediately  beneath  us. 

I  raised  my  gun,  and,  with  suspended  breath,  looked 
eagerly  toward  0*Grady  for  the  preconcerted  signaL 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  shook  his  head. 

I  was  keenly  chagrined,  but,  of  course,  did  not  hesi- 
tate about  respecting  our  compact,  and  without  disturb- 
ing the  sleeping  beauty — for  on  near  inspection  the 
animal  proved  to  be  a  tigress— we  stole  noiselessily  btek 
to  the  bank  of  the  stream  where  X4uid  originally  pro- 
posed to  rest  awhile.     Digitized  by  dOOSTC 
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you  as  briefly  as  possible  my  reasons  for  sparing  that 
creature's  life." 

"  All  right,  fire  away,"  I  replied,  somewhat  surlily,  as 
I  flang  myself  down  on  the  grass  ;  '*  only  I  must  say  that 
if  her  ladyship  had  seen  us  sleeping  peacefully  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  as  we  saw  her,  I  doubt  considerably  whether  we 
should  both  now  be  numbered  amongsb  the  living." 

**  It  is  for  the  very  reason  that  she  and  I  have  met  be- 
fore, and  that  quite  recently,  on  which  occasion  she 
spared  my  life,  which  was  completely  at  her  mercy,  that 
I  now  grant  her  boon  for  boon.  One  good  turn  deserves 
another,  you  know.  However,  listen  ;  and  if  after  hear- 
ing my  tale  you  think  you  ought  to  shoot  that  tigress,  I 
will  not  oppose  yon,  though  I  will  not  fire  at  her  myself, 
at  least,  not  unless  it  should  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  your  life  or  my  own." 

**  Good  1"  I  murmured,  my  equanimity  being  restored, 
'*Iam  all  attention." 

**  About  three  weeks  ago,"  began  O'Grady,  **  I  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  a  neighbor's  estate,  about  four  miles  hence 
on  the  Koprapalli  Ghaut ;  and  as  my  pony  happened  to 
be  lame  just  then,  I  had  to  walk  the  distance.  That, 
however,  is  a  bagatelle  to  me,  and  starting  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  stepped  gayly  along,  carrying 
nothing  except  a  light  Anamullay  cane.  As  my  visit  was 
strictly  on  business,  which  I  wished  to  dispatch  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  be  back  again  by  six  o'clock  that  even- 
ing at  the  latest,  I  thought  it  better  to  have  no  induce- 
ment to  delay  my  progress  either  going  or  returning  by 
stopping*  to  bag  any  game  I  might  chance  to  meet  with, 
and,  therefore,  purposely  left  my  gun  at  home. 

**  The  Koprapalli  Ghaut  has  lately  been  improved  by 
the  road  being  carded  round  the  well-known  Honeycomb 
Book,  instead  of  over  it  as  formerly  ;  and  this  work, 
though  adding  a  little  to  the  distance,  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  gradient.  This  new  section  has  been  blasted 
out  of  the  lace  of  the  cliffy  which  has  a  sheer  descent 
of  nearly  two  hundred  feet  from  the  roadway ;  and  rises 
fully  sixty  feet  above  it  I  had  gone  about  half  way 
round  this  new  cutting,  and  had  just  turned  a  corner  in 
the  road,  when  I  came  face  to  face  with  a  large  tigress, 
the  same  animal  which  we  have  just  seen  asleep.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  my  sensations  at  this  undesirable 
rencontre.  If  you  cannot  imagine  what  a  fellow's  feelings 
vronld  be  in  such  circumstances,  I  Am  positive  no  words 
would  convey  a  true  impression  to  your  mind. 

«  The  tigress  was  evidently  just  as  surprised  as  I  was  ; 
and  for  about  a  minute,  which  seemed  sixty  to  me,  we 
stood  and  looked  at  each  other,  only  about  ten  paces 
dividing  us,  which  distance  is,  of  course,  a  mere  hop  of 
a  tiger.  I  momentarily  expected  the  animal  would 
crouch  for  its  spring,  and  the  thought  of  flinging  my- 
self over  the  parapet  of  the  road  into  the  abyss  below 
onoe  suggested  itself  to  my  mind.  But  that  idea  I  in- 
stantly cast  behind  me,  and  resolved  to  trust  to  the 
tender  mercies  even  of  a  tigress  rather  than  hurl  myself 
to  certain  destruction  over  the  cliff ;  besides,  I  reflected 
that  the  tigress  would  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
making  her  way  to  the  base  of  the  rook,  and  eating  my 
mangled  remains  at  her  leisure  and  pleasure. 

•*  As,  however,  she  did  not  crouch  for  her  spring,  but 
continued  standing  in  the  roadway,  banging  her  tail 
about  lustily  from  side  to  side,  I  began  to  wonder  what 
she  really  did  mean  to  do,  and  bit  by  bit  I  found  the 
terror  I  was  in  began  to  grow  less  intense.  I  bethought 
me  presently  of  various  stories  of  the  power  which  the 
human  eye  is  said  to  be  capable  of  exercising  on  the 
brute  creation,  and  I  quickly  formed  the  resolution  of 
attempting    to   mesmerise  my  tigress.      Accordingly  I 


glared  at  her  with  an  expression  of  fierce  hatred  which 
was  meant  to  strike  terror  to  her  heart,  but  only  pro- 
duced more  energetic  flickings  of  her  tail,  so  that  I 
speedily  abandoned  intimidation. 

**I  next  tried  surprise,  and  raised  my  eyebrows  as  if 
in  astonishment  at  her  jolly  good  cheek  in  blocking  up 
the  imperial  highway  ;  but  the  only  notice  she  took  of 
this  demonstration  on  my  part  was  to  advance  one  pace 
toward  me. 

"  This  was  a  negative  triumph  for  mesmerism  ;  the 
power  of  my  resolute  eyes  had  moved  the  tigress*  though 
in  the  wrong  direction.  By  all  rules  of  the  mysterious 
influence  she  ought  to  have  quailed  before  my  gaze,  and 
have  slunk  off  cowed  and  crestfallen.  But  perhaps  a 
further  experiment  might  produce  a  better  result.  So, 
contracting  my  brow,  I  forthwith  assumed  a  look  of 
terrible  anger,  hoping  thereby  to  convince  her  royal 
highness  of  the  imprudence  of  pushing  my  forbearance 
too  far.  My  look  of  displeasure  she  answered  by  ad- 
vancing two  paces,  quick  march,  causing  me  to  make  a 
corresponding  movement  to  the  rear,  which  brought  me 
to  the  parapet  wall.  Clearly  I  had  not  yet  touched  the 
right  chord  to  tame  that  fierce  nature. 

**  There  remained  conciliation  ;  and  wreathing  my 
countenance  into  benevolent  smiles,  I  beamed  on  the 
tigress  as  if  wishing  to  convey  my  sentiments  of  ad- 
miiution  for  her  great  personal  beauty,  and  evident 
amiability  of  disposition.  I  hoped  that  as  my  anti- 
pathetic regards  had  attracted  her,  so  my  kindly"  aspect 
would,  on  principles  of  contrariety^  repel  her.  But  I 
was  disappointed,  as  she  immediately  advanced  three 
paces  at  the  double.  As  I  was  already  against  the  wall 
I  could  not  back  any  further  without  going  over  the 
cliff,  so  I  was  compelled  to  leave  the  last  move  of  the 
game  unconditionally  to  Mrs.  Stripes.  I  was  fairly 
checkmated ;  but  somehow,  though  I  did  not  lot  a 
moment  suppose  my  life  would  be  spared,  I  began  to 
grow  very  callous  as  to  my  fate.  I  speculated  as  to 
whether  I  should  prove  tender  ;  whether  my  death 
would  be  avenged  ;  whether  I  should  be  regretted  by  my 
neighbors.  I  wished  I  had  made  my  will,  and  I  re- 
membered a  host  of  little  maitters  whieh  I  knew  it  would 
be  most  inconvenient  to  leave  unsettled  before  I  was 
eaten  ;  but  which  must  now  right  themselves  or  be 
shelved  in  perpetuity.  If  I  were  to  write  hard  for  a 
month  I  do  not  believe  I  could  record  all  the  subjects 
that  crowded  into  my  mind  in  those  Si^e  minutes,  during 
which  I  and  the  tigress  stood  face  to  face.  One  thing  I 
had  observed  with  satisfaction,  which  was  that  the  terri- 
ble beast  was  not  angry  ;  but  any  momentary  ray  of  con- 
solation I  might  have  derived  from  that  circumstance 
was  extinguished  by  the  reflection  that  neither  am  I 
possessed  by  fierce  and  consuming  wrath  against  a 
sheep,  for  instance,  when  I  cause  him  to  be  slain  that  I 
may  browse  upon  his  muscles.  I  reminded  myself  that, 
after  all,  tigers  must  eat  to  live,  just  as  much  as  man. 

'*  Taking  these  philosophical  views  I  continued  to  cast 
regards  of  absolute  Pickwickian  warm-heartedness  to- 
ward the  mistress  of  the  situation,  who  presently  sat 
down  on  her  Haunches,  as  if  to  consider  what  course  she 
ought  to  pursue.  At  all  events,  whatever  her  ultimate 
decision  with  regard  to  my  fate  might  be,  she  clearly  did 
not  mean  to  slay  me  there  and  then ;  and  the  relief  of 
knowing  the  fatal  spring  was  not  to  be  made  at  once 
caused  me  to  become  quite  gay  and  light-hearted.  The 
strain  on  my  nerves  could  be  sustained  no  longer.  Fear 
gave  place  to  hysterical  recklessness.  I  grew  light- 
headed, and  even  laughed  aloud  ;  and  presently  mechan- 
ically putting  my  fingers  into  my  waistcoat  pocket,  I 
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pulled  out  a  packet  of  snuff  which  I  habitnally  carry, 
and  took  a  pinch.  My  nose  being  thoroughly  seasoned, 
I  did  not  sneeze ;  hut  the  action  evidently  offended  the 
tigpress,  and  as  if  to  say  she  would  tolerate  no  such  levity 
of  conduct  on  my  part,  she  got  up  and  growled  at  me  in 
a  manner  which  caused  me  to  drop  the  packet  of  snuff 
in  great  trepidation,  scattering  the  contents  all  over  my 
shirt-front. 

"For  fully  a  minute  we  continued  to  gaze  at  each 
other ;  and  then  the  tigress  advanced  a  pace. 

**  *l8  this  the  h*end  ?*  said  I  to  myself,  quoting  Fanny 
Squeers ;  for  though  expecting  to  be  instantly  torn  in 
pieces,  I  could  not  suppress  my  merriment. 

"Apparently  the  'h'end'  was  at  hand,   as  Madame 


lady  I'  The  next  instant  I  was  knocked  down  insensible. 
On  regaining  consciousness  I  found  I  was  hanging 
face  downward  over  the  precipice,  and  was  being  held 
up  by  my  nether  garment,  while  two  hundred  feet  below 
me,  I  could  see  the  mountain  torrent  rushing  over  great 
rugged  boulders  in  its  bed,  to  fall  upon  which  would  in- 
evitably be  to  be  ground  to  pieces.  I  had  evidently 
been  dashed  against  the  parapet  wall  with  such  force  as 
to  carry  it  away  ;  and  I  should  have  gone  over  the  brink 
with  it  had  not  the  tigress  arrested  my  fall  by  seizing  me 
in  the  manner  indicated.  My  position  was  truly  an 
alarming  one,  yet  I  could  not  help  recognizing  its  de- 
cidedly ridiculous  aspect.  If  the  tigress  let  go  I  must 
perish  by  being  broken  on  the  cruel  rocks  ;  if  she  hauled 
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Stripes  took  two  more  paces  to  the  front.  She  paused 
for  a  few  moments  and  then,  still  keeping  her  eyes  on 
me,  once  more  advanced,  but  not  exactly  toward  me. 

**  Could  it  be  possible  ? 

"  Yes ;  thank  Heaven  !  she  meant  to  pass  me. 

"  I  was  almost  delirious  with  excitement  at  this  new 
phase  of  the  situation,  the  possibility  of  which  had,  of 
course,  never  for  one  instant  suggested  itself  to  my 
imagination. 

"On  she  came,  with  majestic  pace,  and  had  almost 
passed  me,  when  she  paused.  I  suppose  my  reason  must 
have  been  temporarily  unbalanced  by  the  fearful  sus- 
pense I  had  endured,  or  I  should  scarcely  have  done  the 
act  of  madness  I  then  committed.  I  raised  my  right 
hand,  brought  the  palm  down  on  her  quarters  with  a 
bearty  smack,  calling  out  at  the  same  time,  '  Gee  up,  old 


me  back  on  to  the  roadway,  she  would  probaUb^pipla  a 
meal  of  me  for  my  unparsdleled  impudence  alni^hi^  in 
not  letting  her  pass  quietly  when  she  wished'4iMb  sa 
Which  course  would  she  adopt  to  punish  me^  '-  ^ 

"  After  a  few  moments  she  lifted  me  up  and  dfl^^iifted 
me  face  downward  on  the  ghaut ;  and  I  erpmA^  in- 
stantly to  feel  her  fangs  rending  a  hifUk  a  la  tarktrefrom 
my  quivering  flesh.  But  she  did  not  bite  ;  and*  wlnther 
from  feminine  curiosity  or  mere  caprice  I  oaimal  flay, 
she  presently  turned  me  over  on  my  back  witii  4Km  of 
her  paws,  I  lying  as  rigid  as  possible,  and  feigning  ib  be 
dead.  Then  she  yawned,  and  from  under  my  ejfdlilies 
I  perceived  that  my  head  would  not  be  much  moii^  mn- 
paratively,  in  that  capacious  mouth  than  a  walnitl  would 
be  in  mine.  While  I  was  making  this  cheering  i 
I  felt  her  breath  on  my  face.  k^ 
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"  She  smelled  my  hair,  my  cheeks,  my  month  ;  and 
finished  her  examination  by  giTing  me  a  kiss,  if  a  Kck 
with  a  pliable  nntmeg-grater  can  be  so  termed. 

•*  *My  dear,'  thought  I,  on  receiving  this  salnte,  *  yon 
really  onght  to  pay  more  attention  to  yonr  toilet.  Yonr 
breath  is  positively  offensive.  Try  Fragrant  Floriline, 
or  some  other  aromatic  dentifrice.' 


"  I  had  been  spared  so  long,  and  had  suffered  so  much 
anxiety,  that  dread  once  more  gave  place  to  recklessness, 
and  I  conld  jest  even  in  the  dire  extremity  in  which  I 
lay  ;  but  my  jocularity  was  soon  checked  by  my  becom- 
ing aware  that  blood  was  trickling  slowly  from  my  chin 
where  the  tigress  had  licked  me  ;  her  rough  tongue 
having  peeled  off  the  skin. 
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**  Then  I  felt  that  all  was  up,  koowing  that  the  terrible 
beast,  having  once  taated  mj  blood,  woald  not  be  long 
ere  she  plunged  her  dreadful  fangs  into  mj  jugular 
vein  ;  and  closing  my  ejes  tightly,  I  resigned  myself 
to  the  fate  my  own  folly  had  brought  upon  me. 

••Once  more  I  felt  her  breath  upon  my  face.  She  was 
smelliug  me  over,  as  if  irresolute  where  to  make  the  first 
bite,  when  all  at  once  the  sniffing  ceased* 

•••Pwftstchr 

••A  noise  resembling  the  sudden  blowing-off  of  steam 
from  a  locomotive  engine  made  me  open  my  eyes  in 
astonishment.  The  tigress  was  standing  by  my  side, 
rubbing  her  nose  with  her  off  fore-paw,  and  looking  at 
ma  wilh  an  expression  more  ef  alarm  and  disgust  than 
aftger. 

•••Pwsstcbr 

••  The  noise  rererberated  up  the  glee  again,,  and  I  per- 
ceived it  was  caused  by  the  tigress  sneezing.  Sniffing 
me  an  over  she  had  come  upon  the  snuff  I  had  spilled 
on  my  shirt-front,  and  her  nostrils  being  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  pungent  dust,  she  had  received  a  violent 
shock  to  her  nervous  system. 

•'  I  lay  perfectly  still,  and  was  presently  overjoyed  to 
see  her  walk  away  from  me  as  if  I  were  something  too 
nasty  for  any  decent,  well-bred  tigress  to  touch.  She 
stopped  several  times  to  look  back  at  me,  as  she  strode 
with  leisurely  majesty  up  the  ghaut ;  and  I  was  carefnl 
not  to  move  as  long  as  she  was  in  sight;  but  the  in- 
stant she  disappeared  round  an  angle  in  the  road  I 
picked  myself  up,  and  ran  as  though  Old  Clootie 
himself  were  after  me;  nor  did  I  stop  until  I  readied 
my  friend's  bungalow. 

••He  and  some  other  fellows  had  organized  one  or 
two  beats  for  my  tigress^  but  have  seen  nothing  of 
her,  and  I  thought  she  had  probably  left  this  neighbor- 
hood. However,  we  now  know  that  she  is  still  here, 
and  I  leave  it  to  you,  having  heard  how  she  spared  my 
life,  to  decide  whether  you  will  'pot'  her  as  she  lies 
asleep  on  the  ledge  of  that  rock.** 

*•  First  of  all,"  I  asked,  ••  how  can  you  be  certain  that 
the  tigpress  we  have  just  seen  is  the  same  that  you  met 
on  the  ghaut?" 

••My  dear  fellow,"  replied  0*Grady,  "if  you  had  ex- 
amined those  royal  features  as  long  and  at  as  close 
quarters  as  I  did,  you  would  not  fail  to  recognize  them 
again.  Besides,  you  may  have  observed  that  our  sleep- 
ing beauty  will  shortly  become  a  mother  ;  and  the  same 
condition  was  apparent  in  the  animal  which  allowed 
me  to  go  unharmed  three  weeks  ago,  so  that  I  Lave  no 
doubt  as  to  her  identity." 

••  It  was  the  snuff  which  saved  your  life,"  I  objected, 
being  still  reluctant  to  let  the  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing my  reputation  as  a  shikarry  slip  away. 

••PerbiHPs  so»  a*  t^e  last,"  answered  O'Grady.  •'But 
even  if  die  were  not  hungry,  and  had  no  appetite  for 
gigc<  (fk'^mme  au  nature!,  she  might  have  dropped  me 
over  the  precipice,  or  broken  my  head  with  a  mere  pat 
of  her  paws.  Bemember  the  provocation  I  had  given 
her,  when  she  was  willing  to  pass  peaceably  on  her 
way." 

I  reflected  for  about  a  minute,  and  then  gave  my 
verdict. 

••Let  her  live,"  said  I,  ••for  one  good  turn  deserves 
another." 

So  saying  we  both  arose,  and  walking  cautiously  to 
the  spot  whence  I  had  first  seen  her,  we  once  more  ad- 
mired her  graceful  form  basking  on  the  rock.  Just  then 
the  hooting  of  a  black  monkey  rang  through  the  forest 
below,  and  the  tigress  awoke  with  a  start     One  bound 


carried  her  out  of  sight  amongst  the  dense  jungle,  and 
even  had  I  repented  of  my  merciful  resolution,  it  was 
then  too  late. 

0*Grady  and  I  kept  our  own  counsel,  but  some  Bada- 
gas,  or  hill  men,  also  happened  to  discover  the  tigress's 
basking-place,  which  it  seemed  was  a  favorite  spot  with 
h^r  kind  ;  and  they  speedily  sent  an  ounce  of  lead  into 
her  brain  from  an  old  matchlock,  whereby  they  became 
entitled  to  a  Government  reward  of  fifty  rupees. 

Wishing,  however,  to  secure  the  skin  for  myself,  I 
offered  the  men  an  extra  ten  rupees  and  two  bottles 
of  arrack  for  it ;  the  bargain  was  forthwith  closed,  and 
I  became  its  proud  possessor. 

I  have  never  had  another  chance  of  shooting  a  tiger, 
but  I  have  never  felt  dissatisfied  with  myself  for  sharing 
0*Orady*s  chivalrous  resolution  on  that  memorable  after- 
noon to  give  grace  for  grace  even  to  a  tigress. 


BURIED  m  THE  RUINS. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  s  gentleman  in  Monmouthshirt 
which  exhibits  the  pride  of  ancestry  in  a  striking  point 
of  view.  His  house  was  in  such  a  state  of  dilapidation 
that  the  proprietor  was  in  danger  of  perishing  under  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  mansion,  which  he  venerated  even 
in  decay.  A  stranger,  whom  he  accidentally  met  at  the 
foot  of  the  Skyrrid,  made  various  inquiries  respectiog 
the  country,  the  prospects,  and  the  neighboring  houses. 
and,  among  others,  asked :  ••  Whose  is  this  antique 
mansion  before  us  ?" 

••  Ihat,  sir,  is  Wemdee,  a  vety  ancient  house  ;  for  out 
of  it  came  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  of  the  first  line,  the 
Earls  of  Pembroke  of  the  second  line,  the  Lords  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  the  Herberts  of  Coldbrook.  Bamsay.  Cardifl 
and  York,  the  Morgans  of  Acton,  the  Earls  of  Hunsdon, 
the  houses  of  Ircowm  and  Lanarth,  and  all  the  Powells. 
Out  of  this  house  also,  by  the  female  line,  came  tiis 
Duke  of  Beaufort." 

••  And  pray,  sir,  who  lives  there  now  ?" 

••I  do,  sir." 

••  Then  pardon  me,  and  accept  a  piece  of  advice  :  Gcmis 
out  ni  it  yourself,  or  you'll  soon  be  buried  in  the  rains 
of  it." 


Thb  Telephone  of  1664.~''As  glasses  have  highly 
promoted  our  seeing,  so  'tis  not  improbable  but  that 
there  may  be  found  many  mechanical  inventors  to  im- 
prove our  other  senses,  of  hearing,  smelling,  tasting, 
touching.  'Tis  not  impossible  to  hear  a  whisper  a  fur- 
long's distance,  it  having  l>een  already  don.  ;  and  per- 
haps the  nature  of  the  thing  would  not  make  it  more 
impossible  though  that  furlong  should  be  ten  times  mul- 
tiplied. And  though  some  (aitious  authors  have  affirmed 
it  impossible  to  hear  through  the  thinnest  plate  of 
Muscovy  glass,  yet  I  know  a  way  by  which  it  is  easy 
enough  to  hear  one  speak  through  a  wall  a  yard  thick. 
It  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  examined  how  fiar  Oto- 
cousticons  may  be  improved,  nor  what  other  ways  there 
may  be  of  quickenipg  our  hearing,  or  conveying  sound 
through  other  bodies  than  the  air,  for  that  is  not  the 
only  medium.  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  I  have,  by 
the  help  of  a  distended  wire,  propagated  the  sound  to  a 
very  considerable  distance  in  an  instant,  or  with  as  seea- 
ingly  quick  a  motion  as  that  of  light ;  at  least,  ineompv- 
ably  swifter  than  that,  which  at  the  same  time  waf 
propagated  through  the  air ;  and  this  not  only  in  s 
straiprht  line,  or  direct,  but  one  bended  in  many  angles.* 
^  Works  of  Robert  Hooke,  published  in  1664. 
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BONNIE  BAIRNS. 


The  lady  ahe  walkod  in  yon  Tflldwood, 

Aneath  the  hollln  tree, 
And  she  was  aware  of  two  bonnie  balrtti 

Were  running  at  Iter  knee. 

The  tane  it  pulled  a  red,  red  rose, 

With  a  hand  as  soft  as  silk  ; 
The  other  it  pulled  the  lily  pale. 

With  a  hand  mair  white  than  milk. 

"  Now,  why  pull  ye  the  red  roeo>  Uiix  bairns, 

And  why  the  white  lily  V* 
**  O,  we  sue  with^  them  at  the  seat  of  graoe 

For  the  soul  of  thee>  ladle  T 

O,  bide  wl'  me,  my  twa  bonnie  baiins  I 

m  cleid  ya  rich  and  fine; 
And  for  all  the  blackberries  o*  the  wood 

Ye's  hae  white  bread  and  wine." 

Sh»  heard  a  voice,  a  sweet,  low  voioe. 

Say,  "Weans,  ye  tarry  long"— 
She  stretohed  her  hand  to  the  youngest  balm : 

"Kiss  mo  before  ye  gang." 

She  sought  to  take  a  lily  hand, 

And  kiss  a  rosie  ohin 

*'D,  naught  so  pure  oan  bide  the  touch 

Of  a  hand  red  wet  wi'  sin !" 


The  stars  were  shooting  to  and  fro, 

And  wildfire  filled  the  air, 
As  that  lady  followed  thae  bonnie  bairns 

For  three  long  hours  and  mair. 

*•  O,  where  dwell  ye,  my  ain  sweet  bairns  f 

I'm  woe  and  weary  grown  I" 
".O  lady,  we  live  where  woe  never  ls» 

In  a  land  to  flesh  unknown." 

There  came  a  shape  which  seemed  to  her, 
As  a  rainbow  'mang  the  rain ; 

And  sair  these  sweet  babes  pled  for  her, 
And  they  pled  and  pled  In  vain. 

"And  01  and  01" said  the  younger  babe, 

My  mlther  maun  come  in  I*' 
"And  0!  and  O!"  said  the  eldest  babe, 

"Wash  her  twa  hands  frae  sin." 

"And  01  and  01"  said  the  youngest  babe. 

"She  nursed  me  on  her  knee!'* 
"And  01  and  0!" said  the  eldest  babe, 

She*s  a  mither  yet  to  me  I" 

"And  01  and  01" said  the  babes  baith, 

**  Take  her  where  waters  rin. 
And  white  as  the  milk  of  her  white  breast,. 

Wash  her  twa  hands  frae  sin  I" 
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By  N.  Robinson. 


nni  nBST  BiTircH  ov  violets. 

Gbovfbbt  WwnomtBB  was  oue  of  thos^  lazy  fellows 
who  wonldn'i  imbatton  his  frock-coat  to  look  at  his 
watch,  if  he  ooiild  find  anybody  at  hand  to  tell  him  the 
hour. 

He  had  seen  a  lot  of  life— *' the  whole  confonnded 
thing  " — and,  if  noi  aetnally  tired  of  it,  was  living  in  that 
cnezraling  atmoi^here,  hM  dolcefar  niente^  half  inani- 
tion, idiioii  aamyands  the  Hisi  man  like  an  asphyxiating 
vapor.  He  was  flve-and-twenty,  and,  to  nse  his  own 
pfazaae,  *' eomndciably  shelved.'*  He  had  danced  and 
flirted  m  every  capital  in  Enrope,  had  hunted  with  the 
Pytchlej,  fished  in  Norway,  and  yachted  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

He  had  served  in  the  army  for  three  years,  and  had 
thrown  up  his  commission  in  disgust  becande  his  colonel 
refused  to  extend  a  six  months'  leave  to  twelve.  He 
wrote  a  novel  that  passed  into  a  second  edition,  a  poem 
inscribed  to  Swinburne,  and  a  drama  that  saw  the  first 
night  only.  He  had  been  in  Parliament  for  a  session, 
and  had  made  one  speech,  which  was  noticed  by  the 

In  a  word,  he  had  done  a  little  of  everything,  had  seen 
a  little  of  everything,  and  had  compressed  in  the  years 
frcMU  mghteen  to  twenty-five  as  much  ordinary  life  as 
most  men  are  enabled  to  fold  over  at  twenty-five. 

In  the  palatial  smoking-room  attached  to  the  Junior 
United  Service  Club,  London,  a  group  of  warriors  were 
sitting,  loungiLg  and  standing,  engaged  in  that  most  de- 
lightful of  all  occupations— to  wit,  gossiping. 

Ck>mmend  me  to  ''a  gentleman  of  the  army  "  as  a  gos- 
sip ;  he  knows  everything,  from  the  horse  that*3  to  win 
the  Derby  to  the  exact  number  of  layers  of  pearl-powder 
upon  the  blushing  cheeks  of  Mademoiselle  Lafontaine,  of 
the  Alhambra  ;  from  the  last  clumsy  utterance  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  to  the  delightfnl  mot  of  pretty  Mrs. 
Blackmore  Denny  ;  from  the  breakfast  of  the  Tycoon  to 
the  cause  of  Jones's  bankruptcy. 


"  I  say,  Oeoffrey,"  cried  a  tanned  old  colonel,  with  a 
pair  of  grizzly  mustaches  hanging  over  his  chin,  like  the 
ears  of  a  tranquil  labbit.  '*I  had  a  beastly  scrawl  from 
your  uncle.  Major  Bottlebush,  this  morning.** 

**  Ah  !  How  is  the  old  boy  ?"  asks  Gteoflfrey  Whit- 
combe. 

'*  All  there,  sir ;  end-on  every  time.  He's  smitten  with 
America !" 

**  Is  he  in  America  ?" 

"Why,  of  course  he  is." 

**He's  due  at  Hawkslj's  for  the  cock -shooting." 

"By  Jove  I  sir,  he  resembles  one  of  Eitely's  notes  of 
hand — he's  overdue." 

"  Haw,  haw  i"  from  a  chorus  of  warriors. 

"  What  the  doose  took  the  major  to  America  ?"  lisped 
a  pink-faced  comet,  with  yellow  silken  hair,  parted  in 
the  centre,  and  pasted  upon  a  receding  forehead. 

**  He  went  out  with  Jack  Needham,"  replied  the 
colonel,  "whose  uncle  died  in  CaHfomia,  or  Chicago, 
or  Chimpanzee,  leaving  Jack  no  end  of  coin.  Bottle- 
bush  says  we're  all  asleep  here,  and  that  if  it  wasn't  for 
this  club  and  Fitzboddo's  '84  claret,  he'd  stop  at  some 
place  he  calls  Newport,  where  he  spent  the  Summer  and 
Autumn." 

"  He'll  lose  that  shiny  old  scalp  of  his  if  he  doesn't 
look  out" 

"I  defy  any  brave  to  take  it ;  there's  not  a  hair  be- 
tween him  and  heaven." 

"If  I  thought  I  should  see  him  scalped  Fd  run  over," 
laughed  Geoffrey." 

"  You've  not  been  to  America  ?" 

"Not  yet." 

"By  Jove,  sir  !"  lisped  the  comet,  "it's  about  as  un- 
safe a  place  as  the  East  End  of  London.  Spotchby,  of 
the  Twenty-ninth,  was  there  lawst  year,  and  he  saw  more 
shooting  than  in  the  Abyssinia  eampaiirn. " 

"  New  York  is  a  miserabljismall,  dismal  hole,"  chirped 
a  raw  lit^utenant,  ^  *^ 
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"Spotohbj  says  it's  a  common  thing  to  see  a  herd 
of  bnfGdo  dash  down  a  narrow  street  they  call  Fifth 
Avenue. " 

"And  he  told  me  he  shot  a  boar  on  Broadway." 

*'  I've  seen  bears  in  Wall  Street,*'  chimed  in  a  weather- 
beaten  veteran,  with  a  wink. 

"What  the  doose  does  yonr  nncle  mean  by  prating 
about  this  Newport  ?  Some  backwood  settlement — ^a 
few  log  huts  and  a  monster  hotel  ?" 

**  Sabe  Bios"  replies  Geoffrey,  with  a  shrug. 

Master  Geoffrey  Whitcombe,  as  he  sits  in  a  lazy,  in- 
dolent attitude,  *  his  body  flung  into  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  luxurious  dub-chair,  his  right  foot  upon  his 
left  knee,  languidly  whiffing  a  genuine  Lopez,  worthy 
the  lips  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  is  a  pleasing  picture  to 


quantum  of  brandy-andsoda,  and  you  will  be  in  New 
York  before  you  know  that  you  are  out  of  the  Mersey." 

"Ill  toss  it  over  in  my  mind." 

"  Go,  Geoff !"  cried  a  hussar,  "  and  let  us  have  a  book 
on  America.  Fred  Bumaby  has  ridden  to  Khiva, 
Cameron  stumped  Africa.  You  'ought  to  do  something 
in  that  line,     i've  been  up  Mont  Blanc." 

"  Well,  if  it  amuses  you  fellows,  I  don't  mind.  PU 
take  a  turn  at  it" 

"  When  will  you  start  ?" 

"Let's  see  Bradshaw." 

That  wondrous  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  having 
been  duly  consulted,  Geoffrey  Whitcombe  replied  : 

"I  go  now." 

"  To-day  ?"  exclaimed  several  voices. 


FELINE   AMENITIEa 

'*  Look,  dbab  !    Thebe's  tqub  husbakd  goino  nrro  sttppeb  with  Mbs.  ScnnAMonB— a.  danosbouslt  LTTRkxyrm 
Lbt  MB  warn  yon  I" 

"  How  GOOD  or  TOU  I     How  I  WISH  HB  WAS  GODf G  INTO  SUPPSB  WITH  yCU,  DBAB,  IMSTBAD  T 


gaze  upon.  Geoffirey  is  a  blase,  aristocratic-looking  man, 
appearing  older  than  he  is,  with  dreamy  blue  eyes,  head 
worthy  of  a  Greek  statue,  delicately  chiseled  nose,  with 
a  thinly  carved  nostril ;  ripe,  rich,  flashing  mouth,  the 
shoulders  of  an  athlete  and  the  hand  of  a  countess.  His 
light  brown  hair,  parted  in  the  centre,  is  smooth  and 
satiny  as  a  woman's,  while  he  wears  his  mustache  and 
beard  in  that  fashion  common  when  Henri  of  Navarre 
wooed  and  won  La  Belle  Gabrielle. 

"I  shouldn't  mind  digging  up  that  old  fossil,"  he 
laughs.     "I  should  like  to  astonish  the  major." 

"Why  not  go,  old  man  ?"  urging. 

"Traveling  is  such  a  bore." 

"  Take  a  White  Star  boat,  half  a  dozen  French  novels, 
a  box  of  the  same  weeds  you  are  smoking  now,  a  double 


"Why  not?    I've  one  visit  to  pay  in  thel 
et  voild  tout,  and,  like  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  I  sha 
character  behind  me  in  this  howling  school  1 

The  visit  Gteoffrey  Whitcombe  referred  to  in  i 
a  manner  was  to  no  less  a  personage  than 
Milwyn,  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gr 
whom  he  was  the  accepted  suitor. 

How  it  came  about  he  never  knew.     He 
sionally  at  the  earl's  at  Grosvenor  Square,  had  i 
visit  to  Chester  Towers,  shot  pheasants,  play 
flirted  with  Lady  Maude  to  kill  a  couple  of  wet  days. 
and  returned  to  town  an  engaged  man. 

Lady  Maude  was  tall,  thin,  pink  and  white,  Boman- 
nosed,  and  a  patrician  to  the  tips  of  her  nails.  She 
regarded  her  engagement  to  Geoffrey  Whitcombe  as 
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one  of  those  matters  of  business  that  will  obtmde 
themselves  into  life,  however  distantly  removed  from 
the  odions  whirl  of  commerce. 

Accepting  the  situation  and  the  man  npon  two  grounds 
— ^firstly,  because  the  Marquis  of  Doosethorpe  had  jilted 
her,  and,  secondly,  because  she  was — twenty-eight. 

Plunging  into  a  hansom,  Geofi&ey  was  whirled  in  the 
direction  of  the  earVs  residence  in  Qrosvenor  Square. 

"  I  wonder  will  she  get  up  any  steam  at  my  going  off  ? 
Pshaw  1    It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  up  steam  off  ice." 

A  footman  in  gorgeous  livery,  and  with  his  hair  pow- 
dered, admitted  Mr.  Whitcombe. 

Lady  Maude  was  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms,  seated 
at  a  grand  piano,  engaged  in  trying  over  a  difficult  pas- 
sage in  the  ''Lohengrin." 

**  Is  that  you,  Geoffrey  ?"  she  asked,  without  removing 
her  hands  from  the  instrument 

"Yaas." 

"Anything  new  ?" 

''I  was  thinking  of  running  over  to  America  for  a 
month  or  two." 

"  Ah  !  When  do  you  start  ?  Just  turn  over  that  page, 
please." 

"To-night." 
[    "  Then  you  won't  be  at  Lady  Torchester's  ?" 

"Cawn't." 

"  Fancy  a  dinner-party  in  November  I  We  are  only  in 
town  because  of  the  Cabinet  meetings.  Mr.  Disraeli 
doesn't  seem  to  know  his  own  mind — I  beg  his  i>ardon. 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  idea  of  letting  such  people  into 
the  Upper  House!" 

A  few  commonplaces,  and  Geoffrey  takes  his  leave. 

"Shall  I  hear  from  you,  Geoffrey  ?" 

She  had  ceased  playing. 

"Won't  a  newspaper  do,"  Maude  ?" 

"Certainly.     Sans  adieux  done" 

**Adio8,  You  may  as  well  give  me  that  bunch  of 
violets  as  a  souvenir." 

"I  shall  be  very  pleased,"  detaching  them  from  her 
waist.  "  They  are  from  the  Towers,  and  grew  right  be- 
side that  moat  that  has  not  run  dry  for  four  hundred 
years." 

"  I  suppose  it's  all  right,"  he  mutters,  as  he  descends 
the  stairs  ;  "  but,  per  Bacco  !  she  doesn't  seem  to  care  a 
dump  whether  I  go  or  stay." 


THE  8B00KD  BUNCH  OF  YIOLBTS. 

In  a  snug  sitting-room  in  the  Brevoort  House  sits 
Major  Bottlebush,  engaged  in  discussing  fried  oysters, 
a  brandy-and-soda,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Oazeiie. 

Major  Bottlebush,  formerly  of  Her  Majesty's  Ninety- 
seventh  Begiment  of  Highlanders,  is  a  dapper  little  gen- 
tleman of  a  well-preserved  fifty-five,  ffis  nose  betrays 
tawny  port  and  "  bottled  velvet "  claret ;  his  crop  of  hair 
becoming  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,  has 
dwindled  into  two  well-dyed  wisps  which  are  carefully 
twined  like  »  creeping  plant  around  the  base  of  his 
skull,  and  brought  cmt  over  the  ears,  where  they  blossom 
into  curls.  His  lip  is  adorned  with  a  lumpy  mus- 
tache, from  which  waxed,  needle-like  points  stick  out 
at  either  side.  His  eyes  are  blue,  and,  when  he  laughs, 
water  copiously.  His  teeth  are  good,  while  his  hands 
and  feet  are  unexceptionable.  He  dresses  his  dapper 
little  person  in  excellently  well-made  clothes.  Take  his 
toilet,  as  he  sits  in  an  easy-chair,  in  a  snug  little  sitting- 
room  attached  to  the  Brevoort  House — a  black  frock  coat, 
fitting  like  a  glove,  a  pair  of  bluish  gray  trousers,  such 
as  the  officers  of  tixe  English  infantry  used  to  wear^  in 


the  days  of  epaulets  and  swallow-tails ;  a  black  satin 
stock  folded  by  himself,  not  one  of  these  half-made,  geo- 
metrically arranged  scarfs  wherewith  the  aurati  juvenet 
of  this  fag-end  of  the  nineteenth  century  love  to  decorate 
their  manly  bosoms,  fastened  by  a  black  pearl  pin.  His 
boots  are  of  patent  leather,  varnished  in  three  coats, 
and  his  gloves  of  pale  lavender.  This  is  the  story  of  the 
gallant  major's  dress  from  year  to  year  ;  he  never  varies 
it ;  and  the  bleakest  day  in  December,  or  the  hottest  day 
in  July,  will  find  him  in  the  bay-window  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club,  attired  just  as  we  find  him,  this  tenth 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy. 

"  So  Dick  Manby  gets  command  of  the  Fortieth  ? 
He's  not  fit  to  command  an  awkward  squad.  Blind  as  a 
bat  and  as  deaf  as  an  owl,  beggad !"  he  mutters,  glancing 
at  the  promotions.  "  Muldoon  to  be  major  I  I  wonder, 
is  that  the  wild  Irishman  that  served  with  me  at  Dmn- 
Dum  in  the  year  '40  ? — ^Lord  Bazing,  the  horsey,  to  be 
captain  Tenth  Hussars,  vice  the  Marquis  of  Trenthom, 
who  retires.     That's  Geofi&ey's  old  corps.    What  an  ass 

Geoff  was  not  to " 

"  Not  to  what,  major  ?"  asks  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion, in  his  usual  languid  tone. 

"  The  doose  !"  cries  Major  Bottlebush,  jumping  to  his 
feet  "This  is  a  start,"  shaking  his  nephew  by  both 
hands  with  great  cordiality,  exclaiming  in  »  breath  : 
"When  did  you  arrive  ?  What  brings  you  here  ?  How 
long  do  you  stop  ?  Where  do  you  hang  out  ?  Take  a 
B  and  S  !" 

"I  came  to  see  you  scalped,  major." 
"It  would  take  a  clever  brave  to  do  it,  Ge«ff,"  slap- 
ping his  bald  cranium  ;  "  but,  no  chaff,  come  eut  to  see 
the  country,  eh  ?" 

The  major  has  a  peculiar  way  of  putting  this  "eh." 
It  comes  after  his  sentence  like  a  jolt 

"'Pon  my  soul,  I  cawn't  say  what  brought  me  here. 
The  men  of  the  smoking-room  in  the  Junior  seemed  to 
wish  me  to  come — and  here  I  am — make  much  of  me." 
"So  you  knew  I  was  in  America,  Geoff?"  observed 
the  major,  splashing  himself  considerably  in  opening  a 
bottle  of  soda,  consequuit  upon  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected yield  of  a  refractory  cork.  "Just  like  a  woman," 
he  mutters,  as  he  wipes  the  seething  froth  from  coat, 
cravat  and  trousers— "you  never  know  when  you  have 
her." 

"I  heard  it  at  the  club;  and  may  I  be  permitted 
to  inquire,  if   it's   not  an    impertinent  question,  what 
brought  you  here  ?    Who's  the  woman  ?" 
The  major  fidgeted  a  little. 

"  No,  Geoff^  I  came  over  here  with  Jack  Needham, 
who  served  with  me  in  India.  Jack's  uncle  died  at 
Chicago,  a  pig -sticker,  leaving  Jack  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  '  Come  along,  and  I'll  pay  the  whole  infernal 
thing,'  said  Jack,  and  on  these  terms  I  have  been  as  they 
say  here,  '  tearing  round  the  block,'  beggad.  I've  been 
to  Newport,  and  imagined  myself  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Why,  Geoff,  but  their  turn-outs  there  would  astonish 
Rotten  Row !" 
"Ah!" 

"I  tell  you,  sir,  we  don't  know  this  country  on  the 
other  side.  Begg^ad,  I  was  prepared  to  meet  red  IndiiDs 
on  Broadway,  and  bufiEalo  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Spotohby 
said  so,  confound  him  !" 

"It  don't  seem  so  very  wild,  after  all." 

"  Wild  !    Why,  hang  it,  Geo£^  there's  more  cultira- 

tion,  refinement,  high-breeding,  and  what  the  swells  call 

sestheticism,  in  this  country  than  you  ever  dreamt  ef  in 

your  irildeat  philosophy.    Such  houses,  such  fomihue, 
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snob  Inxiiry,  such  women  !"  kissing  the  tips  of  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb.  "And  dressed,  by  Jupiter,  in  better 
style,  in  better  form,  than  the  Parisians  themselves  !*' 

"  This  is  soothing." 

"  I  shall  introdnoe  yon  to-day,  Geo£^  to  a  ronghish 
diamond,  bnt  a  diamond,  a  Mr.  Byecroft  Smith.  This 
Smith  wonnd  np  Jack  Needham's  nnole's  affitirs,  and 
handed  over  the  coin  to  Jack.  He  i^  enormously 
wealthy,  lives  here  in  New  York,  in  a  palace  on  Fifth 
Avenue  fit  for  the  Shah,  entertained  us  sumptuously — 
beggad,  sir,  he  has  a  tap  of  claret  such  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  hasn't  at  Marlborough  House.  And  here  comes 
the  most  important  part  of  alL  He  has  a  daughter 
going  a-begging  with  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
That's,  let  me  see,  about  sixty  thousand  golden  sove- 
reigns.   Do  you  hear  that— eh  ?" 

••  Yaas,"  with  a  yawn. 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  gaping,  sir  ?  Why 
don't  you  exhibit  some  animation  ?"  cries  the  major, 
fiercely,  twisting  the  needle-like  points  of  his  mustache 
between  his  forefingers  and  thumbs. 

"What  interest  have  I  in  Miss  Smith's  sixty-thou- 
sand?" 

"Simply  that  I  mean  to  have  old  Smith  hand  them 
over  to  you  with  his  daughter.  Tou're  just  here  in  the 
nick  of  time.     That's  business— eh  ?" 

"  It  looks  very  like  it,  and  if  you  can  induce  old  Smith 
to  hand  me  the  coin  minus  the  lady,  I  shall  say  that  you 
have  been  doing  very  good  business  indeed,  major." 

"I'm  not  chaffing,  Geoff.  It's  the  correct  thing  for 
English  swells,  and  rich  ones,  like  yourself,  to  come  over 
here  and  fetch  back  a  dollar-laden  bride.  I  have  ar- 
ranged it  all  in  my  own  mind.  The  course  is  as  clear 
as  the  Derby." 

"Have  you  arranged  the  day,  the  clergyman,  the 
bridesmaids,  the  cake  ?" 

"Sixty  thousand  pounds  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at!" 
cries  the  major,  emptying  his  tumbler. 

"MisB  Smith's  young  affections  may  already  have 
oeen  secured  by  another,"  dramatically. 

"Out  the  man  out." 

"Suppose  I  was  ungallant  enough  not  to  like  the 
lady  ?" 

"Like  !  It's  no  question  of  like  or  dislike,  it's  busi- 
ness. Though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  she  is  likable 
enough.  A  Vestris  in  figure,  an  eye  melting,  sir — melt- 
ing and  flashing  by  turns.  Mischief  in  every  glance, 
and  such  a  caressing  glance  I  Attractive— t  tell  you,  sir, 
she  is  going  a-beggiug.  No  young  fellow  visits  the 
house.  She  is  cooped  up  as  if  in  a  convent,  beggad  ! 
Smith  wants  a  gentleman,  and  here  you  are,  ready  to 
step  in  and  hang  up  your  hai  The  whole  family  is 
Tulgar,  doosid  vulgar — ^vulgar,  sir,  as  boiled  mutton  in 
July,  beggad !  Smith  was  a  navvy,  Mrs.  S.  a  cook,  but 
the  girl  is  good  enough,  beggad !  Come  along.  Turn 
into  your  best-fitting  clothes,  and  we'll  go  up  to  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  I  will  present  you  in  due  form.  Go  in  to 
win.  Put  on  a  lot  of  side,  listen  religiously  to  Smith, 
who,  entre  nous,  is  an  infernal  old  bore,  pay  devoted 
attention  to  Mrs.  Smith,  who  is  a  Mrs.  Malaprop.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  to  act  with  the  girl,  and  above 
all  things  wire  into  the  claret." 

"  Major,  I  am  bespoke,"  and,  in  a  few  words,  Geofirey 
Whitcombe  informed  his  unde  of  his  engagement  to 
the  Lady  Maude  Millwyn. 

"It's  a  pity  to  let.  sixty  thousand  pounds  go  out  of 
the  fftmily— eh  ?'; 

"  A  dying  shame," 

"  Ton  my  life,  it's  worse  than  a  crime— it's  a  blunder. 


Smith's  in  my  hands,  so  is  Mrs.  S.,  and  Missy  iar*ia  their 
hands." 

"  You  wouldn't  think  of  compaigning  yourself,  major  ? 
You've  got  to  win  your  Waterloo. " 

"Have  we  any  man  in  the  family  who  wants  sixty 
thousand  ?" 

"  I  should  say  every  man  in  the  family  would  go  for 
considerable  less." 

The  major  fiercely  twists  his  mustache,  coughs,  re- 
gards himself  critically  in  the  mirror  over  the  mantel- 
piece, coughs  again. 

"I'd  like  to  drink  '34  claret" 

"Of  course  you  would." 

"And  have  a  shooting-box  in  the  Highlands." 

"Rather." 

"And  a  salmon-run  in  Connemara." 

"I  should  say  so." 

"I'm  not  much  over  fifty." 

"  Scarcely  off  the  line." 

"  Fresh,  too,  beggad  !" 

"As  a  primrose." 

"India  took  very  little  out  of  me." 

"Not  a  rupee." 

"  Beggad,  it's  worth  thinking  about." 

"Plunge,  major." 

Once  more  does  Eottlebush  cling  on  to  the  ends  of 
his  mustache,  once  more  does  he  survey  his  florid  visage 
and  sun-kissed  gills  in  the  mirror. 

"  I'll  plunge,  by  George  I"  he  exclaims,  flinging  his 
dapper  little  body  back  into  the  easy-chair,  stretching 
his  varnished  boots  out  before  him,  and  thrusting  his 
hands  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his  pantaloons. 

Geoffrey  Whitcombe  put  up  at  the  Windsor,  where 
in  due  time  he  received  a  note  of  invitation  from  Mrs. 
Byecroft  Smith,  inviting  him  to  meet  his  uncle  at 
dhiner  upon  that  day. 

"  It  will  be  rather  good  fun  to  see  the  major  in  the 
toils,"  thought  Geoffrey,  as  he  incased  himself  in  those 
funereal  garments  which  constitute  costume  de  rigueur,** 

It  was  raining  as  he  left  the  hotel,  and  the  hacks  had 
all  been  engaged. 

"  What  a  country  I  Not  a  hansom.  How  I  miss  my 
hansom,"  he  thought,  as  he  was  flung  into  a  passing 
stage. 

"I  beg  pawdon,"  he  muttered,  helplessly  scrambling 
to  a  seat,  and  clinging  to  the  nearest  object  for  dear 
Ufe. 

Bight  opposite  to  him  sat  a  young  girl  of  exquisite 
form,  pale — very  pale— face,  lustrous  eyes,  rich  red  lips, 
and  a  vague,  magnetic  beauty  that  affected  his  senses 
like  a  delicious  perfume. 

She  was  attired  in  a  sealskin  sacque,  a  black  dress, 
and  a  piquante  Gainsborough  hat.  The  indifferent 
light  revealed  all  this,  and  more — the  dainty  hand- 
kerchief, which  she  occasionally  put  to  her  mouth,  was 
stained  with  blood. 

Geofi&ey  felt  himself  attracted  to  this  girl  in  a  strange, 
mysterious  way. 

He  became  fascinated  ;  and  when  her  lustrous  eyes, 
shining  out  in  almost  unnatural  brilliancy  against  her 
colorless  face,  met  his,  his  heart  throbbed  in  bound- 
ing, stifling  beats. 

She  returned  his  gaze,  wonderingly,  as  if  seeking  some 
explanation,  searching  her  memory  to  recall  him.  Then, 
with  something  akin  to  a  sigh  of  disappointment,  she 
lowered  the  lids,  while  a  vivid  crimson  flushed  up  to 
the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  She  is  lovely  !  Such  tenderness— such  grace  !  That 
one  inch  of  classical  forehead  !    Ah,  that  cough !" 
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Geofibej  winced  as  she  applied  the  handkerchief  to 
her  mouth. 

He  gazed  at  the  long,  sweeping,  dark  lashes  that, 
willow-like,  swept  her  cheeks ;  at  the  delicately  chiseled 
nose,  with  its  highbred  nostrils  ;  at  the  faultless  form, 
which  even  the  caressing  folds  of  the  sealskin  could 
not  conceal. 

Who  could  she  be  ?  Why  out  in  the  cold,  damp  night, 
and  with  such  a  cough  ? 

Ah,  there  it  came  again,  hollow,  harsh,  wicked — tortur- 
ing that  lissome  frame,  bringing  a  thrill  of  anguish  to 
that  fair  white  brow,  and  crimson  blood  to  those  lus- 
cious lips. 

Again  her  eyes  met  his. 

His  was  the  respectful  gaze   of    a   pilgrim   upon  a 
worshiped  Madonna — 
honest,  earnest,  pure. 

Hers  that  of  an  ail- 
ing child  —  innocent, 
grateful,  tearful. 

Would  he  address 
her  ?  Dare  he  ?  And 
this  man,  who  had 
risked  his  life  in  forc- 
ing a  conversation 
with  a  princess  in  a 
royal  palace  at  Naples, 
hesitated  ere  opening 
his  lips  to  a  fragile 
girl  in  a  Fifth  Avenue 
stage.  He  was  about 
to  beseech  of  her  to 
avoid  the  night-air  as 
much  as  possible  un- 
til her  cough  had  dis- 
appeared, when  she 
raised  her  hand  to 
pull  the  strap. 

Anticipating  her,  he 
grasped  it,  nearly  jerk- 
ing it  from  its  fasten- 
ings, and,  plunging  to 
the  door,  over  the  feet 
and  legs  of  irate  and 
indignant  passengers, 
stood  in  the  mud  of 
the  roadway,  ready  to 
assist  her  to  alight. 

"Will  you  permit 
me  ?**  he  said,  extend- 
ing his  hand. 

**  Oh,  thank  you  very  much  I" 
musical,  inexpressibly  sweet. 

As  she  sprang  to  the  ground,  a  bunch  of  violets,  that 
had  been  fastened  in  the  bosom  of  her  jacket,  fell  on 
to  tlfe  step  of  the  stage. 

Oeoffrey,  quick  as  lightning,  seized  upon  the  flowers, 
his  first  thought  being  to  restore,  his  second  to  retain, 
them. 

**A  sweet  soMt?e/iir,'*  he  thinks,  "even  if  I  never  see 
her  again,''  and  as  he  hastily  thrust  them  into  his  breast, 
in  the  pocket-book  then  reposing  over  his  heart  lay  the 
bunch  of  violets  given  to  him  by  Lady  Maude  Milwyn 
at  parting.     Did  he  think  of  them  now  ? 

The  fair  incognita  stepped  gently  upon  the  sidewalk, 
and  ascended  the  steps  of  a  palatial  dwelling. 

**  I  shall  find  out  if  she  lives  here,"  mutters  Geoffrey  ; 
"  and,  cost  what  it  will,  I  shall  make  her  acquaintance. 
I  feel  that  I  have  come  face  to  face  with  my  destiny."  _ 
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-uttered  in  a  voice  low, 


The  door  opened,  and  in  the  blaze  of  light  be  saw  tho 
charming  outlines  of  her  figure  revealed  almost  magic- 
ally.    She  turned  round.    Was  it  to  seek  for  him  ?  And, 
at  the  thought,  the   blood  dashed  through   bis  Teins 
with  a  wild  and  startled  joy. 
The  door  closed  again,  and  all  was  dark. 
"I  wonder  what  street  this  is  ?— I  shall  ask." 
A  police*nan  came  along  of  whom  he  made  the  in- 
quiry. 

"Tbb  is  Fifth  Avenue." 
**  Do  you  know  who  resides  in  that  house  ?" 
**  This  one,  right  here  ?"  pointing  with  his  club  to  the 
mansion  which  the  young  girl  had  entered. 
"Yes." 

"That's  Mr.   Byecroft  Smith's."     With   one    bound 

Geoffrey    sprang     up 
the  steps. 

There  is  DestiDv, 
Fate,  Kismet  in  this. 
What  would  be  MiM 
Smith's  surprise  upon 
seeing  him  ?  Was 
she  Miss  Smith? 
What  did  it  matter- 
she  was  in  that  house 
— and,  with  a  Bonl  full 
of  expectation,  of 
yearning,  of  a  wild, 
joyous  champagne-in- 
the  -  blood  seosation, 
he  gave  his  bat  and 
coat  to  the  servant, 
and  was  duly  an- 
nounced in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

The  major,  who  had 
arrived  before  bim, 
presented  bim  to  bis 
hostess,  a  fat»  red- 
faced  lady,  with  yerj 
staring  eyes,  a  bulb- 
ous nose,  a  tsbI,  ex- 
pansive, smile,  and 
hair  done  in  small 
wavelets  around  a 
great  mound  of  fore- 
head, tmmorfeOet  laid 
upon  a  white- slab. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a 
huge,  unwieldj  man, 
with  a  small*  sharp, 
cunning  eye,  great  shaven  plains  of  cheeks,  t^nninat- 
ing  on  a  greasy -looking  chin-tuft :  a  navvy  in  broad- 
cloth ;  a  navvy  in  tho  huge,  hard  hands  and  filthy  nails; 
a  navvy  iu  manner,  language,  gesture. 

He  hoo  "struck  ile,"  in  wondrous  and  diyers  ways, 
piling  up  the  almighty  dollar  until  the  mere  mbnolOQj 
of  amassing  wealth  became  embarrassing.  It  may  ap- 
pear strange  to  the  impecunious,  but  there  is  such  a 
sensation  as  the  embarrassment  of  riches. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  thought  Geoffrey  Wbitcombe^  "Can 
that  fair  fiower  have  come  from  such  a  stem  as  tlus !" 
"Glad  to  see  you,  mister,"  exclaimed  the  host  **l!be 
major  here's  been  si>inning  yarns  about  ye.  Wbea  did 
you  come  across  ?  Will  you  smile  afore  supper  ?**  \ 
ing  a  sausage-like  finger,  adorned  with  a  great  gold  i 
in  the  direction  of  his  cavernous  mouth,  unctnooaly' 
smacking  a  pair  of  lips  as  thick  as  those  of  a  negroes. 
"You've  come  at  an  inclement  season,  sir,"  observed 
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Mrs.  Smith.  ''  Golds  and  gnitars  is  plenty.  Mj  tonsure 
was  oxidized  quite  lately.  I  feel  quite  reverberated  in 
frost  Frost  in  this  country  is  the  grand  desidarium.  I 
think  if  it  was  always  frosty,  I*d  live  to  be  a  centurion.*' 

''What's  keeping  supper  ?"  asked  Mr.  Smith. 

'*  Dinner,  Mr.  Smith  1"  exclaimed  his  wife  with  a  ma- 
jestic frown. 

"  Well,  I  guess  you  may  call  it  anything  you  like,  so 
as  I  see  it    And  where's  Jiggie  ?" 

''  Susan  Eleanor  is  completing  her  twylett" 

"She's  a  precious  long  time  about  it" 

*•  Don't  vilify  your  daughter.  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Whitcombe,  when  Mr.  Byecroft's  Smith's  dinner  is< 
retained,  he's  as  bad-tempered  as  the  autograph  of  all 
the  Bussias." 

Geffrey's  heart  beat  fast  when  the  rustling  of  silk  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  daughter  of  the  house. 
Tea,  even  her  surroundings  had  not  broken  the  spell  that 
was  upon  him. 

''Violets  grow  near  earth,"  he  thought,  "and  pearls 
ai*e  not  less  white  because  of  their  birth." 

The  great  tall  door  opened  to  admit  a  very  small, 
very  snappish-looking  young  lady,  attired  in  the  richest 
possible  toilet,  and  in  the  worst  possible  taste. 

He  face  was  short,  her  nose  retroufis^,  devoid  of  that 
piquancy  which  the  "  tip-tilt "  claims  as  its  heritage ; 
her  eyes  light  "  chaney "  blue,  no  eyebrows  worth  men- 
tioning, lips  molded  after  the  richness  of  her  sire's,  and 
a  very  well-to-do  figure. 

"  My  daughter  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith.  "  Susan 
Eleanor,  this  is  Mr.  Whitcombe,  of  London";  adding, 
sotto  voce,  "A  real  nob." 

Susan  Eleanor  cast  a  languishing  glance  at  Cteoffrey, 
who  stared  at  her  in  silent  horror. 

Where  was  the  fair  young  g^irl  whom  he  had  en- 
countered in  the  stage  ?  What  cruel  trick  of  destiny 
was  this  ? 

"Poppa  is  going  to  take  me  to  U-rope  next  Fall," 
said  Miss  Smith.    "Ain't  you,  poppa?" 

"  If  I  can  find  the  stamps,"  laughed  her  parent 

At  this  moment  dinner  was  announced. 

"Link  the  old  woman,  as  it's  the  real  chew.  You, 
major,  take  my  gal.     It's  all  darned " 

"  Poppa !"  exclaimed  his  daughter,  in  a  tone  of  hor- 
ror and  astonishment. 

1  he  dinner  was  profuse  ;  the  silver  was  profuse ;  the 
flowers  were  profuse ;  everything  new,  from  the  nap- 
kin to  the  saltspoon ;  a  perfume  of  varnish  pervaded 
the  apartment. 

The  Eflstlake  furniture  bore  the  appearance  of  being 
still  in  the  upholsterer's. 

The  quantity  was  enormous,  the  hard-breathing  serv- 
ant-girl stumbling  over  it  at  every  step.  Pink  ice-cream 
poi*ti*aits  adorned  the  wall,  chocolate  doing  duty  as 
human  hair. 

"Will  you  take  broth,  Mr. " 

"  Soup.     Potage,  poppa  !"  interposed  Miss  Smith. 

Geoffrey  was  on  thorns. 

"Is  this  your  only  daughter.  Mrs.  Smith  ?"  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Smith's  mouth  being  very  full,  she  nodded 
assent. 

"  Have  you  any  nieces  ?" 

This  was  a  delicate  way  of  approaching  the  subject 
nearest  his  heart. 

A  negative  shake  of  the  head,  the  hostess  being  en- 
gaged in  worrying  the  dramstick  of  a  chicken,  holding 
it  in  both  hands,  like  a  flute. 

"  I  saw  a  -^oung  lady  enter  this  house  just  as  I  came 
in." 


"You  didn't  see  no  lady.  That's  Miss  Flossmore,  my 
daughter's  governess." 

"No  lady  ?"  thought  Oeoffirey.  "God  help  the  poor 
child  1  Such  hands  to  have  fidlen  into  !  What  soul- 
torture  I" 

"She's  a  Southerner.  Her  father  was  bu'sied  in  the 
war.  She  comes  of  a  fine  posterity.  They  were  at  one 
time  as  rich  as  Greosote." 

"She  seems  delicate." 

"  That's  the  worst  of  it  She's  always  coughing,  and 
we  can't  get  the  value  of  our  money  out  of  her.  She's 
kinder  well-educated,  but  there  ain't  no  stamina  in  her 
teaching.  Her  knowledge  is  only  supercilious.  She  has 
a  voice,  if  it  could  be  brought  out,  but  the  minute  she 
begins  to  sing  the  cough  comes  at  her.  Fm  afraid  she 
got  a  confirmed  assiduity  on  the  chest  I'll  make  her 
sing  to-night,  though." 

"  No,  no  ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  no  1"  said  Geoffrey,  en- 
treatingly. 

"  What's  Mr.  Whitcombe  so  earnest  about,  mamma  ?** 
asked  Miss  Smith. 

"He  won't  let  me  ask  Miss  Flossmore  to  sing  for  us 
to-night" 

"  Why  ?"  with  a  snap. 

"I  don't  know." 

"  I  hear  that  singing  affects  Miss  Floesmore's  cough, 
and " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  her  oough,  Mr.  Whitcombe  !  Ill 
setae  tkoL    What  is  she  paid  for  ?" 

"Glever  gal,  major.  Takes  arter  me.  Minds  the 
stamps,"  delightedly  whispered  the  host  to  Major  Bot- 
tlebush. 

Cteoffrey  was  disgusted — utterly  so.  He  could  make 
every  allowance  for  vulgarity,  ill-breeding  and  purse 
pride,  but  the  tone  of  the  Smith  family,  with  reference 
to  the  hapless  lady  whose  misfortune  should  have 
rendered  her  sacred,  and  whose  presence  was  the  one 
redeeming  influence  in  that  parvenue  mansion,  was ' 
simply  brutal. 

He  was  silent  during  the  remainder  of  dinner,  and  at 
an  early  hour,  asked  permission  to  ascend  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, leaving  the  major  with  his  host  over  a  claret 
that,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  woven  its 
own  spell. 

She  was  seated  in  a  dejected  attitude  ui>on  a  low 
/auteuil  near  a  grand  piano,  whose  ebony  frame  formed  a 
quaint  background  for  her  lovely  face.  She  was  attired 
in  a  black  costume  up  to  her  white  throat,  a  Puritan 
cambric  collar  falling  low  upon  the  dress,  back  and 
front ;  great  cuffs  of  the  same  encircling  her  wrists. 

She  started  when  he  entered,  coloring  violently  and 
pressing  a  hand  that  Ganova  would  have  coveted,  against 
her  bodice.     He  strode  straight  over  to  her. 

"  Ghance,"  he  said,  "  has  been  very  gracious  to  me, 
Miss  Flossmore,"  and  then  he  stopped.  This  bkni  child 
of  society,  to  whom  rose-colored  words  for  women  came 
at  beck  of  will,  was  brought  to  a  dead  stand-stilL  His 
ideas  seemed  to  dry  up  ;  every  faculty  becoming  merged 
in  that  of  sight 

That  look  into  her  violet  eyes  caused  his  heart  to  take 
one  backward  beat    His  fate  was  sealed. 

"You  should  cure  that  awful  oough, "he  murmured, 
at  length. 

She  shook  her  head,  sadly. 

"  I  fear  it  is  the  truest  friend  I  have  on  earth,"  she 
said,  unutterable  sadness  in  her  .low,  musical  and  sigh- 
ing tones. 

"For  God's  sake,  ^^Q^+ifi^  g9  v^^^  blurtecl  out,  like 
a  big  schoolboy,  %^ 
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She  regarded  him  half-timidlj,  haU-onrionsly. 

"  I  know,"  he  went  on,  '*  ihat  it  may  appear  strange, 
mde,  bod  form,  in  me  to  speak  in  this  waj,  bnt  I — that 
is—have  yon  not  felt  sometimes,  Miss  Flossmore,  as  if 
yon  had  known  people  for  years,  when  yonVe  only  met 
them  for  two  minntes  T' 

**  I  felt  as  if  I  ought  to  have  known  yon  this  evening,** 
she  replied,  coloring  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

Miss  Smith,  who  had  been  posing  over  a  photograph- 
albnm  all  this  time,  in  the  fnll  .  expectation  that  Mr. 
Geoffirey  Whitcombe  wonld  have  rapturonsly  joined  her, 
as  in  dnty  bonnd,  suddenly  exclaimed  : 

"It  ain*t  nice  to  be  whispering,  Miss  Flossmore,  is  it  ? 
— especially  to  a  gentleman  yon  don't  know  I*' 

"Miss  Flossmore  and  I  are  old  friends,"  boldly  inter- 
posed Geoffrey. 

"Is  that  so?" 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  had  been  taking  a  post-prandial  nap 
npon  a  neighboring  sofa,  suddenly  came  to  her  senses, 
and,  rolling  off  her  temporary  conch  and  on  to  her  feet, 
requested  the  governess  to  sing. 

"Do  not  ask  her,  please,"  pleaded  Geoffrey,  as  the 
poor  girl  prepared  to  comply. 

"  Oh,  but  /will,  though,"  snapped  Miss  Smith. 

Geoffrey  saw  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  con- 
ciliate the  daughter  of  the  house — a  jealous,  spiteful  crea- 
ture, who  would  merely  resent  as  a  slight  to  herself  every 
word  he  might  bestow  upon  the  poor  orphan  girl  who 
was  now  passing  her  hands  over  the  piano  with  a  touch 
of  exceptional  brilliancy  and  marvelous  delicacy. 

"  I  can't  put  on  too  much  side,"  he  thought,  as  he 
commenced  a  most  outrageous  flirtation  with  the  de- 
lighted Susan  Eleanor. 

Once  or  twice  he  turned  toward  the  piano,  always  to 
find  the  violet  eyes  gazing  at  him  in  a  mournfully  fes- 
oinating  way  that  impelled  him  suddenly  to  stand  up,  to 
walk  te  the  instrument,  and  to  utter,  in  a  low  tone  : 

"Miss  Flossmore,  wheli  can  I  see  you  again  ?" 

For  am  instant' she  hesitated. 

"I— I— do  not  know." 

"I  must  see  you." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  angrily,  fiercely.  What  did  she 
see  in  his  eyes  that  caused  her  to  lower  hers,  as  she 
murmured,  "lam  always  here"? 

"Must  I  come  here?** 

*•  Well,"  with  a  bright  smile,  "  I  should  suppose  so." 

"I  have  something  that  once  belonged  to  you." 

"To  me?"  in  intense  surprise. 

"Yes,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  make  restitution" — pro- 
ducing, as  he  spoke,  the  bunch  of  violets. 

She  half-reached  forth  her  hand  for  them. 

"Let  me  keep  them,"  he  half -whispered,  "I  shall 
send  you  a  double-barreled  bunch  to-morrow." 

"I  love  the  violet,"  she  said.  " It  is  nature's  perfumed 
^ve  Mnria" 

Miss  Smith,  who  resented  any  attention  to  the  gov- 
erness as  a  slight  to  herself,  now  came  forward,  and, 
rudely  brushing  Ada  Flossmore  from  the  piano,  pro- 
ceeded to  indulge  in  a  vivid  display  of  chromatic  fire- 
-works  upon  the  instrument,  to  the  intense  admiration  of 
lier  father,  who  bellowed  in  stentorian  accents  : 

"  Go  it,  gal ;  pitch  into  it,"  and,  rapping  Geoffrey  on 
the  back  with  a  blow  that  caused  him  to  reel  again, 
<  <  guess  I  posted  them  stamps  well  as  I  piled  upon  top 
of  her  eddication." 

Geoffirey  Whitcomb  had  met  his  destiny — ^had  come 
face  to  face  with  his  fate. 

A  new  joy  had  entered  into  his  life,  an  undefined 
ecstasy,  a  glorious  burst  of  vivifying  sunlight. 


His  heart  had  never  beaten  thus  until  this^  moment. 

He  thought  of  Lady  Maude,  and  winced.  Should  he 
stain  his  soul  with  the  deep  shame  of  a  loveless  mar- 
riage ?— barter  truth,  honor,  life,  liberty,  his  soul's  inde- 
pendence, for  an  idea  ? 

No.  Love  had  come  to  him  with  a  wild  leap,  as  a 
magnificent  revelation,  and  he  would  go  with  the  sheen- 
ing  tide. 

"  Well,  isn't  she  a  nice  little  girl  ?"  asked  the  major, 
as  they  walked  down  Fifth  Avenue  together,  the  i|tan 
throbbing  overhead  in  the  dark-blue  vault. 

"  Nice  ?    She's  simply  perfection." 

"  Fine  eyes,  eh  ?" 

"Marvelous." 

"And  to  think  of  the  sixty  thousand  pounds  I" 

"  Good-night,  major,"  said  Geoffrey,  coldly. 

They  had  been  speaking  at  oross-purposes. 

As  he  strode  up  to  the  Windsor,  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  life  and  the  world  were  new  again — as  if  a  new  force 
had  set  the  warm  blood  racing  through  his  veins — as  if 
the  very  air  he  breathed  had  a  magical  power  I 

"  I  shall  win  her,  make  her  my  wife,  take  her  to  Italy, 
and  in  the  balm  of  that  delightful  clime  kill  that  fear« 
ful  cough  !" 

How  strange  and  new  seemed  that  wondrous  prospect 
of  happiness,  like  a  sudden  break  in  a  leaden  storm« 
cloud,  filling  all  the  world  with  dayshine  I 
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Thb  following  day  and  the  next  he  called  at  Fifth 
Avenue. 

Susan  Eleanor  was  always  "on  hand,"  but  of  Ada 
Flossmore  he  saw  nothing.  She  was  only  pretty  well,  he 
was  informed,  in  a  tone  implying  a  sense  of  commercial 
disappointment. 

He  sent  Miss  Flossmore  an  enormous  bunch  of  violets 
by  a  trusty  messenger,  who  gave  it  into  her  own  hands, 
and  who  was  well  rewarded  for  the  trouble. 

Geoffrey  was  invited  to  dinner,  and  eagerly  accepted 
the  invitation,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  her. 

But  it  wai^  not  to  be.  Miss  Smith  entertained  him 
with  scenas  from  Italian  operas,  Mrs.  SmHh  with  a 
"choice  derangement  of  her  epitaphs,"  and  Smith 
phre  with  a  choice  colle^on  of  anecdo^  in  con- 
nection with  running  an  "  ile  mill  out  West "  where 
"there  wam't  no  ile  at  all." 

It*was  Thanksgiving.  The  major  and  he  had  been 
invited  to  Smith's. 

Geoffrey  met  them  at  church,  trusting  to  find  Ada  at 
the  service,  but  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

He  asked  to  see  her. 

"She  ain't  here." 

"Not  here?" 

"No.  She  was  complaining  that  bad  that  we  sent— 
we  let  her  go  away." 

"Where  is  she?  What  is  her  address  ?"  he  asked, 
stifling  his  feelings  by  a  supreme  effort. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know," said  Miss  Smith, with  an 
impatient  toss  of  her  head. 

"  Who  can  tell  me  ?" 

"Some  of  the  servants,  I  guess." 

"  Have  I  your  permission  to  ring  ?" 

"  Here's  Maria.  Say,  Maria,  where's  Miss  Flossmore 
boarding  ?" 

She  ain't  boarding  nowhere.     She's  rooming  in  29 


East  Twenty-second  Street,"  . .      . ,    C^r%r\c^c> 
"You  ain't  going,  Mr.  T^lMl^  WxS^ii^^fe, 
Eleanor,  casting  a  languishing  glance  at  him. 
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A   NOBLE  SAUSAGE 


'*  Going  I    Mj  regret  is  that  I  shonld  ever  have  come . 
into  contact  with  such  low,  ignorant,  contemptible  crea- 
tures as  your  father,  jour  mother  and  jonrself  !" 

And,  scarcely  according  the  amazed  joting  lady  the 
courtesy  of  a  bow,  he  strode  from  the  house. 

It  was  not  a  polite  speech,  but  there  are  moments 
when  the  conventionalities  must  stand  aside  to  allow 
passage  to  the  hot  utterances  of  the  heart. 

When  Geoffrey  Whitcombe  reached  Twenty  -  second 
Street,  he  was  informed  that  Miss  Flossmore  was  very 
^11,  and  that  the  doctor  was  at  that  moment  in  attend- 
ance upon^  her. 

**  Those  cursed  brutes  have  murdered  her  I"  Geoffrey 
muttered,  as  he  took  his  seat  in  the  hall  in  order  to 
intercept  the  physician  in  his  exit.  "Yes,  they  have 
dismissed  her  with  a  week's  wages  like  a  servant,"  he 
thought,  bitterly  —  **  they, 
who  were  not  worthy  to 
touch  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
ment." 

A  grave-looking  man  de- 
scended the  stairs. 
.  ''Your  are  Dr. -" 

"Bawdon." 

"How  is  Miss  Floss- 
more  ?" 

"She  may  live  till  morn- 
ing, but  I  doubt  it" 

Geoffrey  staggered  as  if 
smitten  by  a  heavy  blow. 

"  Great  God  1"  he  gasped, 
"  i3  there  no  hope  ?" 

"None,  sir,"  was  the 
calm,  incisive  reply. 

His  senses  reeled,  a  mist 
swam  before  his  eyes.  His 
heart  ceased  to  beat,  save 
at  hideous  intervals.  It 
was  too  ghastly.  He  could 
not,  would  not  realize'  it. 

Then  on  earth  there  was 
no  such  future  as  he  had 
dreamed  of— his  dark  path 
must  bo  trodden  alone.  And 
yet  the  man's  earth-born 
nature  clung  to  eartlily 
hope.  The  chalice  was  too 
bitter  to  be  drained  at  a 
single  quaff. 

She  would  recover  —  she 
must  recover.  Youth  was  by 
her  side,  and  its  brave  young  hand  would  thrust  aside 
the  mystic  vail  of  death.  He  would  obtain  the  best 
medical  aid ;  he  would  watch  over  her,  cherish  her. 
All  his  desires  were  now  bounded  by  the  hope  of  her 
speedy  recovery.  He  longed  with  a  wild  longing  to 
clasp  her  to  his  breast,  and  carry  her  away  to  some 
serene  haven  of  secrecy  and  loneliness. 

"Can  I  see  her  ?"  he  asked  in  a  faint,  low  tone. 

"Are  you  a  relative  ?" 

"No  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  more,  doctor,"  in  a  fierce, 
odd  way  ;  "I  never  saw  Miss  Flossmore,  but  once." 

"The  poor  child  seems  friendless." 

"  She  is  not  friendless,  sir,"  he  burst  in  ;  hastily  add- 
ing :  "  Dr.  Rawdon,  you  will  place  me  under  a  lifelong 
load  of  gratitude,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  see  her." 

**Nowr 
.    "  Yes— oh,  yes,  now /" 

"Remain  here,"  and  the  doctor  ascended  the  stairs. 


"The  young  lady  is  mighty  bad,  intirely,  sir,"  said 
the  tender-hearted  Irish  servant,  her  eyes  fiUing  with 
tears. 

"  And  this  poor  creature  can  see  that  she  is  a  lady  /" 
thought  Geoffrey,  bitterly,  "while  those  gilded  brutes 
could'only  treat  her  as  a  slave." 

The  doctor  was  absent  for  some  little  time.  A  bell 
rang  violently.  The  servant  rushed  up-stairs.  In  a  few 
seconds  she  flew  down  past  Geoffrey. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  cried,  a  cold,  nameless, 
numbing  fear  at  his  heart 

"Don't  ask  me,"  was  the  response,  in  a  storm  of 
sobbing. 

"  Could  the  supreme  moment  have  arrived  ? 
Geoffrey  Whitcombe    ascended    the  stairs,   his  brain 
throbbing.     Upon  the  third  flight  a  door  stood  open. 

Noiselessly  he  entered,  his 
very  soul  in  suspense. 

There,  upon  a  little  bed, 
white  as  the  driven  snow, 
lay  Ada  Flossmore,  her  eyes 
closed,  her  lips  slightly 
parted,  her  soft  brown  hair 
falling  over  the  pillow  in  a 
glorious  cataract.  Her 
tender  hands,  folded  across 
her  bosom,  clasped  a  bunch 
of  violets — the  violets  he  had 
sent  her. 
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A  NOBLE  SAUSAGE. 

There  formerly  existed 
a  custom  amongst  the 
butchers  of  Konigsberg.  in 
Prussia,  of  drawing  through 
the  streets  of  the  town  on 
New  Year's  Day,  to  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and 
drums,  a  sausage  of  gigan- 
tic dimensions.  One  oi 
these  remarkable  proces- 
sions is  thus  desciibed : 
"On  January,  1st,  1601. 
the  butchers  of  Konigsberg 
marched  gloriously,  with 
drums  beating,  flfes  whis- 
tling, and  banners  of  green 
and  white  gayly  flying. 
Their  leader  carried  in  his 
hand  a  spit  decorated  with 
ribbons.  One  hundred  and  three  journeymen  dragged 
the  monster  sausage,  which  measured  one  thousand  and 
five  ells  in  length.  On  each  side  were  stationed  guards 
to  protect  it  When  they  arrived  at  the  royal  casUe, 
his  princely  grace  was  presented  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty  ells.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  Sowenichi, 
where  they  were  received  with  many  honors  by  the 
bakers,  and  detained  as  guests.  To  them  they  presented 
a  portion  of  the  sausage,  and  the  day  closed  with  festivi- 
ties, which  were  prolonged  far  into  the  night." 

This  sausage  is  said  to  have  weighed  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-five  pounds.  Eighty-one  hams  were  used  for 
it,  and  it  occupied  eighty-seven  journeymen  two  days 
in  making  it. 


The  rays  of  happine^F'lM^  ^oi 
less  when  unbroken. 
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GETTING    WARM. 

By  William  Ackroyd,  F.I.C. 


Any  one  passing  not  long  ago  along  the  main  street  of 
a  bosj  town  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  might  have 
obeeryed  a  yery  cnrions  fact— the  lower  halves  of  several 
large  plate-glass  windows  were  rent  from  side  to  side.  A 
single  glance  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  cracks  were 
not  produced  bj  the  stray  missiles  of  certaiu  street  Arabs, 
for  they  had  not  that  radiating  or  star-like  arrangement 
which  is  generally  seen  in  such  cases,  but,  instead,  con- 
sisted of  one  large  rent  proceeding  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  with  one  or  two  minor  cracks  branching  there- 
from (Fig.  1).  To  account  for  this  curious  and  highly 
inconvenient  phenomenon  was  a  sore  puzzle  to  many  of 
the  good  folks  about ;  some  there  were,  however,  more 
knowing  than  the  rest,  who  arrived  at  a  sensible  and 
satisfactory  explanation,  thereby  proving  what  is,  per- 
haps, demonstrated  every  day— nay,  every  hour — ^that 
science  is  only,  to  use  the  words  of  Huxley,  trained  and 
organized  common  sense. 

It  was  midsummer.  The  windows  of  the  shops  where 
these  cracks  were  to  be  seen  faced  the  south,  and  were, 
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therefore,  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun*s  light  and 
heat.  The  lower  halves  of  the  windows — i.e.,  the  cracked 
parts — ^wero  painted,  on  the  inside,  of  a  dun-color,  and  by 
two  in  the  afternoon  had  become  quite  hot  to  the  touch, 
whereas  the  upper  and  unpainted  halves  were  only 
slightly  warmed.  Herein  lay  the  secret.  When  a  sub- 
stance is  being  warmed  it  expands,  grows  bigger  in  eveiy 
direction,  and  the  following  simple  experiment  (Fig.  2) 
well  illustrates  the  fact :  A  rod  of  copper  or  brass,  a,  just 
fits  lengthways  between  the  ends  of  the  metal  gauge,  b, 
and  its  diameter  is  such  that  one  end  of  it  fits  tightly  into 
the  hole,  c,  when  neither  is  the  hotter — that  is,  when  both 
gauge  and  rod  are  of  the  same  temperature.  If  now  the 
rod.  A,  be  heated  in  a  gas-flame,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
can  neither  be  thrust  into  the  hole,  c,  nor  adjusted 
lengthways  in  the  gauge  as  before  ;  for  this  heating  has 
made  it  larger  in  every  direction,  so  that  it  is  too  thick  to 
fit  into  the  round  hole,  and  too  long  to  fit  into  the  gauge. 
This  fact,  which  is  here  so  well  shown,  may  be  proved  in 
many  other  ways  equally  simple.  We  may  here  give  one, 
and  then  we  shall  show  that  the  fact  is  usually  recognized 
in  the  arts,  and  taken  advantage  of  or  allowed  for,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Let  a  flask,  a  (Fig.  3),  be  quite  filled  with 
water,  and  then  fitted  with  a  cork  through  which  a  glass 
tube  has  been  previously  passed.  As  the  cork  is  being 
thrust  tightly  into  the  vessel  the  water  will  rise  in  the 
tube,  say  to  a.    Now  place  the  flask  in  a  basin  of  hot 


FIG.  2.— THE  EXPAKSIOM 
OF  METADB. 


water.     The  first  thing  noticed  is  the  faU  of  the  liquid 

column  to  b.    The  process  of  warming  the  flask  has  made 

it  expand,  its  capacity  has  been  increased,  and  the  water 

in  the  tube  falls  to  take  up 

the    increased    space.      This 

does  not  last  long,  for  soon 

the     water    within     becomes 

warm,   and   now  it    expands 

likewise,  and  there  is  a  race 

in    expansion     between     the 

water  and  the  flask,  in  which 

the  latter  has  got  the  start 

The  water  expands  the  faster 

of  the  two,  however,  so  that 

soon  the  liquid  column  has  reached  a  again,  passed  it, 

and  arrived  at  c. 

And  now  for  an  example  or  two  where  the  artisar 
makes  use  of,  or  an  allowance  for,  this  nearly  universal 
law.  The  cartwright  who  wants  to  fit  the  iron  rim 
tightly  on  to  a  cart-wheel  takes  that  rim  and  heats  it 
in  the  fire  until  it  is  red  hot,  thus  making 
the  lim  much  larger  than  it  woald  be  in  a 
cold  state.  The  rim  is  now  pressed  on  to 
the  wheel,  cold  water  is  poured  on  to  it,  and 
in  regaining  its  usual  size  in  getting  cold  it 
clasps  the  woodwork  in  a  vise  there  is  no 
escaping  from.  Again,  the  reader  may  have 
noticed  that  in  a  tramway  the  ends  of  the 
iron  rails  are  not  in  contact ;  there  is  a  small 
space  between  each  to  allow  the  metals  to 
expand  on  hot  days.  If  this  allowance  were 
not  made — if  the  metals  were  in  contact  end 
to  end  on  a  cold  day — then,  when  it  became 
warmer.  Nature,  relentless,  and  as  if  in  scorn 
at  man's  work,  would  tear  up  those  rails, 
sleepers  would  be  riven  up,  and  bolts  bent 
as  if  in  play.  What  we  have  imagined  in  this 
last  instance  is  the  nearest  approach  to  what 
took  place  when  the  plate-glass  windows  were  broken* 
The  glazier  fixed  the  windows  as  if  they  had  been  small 
panes,  where  the  amount  of  expansion  is  very  minute  in- 
deed, and  they  were  fixed  in  a  rigid  framework  that 
would  not  give  way.  The  painter,  on  his  part,  in  his 
ignorance  of  certain  principles 
we  shall  presently  explain,  put 
on  a  color  which  led  to  the 
glass  being  strongly  heated  in 
the  sun's  rays.  This  followed : 
the  plate  •  glass  was  heated,  and 
it  expanded  ;  the  frame  of  the 
window  tried  to  restrict  that  ex- 
pansion, and  in  the  struggle  the 
weaker  had  to  give  way,  not  doing 
so,  however,  until  it  was  irremedi- 
ably injured.  The  condition  of 
the  window  was  not  unlike  that 
which  Dr.  F.  Guthrie  imposed 
upon  specimens  of  glass  of  vari- 
ous shapes  in  a  research  on  the 
fracture  of  such  objects.  The  ac- 
companying six  illustrations  (Fig. 
4)  exhibit  some  of  his  results. 
The  first,  a,  shows  that  when  a  round  plate  of  glass  is 
placed  on  a  thick,  soft  cloth,  and  is  pressed  in  the  centre 
by  a  round  cork,  it  cracks  tadially — that  is,  the  lines  o£ 
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fracture  spread  ontwaid  from  the  centre.  The  remain- 
ing fignres,  b,  c,  d,  e,  and/,  show  what  takes  place  when 
plates  of  glass  of  peculiar  shape  are  heated  in  the  centre 
with  an  air-gfts  burner.  We  have  here  a  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  borders  and  central  areas, 
which  produces  an  internal  strain  that  relieves  itself  by 
fracture.  Of  this  series  of  breakages,  e  and  /  nearest 
approach  the  conditions  met  with  in  the  window-panes. 
The  rigid  frame  in  the  one  case  corresponds  to  the  cold 
and  comparatively  non-expanding  rim  in  the  other  ;  and 
there  being  a  similarity  in  the  conditions  to  which  the 
glass  in  the  two  cases  is  exposed — viz.,  an  expansion  of 
a  central  area  restricted  by  the  comparatively  non-ex- 
panding framework — there  is  a  likeness  in  the  cracks 
produced. 

What  was  a  mystery,  then,  is  now  a  mystery  no  longer, 
for  it  will  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  the  agent  at  work 
was  the  sun  ;  and  two  other  facts,  from  their  boldness 
and  prominence,  equally  command  our  attention  :  first, 
that  the  sun's  heat  passed  quite  through  the  bare  glass  ; 
and  second,  that  the  sun's  heat  d'id  not  pass  through  the 
painted  glass,  the  dun  paint  here  evidently  acting  as  an 
obstructionist.  While  we  are,  therefore,  getting  some 
idea  as  to  the  nature  of  heat,  learning  what  is  going  on 
when  a  substance  is  being  warmed,  we  shall  do  well  to 
look  for  and  inquire  into  the  use  of  two  ~  classes  of 
bodies — one  class  the  members  of  which,  like  the  glass, 
apparently  allow  heat  to  pass  through  them  without 
stopping  much,  and  the  other,  which  stop  so  much  that 
fhey  soon  become  sensibly  hot,  or  at  least  permit  only 
a  small  quantity  to  get  through.  In  this  search  we 
shall  be  materially  aided  by  considering  the  similarity, 
and  in  some  cases  the  identity,  of  light  and  heat.  They 
both  come  together  from  the  sun,  and  we  shall  see 
that  they  behave  alike  when  we  submit  them  to 
certain  tests. 

Light  is  bent  in  passing  /ram  one  medium  to  anoUier  ;  so 
is  heat.  The  simplest  proof  of  this  is  the  action  of  a 
burning  lens,  which,  when  held  in  the  sun's  light,  bends 
the  heat-rays,  just  as  it  bends  the  light-rays,  to  a  focus 
where  objects  may  be  burnt  It  may  be  shown  with  one 
of  the  glasses  of  a  pair  of  spectacles  adapted  for  long 
sight ;  for  if  such  a  convex  glass  be  held  some  inches 
from  the  back  of  the  hand,  so  that  the  image  of  the  sun 
is  projected  on  to  it,  the  heat  will  be  very  sensibly  felt. 
Larger  lenses  are  of  course  more  powerful  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  we  have  seen  that  in  times  past  effective 
scientific  work  has  been  accomplished  in  tliis  way,  as 
.  when  Priestley  discovered  oxygen.  In  the  polar  regions 
Dr.  Scoresby  has  often  lit  fires  and  done  other  wonder- 
fol  things  with  a  lens  made  of  ice.  These  facts,  then, 
plainly  show  us  that  heat  radiating  from  the  sun  is 
bent  like  light  when  passing  through  suitably  shaped 
media.  The  question  now  arises,  To  what  extent  is  it 
bent? 

In  working  out  this  problem  many  interesting  facts 
have  been  discovered.  When  a  sclar  beam  is  passed 
through  a  prism  it  is  evident  that  a  sorting  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  light  is  effected,  each  ray  being  gathered 
unto  its  kind — red  to  red,  blue  to  blue,  etc.  Class  dis- 
tinctions here  reign  supreme,  and  it  is  found  that  dark 
%eat-rays  have  precedence  of  the  red  light-rays,  just  as 
red  light  comes  before  the  orange,  and  the  orange  before 
the  yellow,  in  the  solar  spectrum.  In  the  effort  to  get 
through  the  prism  the  dark  heat-rays  have  the  least 
trouble  and  the  violet  rays  have  the  mosi  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  the  heat-rays  are  less  bent  than  the 
light-rays,  save  where,  as  we  shall  presently  try  to  show, 
ight  and  heat  are  identicaL     Suppose,  now,  we  were  to 


employ  a  prism  of  rock  salt  (p,  Fig.  5)  in  producing  a 
solar  spectrum,  and  were  then  to  place  a  delicate  ther- 
mometer in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  we  should 
find  that  the  highest  temperature  is  registered  a  little 
beyond  the  red  light,  and  that  we  should  get  lower  and 
lower  degrees  upon  testing  each  part  of  the  spectrum  on 
the  way  to  violet.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  ultra- 
red  part  of  the  spectrum  is  the  most  favorable  for  getting 
warm  in,  and  that  there  is  less  and  less  warming  power 
as  we  proceed  toward  the  violet  end.  Let  us  regard 
these  constituents  of  the  solar  beam  no^  as  they  affect 
our  organs  of  sense.  The  ultra-red  rays  have  no  effect 
on  the  retina  ;  they  are  invisible — hence  the  phrase  we 
have  employed  to  designate  them,  dan^k  heat-rays.  When 
we  come,  however,  to  the  red,  if  we  were  to  concen- 
trate this  part  of  the  spectrum  on  to  the  skin  we  should 
feel  the  sensation  of  warmth  still,  and  the  same  rays 
passed  into  the  eye  would  give  one  the  sensation  of 
light.  Here,  then,  heat  and  light  are  identical,  and  we 
employ  either  one  or  the  other  term  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  physiological  effect  The  physical  basis  of 
the  dark  heat- rays  and  of  the  more  easily  bent  light- 
rays  is  the  same — ^viz.,  a  wave  motion  of  that  all-per- 
vading medium,  ether,  which  connects  atom  to  atom 
and  star  to  star. 

A  word  or  two  on  scientific  measures  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  French  millimeter  is  about  the 
twenty-fifth  part  of  an  English  inch,  and  in  speaking  of 
the  lengths  of  these  ether- waves,  the  unit  employed, 
technically  termed  a  tenth-meter,  is  the  ten-millionth  part 
of  a  millimeter.  When  one,  therefore,  says  that  a  certain 
ray  has  a  wave-length  of  7,604  tenth-meters,  it  is  meant 
that  the  wave  is  7,604  ten-million ths  of  a  millimeter 
long.  The  following  are  the  wave-lengths  of  the  more 
important  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  according  to 
Angstrom  : 


Solar  lines. 

Wave-IeDgtbs  In 

tentb-metera. 

A          .           .           . 

7,612 

B          .          .          . 

6,875 

C          .          .          . 

6,568 

Di        .           .           . 

5.900 

Da        .           .           . 

5,804 

E          .           .          . 

5.274 

b          .          .          . 

5,177 

F          .           .          . 

4,865 

G          .          .          . 

4,310 

Hi        ...          . 

3,972 

Ha       ...           . 

3,936 

To  return  to  our  consideration  of  the  warming  power 
of  different  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum.  It  will  have 
been  noticed  that  the  heat-rays  are  crowded  together, 
as  it  were,  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  gradually 
spread  out  at  the  other.  In  thinking  over  this  matter,  it 
appeared  probable  to  the  well-known  American  investi- 
gator. Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  that  if  a  given  series  of  red  rays 
were  collected,  and  their  warming  power  tested,  it  would 
be  equal  to  that  of  an  equivalent  series  of  violet  rays.  He 
accordingly  tried  the  following  experiment :  In  a  visible 
spectrum,  he  collected  all  the  light  of  wave-lengths  be- 
tween 7,604  and  5,768  togetheis  and  also  all  that  of  wave- 
lengths between  5,768  and  3,933,  the  former  belonging, 
of  course,  to  the  red  half  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  latter 
to  the  half  ending  in  the  violet ;  and  he  found  their 
warming  power  to  be  equal,  as  determined  by  the  ther- 
mopile. This  result  one  might  thus  express  :  Any  series 
of  ether  waves  in  the  solar  spectrum,  the  difference  in 
length  of  whose  extremes  is  a  certain  number  of  tenth- 
meters,  has  the  same  warming  power  as  any  other  aeries 
of  ether- waves  with  the  same  difference  of  extreme  wave- 
lengths.   In  the  case  of  Draper's  experiment,  it  is  seen 
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st  a  glance  tliafc  the  differencee  of  wave-lengths  in  the 
two  series  employ***^  are  approximately  equal : 


7,604 
5,768 

1,836  tenth-incturd. 


5,768 
8,988 

1,835  tenth-meters. 


We  may  now  profitably  resnme  our  comparison  of 
light  and  heat.  Light  is  reflected  from  a  polished  surface  ; 
so  is  heat.  In  the  case  of  light,  myriads  of  proofs  con- 
stantly pi-esent  themselves,  because  of  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  eye  to  light,  and  many  simple  proofs  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  heat  might  be  devised,  based  on  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  skin.  Get  the  tinker  to  beat  out  a  small  sheet 
of  "  tin  "  into  the  shape  of  a  can-bottom,  say  a  foot  in 
diameter.  A  polished  concave  reflector  will  be  thus  ob- 
tained for  a  few  cents.  Let  there  be  a  good  fire  in  the 
grate,  and  take  np  a  position  at  one  end  of  the  room 
where  the  heat-rays  are  not  felt,  although  their  path  is 
not  obstructed.  Now  turn  the  concave  side  of  such  a 
reflector  toward  the  fire,  but  bent  sufficiently  on  one  side 
to  allow  any  rays  that  may  fall  on  it  from  the  fire  to 
be  converged  on  to  the  face.  When  this  is  done  a  feel- 
ing of  warmth  is  egcperienced,  showing  clearly  that  the 
heat  of  the  fire  has  been  brought  to  a  focus  by  reflexion, 
just  as  light  and  sound  would  be  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

We  might  also  show  that  the  heat  coming  from  the 
sun  or  the  house-fire  may  be  polarized  like  light,  and  is 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  interference ;  but  we  shall 
content  ourselves  here  with  showing  that  jus/  as  light  may 
be  absorbed  so  may  heat.  In  every  colored  body,  more  or 
less  of  the  light  falling  on  it  is  absorbed,  and  the  re- 
mainder, which  produces  the  sensation  of  color,  is  re- 
flected ;  and  it  is  plain  that  if  the  light  absorbed  is 
that  which  will  produce  the  sensation  of  warmth  when 
directed  on  to  the  skin,  then  "we  have  here  likewise  an 
absorption  or  drinking-in  of  heat. 

The  heat-rays  of  a  sunbeam  are,  also,  absorbed  by 
many  substances  that  are  transparent,  and  ice  is  one  of 
these  ;  for  although  we  have  seen  that  if  a  lens  be  made 
of  ice,  sufficient  heat  is  passed  through  and  converged  to 
a  focus  to  set  many  things  on  fire  when  the  lens  is  held 
in  the  sun's  rays,  we  likewise  know  that  a  few  heat-rays 
are  stopped  by  the  ice,  and  therein  melt  it  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  systematic  manner.  Tyndall  has  shown 
that  when  a  bundle  of  rays  are  passed  through  a  slab  of 
ice,  beautiful  six-petaled  fiowers  are  revealed,  each  with 
a  bright  spot  of  empty  space  in  its  centre,  and  they  are 
liquid  fiowers  formed  in  the  melting  of  the  ice  (Fig.  6). 
In  this  manner,  no  doubt,  glaciers,  bergs,  and  other  ac- 
cumulations of  ice,  are  melted.  They  may,  however,  be 
melted  in  a  much  more  expeditious  manner  by  a  process 
precisely  similar  to  that  by  which  the  window-panes  we 
have  spoken  of  were  overheated.  There  the  dun  paint 
captured  a  large  amount  of  the  sun's  rays  by  absorption, 
became  hot,  and  imparted  a  great  part  of  its  heat  to  the 
glass  it  was  in  contact  with.  So,  in  like  manner,  if  the 
ice  were  covered  with  a  colored  substance  greedily  ab- 
sorbing heat,  and  sufficiently  thin  for  the  heat  to  pass 
through  it,  the  underlying  ice  would  soon  disappear. 
The  skater  may  frequently  have  noticed  twigs,  brown 
leaves,  and  straw  sunk  many  inches  in  the  ice.  Being 
ready  absorbents  of  heat,  these  fragments  of  vegetation 
have  soon  become  warm  in  the  sun's  rays,  have  slowly 
sank  into  little  icy  graves  of  their  own  making,  and  pro- 
bably at  the  very  next  frost  the  water  lying  over  them 
has  been  frozen.  We  have,  then,  seen  a  leaf  or  a  twig  in 
the  middle  of  a  solid  block  of  ice,  and  have  probably 


been  as  much  puzzled  to  account  for  its  presenee  as 
the  ancient  geologists  were  bothered  about  insects  em- 
bedded in  amber.  This  melting  of  ice  by  means  of 
colored  vegetables  lying  on  them  may  have  performed 
a  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In 
1870  the  Arctic  explorer  Nordenskjold  visited  Gtreenland 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  which  were  the  more  suit- 
able in  the  Arctic  regions  for  sledging  purposes,  rein« 
deer  or  Eskimo  dogs.  He  and  a  companion  had  one  long 
excursion  out  on  the  *'  inland  ice,"  and  everywhere  they 
noticed  vertical  cylindrical  holes  a  foot  or  two  in  width, 
and  from  a  couple  of  lines  to  a  foot  or  two  deep. 
In  some  cases  the  holes  were  so  near  each  other  that  it 
was  impossible  to  find  room  between  them  for  the  foot 
Nordenskjold  invariably  found  at  the  bottom  of  them  a 
gray  powder,  which  had  evidently  been  the  means  of 
stopping  the  sun's  heat  in  the  first  instance,  and  after- 
ward of  melting  the  ice.  He  remarks :  "When  I  per- 
suaded our  botanist.  Dr.  Berggren,  to  accompany  me  in 
the  journey  over  the  ice,  I  joked  with  him  on  the  singu- 
larity of  a  botanist  making  an  excursion  into  a  tract, 
perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  world,  that  was  a  perfect 
desert  as  regards  botany.  This  expectation  was,  how« 
ever,  not  confirmed.  Dr.  Berggren's  keen  eye  soon  dis- 
covered, partly  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ice,  partly  in  the 
above-mentioned  powder,  a  brown,  poly-cellular  alga, 
which,  small  as  it  is,  together  with  the  powder  and  cer- 
tain other  microscopic  organisms  by  which  it  is  accom- 
panied, is  the  most  dangerous  enemy  to  the  mass  of  ice 
so  many  thousand  feet  in  height  and  hundreds  of  miles 
in  extent.  This  plant  has,  no  doubt,  played  the  same 
part  in  our  country;  and  we  have  it  to  thank,  perhaps, 
that  the  deserts  of  ice  which  formerly  covered  the  whole 
of  Northern  Europe  and  America  have  now  given  place 
to  shady  woods  and  undulating  corn-fields."  But  nine 
years  before  Berggren's  observations.  Dr.  Bobert  Brown, 
during  his  researches  in  the  same  desolate  region,  had 
shown  that  Arctic  ice  was  often  colored  brown  by  the 
presence  of  Diatomacese,  and  was  often  seen  to  be  honey- 
combed, having  at  the  base  of  the  cavities  accumulations 
of  these  colored  microscopic  objects. 

It  is  plain  that  in  the  brown  fdga,  yellow  straw,  black 
twigs  and  dark  bodies  generally,  we  have  substances, 
like  the  dun  paint,  which  readily  absorb  the  heat  coming 
from  the  sun  or  any  other  fierce  heat-source,  and  lead  to 
the  melting  of  ice  on  which  they  may  rest,  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  when  it  is  bare.  It  will  be  apparent, 
therefore,  on  this  account,  that  a  kettle  coated  with  soot 
will  sooner  heat  the  water  within  it  than  another  kettle 
that  has  been  highly  polished  on  its  exterior.  And  now 
we  may  point  out  that  these  highly  absorbing  substances 
are  exceedingly  useful ;  for  when  they  have  received  heat 
they  give  some  of  it  out  again,  and  thus  varm  the  sub- 
stances around  them  which  cannot  themselves  absorb  the 
sun's  rays  so  readily.  Nature's  great  rule  of  reciprocity 
is  here  strikingly  illustrated  ;  a  good  receiver  of  heat  is 
a  good  giver,  and  gives  lavishly  of  its  abundance  to  the 
bodies  which  are  around  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
bad  receiver  of  heat  parts  but  tardily  with  what  it  has 
absorbed.  A  glass  flask  containing  hot  water  is  longer  in 
growing  cool  than  it  is  when  its  surface  has  been  lamp- 
blacked,  because  the  lami>-blacked  surface  radiates  heal 
better  than  the  surface  of  bare  glass  ;  and  the  same  flask 
fllled  with  cold  water  would  be  longer  in  growing  warm 
if  put  in  the  sunshine  than  it  would  be  if  its  surface  were 
lamp-blacked,  because  the  lamp-blacked  surface  is  a  bet- 
ter absorber  of  heat  than  that  of  the  bare  glass.  Hence, 
to  keep  the  ht^i  for  a  length  of  time  within  the  flask,  the 
worst  thi^  we  could  do  would  be  to  cover  its  surface 
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'with  a  deposit  of  lamp-black  or  soot,  and  the  best  we 
could  do  wotdd  be  to  sarround  it  with  a  worse  absorber 
and  radiator  than  glass  itself.  For  the  latter  purpose  we 
should  probably  find  the  hairy  coverings  of  animals  very 
effectual,  and  probably  better  still  those  patent  cover- 
ings for  boilers,  cylinders,  etc.,  which  inventors,  taking  a 
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hint  from  Nature,  have  devised  to  economize  the  fuel 
employed  by  the  manufacturer. 

Another  important  element  we  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration is  distance.  A  substance  may  be  warmed  much 
sooner  near  the  fire  tJian  a  long  way  off  it.  There  is  a 
precise  law  which  tells  us  the  exact  proportions  of  heat 
which  two  like  surfaces  in  eveiy  respect  receive  at  va- 
rious distances  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  law,  if  one 
of  them,  say  a,  be  one  yard  off,  and  another,  b,  nine  yards 
away,  we  know  tliat  b  would  receive  only  l-81st  part  of  the 
heat  received  by  a.  The  importance  of  our  properly  un- 
derstanding this  law  is  very  great,  because  of  its  wide  ap- 
plicability. By  means  of  it  we  can  easily  calculate  the 
comparative  amounts  of  heat  falling  on  two  surfaces  at 
different  distances  from  the  house-fire,  and  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  we  can  ascertain  the  comparative 
amounts  of  heat  that  each  wandering  planet  receives 
from  the  great  central  focus  or  fire,  the  sun.  This  law 
is  known  as  the  law  of  inverse  squares.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  from  the  following  elementary  considera- 
tions ;  and  as  it  applies  to  light  as  well  as  heat,  we 
may  as  well  investigate  the  matter  with  regard  to  light. 
From  the  candle  c  (Fig.  7)  light  emanates  in  every  di- 
rection and  in  straight  lines.  Suppose,  then,  we  place 
a  screen,  s,  a  square  yard  in  area,  just  one  yard  away 
from  it,  there  will  be  behind  it  a  pyramid 
of  shadow.  Now,  suppose  this  pyramid  of 
shadow  to  be  cut  across  at  two  yards  and 
three  yards  from  the  candle,  and  screens  s" 
and  s"  placed  there  just  to  fill  up  the  sec- 
tion ;  the  area  of  s'  will  be  four  square 
yards,  and  of  a"  nine  square  yards.  Upon 
removing  the  screen  s,  it  is  evident  that  the 
light  which  fell  upon  it  will  be  spread  out 
to  cover  s ,  which  is  four  times  its  area ; 
consequently,  the  light  falling  on  a  part 
of  s'  equal  in  area  to  8  has  only  one-fourth 
the  illuminating  power  of  that  which  falls 
on  a.  Suppose  now  that  the  screen  s'  is 
removed,  the  light  which  at  first  fell  on  8 
will  fall  on  8"  nine  times  its  area,  and  being 
spread  over  nine  times  the  surface,  any 
square  piece  of  it  equal  in  area  to  8  will 
receive  but  one-ninth  the  light  which  s 
receives.  We  thus  see  that  three  surfaces 
of  equal  area  placed  at  distances —  ' 
1,  2»  and  3       . 


from  the  candle  receive  amounts  of  light  which  may  be 
expressed  in  figures,  as : 

1,  1-ith,  and  l-9th, 

respectively.  And,  as  with  light,  so  with  heat ;  for  it  can 
be  experimentally  proved  that  the  dark  heat  emanating 
from  such  a  candle,  and  fulling  on  screens  of  equal  area 
in  the  positions  ir,  s'  and  8'\  are  warmed  to  an  extent 
which  is  expressed  by  the  figures  1,  l-4th  and  l-9th. 
Taking  the  warming  power  of  the  rays  falling  on  the 
first  screen  as  1,  then  the  warming  power  of  the  rays  fall- 
ing on  an  equal  area  at  double  the  distance  is  l-4th,  and 
at  treble  the  distance  l-9th,  or  the  warming  power  yaries 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  heat 
source.  Thus  it  is  that  the  astronomer  knows  the  warm- 
ing power  of  the  sun's  rays  when  they  reach  each  of  the 
planets,  and  is  able  to  furnish  us  with  the  following  re- 
sults, from  which  the  reader  will  see  that  a  square  of 
planetary  surface,  say  a  mile  in  area,  receives  nearly 
seven  times  more  heat  on  Mercury,  and  a  thousandtii 
less  on  Neptune,  than  it  receives  on  the  Earth  : 

Planet.  Warming  power  of  Sun's  rays. 

Mercury         ....  6.674 

Venus 1.911 

Earth 1.000 

Mars 431 

Jupiter .036 

Saturn .011 

Uranus          ....  .003 

Neptuno        ....  .001 

For  getting  warm,  then,  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions there  must  be  close  proximity  to  the  heai-giving 
or  radiating  body,  and  the  recipient  must  have  a  very 
good  heat-absorbing  surface.  If  the  giver  and  receiver 
of  heat  be  in  absolute  contact,  then  the  colder  substance 
may  get  warm  by  conduction,  even  although  it  be  an  in- 
different absorber.  A  poker  is  sometimes  left  in  the 
fire,  and  the  end  in  contact  with  iae  red-hot  cinders  soon 
becomes  red-hot  too.  The  heat  at  the  red  end  flows  to- 
ward the  colder  parts  of  the  bar  of  iron,  so  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  seize  it  some  distance  from  the  red-hot 
part.  The  process  by  which  the  heat  has  passed  from 
the  hotter  to  colder  parts  of  the  bar  is  termed  conduction, 
and  this  quality  of  conductivity  is  possessed  in  vezy 
various  degrees  by  different  substances,  so  that  we  have 
good,  bad  and  indifferent  conductors  of  heat,  just  as  we 
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Lave  absorbers  of  every  kind.  Ihere  are  a  number  of 
simple  devices  for  showing  this  difference  of  conductiv- 
ity. The  following  is  one  of  them  :  A  metallic  trough 
has  a  number  of  holes  made  along  one  side.  These  ai*e 
dosed  by  corks,  through  which  are  passed  rods  of  vari- 
ous substances — as  copper,  iron,  wood  and  glass.  If 
now  each  of  these  rods  be  dipped  in  melted  wax  or 
tallow,  they  become  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  that  sub- 
stance, which  solidifies  as  soon  as  they  are  withdrawn. 
Let  the  rods  now  be  placed  in  the  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  8,  with  their  unsmeared  ^nds  reaching  into  the 
vessel,  and  next  fill  the  box  with  boiling  water.  The 
extent  to. which  the  heat  is  conducted  along  the  differ- 
ent rods  is  roughly  seen  by  observing  the  distances  to 
which  the  wax  or  tallow  is  melted  along  them.  In  this 
way  we  should  soon  find  out  that  the  metals  are  the  best 
conductors  of  heat.  More  refined  experiments  would 
teaoh  us  other  facts  respecting  conductivity,  as  that  the 
metals  themselves  vary  in  the  degree  of  facility  with 
which  heat  is  permitted  to  flow  along  them,  silver  being 
the  best  and  bismuth  about  the  worst  of  metallic  con- 
ductors ;  as  that  heat  flows  much  more  easily  through 
certain  substances  in  some  directions  than  others  ;  and 
that  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  heat  conductivity 
and  electric  conductivity,  the  best  conductors  of  heat 
being  the  best  conductors  of  electricity. 
When  a  pound  of  water  at  30<^  C.  is  mixed  with  a 
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pound  of  water  at  60°  C,  the  resulting  mixture  has  a 
temperature  which  is  the  mean  of  the  two,  viz.,  30+50y2, 
!.«.,  40^  C.  This  we  should  quite  expect,  for  two  separ- 
ate pounds  of  water  are  two  portions  of  matter  alike  in 
chemical  composition  and  physical  properties,  and  will, 
therefore,  when  mixed,  attain  to  a  common  temperature 
by  a  transfer  of  heat,  which  leaves  one  of  the  pounds 
debtor  to  exactly  the  same  extent  as  the  other  is  creditor 
in  their  mutual  heat-account.  If,  however,  one  of  these 
pounds  of  matter  had  been  different  from  the  other  in 
chemical  composition  and  physical  qualities,  then,  upon 
mixing  them,  we  should  have  a  very  different  state  of 
affiiirs.  Suppose  now  we  take  a  pound  of  quicksilver 
and  mix  it  with  a  pound  of  warmer  or  colder  water,  the 
temperature  of  the  resulting  mixture  is  not  mean,  but 
one  much  nearer  the  original  temperature  of  the  water 
than  of  the  quicksilver,  Suppose  the  pound  of  quick- 
silver has  a  temperature  of  40°  C,  and  the  pound  of 
water  one  of  100^  C,  fifter  well  mixing,  the  mixture 
registers  98^  C.  In  gaining  this  common  temperature 
the  irater  has  lost  only  2^,  and  the  quicksilver  has  gained 
58**,  whence  it  is  very  plainly  evident  that  unlike  sub- 
stances take  different  amounts  of  heat  to  warm  them  to 
the  same  extent.  In  the  problem  of  getting  warm  it  is, 
therefore,  a  point  of  some  importance  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  kind  of  matter  that  has  to  be  warmed. 


Let  us  now  turn  to  the  figures  for  a  few  moments  more. 
The  58^  the  quicksilver  has  gained  are  equivalent  to 
the  2^  the  water  has  lost;  whence  it  follows  that  a 
change  of  29^  in  the  quicksilver  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
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change  of  1®  in  the  water,  and  from  which  it  is  further 
clear  that  if  we  wanted  to  raise  the  pound  of  quicksilver 
only  one  degree  we  should  require  only  1  29th  the  amount 
of  heat  which  would  be  wanted  to  produce  the  same 
change  of  temperature  in  a  pound  of  water.  The  quan- 
tities 1  and  l-29th,  therefore,  show  us  the  comparative 
amounts  of  heat  required  to  produce  a  change  of  tem- 
perature of  1*^  C.  in  water  and  quicksilver  respectively, 
and  they  are  called  specific  heats.  In  the  same  way  we 
might  ascertain  the  specific  heats  of  the  other  metals, 
taking  that  of  water  as  the  unit. 

From  all  we  have  said  it  will  be  apparent  that  this 
operation  of  getting  warm  is  a  most  important  one  from 
a  philosophical  standpoint,  seeing  that  we  have  to  take 
into  account  so  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  body  re- 
ceiving that  mysterious  something,  heai  Let  us  now 
inquire  what  this  heat  is.  During  the  last  century  it 
was  thought  that  when  anything  was  being  warmed  an 
invisible  substance,  which  philosophers  were  never  able 
to  weigh,  was  being  made  to  enter  it.  They  called  this 
hypothetical  body  caloric,  and  they  were  firmly  per- 
suaded that  when  caloric  was  made  to  leave,  say,  a  stone, . 
the  stone  became  cold,  while,  if  the  caloric  was  made  to 
enter  the  stone  and  store  itself  amongst  its  ultimate 
parts,  then  the  stone  be- 
came hot.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  some  facts 
were  discovered  which 
this  hypothesis  of  caloric 
thoroughly  failed  to  ex- 
plain. If  there  existed 
such  a  substance  as  cal- 
oric, then,  like  all  other 
matter,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  entirely  de- 
stroy it  or  produce  it 
from  nothing.  Heat,  however,  was  plainly  produced 
when  a  smith,  to  show  his  strength  and  dexterity, 
would  take  a  piece  of  metal  and  beat  it  with  a  cold 
hammer  on  a  cold  anvil  until  it  was  too  hot  to  touch. 
Where  had  the  heat  come  from  ?  The  question  be- 
r»ame  more  startling  still,  when  Count  Rumford  found 
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that  in  boring  brass  cannon,  the  heat  developed  by  the 
friction,  even  when  the  shavings  of  metal  cut  out  hy  the 
borer  weighed  only  a  few  ounces,  was  sufficient  to  make 
two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water  boil.  The  quantitatiye 
results  in  these  experiments  showed  that  the  amount  of 
heat  produced  is  proportional  to  the  work  spent  And 
conversely,  in  the  experiments  of  Him,  it  was  shown  that 
when  heat  is  made  to  do  work  in  a  steam-engine,  part  of 
the  heat  disappears,  and  the  portion  apparently  de- 
stroyed is  proportional  to  the  work  done  by  the  engine. 
From  these  facts  it  follows  that  heat  is  not  a  substance, 
but  a  something  very  nearly  related  to  the  swinging 
motion  of  the  hammer,  the  rotating  motion  of  the  borer, 
and  the  up-and-down  rotating  and  revolving  motion  of 
a  steam-engine ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  motion  of  the  mole- 
cules of  a  body  exceedingly  rapid  and  exceedingly 
minute.  When,  therefore,  the  bearing  which  supports 
a  rotating  shaft  becomes  very  hot  for  want  of  oiling, 
we  figure  to  ourselves  a  transmutation  of  this  visible 
motion  of  rotation  into  an  invisible  molecular  motion 
which  we  term  heat. 

In  making  a  substance  warm,  then,  by  whatever  means 
w^  choose,  we  are  agitating  its  molecules  more  and 
more,  and  we  may  carry  this  on  until  the  molecules 
vibrate  so  quickly  that  they  affect  the  ether  which  sur- 
rounds them,  and  so  send  off  a  continuous  series  of  ether- 
waves,  which,  rushing  against  the  skin,  may  give  us  the 
sensation  of  heat,  or,  coming  against  the  retina,  the  sen- 
sation  of  light  If  the  motion  of  the  ether  particles  be 
taken  up  by  some  substance  other  than  these  organic 
membranes,  we  have  an  absorption  of  heat  similar  to 
that  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  dun  paint.  The  dun 
paint  may,  again,  communicate  its  molecular  motion  to 
any  substance  like  the  glass  that  it  may  be  in  contact 
with.  Thus  it  appears  the  various  facts  concerning  heat 
may  readily  be  explained  by  this  theory,  for  it  is  a 
structure  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  all  the  new  facts 
which  are  being  constantly  ascertained.  But  while  the 
scientific  antiquary  well  sees  that  the  mechanical  theory 
of  heat  is  more  commodious  than  the  ancient  one  of 
caloric,  he  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  its 
builders  have  largely  availed  themselves  of  the  material 
presented  to  their  hands  by  the  demolition  of  the  old 
caloric  theory ;  he  recognizes  the  old  stones  of  fact,  al- 
though in  many  instances  they  have  been  re-dressed  ;  and 
the  main  difference  between  past  and  present  century 
work  he  traces  to  the  more  powerful  and  precise  in- 
struments, mental  and  material,  which  are  now  being 
employed  by  the  scientific  craftsmen  in  rearing  and 
perfecting  their  theory. 
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Thb  project  of  tapping  the  Niagara  Biver  by  means  of  a  canal, 
and  bringing  tlie  water  to  Lookport,  N.  Y.,  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  is  pronounoed  entirely  feasible  by  engineers.  Tlie  natu- 
ral advantages  for  bringing  a  gigantlo  water  power  thus  within 
control  of  Lockport  and  its  nelgnborhood,  are  very  conspicuous  ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  800,000  horse- power  can  be  delivered 
there  at  a  minimum  expense.  Lake  Erie  would  be  the  millpond 
for  this  power,  Niagara  River  the  head  race  and  Lake  Ontario  its 
tail  race. 

Thc  quarrying  of  basalt  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  has  exposed  a 
mass  of  this  columnar  rock  750  feet  long  and  100  feet  high,  cover- 
ing 11  acres,  which  consists  of  a  solid  mass  of  columns  ranging  in 
shape  from  prisms  to  octagons.  They  generally  stand  vertically, 
but  some  lie  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  others  radiate  from  a 
common  centre.  Interioriy  they  are  dark  blue  in  color,  but  the 
outside  is  stained  and  incrusted  with  reddish  particles.  The 
columns  are  being  quarried  for  building  blocks  and  micodons. 

The  experiments  in  the  use  of  dynamite  as  an  explosive  fllling  j 
for  projectiles  in  war,  which  Lieutenant  Zallnsky,  of  the  Fif£ 
Artillery,  has  been  making  at  Fort  Lafayette,  are  thus  summed 
P  in  a  recent  account;  He  has  fired  over  200  charges  from  his  ' 


eight-inch  pneumatic  dynamite  gun,  and  over  100  of  these  were 
clurtridges  loaded  with  from  10  to  100  pounds  of  dynamite,  yet  no 
accident  whatever  has  occurred.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  a 
commission  of  officers  promise  to  awoken  active  interest  in  the 
application  of  dynamite  to  coast  defense.  The  friends  of  the  gun 
cudm  that,  smooth  bore  as  it  is,  it  has  practically  overcome  all 
the  difficulties  which  were  supposed  to  lie  in  its  way— namely, 
accuracy  of  fire,  rapidity  and  safety.  The  gun  is  discharged  by 
compressed  air,  thus  insuring  uniform  pressure  and  consequently 
greater  accuracy  of  fire  than  in  the  usual  powder-charges  of  the 
rifled  gun,  the  latter  becoming  overheated  after  many  discharges, 
while  the  pneumatic  gun  can  discharge  a  hundred-pound  charge 
of  dynamke  every  minute  all  day  long,  without  the  slightest  ex- 
pansion or  the  necessity  for  swabbing.  As  a  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  results  of  these  experiments,  it  is  said  that  designs  have 
been  drawn  by  the  naval  Authorities  for  the  construction  of  a 
cruiser  200  feet  long,  with  a  speed  of  twenty  knots  an  hour,  oarry- 
ing  two  or  more  ten  and  a  half  inch  dynamite  guns,  with  a  sling- 
ing capacity  of  200  pounds  of  dynamite.  The  ship  is^  be  long, 
low  and  sharp,  with  a  ram  extension.  She  will  carry  two  funnels, 
one  forward  and  the  other  aft  of  a  turret,  whose  purpose  is  not 
made  known.  The  dynamite  guns  are  concealed  under  a  thick 
sheathing  of  armor  forward.  When  ready  for  use  the  aroMn' 
slides  down  the  sides,  the  gun  is  discharged,  and  is  then  protected 
ogain  by  the  armor  during  the  time  of  reloading. 

Onb  ot  the  side  results  brought  out  by  the  recent  elaborate 
tests  of  improved  brakes  made  by  the 'Chicago,  Buriington  and 
Quincy  Railway,  was  an  important  contribution  to  the  science  of 
train-moving  and  the  control  of  momentum.  Experiments  were 
made  as  to  the  value  of  some  slack  allowed  in  coupling  the  cars 
as  a  help  in  starting  ;  the  use  of  loose  coupling,  of  course,  allow- 
ing the  engine  to  start  each  cor  separately  in  rapid  sucoessioiLi 
The  results  of  the  experiment,  however,  were  not  in  favor  of  this, 
though  they  showed  the  .beneficial  effect  of  some  slight  elasticity 
in  the  coupling.  A  train  of  fifty  loaded  oars  was  given  a  con- 
tinuous close  coupling  bv  drivins  iron  wedges  into  the  links,  thus 
taking  up  all  the  loose  slack  and  leaving  onlv  "  spring**  slack,  or 
that  which  is  givdn  by  the  compression  of  the  draw-bar  springs 
when  the  train  is  started.  It  was  found  necessary  to  drop  one  ear 
before  the  locomotive  could  start  the  train  on  a  leveL  Without 
the  wedges— that  is,  with  about  three  inches  of  loose  slack  at  eadi 
coupling— the  same  locomotive  was  able  to  start  but  forty-eight 
cars.  The  experiment  was  repeated  on  the  grade,  where  the  high- 
est number  of  cars  which  the  engine  could  start  either  with  close 
or  open  coupling  was  thirtv-eight.  It  seems  thus  to  be  demon- 
strated that  the  loose  slack  gives  at  least  no  aid  in  starting  a 
train,  but  that  the  slack  given  by  the  buffer  springs  is  beneflcbL 

SsA-voTAOiNO  has  of  late  become  one  of  the  most  important 
agents  in  recovery  of  health,  especially  by  those  who  are  suffering 
from  overwork.  Apart  from  the  absolute  rest  afforded,  or,  at 
least,  the  complete  change  of  thought,  the  purity  of  the  sea-air  is 
undoubtedly  the  principal  sourca  ot  benefit  Its  purity,  however, 
is  not  the  sole  virtue  of  sea-air.  Its  remarkable  equabili^  is 
scarcely  less  important,  especially  for  consumptive  invaUds. 
Sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  practically  unknown  upon  tha 
ocean,  and  it  is  a  well-recognized  ntct  that  sailors  enjoy  a  high 
degree  of  immunity  from  diseases  traceable  to  exposure.  CSatarni, 
for  example,  is  rare  among  all  classes  on  shipboard,  and  in  the 
warmer  latitudes  even  invalid  passengers  sleep  upon  deck  with- 
out risk  of  injury.  The  value  of  this  equability  of  temperature  to 
all  sufferers  from  respiratory  disease  can  easily  be  seen.  A  simi- 
lar equability  at  sea  exists  in  respect  to  the  barometric  range, 
changes  of  pressure  over  wide  areas  of  water  being  naturally 
more  regular  and  uniform  than  upon  land.  This  is  probably  not 
without  beneficial  effect  upon  the  organism,  while  tiie  Impregna- 
tion of  sea-air  with  bromine  and  iodine  may  also  have  a  part  in 
tne  general  good  exerted. 

An  Eskimo  account  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  given  in  a  late 
article  by  Mr.  John  Murdoch,  who  was  one  of  the  party  of  Signal- 
service  people  who  wintered  at  Point  Barrow,  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Alaska,  in  1883-4.  It  rarely  thunders  at  Point  Barrow, 
but  the  natives  know  what  these  phenomena  are,  and  briefly  ac- 
count for  them  as  follows :  Long  ago  a  grown  person  and  a  child 
went  up  to  the  sky  carrying  a  dried  sealskin  and  torches  of  tar. 
With  these  they  make  the  thunder  and  lightning  by  waving  the 
torches  and  rattling  the  sealskin.  The  Greenland  Eskimo  en  the 
opposite  side  of  the  continent  have  a  somewhat  similar  story,  as 
related  by  Grants  and  Egede.  The  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
Greenlanaers  say,  ore  mode  by  two  old  women  who  live  in  a 
house  in  the  air.  They  now  and  then  quarrel  about  a  dried  seal- 
skin, the  stretching  and  flapping  of  which  in  tb*  struggle  is  heard 
in  the  thunder.  Finally  their  fighting  tumbles  down  the  house, 
and  knocks  over  and  breaks  the  lamp,  the  flying  fire  front  which 
illumines  the  sky. 

A  NovBL  temperature-regulator  has  lately  been'  devised  by  a 
Western  inventor  for  use  in  connection  with  natural  gaa.  It  con- 
sists of  a  brass  tube  filled  with  alcohol  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the 
room.  If  the  temperature  rises  above  a  certain  degree,  the  alco- 
hol thermometer  closes  an  electric  circuit  which  shuts  the  gas 
valve.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  falls  below  the  desired  degree, 
the  valve  is  opened  by  the  same  method.  Should  the  wsattior 
grow  warmer,  the  instrument  gradually  shuts  off  the  gas  suffi- 
ciently to  maintain  the  proper  temperature.  The  instrument  can, 
of  course,  be  adjusted  lor  any  temperature  desired,      t 

In  that  charming  litUe  volume. "  Talks  Afield,"  byb.  H.  fiailey, 
Jr.,  some  real  addltio&fi  to  botaiuial  science  are  made,  and  fn- 
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seated  In  a  most  delightful  way  ;  and  every  new  suooess  In 
making  attractive  the  laots  of  natural  tiistory  for  the  unlearned 
in  that  direction  ought  to  be  regarded  as  real  **  progress  in 
adenee."  A  short  quotation  will  at  once  exhibit  Mr.  Bailey's 
pleasant  stvle  as  a  writer,  and  furnish  a  novelty  in  point  of 
met:  **By  the  side  of  a  tHx>ok,  and  in  sight  from  my  window 
[p.  139.].  is  a  clump  of  white  willows.  This  sunny  April  morn- 
ing, as  I  strolled  toward  the  brook  to  note  any  signs  of  re- 
turning life  along  its  banks,  I  noticed  that  underneath  the 
wfllows  were  lying  numerous  small  branches  which  had  been 
broken  oflT  square  near  their  bases.  They  were  lying  in  the  water 
or  very  near  it,  and  knowing  that  these  trees  have  a  wonderful 
propensity  to  grow  from  cuttings,  I  thought  that,  unless  the 
Dranehes  were  removed  we  should  soon  have  a  tangle  of  young 
willows.  I  have  been  surprised  many  times  by  the  sudden  snap- 
phog  off  of  the  branches  of  certain  wild  willows  when  I  Jostled 
them  in  impetuous  botanical  rambles.  It  is  even  more  surprising 
that  these  same  branches  are  sometimes  tough  enough  for  withes 
above  the  one  brittle  spot  near  the  base.  There  must  be  some 
Bi^floanoe  to  this  peculiar  disposition,  and  I  know  of  none  so 
probable  as  that  suggested  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  who  thinks  that  in 
tills  manner  do  willows  undertake  to  propagate  themselves.  This 
is  certainly  a  beautiful  provision.  The  very  enemies  which 
browse  upon  or  break  the  plant  become  active  agents  in  its  dis- 
semination t" 

Ak  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Rerme  Scientiftque  discussed 
the  characteristics  of  the  brain  of  the  French  statesman  Gambetta. 
Its  weight,  which  was  remarkably  small,  scarcely  more  than  half 
that  of  Agassiz's  brain,  for  instance,  adds  another  bit  of  evidence 
to  the  destruction  of  the  theory  that  weight  is  of  much  importance 
in  an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  organ.  It  appears  that,  com- 
pared with  the  brains  of  persons  known  to  have  possessed  but 
little  intelligence,  the  brain  of  Gambetta,  besides  other  structural 
pecullaritiee,  showed  extreme  development  of  the  third  frontal 
eonvolotion.  This  development  was  such  that  not  only  were  the 
Beoondary  convolutions  more  complicated  and  numerous  than 
those  of  ordinary  brains,  but  besides  this,  the  "  cape  "  was  double. 
This  development  is  evidently  in  f^vor  of  the  localization  asserted 
by  Broea,  who  held  that  the  third  frontal  convolution  was  the 
seat  of  speech— which  might  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of 
such  a  subject  as  Gambetta. 

A  WBITBB  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  gives  the  details  of  a 
simple  method  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  ear. . 
It  consists  in  the  use  of  a  silver  wire  loop,  which,  being  flexible,  is 
not  only  quite  devoid  of  danger,  but  is  more  ef&cient  than  forceps 
or  sooop.  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  injure  the  tympanic  mem- 
branes or  the  walls  of  the  auditory  canal.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure is,  after  having  put  the  patient  under  an  anessthetic,  to  in- 
troduce the  loop  gently  into  the  ear  and  turn  it  about  until  it  is 
believed  to  have  got  behind  the  foreign  body.  This  it  will  often 
do  at  onee ;  but  sometimes  patience  is  necessary.  In  one  instance 
the  writer  took  out  a  heavy  piece  of  lead  by  using  two  loops  at 
right  angles  with  each  other. 
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A  BouBiNO  Speech.—"  Get  up— breakfast's  ready !'' 

Toe  man  whose  wife  woke  him  up  in  church  by  sticking  a  pin 
in  him  suys  he  doesnt  like  such  pointed  suggestions. 

The  reporter  who  was  discovered  in  the  act  of  robbing  a  bank 
has  been  released  on  the  plea  that "  he  was  only  taking  notes  I" 

I WEHT  to  India,  and  I  didnH  go  there.  And  I  returned  back 
because  I  tiopped  there  I  Now,  what  am  I  ?  Why,  a  watch  to  be 
sore. 

A  oouNCHiOB  naD\ed  Lamb  once  said  to  a  witness,  "  I  want 
none  of  your  sauce,"  who  retorted  by  saying,  "  I  thought  Lamb 
wasn't  good  without  sauce." 

DuBiMO  an  examination,  a  medical  student  being  asked  the 
question,  "  When  does  mortification  ensue  ?"  replied,  **  When  you 
pop  the  question,  and  are  answered  '  No.* " 

Nbjlslt  one-half  of  the  sailing-ships  of  the  world  bear  the 
names  of  women.  Sailing  ships  are  charming  sights  in  fair 
weather,  but  utterly  unmanageaole  in  a  storm. 

"Which  would  you  sooner  be," said  an  author  to  a  young 
literary  aspirant,  **  a  horse  or  an  ass."  "  An  ass,  to  be  sure,** 
was  the  modest  reply.  "  Why  ?"  returned  the  author.  "  Well," 
said  he  of  the  pen,  *'  I*ve  heard  of  an  ana  being  an  author,  but  of 
a  /ior»e— never." 

Laulkde,  the  French  astronomer,  when  the  Bevolution  broke 
out,  only  paid  the  more  attention  to  the  heavenlv  bodies  ;  and 
when  he  found,  at  the  end,  that  he  had  fortunately  escaped  the 
fury  of  Bobespierre  and  his  fellow-ruffians,  he  gratefully  re- 
marked :  *'  I  may  thank  my  stars  for  it." 

A  Fkench  money-lender,  complaining  to  the  late  Baron  Both- 
fHsliild  that  he  had  lent  a  nobleman  ten  thousand  francs  who  had 
gone  off  to  Oonstantinople  without  leaving  any  acknowledgment 
of  the  debt,  the  baron  said  :  *'  Well,  write  to  him  and  ask  him  to 
send  you  the  seventy  thousand  francs  he  owes  you."  **  But  he 
only  owes  me  ten,"  said  the  money-lender.  "Precisely."  re- 
iolned  the  baron  ;  "  and  he  will  write  and  tell  you  so,  and  thus 
yoa  irili  get  his  acknowledgment." 


The  following  was  overheard  at  the  lust  church  parade: 
"  Have  you  heard  that  Lady  X.  is  dangerously  ill  ?"  •  •  No  " 
was  the  reply  ;"  sho  uxu ;  but  she  is  now  '  dangerously  well.'  '^ 

In  a  university  in  Texas  the  faculty  consists  of  a  father  and 
two  sons.  The  sons  conferred  the  title  of  LL.D.  on  the  old  gen« 
tlemnn,  who  returned  the  compliment  by  making  ^ich  of  then 

A  SHBBWD  father,  who  wanted  to  break  off  the  engagement  of 
his  daughter  to  a  man  of  whom  he  did  not  approve,  aidn't  try  to 
persuade  her  that  he  was  false,  but  Just  contrived  to  get  them 
both  to  Join  the  same  church  choir,  and  in  less  than  a  week  they 
didn't  speak. 

Carlylb  was  very  angry  with  Emerson  for  not  believing  in  the 
devil,  and.  to  convert  him,  took  him  amongst  all  the  horrors  of 
London,  the  gin  shops,  etc..  and,  finally,  to  the  House  of  CJom- 
mons,  plying  him  at  every  turn  with  the  question,  '*  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  a  devil  now  ?" 

Debutante  :  "  You  young  married  women  treat  us  unfairly 
bv  monopolizing  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen."  Young  Married 
Woman  (sweetly) :  «*  That  difficulty  is  easily  overcome."  D4hU' 
tante :  "  How  I"  Touna  Married  Woman :  **  Become  a  young 
married  woman  yourself." 

The  following  passage  between  Bench  and  Bar  occurred  in  a 
certain  court  the  other  day  at  the  end  of  a  lengthened  wrangle. 
Judge:  ''Well,  Mr. Blank,  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  conduct 
yourself  as  a  gentleman,  I  am  sure  I  can't  teach  you."  CounseC  .- 
'*  That  is  so,  your  honor." 

Fbenoh  VisrroB.— "  I  call  to  see  Monsieur  BoUand."  Maid  : 
"You  can't  see  him.  sir  ;  he's  not  up  yet."  French  Visitor  :  "  Vat 
you  tel  ?  I  com'  yester,  and  you  say, '  Can't  see  heem.  because  ho 
not  down ' ;  now  you  pay,  *  Can't  see  heem,  because  he  not  oop.* 
Yen  vill  he  be  in  ze  middle,  mademoiselle  ?" 

A  WBiTEB  named  Saint* Ange,  connected  with  the  Journal  dee 
Debats,  was  noted  for  his  audacity  as  well  as  his  venalitv.  Ha 
once  wrote  to  M.  Y^ron,  the  wealthy  manager  of  the  Opera  House: 
"  Lend  me  two  thousand  francs.  You  are  so  wonderfully  lucky 
that  it  is  not  impossible  I  shall  return  them  to  you." 

"  Dabbinoeb,  you're  looking  very  well  after  your  visit  to  the 
Lakes.  You  needed  rest,  you  said,  and  you  got  it,  no  doubt.** 
"  Yes,  Bromley,  I  had  plenty  of  rest."     "  And  the  change,  of 

courRe.  was  very "    *'  I  didn't  go  there  for  change ;  I  had  lota 

of  change  before  I  went  I  haven't  any  now;  I  left  it  with  the 
hotel  keepers." 

Little  Bandolph  one  day  begged  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  the 
house  of  a  little  friend  with  whom  he  had  been  playing  during  tbs 
morning.  At  the  table,  his  hostess  inquired,  anxiously  :  "Ban* 
dolph,  can  you  cut  your  own  meat  ?"  *'  Humph  I"  said  Bandolph. 
who  was  sawing  away.  **Can  I?  I've  cut  up  quite  as  toi^ 
meat  as  this  at  home  I" 

Obbuan  Countess  :  **  Baron,  will  you  give  me  a  photograph 
of  yourself  ?"  Baron :  "  Certainly,  madame  ;  you  fiatter  me  by 
asking  for  it."  Countess  (alter  the  baron's  departure,  to  her 
waiting- maid  :  '*  Here,  Claire,  put  this  picture  in  your  album, 
where  you  can  study  the  features  closely.  Whenever  the  original 
of  it  calls,  tell  him  I  am  out." 

Smith  (landscape  painter,  hard  np  ;  only  one  pot-boiler  sold 
in  six  weeks) :  "I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Brown,  old  chap,  art  is  a 
hard  mistress  to  serve.  What  do  you  sav  to  giving  it  up.^ 
Brown  (a  figure  painter,  still  harder  up) :  "  You  have  anticipated 
my  thought ;  I  am  going  to  give  up  art  to-morrow."  "And 
then ?"    "And  then  I  shall  point  landscapes." 

Chablbt  wanted  to  give  Mira  a  present,  but  he  couldn't  make 
up  his  mind  what  it  should  be  ;  so  the  next  time  he  called  he 
frankly  told  her  the  difficulty  under  which  he  was  laboring. 
"Want  to  make  me  a  present,  Charley  1"  Mira  exclaimed,  in  well- 
disguised  astonishment  "Why,  Charley,  you  forget  yourself 
Charley  took  the  hint,  and  offered  himself  on  the  spot. 

An  inteUlgent  compositor  came  across  the  words.  "  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth."  With  his  usual  perception  he  saw  that  *'  cricket  on 
the  hearth  "  was  nonsense.  "  Of  course,"  he  thought,  "  it  is  im- 
possible to  play  cricket  on  the  hearth  ;  evidently  it  should  be 
neath.  Cricket  on  the  heath  means  something."  He  made  the 
emendation,  and  another  gray  hair  was  added  to  the  editor's 
whitening  head. 

Novel  Mode  of  Tbbatino  Lunacy.— According  to  a  New 
York  paper,  two  violently  insane  persons  have  been  cured  at  the 
Hudson  County  Lunatic  Asylum  by  being  placed  in  the  same  cell, 
each  with  instructions  to  watch  the  other,  who  was  represented  to 
him  as  being  a  lunatic,  while  he  himself  was  treated  as  if  he  were 
sane.  The  pair  sat,  we  are  told,  from  morning  to  night  gazing 
compassionately  at  each  other  ;  in  a  week  they  were  perfectly 
quiet  ;  and  in  two  months  they  were  discharged,  cured. 

AlIj  men  are  prophets  save  in  their  own  country ;  and  M.  Meis- 
sonier,  the  great  Trench  artist,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Once, 
when  his  little  granddaughter  had  received  a  beautiful  white  satin 
fan,  he  offered  to  paint  a  little  picture  on  it  The  ten-year-eld 
maiden  was  highly  indignant.  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  went 
do  any  such  thing,  grandpa  I"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  dont  want  my 
nice  fan  dirtied  with  your  old  paints."  "  Thus,"  said  the  great 
artist.  "  the  child  scorned  what  an  empress  would  have  prised. 
Whicn  iM  right,  l  wonder— the  child  or  tho  empress  ?"  "^ 
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WHY  WE    CANOE. 

By  W.  p.  Stephens. 


Os  each  of  those  occasions  which  occnr  at  greater  or 
leas  intervals,  when  a  threatened  war-dond  for  a  time 
oills  attention  to  the  qnestion  of  national  defense,  a 
great  deal  is  said  on  all  sides  concerning  the  small  size 
ol  onr  standing  army  and  the  weakness  of  oar  navy. 
Both  of  these  may  well  cause  apprehension  to  thonghtf  ol 
men ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  contrary  influence 


at  work  quietly,  and  little  noticed,  but  increasing  each 
year,  which  gives  promise  of  a  great  addition  to  our 
national  strength  in  the  near  future.  Prior  to  and 
during  the  great  war  Americans  were  a  busy  people. 
Their  business  was  their  pleasure,  and  while  yachting, 
baseball,  and  some  other  sports,  were  to  a  certain  extent 
popular,  there  was  no  such  general  interest  in  outdoor 
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life  and  outdoor  sports  as  exists  in  old^  oonntries. 
Gradnallj,  however,  this  has  changed.  The  prejadioe 
which  once  widely  preyaUed  against  sports  and  recrea- 
tions, a  relic  of  old  Pnritan  times,  has  been  driven  ont 
bj  the  prevalence  of  more  rational  ideas  on  the  snbjects 
of  health,  recreation,  outdoor  life  and  exercise.  The 
teachings  of  Herbert  Spencer,  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  William 
Blakie  and  others  have  opened  a  new  and  wider  life  to 
many  an  overworked  derk  and  dyspeptic  stndent,  and 
nnder  the  guidance  of  these  pioneers  there  has  grown 
np,  from  a  mere  corporal's  guard  twenty  years  ago,  the 
great  army  of  outers  whose  presence  to-day  gives  the 
strongest  guarantee  of  the  strength  and  vitality  of  our 
nation.  Becruited  from  all  ranks,  scattered  over  all 
parts  of  the  country,  following  each  his  own  special 
tastes,  they  are  all  animated  by  common  principles.  Be- 
laxation  from  business  and  private  cares,  healthful  and 
suitable  exercise  of  body  with  its  accompanying  rest  of 
mind,  and  a  life  spent  as  far  as  possible  in  the  fresh  air 
and  sunshine,  are  the  main  instruments  in  building  up 
this  great  army  of  vigorous  men,  healthy  women,  and 
children  that  shall  some  day  surpass  their  parents  in 
physical  and  mental  development,  for  the  two  are  firmly 
connected. 

LiUs  all  armies,  this  one  is  composed  of  two  great 
divisions,  the  land  and  water  forces,  the  army  proper 
and  the  navy.  The  first  comprises  an  infinite  number  of 
branches  —  the  horsemen,  hunters,  tourists,  explorers, 
pedestrians,  wheelmen,  archers,  anglers,  cricketers,  Ixdl- 
players,  marksmen,  campers,  and  numerous  others  ; 
while  the  latter  numbers,  on  board  of  the  thousands  of 
large  and  small  craft  that  compose  its  fleet,  yachtsmen, 
oarsmen,  hunters  and  fishers,  solitary  cruisers  and  ex- 
plorers, and,  by  no  means  least  of  all,  canoeists. 

Though  canoeing  was  introduced  here  over  fifteen 
years  since,  and  earnestly  fostered  by  a  few  enthusiastic 
promoters,  its  great  growth  and  development  has  been 
comparatively  recent,  da^^  really  to  1880,  in  which 
year  the  American  Canoe  Association  was  formed.  For 
the  ten  years  of  its  previous  existence  in  the  United 
States  it  had  met  with  little  general  favor,  one  reason  for 
which,  as  follows,  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  explain 
to  the  uninitiated  what  a  modem  canoe  really  is.  The 
greatest  hinderance  to  the  general  extension  of  the  sport 
has  been  its  name,  conveyipg,  as  it  does,  an  entirely 
false  idea  of  the  boat.  The  canoe  properly  is  of  savage 
origin,  being,  indeed,  the  most  primitive  form  of  boat ; 
following,  probably,  very  closely  after  the  savage  first 
crossed  a  stream  on  a  single  log,  or  on  two  or  three 
lashed  together  with  vines,  while  the  paddle,  held  only 
in  the  hands,  is  the  next  step  to  the  primitive  pushing 
pole,  and  far  antedates  the  oar  supported  on  the  side  of 
the  boat.  The  earlier  canoes,  like  those  of  some  savage 
nations  to-day,  were  made  in  several  ways,  the  usual  one 
being  te  shape  a  huge  trunk  of  a  tree  to  the  required 
form — sharp  at  both  ends — and  to  hollow  out  the  inside 
by  means  of  fire  or  stone  implements.  Canoes  of  this 
pattern  are  sometimes  over  eighty  feet  long,  and  are 
carved  and  ornamented  with  great  skill.  Another 
method,  employed  only  for  small  boats,  was  to  con- 
struct a  framework  of  wicker  or  osiers  similar  to  a 
basket,  and  to  cover  it  with  skins.  Such  were  the  cora- 
cles of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  similar  boats,  such  as 
the  Esquimau  kayak,  are  in  use  to-day,  while  canoes  of 
modem  shape  are  often  built  of  wood,  covered  with 
canvas  in  the  same  manner.  These  savage  canoes  had 
their  representatives  in  America,  a  very  peculiar  type. 
Mostly  of  small  size,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  long,  they 
were  built  of  the  tough  and  flexible  bark  of  the  white 


birch,  sewn  with  strips  of  bark  or  thin  filaments  of  wood, 
or  the  sinews  of  animals,  over  a  light  framework  of  cedar. 
Strong,  light,  buoyant,  it  was  these  boats  which,  so  (ar 
as  known,  were  the  sole  means  of  water  transport  for 
hundreds  of  years.  In  them  the  Indians  made  their 
excursions  for  war,  hunting  or  pleasure  when  the  Huif 
Moon  ascended  the  Hudson ;  in  them  the  famous  voy- 
ageurs  traversed  the  lakes,  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, gleaning  the  first  facts  of  American  geography ; 
and  in  them  the  priests  and  Jesuits  carried  their  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  savage  tribes  of  Canada  and  the 
West. 

These  boats  have  come  to  be  widely  known  in  America ; 
they  are  in  use  in  many  places  to-day,  and  the  name 
canoe^  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  all  such  savage 
craft,  has  with  us  been  specially  used  in  connection  with 
them. 

In  all  savage  canoes,  of  many  sizes,  shapes  and  ma- 
terial, some  common  characteristics  are  found  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  term  canoe.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  g^reat  length  com- 
pared with  their  breadth,  the  proportion  being  about  six 
to  one,  and  often  greater,  while  the  depth  is  smalL  Both 
ends  are  invariably  sharp  and  very  similar  in  outline, 
without  the  square  stem  which  disting^mshes  the  ordi- 
nary boat.  The  most  striking  feature,  however,  is  fhe 
means  of  propulsion,  a  paddle,  held  only  in  the  hand, 
being  invariably  used,  the  crew  facing  forward,  either 
standing,  kneeling  or  sitting.  The  oar,  a  fixed  lever 
with  a  point  of  support  on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  is  a  me- 
chanical expedient  for  increasing  power,  which  the 
savage  mind  has  never  compassed,  and  while  its  pro- 
pulsive effect  is  undoubtedly  greater,  the  constrained 
position,  the  awkward  backward  motion,  savored  too 
strongly  of  labor  for  the  noble  savage,  and  he  wisely 
preferred  the  free  and  unimpeded  swing  of  the  paddle. 
To  whom  the  modem  canoeist  owes  this  companion  of  so 
many  happy  hours,  history  does  not  tell  us ;  the  beet  ac- 
count of  its  origin,  a  tribute  from  a  grateful  canoeist  to 
his  unknown  benefactor,  runs  thus  : 

"  I've  traveled  all  the  world  around,  from  China  Seas  to  Piiget% 

Sound, 
In  every  sort  of  oraft  that  floats,  from  schooners  down  to  joUy- 

boats; 
And  for  oalm  or  storm  my  choice  is  made,  of  a  stanch  canoe 

and  a  doable  blade; 
So  I  toast  the  man,  whoe'er  he  be,  who  first  shaped  paddle  from 

the  tree. 

"  For  he  knew  that  danger  lurked  ahead,  from  jagged  rocks  or 

arrow  sped 
From  ambush;  so  the  paddle  planned,  and  watched  his  eoone 

on  either  hand. 
Though  he  fear  no   foe  as  this  brave  of  yore,  tkere*8  beantj 

lurks  by  wooded  shore ; 
And  cooler  zephyrs  fan  the  brow  as  we  see  the  ripples  kiss  our 

prow. 

'*  Then  well  drain  a  bumper  to  the  dregs,  all  hands  stand  by  to 

man  the  kegs; 
Well  toast  him  till  the  strongest  fall,  and  stands  the  table  over 

aU; 
For,  though  his  name  no  legends  tell,  united  we  his  ohildrea 

dwell. 
One  tribe,  one  totem,  brothers  true,  so  well  pledge  his  health, 

and  his  paddle,  too. '* 

To  Americans,  then,  the  canoe  was  a  long  and  narrow 
boat,  propelled  with  a  paddle,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
reputation  of  the  birch  was  very  bad.  Perfect  for  its 
work  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  it  oould  not  be  aalaly 
handled  by  a  novice,  as  it  was  cranky  or  unstable  and 
treacherous,  while.it  had  nothing  to  zeoommend  it  at  a 
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pleasure-boat  In  Canada,  where  banting,  fishing  and 
oamping  have  always  been  more  generallj  popular  than 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  primitiye  birch  had  been 
used  as  a  basis  for  an  improved  canoe  ;  sti£fer,  more  able 
and  better  adapted  to  civilized  wants,  but  still  without  a 
deck,  and  used  but  little  for  sailing ;  and  even  these 
canoes  wore  little  known  in  the  United  States. 

With  their  inborn  love  of  water  .sports,  the  English 
Lave  always  been  fax  in*  advance  in  fodlities  for  enjoying 
them,  and  their  fleet  of  pleasure-craft,  though  inferior  in 
some  classes*  to  ours,  has  always  been  much  larger  and 
Las  comprised  a  greater  variety  of  styles.  To  the  already 
long  list,  from  the  gunning-punt  to  the  cutter-yacht,  a 
new  boat  was  added  over  thirty  years  ago,  making  its 
first  appearance  on  tlie  Thames,  near  London.  This 
boat,  essentially  a  canoe,  was  long,  narrow  and  propelled 
by  a  double-bladed  paddle,  but  was  of  light  build,  being 
nsed  only  for  speed,  either  for  racing  oi  practice.  It 
was  soon  found  that,  while  less  speedy  than  the  racing- 
shell  propelled  by  oars,  it  had  some  great  advantages  : 
the  man  faced  forward,  so  as  to  see  his  course ;  he  sat 
upright  against  a  comfortable  back,  and  the  entire  posi- 
tion was  far  more  comfortable  and  unrestrained  than  in 
the  shell  or  wherry  of  the  day.  These  points  commended 
it  to  many,  especially  those  who  went  afloat  for  a  pleas- 
ant hour  of  exercise,  or  an  evening's  enjoyment  of  the 
quiet  Thames  side.  Gradually  changes  were  made  with- 
out attracting  much  notice,  until,  in  1865,  an  adventur- 
ous Englishman,  who  traces  his  ancestry  across  the 
border  to  the  f^ous  Bob  Boy,  and  who  had  traveled 
the  world  around  in  various  craft  and  vehicles,  was 
seized  with^a  desire  to  cruise  on  some  of  the  picttiresque 
rivers  of  France  and  Germany.  A  review  of  the  availa- 
ble craft  showed  some  serious  defects  in  each,  and  none 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  voyage  :  a  strong, 
light  boat,  easily  propelled,  capable  of  a  littie  sailing, 
small  enough  to  go  into  a  European  railway-van,  large 
enough  to  carry  a  man  and  his  luggage,  and  to  sleep  in, 
if  necessary,  and  not  too  heavy  or  cumbrous  to  be  carried 
by  him  at  times.  After  mudi  study  the  first  Roh  Roy 
was  launched,  tried  and  found  successful ;  a  long  cruise 
was  made-  in  her,  and  the  very  interesting  story  of  "A 
Thousand  Miles  in  the  Bob  Roy  Canoe  "  spread  the  &une 
of  the  boat,  gave  to  the  world  what  may  really  be  con- 
sidered a  new  type  of  craft,  and  established  canoeing  as  a 
sport.  The  Boyal  Canoe  Club  was  soon  formed,  other 
canoes  were  built,  cruises  were  made,  rivers  were  sailed, 
and  the  new  arrival  attracted  general  notice  in  the 
aquatic  world.  These  early  boats  were  from  14  to  15 
feet  long,  with  both  ends  pointed ;  26  to  28  inches  beam  ; 
9  inches  deep  at  the  gunwale  amidships,  and  very  littie 
higher  at  the  ends,  having  littie  sheer  or  upward  curva- 
ture of  the  gunwale.  They  were  entirely  decked, 
leaving  only  an  oval  opening  about  three  feet  long, 
covered  at  will  with  a  doth  apron,  in  which  the 
canoeist  sat,  with  his  face  to  the  bow.  In  his  hands 
he  held  a  paddle  about  seven  feet  long,  each  end 
shaped  much  like  a  spoon,  while  in  front,  in  the  deck, 
was  a  brass  tube,  in  which  a  mast,  carrying  a  very  small 
sail,  could  be  set.  The  steering  was  done  with  the  pad- 
dle, and,  as  the  keel  was  very  small,  sailing  was  only  pos- 
sible with  the  wind  nearly  astern.  Below-deok  was  carried 
a  change  of  clothing,  blankets,  food  of  various  kinds,  an 
alcohol-stove  and  some  compact  cooking-utensils ;  the 
leading  idea  being  that  the  boat  was  self-cont«ined,  and 
that,  if  necessary,  her  solitary  crew  could  depend  on  her 
for  transport,  sleeping  quarters  and  meals  as  long  as  his 
provisions  lasted;  something  that,  prior  to  this,  was 
seldom  attempted  except  in  yachts  of  some  size. 


Such  was  the  Rob  Roy  canoe,  perfect  in  its  way  for 
shallow  and  rocky  rivers,  mountain  lakes  and  secluded 
waters,  but  not  intended  for  sailing  or  for  more  exposed 
localities.  The  possibilities  of  the  type,  however,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  a  yachtsman  and  sailor,  Mr.  War- 
ring^n  Baden  Powell,  and  in  his  hands  a  modified  form, 
intended  for  sailing  as  well  as  paddling,  was  soon  afloat 
The  Nautilus,  as  the  new  canoe  was  most  appropriately 
named,  was  14  feet  long  and  28  inches  wide,  but  with  an 
extreme  sheer  or  rounding,  her  bow  and  stern  being  ten 
inches  higher  than  the  Rob  Roy,  thus  fitting  her  for 
rough  water.  A  rudder  and  deeper  keel  were  added,  and 
a  rig,  consisting  of  three  sails,  a  jib,  mainsail  and/nizzen, 
carried  her  rapidly  to  windward.  Like  her  namesake, 
in  calm  weather  nothing  was  seen  above  deck,  bnt  when 
once  the  wind  began  to  blow  she  spread  her  tiny  wings, 
and  the  paddle  was  sent  to  keep  watch  below.  Delicately 
built  of  thin  planking,  decked  with  finest  woods,  fitted 
with  carefully  wrought  brasswork,  and  sails  of  fine  tex- 
ture, the  new  *' canoes  '*  had  little  in  common  with  any 
of  their  savage  ancestors,  and  should  never  have  borne 
their  name,  a  title  at  once  indefinite  and  confusing. 
Canoes  they  were,  however,  and  canoes  they  will  always 
be,  and  as  canoes  they  made  their  first  visit  to  our  shores 
about  1868. 

As  mentioned,  the  word  canoe  had  a  certain  signifi- 
cance here,  and  a  reputation  which  the  new  craft  by  no 
means  deserved,  but  which  was  at  once  credited  to  it. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  failings  of  the  birch  bark,  the  new 
"  canoe  "  was  at  once  condemned,  and  a  strong  prejudice 
arose  against  it  before  it  was  tried.  Boating-men,  yachts- 
men and  the  Press  ridiculed  and  derided  it,  and  few 
were  found  brave  enough  to  try  the  no w-f angled  English 
idea.  Beside  this,  it  was  injured  by  the  ill-judged  and 
indiscriminate  praise  of  a  few  devoted  followers,  who 
claimed  a  superiority  for  one  boat  such  as  no  previous 
craft  had  possessed,  and  whose  extravagant  promises  the 
boats  did  not  fulfill.  All  boats,  as  we  know,  ure  but 
compromises  between  many  conflicting  requirements 
and  none  will  do  all  things  in  the  best  possible  way 
This  truth,  now  generally  admitted,  it  has  taken  many 
years  to  prove,  and  it  is  only  with  its  recognition,  and  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  use  and  purpose  of  the 
canoe,  that  the  latter  has  obtained  its  present  wide  popu- 
larity. 

Two  features  besides  its  low  cost  combine  to  make  the 
canoe  so  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  persons  of  limited 
means  and  leisure — its  portability  and  its  adaptability  to 
a  number  of  uses,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  boat 
Owing  to  its  size,  weight  and  compact  shape,  it  may  be 
carried  by  one  or  two  persons  ;  it  may  be  easily  stowed 
on  a  steamer  or  in  a  baggage-car,  or  taken  across  country 
on  a  light  wagon.  By  its  means  the  most  delightful 
oruising-grounds  may  be  reached  ;  lovely  lakes  never  be- 
fore explored ;  the  birthplaces  of  the  great  rivers  in 
spots  only  known  to  the  birds  and  flshes,  and  solitudes 
where  nature  has  known  no  intrusion  since  the  Indian 
was  driven  away  for  ever.  Again,  the  canoe  is  capable  of 
a  great  variety  of  uses.  One  day,  with  sails  set,  the 
canoeist  is  master  of  his  own  yacht,  with  all  the  excite- 
ment of  a  rattling  breeze ;  the  next,  with  an  hour  to 
spare  before,  meal-time,  his  craft  is  soon  afloat,  owner 
aboard  with  stanch  spruce  paddle  in  hand,  to  land 
again  after  a  pull  of  four  or  five  miles,  with  nerves 
calmed  and  blood  tingling  with  the  healthful  exercise.! 
Perhaps  a  holiday  oflbrs.  Blankets,  stores  and  luggage 
are  quickly  bundled  aboard,  the  boat  is  sent  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  by  rail  in  a  night,  launched  early  next 
day  at  the  head  of  0om9  stream,  and  a  day  or  two  it 
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epent  in  its  descent.  Saturday  night  comes  round,  the 
end  of  a  week  of  toil  and  worry.  The  canoe  is  set  afloat, 
lialf  an  honr  over  the  paddle  and  the  city  and  its  noise 
are  far  astern,  and  life  seems  a  little  more  worth  living. 
An  honr,  and  business  has  been  forgotten  entirely. 
Supper-time  comes,  and  over  the  crackling  Are  a  meal 
ts  cooked  such  as  no  city  life  can  give.  Then  a  quiet 
evening,  a  sound  sleep  beneath  the  heavens,  a  day  of 
free  oxygen  and  radiant  sunlight — of  dancing  waves  and 
pleasant  breezes — now  idly  drifting,  now  paddling  with 
a  will  to  beat  a  hard  stretch  of  tide,  now  with  decks 
awash  against  a  glorious  breeze,  to  finish  with  a  quiet 
sail  as  the  day  declines,  and  the  charm  of  a  Summer 
twilight  settles  over  all.  Once  at  least  in  a  year  comes  a 
longer  holiday,  dreamed  of  for  the  past  half-year,  to  be 
remembered  for  the  next.  With  canoe  and  tent  the 
oanoeists  hasten  to  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  America — 
Lake  George  or  the  Thousand  Islands.  Tents  are  pitched 
on  pleasant  hillsides  and  in  shady  groves,  camp-fires  are 
lit,  old  friends  meet  for  once  only  each  year,  new  friend- 
ships are  formed.  The  time  passes  quickly  with  racing, 
visiting,  fishing,  and  the  many  duties  of  this  busy  idle- 
ness, and  when  the  pleasant  two  weeks  are  over  the  great 
assemblage  separates  in  small  groups,  some  returning  by 
rail,  while  the  more  favored  ones  launch  their  boats  for 
cruises  of  500  to  1,000  miles  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Hudson,  through  the  Great  Lakes,  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi 

These  are  the  uses  of  the  canoe ;  now  let  us  see  how  it 
is  fitted  for  them.  American  canoes,  of  which  there  are 
now  hundreds  of  varieties,  may  be  traced  directly  to  the 
two  typical  ones  described,  the  Bob  Roy  and  the  Nau- 
filvs.  At  first  these  were  copied  exactly,  but  soon  many 
i^pnfvmB^rBAk  veiejnade  and  many  new  models  brought 


oxkif  the  Shadow,  Jersey  Blue,  Prinoeu^  Mokieaaii, 
etCy  and  in  course  of  time  each  has  undergone 
ohangea  untQ  there  are  now  eight  Peari  models, 
ten  Nautilus,  four  Mohican,  three  Jersey  Blue, 
and  an  unknown  number  of  Shadows,  and  so 
with  the  others,  untQ  these  names  haTe  lost 
entirely  their  distinctive  meaning.  All  of  these 
various  models,  however,  belong  to  a  few  well- 
marked  varieties,  and  for  a  description  of  a 
canoe  we  will  take  the  largest  and  most  popular 
class.  This  is  the  boat  for  general  cmising, 
camping  and  racing,  or,  as  it  is  best  called,  the 
sailing  and  paddling  canoe.  An  average  boat 
of  this  class,  such  as  the  Sea  Bee,  Marion^  Ven- 
ture, So/ronia,  Princess  and  many  famous  craft, 
would  now  be  15  feet  long,  80  inches  beam,  10 
to  11  inches  deep  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
gunwale,  from  which  the  bow  rises  about  7 
inches  and  the  stem  about  5  inches.  The  hull 
is  decked  over  with  thin  mahogany,  leaying  a 
well  or  cockpit  from  5  to  7  feet  long  and  18  to 
20  inches  wide,  which,  however,  can  be  covered 
partly  by  wooden  hatches  in  cruising,  or  en- 
tirely when  shipping  the  boat  Beneath  the 
deck  the  extreme  ends  are  devoted  to  water- 
tight compartments  or  to  tanks  of  thin  brass, 
which  will  float  the  boat  if  filled.  Besides 
these,  is  a  large  siMioe  forward  and  another 
abaft  the  well,  reached  from  the  latter  or  from 
deck,  through  tight-fitting  hatches,  in  which  a 
great  variety  of  articles  are  stowed.  First  is 
the  canoe -tent,  of  gay  striped  stufir  slung  be- 
tween the  masts  at  night  and  fastened  along 
the  gunwale,  making  a  dry  shelter  in  which  a 
man  may  sit  erect  and  read  by  the  light  of  his 
little  lantern,  which  also  shows  green  and  red  for  nail- 
ing at  night.  A  rubber  bag  contains  a  jersey,  a  ohange 
of  flannel  clothing  and  a  few  similar  articles.  Stowed 
with  it  in  a  dry  place  is  the  sleeping-bag,  long  enough 
for  a  man  to  get  completely  into  in  cold  weather, 
made  double  like  a  quilt,  and  stuffed  with  eider  down  or 
feathers,  warm,  light  and  soft  With  this  is  sometimeB  an 
oiled  muslin  sheet  to  keep  it  dry  when  sleeping  away 
from  the  canoe.  The  bed,  a  seat  by  day,  is  a  long  bag  of 
loosely  woven  canvas,  partly  filled  with  cork  shavings. 
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These  may  be  spread  out,  making  a  bed  4  feet  long,  as 
▼ide  as  the  canoe,  and  3  or  4*  inches  thick,  or  for  a  seat 
they  may  be  shaken  into  one  end  of  the  bag,  making  a 
cmdiion  18  inches  square  and  7  or  8  inches  thick,  or  less, 
at  wilL  A  most  important  point  is  the  cuiHne,  For 
cooking  afloat  an  alcohol-stove,  called  a  "flamme  force," 
is  used,  bat  mnch  of  the  cooking  is  done  on  shore  over 
a  wood  fire,  for  which  a  frying-pan,  a  few  small  kettles 
snd  a  coffee-pot  are  carried.  A  camp-az  serves  many  a 
naefal  purpose  besides  supplying  fire  wood.  Plates  and 
cups  of  dean  granite-ware,  silver  fork  and  spoon  and  one 
or  two  knives  complete  the  essentials.  Economy  of  room 
is  the  great  point  in  a  canoe,  and  many  are  the  ingenious 
devices  in  use.  One  of  these  is  the  mess-chest,  a  box  18 
mches  by  12  inches  and  6  inches  deep,  in  which,  besi4es 
the  knives,  forks,  etc.,  are  neatly  stowed  little  tins,  with 
screw  covers,  containing  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  flour,  rice, 
com-meal  and  similar  articles.  Bread  is  carried  in  a 
compartment  of  its  own,  butter,  jf  the  heat  permits,  a 
little  pork  or  baoon,  and  from  these  the  canoeist— gener- 
ally a  fair  oook— will  soon  produce  a  good  meal,  aided  by 
camied  goods  from  the  hold.  Log-book,  sketoh-book 
and  camera,  the  latter  an  indispensable  item  now,  furnish, 
with  paper,  ink,  postal  cards  and  a  book  or  two,  another 
department  Besides  these  are  numerous  other  traps ;  fish- 
ing-rods and  lines,  gun  and  cartridges,  fog-horn,  water- 
jar,  oilskin  clothing,  charts,  compass,  fo  ding  anchor  and 
cable,  and  various  odds  and  ends.  If  several  canoes  are 
in  company,  one  will  carry  an  oil-stove,  one  a  large  tent 
and  one  the  heavy  provisions. 

In  order  to  saQ  well,  a  keel  or  centreboard  is  necessary, 
the  latter  being  most  common  now,  as  a  keel  increases 
the  draught,  and  the  boat,  when  ashore,  must  lie  on  its 
side.  There  are  several  patterns  of  centreboards  designed 
for  canoes,  which  fold  like  a  fan  in  very  little  space,  so 
that  the  centre  of  the  boat  is  unobstructed.  If  a  single 
centreboard,  such  as  is  used  in  sailboats,  was  placed  in  a 
canoe,  it  would  require,  to  balance  the  boat  properly, 
to  be  just  about  amidships,  or  where  the  man  must  sit. 
This  is  obviously  impracticable,  but  the  fan  boards,  such 
as  the  Badix  and  Atwood,  only  rise  a  very  little  above  the 
floor,  so  that  one  may  sit  on  them.  Another  plan,  lately 
introduced  here,  is  to  use  two  centreboards  of  plate  brass  ; 
one  about  |  inch  thick,  80  inches  to  3  feet  long,  and 
weighing  from  16  to  60  pounds,  placed  in  an  ordinary 


case,  as  far  forward  as  possible  ;  the  other,  \  inch  thick, 
14  inches  long  and  6  pounds  weight,  placed  in  the  ex- 
treme after  end.  These  two  preserve  the  balance,  and 
act  as  one  board  amidships,  while  they  are  entirely  out 
of  the  way.  A  very  important  part  of  a  canoe  is  the 
steering-gear,  including  the  rudder.  This  latter  is 
usually  of  wood,  similar  in  form  to  the  ordinary  boat- 
rudder  ;  but  of  late  a  new  style,  termed  the  drop-rudder^ 
has  been  introduced.  It  consists  of  a  brass  plate  like  a 
centreboard,  so  hung  as  to  drop  readily  or  to  be  raised 
by  a  line  from  the  deck.  The  advantage  is  a  deeper  and 
better  hold  on  the  water  when  running  before  the  wind, 
or  when  in  very  rough  water.  The  rudder-yoke  is  con- 
nected, by  smsJl  chains  or  wires,  with  a  second  yoke, 
pivoted  on.  the  deck  aft  of  the  well,  to  which  a  tiller  is 
fitted,  within  easy  reach  of  the  hand.  Other  chains  or 
wires  lead  from  the  rudder  yoke  below  deck  to  a  foot- 
gear, by  which  the  feet  can  be  used  for  steering  when 
seated  below  or  when  paddling. 

The  canoe  may  be  built  in  many  ways,  of  wood,  canvas 
or  metal,  but  the  usual  method  is  that  called  lapstreak, 
with  five  or  six  narrow  planks  on  each  side,  the  edge  of 
one  overlapping  its  neighbor  and  being  riveted  to  ii  The 
Canadian  canoes  are  built  in  a  different  manner,  without 
laps,  but  the  latter  is  the  most  common.  All  canoes  of 
this  class  are  fitted  with  sails,  usually  two,  a  mainsail 
and  a  mizzen.  The  masts  are  stepped  in  tubes  of  copper, 
so  as  to  keep  all  the  water  out  of  the  holds  ;  the  forward 
one  being  15  to  30  inches  from  the  bow,  and  the  after 
one  3  feet  to  3i  feet  from  the  stem.  Of  sails  there  are 
almost  as  many  varieties  as  of  models,  but  canoeists  have 
settled  on  two  or  three  as  the  best. 

First  among  these  is  the  lug-sail,  the  favorite  form 
being  known  as  the  balance-lug,  introduced  into  Eng- 
land from  China,  and  adopted  by  canoeists  there  and 
here.  This  sail  is  so  hung  that  a  portion  of  it  is  always 
forward  of  the  mast,  thus  helping  to  balance  the  after 
portion.  The  sail  is  laced  to  a  yard  and  boom,  while 
across  it  at  intervals  battens  of  light  wood  are  run  in 
pockets  sewed  to  the  sail,  thus  holding  it  perfectly  flat. 
This  sail  is  very  effective  for  racing,  but  is  not  as  simple 
as  some  others  for  a  cruising  saiL  A  canoe  such  as  de- 
scribed would  carry  for  racing  a  mainsail  oi^  seventy 
square  feet,  a  mizzen  of  thirty-five  feet,  and  a  storm  mizzen 
of  triangular  or  leg-of-mutton  shape,  using  the  thirty-five 
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feet  sail  set  forward,  witli  the  storm  mizzen  aft  for  heavy 
weather,  racing  or  cruising.  A  sail  that  has  met  with 
much  favor  within  the  past  three  years  is  the  Mohican, 
devised  by  members  of  the  club  of  that  name  at  Albany. 
The  sail  has  but  one  batten,  and  very  little  sail  is  shown 
forward  of  the  mast,  while  a  simple  arrangement  of  lines 
allows  the  canoeist  to  reef  his  sail  when  seated  in  the 
canoe.  A  sail  very  similar  to  this,  and  antedating  it 
a  little,  is  that  of  the  famous  canoe  AUantis,  in  which 
Mr.  S.  R  Stoddard  has  made  his  long  cruises.  Another 
•imple  sail  is  the  lateen,  a  plain  triangle  with  yard  and 
boom,  a  very  effective  sail  to  windward,  and  free  from 
complicated  lines  or  gear ;  but  nevertheless  dangerous, 
as  it  cannot  be  reefed,  and  is  liable  to  upset  the  canoe 
in  setting  and  furling  it.  The  simplest  and  ^fest  of  all 
is  the  common  leg-of-mutton  sail,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed later.  Even  to  mention  in  detail  the  many  little 
fittings  which  go  to  make  up  a  complete  canoe  would  re- 
quire the  space  of  a  builder's  catalogue ;  but  the  above 
description  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  craft  in  its  most 
common  form. 

Such  a  canoe  is  suited  for  cruising  on  the  Sound,  the 
Hudson,  the  lower  Delaware,  the  Florida  coast,  on  lakes, 
bays  and  inlets,  and  on  any  waters  of  moderate  extent, 
and  with  a  similar  boat  of  twenty-eight  inches  beam, 
used  by  lighter  men  generally,  is  found  in  the  greatest 
numbers  at  the  yearly  meets.  There  are,  however,  many 
places  for  which  it  is  not  suitable,  and  for  which  special 
boats  may  be  had.  Are  you  an  expert  in  want  of  a  boat 
lor  the  shallow  streams  and  long  carries  and  portages  of 
the  Adirondacks  ?  For  yon  there  is  the  little  canoe  of 
ten  or  twelve  pounds,  large  enough  for  the  average  man 
and  a  little  baggage,  and  from  which  he  can  cast  a  fly  in 
aafety.  Do  you  wish  to  spend  weeks  on  some  narrow 
mountain  stream,  or  to  explore  some  unknown  region  ? 
The  Roh  Roy  or  a  similar  boat  14  feet  by  26  or  28  inches, 
will  carry  you  better  and  give  more  room  for  stores  on  a 
long  trip  than  the  little  one.  Do  you  wish  to  sail  rather 
tuan  paddle  on  waters  where  storms  and  tide  demand  a 
powerful  boat  ?  Then  the  longer  eanoes  of  the  Pearl  type 
or  the  later  Ifauluus,  with  a  beam  of  82  or  88  inches,  a 
depth  of  12  inches,  with  heavy  centreboards  and  shot  for 
ballast,  will  take  you  in  safety,  while  even  they  may  be 
hauled  up  and  housed  when  not  in  use,  not  requiring  the 
attention  and  expense  demanded  by  a  boat  kept  afloat  at 
an  anchor.  Thus  the  canoe,  ranging  in  cost  from  fifteen 
dollars  for  a  serviceable  canvas  boat,  to  two  hundred 
dollars  for  a  complete  racing  crack,  is  suited  to  aU  tastes 
and  purses. 

I  For  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  in  the  United 
States  canoeing  was  carried  on  in  a  very  desultory 
manner.  One  club  only,  the  New  York,  was  organized 
and  successfully  carried  on,  holding  races  at  times  and 
keeping  alive  a  certain  interest  in  the  sport  in  spite  of 
the  ridicule  everywliere  showered  on  it.  The  number  of 
canoeists  gradually  increased,  and  masy  cruises,  some  of 
great  length,  were  made ;  but  there  was  a  total  lack  of 
unity  and  organization  which  greatly  hindered  the  ex- 
tension of  the  sport.  Canoes  were  not  then  recognized 
by  the  railways  and  steamers,  and  it  cost  as  much  to 
send  one  by  rail  as  a  large  carriage  or  a  steam-launch. 
Foremost  among  the  cruisers  was  one  man,  widely  noted 
for  his  energy  and  perseverance  in  carrying  through 
everything  he  undertook,  as  well  as  for  his  fondness  for 
all  kinds  of  outdoor  life  afloat  or  ashore.  The  restless 
activity  and  love  of  discovery  which  some  centuries  be- 
fore would  have  put  him  with  Columbus,  Ponce  de  Leon 
or  Cortez,  had  already  found  a  partial  vent  in  some  soli- 
tary trips,  t^e  stories  of  which  have  been  well  told  by 


his  own  'pen.  The  first  of  these,  when  but  seventeen, 
was  a  pedestrian  tour  of  over  1,000  miles  across  South 
America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  only  a  plucky 
Yankee  boy,  without  money,  and  with  no  language  but 
his  own.  In  later  years  came  a  canoe  cruise  down  the 
entire  Atlantic  coast  by  Hudson  and  inland  waters  from 
Quebec  to  New  York,  and  thence  along  the  coast  to 
Florida,  followed  by  a  similar  trip  in  a  twelve  feet  gun- 
ning boat  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Besting  at  his  beautiful  home,  high  up  on  the  hillside 
above  Lake  George,  the  idea  of  uniting  all  the  canoeists 
and  cruisers  of  America  in  a  national  association  first  oc- 
curred to  this  gentleman,  Mr.  N.  H.  Bishop.  Taking  it 
up  at  once,  he  began  a  long  and  extended  correspondence 
with  the  canoeists  of  America  and  England,  lasting  over 
a  year  of  hard  and  continued  work  on  his  part,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  as 
his  guests  at  Lake  George  a  small  band  of  canoeists  from 
the  East  and  West  Numbers  who  had  promised  to  at- 
tend were  not  present,  and  the  organization  of  tho 
American  Canoe  Association  was  effected  by  thirteen 
members,  the  number  present  at  the  first  meet,  in 
August,  1880.  Thirteen  colonies  formed  our  Union  a 
century  ago  ;  the  thirteen  members  of  the  A.  C.  A.  have, 
in  six  years,  been  joined  by  nearly  a  thousand  more,  and 
yet  the  number  is  considered  an  unlucky  one.  The 
place  of  meeting  that  year  was  at  Crosbyside,  a  beautiful 
spot  near  the  south  end  of  the  Lake.  Tents  were  pitched 
by  the  water,  races  were  held,  camp-fires  made  the  even- 
ing pass  pleasantly,  and  the  two  weeks  were  soon  ever. 
Within  the  next  year  the  Association  grew  rapidly,  mauf 
Canadians  joining  its  ranks,  and  by  August,  1881»  thert 
was  a  long  meeting-house  erected  on  Loma  Island,  one  of 
a  group  of  three  owned  by  several  members,  including 
Mr.  Bishop.  The  groves  were  cleared  of  underbruab,  a 
mess-shed  was  built  for  those  who  had  not  time  for  cook- 
ing, and  soon  all  was  alive  as  men  came  in  from  all 
points.  Since  then  meets  have  been  held  each  year  in 
August ;  at  Stony  Lake,  in  1888,  and  at  Grindstone 
Islands,  in  1884,  1885  and  1886.  The  Association  has 
members  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  all  localities  are  represented  at  the  meets,  but  natur- 
ally it  is  strongest  where  first  established  and,  owing  to 
the  distance,  but  few  from  the  West  can  attend  a  meet 
near  New  York,  New  England  and  Canada.  To  meet 
this  difficulty,  the  parent  organization  last  year  modi- 
fied its  constitution  so  as  to  provide  for  divisions  embrac- 
ing different  sections  of  the  country,  all  under  a  general 
government  and  laws,  but  each  with  its  local  commander 
and  annual  encampment 

Already  a  Western  association  has  been  formed,  and 
two  meets  have  been  held  on  Lake  Erie.  The  aims  of  the 
A.  C.  A.,  as  set  forth  in  its  brief  and  simple  oonatitotion, 
are  ''  to  unite  all  amateur  canoeists  for  purposes  d 
pleasure,  health  or  exploration,  by  meetings  for  Imai* 
ness,  camping,  paddling,  sailing  and  racing ;  and  by 
keeping  logs  of  voyages,  records  of  waterways  and 
routdb,  details,  drawings  and  dimensions  of  boats,  and 
collections  of  maps,  charts  and  books.  Each  year  a 
commodore,  vice  and  rear  commodores,  a  secretary  and 
treasurer,  with  an  executive  committee,  are  elected,  being 
chosen  from  different  localities,  so  as  to  represent  all 
interests  fairly.  The  business  is  transacted  at  the  Aug^t 
meet  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  in  No- 
vember. Except,  perhaps,  the  wheelmen,  no  other 
body  have  organized  so  thoroughly  and  efficiently  as  the 
canoeists,  evidence  of  which  is  given  in  the  growUi  of  the 
Association.  Within  six  years  it  has  enlisted  a  thousand 
members ;  it  has  aided  in  the  formation  of  clubs  in  all 
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parts  ;  it  has  disseminated  widely  all  the  facts  concerning 
canoeing,  and'has  organized  a  plan  for  obtaining  and  im- 
parting cmising  information.  First  in  following  np  the 
work  begun  by  Mr.  Bishop,  is  Dr.  Charles  A.  Neid^,  him- 
self a  famous  cmiser  and  camper,  and  the  best  of  jolly 
companions  in  camp,  afloat,  wherever  he  may  be  met  in 
his  many  wanderings.  The  Hudson,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Mississippi,  the  Gulf,  have  all  been  traversed  by  his 
canoe,  and  the  Aurora  is  as  well  known  to  Ameriisan 
canoeists  as  her  genial  skipper  is.  A  special  feature  of 
the  A.  C.  A.  is  the  aid  it  extends  to  cnusers.  Last  year  a 
list  of  cruisers  was  printed  and  distributed,  giving  the 
addresses  of  members  in  all  places,  all  of  whom  were  pre- 
pared to  give  local  information  to  fellow-members  from 
a  distance.  Thus;  if  a  man  in  Boston  is  preparing  for  a 
trip  down  the  Delaware  or  Susquehanna,  he  can  be  put 
in  communication  with  canoeists  at  various  places  on 
those  streams  who  will  instruct  him  in  advance,  and  will 
aid  him  in  person  when  he  reaches  their  locality,  while 
the  houses  of  the  various  clubs  are  always  open  to  the 
red  and  white  burgee.  Each  year  the  Association  pub- 
lishes its  "book,"  containing  a  Hst  of  members  and 
much  other  information.* 

An  encampment  of  the  Association  possesses  features 
of  its  own,  which  distinguish  it  from  any  similar  gather- 
ing. Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  one  of  these  is  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  men  who  attend.  Of  course 
a  number  are  college  men  and  young  boys,  whose  pres- 
ence one  might  expect,  but  a  much  larger  number  are  of 
a  very  different  class.  From  the  first  the  Association,  and 
the  leading  dubs,  while  promoting  racing,  have  strictly 
prohibited  any  contests  for  money  or  prizes  of  intrinsic 
value  which  might  open  the  door  to  the  evils  which  have 
80  injured  rowing  and  other  sports.  Thanks  to  this, 
canoeing  is  thoroughly  a  gentleman*s  sport,  unmolested 
by  tiie  gambler  or  the  professional  amateur.  This,  cou- 
jded  with  the  rare  pleasures  of  cruising,  has  brought 
in  many  men  of  sedentary  pursuits ;  doctors,  lawyers, 
judges,  even  ministers  are  known  and  rated  in  this  com- 
munity, not  by  their  years  or  attainments  in  their  avoca- 
tions, but  by  the  cruises  they  have  made,  the  rapids  they 
have  run  and  their  skill  with  tiller  or  paddle.  The 
stranger  who  visits  camp  for  the  first  time,  and  meets  a 
lot  of  pleasant  fellows  in  old  flannels  and  odd  samples  of 
ancient  headgear,  who  sits  with  them  by  the  camp-fire 
or  chats  sociably  on  very  short  acquaintance  about  boats 
and  omises,  knowing  each,  x>erhaps,  only  by  the  name  of 
his  boat — a  favorite  ftishion  among  canoemen— may  find, 
when  camp  breaks  up,  that  his  pleasant  friends  have 
donned  the  clerical  black  or  the  sombre  vestments  of  a 
staid  and  respectable  business  men,  and  are  on  their  way 
back  to  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  or  an  editorial  desk. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  canoeist  is  the  variety  of 
costume  which  prevails.  Many  of  the  clubs  boast  neat 
uniforms,  but  most  canoeists  revel  at  times  in  a  gorgeous 
imdieas  uniform  of  their  own  choosing,  laiickerbockers, 
stockings  of  any  striking  color,  a  jersey  or  a  tennis 
jacket  of  rainbow  hues,  surmounted  by  a  fez,  a  straw 
helmet,  or  a  huge  peaked  straw  hat,>  decorated  with  flags 
and  ribbons,  with  a  bright  sash  about  the  waist,  make  a 
costume  that  would  rival  an  opera  chorus.  Apart  from  a 
few  needed  rules  for  cleanliness  and  order,  the  men  are 
free  from  any  restrictions  except  those  imposed  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  gentlemen.  The  ceremonials  and 
social  observances  of  society  are  openly  set  at  naught,  and 
a  pleasing  familiarity  and  good-will  take  their  places.  One 

*The  dues  of  the  A.  C.  A.  are  $2  per  annum,  with  $1  Initiation 
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reason  for  this  is,  that  even  in  a  camp  of  several  hundred  a 
great  many  are  well  acquainted,  and  a  great  many  more 
are  known  by  reputation  throughout  the  fraternity,  and 
few  attend  who  are  not  vouched  for,  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  this  general  acquaintanceship— in  fact,  throughout  the 
entire  Association  there  is  an  undercurrent  that  is  apt  to 
distect  and  expose  any  improper  person,  as  has  several 
tiftnes  been  proved.  The  pleasures  of  the  camp  are  many: 
the  meeting  with  pleasant  friends  this  time  each  year ; 
the  life  under  canvas  and  apart  from  business ;  the  inter- 
change of  experience  and  ideas  connected  with  one's  pet 
boat ;  the  quiet  excursions  and  fishing  trips  about  the 
islands ;  and,  finally,  the  excitement  of  the  races. 

While  cruising  is  the  chief  pleasure  of  canoeing,  it 
takes  time  which  cannot  always  be  had,  and  there  are 
many  occasions  when  a  cruise  would  be  impracticable, 
but  a  few  hours  may  be  passed  pleasantly  in  a  race. 
Becognizing  this,  as  well  as  the  important  part  that 
racing  has  played  in  stimulating  improvements  in  canoes, 
many  clubs  set  apart  an  afternoon  in  each  week,  or  alter- 
nate week,  for  races,  while,  with  the  A.  0.  A.,  they  also 
encourage  the  holding  of  regattas  each  year.  The  rules 
have  been  very  carefully  formed,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  construction  of  racing  canoes,  but  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  racing  qualities  of 
such  a  cruising  boat  as  before  described,  and  with  good 
success,  as  the  winners  in  the  races  are  mainly  men  and 
boats  renowned  as  cruisers.  The  programme  each  season 
includes  about  twenty  races  for  all  classes  of  canoes,  cov- 
ering three  days.  Sailing,  paddling  and  mixed  races  of 
various  kinds,  excite  a  strong  but  friendly  rivalry  among 
men  from  different  sections,  and  afford  a  beautiful  spec- 
tacle to  the  many  visitors  who  are  attracted  by  race- week 
to  the  hillside  at  Grindstone.  Small  as  the  craft  are, 
they  lose  nothing  in  beauty,  and  a  fleet  of  sixty  canoes 
under  sail,  with  as  many  more  under  paddle,  as  in  the 
grand  review,  is  a  sight  unexcelled  even  by  a  race  of  the 
largest  yachts.  The  beauty  of  the  scene,  howeven,  is 
greatly  increased  when  night  falls,  and  under  the  star- 
light a  long  train  of  canoes  in  single  file,  each  decorated 
with  half-a-dozen  bright-colore^  Chinese  lanterns,  wind, 
like  a  fiery  snake,  around  the  point  and  over  the  clear 
St.  Lawrence  waters.  For  these  races  the  prizes  are 
almost  exclusively  silk  flags,  the  only  point  being  to 
secure  the  gpreatest  number.  This  season,  for  the  first 
time,  a  new  element  is  introduced  into  racing,  by  the 
visit  of  some  English  canoeists  to  the  camp,  giving  the 
racing  an  international  character.  In  honor  of  their 
visit  a  special  prize  has  been  offered  by  the  Association, 
a  handsome  silver  trophy,  to  be  preserved  as  a  challenge 
cup,  and  raced  for  at  the  annual  meet  each  year  unless 
held  by  foreign  canoeists  at  the  time.  The  visit  of  the 
English  canoeists,  however,  is  mainly  due  to  another 
race  for  a  handsome  international  cup  presented  by  the 
New  York  Canoe  Club,  and  raced  for  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  The  donors,  in  defense  of  the  cup,  will  select 
champions  from  among  the  best  sailors  of  America  to 
meet  an  equal  number  of  canoeists  from  the  Boyal  Canoe 
Club  of  England,  and  with  picked  men  and  boats  on  both 
sides  the  contest  promises  to  be  a  most  important  one. 

In  view  of  the  many  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  canoe- 
ists some  plain  instructions  may  be  of  use  to  the  novice 
who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  sport.  First  as  to  a  boat 
One  of  the  sizes  described,  14  feet  by  26  inches,  15  feet 
by  28  inches,  or  15  feet  by  30  inches,  will  be  found  most 
suitable,  according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  canoe- 
ist and  the  water  he  will  use  it  on.  It  should  be  fitted 
with  a  good  wooden  rudder,  a  strong  and  simple  foot  gear, 
a  tiller  on  deck,  a  backboard  to  lean  against  in  paddling, 
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two  mast  tubes,  and  a  doable  paddle  8  to  9  feet  loDg, 
with  a  joint  in  the  middle.  If  the  novice  has  sailed  a 
boat,  and  is  fairly  expert,  he  may  carry  two  balanoe-lng 
or  Mohican  sails,  say  50  and  15  feet  on  a  30  inch  canoe. 
If  he  is  not  familiar  with  boat-sailing  the  safest  and  best 
rig  is  the  leg-of-mutton,  a  triangular  sail  with  a  long 
mast  and  a  boom  on  the  foot.  The  sizes  may  be  43  and 
12  feet.  Every  canoeist,  as  indeed  every  boatman  and 
yacht  sailor,  should  be  able  to  swim  fairly,  and  to  sup- 
port himself  if  thrown  into  the  water  fully  dressed. 
Supposing  the  novice  to  be  able  to  do  this,  his  first 
lesson  should  be  to  take  the  canoe  into  water  four  or  five 
feet  deep  and  to  practice  with  it — ^Mling  out,  crawling 
about  the  deck,  entering  it  from  the  water,  by  the  side 
and  over  the  stem,  upsetting  and  righting  it — ^until  he  is 
perfectly  at  home  with  the  boat  in  any  position.  After 
this  the  rudder  should  be  shipped,  the  seat  and  back- 
board adjusted,  and  the  canoeist  takes  his  place  with  the 
paddle  grasped  in  both  hands,  the  latter  separated  a 
little  more  than  the  breadth  of  his  body.  Now,  with  a 
firm,  steady  stroke  on  alternate  sides,  the  boat  is  driven 


ahead,  avoiding  all  swaying  of  the  body  and  uiDecessary 
motion.  The  rudder  is  used  to  steer  a  straight  or  cnrved 
course,  or  to  turn,  until  the  motion  of  the  boat  is  con- 
trolled at  wilL  After  a  little  practice  with  the  paddle 
the  sails  may  be  set,  and,  if  possible,  a  lesson  taken 
under  an  experienced  hand.  If  this  is  not  possible,  the 
best  plan  is  to  go  out  prepared  for  a  swim,  and  with  a 
light  breeze,  and,  if  possible,  in  water  two  or  three  feet 
deep,  to  try  what  the  canoe  will  do.  A  capsize  or  two 
will  be  of  no  consequence,  and  will  give  most  useful 
experience.  After  some  practice  under  such  conditions, 
and  the  consequent  knowledge  acquired,  longer  tripe  and 
deeper  waters  may  be  safely  braved ;  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  start  out  from  the  first  to  sail  a  canoe  without 
knowing  how,  and  even  if  not  attended  with  serious  re- 
sults it  will  prove  very  unpleasant  if  the  first  upset  is 
made  with  clothes,  provisions  and  luggage  for  a  cruise 
on  board.  Like  all  sports,  canoeing  has  its  dangers,  but 
with  reasonable  care  and  prudence  they  are  compara- 
tively slight.  While  some  fatal  mishaps  are  recorded, 
they  are  in  nearly  all  cases  due  to  carelessness  or  to 
ignorance. 
Canoeing  has  found  favor  not  only  among  men,  but 
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there  are  many  ladies  who  wield  the  single  and  double 
blade  effectively,  and  who  are  enrolled  on  the  A.  G.  A. 
list,  while  some  of  them  have  made  long  cruises  with  their 
husbands.  Canoeing  as  yet  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Large 
as  the  fleet  now  is,  there  are  still  many  localities  where 
canoes  are  scarcely  known.  Year  by  year,  however,  the 
number  increases,  and  each  new  recruit  brings  in  others. 
As  a  pastime  there  is  much  in  its  favor.  It  is  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  followed  in  the  open  air  ;  it  makes  a  man 
independent,  self-reliant  and  ready  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency ;  while  it  also  teaches  him  to  make  the  best  of 
everything,  taking  rain  and  discomfort,  when  unavoid- 
able, as  a  matter  of  course.  Best  of  all,  it  is  clean  in  its 
accompaniments  and  elevating  in  its  tendencies,  and 
free  from  all  taint  of  gambling  and  money -making,  and 
as  long  as  it  is  kept  so  it  must  grow  and  prosper,  and 
retain  a  foremost  place  among  American  outdoor  sports. 


The  best   of   men   have   doubted    their    powera   of 
judgment  between  right  and  wrong.  "^ 
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To  A  oarefnllj  trained  or  to  a  natnrallj  sensitive  ear, 
there  is  often  a  beantj  of  rhythm  in  prose  as  powerful  as 
the  most  exqnisite  in  verse.  Indeed,  on  some  natures 
tiie  perfect  harmony  of  the  prose  period  prodnces  an 
effect  snch  as  no  measured  cadence  can  ever  achieve. 
Not  that  prose,  however  melodious,  can  affect  the  emo« 
tions  or  stimulate  the  imagination  as  poetry  can.  Only 
when  the  mere  beauty  of  concordant  or  contrasted 
sounds  is  considered  in  isolation  and  apart  from  the 
higher  emotional  forces,  is  it  true  that  prose  is  capa- 
ble of  higher  harmonies  than  verse.  Only  for  the  direct 
effect  upon  those  senses  that  respond  to  the  enchant- 
ment of  well-matched  cadence  can  it  be  maintained. 
But  if  the  supreme  rhythm  of  prose  is  higher  than  the 
supreme  rhythms  of 
verse,  so  is  it  far  less 
common.  The  inner 
mystery  has  been 
divulged  to  few,  and 
those  few,  save  on 
rare  occasions  of  in- 
spiration, have  been 
unable  to  oast  the 
spell.  Like  the 
crowning  accomplish- 
ment in  all  other  arts, 
it  can  be  better  illus- 
trated than  defined. 
That  there  is  some- 
thing divergent,  al- 
most antagonistic,  to 
measure  in  its  forma- ^ 
tion»  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  the  poets, 
however  skillful  in 
prose,  have  never 
quite  reached  it.  Mil- 
ton's poetry  is,  beyond 
that  of  all  others,  filled 
▼ith  the  magnificent 
conoord  of  sweet 
B  o  a  n  d  s  ;  but  in  his 
prose,  splendid  and 
sonorous  as  it  is,  we 
never  find  the  true 
gem.  The  matrix  is 
there,  but  the  crevice 
that  should  hold  the 
ruby  is  empty.  There 
axe  phrases  of  great 
beauty,  but  the  notes  struck  are  too  few.  Exquisite  if 
only  sustained,  might  have  been  such  a  period  as  that 
irhioh  describes  how  the  soldier-saints  of  the  Puritan 
ideal  compose  their  spirits  ''with  the  solemn  and  divine 
harmonies  of  music,  while  the  skillful  organist  plies  his 
grave  and  fancied  descants  in  lofty  fugues,''  or  that  which 
tdls  how  "every  free  and  gentle  spirit"  is  "bom  a 
knight.**  Landor  is,  again,  an  instance  of  the  poet  whose 
prose  has  every  other  quality  of  greatness,  but  who  does 
not  reach  the  perfection  of  melody;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  that  his  ear  was  a  poet's  ear.  To  show  how  near 
he  came,  and  yet  how  certain  it  is  that  he  did  not  attain 
to  the  last  secret,  one  has  only  to  quote  the  phrases  that 
condnde  his  eloquent  dedication  of  the  "Hellenics"  to 
Pope  Pius  IX. : 

<* Gunning  is  not  wisdom;  prevarication  is  not  policy;  and 
(novel  as  the  notion  is,  it  is  equally  true)  armies  are  not  strength : 
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Acre  and  Waterioo  show  it,  and  the  flames  of  the  Kremlin  and  the 
solitudes  of  Fontainebleau.  One  honest  man,  one  wise  man,  one 
peaceful  man,  commands  a  hundred  millions  without  a  baton  and 
without  a  charger.  He  wants  no  fortress  to  protect  him;  he 
stands  higher  than  any  citadel  can  raise  him,  brightly  conspicu- 
ous to  the  most  distant  nations,  Qod's  servant  by  election,  Qod's 
image  by  beneficence." 

This  is  beautifully  written.  There  is  much  to  excite 
the  imagination  and  raise  the  sympathies  of  association, 
but  of  word-melody,  dissociated  from  the  thought,  there 
is  little  to  charm.  Place  beside  it  the  famous  passage 
from  De  Quincey  from  "The  Dream- Vision  of  the  In- 
finite" that  ends  the  essay  on  "Lord  Bosse's  Tele- 
scopes": 

" '  Angel,  I  will  go  no  further.  For  the  spirit  of  man  aches 
under  this  infinity.  Insufferable  is  the  glory  of  Ood's  house. 
Let  me  lie  down  in  the  grave,  that  I  may  find  rest  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Infinite  ; 
for  end.  I  see,  there  is 
none.'  And  from  all  the 
llBteniDg  stars  that  shone 
around  issued  one  choral 
chant  — *  Even  so  it  is : 
angel,  thou  knowest  that 
it  is:  end  there  is  hone, 
that  ever  yet  we  heard 
of.'  *£nd  is  there  none?' 
the  angel  solemnly  de- 
manded ;  *  and  is  this  the 
sorrow  that  kills  you  Y 
But  no  voice  answered, 
that  he  might  answer 
himself.  Then  the  angel 
threw  up  his  glorious 
hands  to  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  saying,  '  End  Js 
there  none  to  the  universe 
of  God  ?  Lo  I  also,  there 
is  no  beginning.'" 

Here  is  the  true  mel- 
ody of  prose,  though 
a  melody  rarely  ob- 
tained in  such  per- 
fection even  by  De 
Quincey.  De  Quincey 
has  it  when  he  sees 
how  "a  vault  seemed 
to  open  in  the  zenith 
of  the  far  blue  sky,  a 
shaft  which  ran  up  for 
ever";  when  he  is 
buried  "in  narrow 
chambers  at  the  heart 
of  the  eternal  Pyra- 
mids," or  "flies  from 
the  wrath  of  Bramah 
through  all  the  forests  of  Asia";  when  on  Easter  morn- 
ing "the  hedges  were  rich  with  white  roses";  or  when 
"the  heart  -  quaking  sound  of  Constd  Romantts**  dis- 
solves the  pageant  of  his  dreams.  These  symphonies 
of  sound  we  must  pass  by,  to  examine  more  in  detail 
the  melody  of  prose  in  other  writers.  But  let  the  pass- 
age quoted  above  stand  as  the  touchstone  of  success- 
ful harmony. 

The  history  of  all  literature  shows  how  far  more 
rapidly  the  style  of  poetry  develops  than  does  that  of 
prose.  In  English  literature  this  is  particularly  marked. 
Doubtless  the  Bomanoes  have  a  certain  rhythmical  swing, 
and  in  the  "Morte  d'Arthur "  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  passages  of  pleasant  sound — but  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  higher  harmony  is  entirely  absent.  Maunde- 
ville's  writings,  too,  have  often  a  certain  quaint  melodi- 
ousness.   His  descriptions  of  the  abbey  of  monks  near 
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the  City  of  Camsay,  where  is  the  fair  garden  full  of 
divers  beasts,  and  where  '*  every  day,  when  the  monks 
have  eaten,  the  almoner  carries  what  remains  to  the 
garden,  and  strikes  on  the  garden-gate  with  a  silver 
clicket  that  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and  anon  all  the 
beasts  of  the  hill  and  of  divers  places  of  the  garden  come 
out  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  thousand" — is  not 
without  suggestions  of  great  beauty.  The  earlier  writers 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  debarred  from  the  happiest  effects  by 
the  use  of  an  unvaried  rhythm,  which  produces  the  same 
effect  on  the  ear  as  measure,  and  so  robs  them  of  those 
changes  which  are  essential  to  the  best  prose.  In  the 
Bomanoes,  in  Lily  the  Euphuist,  this  is  easily  seen,  and 
though  less  marked,  it  is  present  in  Latimer  and  Sidney, 
in  Bacon  and  Izaak  Walton.  Hooker,  indeed,  conquered 
the  monotony;  but  he  is  content  with  clearing  the  stream 
of  thought  from  affectations  and  obscurities,  and  with 
developing  a  style  of  eloquence  and  imagination.  With 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  there  is,  again, 
a  monotony  of  cadence,  though  a  beautiful  monotony.  In 
the  great  writers  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  melody  we  seek  for  is 
not  to  be  found.  Dryden  and  Swift,  Pope  and  Addison, 
had  enough. to  do  to  make  their  style  completely  flexible 
and  perspicuous.  They  did  all  that  was  needed  to 
render  the  instrument  complete,  but  left  it  for  others  to 
draw  from  it  its  most  perfect  tones.  Though  Boling- 
broke  woke  here  and  there  a  faint  prelude,  it  was  re- 
served for  the  nameless  and  mysterious  writer  of  the 
greatest  political  satires  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
first  to  achieve  success.  If  Chatham  could  tell  William 
Pitt  to  study  "Junius'*  as  his  model,  and  Coleridge 
gives  such  great,  if  not  unqualified,  praise,  there  is  no 
need  for  an  apology  for  such  a  contention.  When 
'<  Junius "  banters  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  his  connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  tells  him 
that  its  admiration  will  cease  with  office,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  a  new  element  present  in  English  prose 
style : 

**  Whenever  the  spirit  of  distributing  prebends  and  bishoprics 
shall  have  departed  from  yon,  you  will  find  that*leamed  seminary 
perfectly  recovered  from  the  delirium  of  an  Installation,  and,  what 
in  truth  it  ought  to  be,  once  more  a  peaceful  scene  of  slumber  and 
thoughtless  meditation.  The  venerable  tutors  of  the  University 
will  no  longer  distress  your  modesty  by  proposing  you  for  a  pat- 
tern to  their  pupils.  The  learned  duUnees  of  declamation  will  be 
silent ;  and  even  the  venal  Muse,  though  happiest  in  fiction,  will 
forget  your  virtues." 

The  fall  of  the  last  sentence,  indeed,  is,  for  sound,  in- 
imitable. Contemporary  with,  or  somewhat  earlier  than 
"Junius,"  there  are,  however,  writers  whose  work  is 
capable  of  rhythms  almost  as  melodious.  There  is 
Sterne,  with  the  reflection  on  Uncle  Toby's  oath  : 

"  The  accusing  spirit  which  flew  up  to  Heaven's  Chancery  with 
the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave  it  in ;  and  the  recording  angel,  as  he 
wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word  and  blotted  it  out  for 
ever." 

And,  far  deeper  in  sentiment,  there  is  Johnson's  lament 
in  the  preface  to  the  dictionary,  where  he  tells  the  story 
of  his  book,  written  "  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of  re- 
tirement, or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers,  but 
amidst  inconveniences  and  distractions,  in  sickness  in 
sorrow": 

"  If  the  embodied  critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  been 
spent  upon  their  work,  were  obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and 
give  their  second  edition  another  form,  I  may  surely  be  contented 
without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which,  if  I  could  obtain  in  this 
gloom  of  solitude,  what  would  it  avail  me  ?  I  have  protracted  my 
work  till  most  of  thoee  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into 
the  grave,  and  success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds.    I 


therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or 
hope  from  censure  or  from  praise." 

Of  course,  Johnson  did  not  always  write  like  this.  Too 
often  the  exquisite  melody  of  such  a  phrase  as  "this 
gloom  of  solitude"  is  exchanged  for  the  mechanical, 
organ-grinding  tones  of  the  Rambler,  Personal  feelings 
always  inspired  him.  He  gets  the  same  ring  in  the  letter 
to  Lord  Chesterfield  and  in  the  passage  on  "Paradise 
Lost,"  where  he  is,  in  truth,  comparing  Milton's  life  with 
his  own. 

When  Burke's  hand  touches  the  instrument,  whaterer 
of  rigidity  belongs  to  Johnson  yanishes.  The  passages 
in  which  the  finer  melody  is  found  delight  the  ear  as 
does  De  Quincey,    For  instance  : 

*' Their  prey  is  lodged  in  England;  and  the  cries  of  India  are 
given  to  the  seas  and  winds,  to  be  blown  about,  at  every  breaking 
up  of  the  monsoon,  over  a  remote  and  imhearing  ocean." 
Or: 

"  Here  the  manufacturer  and  the  husbandman  will  bless  the 
just  and  punctual  hand  that  in  India  has  torn  the  cloth  from  the 
loom  or  wrested  the  scanty  portion  of  rice  and  salt  from  the  peas- 
ant of  Bengal,  or  wrung  from  him  the  very  opium  in  which  he 
forgot  his  oppressions  and  his  oppressor." 

With  the  orators  who  were  Burke's  contemporaries,  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  deal,  since  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  their  speeches  were  reported  makes  it  impossible 
to  do  them  justice.  Gibbon,  then,  next  claims  considera- 
tion. It  is  too  much  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  sneer 
at  Gibbon's  prose  as  monotonous  and  stilted.  Yet,  in 
truth,  it  was  capable  of  great  beauty  of  development. 
What  could  be  more  harmonious  than  the  refiection  on 
Julian  at  Paris  ? 

"  If  Julian  could  now  revisit  the  capital  of  France,  he  might 
converse  with  men  of  science  and  genius,  capable  of  understaod- 
ing  and  of  instructing  a  disciple  of  the  Greeks ;  he  might  excuae 
the  lively  and  graceful  follies  of  a  nation  whose  martial  spirit  has 
never  been  enervated  by  the  indulgence  of  luxury ;  and  he  must 
applaud  the  perfection  of  that  inestimable  art  which  softens  and 
refines  and  embellishes  the  intercourse  of  social  life." 

This  has  a  serenity  of  cadence  almost  equal  to  the  ac- 
count, in  the  "Autobiography,"  of  the  writing  of  the 
last  page  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  "  Decline  and  FalL" 
Yet  neither  can  compare  for  beauty  of  sound  with  the 
last  sentence  of  the  well-known  criticism  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Beformation : 

**  The  predictions  of  the  Catholics  are  accomplished :  Uie  web 
of  mystery  is  unraveled  by  the  Arminians,  Arians  and  Sodnians ; 
and  the  pillars  of  Revelation  are  shaken  by  those  men  who  pre- 
serve the  name  without  the  substance  of  religion,  who  indulge  the 
license  without  the  temper  of  philosophy." 

With  the  great  prose  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  it  is  impossible  to*  deal  in  detail  In 
many  of  them  the  true  melody  of  prose,  aa  we  haye  at- 
tempted to  show  it  by  illustration,  is  present  In  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  best  known,  it  is  easily  discoverecf. 
Sir  William  Napier,  in  the  "  History  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula,"  shows  that  he  was  a  man  blessed  with  an  ear 
for  prose  style  unusually  fine.  His  description  of  the 
advance  of  the  English  infantry  at  the  close  of  the  battle 
of  Albuera  is  unrivaled  : 

"Nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing  infantry.  No  sudden 
burst  of  undisciplined  valor,  no  nervous  enthusiasm  weakened 
the  stability  of  their  order,  their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on  the 
dark  columns  in  their  front,  their  measured  tread  shook  the 
ground,  their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the  head  of  every  f6r- 
mation,  their  deafening  shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant  orlee 
that  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  as  slowly,  and 
with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was  pushed  by  the  incessant  vigor  of  tbe 
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attack  to  the  fortheet  edge  of  the  height.  There  the  French  Be- 
serre  mixed  with  the  struggling  multitude,  and  endeavored  to 
sustain  the  fight ;  but  the  effort  only  increased  the  irremediable 
confusion;  the  mighty  mass  gave  way,  and,  like  a  loosened  cliff, 
vent  headlong  down  the  steep.  The  rain  flowed  after  in  streams 
discolored  with  blood,  and  eighteen  hundred  unwounded  men,  the 
remnant  of  six  thousand  unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood 
triumphant  on  the  futal  hill  I" 

If  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  contrast,  we  might 
pnt  side  bj  side  with  this  a  passage  from  another  military 
historian,  whose  work  is  among  the  best  of  histories  in 
the  English  langnage,  and  is  only  not  a  classic  because 
it  is  orerwhelmed  bj  the  public  ignorance  of  all  things 
Indian.  Captain  Grant  DnfTs  ''  History  of  the  Mahrattas '' 
contains  a  description  of  the  adyance  of  the  Peshwa's 
army  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  £[irkee,  which,  for 
charm  of  literary  skill,  it  is  difficult  to  match,  but  which 
is  just  too  elaborate  for  quotation.  Instead,  we  will 
quote  his  friend's  account  of  a  Mahratta  charge.  The 
magnificence  of  the  Mahratta  onset  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone  had  himself  admired,  had  witnessed  "  the  thunder 
of  the  ground,  the  flashing  of  their  arms,  the  brandish- 
ing of  their  spears,  the  agitation  of  their  banners  rush- 
ing through  the  wind." 

In  our  own  generation,  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Symonds 
are  among  the  most  melodious  of  prose  writers.  Each 
in  his  way  is  excellent.  One  of  Mr.  Buskin's  happiest 
efforts,  a  description  of  Southern  Italy,  may  be  quoted  : 

"Silent  Tillages,  earthquake-shaken,  without  commerce,  with- 
(mt.indostiy,  without  knowledge,  without  hope,  gleam  in  white 
ruin  from  hillside  to  hillside ;  far-winding  wrecks  of  immemorial 
walls  surround  the  dust  of  cities  long  forsaken:  the  mountain 
streams  moan  through  the  cold  arches  of  their  foundations,  green 
widi  weed,  and  rage  over  the  heaps  of  their  fallen  towers.  Far 
above  in  thunder-blue  serration  stand  the  eternal  edges  of  the 
angry  Apennlne,  dark  with  rolling  impendence  of  volcanic  cloud." 

A  man  who  has  written  a  passage  such  as  this  may  claim 
to  be  forgiven  any  number  of  weaknesses  and  follies. 
Mr.  Symonds  has  struck  the  public  fancy  most  in  his 
descriptlTe  writings,  and  is  best  known  by  them.  In  his 
historical  books,  however,  his  work  is  just  as  worthy 
of  lecogpiition,  not  for  learning  only,  but  for  beauty  of 
«tyle.  In  ''The  Predecessors  of  Shakespeare,*'  he  has 
written  a  passage,  personifying  the  Muse  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan comedy,  of  wonderful  sweetness  of  tone  : 

"  Hers  wer6  Greene's  meadows,  watered  by  an  English  stream. 
Hers,  Heywood's  moss-grown  manor-houses.  Peele's  goddess- 
haunted  lawns  were  hers ;  and  hers,  the  palace-bordered  paved 
ways  of  Terona.  Hers  was  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  the  charnel- 
house  of  Webster.  She  walked  the  air-built  loggie  of  Lyly's 
dreams,  and  paced  the  clouds  of  Jonson's  masques.  She  don- 
ned that  ponderous  sock  and  trod  the  measures  of  Yolpone.  She 
mouthed  the  mighty  line  of  Marlowe.  Chapman's  massy  periods 
and  Marston's  pointed  sentences  were  hers  by  heart  She  went 
abroad  through  primrose  paths  with  Fletcher,  and  learned  Shir- 
U(f%  lambent  wit.  She  wandered  amid  dark  dry  places  of  the 
outcast  soul  with  Ford.  "  Hamlet "  was  hers ;  **  Anthony  and 
Oieopatra  "  was  hers ;  and  hers,  too,  ¥ras  "  The  Tempest"  Then, 
many  after  years,  her  children  mated  with  famed  poets  in  far 
distant  lands.  "  Faust "  and  "  Wallonsteln,"  "  Lucrezia  Borgia  " 
and  "  Ifarion  Delorme,"  are  hers." 

Here,  again,  is  the  true  melody. 

To  write  of  melodious  prose  and  not  to  quote  from 
Newman  or  Carlyle  seems  an  anomaly.  The  clear  and 
liquid  cadences  of  the  one,  and  the  picturesque  magnifi- 
cence of  the  other,  has  on  some  ears  an  effect  scarcely  to 
be  obtained  from  any  other  writing.  To  illustrate  these 
qualitiesy  one  has  only  to  recall  the  passage  on  music 
from  the  "University  Sermons,"  or  the  close  of  the 
**Life  of  Sterling."    Space,  however,  will  not  allow  us 


more  than  a  reference  to  the  enchantments  of  the  style 
of  either  passage. 

Among  the  orators  of  our  time,  Mr.  Bright  alone  can 
claim  to  have  produced  melodious  prose.  The  perora* 
tions  of  his  speeches  are,  indeed,  distinguished  by  a  re- 
markable sweetness  of  cadence. 

So  inadequate  and  so  hasty  an  attempt  to  exhibit  by 
quotation  the  resources  of  English  prose  literature  as  tho 
present,  seems  to  need  some  apology.  Let  us  hope  that 
those  who  know  and  love  that  literature  wiQ  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  the  favorites  of  their  reading  quoted  as 
they  have  been  here;  and  that  they  will  pardon  the 
omissions  and  the  rejections.  In  one  respect,  at  least, 
our  inquiry  cannot  be  distasteful,  for  it  serves  to  re- 
mind one  how  splendid,  how  wide  and  how  various  is 
the  field  of  English  prose. 


NAPOLEON   II.,  DUKE  OF  REICHSTADT. 

[SONNET.] 

I  By  F.  S.  Saltees. 

Dove  that  found  birth  within  an  eagle's  nest ; 
Bauble  pf  circumstance  and  changing  fate : 
Thou  wert  too  young  to  know  thy  lofty  state, 
Before  thy  marvelous  father,  foe-oppressed. 
Fell  like  a  hero!  and  then  hadst  net  guessed 
In  thy  sweet,  guileless  play,  that  thou  wert  great  v 
And  that  his  name,  with  its  gigantic  weight, 
Upon  thy  weakness  was  ordained  to  rest  I 

When  thou  In  after  years,  with  tears  and  pain, 
The  dazasling  record  of  his  deeds  supreme. 
With  all  their  pomp  and  splendor,  didst  peruse. 
There  must  have  passed  in  thy  bewildered  braiu 
Fantastic  visions,  fugitive  as  a  dream. 
Of  glorious  Jenas  and  grim  Waterloos  t 
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By  Oscanyan. 

We  have  desires  to  which  we  are  impelled  by  nature, 
and  their  attainment  is  indispensable  to  the  continuation 
of  life ;  but  we  have  desires,  also,  which  are  the  results  of 
acquired  tastes,  and  which  habit  also  makes  as  imperative 
as  our  natural  wants.  Thus  are  created  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and,  to  increase  the  delight  which  we  derive  from 
such  sources  of  enjoyment,  we  endeavor  to  refine,  to 
etherealize  their  forms,  and  divest  them  of  all  sensual 
and  grosser  accompaniments.  Among  such  luxuries,  to- 
bacco is  pre-eminent,  especially  in  the  East,  where  it  is 
made  the  basis  of  hospitality  and  the  bond  of  social 
intercourse  even  at  the  West 

**  Will  you  have  a  cigar,  sir  ?" 

Tobacco,  ever  since  its  first  introduction  to  the  civil- 
ized world,  has  become  so  indispensable  an  item  of  con- 
sumption that  ic  has  long  been  ranked  among  the  staple 
commodities  of  life,  and  seems  to  claim  the  double  title 
of  a  natural  and  artificial  taste.  Yet,  no  form  of  pleasure 
and  exhilaration  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
study  as  the  ways  and  means  of  enjoying  this  fragrant 
weed. 

All  the  world  are  well  aware  of  the  different  forms  in 
which  tobacco  is  used — viz.,  inhaling  in  the  form  of 
smoke  ;  titillating  the  nostrils  by  its  powder,  called  snuff, 
or  stimulating  the  nervous  system  by  the  action  on  the 
salivary  glands  through  the  process  of  mastication.  The 
two  latter  forms  of  enjoying  this  luxury  seem  to  admit  of 
no  refinement  as  time  rolled  on,  and  snuffing  and  chew- 
ing yet  remain  in  their  pristine  state  of  siaaplicity.     On 
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less,  the  inoonyenienoe  of  the  pipe  snggested  the 
idea  of  a  more  portable  form,  whence  the  InTon- 
tion  of  cigars.  In  Holland,  in  1670,  thej  smoked 
out  of  conical  tnbes,  made  of  palm-learea  plaited 
together,  and  snbseqnentlj  the  leaf  of  the  plant 
was  rolled  ap  and  the  present  form  of  dgaxs 
adopted.  Bat  those  nations  who  retain  the  origi- 
nal, natoral,  and  simplest  mode  of  enjoying  the 
weed  have  never  relinqnished  the  pipe,  but  haye 
varied  the  form  of  this  implement  and  beautified 
and  improved  it.  The  x>eople  who  have  retained 
the  nse  of  the  pipe  are  the  Dutch,  Irish,  English, 
Scotch,  Germans,  Bnssians,  Turks,  Persians  and 
all  Orientals. 

In  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  smoking,  the 
Persians  may  rank  first,  then  the  Turks,  Russians, 
Hungarians,  Dutch,  English,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
Germans.  This  last  observation  may  somewhat 
startle  the  reader,  since  a  German  is  seldom  seen 
without  a  pipe  in  his  mouth ;  the  fact  is,  he  is  a 
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the  contrary,  no  ingenuity  has  been  spared  to  invent,  im- 
prove  or  remodel  the  various  vehicles  by  which  the  more 
exquisite  and  graceful  practice  of  smoking  may  be  enjoyed. 

Although  tobacco  may  have  been  indigenous  to  America, 
yet  we  have  the  assertion  of  Professor  Beckman  to  corro- 
borate the  fact,  that  this  plant  was  known  to  the  Tartars 
long  before  the  discovery  of  America.  As  early  as  the  year 
1610,  a  native  Turk  was  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
Constantinople  with  a  pipe  transfixed  through  his  nose,  as 
the  penalty  of  indulging  in  the  pastime  of  smoking,  which 
was  then  in  great  disrepute.  Indeed,  if  we  may  credit 
tradition,  Mohammed  himself  predicted,  "that  in  times  to 
come  there  should  be  men,  bearing  the  names  of  Mussul- 
mans, but  not  really  such,  who  should  smoke  a  certain 
weed  called  Dukhan,  or  Tobacco." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  sing^ar  that  there  is  no 
allusion  whatever  made  to  the  weed  in  the  '*  Arabian 
Nights." 

Tobacco  was  introduced  into  England  soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus,  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh, 
and  thence  found  its  way  into  Europe.  But  from  whatever 
clime  this  fragrant  weed  was  first  derived,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  dispute ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  earliest 
method  of  using  it  was,  doubtless,  in  a  pipe^  and  not  in 
the  form  of  cigars  —  since  the  calumet  of  the  Aborigines  is 
of  historic  renown — nor  by  imbibing  tho  juice  by  mastica- 
tion, which  latter  practice  was  unknown  to  the  early  lovers 
of  tobacco,  and  is  unpracticed  by  the  Orientals  even  at 
this  day. 

As  the  aromatic  plant  became  popular,  and  even  essential, 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  induding  the  fair  sex,  doubt- 
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p^'eat  cousuuier  of  tobacco,  but  uut  a  smoket^  since  be 
does  not  know  bow  to  enjoj  it. 

Tbe  Persians  rank  bigb  in  tbis  respect,  because  tbej 
bave  studied  tbe  pbilosopby  of  enjoying  tbe  fumes  of  to- 
bacco in  tbeir  greatest  purity.  Tbis  tbey  bave  attained 
by  passing  tbe  smoie  tbrougb  water,  and  tbus  not  only 
purifying  it  from  tbe  essential  oil  of  tbe  plant,  but 
cooling  it  as  well. 

It  is  said  tbat  "  necessity  is  tbe  motber  of  inyention  *'; 
Persian  tobacco,  called  Tifmbeh/,  evidently  a  corruption 
of  the  word  tobacco,  is  a  singular  plant,  botb  in  texture 
and  flavor.  Its  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and  ratber 
ligbt  in  color.  It  is  coarse  and  bas  heavy  fibres,  and  is, 
owing  to  tbe  nature  of  tbe  soil,  extremely  acrid,  re- 
quiring a  careful  preparation  before  it  can  be  utilized. 
When  dry,  the  leaves  are  chopped  up  into  small  bits, 
or  crumbled  in  the  palm  of  the  band.  Tbis  tobacco- 
dust  is  then  placed  in  a  piece  of  muslin  and  washed 
thoroughly.  In  a  moist  state,  it  is  deposited  in  the 
pipe -bowl,,  to  be  smoked  by  tbe  aid  of  a  piece  of 
ignited  charcoal.  Nor  is  the  instrument  used  for  the 
purpose  an  ordinary  pipe.  It  is  called  kalleon,  and  is  an 
air-tight  vessel,  globular  in  shape,  made  usually  of  a 
cocoa-sbelL  Tbis  is  partially  filled  with  water,  and  is 
surmounted  with  a  tube  about  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  the  bowl  containing  the  tobacco. 
A  reed,  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  is  inserted  diagonally 
into  the  vessel  above  the  level  of  the  water.  When  the 
smoker  begins  to  draw  through  the  weed,  a  partial 
vacuum  is  created  in  tbe  vessel,  which  occasions  the 
pressure  of  tbe  external  air  to  force  the  smoke  of  tbe  to- 
bacco downward  through  tbe  perpendicular  tube,  above 
mentioned,  into  the  water  beneath,  where,  after  losing  its 
solid  particles,  it  bubbles  up  into  the  vacant  space  above, 
and  thence  through  tbe  stem  into  tbe  mouth  of  the 
smoker,  the  musical  gurgling  of  the  Kalleon  reminding 
one  of  tbe  incantations  of  tbe  witches : 

"  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire,  bum :  and,  caldron,  bubble." 

The  reason  why  the  Tlhnbeky  is  used  in  a  humid  con- 
diwon  is  to  retard  combustion,  otherwise,  tbe  draft  being 
great,  the  smoke  would  rush  into  one's  mouth  in  a  volu- 
minous quantity,  almost  suffbcating  the  person.  Thus 
thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed  of  its  impurities,  tbe 
fames  of  Tthnbeky  impart  a  most  delicious  flavor,  which 
is  highly  appreciated  by  its  votaries. 

Many  natives  in  the  East  adopted  tbe  Persian  style  of 
smoking,  amongst  others  tbe  Turks,  who  are  extremely 
partial  to  tbe  weed.  The  uuwieldliness  of  tbe  kalleon, 
however,  suggested  tbe  necessity  of  certain  modifications, 
which  they  did  by  substituting  a  glass  vessel  in  tbe  form 
of  a  decanter,  in  lieu  of  the  cocoanut,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  stand  on  the  floor  instead  of  being  obliged  to  hold  it 
in  tbe  hand  as  tbe  Persians  do.  Then  again,  in  place  of 
tbe  short  reed  which  conveys  tbe  smoke  to  tbe  mouth,  a 
flexible  tube,  made  of  kid,  supported  on  wire  frame,  and 
of  any  required  length,  is  substituted  for  the  reed  ;  yet, 
owing  to  its  cumbersome  nature,  tbe  nargbill^,  as  it  is 
called,  is  not  a  popular  apparatus. 

Ever  since  tbe  peculiar  and  agreeable  properties  of  this 
fragrant  plant  have  been  known,  tbe  ingenuity  of  its  vota- 
ries has  been  excited  to  invent  and  improve  the  ways  and 
means  of  obtaining  tbe  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction 
from  its  use. 

Tbe  Turks  have  displayed  tbe  greatest  refinement  and 
taste  in  the  manufocture  of  their  long  and  beautiful 
chibouks.  These  are  composed  of  three  distinct  parts — 
*  e  stem,  the  bowl  and  the  mouthpiece. 


In  tbe  earlier  stages  tbe  pipe  was  made  of  one  entire 
piece  of  clay;  but  soon  tbe  fact  was  established  tbat  this 
substance  became  so  heated  as  to  decompose  the  tobacco. 
Metallic  and  other  pipes  were  tried,  but  still  the  same 
evil  existed  ;  until  wood,  especially  brier-wood,  became 
tbe  most  popular.  But  tbat  also  being  combustible,  the 
fiavor  of  the  tobacco  was  deteriorated,  and  at  last  the 
arrangement  was  made  of  a  stem  of  wood  with  a  bowl  of 
clay  attached  tq  it,  to  contain  the  ignited  plant  The 
wood  was  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  capable  of  being  con- 
structed of  any  length,  and,  moreover,  easily  cleaned, 
by  swabbing,  so  tbat  this  was  pronounced  the  great 
desideratum. 

The  meerschaum,  or  tbe  froth  of  the  sea,  is  a  native 
rock  formation  of  Turkey,  and  is  excavated  about  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Every 
particle  is  exported  to  Vienna  and  elsewhere  and  is  never 
used  by  the  natives,  because  it  is  a  calcareous  substan^, 
and  when  in  contact  with  fire  undergoes  a  process  of 
combustion  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  decompose  the  to- 
bacco. Tbis  fact  is  well  attested  by  tbe  circumstance 
tbat  a  meerschaum  pipe-bowl  is  greatly  enhanced  in 
value  when,  by  a  long  and  tedious  process,  it  has  lost 
all  its  combustible  properties,  and  is  thus  rendered 
incapable  of  deteriorating  the  tobacco.  A  peculiar 
species  of  clay  exists  in  Turkey,  so  well  adapted  to  this 
purpose  as  to  supersede  all  other  substances  for  tbe  con- 
struction of  pipe-bowls ;  and  these  Oriental  and  philo- 
sophic smokers  have  displayed  their  wisdom  and  science, 
not  only  in  their  selection  of  materials,  but  also  in  the 
peculiar  form  into  which  they  have  molded  them.  Tbe 
form  of  a  lulU,  or  Turkish  pipe-bowl,  is  that  of  an  in- 
verted cone,  the  base  of  which,  when  filled  with  tobacco, 
forms  the  surface.  Tbe  design  of  the  form  is  to  present 
a  greater  surface  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to 
bring  a  smaller  body  of  tobacco  in  contact  with  the  bowl, 
which  is  made  as  thin  and  delicate  as  the  nature  of  the 
material  will  permit,  so  as  to  possess  tbe  least  qoantitj 
of  body,  and  thus  less  power  of  retaining  heat  Tbe 
pipe  is  lighted  in  tbe  centre  of  the  bowl,  not  with  a  piece 
of  paper,  for  that  would  scorch  the  surface  of  the  to- 
bacco, but  with  a  piece  of  spunk,  or  a  bit  of  ignited 
charcoal.  At  each  inhalation  the  ignited  circle  enlarges 
and  extends  toward  the  edge  of  the  bowl;  and  as  the 
combustion  takes  place  proportionately  downward,  it  is 
evident  that  all  the  tobacco  is  consumed  without  the 
assistance  of  fingering  it,  as  some  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  Indeed,  a  Turk  never  smokes  his  pipe  out  en* 
tirely,  nor  rebuilds  on  its  ashes.  He  must  have  it  fresh, 
and  waits  till  his  pipe  gets  cool. 

Tbe  stem  is  always  of  wood ;  but  great  care  is  used 
in  its  selection.  Jasmine  is  cultivated  expressly  for  pipe 
stems,  and  carefully  trained  so  to  increase  in  length  and 
uniform  thickness.  Cherry  stems  are  much  prized  and 
more  durable  than  the  jasmine,  and  there  is  a  spedes  of 
wild  fruit-tree,  called  g^ermeshek,  peculiar  to  Turkey, 
remarkably  suited  for  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  very  gen- 
erally used.  These  pipe-stems  are  never  less  than  four 
or  five  feet  long,  and  perfectly  straight  The  object 
gained  by  the  length  is  that  the  smoke  arrives  at  ^e 
lips  comparatively  cool,  and  having  in  its  passage  de- 
posited its  more  solid  particles  in  the  stem,  in  a  state  of 
purity,  and  being  straight,  is  easily  cleansed ;  for,  con- 
trary to  German  philosophy,  the  stem  must  be  kept 
dean  and  sweet  Still  anotiiemidvantage  gained  by  the 
length  is,  that  the  pipe  may  be  easily  disposed  of  for  the 
moment,  resting  by  the  side  or  against  a  table  without 
deranging  the  tobacco  in  the  bowl,  which  has  a  flat  bot* 
tom,  and  is,  moreoyer,  guarded  by  a  brass  tray  beneath 
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it  to  protect  the  floor  from  any  accident  The  stem  is 
inTariablj  snrmonnted  with  an  amber  mouthpiece,  so 
agreeable  to  the  lips  and  free  from  all  impurities.  Cer- 
tainly, then,  a  Tnrkish  chibonk  is  nneqnaled  as  an  imple- 
ment for  smoking.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  luxury,  and 
no  wonder  the  Turks  repose  for  hours  on  their  silken 
couches,  and  recline  on  their  fluffy  cushions,  and  puff  and 
puff  again  ''ambrosial  gales."  Indeed,  the  pipe  is  their 
flJl  in  all— it  is  their  "  eye-opener  "  on  awaking,  and  their 
"nightcap"  before  retiring!  The  women  enjoy  it  as 
well  as  the  men — in  fact,  every  one  is  a  smoker.  It  is 
considered  by  all  the  Orientals  that  "a  pipe  and  a  cup 
of  coffee  is  a  complete  entertainment." 

The  chibouk  and  the  narghile,  besides  being  symbols 
of  hospitality,  have,  by  reason  of  extravagant  outlay  be- 
stowed upon  them,  become  objects  not  only  of  luxury, 
but  of  wealth  and  distinction,  among  the  Orientals,  as 
services  of  silver  are  appendages  of  elegant  life  to  the 
Europeans,  so  that  there  was  great  ambition  to  excel 
each  other  in  the  costliness  of  their  appurtenances  of 
smoking.  But  times  have  changed,  the  chibouk  and 
narghile  being  superseded  by  simple  cigarettes. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  utility  and  beauty  of  the  long 
chibouk  and  the  gurgling  narghile  which  constitute  the 
Osmanlis  the  best  and  most  philosophical  smokers. 
Turkish  tobacco  has  a  world  -  wide  renown.  The 
plant  differs  materially  from  the  Havana  in  its  nar- 
cotic properties,  peculiar  taste  and  aroma.  Tobacco  is 
crdtiyated  all  over  Turkey,  but  the  production  is  not 
the  same  everywhere.  There  are  four  varieties:  the 
Bafra^  the  Mannissa,  the  Yenidj^  and  the  DjebeL  The 
Bafra  is  a  plant  of  large  leaves,  dark-brown  in  color, 
coarse  in  texture,  and  strong  in  flavor.  It  is  an  Asiatic 
productioxiy  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Mannissa  or  Magnesia  is  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Smyrna.  Its  leaves  are  not  very  large,  and  in 
color  are  lighi^  resembling  somewhat  the  Virginia  plant. 
In  quality  it  is  very  ordinary,  and  in  flavor  rather  mild. 
But  the  Yenidj^,  which  is  a  production  of  European 
Turkey,  is,  by  reason  of  climate  and  soil,  of  a  quality 
that  is  not  equaled  by  any  in  the  world.  The  leaves 
are  small,  of  a  brownish  hue  and  delicate  frame.  When 
smoked  its  delicious  taste  gratifies  the  palate,  and  the 
aroma  imparts  a  pleasing  sensation  to  the  olfactories.  It 
is  highly  appreciated  by  all  amateurs  of  the  weed  of 
whatever  nationality,  and  patronized  extensively.  It 
carries  the  "pelm  over  the  famous  Havana  in  one  particu- 
lar, that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  consequences. 

An  apartment  may  be  filled  with  a  thick  cloud  of 
smoke  of  Yenidj^  tobacco,  yet  when  the  room  is  venti- 
lated the  air  becomes  purified  in  a  very  short  time  ; 
whereas  the  fumes  of  the  Havana  permeate  every  fibre  of 
clothing  or  furniture,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  get  rid 
of.  It  is  this  fact  that  drives  the  gentlemen  out  of  doors 
for  a  smoke,  and  compels  those  behind  the  counters  to 
resort  to  chewing.  Hence,  it  can  easily  be  conceived 
why  the  ladies  in  the  East  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  the 
weed,  bnt  become  partial  to  it  themselves,  and  take 
pleasure  and  comfort  in  rolling  cigarettes. 

There  is  also  a  great  choice  exercised  in  its  narcotic 
streng^.  As  tastes  and  nervous  requirements  differ, 
extra  care  is  bestowed  in  its  preparation. 

The  leaves,  when  gathered,  are  not  stripped  from  the 
parent  stock  indiscriminately  from  top  to  bottom,  but 
are  assorted  and  classified  in  three  categories.  The 
lower  tiers  being  the  strongest  in  flavor,  and  the  npper 
the  mildest,  they  are  gathered  separately,  and  the  bun- 
dles into  which  they  are  packed  are  marked  respectively, 
Ifowuht  aria  and  aer^— mild,  middling  and  high-flavored. 


Then,  again,  by  this  division  the  smoker  is  enabled  to 
make  a  new  combination  by  mixing  one  part  of  one  and 
two  parts  of  the  other  to  suit  his  own  particular  taste. 
The  Djebel  or  Latakia  tobacco  is  a  Syrian  production, 
strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  It  sparkles  and  scintillates  when  smoked  ;  but 
as  it  leaves  an  unpleasant  coating  on  the  tongue,  it  is 
not  patronized  by  the  public,  except  by  the  Syrians 
themselves,  who  are  habituated  to  its  use,  whereas  the 
Tenidj^  is  sought  after  by  all.  But  Yenidj^  is  a  small 
district  of  Thessaly,  consequently  its  production  is  very 
limited.  The  demand  being  greater  than  the  supply,  it 
always  commands  a  high  price.  Apart  from  this  fact, 
tobacco,  having  recently  become  a  K^gie,  that  is.  Govern- 
ment monopoly,  its  purchase  has  become  more  difficult, 
as  the  entire  crop  is  either  absorbed  by  the  officials  or 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  particularly  to  Russia, 
where  it  commands  any  price.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  Yenidj^  tobacco  is  plentiful  in  the  market,  and 
the  reader  can  easily  conceive  its  genuineness.  Even  the 
greatest  connoisseurs  in  Turkey  are  imposed  upon  by 
skillfully  fabricated  articles.  A  growing  taste  for  this 
particular  tobacco  having  of  late  been  acquired  in 
America,  the  increasing  demand  for  this  delicious  weed 
has  induced  speculators  to  flood  the  market  with 
Yenidj^. 


A  BEMABKABiiB  scries  of  Contributions  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  from  the 
Cape  Ann  fishermen,  who  go  to  the  Newfoundland 
Banks.  When  the  Fish  Commission  had  its  headquarters 
at  Gloucester  in  1878,  a  general  interest  in  the  zoological 
work  sprang  up  among  the  crews  of  the  fishing-vessels, 
and  since  that  time  they  have  been  vying  with  each 
other  in  efforts  to  find  new  animals.  Their  activity  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  publication  of  lists  of  their  dona- 
tions in  the  local  papers  ;  and  the  number  of  separate 
lots  of  specimens  received,  to  the  present  time,  exceeds 
eight  hundred.  Many  of  these  lots  are  large,  consisting 
of  collecting-tanks  full  of  alcoholic  specimens.  At  least 
thirty  fishing-vessels  were  carrying  collecting-tanks  on 
every  trip,  until  it  became  necessary  to  recall  them  be- 
cause no  more  specimens  were  required,  and  many  of  the 
fishermen,  with  characteristic  superstition,  had  the  idea 
that  it  insured  good  luck  to  have  a  tank  on  board,  and 
would  not  go  to  sea  without  one.  The  number  of  speci- 
mens acquired  in  this  manner,  according  to  the  latest  re- 
port of  the  National  Museum  where  they  are  deposited',  is 
at  least  50,000  or  60,000,  most  of  them  scarcely  attainable 
by  other  means. 

Lord  Albemahle  mentions  a  Lord  D^^'s  eccentric 
habit  of  giving  vent  to  his  thoughts  aloud.  He  waiis  a 
frequent  guest  at  the  Pavilion,  His  knowledge  of  good 
living  led  him  easily  to  detect  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
royal  cuisine  since  the  decease  of  George  IV.  Sitting  next 
to  King  William,  he  exclaimed,  in  his  deep  bass  :  "  What 
a  change,  to  be  sure — cold  pies  and  hot  champagne  1*' 
On  another  occasion,  the  King  and  •Queen,  when  Duke 

and  Duchess  of  Clarence,  dined  with  Lord  D ,  who 

handed  her  Boyal  Highness  in  to  dinner.  Scarcely 
seated,  he  began  to  soliloquize  aloud  :  "  What  bores 
these  royalties  are  !  Ought  I  to  drink  wine  with  her  as  I 
would  with  any  other  woman  T*  and  in  the  same  tone 
continued,  "May  I  have  the  honor  of  a  glass  of  wine 
with  your  Boyal  Highness  ?"  Toward  the  end  of  dinner 
he  asked  her  again.  "With  great  pleasure,  my  lord,'* 
she  replied  ;  "  but  I  have  had  a  glass  with  you  already." 
«  The  brute,  and  so  she  has  1"  was  the  rejoindefi-' 
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THB  71BHBB-OISL  OV  OXJLMD  MXNAN.  — "  '  THKBS,  THSBX,  HB  IB  UPSET  I'  8HB  BZCLAIKED. 

BOTTOM  OF  THB  BOAT.     GOD  HELP  MB  I* " 


i  IB  GLIHOIMO  TO  THB 


THE  FISHER-GIRL  OF  GRAND    MENAN. 


"I  THINK  I  have  gone  far  enough/' he  said,  leaning 
listlesslj  oyer  the  side  of  the  boat. 

"  Then  yon  mean,  sir,  that  you  are  tired  of  my  row- 
ing ?**  she  replied,  poising  her  oars  'mid  the  worn  thole- 
pins, while  the  water  dripped  from  the  blades  in  a 
shower  of  crystals. 

**  Oh,  no  ;  I  am  not  tired  of  yon,  only  tired." 
"That,  sir,  makes  ayerydiffq^nt  thing  of  it." 
She  was  only  a  fisher-girl  of  Grand  Menan,  with  hands 
brown  and  plnmp  and  strong,  with  hair  dydd  in  the 
blackness   of   the   night,  and   eyes  !    what   wonderful 
depths  they  had,  lighted  with  a  soft  flame  I    They  were 
like  masses  of  carbon  with  a  heart  of  fire.     She  was  just 
Hollie  Bums,  living  in  that  rough  little  one-story  house 
on  the  green  bank  aboye  the  white  sands.     Her  father 
was  John  Bums,  the  fisherman,  and  from  him  she  must 
baye  inherited  a  rare  knack  at  pulling  cod  and  haddock 
VoL  XXIL.  No.  6-42. 


and  mackerel  out  of  the  sea.  He  had  taught  her  how  to 
row  her  homely,  but  strong,  little  boat.  This  boy,  only 
fifteen,  with  his  face  that  sickness  had  bleached,  but  a 
face  lighted  with  eyes  as  bewitchingly  blue  as  Mollie's 
were  black,  had  come  to  this  surf-fringed  island  to 
find  again  his  health  if  possible.  Mollie  Bums  had 
been  hired  by  Charlie  Whipple's  father  to  carry  him 
out  in  her  boat,  to  teach  him  to  fish,  to  tell  him  how 
to  row.  Whipple,  Senior,  had  intended  to  accompany 
the  young  people  in  every  journey,  but  various  things 
had  prevented,  and  the  blue  eyes  and  the  black  eyes 
had  looked  at  one  another  all  tiiey  wished. 

Mollie  had  rowed  her  charge  home  the  day  our  story 
opens,  and  then  watched  him  as  he  languidly  walked 
across  the  glistening  sands  to  his  boarding-house.  She 
pulled  her  boat  up  the  beach,  and  then  sat  down  be- 
hind a  wall  of  rock  projecting  from  the  bank.    Did 
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nbe  hear  voices  ?  Two  men  on  the  other  side  of  this 
wall  were  talking  busily. 

*'  Ah,  there  goes  my  boj.  He  has  just  come  off  from 
the  ^ater." 

*'1rh»i  is  Charlie's  father/'  said  MoUie,  softly. 

'^  see  ;  and  that  fisher-girl  with  him,  or  was." 

"idcA't  like  him,**  was  MoUie's  comment.  "Guess 
his  name  is  Baboock.  He's  a  boarder,  too,  and  I  wiah 
he'd  go  home.^' 

'*  It  has  been  a  good  thing  for  him,  his  going  off  on  the 
water,**  remari^ed  Mr.  Whipple. 

'*  And  a  pleasant  thing  for  her,"  said  Mr.  Babcock. 

''  Oh,  I  dare  say.  She's  well  paid  for  it.  I  found  her 
among  the  fishermen's  children,  and  she  was  willing  to 
earn  a  penny." 

"  You  must  look  out  Those  young  people  are  getting 
a  good  deal  interested  in  one  another." 

The  black  eyes  en  MoUie's  side  of  the  wall  widened 
and  flamed,  and  her  breathing  seemed  to  cease,  so  in- 
tently did  she  listen.  Indeed,  it  did  not  seem  to  her  as  if 
she  could  move  away.  What  she  heard  might  affect  her 
destiny,  but  she  seemed  suddenly  to  have  lost  strength, 
and  conld  t>nt  stay  to  hear  the  cruel  words  that  had  this 
strange  power. 

<'  Interested  ?  Tou  think  so  ?  My  Charlie  never  lisped 
a  wbrd " 

**  Of  course  he  wouldn't." 

<<  I  can't  have  that  Good  girl,  I  guess,  but  she  fills  a 
low  station  in  life.  If  you  think  besc  1*11  leave  this 
village  to-morrow." 

**I  do  think  so." 

''Then  111  go,  and  as  we  expected  to  journey. to- 
gether, will  you  accompany  me,  Babcock  ?" 

Mollie  did  not  care  whether  Baboock  "  accompanied  " 
anybody  or  not,  whether  he  went  to  another  spot  on 
Grahd  Menan,  or — to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  She  rather 
thought  she  would  like  to  have-  him  in  the  latter  placa 
'She  arose  wearily,  stole  unobserved  #ut  of  her  resting- 
place,  and  then  crawled  up  the  windizig  path  that  seamed 
the  lofty  bank,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  her  &ther's 
diminutive  home.  It  was  her  boast  that  she  could  run 
up  that  tedious  path  without  stopping,  and  sometimes 
fancied  herself  a  bird  on  its  strong  wings  mounting  this 
slope;  but  like  a  seabird  shot,  wounded  sore,. with 
crippled  wings,  she  now  wearily  crawled  to  John  Buma^s 
door. 

''You  tired,  Mollie  ?"  kindly  asked  her  grandmother, 
wha  had  kept  house  for  John  Bums  since  lus  wife's 
death.  She  only  nodded  her  head  feebly,  like  the  crown 
of  a  stalk  of  beaoh-grass  broken  by  the  tempest  "I 
don*t  see  why  Mollie  is  so  quiet,"  reflected  the  grand- 
mother. "  She  has  got  no  more  stiffenin*  to  her  to-day 
than  a  wet  saiL" 

She  went  out  after  tea  just  as  she  had  often  gone  in 
the  twili^t  to  see  the  sunset  clouds  move  across  the 
western  waters  Hke  the  gaudy,  flaming  canvas  of  vessels 
whose  hulls  were  hidden  below  the  horizon.  The  dis- 
play saemed  tame  to-night  She  had  been  wont  to  joke 
with  the  rough-mannered  but  kind-hearted  boys,  one  of 
whom  she  expected,  in  a  vague  kind  of  way,  to  marry 
some  time ;  though  now  as  little  stirred  by  a  love  for  any 
one  of  them  as  the  seagull  for  the  tumbling  waves  it 
gambols  with.  She  had  little  to  say  to-night ;  was  even 
cross  to  one  of  them,  for  which  she  quickly  felt  sorry. 

"Oh,  Mollie r  exclaimed  her  younger  sister  Amy; 
"  he  has  been  here  and  says  he  is  going  away,  and  was 
real  sorry  he  couldn't  see  yon,  and  left  this  for  you.*' 

Mollie  did  not  ask  Amy  to  match  this  pronoun,  this 
indefinite  "he"  with  a  definite  noun.    Her  heart  beat 


excitedly,  painfully,  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  it 
Why  was  it  ?  This  boy  from  the  States,  this*  girl  of 
Grend  Menan,  had  never  confessed  any  liking  for  one 
another,  but  blue  eyes  and  black  eyes  have  their  peculiar 
lang^uage.  Perhaps  the  weakness  of  this  boy  had  won 
the  more  strongly  his  companion's  interest  He  had 
leaned  upon  her  in  many  ways.  Once,  when  fiie  surf 
was  rough  and  she  could  not  beach  her  boat  in  the  old 
landing-place,  she  had  rowed  to  a  sand-spit,  where,  to 
reach  the  shore,  one  must  wade  through  the  shallow 
water. 

"You'll  be  sick  again  if  you  take  to  the  water,  and— 
and  I  must  cany  yon,*'  she  said,  htughing,  and  b^e  him, 
as  if  he  w6re  little  Amy,  to  the  dry  beach. 

That  night  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  lifted  one  who  was 
her  own  child,  and  her  sympathy — she  had  never  thonght 
of  love— w^it  ont  to  him  and  gathered  itself  about  him. 
Then  she  liked  him  for  what  he  was,  a  frank,  nniiftlfi«}i, 
noble-hearted  boy,  just  now  weak,  making  a  sorry  figure 
in  contrast  with  Uie  boys  that  could  run  and  leap,  swim 
and  row  ;  but  stirred  by  a  generosity  of  spirit  in  which  a 
quick,  feminine  instinct  detected  the  stuior  out  of  which 
heroes  and  martyrs  are  made.  It  was  that  chanoe  con- 
versation overheard  on  the  shore  that  revealed  the  girl's 
heart  to  her,  and  yet  declared  the  hopelessness  of  the 
relation  between  them — ^two  souls  standing  on  the  brink 
of  a  social  chasm  widening  rapidly  between  them.  And 
he  was  going  !  If  she  had  only  been  at  home  to  see  him 
once  more  I  She  now  took  from  Amy  the  box  that  had 
been  left  for  her,  and  carried  it  up  to  her  bare,  brown 
sleeping-room  under  the  roof.  Then  she  bore  it  to  the 
window  that  looked  toward  the  west,  and  the  last  of  the 
light  shot  its  rays  into  the  box,  and  made  a  warm  circle 
of  color  whose  centre  was  a  gold  ring. 

"  What  he  used  to  wear  !"  said  Mollie,  the  blood  tinge- 
ing  her  cheeks  till  they  glowed  like  one  of  the  clouds  in 
the  west  "  Some  writing,*'  she  said.  "  'Do  not  forget 
me.' "    A  deeper  red  suffused  her  cheeks. 

"He  said  he  wanted  yon  to  wear  it,"  piped  a  little 
voice  behind  her. 

"  Hush-sh-sh,  Amy  1    Hush-sh-sh !   TheyH  hear  yon." 

That  night,  when  she  went  to  sleep,  she  wore  this  ring 
on  the  finger  where  betrothed  maidens  wear  the  golden 
sign.  In  her  dreams  she  seemed  to  be  sailing  over  seas 
of  wid^iing  splendor,  and  at  her  side  was  Charlie  Whip- 
ple ;  she  his  equal — ^his  wife.  It  might  be  a  Summer 
yacht  she  was  in,  but  not  the  old  brown  fishing-boat  In 
her  dream  the  yacht  ran  upon  a  sunken  rock,  and  all  her 
visions  were  upset  in  a  very  cold  sea  of  reality.  She 
awoke  to  recognize  that  it  was  late.  The  sun  was  shin- 
ing through  the  •Id-fashioned  little  panes,  revealing  the 
floor  with  its  stains  and  knot-hioles,  the  coarse  coveclet 
on  the  bed,  and  the  unplastered  roof  where  the  nails 
from  the  shingles  still  projected.  HhQ  was  only  a  fiahar- 
girl  of  Grand  Menan. 

"Mol-Ue  I** 

It  was  her  grsmdmother  calling.  She  took  off  her  ring, 
hid  it  away,  and  dressed.  Oh,  how  dull  and  heavy  the 
burdens  of  the  day ! 

"  Granny,  iL-you  don't  care,  I  won't  go  off  in  the  boat 
to-day." 

"And  not  pick  up  a  penny,  child,  carryin'  folks  <^? 
Where  is  that  aiokly  chap  gone  ?** 

*'I  think,  if  you  don't  care,  I'll  go  to  Bohool." 

"Well,"  murmured  the  old  woman,  "mebbe  your 
father  will  be  as  well  pleased  to  have  you  at  schooL" 

Was  it  strange  if  one  reason  for  going  to  school  was 
the  hope  that  from  one  elevated  point  in  the  road  ahe 
might   see  the  stage  that  probably  would  bear  av^f 
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Charlie  Whipple  ?  "And  there  it  is  1*'  she  was  saying, 
looking  off  from  that  point 

No,  it  was  only  her  father's  fish-oart  toiling  slowly  oyer 
the  rough  road. 

'*0h,  dear!"  she  sighed,  and  slowly  walked  to  the 
Bchoolhonse. 

"Mollie  here?"  asked  her  school-mates,  in  astonish- 
nefti    **  Thought  she'd  be  er  rowin'  P'  declared  one. 

It  was  MoUie,  and  yet  not  the  old  MoUie. 

''IGss  Dora"  — they  aU  called  the  teacher,  Dora 
Greene,  after  that  fashion — ''conld  I  speak  to  yon?" 
asked  Mollie  after  schooL 

Whenever  before  did  the  yivacions,  restless  Mollie 
Bums  detain  her  teacher  after  schooL  The  teacher 
had  detained  her  for  mischief  often.  She  conld  not  have 
g^ie  to  a  better  counselor  than  this  qniet,  patient,  self- 
reliaat  heroine,  teaching  a  comttry  school  on  the  rocky 
sktras  of  the  Atlantic. 

"Mollie,  dear,"  said  Miss  Dora,  in  her  sympathetic 
ynj.    "Can  I  help  yon ?" 

The  teacher's  tenderness  touched  her. 

"I— I—- wish  I  had  a  mother,"  sobbed  Mollie,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Just  let  me  help  you, 'same  as  if  I  was  your  mother." 
Ami  the  teacher  gently  put  her  arm  about  the  girl,  even 
as  a  mother-bird  would  fold  its  wings  over  its  young. 

"I— I — ^want  to  go  to  sohooL    I — ^want  to  be  some 


"Well,  you  can  be.  There  is  no  -one  but  yourself,  I 
imagine,  standing  in  the  way  of  that  And  it  seems  to 
me,  dear" — ^Miss  Dora  had  a  soft,  musical  voice — "it 
settts  to  me  it  is  our  duty.  If  we  have  that  aim, 
wa  can  be  of  so  much  service  to  our  fellows.  That  is 
wkat  Ood  wants,  to  have  us  do  our  best,  and  be  our  best, 
and,  having  that  ambitibn,  we  *are  in  a  line  with  His 
wilL" 

HiBS  Dora  scarcely  knew  what  she  was  saying.  She  was 
surprised  by  this  ebullition  of  a  purpose  so  different  from 
the  Motives  hitherto  influencing  this  spirited,  black-eyed 
girl,  whose  feats  in  rowing  fax  surpassed  her  accomplish- 
ments in  figures.  And  MoUie,  she  was  in  a  whirl  She 
niderstood  only  this,  that  out  of  a  life  in  its  social  level 
aWve  her  own  had  come  this  American  boy,  with  a  re- 
filed,  generous,  noble  spirit,  and  she — she — ^had  found 
out— she  slowly  confessed  to  herself  that  she  loved  him. 

"Yes,  I'm  his  wife,"  she  said,  blushing  'mid  her  team 
and  trying  ftie  ring  of  gold  on  her  finger,  as  she  stood 
aTone  in  ^e  shab'by  bedroom  that  was  hers,  "  and— and 
— rn  fit  myself  to  be  his  wife  truly." 

There  was  a  maelstrom  of  feeling  in  MoUie's  soul,  but 
ail  currents  of  motive  drove  fiercely  though  confusedly 
in  one  direction.  By  degrees,  though,  as  she  bent  down 
to  her  books,  and  as  years  gave  her  maturity  of  thought, 
she  could  reason  more  wisely. 

One  day  she  said  this,  talking  in  a  very  direct,  serious 
^ay,  to  Mollie  Bums  : 

"  Some  women  never  marry  the  man  they  love,  and 

Tou  may  be  among  the  *  nevers.'    That  is  hard,  but " 

Here  the  blacl»-eyed  girl  stopped.  She  had,  in  thought, 
collided  with  tf  destiny  that  every  year  seemed  more  and 
more  likely,  and  she  could  not  recover  at  once  her  seren- 
ity. She  ultimately  began  again  :  "  Try  to  accept  that  as  a 
cross,  that  many  souls  must  carry  isolation  from  the  one 
they  love,  and  the  strength  you  may  not  devote  to  thai 
one,  ask  Ood  to  help  you  to  dedicate  it  to  the  poor  and 
ignorant  and  weak  all  about  you.    Can  you  ?" 

A  teacher  herself  nowadays,  she  was  trying  to  answer 
this  question  satislaetorily.  It  was  at  the  window  of  a 
primitive  schoolhouse,  one  night,  when  the  day's  work 


was  done,  that  she  repeated  this  soliloquv,  old  now  as  a 
hundred  repetitions  of  its  idea  could  nuike  it 

"There  is  a  stranger,"  she  suddenly  said  ;  *' a  boarder, 
it  must  be.  I  am  a  stranger  myself,  and  yet  I  know  he  is 
not  one  of  the  people  hereabout  £[e  is  getting  into 
that  boat" 

She  watched  him  stepping  into  a  boat  on  the  shining 
white  sands,  and  then  saw  him  push  off  into  the  tide. 

"Why,  he  is  insane,"  she  suddenly  cried.  "He  has 
hoisted  his  sail,  and  there  is  a  squall  a-coming,  and  he 
doesn't  know  it" 

She  ran  dewn  to  the  shore,  only  to  see  his  boat  vainly 
struggling  with  a  mad,  furious  burst  of  wind  out  of  an 
immense  black  cloud  in  the  sky. 

"There,  there,  he  is  upset  I"  she  exclaimed. 

Mollie  Bums  had  not  lost  her  old  skill  in  rowing.  She 
was  off  at  once,  her  boat  tossing  amid  the  black,  uneasy 
sea,  but  steadily  heading  toward  that  struggling  stranger. 

"He  is  clinging  to  the  bottom  ot  lus  boat,"  she  said. 
"God  help  me  I" 

There  was  a  woman's  helping  hand  laid  upon  the 
stranger,  and  in  her  boat  he  was  carried  home.  He  was 
generous  in  his  tender  of  money  and  opulent  in  his 
thanks.    Mollie  would  only  accept  the  latter. 

"He  looks  like  somebody  I  have  seen,"  she  thought, 
but  she  could  not  seem  to  identify  this*  gray -haired 
visitor.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  States  that  very  even- 
ing.   This  was  a  x)art  of  his  epistle : 

"  Mt  Dbab  Son— I  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  drowning 
to-day,  and  a  young  woman  saved  me.  I  dont*t  think  any  serious 
result  will  come  from  It  I  am  older,  though,  than  I  was,  and  I 
see  that  a  cold  has  set  in,  and  next  week,  as  I  think  your  college 
term  is  over  then,  just  run  down  and  see  how  I  am." 

"  Don't  dare  tell  him  all  there  is  in  my  mind,"  said  the 
writer  to  himself.  "He  is  a  nice  fellow  as  ever  was,  and 
soon  ^irill  be  in  his  professien,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
him  sensibly  married.  Somehow  he  don't  take  to  the 
girls,  and  I  don't  blame  him  for  not  liking  tiie  butterflies 
about  him.  Now  this  handsome  young  woman  that 
pulled  me  out  of  the  pit  of  death — ^why,  they  say  ^e  is  a 
real  smart  girl,  self-educated,  a  teakiher.  I  wish  he 
would  tak^  to  her,  and  he  shall— see — ^her.  Yes,  he  has 
got  to,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not !" 

The  cold  induced  by  that  ocean  bath  kept  the  father  a 
prisoner  in  the  house,  and  when  the  son  arrived,  he  said, 
within  two  hours  after  his  arrival : 

"I  have  not  felt  well  enough  to  call  personally  on  the 
young  woman  who — saved — me,  and  I  wish  you'd  step  to 
the  schoolhouse — the  school  is  out — and  say  you— you — 
want  to  thank  her  for  her  kindness  to  your  father." 

"Oh,  well,  I  win  I" 

After  he  had  gone,  tiie  restless  parent  said  : 

"Now  I  feel  so  weU  since  he  came,  I  believe  I  could 
go  and  add  a  word." 

But  what  did  he  see  on  entering  the  schoolhouse  ?  His 
son  leading  forward  the  schoolmistress. 

"This  is  my  old  friend,  and — and — we  are  as  good 
friends  as  ever,  and — ^father ^" 

"Who  is  it,  Charlie?" 

"Mollie  Bums,  and  we — ^have  settled — ^it  all — and  we 
want  your  blessing." 

And  jmst  there  Whipple,  senior,  bestowed  a  blessing 
lasting  far  beyond  the  marriage  ceremony. 


The  happiness  of  life  consists,  like  the  day,  not  in 
single  flashes  of  light,  but  in  one  continuous  mild 
serenity. 
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AN    ILLUSTRIOUS    CENTENARIAN. 

By  Hknry  Tyrrell. 


The  death  of  Sir  Mosee  Montefiore,  a  litUe  more  than 
a  year  ago,  left  Michel  Engine  Chevrenl  the  chief  liying 
example  of  an  active  and  illostrious  life  spared  to  wear 
the  crown  of  a  hundred  years.  The  Hebrew  philanthro- 
pist barely  lived  to  grasp  it,  while  the  late  Leopold  Yon 
Banke,  the  German  historian,  fell  short  by  nearly  a  de- 
cade. To  find  parallel  instances  of  combined  years,  nse- 
folness,  activity  and  honors  we  must  go  back  to  ancient 
history,  which 
tells    ns    that 

Sophocles  and  ^» 

Diogenes  lived 
ninety  years, 
Zeno  and 
Isoora  tes 
ninety -eighty 
DemocrituB 
ninety-nine, 
and  Georgias 
and  Hippo- 
crates npward 
of  one  hnn- 
dred.  The 
rarity  of  snch 
examples  may 
be  said  to  con- 
tradict, rather 
than  to  con- 
firm, the  belief 
of  those  phi- 
losophers and 
physiologists 

who      FWftinfftiTi 

that  human  ■ 
prudence  and  ''■: 
favorable  ex- 
ternal condi- 
tions may 
extend  the 
natural  limit 
of  human  life 
to  one  hun- 
dred years. 
The  fabulous 
philosopher's 
stone,  or  grand 
elixir,  the  mo;  or 
tnagisterium  of 
the  alchemistff 
of  old,  was 
alleged  to  cure 
all  diseases, 
rejuvenate  the 
old,  and  prolong  life.  M.  Chevreul  is,  indeed,  a  chem- 
ist, but  he  is  not  an  alchemist.  He  has  spent  his  years 
in  more  profitable  experiments  than  those  aiming  at 
the  transmutation  of  metals,  or  the  discovery  of  the 
panacea  of  life.  His  hundredth  birthday,  nevertheless, 
was  celebrated  in  Paris  with  extraordinary  honors  and 
festivities,  on  the  31st  of  August  last,  and  he  has  en- 
tered upon  his  second  century  with  an  entrain  as  in- 
spiriting as  it  is  phenomenal. 

M.  Chevreul  was  born  at  Angers,  capital  of  the  De- 
partment of  Maine-et-lioire,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1786. 
At  that  time,  Marat  was  an  obscure  veterinary  surgeon  ; 
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Danton  and  Bobespierre  were  out-of-the-way  oountiy 
lawyers  ;  Murat  was  studying  for  the  priesthood  ;  Soult, 
Hoche  and  Moreau  were  private  soldiers ;  Ney  was  an 
office-clerk;  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a  second 
lieutenant.  It  is  noticeable  that  longevity  was  in  the 
Chevreul  family,  for  Eugene's  father,  who  was  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  reached  the  age  of  ninety  -  one, 
while  his  mother  died  aged  ninety-three.    The  fatuze 

9avant  was  not, 
in  his  b  oy- 
hood,  impelled 
by  his  natural 
inclinations  to 
the    study    of 
chemi  a  try. 
Archeology 
and   the    dead 
-  languages  pos- 
sessed     decid- 
edly greater 
attractions   for 
him,  and  Greek 
was,  above  all, 
the    study    of 
his    predilec- 
tion.    These 
tastes  —  inspir- 
ed  in   him  by 
the    learned 
cur^ofthe 
parish  —  were 
not    encourag- 
ed by  Chevrenl 
pirey  who  pre- 
ferred that  his 
son's  studies 
should   be   di- 
rected   toward 
the    industrial 
arts.      Aocord- 
iiigly*  when  he 
left    the    Cen- 
tral  School  of 
his  native  town 
to  go  to  Puis, 
in    his    seven- 
teenth year,  he 
entered  the 
chemical     he- 
tory  of   the 
celebrated 
Yauquelin,    of 
whom    it    was 
said  that  he  was  wholly  a  chemist  —  a  chemist  evezy 
day  of  his   life,  and  during  the  whole  of  each   day. 
Paris  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  peculiarly  for- 
tunate in  the  i>08se88ion  of  eminent  men  as  teachers 
in  almost  every  branch  of  science.    Fouroroy,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  the  College  of  France,  was  en- 
gaged  in    improving   higher    education,   and    left  the 
work  of  his  Chair  largely  to  Yauquelin,   his  demon- 
strator.    Chevreul  entered  under  this   latter   teacher, 
and  distinguished  himself  so  rapidly  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  take  charge  of  the  laboratory  when  he  vas 
twenty  years  of  age.    At  the  same  time  he  taught  i& 
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the  Lyo^  Charlemngne  ;  four  years  later  he  became  De- 
monstrator to  the  Museum,  aatl  at  thirty  years  of  age  he 
ims  appointed  special  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  charge 
of  the  dyeing  department  at  the  Oobelins. 

One  of  M.  Chevrenl^s  earliest  ctscoveries  was  that  of 
margarine,  oleine  and  stearine  in  oils  and  fats.  The  last 
of  these  fnmiskee  stearic  acid,  and  thns  the  important 
industry  of  the  manufacture  of  stearic  candles  was 
foonded.  His  studies  in  fatty  bodies,  and  his  theory  of 
sapanifloation,  have  not  only  created  new  industries,  but 
they  opened  immense  horizons  in  organic  chemistry.  M. 
Ohevieurs  work  on  this  subject  (''Becherches  chimiques 
sur  les  corps  gras  d'origine  animale  "),  was  published  in 
1828,  and  nearly  thirty  years  afterward  he  received,  on  its 
account,  the  prize  of  12,000  francs,  founded  by  the  Mar- 
quis d*Argenteuil  for  the  encouragement  of  useful  inven- 
tions. In  presenting  this  prize,  his  eminent  colleague, 
the  late  J.  B.  Dumas,  said  to  him  :  "  The  products 
springing  from  your  discoveries  must  be  numbered  by 
hundreds  of  •millions.  The  whole  world  is  interested  in 
their  fiibrication,  and  finds  in  their  use  new  sources  of 
salubrity  and  well-being." 

Between  the  years  1828  and  1864  M.  Cfaevreul  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  colors,  and  from  time  to  time 
published  memetrs  on  the  progress  of  his  work,,  amongst 
which  are  "Le^ns  de  chimie  appliqu^  ^  la  teinture  *' 
(1828-'81)  ;  *'De  la  loi  du  oontraste  simultan^  des  cou- 
leura  et  de  Tassortement  des  objets  colori^s  "  (1839)  ;  and 
''Des  couleurs  et  de  leurs  applications  auz  arts  indus- 
triels  ^  I'aide  des  cercles  chromatiques  "  (1864).  Another 
work  of  his,  on  sanitary  influences,  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  charring  the  interior  of  water-caaka.  The  complete 
list  of  M.  Ghevreul's  published  works  is  a  long  one,  and 
the  most  important  of  his  writings  have  been  translated 
into  various  European  languages.  The  number  of  his 
uncollected  papers,  memoirs,  ets.,  is  also  very  great, 
amongst  them  being  one  written  in  1832,  on  the  divining- 
rod,  and  another  in  1853,  in  which  he  dissipated  the 
mystery  surrounding  table-turning  and  similar  "mani- 
festations." 

It  is  now  seventy-six  years  since  M.  Chevreul  first 
entered  the  Museum,  seventy  since  he  became  connected 
with  the  Gobelins,  and  sixty  since  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute.  His  abilities  as  a  scientist  were 
recognized  in  England  as  early  as  in  his  own  country ; 
in  fact,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Society 
when,  as  his  son  says*  he  was  only  a  petit  prcfesseur  at 
Paris.  Since  then  he  has  received  many  similar  honors. 
He  worked  with  some  of  the  foremost  scientists  of  his 
time,  including  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

His  memory  is  marvelously  clear^and  what  other  man 
in  the  world  has  so  much  of  interest  to  remember  ?  He 
said  to  a  friend  at  his  recent  birthday  banquet,  "  I  am 
the  sole  living  person  who  has  conversed  with  one  who 
had  himself  conversed  with  Louis  XIY."  As  a  lad  he 
*  witnessed  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  conflict  in  La  Yend^, 
and  he  saw  the  guillotine  at  work  in  Angers,  where  the 
old  University  was  swept  away  by  the  Bevolution.  His 
recollections  of  the  Terror  and  the  Directory  are  perfectly 
clear,  though  he  was  not  then  at  Paris.  He  can  call  up 
vivid  pictures  of  the  great  Napoleon  and  the  glories  of 
the  First  Empire.  He  has  lived  under  the  First  Bestora- 
tion,  the  Hundred  Days,  the  Bestoration  of  1815,  the 
Legitimist  rule  of  1830,  the  Bepublic  of  1848,  the  Second 
Empire  of  1852,  and  the  Third  Bepublic— in  all,  eleven 
rigifMSf  which  is  a  tolerable  variety  for  one  lifetime.  To- 
day he  finds  himself,  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  years,  in 
full  possession  of  his  mental  and  physical  faculties,  and 
rich  in  this  world's  goods.     He  still  carries  on  his  work 


at  the  institutions  with  which  he  is  connected,  dividing 
his  time  between  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  (adjoin- 
ing his  home  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes),  the  €k>belins  and 
the  Institute  of  France ;  and  he  never  ftdls  to  attend  the 
Monday  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is 
commonly  called  by  the  afi'ectionate  and  honorable  title 
of  "&  Doyen  " — that  is  to  say,  the  senior,  or  oldest  of 
the  French  students. 

All  the  world  knows  of  the  feetivitaes  with  which  the 
venerable  scientist's^hundredth  birthday  was  celebrated 
in  Paris,  on  the  31st  of  August  last.  It  was  a  celebration 
— ^in  fact,  a  popular  demonstration^which  did  honor 
alike  to  him  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  to  those  who 
offered  it.  On  the  eve  of  his  birthday,  the  street  on 
which  his  house  stands,  and  which,  is  named  after  him, 
was  brilliantly  illuminated.  A  literary  and  musical 
festival  was  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Op^ra,  and  the  old 
gentleman  sat  thro^igh  the  whole  of  it  with  evident 
pleasure,  although  it  was  neariy  half  a  century  since  he 
had  left  off  theatre-going.  On  Tuesday,  the  great  day, 
there  was  a  charming  leeeption  at  the  Museum  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  his  statue  was  unvailed — to  be 
somewhat  neglected,  however,  on  fliat  particular  occa- 
sion, by  the  friends,  admirers  and  relatives  who  flocked 
about  the  ruddy,  white-haired  original,  seated  just 
opposite. 

This  reception  was  followed  in  the  evening  by  a 
grand  banquet  in  the  Salle  St  Jean  at  the  H6tel  de  Tille, 
and  a  torchlight  procession — ^for  the  ParisianB  are  very 
thorough  in  such  matters.  Seated  in  that  noble  hall, 
surrounded  by  delegations  from  foreign  institutions  of 
learning,  and  high  personages  of  the  state,  municipal, 
Hterary,  artistic  and  theatrical  circles,  together  with  a 
number  of  distinguished  Americans,  M.  Chevreul  saw 
the  beginning  of  his  second  century — at  precisely  eight 
o'clock,  according  to  the  family  records.  In  honor  of 
the  supreme  moment,  which  was  greeted  with  enthu- 
siastic cheers,  he  tasted  a  glass  of  champagne  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life ;  for  he  was  bom  with  a  oonstitn- 
tional  repugnance  to  wine. 

A  remarkable  incident  of  these  centenary  festivities 
was  the  visit  to  M.  Chevreul,  at  his  house,  of  His  Excel- 
lency Tcheou  Meou-Ei,  Director  of  the  Chinese  Mi^en 
of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  mandarins  attached  to 
his  person.  He  handed  to  the  illustrious  chemist  a 
Chinese  document  expressing  in  old  characters  every 
wish  for  his  happiness  and  long  life.  It  appears  that 
there  is  living  at  this  moment  in  China  a  Chinese  uivant 
who,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  has  just  passed  his 
examinations  and  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  highest 
academy  of  the  mandarins.  The  interpreter  explained  to 
M.  Chevreul  that  his  Chinese  visitors  oonaidered  the  laot 
that  two  9ava!M  a  hundred  years  of  age  were  living,  one 
in  France  and  the  other  in  China,  was  a  link  connectlBg 
the  learning  of  the  two  oountries. 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  x>er8onal  habits  of  the 
Chinese  centenarian  ;  but  those  of  M.  Chevreul  are  bj  no 
means  indicative  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Wken 
asked  the  secret  of  his  long  life,  he  replied,  *'  It  is  ainiply 
a  matter  of  good  health — a  precious  gift  which  I  ewe  to 
my  parents,  and  for  which  I  have  thanked  them  in  tke 
dedication  of  a  brochure  of  mine  published  in  1870— 
Vannie  terrible,''*  On  one  occasion,  in  jocular  response 
to  the  congratulations  of  President  Gr^vy  upon  his  green 
old  age,  M.  Chevreul  said:  <<Do  you  know.  Monsieur 
le  President,  why  I  am  so  well  preserved  ?  I  have 
never  tasted  a  drop  of  wine." 

'*  Ah  !  but  your  warning  comes  seventy  years  too  late 
for  me,"  replied  M.  Gr^vy,  who,  being  a  native  of  the 
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Jaia,  and  an  enthasiastio  sportsmau,  has  naturally  neyer 
been  addicted  to  water-drinking. 

]£.  Cherreal's. abstinence  from  wine  is,  however,  as  we 
bare  already  said,  a  matter  of  constitntional  peculiarity  ; 
and  he  has  the  same  repugnance  for  the  smell  and  taste 
offish.  "Nothing  is  more  difficult, "  he  says,  *'than  to 
prononnce,  in  the  name  (f  science,  npon  the  intensity  of 
the  nntritiye  property  of  snch-and-snch  aliment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  difference  existing  between  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  individuals.  Take  my  personal  ^perience,  for 
example.  All  the  other  members  of  my  family  were  wine- 
drmkers,  yet  the  smell  and  taste  of  both  wine  and  beer 
have  always  been  unpleasant  to  me.  It  is  the  same  with 
fish,  with  pure  milk,  and  with  certain  vegetables.  Do  I 
theiefore  conclude  that  these  are  not  nutritive  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  I  discover  that  chocolate  and  coffee,  chemi- 
cally conaidered,  act  alike ;  in  my  case,  however,  they 
are  entirely  different  Without  accepting,  as  yet,  the 
reasons  given  in  explanation  of  the  effect,  I  know  that 
coffee  sustains  me,  while  chocolate,  which  is  agreeable 
enough  to  my  taste,  leaves  me  a  prey  to  the  pangs  of 
hunger  within  an  hour  or  two  after  taking  it" 

For  many  years  i>ast  M.  Chevreul  has  taken  but  two 
repasts  daily,  and  these  twelve  hours  apart — ^breakfttst 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  dinner  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  His  average  menu^  which  is 
little  varied,  is  as  follows  :  In  the  morning,  two  eggs,  a 
Blice  of  an  excellent  home-made  pdl4  of  fowl  and  meat, 
and  a  pint  of  cc^4  au  laii.  In  the  evening,  an  overflowing 
I^ate  of  tapioca  with  cheese,  a  cutlet,  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
and  two  or  three  glasses  of  water. 

His  chief  recreation,  he  has  said,  consists  in  a  change 
of  work  ;  though,  strangely  enough,  he  has  been  a  great 
fisherman.  One  of  his  treasured  relics  is  an  elaborate 
piscatorial  outfit,  presented  to  him  in  his  youth  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  who  shared  his  passion  for  this  sport 
It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  rod  in  hand,  that 
Chevreul  dictated  to  his  wife— who  sat  by  his  side  with 
a  writi]]ig-case  in  her  lap— his  celebrated  work  on  animal 
fats,  which  nearly  thirty  years  afterward  won  the  prize 
of  12,000  francs. 

"It  is  true,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  recently,  "that  I 
love  fishing  with  the  line ;  but  my  love  is  Platonic. 
Like  the  retriever,  I  bring  in  the  game,  but  never  touch 
it.     I  am  the  special  Providence  of  lovers  of  the  /riture.** 

"I  suppose,**  continued  the  friend,  "that  you  find 
fishing  a  palliative  against  fatigue.** 

*'  Fatigue  ?**  exclaimed  the  superb  old  man.  "  I  don't 
know  it  To  me,  work  is  a  repose,  rather  than  a  fatigue. " 

"  But  there  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance,  and,  when 
that  limit  is  passed,  illness.'* 

'*  I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  was  ill." 

"  Then  you  have  carefully  regulated  your  life  ?" 

*'Eh  I  not  more  than  another.  I  have  sown  my  wild 
oats,  like  all  Che  rest" 

"But  surely  you  have  avoided  staying  up  nights  ?" 

"On  the  contrary,  I  have  not  yet  left  off  that  bad 
balnt  Why,  only  the  other  evening  my  comrades  and  I 
indulged  in  a  little  dissipation,  which  had  been  arranged 
to  end  inromptly  at  ten ;  yet  at  midnight  we  were  still 
clinking  our  glasses— though  mine  held  nothing  stronger 
than  water.  And  then,  at  the  Opdra,  on  the  eve  of  my 
birthday,  I  staid  until  the  last  fall  of  the  curtain." 

"You  like  the  theatre  ?" 

"  I  used  to  be  passionately  fond  of  it.  I  saw  Talma  in 
aQ  his  glory,  and  Mile.  Mars,  and  the  great  Elleviou,  and 
the  incomparable  Fleury.  I  seem  to  see  Fleury  now,  as 
the  Ci-devant  jeane  homme.  The  last  time  I  saw  a  play 
performed  was  as  far  back  as  1838.    The  play  was  *  Tar- 


tufe,'  and   the   character  was  represented  by  Fleury 's 
successor. " 

Moli^re  is  M.  Ch^vreul's  &vorite  author,  "  because, "  as 
he  is  wont  to  remark,  "his  genius  divined  all  that  expe- 
rience has  taught  me  of  the  human  heart" 

To  another  visitor,  who  found  him  still  reading 
Moli^re,  the  centenarian  said  : 

"I  don't  find  much  in  recent  writers.  They  have  got 
a  great  many  new  words,  but  work  on  the  old  ideas. 
They  keep  on  producing  the  old  ideas  over  and  over 
again,  and  do  not  give  us  any  new  thoughts."  The 
sterility  of  the  present  generation  rather  vexes  M. 
Chevreul.  "H  est  bien  facile,"  he  repeated  several 
times,  "de  donner  les  mots  nouveaux  aux  choses  an- 
ciennes" — "It  is  very  easy  to  give  new  names  to  old 
things." 

He  is  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  in  conversing  upon  his 
fiivorite  topic  of  colors,  and  the  visitor  whom  we  are  quot- 
ing became  quite  lost  in  the  mazes  of  his  "  oerdes  "  and 
"zones  chromatiques,"  and  among  the  technicalities  of 
"chromochalcographie."  M.  Chevreul  has  a  profoufid 
belief  in  Newton,  and  was  greatly  annoyed  because  Mme. 
de  Chantilly  misrepresented  the  Engli^  scientist  on  the 
matter  of  colors  in  her  translation.  He  would  insist  on 
giving  a  demonstration  on  the  propagation  of  colors. 
His  strong  point  was  that  the  "  colors  are  in  us,  and  the 
cause  in  the  things  we  look  at "  (de  hors).  Although  he 
had  talked  a  good  deal  during  the  day,  there  was  no  stop- 
ping him  when  once  he  started  on  the  color  question,  or 
getting  him  to  change  the  subject,  and  when  the  visitors 
rose  to  leave  he  protested  that  they  were  going  because 
his  explosion  wearied  them.  He  is  as  earnest  and  enthu- 
siastic a  student  as  if  he  had  another  hundred  years 
before  him. 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  a  nonagenarian,  who,  at  the 
funeral  of  his  son,  aged  seventy  years,  sobbed  out :  "Ah, 
I  knew  I  should  never  raise  Uiat  little  fellow  V*  M. 
Chevreul  has  been  successful  in  "  raising  "  his  only  son, 
M.  Henri  Chevreul,  who  is  now  a  promising  lad  of 
seventy  odd,  and  himself  a  grandfather.  Sometimes  the 
old  chemist,  receiving  a  scrawled  letter  from  one  of  his 
dearly  beloved  great-grandchildren,  exclaims  :  "  In  these 
little  hieroglyphics  you  may  read  the  secret  of  my  long 
life." 

Figaro,  and  the  special  illustrated  paper  published  in 
honor  of  the  recent  birthday  festivities,  entitled  La  Cente- 
naire  Chevreul,  have  given  tlie  world  a  multitude  of  inte- 
resting anecdotes  touching  upon  various  periods  of  the 
great  chemist's  life.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  us,  to 
imagine  M.  Chevreul  as  a  dandy.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  elegant  young  men  who  gave  tone  to  the  mas- 
culine modes  of  Paris,  some  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  One  of  his  intimate  associates  was  Gkirat,  who  had 
given  music-lessons  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  who  came 
into  high  social  prominence  after  the  Bestoration.  The 
fashions  which  he  introduced  were  undoubtedly  evolved 
upon  scientific  and  sesthetio  principles,  for  we  find 
Chevreul,  with  other  celebrities  of  the  day,  frequenting 
the  Com^ie-Frangaise  and  the  Op^ra-Comique,  in  culotte 
d  la  Oarat,  cravate  a  la  Oarat—toid  d  la  Oarat, 

He  also  served  his  time  in  the  army,  and  still  alludes 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  captain  in  the 
Twelfth  Legion  of  the  National  Guard.  One  day,  during 
the  earlier  part  of  his  military  experience,  he  was  on 
sentry  duty  at  the  Tuileries.  A  distant  murmur,  grow- 
ing louder  as  it  approached,  attracted  his  attention. 
Then  some  one  cried,  "  The  Emperor  !"  Sure  enough, 
it  was  Napoleon,  who  had  just  returned  from  Elba,  and 
now  came,  with  dramatic  suddenness,  to  take  possession 
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again  of  his  old  quarters  in  Paris.  The  sentry  was  so 
overcome  by  the  apparition  that  he  stood  transfixed  with 
astonishment  and  awe,  and  dropped  his  gun. 

The  real  terrors  of  war,  however,  which  he  experienced 
daring  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870-71,  had  little  effect  upon 
the  serene  old  scientist,  then  in  his  eightj-fifth  year.    In 
the  midst  of  severe  privations,  he  continued  to  reside 
and  work  at  the  Museum,  with  the  Prussian  shells  crash- 
ing through  the  galleries  and  conservatories  all  about 
him.   Once  a  shell  struck  and 
burst  in  his  own  laboratory, 
which  he  had  at  that  instant 
quitted,  at  the  stroke  of  the 
prescribed  hour,  to  attend  to 
work  in  another  part  of  the 
buildu)g.     ''Here  is  the  re- 
compense, "he  remarked,  "of 
my  scrupulous  punctuality  in 
the  fulfillment  of  my  profes- 
sional duties.*' 

Although  in  his  scientific 
capacity  M.  Chevreul  had 
been,  as  it  were,  the  god- 
father of  photography,  he 
stoutly  refused,  up  to  the 
year  1883,  to  "pose"  before 
the  camera,  protesting  that 
he  was  too  ugly  to  tempt 
the  sunlight.  He  yielded, 
however,  to  the  wish  of  Dom 
Pedro,  the  Emperor  of  Bra- 
zil, who  had  decorated  him 
with  the  Order  of  the  Bose. 
This  trial  must  have  over- 
come his  prejudice,  for 
only  a  few  months  since  he 


climbed  up  seven  and  a  half  flints 
of  stairs — like  the  late  William  Cnl- 
len  Bryant,  he  distmsts  elevators— 
to  sit  for  the  portrait  which  is  re- 
produced as  one  of  the  illustrations 
accompanying  this  article. 

But  by  far  the  most  novel  and  suc- 
cessful of  recent  experiments  in  the 
photographic  line  is  that  of  M.  Nadar, 
who  has  made  a  series  of  instantane- 
ous pictures  of  M.  Chevreul,  during 
an  interview.   The  photographs,  which 
have  been    reproduced  in   the  Paris 
Journal  lUustri,  are  accompanied  with 
the  exact  words  used  by  Chevreul  at 
the  respective  moments.   For  instenoe, 
one  illustration  shows  Chevreul  in  the 
act  of  entering  his  name  in  Nadar's 
autograph  album,  under  that  of  Pas- 
teur, and  saying,  "Pasteur  is  one  of 
the  greatest  minds  of  our  epoch  ;"  an- 
other  represents    the   good  -  natured 
smile  with  which  Chevreul  remarked, 
"I  have  never  drunk  anything  but 
water,  and  yet  I  am  president  of  the 
Vine  Growers'  Association  of  Anjou." 
Still  another  picture  shows  Chevreul 
angrily  raising  his  hand  and  exclaim- 
ing, "This  is  the  misery  of  ihei^- 
losophy  of  the  present  day  (pfwrnmiam^ 
that  philosophy  of  idle  talkers  -mm 
content   themselves  with  words   and 
hollow  phrases." 
Such  is  Michel  Eugene  Chevreul  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred years — a  tireless  worker  and  optimistic  philosopher, 
at  peace  alike  with  his  fellow-man  and  his  €K)d.     tt  is,  as 
M.  Tissandier  well  said,  "  a  grand  and  beautiful  vofgbX 
presented  by  this  centenarian,  who,  like  an  old  oak, 
shelters  under  his  shadow  successive  generations,    l^mi 
to  the  sounds  of  this  world,  he  has  chosen  to  work  altea 
in  his  laboratory,  where  his  ever- wakeful  intelligenai  is 
unceasingly  attracted  to  the  rays  of  eternal  tmtii.**  '* 
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HAND    TO    TAKE. 
By  Charlbs  Mackat. 

lton*BB  rich,  and  yet-yon  are  not  proud; 

Ton  are  not  seiflsh,  hard,  or  vain; 
Ton  look  upon  the  common  crowd 

With  sympathy,  and  not  disdain. 
You'd  travel  far  to  share  your  gold 
With  humble  sorrow  unconsoled ; 
You^d  raise  the  orphan  from  the  dust. 

And  help  the  sad  and  widowed  mother ; 
Give  me  your  hand— you  shall— you  must— 
I  love  you  as  a  brother. 

You're  poor,  and  yet  you  do  not  scorn 
Or  hate  the  wealthy  for  their  wealth ; 

You  toil,  contented,  night  and  mom. 

And  prize  the  gifts  of  strength  and  health; 

You'd  share  your  little  with  a  friend. 

And  what  you  cannot  give,  you'd  lend; 

You  take  humanity  on  trust. 

And  see  some  merit  in  another; 

Give  me  your  hand— you  shall— you  must— 
I  love  you  as  a  brother. 

And  what  care  I  how  rich  you  be  ? 

I  love  you,  if  your  thought^  are  pure; 
What  signifies  your  poverty. 

If  you  can  struggle  and  endure  ? 
*Tis  not  the  birds  that  make  the  Spring— 
Tis  not  the  crown  that  makes  the  klng-^ 
If  you  are  wise,  and  good,  and  Just, 

You've  riches  better  than  all  other; 
Give  me  your  hand— you  shall -you  must— 
I  love  you  as  a  brother. 


OF  THE  WRinNG  OF  LETTEBa 

What  a  magio  there  is  in  the  advent  of  the  postman  I 
Our  heart  leaps  at  the  two  sharp  raps  and  the  lifting  of 
the  lid  of  the  letter-box.  like  Charles  Lamb's  poor  rela- 
tion, ''  he  is  known  by  his  knook."  Bnt  the  magio  is  not 
aiwajs  that  of  the  khid  fairy ;  the  post  can  bring  both 
good  and  evil ;  and  often  when  we  are  cheered  by  the 
sight  of  a  wdl-loved  hand,  and  the  little  creature  of 
good  temper  bom  in  our  souls  is  helped  and  blessed  by 
letters  from  old  friends,  from  brother  or  sister,  or, 
maybe,  from  a  dearer  source,  there  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  packet  tho  ugly  witch  of  a  long,  blue,  plaguy  busi- 
ness-letter, and  blights  our  innocent  festival 

But  it  is  not  of  the  receiving  of  letters  so  much  as  of 
the  writing  of  them  that  we  would  now  speak.  It  is  a 
wide  field  on  which  our  feet  are  for  ^  few  moments  stray- 
ing. Now  letter-writing  is  what  every  one  is  thought 
able  to  do,  and  if  speech,  which  all  the  philosophers  will 
have  it  marks  off  the  man  from  the  brute,  were  taken 
awaj,  what  of  that  ?  Would  not  humanity  still  be  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  by  the  faculty  of  inditing  epistles  ? 
There  are,  it  is  true,  disadvantages  in  this  method  of 
communication.  It  is  more  trouble  and  less  pleasure  to 
set  down  in  black  and  white  the  words  that  we  like  to 
hear  flowing  smoothly  from  our  own  ready  tongue,  and 
besides  (and  this  is  graver),  we  miss  all  that  the  look  of 
the  eyes  and  the  tone  of  the  voice  can  give  us.  Many  a 
sad  misunderstanding  has  arisen  because  a  letter  has 
been  read  with  the  reader's  expression,  and  not  with  the 
writer's.  Yet,  to  balance  these  drawbacks,  letter-writing 
has  its  own  conveniences.  We  are  cooler  when  we  sit 
down  to  a  pad  of  blotting-paper  than  when  we  talk  face 
to  face  ;  and  what  a  sense  of  being  master  of  the  situation 
is  ours  1  If  we  wish  to  be  complimentaiy,  how  comforta- 
bly we  can  round  off  our  happy  thoughts,  and  cheat  the 
hard  fate  which  too  often  brings  our  fine  sayings  to  our 


minds  only  to  give  us  regret  that  our  opportunity  is  gone 
for  ever.  If  we  are  conducting  a  controversy,  we  can 
collect  without  let  or  hinderance  our  illustrations  and  our 
instances,  till  the  argument  flows  on  in  an  unintermpied 
stream,  which  must  needs,  we  think,  carry  awaj  our  op- 
ponent in  its  waters.  If  our  letter  is  one  of  wrath,  there 
is  no  one  to  contradict  us.  We  can  be  severely  dignified 
or  frankly  angry,  and  all  the  time  ride  triumpnant  over 
the  offender.  I  knew  a  family  which  clearly  understood 
the  value  of  letter-writing.  In  the  times  of  tension  in 
domestic  politics  they  always  resorted  to  epistolary  in- 
stead of  oral  communications.  Th6  tender  subject  was 
neyer  alluded  to  in  the  converse  of  the  gairiah  day,  but 
at  night,  as  befltted  so  solemn  a  matier,  one  party  to  the 
negotiations  would  softly  open  his  window,  and  luting 
down  a  packet  by  a  string,  would  dangle  it  against  a 
lower  lattice.  When  it  was  opened,  the  pad^et  entered 
and  was  read,  and  presently  an  answer  rose  throuc^  the 
air.  Except  in  degree,  th^e  was  no  difference  between 
the  functions  of  that  slight  oord,  and  those  of  all  the 
Royal  and  Imflrial  messengers  in  Europe. 

Letters  have  played  important  parts,  and  stand  high  in 
the  hierarchy  of  literature.  From  the  days  of  Cicero  tiiej 
have  been  preserved,  commented  on,  and  edited — nay, 
how  much  of  the  Sacred  Text  itself  is  made  up  of  Epis- 
tles ?  There  is  something  of  especial  charm  about  old 
collections  of  letters.  They  show  us  their  authors  in 
veritable  flesh  and  blood.  Their  writer  is  not  hidden  in 
his  periods.  Tully,  no  doubt,  thought  more  of  his 
Offices,  but  it  is  the  EpistolsB,  in  which  he  told  his  jojs 
and  sorrows  '<  ad  Familiares,"  which  shows  us  him  and 
Rome.  He  has  had  plenty  of  followers  in  the  field.  To 
leap  over  more  than  seventeen  centuries,  let  us  recall  the 
worldly  old  Earl  of  Ghesterfield,  whose  letters  to  his  aon 
are  known  to  all,  and  whose  correspondence  fills  four  fat 
volumes.  His  letters  are  bright  and  sometimes  witty,  if 
spiced  not  infrequently  with  profanity,  and  often  after 
some  most  ambiguous  sentiment  the  old  reprobate  ends 
with  a  fervent  "€k>d  bless  you."  His  style  reminds  us 
of  Cicero,  and  where  the  Roman  quotes  Qreek,  the  Bag- 
lishman  interlards  his  sentences  with  FreadL  II  is  not 
many  of  us  who  write  such  letters  nowadays.  We  are  too 
much  in  a  hurry  ;  for  the  fatal  genius  of  the  nineteenth 
century  who  drives  us  forward  ever  &ster  on  our  way 
has  robbed  us  of  our  time  for  cprrespondence.  Our  let- 
ters, like  our  manners,  have  lost  their  statelineas.  I 
myself  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  yery  great  man  scrawled 
hurriedly  on  a  scrap  of  paper. 

"  Ah,  what  a  change  is  here,  my  oountrymen,** 

from  the  solemn  and  leisurely  writing  of  a  bygone  age ! 


BETEL. 
Bt  a  Hindoo. 

Thb  chewing  of  the  betel  is  a  favorite  habit  with  the 
Indians,  Burmans,  and  other  peoples  of  Southeastern 
Asia.  It  is  taken  after  meals;  it  is  chewed  during  a 
visit ;  it  is  offered  when  you  meet  and  when  you  separate 
—in  short,  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  even  in  the  nig^t, 
you  will  find  the  lips  of  most  men  and  women  in  those 
countries  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  the  mouth  breaih- 
ing  an  aromatic  smell,  the  result  of  chewing  betels. 
Betel,  when  dressed  with  its  proper  ingredients— areea- 
nut,  burnt  shell-lime,  etc. — ^is  believed  to  help  digeatioa, 
to  sweeten  the  breath  and  to  qu^h  the  thirst  lika 
tobacco,  it  keeps  off  the  pangs  oP^iuger.  It  is  ain 
slightly  narcotic.    The  lime,  catechu,  Si^the  nut 
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tained  in  it  give  the  saliva  a  red  color,  which  it  imparts 
to  the  lips  and  gams.  The  areca-nnt  is  supposed  to 
strengthen  the  stomach  and  preserve  the  teeth.  It  is 
cnstomar J,  thongh  the  cnstom  is  dying  out  among  the 
rising  generation,  to  have  the  month  perfnmed  with 
betel,  unless  one  is  going  to  address  his  superiors.  Gal- 
lant women  are  yerj  fond  of  the  betel,  as  being  a  power- 
fol  incentiye  to  love.  It  would  be  thought  a  breach  of 
politeness  among  the  Indians  to  take  leave  for  any  length 
of  time  without  presenting  each  other  with  a  purse  of 
betels. 

The  word  *^  betel "  is  derived  from  the  Malayan  word 
"  betela,"  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  south  of 
India  and  Malay  Archipelago,  where  Europeans  first 
noticed  the  natives  chewing  it  The  betel-leaf  is  pretty 
in  shape — exactly  like  the«ace  of  hearts,  with  the  stem  at 
the  broader  end,  and  sometimes  as  large  as  one  foot  in 
diameter,  the  general  size  being  seyen  or  eight  inches 
l<mg  and  six  inches  at  the  widest  part.  The  betel  belongs 
to  the  pepper  family  of  creeping  plants.  It  is  very  easily 
reared  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  in  India  it  requires 
manuring,  frequent  watering  and  delicate  care.  In  many 
parts  of  the  latter  country  the  betel -farmers  erect  a 
straw-thatched  shed  oyer  the  ground  before  they  plant 
the  roots.  The  plants  g^ierally  creep  round  thin  sticks, 
and  not  only  want  protection  from  both  heat  and  cold, 
but  a  peculiar  manure  and  constant  watching.  For  if 
too  much  water  gets  in  through  the  thatch,  it  must  be 
drained  off  immediately,  otherwise  fhe  plant  will  rot. 
And  if  one  or  two  leaves  turn  bad  you  must  at  once  clip 
them  o£E^  or  the  whole  plant  will  be  bad.  In  the  far  north 
of  India  the  betel  becomes  an  exotic,  and  very  difficult 
to  rear.  The  plant  gives  leaves  fit  for  use  in  the  second 
year,  and  continues  to  yield  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
the  quantity  diminishing  as  the  plants  grow  older.  There 
are  generally  two  kinds  of  betels,  one  being  of  lighter 
color  and  better  flavor  than  the  other.  The  better  kind 
requires  a  particular  soil,  and  is  confined  to  a  few  dis- 
tricts only,  the  richer  classes  alone  being  able  to  use  it 
In  the  Tenasserim  provinces  the  betel- vines  are  planted 
on  the  uplands,  where  there  are  tall  forest-trees,  the 
branches  of  which  are  lopped  off,  leaving  only  the  top- 
most boughs.  The  vines  readily  climb  up  and  weave 
their  dark,  glossy  leaves  all  over  the  summits,  making  a 
betel-vine  farm  a  pretty  sight  The  boys  and  girls  gather 
the  leaf  harvest  with  as  much  zest  and  alacrity  as  marks 
liaymaking  in  England.  The  most  agile  climbers  of 
betel-covered  trees  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  young 
men  as  friends  or  partners  in  life. 

The  betel-leaf  trade  forms  a  good  business  with  a 
particular  class  of  people  in  India,  who  form  a  caste  in 
themselves.  The  commoner  kind  is  very  cheap.  In 
good  seasons  you  can  get  as  many  as  a  hundred  leaves 
for  two  cents,  the  better  kind  fetching  a  much  higher 
price — about  twenty  only  for  two  cents.  Though  the  edu- 
cated classes  are  giving  up  the  habit  of  betel-chewing, 
still,  it  being  a  very  cheap  luxury,  and  supposed  to  con- 
tain many  soothing  properties,  the  trade  in  betel-leaves 
flourishes  as  well  as  ever.  Besides,  like  smoking,  when 
one  gets  into  the  habit  of  taking  betels,  it  is  very  hard 
for  him  to  give  it  up  altogether. 

The  dressing  of  betels  seems  easy,  but  one  has  to  be 
very  careful  about  the  quantity  of  lime  and  catechu  he 
p^ts  in ;  for  on  the  skillful  apportioning  of  them  depend 
the  taste  and  the  coloring  prox>erty  of  the  beteL  If  you 
use  wrong  quantities  of  these  ingredients,  the  betel  tastes 
bitter  or  hot,  often  burning  the  tongue  and  the  jaws. 
Betels  well  prepared  have  rather  an  agreeable  ta«*te,  and, 
l)eing  cool  and  producing  water  in  the  mouth,  form,  in 


hot  countries,  a  tempting  luxury  for  people  who  do  not 
mind  their  lips  and  teeth  colored  red.  In  fact,  the  col- 
oring property  of  betels  is  a  positive  reconmiendation 
with  women  and  young  people.  Betels  are  generallj 
dressed  with  chunam^  or  burnt  shell-lime  in  a  liquid 
form,  catechu,  gambir  (an  extract  from  the  foliage  of 
Uncaria  gambir),  cracked  areca-nut  and  spicy  seeds  ; 
cinnamon,  cardamom,  cloves,  camphor,  etc.,  are  ofteu 
added  to  make  them  rich.  Many*Nawabs,  Bajahs  and 
chiefo  have  little  bits  of  musk  put  in  their  betels.  Some 
people,  especially  among  the  lower  classes,  mix  pieces  of 
uncured  tobacco-leaf  with  them. 

There  are  plenty  of  shops  in  the  towns  where  you  can 
buy  dressed  betels— those  of  the  commoner  kind  are  sold 
eight  or  ten  for  two  cents ;  but  betels  are  prepared  at 
home  in  most  families.  It  being  a  light  work,  betel- 
dressing  is  confined  to  the  ladies  of  the  house,  who  dis- 
play great  smartness  and  cleverness  in  this  pleasant- 
occupation.  In  a  respectable  family,  two  to  three  hun- 
dred betels  are  dressed  every  day,  and,  in  festival  times, 
as  many  as  five  thousand  betels  are  prepared  in  a  day. 
On  such  occasions,  it  is  a  very  pretty  and  interesting 
sight  to  see  about  a  dozen  young  ladies  busy  in  dressing 
betels,  seated  round  a  square  board,  on  which  are  heaped 
up  the  leaves  and  other  materials.  They  talk  of  their 
love  matters  as  they  nimbly  ply  their  pretty,  light  fin- 
gers, gossip  about  other  people's  afibirs,  make  all  sorts 
of  fun  at  each  other ;  their  faces  beaming  with  smi^e 
and  merriment,  some  almost  rolling  with  laughter  at 
the  expense  of  a  newly  married  companion.  One  is 
busy  washing  the  leaves,  another  is  clipping  off  the 
stems  of  the  new  leaves  and  slitting  them  in  the  middle, 
another  is  putting  them  in  a  row  on  the  board,  plac- 
ing the  two  parts  of  each  leaf  one  over  the  other,  two 
are  mixing  lime  and  catechu,  four  are  putting  in  the 
other  ingredients,  two  are  folding  them  up  in  tiie  shape 
of  a  cone  or  a  triangle,  and  one  is  packing  the  dressed 
betels  in  small  metal  boxes  or  in  wicker  baskets.  Thus, 
by  the  division  of  labor,  five  thousand  betels  are  finished 
within  a  few  hours  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  house,  in 
the  midst  of  great  fun  and  merriment 

Many  peculiar  notions  are  connected  with  the  betel  in 
India.  Amongst  the  Indians,  whether  Hindoos  or  Mo- 
hammedans, it  is  considered  a  gross  insult  if  one  does 
not  accept  the  betel  offered  to  him  by  his  equal  or  su- 
perior. Betels  are  a  constant  accompaniment  of  smoking, 
and,  like  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  cigar,  contribute  largely  to 
the  pleasure  of  conversation,  and  often  soften  the  asperi- 
ties of  social  intercourse.  An  interchange  of  betels  brings 
friends  closer  and  mollifies  the  animosities  of  foes.  But 
betels  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  the  instrument  of 
deadly  mischief  in  some  hands.  There  are  several  in- 
stances recorded  in  high  life  of  past  ages  of  turning  the 
good  sentiment  underlying  the  acceptance  of  betels  into 
a  means  of  making  short  work  of  people  who  were  con- 
sidered as  obnoxious  or  dangerous.  Here  is  an  historical 
fact,  narrated  by  Bemier,  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Mogul  Court  in  its  decadence.  Begum 
Sahib,  Emperor  Shah  Jehan's  elder  daughter,  very  hand- 
some and  intelligent,  and  passionately  beloved  by  her 
father,  formed  an  attachment  for  her  steward,  Nazin 
Khan,  a  Persian,  a  handsome  and  well-cultivated  young 
man,  and  the  favorite  of  the  whole  Court  3hah  Jehas, 
who  scornfully  rejected  the  proposal  of  their  marriage, 
suggested  by  a  respectable  nobleman  of  his  Court,  had 
already  entertained  some  suspicion  of  an  improper  inter- 
course between  the  favored  nobleman  and  the  princess. 
He  did  not  long  deliberate  on  the  course  he  shatild 
pursue.    As  a  mark  of  distinguished  favor,  the  emperor 
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presented  the  betel,  before  the  whole  Conrt,  to  the  nn-  I 
auspectuig  youth,  who  immediatelj  masticated  it ;  never 
for  Eh  moment  imagining  that  he  had  receiyed  poison 
from  the  hand  of  the  amilmg  monarch.  Indulging  in 
dreams  of  fiitnre  bliss,  he  withdrew  from  the  palace  and 
ascended  liia  palantiuiu,  hut  such  waa  the  activity  of  the 
poison  that  he  died  before  he  reached  home. 

The  accoptaaee  of  the  betel  is  a  pledge  of  friendship 
and  honor  among  the  Hindoos.  The  Rrfjiioot  swears 
eternal  lidelifey  by  taking  beteL  A  contract  is  formed 
or  a  aerious  engagement  is  entered  into  by  a  mere  ex- 
change of  betels,  A  Jiigh-born  Hindoo  will  gladly  sacri- 
fice his  life  rather  than  turn  false  to  his  betel.  Many 
thrilling  stories  are  narrated  about  taking  the  heera,  or 
betel,  among  the  Bi£j]>oots  in  their  life- struggles  against 
their  relentless  Pttthstn  foes.  Before  the  twenty -two 
thonsand  heroic  horsemen  of  Pertifp  Hingh  of  Odeypoor 
rushed  to  perish  by  the  side  of  their  noble  and  chival- 
rous chief  in  the  gorge  of  Hnldigh^t — the  Thermopylae 
of  India — to  eave  their  native  hills  and  dales  against  an 
innnmerable  host  of  barbaro'^s  foes  led  by  one  of  their 
own  tribe,  M^n  Singh,  and  Selim,  the  heir  of  Akbar, 
each  one  of  the  devoted  baud  took  a  betel  offered  by 
their  cldvalronB  chief  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity,  and  of 
the  deyoUon  of  their  liYOS  in  the  oanae  of  their  coontry. 


A  PIRATE  OF  THE  AIR. 

By  W,  Van  Fleet,  M.D. 

During  &  ten-mile  drive  on  a  breezy  day 
in  Angnst  or  September  through  the  wooded 
portions  of  Pennsylvania,  an  attentive  ob- 
server can  scarcely  fail  to  notice  one  or  more 
companies  of  sparrow-hawks  (Tintincuim 
sijarveritis)  holding  high  and  noisy  eamivfll 
about  some  lightning  -  blasted  tree  in  the 
open  forest  or  hilly  pastures.  At  once  the 
smallest  and  handgomest  of  onr  dinmal  birds 
of  prey,  the  sparrow  -  hawk  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  interesting,  and  avoiding 
the  thick  woods,  courting  rather  than  shun- 
ning the  society  of  man,  it  becomes  one  of 
the  most  familiar  and  easily  observed  of  our 
native  hawks. 

Although  the  proper  study  of  man  is  man, 
yet  it  n^*iy  not  be  an  unworthy  prospect  to 
turn  our  attention  to  the  varjing  phases  that 
make  up  the  existence  of  a  y ear —^ that  great 
cycle  in  the  brief  life  of  a  bird.  Our  little 
winged  corsair  is  among  the  earliest  arrivaJs 
of  the  Spring  migrations,  contemporary  with 
the  blue-bird  and  the  song-sparrow.  At  most 
times  fill  of  a  restless  grace  and  activity,  the 
sparrow  -  hawk  seems  subdued  on  his  fint 
appearance*  His  rattling  cry,  so  continuous 
during  the  Fall,  is  then  seldom  heard  ;  and 
as  we  see  him  some  frosty  morning  in  March, 
when  the  keen  air  cuts  like  a  knife  and  the 
light  snow  crackles  under  foot,  sitting  on  the 
topmost  branch  of  some  isolated  tree,  with 
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feathers  flaffed*  and  head  snnk  down,  we  might  fancy 
him  thinking  regretfolly  of  the  balmy  airs  and  plentifol 
food  of  the  sonthem  dime  he  has  so  lately  left,  and 
despairingly  con- 
ning his  chances 
of  making  a  liv- 
ing in  this  frigid 
place;  bnt  not 
so.  If,  with  can- 
tions  approach,  or 
by  means  of  a 
good  oi>era-gla6s, 
-we  bring  him 
^thin  nearer 
view,  we  see  his 
restless  head  con- 
stantly  on  the 
move,  his  tail 
jerking  like  a 
sandpiper's,  and 
anon  he  darts  like 
an  arrow  through 
a  n  e  i  g  h  b  oring 
thicket,  to  re- 
appear a  moment 
later  with  some 
luckless  8  n  o  w  - 
bird,  followed  by 
the  dismayed  cries 
of  its  mates.  It  is 
only  at  this  sea- 
son, and  late  in^ 
the  Fall,  that  the* 
sparrow  -  hawk .  is 
very  destmctiye 
to  birds  ;  at  other 
times  it  is  con- 
tent with  grass- 
hoppers and  other 
large  insects,  re- 
sembling in  this 
respect  its  Euro- 
pean congener, 
the  kestrel 


SPABBOW-HAWK  STBIXINa  AH  BVQLIBH  BPABXOW. 


In  early  Spring  the  rambler  through  woods  and  fields 
often  finds  scattered  bunches  of  feathers,  marking  the 
place  where  a  plump  red-breasted  robin,  or  sweet-voiced 

song-sparrow,  has 
met  his  death  in 
the  grasp  of  this 
little  freebooter. 
But  the  parental 
instinct  is  strong 
within  him,  and 
he  soon  selects  a 
mate — if,  indeed, 
he  has  not  brought 
one  with  him  from 
the  South.  The 
new  spouse  is  not 
his  equal  in  ap- 
pearance. She  is 
larger,  more 
plainly  colored, 
with  a  certain 
high-  shouldered 
look  that  reminds 
one  of  a  plain, 
robust  country- 
woman joined  to 
a  spruce  city 
clerk.  But  mon- 
sieur is  a  good 
husband,  as  bird 
husbands  go. 
Many  are  the 
little  attentions 
paid  his  inam- 
prata  during  the 
courtship  and 
subsequently. 

In  early  May 
the  sparrow- 
hawks  select  the 
site  of  their  future 
nest,  usually  in  a 
hollow  tree,  but 
often  in  a  deserted 
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woodpecker's  hole,  or  even  in  an  old  crow's  nest. 
Madame  does  most  of  the  work  of  fitting  np  the  nest, 
Which  consists  of  a  bed  of  small  sticks  and  twigs,  covered 
with  a  few  bonches  of  fibrous  roots  and  moss.  The 
eggs  are  generally  fonr  in  number,  larger  than  a  pigeon's, 
nearly  spherical  in  shape,  and  vary  in  color  from  a 
yellowish  buff  to  a  pale  reddish  white,  with  spots  and 
confluent  blotches  of  reddish  brown  and  chocolate. 
Their  shells  are  thick,  and  quite  rough  to  the  touch. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  young  appear,  helpless,  flufi^ 
little  balls,  with  closed  eyes  and  elongated  beaks, 
covered  with  a  soft,  white  down,  with  faintest  possible 
tinge  of  pink,  and  looking  delicately  clean  and  pure. 

Monsieur  assists  at  times  in  the  incubation,  and  cheer- 
fully takes  madame's  place  when,  as  she  rardy  does,  she 
issues  from  her  hole  to  stretch  her  cramped  wings  by  a 
rapid  flight  far  over  hill  and  meadow,  and  also  does  the 
handsome  by  bringing  her  innumerable  tidbits  of  food 
during  her  long  hours  of  confinement.  Both  observe 
considerable  caution  in  returning  to  the  nest  from  their 
foraging  excursions,  generally  descending  ^from  a  great 
height,  or  approaching  furtively  by  numerous  short 
flights  from  tree  to  tree.  Their  characteristic  cry  is 
seldom  heard  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nest, 
though  at  this  season  they  are  particularly  noisy  when 
at  a  distance  from  it. 

The  young  grow  rapidly,  and  soon  lose  their  inviting 
Appearance,  and  become  great,  ragged,  voracious  squabs, 
requiring  the  unremitting  exertions  of  both  parents  to 
supply  them  with  food.  The  female,  owing  to  her 
greater  size  and  strength,  provides  the  major  share, 
though  the  male  works  with  right  good  wilL  Innumer- 
able are  the  grasshoppers,  beetles,  mice,  small  animals, 
birds,  and  even  reptiles,  the  busy  parents  capture  for 
their  hungry  young,  often  carrying  the  food  to  the  nest 
in  their  talons,  but  generally  hastily  swallowing  it  in  the 
field,  to  be  ejected  on  the  return,  after  the  manner  of 
most  carnivorous  birds.  By  the  last  of  June  the  young 
are  nearly  fledged,  and  have  outgrown  their  holne  and 
clamber  and  flutter  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  tree  ; 
they  are  very  noisy,  and  keep  up  a  continual  clamor  for 
food,  which  the  parents  use  every  exertion  to  supply. 

During  their  first  awkward  attempts  at  flight  they 
frequently  fall  to  the  ground,  and  being  unable  to  rise 
irom  it,  are  ^ily  caught.  Though  showing  the  colors 
and  marking  of  the  adult,  they  have  a  ragged  down  still 
clinging  to  the  tips  of  the  feathers,  pale  gray  eyes, 
clumsy  legs,  and  the  general  loose-jointed  appearance 
common  to  callow  young,  very  different  from  the  trim 
elegance  which  accompanies  mlituriiy.  As  the  young 
hawks  gain  strength  and  experience  they  follow  their 
parents  in  their  quest  for  game,  and  soon  begin  to  hunt 
for  themselves.  The  elder  birds,  relieved  from  the  care 
of  maintaining  their  young,  soon  begin  the  annual  molt, 
which  is  accomplished  slowly  and  with  great  regular- 
ity, the  wing  and  tail  feathers  being  shed  in  pairs  in 
«uch  a  manner  that  it  does  mot  interiere  appreciably 
with  their  flight.   ^ 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  molt  is  completed,  and 
the  hawks,  old  and  young,  are  in  tiie  heyday  of  their 
existence.  The  meadows  are  shorn  of  their  verdure  by 
the  hand  of  the  haymaker  and  harvester,  or  gnawed  by 
the  eager  grazing  of  cattle.  The  insect  and  animal  life 
hidden  by  the  lush  growth  of  early  Summer  is  bared  to 
the  searching  eyes  of  our  little  fdcons  and  their  com- 
panion rapU}re$,  They  live  right  royally  on  various  kinds 
of  grasshoppers  and  locusts,  varying  their  diet  by  birds 
and  mice  only  when  these  can  be  casually  secured  with 
littHc  trouble.     It  is  true  the  young  hawks  will  often 


dash  after  a  passing  sparrow  and  follow  his  zigzag  flight 
with  great  energy  for  a  short  distance,  but  it  seems  to  be 
done  out' of  pure  bravado  and  is  generally  unsuccessful. 
Old  and  young  keep  together,  affording  a  notable  con- 
trast to  other  birds  of  prey,  and  selecting  a  dead  tree  in 
some  open  place,  preferably  a  dose-cropped  pasture, 
make  it  their  daily  rendezvous,  returning  to  it  and  their 
other  hunting-grounds  with  the  greatest  regularity  at 
some  particular  hour  of  the  day. 

Their  daily  life  at  this  period  is  soon  told.  As  the 
rising  sun  gilds  the  higher  branches  of  the  trees,  they 
emerge  from  the  thick  covert  in  which  they  have  spent 
the  night,  and  fly  about  the  fields  and  pastures,  keeping 
generally  within  sight  of  each  other,  minutely  watching 
the  ground  beneath,  and  instantly  pouncing  upon  any 
unsuspecting  grasshopper  they  may  chance  to  see.  They 
often  yiAi  farmhouses  and  poultry-yards,  perching  on  a 
fence  or  stake  near  by,  inspecting  ^ings  in  general,  but 
do  little  harm  except  to  make  a  commotion  among  the 
fowls.  When  foraging  in  the  field,  they  pereh  on  fences, 
stumps  and  small  trees,  and  keep  up  their  characteristic 
jerking  of  the  tail  The  flight  when  feeding  is  rather 
low,  and  as  they  alight  they  sail  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
and  strike  upward  with  startling  suddenness,  their  wings 
fidrly  disappearing  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 

Wlien  poised  in  the  air,  watching  some  object  be- 
neath, they  beat  their  wings  rapidly,  and  the  final 
plunge  is  made  with  great  quickness  and  ease.  They 
often  pursue  and  catch  cicades,  and  large  flying  insects 
in  the  air,  grasping  them  in  their  claws  and  transfer- 
ring them  to  the  beak  without  checking  f«r  a  moment 
their  speed. 

About  ten  o'clock,  having  satisfied  their  appetites, 
they  repair  t6  their  adopted  tree,  and  there,  sitting^  at 
their  ease,  view  with  a  not  unfriendly  eye  tiie  passing 
flocks  of  birds ;  occasionally  indulging  in  a  dash  at  some 
crow,  or  larger  hawk,  which  may  chance  to  come  near, 
badgering  and  forcing  him  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  The 
sparrow-hawk  himself,  in  common  with  all  other  birds  of 
prey,  even  the  great  eagles,  is  forced  to  keep  to  a  resjieet- 
ful  distance  from  the  fierce  little  king-bird,  TyrrcmMS 
carolinensis.  When  that  small  but  pugnacious  tyrant 
attacks,  the  sparrow-hawk  illustrates  to  perfection  the 
adage  ''discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor, ^ by  incon- 
tinently leaving. 

In  Uie  Fall,  when  our  sparrow-hawks  take  to  the 
thickets,  to  feed  on  migrating  birds,  they  are  much  an- 
noyed by  the  ubiquitous  blue-jays,  those  mischisvous 
mimics  taking  the  greatest  ddight  in  mobbing  and 
imitating  the  hawk's  cry  in  every  imaginable  key,  but 
the  sport  is  not  always  on  one  side.  If  the  hawk  oan 
catch  one  of  his  tormentors  off  guard  for  an  instant,  the 
jay  pays  with  his  life  for  his  temerity,  while  his  oom- 
panion  jokers  fly  shrieking  away. 

But  to  return  to  our  happy  family,  which  we  left 
sociably  digesting  their  easily  earned  breakfast.  Be  the 
day  never  so  hot  they  will  not  seek  shade,  but  sit  pant- 
ing, with  open  beaks  and  drooping  wings,  until  the  sun 
declines  and  the  calls  of  hunger  warn  them  to  look 
for  the  evening  meal.  But  if  the  day  should  prove 
windy,  they  are  all  animation,  and  play  about  each  other, 
rising  and  falling  on  the  breeze  with  the  utmost  grace. 
Their  flight  at  suck  times  is  very  inspiring.  At  times 
they  soar  until  almost  lost  to  sight ;  then  descend  with 
considerable  velocity,  emitting  their  sharp  cries,  which 
sound  very  much  like  the  syllaUes  '' killiok-kill-lick " 
rapidly  repeated  many  Wcaes,  w^th  an  acoelsrando  move- 
ment. 

While  soiM^g,  they  lack  the  willowy  grace  of  the  gviD§, 
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the  grand  sweep  of  the  large  birds  of  prey  or  tke  bnoj- 
anoj.of  the  swallows,  but  have  a  poise  and  quick  control 
(A  Uiemselves  that  is  beantif ol  to  witness.  In  the  after- 
oo«n  thej  sallj  forth  again  in  search  of  food,  generallj 
choosing  a  honting-gronnd  different  from  that  of  the 
moraing,  and  continning  the  quest  until  appvoaohing 
darkness  warns  them  to  seek  shelter  in  some  thick-leafed 
pine  or  hemlock,  not  far  from  their  former  nesting- 
ground. 

Although  thej  have  but  few  natural  enemies,  as 
Antnmn  adyances  their  numbers  become  thinned,  for 
no  gunner  ever  willingly  loses  a  chance  to  shoot  a 
"linllet-hawk,*'  as  all  the  smaller  accipUrinae  are  called. 
Older  the  idea  that  thej  are  Terr  destructive  to  joung 
gase.  Thus  the  family  parties  become  decimated  and 
Bettiered. 

Afto  the  first  frosty  ni^rhts,  when  the  easily  captured 
gTMshoppera  become  scarce,  the  young  sparrow-hawks 
hftTO  te  work  harder  for  their  living,  and  may  be  seen 
heaiing  the  thickets  and  fields  for  larger  prey.  Great 
DBmbers  of  the  grass-finch  (Pooecetes  gramineus)  fall 
TiciuBS  to  them  now ;  but  as  it  is  an  exceedingly  com- 
mon bird,  and  nearly  destitute  of  song,  we  do  not  miss 
ftkoB  mnoh.  The  hawks,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  be- 
coMO  very  daring,  and  during  their  impetuous  pursuit  of 
feathered  prey  have  offcen  dashed  through  the  windows 
of  residenceB,  into  greenhouses,  and  in  one  instance  even 
into  a  railway-car  in  motion.  A  fine  specimen  was 
brought  to  me  a  few  months .  ago  that  had  crashed 
through  the  window  of  a  furniture  factory  while  the 
works  were  in  motion.  He  had  made  a  stoop  at  an 
Eaglish  sparrow,  which  eluded  him  by  slipping  through 
a  dightly  broken  pane,  while  his  more  bulky  pursuer 
was  brotight  down  by  the  shock.  The  hawk,  though 
not  at  first  appearing  much  injured,  soon  died.  It  is 
oaly  when  hungry,  however,  the  sparrow-hawk  is  so  bold. 

At  most  times  a  wary  bird,  and  quite  diffident  as  to 
the  near  approach  of  the  human  biped,  in  Autumn  the 
hawks  often  slyly  accompany  the  sportsman,  and  aston- 
ish him  by  a  sudden  onsla^lght  on  some  of  the  finches 
and  sparrows  started  by  dog  or  man.  At  such  times  it 
refuires  no  little  quickness  and  skill  to  bring  the  marau- 
der down,  its  flight  being  so  swift  and  its  sudden  turns 
BO  frequent 

The  oloee  family  ties — ^the  charming  and  unique  feat- 
Tue  of  the  halcyon  days  of  Summer— being  now  broken, 
the  sparrow-hawks  follow  singly  the  great  wave  of  bird 
migration  southward,  although  many,  in  the  latitude  of 
Pennsylvania,  linger  through  quite  severe  weather,  and 
dnring  mild  Winters  the  bird  is  far  from  uncommon.  A 
curious  modification  of  their  habits  is  caused  by  the 
abundance  of  the  imported  English  sparrows  in  our  large 
cities.  While  in  Philadelphia  a  lew  years  ago  I  lodged 
at  Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  opposite  the  Friends' 
burial-groiihd.  A  paedr  of  sparrow-hawks  visited  almost 
daily  the  three  or  four  elm  trees  that  adorn  that  rather 
gloomy  inolosure  ;  they  appeared  with  almost  dock-like 
regularity  about  one  p.m.,  high  in  the  air  above  the  Bace 
Street  houses,  and  descended  to  their  perches  with  %, 
msh,  remaining  an  hour  or  two.  They  seldom  failed  to 
take  toll  from  the  pleiftiful  and  quarrelsome  sparrows. 
At  times  they  visited  the  dome  of  the  Catholic  Cathedral 
for  the  purpose.  This  was  kept  up  from  the  middle  of 
Deoembor  until  the  last  of  January,  aftei;  which  I  sup- 
pose the  pair  left  for  more  northern  quarters.  Several 
spedee  of  the  smaller  owls  are  becoming  common  about 
large  towns  since  the  introduction  of  the  English  spar- 
rows. In  the  South  the  sparrow-hawks  again  become  in- 
aeetlToroiuiy  and  remain  so  until  the  returning  Spring 


brings  them  back  to  their  former  haunts,  which  they 
apparently  return  to  year  after  year. 

The  sparrow-hawk  is  easily  tamed  when  taken  young, 
and  makes  a  beautiful  and  interesting  pet  if  allowed  his 
liberty.  When  caged  they  lose  all  activity  except  for 
eating.  Audubon,  in  his  *'  Birds  of  North  America,"  has 
a  delightful  account  of  the  pranks  of  one  which  lived 
with  him  many  months,  enjoying  the  liberty  of  his  yard 
and  affording  much  entertainment.  Eight  years  ago  the 
writer  placed  a  complement  of  four  eggs  of  this  bird  in 
the  nest  of  a  domestic  pigeon,  which  in  due  time 
hatched  out  her  incongruous  brood.  One  fell  a  victim 
to  ''  science  "  in  the  form  of  a  dissection.  The  others — 
two  males  and  a  female— were  **  raised  by  hand,''  being 
fed  on  finely  chopped  meat  at  first,  and  then  grasshop- 
pers. As  they  grew  they  were  given  full  liberty,  and 
became  exceedingly  tame,  familiarly  entering  the  house 
at  any  time.  They  were  very  voracious,  accompanying 
the  hay -wagons  to  the  field  and  devouring  incrediHe 
numbers  of  grasshoppers  as  they  were  exposed  under  the 
newly  turned  hay.  Although  muclv  of  the  time  keeping 
the  nesting  robins  and  catbirds  in  an  uproar  by  their 
feints  and  mimic  attacks,  they  were  never  known  to  in- 
jure anything  but  bugs  and  such  '*  vermin. "  They  were 
at  times  rather  boisterous  in  their  play,  and  on  breezy 
days  would  ascend  to  an  astonishing  height  and  sail 
about,  executing  many  manoeuvres,  but  on  holding  up  a 
grasshopper,  accompanied  by  a  loud  whistle,  a  headlong 
race  would  ensue  for  possession  of  the  dainty. 

As  the  season  advanced  they  were  somewhat  neglected, 
and  made  long  excursions  in  the  surrounding  country  in 
search  of  food.  They  returned  at  intervals,  but  finally 
disappeared  one  by  one,  victims,  probably,  to  gunners 
whom  their  unsuspecting  ways  did  not  lead  them  to 
fear. 

The  American  sparrow-hawk,  the  subject  of  the  fore- 
going sketch,  occurs  abundantly  throughout  temperate 
North  America,  and  also  Central  America,  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Pai^ama.  In  South  America  and  the  Antilles,  it 
is  replaced  by  the  Isabellin  and  Cinnamon  Falcons, 
birds  which  have  seemed  to  me  in  their  native  haunts 
to  be  much  more  sluggish  in  temperament.  In  Europe, 
it  very  closely  resembles  the  kestrel,  though  the  merlin 
and  hobby  are  nearly  allied  species.  It  is  a  great  pity 
our  familiar  birds  have  not  such  euphonious  names,  in- 
stead of  the  poverty-stricken  appellations  by  which  they 
are  designated. 

The  adult  male  sparrow-hawk  is  about  eleven  inches 
in  length,  and  has  a  spread  of  eighteen  inches.  The  top 
of  the  head,  with  the  exception  of  a  pateh  the  size  of  a 
quarter  dollar,  and  the  upper  surfoce  of  the  wings,  are  ef  a 
rich  slaty  blue.  The  wings  are  marked  with  many  spots 
of  black,  and  the  primai^ies,  or  long  quill  feathers  of  the 
wing,  are  blaok,  with  white  markings  on  their  inner  webs. 
The  spot  on  the  head,  the  back  and  tail,  are  a  beautiful, 
bright  cinnamon  color,  with  black  markings.  The  outer 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  barred  with  black  and  white.  At 
the  end  of  the  tail  is  a  broad  black  band,  terminated  by 
a  narrow  white  tip.  The  under  surfoce  is  light  rufous, 
with  spots  and  dashes  of  black.  The  legs  and  cere,  or 
waxy  skin  about  the  nostrils,  are  bright  ontoge  yellow. 
The  tip  is  black,  shading  into  slaty  blue.  The  eyes  are 
brilliant  hazel,  and  the  claws  are  black. 

The  female  is  larger,  and  with  a  proportionately  smaller 
head.  Her  entire  upper  surface  is  cinnamon-red,  barred 
very  regularly  with  black,  except  the  wing-tips,  which 
4re  black,  as  in  the  male,  barred  with  rufous  instead  of 
white.  The  patch  on  the  head  is  less  defined  than  in  the 
male.    The  under  surface  is  quite  similar  to  the  male. 
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but  more  streaked  and  motiled.  The  bill,  legs  and  eyes 
are  the  same  as  the  male's.  The  fledged  young  oome  at 
once  to  the  colors  of  the  adnlt,  which  is  rarely  the  case 
with  birds  of  prey. 

The  days  of  falconry  hare  long  passed,  bnt  the  hawk 
is  still  with  birds  as  the  leopard  among  beasts.  Who 
can  have  other  than  sentiments  of  admiration  for  the 
strength,  courage  and  prowess  of  these  pirates  of  the 
air,  feasters  on  flesh  though  they  may  be  ?  To  the  senti- 
mentalist, who  talks  of  the  innocence  of  the  lesser  birds 
that  contribute 
to  their  susten- 
ance, I  would  say 
that  the  song- 
birds themselyes 
are  constantly 
engaged  in  the 
destruction  of 
the  myriad  forms 
of  insect  life,  and 
that  life  for  life  is 
but  poetic  justice 
and  a  uniyersal 
rule  with  all  ani- 
mated nature. 


An  eminent 
French  art  -  col- 
lector  once 
bought  in  Paris 
a  landscape  by  a 
noted  "  impres- 
sionist," which 
he  showed,  with 
much  pride  in 
hb  purchase,  to 
an  artist  friend. 
"But  I  think," 
quoth  he,  ''that 
the  picture  lacks 
animation  —  it 
wants  person- 
ages. Now,  if 
you  would  paint 
for  me  a  man  or 
woman  on  that 
road  that  runs 
through  the 
middle  of  the 
landscape,  it 
would  greatly 
improTe  the  pic- 
ture." 

"That  is  easily 
done,'*  said  the 
artist.  He  carried 

off  the  painting,  and  sent  it  back  in  a  week  or  two  with 
an  old  peasant  woman  going  to  market  with  her  basket  Lthe  best  they  possess,  and  each,  most  partjculazlj,  cranes 


and  her  red  umbrella  introduced  on  the  road  in  ques- 
tion, to  the  f^reat  satisfaction  of  the  picture's  proprie- 
tor. Meeting  shortly  after  with  the  "impressionist" 
who  had  painted  it,  the  artist  remarked:  "I  had  the 
audacity  to  alter  a  landscape  of  yours  belonging  to  M. 
X.  the  other  day.  I  painted  an  old  peasant  woman 
walking  down  the  road." 

"  Down  the  road  ?  I  remember  no  work  of  mine  with 
a  road  in  it  I  should  like  to  see  the  picture  and  judge 
of  the  effect  of  your  alteration."    So  the  artist  carried 


him  off  to  M.  X.'s,  and  they  speedily  stood  before  the 
landscape.  The  "  impressionist "  turned  perfectly  g^reen 
with  wrath  and  horror.  "  Miserable  man  !"  he  shouted  ; 
"what  have  you  done  ?  That  is  not  a  road  that  runs 
through  the  centre  of  my  work ;  it  is  a  river !" 

/ 
A  Mabket  fob  Wives. — A  remarkable*  custom  exists 
among  the  Boumanians  living  in  the  westerly  Carpa- 
thians.    Every  year,  at  the  feast  of  the  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  a  market  is  held  on  the  crest  of  the-Gkuna, 

from  6,000  to 
6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  here  all 
the  marriageable 
girls  of  the  en- 
tire district  as- 
semble with  their 
parents  in  order 
to  be  viewed 
and  claimed. 
Mothers,  •  aunts, 
grandmothers, 
and  various  other 
female  friends 
contribute  to  the 
dowry,  and,  this 
completed^  it  is 
carried  to  the 
nutfket  on  the 
Ghana,  in  neatly 
made  tronks,  de- 
co  rated  with 
flowers,  and  car- 
ried by  the  fami- 
ly's best  horses. 
Cattle,  bees*  and 
other  hcraaehold 
requisites  are  also 
added  to  the 
dowry.  €te  the 
Gaina  every 
fiunily  which  hU 
a  marriageable 
daughter  oeeu- 
pies  a  dSstinct 
tent,  in  which 
the  dowi7  is  ex- 
hibited* and  in 
which  iHm  fande- 
viewers  eve  ex- 
pected. '  The 
baoheloOy  too, 
are  aooonpenied 
bypaienls  or  re- 
latives, in  whose 
company  Ihej  in- 
The  young  men  bring 
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speot  the  girls  who  are  eligible. 


with  a  girdle  of  gold  or  silver.  After  the  brides 
chosen,  the  public  betrothal  takes  pkoe,  being  oondueted 
by  a  hermit  who  lives  in  this  lonely  spot  The  mark  of 
betrothal  is  not  a  ring,  but  a  beautiful  embroidered 
handkerchief..  The  betrothal  is  in  many  cases  jure- 
arranged ;  but  the  ceremony  must  be  gone  through  with 
all  the  same.  If  a  girl  goes  to  the  market,  knowing  be- 
forehand that  an  admirer  will  be  there  to  daim  her,  so 
much  the  better  for  her.  Still  she  must  take  her  dowry, 
occupy  her  tent  and  place  herself  on  view,  like  the  rest 
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By  Katharine  Jordok, 


About  four  years  ago  all  Paris  was  cnrions  to  know  the 
stoiy  presamed  to  be  attached  to  a  painting  by  one  of 
ihe  leading  artists.     It  attracted  crowds  to  the  Salon, 


and  caused  a  great  amonnt  of  speculation  among  the 

people  who  gazed  and  admired.     The  reasons  for  the 

comment    it   excited   were   these :    It    was    singnlarly 

beautiful,    representing    the    life-size 

bead  and  shoulders  of  a  young  girl. 
The  shoulders  were  bare^  the  neck 
turned  bq  that  a  little  more  of  the 
face  than  the  profUe  was  eeen,  and  the 
face  was  charmingt  the  expresaion  so 
arch  and  fearla&af  and  there  lurked  a 
germ  of  coquetry  in  the  large,  gray 
eyes.  The  whole  was  Been  through  a 
haze  as  delicate  au  that  which  some* 
times  Yoila  the  moon.  Its  odd  name, 
'^Ae  Inspiration,"  told  nothing,  and  it 
was  not  for  sale.  It  was  worth  a  for* 
tune,  surely,  but  it  waa  not  lor  sale. 


•»  ^o. 
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**Ah,"  said  the  quick-witted  Parisians,  **  Lliere  is  a 
story  here.**   There  was,  and  this  is  it : 

Early  one  October  morning,  eighteen  years  ago,  an  ex- 
cited group  stood  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  long  halls  in  a 
building  in  the  Qiiartier  St  Jacques.  The  house  was  one 
well-known  among  the  artists  in  Paris,  and  tenanted 
mostly  by  the  poorest  members  of  th^t  idealistic  brother- 
liood.  The  group  comprised  a  gendarme,  an  old  woman 
holding  a  broom  in  her  hand  (evidently  the  concierge), 
and  a  brawny,  dark-skinned  artist  in  morning  niglig^, 
whose  tliick,  untidy  hair  might  be  compared  to  a  collec- 
tion of  his  own  brushes.  The  gendarme  knocked  loudly 
on  tbd  panels  of  the  door  before  which  they  stood,  and 
waited  for  a  reply.  None  came,  and  an  awed  silence  fell 
upon  the  group.     At  last  the  concierge  spoke. 

'*  Ko  use  ;  I  tell  you  it  is  no  use.  I  have  knocked  with 
my  broom,  and  called  'Monsieur  Berard*  for  the  last 
hour,  but  not  a  sound  comes  from  the  room,  yet  I  know 
he  is  within,  for  he  never  gees  out  without  leaving  his 
key  with  me." 

*'What  do  you  think?**  asked  the  gendarme,  gruffly. 
"  Had  I  better  force  the  door  ?  It  seems  too  soon.  The 
young  man  may  have  taken  a  few  drops  of  chloral,  and 
sleeps  too  heavily  to  hear  us." 

"  Or  a  dose  of  laudanum  by  mistake,"  said  the  frowsy- 
headed  artist,  dryly,  with  an  elevation  of  the  brows 
which  spoke  volumes. 

*'  Something  is  wrong,"  the  concierge  persisted,  and  she 
shook  her  head  with  the  dreary  prophecy  of  an  old 
woman.  **  Burst  open  the  door,  gendarme.  I  will  be  re- 
sponsible.    Eh  bien,  burst  open  the  door." 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

In  another  instant,  under  the  pi*«ssure  of  his  powerful 
shoulder,  the  frail  door  yielded,  and,  torn  from  its  fasten- 
ings, was  thrown  "backward  with  violence,  revealing  the 
room.     A  small  room  it  was,  and  wretchedly  poor. 

The  calico  curtain  at  the  window  was  twisted  and 
thrown  over  a  chair,  so  that  the  dancing  sunlight  poured 
in  without  hinderance  on  a  scene  so  awful  that  the  be- 
holders stood  in  breathless  silence,  scarce  venturing  be- 
yond the  threshold.  The  place  held  all  the  disordered 
odds  and  ends  distinguishing  an  artist's  stadio.  Besides 
these,  there  was  a  brazier  with  oindem  gray  and  dead,  on 
which  a  melancholy  coffee-pot  with  a  broken  spout  re- 
posed sideways.  The  chill  of  poverty  was  on  everything, 
and  its  aocompanimenta  of  pain  and  despair  were  there 
in  a  terrible  form  ;  for,  stretched  at  his  full  length  upon 
tha  floor  was  a  young  man»  the  imprint  of  tragedy  upon 
his  pinched  lips  and  clinched  hands.  Not  £ar  from  him 
lay  a  painting  in  a  frame  evidently  new,  with  the  paint 
scarcely  dry  upon  it,  but  with  a  large,  unsightly  hole  in 
the  centre,  the  canvas  hanging  in  shreds  around  it. 

*'He  ic  dead  !"  cried  the  concierge,  with  a  hysterical 
gasp.  **  Ah,  nion  Dieu  I  and  but  last  night  he  was  talking 
to  me,  telling  me,  as  he  laughed,  that  some  day  I  would 
be  glad  to  say  I  had  once  kept  his  key— some  day,  when 
he  was  a  great  painter.  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  poor  fellow  I 
and  now  he  is  dead  !" 

'*  He  is  not  dead,"  said  the  gendarme,  as  he  unbut- 
toned "ij  bosom  of  the  young  man's  shirt  ** Somebody 
run  for  a  doctor." 

"Yes,  somebody  viu  for  a  doctor,"  cried  the  big 
artist,  helplessly/  his  body  trembling  and  his  &tce 
twitching. 

"  Tieai .'"  retorted  the  concierge,  giving  him  a  scorn- 
ful glance,  **I  will  go  myself." 

Whca  the  artist  could  control  his  nerves  sufficiently 
he  helped  the  gendarme  lift  the  limp  body,  and  they 
bore  him  across  to  the  cot  and  laid  him  down. 


In  about  ten  minutes  the  doctor  appeared,  and  it  was 
a  moment  of  suspense  to  the  persons  standing  by  while 
he  examined  the  body. 

"  He  is  not  dead.  His  body  is  famished,  and  he  has 
been  unconscious  for  hours.  Get  me  some  brandy  aad 
be  quick  about  it  It  is  a  chance  whether  he  comes  out 
of  this  syncope." 

It  was  fully  another  hour  before  the  patient  showed 
any  signs  of  life.  Then  his  eyelids  flickered  a  little  ;  be 
tried  to  cross  his  feet,  sighed,  and  opened  his  wild,  dark 
eyes  for  a  second.  His  glance  passed  beyond  the  £aceft 
around  him  in  a  vague,  unseeing  way,  and  then  reate<l 
on  the  ruined  painting  still  lying  on  the  floor.  Ah, 
that  was  reality  1  With  a  weak,  shuddering  scream  be 
relapsed  into  insensibility. 

Wdeks  of  burning  fever  and  wild  ravings  followed— 
weeks  during  which  he  journeyed  in  fancy  over  ysst 
deserts  of  burning  sand,  where  no  drop  of  water  eeuld 
be  found,  where  no  rain  fell,  where  the  air  was  breath- 
less, the  sun  scorching  the  earth  and  seeing  to  burn  it 
up. 

A  collection  was  takmi  up  for  his  benefit  among  the 
forty  poor  occupants  of  the  house,  for  he  did  not  possess 
a  sou.  They  took  turns,  also,  in  watching  beside  the 
bed  and  administering  the  insipid  nourishment  in  the 
portions  prescibed. 

It  was  November  before  Kaoul  Berard  regained  any 
strength.  His  recovery  was  very  slow ;  but  at  length  he 
was  able  to  sit  up  in  his  chair  and  watch  the  dull  Ay, 
which  the  limp  calico  curtain  relieved  of  none  of ,  its 
sombreness.  It  was  weary  work,  this  gradual  -winning 
back  of  health,  sitting  silent  through  the  long,  dragging 
hours  and  listening  with  the  passive  gaze  and  lack  oi 
concentration  distinguishing  very  young  children  to  the 
many  footsteps  which  passed  his  door.  Out  of  the  con- 
fusing mist  which  had  so  long  dulled  and  clouded  his 
brain  he  was  able  to  gather  up  vaguely  and  set  together 
the  pieces  which  had  formed  the  puzzle  of  his  life. 
There  was  himself,  pdor,  ambitious,  stmgi^ing  against 
disi^pointment  after  disappointment  to  win  the  smocess 
which  was  so  ooy  of  coming,  though  he  invited  het  is 
the  most  delicate  touches  of  his  brush,  the  finest  imi^^ery 
of  his  brain. 

Then^  there  was  Babette,  whom  he  loved  with  all  the 
romantic  ardor  of  his  artist  nature,  whose  piquant,  loively 
lace  under  the  grisette^a  cap  was  ever  before  him  m  m 
incentive  to  work  the  harder  for  independoice.  Babette 
who  loved  him,  but  who  told  him  in  plain  words  that 
she  preferred  to  starve  alone.  And  then  there  was  the 
painting— ah,  to  forget  it  all  if  he  could,  even  in  death— 
his  painting,  which  could  not  have  been  dearer  had  hk 
heart  blood  wet  the  brushes.  Tet  when  it  was  finished^ 
and  he  had  climbed  to  a  high  shelf  for  pi^>er  to  wrap  il 
in,  one  fake  step  had  ruined  his  hopes.  He  could 
scarcely  tell  how,  but  weak  from  hunger  he  had  sud- 
denly fallen,  his  foot  straight  through  the  canvas  which 
meant  life  to  him  !  One  moment  only  did  he  gaae  at  it, 
shivering  to  the  mairow,  then  pushed  it  savagely  from 
him,  and  falling,  remembered  no  more._  Thus  thej  had 
found  him. 

One  day,  when  he  was  sitting  in  the  deep,  chintz- 
covered  chair  belonging  to  the  kind-hearted  comvierge, 
with  a  rug  over  his  wasted  limbs,  and  his  old  blonse, 
much  too  loose  for  him,  buttoned  across  his  chesty  a 
light,  springy  step  came  down  the  hall  and  paused  at 
his  door. 

An  excited  sparkle  came  into  his  eyes  when  a  timid 
knock  followed.  The  next  moment  a  young  girl  opened 
the  door  noisily  and  sprang  to  his  side.     She  held  out 
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both  liandB  (they  were  neither  soft  nor  white)  with  a 
sweet,  low  laugh  that  was  full  of  sjmpathj.  Her  hands 
were  nglj,  stained  with  the  crimson  dye  of  artificial 
flowers,  but  her  face  was  beautifuL  She  lool^ed  like-  a 
part  of  the  Spring  wandering  astray  through  the  windy 
November  weather.  There  was  sunshine  in  her  lumi- 
nous gray  eyes.  The  softest  pink  roses  loomed  on  her 
rich,  olive  skin,  while  about  her  there  hung  that  breezi- 
ness  which  youth,  perfect  health  and  sprightliness  only 
can  give.  Some  locks  of  brown  hair,  half  curling, 
peeped  in  pretty  disorder  from  beneath  her  white  cap. 
She  wore  a  shabby  black  skirt,  which,  however,  dis- 
played to  advantage  her  neat  feet  and  ankles,  and  a 
striped  woolen  shawl  was  crossed  over  her  bosom  and 
knotted  behind. 

"  Raoul,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  better,"  she  cried.  **  I 
have  asked  for  you  every  day,  cker  ami,  I  often  thought 
— for  we  have  plenty  of  time  for  thought  as  we  work- 
that,  perhaps,  what  I  had  said  made  you  unhappy.  But 
I  cannot  help  it     We  cannot  marry-* — " 

•*  Say  no  more  about  it,  Babette,"  he  interrupted,  in  a 
choked  voice.  **  What  have  I  to  offer  any  woman  ?  Only 
that  I  love  you  !" 

*'  And  you  do  not  call  me  unkind  and  coquette  ?"  she 
cried,  in  delight  "Oh,  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad  that  you 
are  sensible,  Baoul.  The  students  in  the  Quartier  Latin 
are  always  sneering  at  women  and  calling  them  *  frail 
and  false.*  Now  I  am  going  to  make  you  some  coflFee  be- 
cause you  are  so  wise,  you  owl  1" 

He  watched  her  with  dreary,  wistful  adoration,  as  she 
went  .singing  from  cupboard  to  table,  talking  gayly  at 
intervals. 

**  Why  are  you  so  happy,  Babette  ?"  he  asked. 

She  paused  in  the  act  of  buttering  a  huge  slice  of 
bread  for  herself,  amd  looked  at  him  with  an  odd,  hesi- 
tating smile. 

/  *  *  I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you, "  she  said.  **  Will  you 
hate  me?  I  am  to  be  married  in  the  morning,  then 
good-by  to  the  flowers.  The  hateful,  ugly,  painted 
muslin  flowers — ^ngh  1  How  glad  I  shall  be  never  to 
touch  them  again  !** 

Berard  felt  himself  grow  ghastly,  and  a  horrible  pain 
tugged  at  his  heart     He  sank  back  in  his  chair. 

•*If  you  do  not  love  him,  you  will  be  the  most 
wretched  woman  in  Paris,"  he  cried,  and  looked  at  her 
with  his  hollow,  suflering  eyes.  •*  You  don't  know  what 
you  are  doing,  Babette.  Love  is  more  than  all— more 
than  wealth  or  even  fame.  Neither  are  of  much  ac- 
count without  it,  and  it  makes  the  most  empty,  pinched 
life  bearable,  Babette." 

She  listened  to  him  with  a  skeptical  smile. 

**  You  artista  have  funny  ideas.  See  here,  I  tell  you 
the  world  is  a  place  for  dancing  and  eating  and  sleeping. 
Yon  can't  eat  if  your  cupboard  in  empty,  you  can't  sleep 
like  a  Christian  if  you  have  no  bed,  nor  can  you  dance  if 
jou  have  no  clothes  to  wear  at  the/^.  I  want  no  more 
than  this,  but  *toealth—/ame'--ihej  are  only  words  to 
girls  like  me.  Gaston  Detour,  who  keeps  the  restaurant 
on  the  comer " 

**  Babette  !"  he  cried,  starting  up,  and  seizing  her  by 
the  wrist ;  "  you  are  not  going  to  marry  that  man  I  Say 
the  words,  say  that  you  are  not !    Say  them,  Babette  !" 

*•  I  am !  I  am,  do  you  hear  ?  Let  me  go,  you  are 
hurting  me  !"  and  she  flushed,  hotly. 

His  refined  taste  was  shocked.  A  feeling  of  intense 
disappointment  and  weariness  settled  over  his  heart  as 
the  food  and  figure  of  Detour,  the  absinthe-drinking 
bourgeois,  rose  before  his  mind. 

Babette  had  always  seemed  as  lovely  to  his  poetical 


nature  as  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  the  changes- of 
song.  It  was  sad  to  discover  one  jarring  strain  in  the 
beautiful  composition.  Oh,  if  he  could  but  save  her 
from  the  fate  she  had  accepted  !  To  give  in  exchange  for 
a  coarse,  comfortable  life  among  coarse  people,  all  her 
young  grace  and  beauty  I — how  terrible  it  was  I 

He  bent  over  her,  a  desperate  earnestness  in  eyes 
and  voice. 

**  Babette,  you  have  said  you  love  me.  Be  patient  for 
a  few  years.  I  will  succeed —I  am  sure  I  will  succeed. 
Take  back  your  promise  to-night  Only  wait  a  few 
years.     Will  you  do  it  ?" 

'*  A  few  years  !"  she  echoed  ;  ''the  prospect  is  fearful  1 
I  shall  be  old  and  ugly  in  a  few  years  and  nobody  will 
want  me." 

"  You  old  and  ugly  ?  you  can  never  be  that.  You  are 
so  beautiful,  that  I  have  called  you  my  inspiration!'  Who 
will  want  you  ?  I  will  want  you,  never  fear.  Be  true 
to  me,  and  do  not  many  this  common  man,  who^  is  not 
fit  to  touch  you." 

She  shook  her  head,  decidedly. 

"It  cannot  be.  As  sure  as  to-morrow  dawns,^I  will 
marry  Gaston.  Now,  do  not  look  at  me  as  if  you  did  not 
know  whether  to  strangle  or  to  kiss  me,  and  for  the  gal- 
lant speech  you  made,  you  shall  have  a  kiss.  1  cannot 
help  giving  it,  and  you  cannot  help  taking  it,  so  ii  is  not 
your  fault,  nor  is  it  mine,  eh  bien  P* 

She  held  up  her  face,  Baoul  bent  nearer,  and  the 
tempting  lips  were  very  near  his  own. 

**I  do  not  think  Gaston  will  mind  if  I  give  you  one 
kiss,"  fihe  said,  softly. 

Eaoul  started  back.     His  arms  dropped  to  his  side. 

"I  don 'I  wayt  one  of  Oaston^s  kisses,"  he  said^  icily. 

"Ah,  do  you  riot  ?'*  she  asked,  twisting  up  one  shoul- 
der, while  her  ey^s  sparkled  angrily. 

"You  love  me,  so  you  have  said.  But  you  ar^  about 
to  marry  a— a  creature  for  the  sake  of  sufficient  brelfiid  to 
eat,  a  gown  or  two  a  little  better  than  those  you  now 
have.  You  are  tired  making  flowers,  and  you  ar^  going 
to  scour  pans.  That  is  your  choice.  Very  welL  For- 
give me  for  forgetting  for  a  moment  that  your  kisses 
were  to  be  included  in  that  contract !"  He  threw  him- 
self back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  drearily.  "  Go,  theYi, 
be  happy  in  the  reflection  that  you  jilted  me  in  my 
poverty,  and  that  you  have  been  faithful  to  a  clod." 

Babette  raised  her  head  haughtily  and  walked  to  the 
door  with  the  air  of  a  duchess.  There  she  paused  and 
looked  back.  Berard's  head  was  hanging  dejectedly  on 
his  bosom.  One  clinched  hand  lisiy  on  the  table,  and  he 
made  no  sign.  She  was.  at  h^s  side  in  an  instant,  and 
stood  there  hesitating,  but  he  still  made  no  sign.  Slowly 
she  bowed  her  head,  and  her  lips  touched  his  cold, 
damp  forehead.  He  looked  up  then,  and  put  out  his 
hand  blindly.  She  placed  hers  within  it,  and'  for  a 
moment  there  was  no  sound. 

"Stay  with  me,"  he  pleaded,  looking  down  on  the 
rough,  large  hand.  The  hand  told  a  pitiful  story.  It 
was  tinged  a  dull  yellow  and  a  bright  pink,  and  the 
nails  were  worn  and  stubby.  Babette  only  laughed  nerv- 
ously and  shook  her  head.  "You  do  not  love  me," 
said  Berard. 

"  I  do.     Why  have  you  no  money  ?" 

"  If  I  could  marry  an  empress  to-morrow  I  would  take 
you -instead  !"  -he  ffliid,  his  ffu:e'  kincUing.  *•  If  you  i^ere 
sick  and  poor  I  would  not  leave'  you  so,  I  swear  it" 

"We  must  part,"  she  said,  with  decision. 

She  could  not  argue  with  him,  but  she  could  be  fixed 
as  a  rock  in  her  determination.  ;Beraid  saw  this  and 
argued  no  more.  *^ 
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''Wait  on^  moment."  He  rose  slowly  and  made  his 
way  to  the  space  beside  the  bed,  returning  with  the 
painting.  **I  am  too  poor  to  bny  yon  a  wedding  gift, 
and  this  is  a  miserable  substitute,  though  possibly  it 
might  be  repaired.  My  foot  through  the  middle  has 
spoiled  the  perspective  terribly,"  he  said,  with  a  joyless 


"  I  will  keep  it  for  ever,"  she  said,  sadly ;  "  butr— Vat 
— we  will  be  friends  still,  Kaoul  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  fiercely. 

**  Never !  What  do  you  think  I  am  made  of  ?  It  is 
my  earnest  prayer  to  God  that  I  never  see  you — never, 
after  you  marry  Gaston  Detour." 


smile ;  but  if  you  want  it,  take  it  I  can  give  you  no 
fitter  remembrance  of  myself  than  this  poor,  ill-fated 
picture.     Adieu." 

Her  fingers  crept  over  the  frame  as  though  they  would 
rest  caressingly  on  his,  but  he  drew  his  hand  away 
abruptly. 


She  said  "Adieu,"  and  went  out  of  the  place,  out  d 
his  life. 

He  looked  around  the  empty  room,  and  a  cold  weight 
settled  on  his  heart  He  threw  himself  qu  the  bed  and 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  If  Heayen  would  but  b« 
merciful  and  relievehim  of  the  life  which  was  such  a 
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galling  load  !  Bnt  no  answer  came  to  his  wild  prayers. 
He  fell  into  an  exhausted,  troubled  sleep,  and  when  he 
awoke  it  was  the  next  day,  and  the  snn  was  shining. 

As  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  he  bade  farewell  to 
the  kind  friends  to  whom  he  owed  his  life,  pitiful  pos- 
flession  though  it  seemed  to  him,  and  he  left  the  Quartier 
St.  Jacques  for  ever. 

He  swore  many  times  he  would  never  punt  again,  and 
packed  his  brushes  to  search  for  employment,  no  matter 
how  coarse  and  hateful,  provided  it  kept  him  from  atarv- 


evening.  In  a  day  it  was  a  success.  This  marked  the 
end  of  Berard's  struggle,  and  the  beginning  of  his  brilliant 
future.  From  landscape^painting,  he  entered  the  higher 
school  of  art  and  studied  the  figure  under  the  best 
masters.  •  Fourteen  years  went  by,  and  Berard's  <'  Dream 
Face,"  **  Woman  of  Algiers,"  "  Traveler  and  the 
Nymphs,"  **At  the  Scfiean  Gate,"  were  familiar  themes 
in  the  salons,  and  he  was  a  personage.  He  was  now 
about  thirty-nine;  but  from  a  premature  baldness,  and 
the   spectacles    he  was  forced    to  wear,  looked  older. 
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ing.  Bat  what  artist,  what  inventor  ever  kept  that  vow  ? 
After  failing  seventy  times  seven,  the  crushed  but  un- 
dying hope  quivers  to  active  life  again  and  urges  on  the 
painter,  the  musician,  the  writer,  to  try  again,  and  failing 
thenj^-fo^try  once  more  ! 

It 'Was-' a  year  before  he  took  up  his  brushes  again. 
ESs  insls-  had  made  him  modest,  and  this  subject  was 
^ot  ^xabitaovts,  but,  better  still,  it  was  odd. 

IjbQta^ne  a  hill  and  a  stretch  of  meadow  sprinkled  with 
clry,^<surling  leaves,  and  near  the  top  of  the  hill  a  slender, 
itolifttfyxiree  beat  forward  in  the  wind  of  a  bleak  Autumn 


When  about  thirty-two,  he  married  a  fashionable,  aris- 
tocratic woman,  and  two  dark-eyed  boys  were  the  happy 
result  of  the  marriage.  His  studio  was  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  men  of  letters,  artists  and  actors.  But  he  enjoyed 
no  life  of  **  inglorious  ease."  He  painted  constantly  and 
gave  the  best  hours  of  every  day  to  the  culture  of  his  in- 
spirations. He  was  in  love  with  his  wife,  after  a  fashion, 
and  proud  of  her  aristocratic  beauty,  but  she  never 
caused  him  one  thrill  of  heartache  like  those  he  had  felt 
for  Babette,  the  flower-maker,  when  he  *'  dwelt  like  a 
sparrow  amid  the  spires,"  so  many  years  ago.     Not  that 
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he  loved  hor  still.  Indeed,  be  Lad  long  ago  learned  to 
see  that  Babette*s  fine  eyes  were  not  indexes  of  a  fine 
mind.  He  knew  now  that  it  was  the  girl's  face,  so  full 
of  poetry  and  passion,  which  had  drawn  his  heart  He 
knew  now  that  the  soul  looking  from  those  large  eyes 
must  have  been  a  starved,  paltry  thing.  But,  like  so 
many  artists,  he  was  a  dreamer,  and  the  memory  of  her 
exquisite  &kce  remained  with  him  always,  like  the  frag- 
'ment  of  a  dream,  which  he  n-nrsed  tenderly  lest  it 
vanish  altogether.  From  this  dreaming,  he  mature4  an 
idea  which  resulted  in  the  picture  Paris  grew  curious 
over,  "An  Inspiration."  Her  fcwe  was  then  as  it  had 
beeti  fourteen  years  before,  his  inspiration. 

W^en  the  painting  was  withdrawn  from  the  Salon, 
much  to  the  regret,  of  the  many,  it  was  hung  in  Berard'is 
stucliOy  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  so  often  mused 
before  it,  his  wife  grew  to  call  it  his  shrine. 

li  was  a  stormy  evening  in  early  October  when  Berard 
leaiiied  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  a  young  model  whom 
he  had  frequently  employed.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  his  charities  to  be  dispensed  by  others,  so  he 
drove  at  once  to  that  portion  of  the  city  where  the  girl 
lively  and,  leaving  his  carriage  to  wait  in  an  adjacent 
bus^esB  street,  searched  for  the  house  in  the  miserable 
locality.  The  streets  were  poor  and  narrow,  and  it  was 
after  much  difficulty  he  found  the  house  he  sought. 
The  girl  was  suffering  from  a  low,  nervous  fever,  and  was 
in  n^ed  of  the  nourishment  and  doctor  for  which  he  sent, 
and^  promising  to  send  a  servant  the  next  day  to  make 
inquiries,  he  left  the  place.  On  reaching  the  street 
again,  he  found  that  the  rain  had  degenerated  into  a 
clammy  drizzle  which  chilled  him  to  the  bone,  and  a 
heavy  fog,  like  a  sooijr  spectre  upon  the  blackness  of  the 
night,  obscured,  everything,  even  the  nearest  objects. 
He  scarcely  knew  which  way  to  turn.  Had  he  left  his 
carnage  to  the  right  or  the  left  ?  He  could  not  be  sure, 
but  ^  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  to  thie  right,  so  he 
ijimdd  in  .that  direeiion;  makix%^]4s  uncertain ,|iray  along 
and  striving  in  vain  to /distinguish  in  the  gloom  some 
famidiar  mark  which  he  had  passed  before.  But  a  fancy 
seized  him,  which  became  only  too  soon  a  discouraging 
certainty^  that  the  neighborhood  through*  which  he 
walked  was  growing  more  disreputable,  the  streets  a 
net^(n:k  of  foul  lanes,  ill-smelling  and  noisome,  and 
thicc  with  a  slime  which  made  it  difficult  to  keep  his 
footing.  He  was  jostled  by  men,  women  and  children, 
who.  rushed  past  him  like  ragged  phantoms,  and  pro- 
'  fanity  reached  his  ears  on  every  side.  There  .was  no 
doubt  left  of  it,  he  was  hopelessly  astray  and  afraid  to 
acknowledge  his  helplessness  by  asking  the  way  in  this 
fetid  slum.  A  churck-bell,  seemingly  far  away,  struck 
ten.  The  vibrations  sounded  dismal,  seeming  to  hang 
heavily  in  the  thick,  threatening  mist  which  shut  Berard 
in.  ^e  leaned  against  a  house,  angry  and  discouraged, 
and  fell  to  puzzling  over  his  difficxdty.  Silently,  and 
without  any  warning,  he  was  seized  from  behind  and 
forced  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  deftly  gagged  before 
he  could  utter  a  cry  for  assistance. 

It  happened  in  a  moment,  and  so  quickly,  so  silently, 
thai,  helpless  and  gagged  as  he  was,  Berard  wondered  if 
he  were  not  dreaming.  He  began  to  think,  too,  that  he 
had  lost  his  way  in  the  fog  in  a  dream  only,  and  he 
would  soon  awi^e  in  his  own  familiar  room.  But  the 
.^Jittering  hope  died  almost  at  its  birth,  for  as  he  strove 
to  rise  a  foot  kicked  him  brutally  and  a  pair  of  hands 
closed  upon  his  neck.  Straining  his  eyes  through  the 
:  \addening  fog,  he  saw  the  forms  of  two  men  dimly, 
bending  over  him.  Between  them  they  carried  him 
down  a  flight  of  steps  into  some  kind  of  cellar,  where  I 


the  combined  odors  of  damp  earth,  rotting  wood  and 
onions  almost  stupefied  him.  Here  they  laid  him  down, 
administering  a  blow  and  an  oath  whenever  they  deemed 
it  welL  A  woman  appearing  at  the  end  of  the  draughty 
passage  with  a  candle,  she  was  roughly  commanded  to 
bring  the  light.  Berard  lay  there  at  their  mercy,  his 
heart  beating  in  a  dull,  absorbed  way.  Strangely 
enough,  it  was  not  of  lus  own  physical  danger  he  was 
thinking.  That  seemed  but  little  compared  to  the 
thought  that  he  might  never  see  his  boys  again  —  his 
brave,  dark-eyed  boys,  who  were  doubtless  awake  and 
restless,  waiting  for  his  return.  He  cast  a  glance  around 
the  unpromising  group,  and  decided  that  he  might  ex- 
pect the  very  worst  at  their  hands.'  To  the  woman  in 
particular  he  directed  one  agonized,  appealing  glance  as 
she  bent  over  him,  shielding  the  candle's  flame  with  her 
hand.  Useless  ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  hope  that  she 
would  interfere  in  his  behalf.  If  she  ever  had  any  better 
nature  to  appeal  to  it  must  have  shriveled  up  for  want 
of  nourishment  years  and  years  before.  She  might  have 
been  old,  she  might  have  been  young.  Her  hardened 
face,  which  was  covered  with  the  deep  pits  left  by 
smallpox,  might  have  been  twisted  into  its  present 
hideousness  by  a  long  life  spent  in  scenes  of  crime  and 
filth,  or  by  the  experiences  of  comparatively  few  years. 
Her  eyes^were  bright,  but  unyouthf ul ;  shining  with  a 
cold  implacabflity  that  suggested  how  many  promptings 
toward  good  had  been  triumphantly  trodden  under  foot 
and  forgotten  before  that  expression  had  been  attained, 
like  a  light  streaming  over  a  wreck.  Before  he  could 
turn  his  eyes  from  her  face  one  of  the  men  stunned  him 
by  a  sharp  blow  on  the  head.  It  was  dawn  when  he 
regained  consciousness.  The  fog  had  lifted,  but  it  was 
still  raining,  and  he  lay  coatless,  hatless  and  shoeless  in 
a  doorway  of  a  fairly  respectable  street,  with  a  gendarme 
bending  over  him  ia  great  concern. 

"At  last  I  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  yot*,*  said 
the  gendarme,  and  curiously  brushed  away  the'  hair 
from  a  cut  on  Berard's  head.     • 

In  another  hour  he  was  at,  home.  •  Then  the  search  for 
the  thieves  commenced.  His  unoertainty  regarding  the 
spot  where  he  was  assaidted  made  it  appear  at  first  a 
difficult  task,  but  when  he  had  described  the  womaa,  the 
detective  said  he  knew  her  and  her  companions  well,  and 
swore  to  produce  them  in  an  hour.  So  he  did.  Berard 
was  suffering  greatly  from  the  exposure  and  bruises,  and 
the  woman,  in  all  her  wretchedness  and  filth,  had  to  be 
brought  to  his  bedside,  where  he  identified  her,  then 
turned  on  his  side,  tried  to  sleep,  and  forgot  her  entirely. 
A  week  later  he  was  present  at  the  trial,  made  the  diarge, 
and,  the  unpleasant  task  over,  was  hurrying  home  wbeo 
an  official  of  the  jail  whispered  to  him  that  the  woman 
just  sentenced  seemed  to  have  something  very  important 
to  say  to  him,  and  as  he  pitied  the  poor  creature  he 
thought  he'  would  tell  Berard,  as  it  might  be  well  to 
hear  it. 

Berard  thought  the  request  strange.  He  had  also  a 
pressing  engagement.  Nevertheless,  he  followed  the  man 
to  the  cell  the  prisoner  was  temporarily  confined,  a. 
She'  crouched  against  the  wall,  and  holding  hsx  rags  to- 
gether with  one  eager  hand,  stared  at  him  witii  her 
bright,  cold  eyes,  but  did  not  speak.  She  was  so  utterly 
foul  and  lost  she  fascinated  him,  and  he  found  himself 
wondering  what  she  could  have  looked  like  as  a  childr  or 
was  she  ever  a  child,  this  ghastly  spectre  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  woman  ?  What  kind  of  thoughts  did  she 
think  ?  Had  she  ever  uttered  a  prayer  ?  Had  she  erer 
laughed  out  of  the  joyousness  of  her  heart  ?  Had  sbe 
ever  paused  to  wonder  at  the  blue  sky  or  the  mystery  iA 
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the  stais  and  moon  ?    And  finally,  "what  could  she  possi- 
bly want  to  sajr  to  bim  ? 

"I  have  been  told  yon  want  to  speak  to  me,"  he  saiJ, 
looking  at  her  with  pitj  and  repngnance. 

She  folded  her  arms  stolidly  over  the  tatters  on  her 
bosom  as  she  replied,  snrly  and  hesitating  : 

"I  don't  know  whether  to  say  it  or  not.  I  don't  know 
how  to  begin." 

"Probably  it  is  of  no  importance,**  he  said,  turning 
away. 

But  the  woman  shnffled  over  to  the  bars  and  clung 
there,  with  her  eyes  lurid  as  a  wild  animal's. 

"  Yon  are  glad  to  see  me  caught  !'*  she  cried,  with  a 
jeer. 

"Bo  you  expect  me  to  thank  you  for  helping  to  rob 
me — do  yon  ?  Yet  I  am  sorry  for  any  one  who  has  sunk 
as  low  as  you.  I  pity  you.  The  sight  of  you  fills  me 
with  pain.  It  is  too  late  to  help  you  in  any  way,  if  that 
is  what  you  want.  Besides,  the  punishment  is  just ; 
you  have  had  your  trial  in  the  usual  way,  and  I  can 
do  nothing  for  you.*' 

"  Nothing,  nothing  ?*'  she  echoed,  rolling  her  head 
from  side  to  side.  She  stared  at  him  a  moment,  then 
burst  out  laughing. 

It  was  not  like  genuine  laughter — crackling  bubbles 
rising  like  an  echo  and  breaking  on  her  lips,  without 
mirth,  without  the  substance  of  sound — oh,  it  was  horri- 
ble, and  Berard  again  turned  away^  but  still  lingered, 
curious  to  know  what  she  could  haye  to  say  to  him.  She 
beckoned  him  to  come  nearer. 

"I  wiU  be  dead  in  a  week,  if  I  can  manage  it,**  she 
whispered,  with  an  exultant  grimace ;  "  dead,  and  no  one 
will  be  sorry.  Not  even  Berard,  the  artist.  I  did  not 
know  yon  were  Berard,  the  g^reat  artist,  the  night  that 
Antoine  and  Jean  dragged  you  in.  ** 

A  spasm  of  mirth  seized  her  again.  She  fell  in  a  heap 
to  the  ground,  and  commenced  hugging  her  knees. 

"  I'm  so  cold  !  so  cold  !  I  must  hurry  and  tell  you- 
before  I  forget  again.  Oet  a  gendarme  and  go  to  the 
house  where  yon  were  robbed."  Again  the.  goblin 
laoghter  floated  up  from  the  floor  of  the  cell  and  sad- 
dened and  chilled  him  so  that  his  flesh  crept.  "Gt)  to 
the  attic— dimb  .carefully,  for  some  of  the  steps  ar^ 
gone — and  go  into  the  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
There  is  a  closet  near  the  floor.  It  is  locked  and  they 
have  taken  the  key  from  me,  but  you  can  burst  it  open. 
Drag  out  what  you  find  there." 

"  But  what  shall  I  find  there  ? ' 
•    "  Go  and  see,  if  you  are  curious.     Go  and  see ;  go 
and  see,  I  tell  you  !" 

Then  she  raised  her  head,  and  looked  up  at  him  fixedly 
for  a  second.  The  look  disturbed  him.  He  felt  his 
heart  beat  faster,  his  bi^ath  came  unevenly,  and  he  met 
her  glance  in  silence.  There  was  something  about  her — 
there  was  something — there  was  something 

He  could  get  no  further.  He  felt  like  a  person  grop- 
ing, blindfolded,  after  something,  though  he  knew  not 
what,  and  which  eluded  him  just  as  his  mental  grasp 
tried  to  close  on  it 

"  Go  and  s^  !"  she  said  again,  and  a  momentary  hor- 
ror struggled  in  her  eyes,  her  face  seemed  to  grow 
grayer,  a  flicker  of  pain  passed  over  it,  then  she  turned 
her  back  on  him,  and,  muttering  to  herself,  pressed  her 
head  down  between  her  knees. 

Berard  liurried  out,  a  cold,  heavy  depression  weighing 
down  his  heart.  Ho  stood  outside  the  prison  for  a  fow 
moments  and  let  the  sunlight  give  back  warmth  to  his 
chilled  flesh,  and  cleanse  his  clothes  of  the  prison  damp. 

He  had  witnessed  real  hunxan  misery,  beside  which 


the  sleekness  and  good  temper  of  a  well-fed  dog  seemed 
elevating — misery  too  low,  too  repulsive  to  possess  the 
smallest  tinge  of  poetry.  There  was  no  luxury  in  this 
woe,  no  picturesqueness  in  tliis  poverty. 

All  throught  that  day  and  night  the  woman's  face 
haunted  him.  He  felt  urged  to  put  her  ill-fitting 
features  and  expressions  into  the  new  study  lie  was  en- 
gaged on,  until  in  despair  and  disgust  he  threw  down 
his  brush.  He  was  disposed  to  sit  aimlessly  before  the 
fire  and  ponder  on  the  terrible  problem  of  pain  in  the 
world,  and  hpw,  no  matter  what  progress  it  made  into  a 
brighter  era,  it  seemed  that  the  prisons  would  always 
be  full,  the  hospitals  crowded,  and  crime  and  disease 
and  famine  still  stalk  on  their  grim  rounds. 

At  last,  to  satisfy  his  conscienoof  he  filled  out  a  check 
for  a  large  amount  and  sent  it  to  a  woman's  hospital 
near  by.  Then  he  notified  the  detective  who  had 
tracked  the  thieves  to  be  ready  to  accompany  him  in 
the  morning  to  the  lane  where  he  was  assaulted.  When 
he  had  done  this  he  might  forget  the  woman's  face,  but 
not  before. 

The  morning  rose  pure  and  beautiful,  a  perfect 
October  morning,  windless  and  bright,  the  sky  without 
a  cloud;  but  the  neighborhood  which  Berard  and  the 
detective  were  forced  to  penetrate  caught  no  charm 
from  the  beauty  of  the  day.  Instead,  the  nauseous 
place  was  shown  up  in  all  its  vileness  under  the  search- 
ing sunlight.  They  passed  on  between  the  crazy 
houses,  picking  their  steps  among  the  reeking  byways 
and  oourts  until  they  reached  the  house,  a  tumble-down 
structure,  with  coarse  'and  bloated  faces  looking  from 
the  windows  and  peeping  from  behind  the  doors. 

As  the  detective  was  too  well  known  to  be  trifled  with, 
they  were  permitted  to  make  their  way  to  the  attic  un- 
molested. The  room  was  empty  of  all  save  rubbish,  and 
half -hidden  behind  a  pile  of  rags  and  long-accumulated 
dirt  they  found  t}ie  closet,  which  was  readily  burst  open. 
Berard  had  no  idea  what  he  might  find,,  but  his  thoughts 
would  stray  to  accounts  he  had  read  of  murders  a|id 
hidden  bones.  He  was  curious,  excited,  but  mostly  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  his  folly  for  paying  any  heed  to  the 
half  crazy  prisoner.  With  some  hesitation  he  thrust  hia 
arm  into  the  opening  and  drew  out — what  ?  What  was 
this  thing  he  dragged  into  the  glare  of  the  sunlight? 
He  stared  at  it,  puzzled  at  first,  then  with  an  expression 
of  utter  unbelief,  as  he  fell  back  against  the  wall  trem« 
bling  and  pale. 

The  detective  stared  at  him  in  wide-eyed  astonish- 
ment, but  Berard  had  forgotten  his  existence.  His 
thoughts  had  flown  back  to  other  years.  Babette,  his 
inspiration,  where  was  she  now  ?  She  had  thrown  love 
away  to  marry  for  a  shelter.  Had  she  found  even  that  ? 
The  silence  in  the  room  was  absolute,  yet  in  Berard's 
ears  it  seenied  full  of  whispering  voices.  "  Babette, 
Babette,  Babette,  to  have  fallen  so  low,  so  low  !*' 

His  heart,  too,  began  to  question,  painfully  and 
rapidly. 

"What  has  your  story  been,  Babette  ?  Was  it  a  long 
course  of  brutality  from  a  vtdgar  husband  when  his 
short-lived  passion  was  dead  ?  Then  recklessness,  in- 
temperance— a  lover,  perhaps  ?  Easier  after  tnat  the 
steps  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  death !" 

Yet  there  was  something  good  left  in  her — who  can 
explain  what  or  why  ?  Something  good,  one  of  those 
moral  theorems  which  even  philosophers  flnd  beyond 
them,  for  that  hidden  object  which  Berard  dragged  into 
the  sunlight  was  a  painting,  covered  with  dust  and  cob- 
webs, a  spider's  web  spun  deftly  across  the  ragged  rent 
in  the  centre — the  painting  he  had  given  to  Babette  in 
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the  Qnarider  St.  JacqneR  more  than  fourteen  years  before. 
She  had  said  she  wonld  keep  it  for  ever,  and  she  had. 
Berard  bent  over  it.    Sharp,  painfnl  memories  assailed 


Dtbino  the  month  of  Augnst  I  visited  for  a  fortnight  at 
the  honse  of  Archie  McDonald,  the  Chief  Factor  of  the 
Hndson  Bay  Company's  post  of  Fort  Qu  *Appelle.  **  The 
Fort "  is  situated  on  one  of  the  four  "Lakes  that  Call," 


in  the  lovely  Qu ' Appelle  Valley,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

This  fertile  valley  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width. 
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and  is  inclosed  by  strangely  twisted  and  winding  hills 
rising  to  a  height  of  four  hundred  feet. 

Over  these  hills,  in  the  Spring  of  1885,  marched  the 
Twelfth  and  Thirty-fifth  Regiments  and  the  Winnipeg 
Cavalry,  on  their  march  to  the  North  Saskatchawan 
countiy,  where  the  "rebel"  Biel  had  his  camp. 

The  valley  then  was  all  alive  with  preparations  for 
war ;  the  supply -trains  passed  through  tlds  point,  and 
the  settlers  found  it  profitable  to  leave  their  farms  and, 
with  their  teams,  engage  in  transfer  service. 

But  when  I  was  at  Qu  'Appelle,  the  valley  was  filled 
with  warriors  not  less  valiant  than  the  Canadian  redcoats. 
Here  and  there  upon  the  plain,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
hills,  Indian  encampments  were  to  be  seen,  and  afor  of^ 
the  soft  blue  smoke  from  the  fires  of  the  tents,  or  teepees, 


him,  and  he  sobbed  like  a  child.  But  he  did  not  weep 
for  the  destruction  of  his  beautiful  fancy  ;  he  thought  of 
Babette,  the  beautiful,  light-hearted  grUette,  who  could 
laugh  even  when  she  was  hungry  and  her  best  gown  in 
pawn ;  he  thought  of  the  woman  she  might  have  been, 
had  the  germ  of  good  in  her  been  developed— had  she 
been  true  to  her  better  self;  he  thought  of  the  lost 
wretch,  the  thief,  the  prisoner  whose  eyes  seemed  to 
hold  the  secret  of  death  in  life,  and  he  wept  It  was  an 
inspiration  of  a  sadder,  weaker  kind. 
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showed  that,  hidden  from  sight,  were  other  bands  of 
Indians.  Most  of  these  were  the  Cree  Indians,  a  branch 
(A  the  great  Algonquin  family.  The  Crees  are  divided 
into  two  tribes — the  Forest  Crees  and  the  Plain  Crees. 
The  former  live  an  isolated  life,  dwelling  in  tents  made  of 
bark,  and  are  humble  hunters  and  fishermen.  The  Plain 
Crees  live  in  large  camps  in  tents  of  buffalo-skins.  They 
are  fine  horsemen,  are  more  warlike  than  the  Forest 
Indians,  and  in  times  past  were  always  hostile  to  their 
neighbors,  the  fierce  Blackfeet  Indians. 

The  peaceful  valley  echoed  with  discordant  sounds; 
the  yelping  of  dogs,  the  shrill  cries  of  children,  and  the 
noise  of  pow-wows,  horse-dances  and  tea-dances  without 
number. 

Piapot,  the  rebellious  chief  of  the  "  Young  I>ogs,^  a 
part  of  the  Cree  tribe,  positively  declined  to  go  on  his 
reservation ;  had  brought  in  all  his  band  to  the  valley, 
and  sent  out  invitations  to  all  the  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  meet  him  there.  Sioux  (refugees  from  the 
Minnesota  massacre  of  1862),  Assiniboines,  Sauteuz 
and  Crees  gathered  from  far  and  near,  each  band  with  its 
tale  of  grievance  to  tell  to  the  Indian  agent,  and  all  rest- 
less and  dissatisfied.  Piapot  had  declared  significantly 
Ihat  if  extra  rations  were  not  forthcoming  he  would  take 
them,  and  the  timid  newcomers,  settlers  in  the  valley, 
were  much  disturbed. 

A  solemn  council  was  held  by  the  Indians,  and  eoon 
we  heard  that  the  "Great  Thirsty  Dance"  was  to  be 
given.  The  Indians  believe  thatrwhen  there  is  iDxieBB 
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Among  them,  lunine,  or  tronble  of  any  kind,  that  the 
Great  Spirit  is  hiding  His  face  from  them,  and  often  at 
snoh  times  thej  make  an  especial  appeal  to  Him  in  this 
ceremony.  That  afternoon  we  had  seen  the  Indians,  in 
fall  array,  ride  over  the  hills  to  the  woods  beyond  the 
fort,  while  the  squaws  trudged  patiently  along  on  foot 
behind  them. 

They  had  gone  to  cut  poles  and  boughs  with  which  to 
make  the  great  dance  teepee,  and' by  nightfall  we  could 
see  from  the  house  the  teepee  rising  high  above  the 
others  in  the  encampment  All  the  next  day  we  heard  a 
great  uproar  from  the  camp,  and  as  night  came  on  the 
noise  and  confusion  seemed  to  increase.  A  party  of  us 
decided  to  go  down  and  see  the  dance.  It  was  a  brilliant 
moonlight  evening,  and  the  full  harvest  moon  lit  up  a 
strange  scene.  Scores  of  smaller  teepees  were  pitched 
Around  the  great  dance  teepee,  which  rose  to  a  height  of 
thirty-five  feet  It  was  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  was 
made  of  boffalo-skins  stretched  across  light  poles.  Fires 
were  burning  on  all  sides,  and  crouching  around  these 
were  groups  of  Indians  who  were  unable  to  get  inside  the 
large  tent.  From  these  groups  arose  a  melancholy  wail : 
the  tremulous  voices  of  the  old  men,  the  cries  of  chil- 
dren, the  chanting  of  women  and  the  howls  of  innume- 
rable dogs.  And,  showing  clearly  in  the  moonlight,  on 
the  very  top  of  the  great  lodge,  was  a  strange  figure, 
blackened  by  the  smoke  from  the  fires  below,  throwing 


up  its  arms  in  a  wild  appeal  to  some  unseen  power,  call- 
ing and  shrieking,  its  voice  rising  high  above  the  din  on 
the  plain  beneath.  It  was  an  Indian  who  had  vowed  to 
undergo  this  penance,  hoping  to  appease  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  bring  some  good  to  himself  or  his  family. 
All  day  long  he  had  been  there  in  the  hot  sun,  though  it 
was  a  wonder  how  he  maintained  his  footing  on  the  sharp 
ends  of  the  teepee-poles,  and  all  night  long  he  lamented, 
while  a  heavy  thunderstorm  beat  upon  him. 

Many  dark  faces  scowled  at  us  as  we  threaded  our  way 
between  the  camp-fires,  and  low  mutterings  were  heard 
on  either  side.  The  Indians  certainly  had  little  reason 
for  kindly  feelings  toward  the  whites.  Their  old  hunt- 
ing-grounds had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Canadians, 
and  settlers  were  flocking  in  on  all  sides  ;  the  few  remain- 
ing buffalo  had  been  driven  south  across  the  border. 


where  Sitting  Bull  and  his  band  prevented  their  retunu 
The  Indians  were  dissatisfied  with  their  reservations,  and 
unwilling  to  give  up  their  free,  roving  life ;  their  chil* 
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dren  were  hungry,  and  already  they  had  begun  to  kill 
their  dogs  for  food  ;  certainly  now  was  the  time  for  the 
Great  Thirsty  Dance. 

Through  the  crowd  at  the  door  we  made  our  way  till 
we  stood  fairly  inside.  Four  or  five  fires  were  burning 
on  the  ground  around  the  centre-pole,  casting  a  lurid, 
fitful  light  around  the  tent  On  the  east  side  were  booths 
made  of  leafy  boughs,  about  four  and  a  half  feet  high, 
and  in  each  were  three  dancers ;  this  was  the  women*» 
side ;  on  the  west  side  were  similar  ones  for  the  men. 
On  the  north  was  a  booth  made  with  very  high  walls, 
having  a  narrow  passage  leading  toward  the  centre  of  the 
tent— so  built  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  anytJiing 
inside.  This  was  for  the  High  Priest,  or  Great  Medicine 
Man  of  the  ceremonies. 


TYPES    OP    ACTORS    IN 


At  the  right  of  the  bower  (the  women's  side)  sat  the 
musicians,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  in  a  circle,  each 
grasping  with  his  left  hand  the  tomtom,  and  beatini^ 
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vigorously  upon  it  with  a  drumstick  held  in  his  right 
-"hand,  acd  keeping  time  to  the  sound  with  shrill  cries 
"crf  Hi-hi-hi-ya  !  Hi-ya  !  Hi-hi-hi-ya !  They  sing  in  this 
way  night  and  day  for  the  three  days  and  two  nights  that 
the  dance  lasts,  never  stopping  except  to  take  breath  or 
to  allow  one  exhausted  singer  to  slip  out  and  a  fresh  one 
take  his  place.  The  tom-tom  is  a  kind  of  drum,  about 
eight  inches  high  and  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  made 
by  stretching  skin  over  a  frame  made  of  tlie  bark  of  the 
Saskotoon  willorvr.  The  musicians  seat  themselves  around 
it,  and  all  beat  npoa  %  keeping  perfect  time.  The  tom- 
tom has  only  one  end  covered,  »nd  when,  after  long  drum- 
ming the  skin  begins  to  stretch,  they  pause  for  a  short 
time  and  hold  it  over  one  of  the  fires,  the  heat  making  it 
tight  again.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Medicine  Man's 
retroat  were  the  old  men  of  the  tribe — the  guardians,  the 
pohce  officers,  as  it  were,  of  the  ceremonies.  At  the 
first  beat  of  the  tom-toms,  usually  at  sunrise,  the  dancers 
begin.  Strange,  hideous  figures  they  are,  adorned  with 
all  the  wretched  finery  they  possess,  painted  in  every 
imaginable  device,  and  in  these  narrow,  leafy  booths  they 
stay  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  dance.  Some- 
times they  grarp  a  projecting  stick  or  twig  partially  to 
support  themselves,  and  they  bend  the  body,  never  rais- 
ing the  feet,  but  bending  the  knees  only.  So  they  dance, 
up  and  down,  for  three  days  and  two  nights,  without 
.drink  or  food  or  sleep — no  rest  except  during  the  few 
-minutes  when  the  tom-toms  are  not  beating.  Pbrhaps 
they  may  have  three  hours*  rest  in  the  twenty -four,  not 
sleep,  remember  1  These  wretched  dancers  have  made 
their  vows  in  the  council  which  was  held  before  the 
dance  ;  they  have  arisen  and  declared  before  them  what 
they  will  do,  what  tortures  they  will  undergo,  what  pen- 
ances they  will  perform.  Each  one  represents  a  certain 
number  of  his  family,  and  if  he  passes  through  the  ordeal 
fltlocessfully,  they  will  share  in  the  benefits  which  the 
Oreat  Spirit  will  bestow.  His  relatives  cheer  and  encour- 
age him  as  the  time  passes  by;  they  come  to  bring  their  of- 
ferings to  the  Great  Spirit — tea,  calico,  tobacco,  blankets, 
etc.  — and  they  hang  them  upon  a  stick  fastened  to  one 
'end  of  his  booth.  They  tell  him  what  a  feast  they  are 
preparing  outside,  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  to  eat, 
and  they  exhort  him  to  be  brave  ;  that  it  will  soon  be 
over,  the  time  is  passing  by  ;  not  to  .think  of  the  present, 
but  fix  his  mind  on  what  is  to  come.  The  old  men 
are  busy,  too,  watching,  cowhide  in  hand,  for  some  poor 
crfiature,  overcome  by  sleep,  or  perhaps  trying  to  steal 
away  through  some  aperture  for  a  few  minutes'  rest.  As 
the  cowhide  comesdown  upon  him,  he  is  taudted  with 
his  cowardice,  "Did  we  force ^ou  to  undertake  this?" 
the  old  men  cry.  **  Is  it  not  of  your  own  free  will  that  you 
are  here  ?  is  it  not  for  your  own  good  that  you  make  this 
sacrifice  ?  Cowards  you  are,  that  cannot  carry  out  what 
you  have  undertaken  I'*  Exasperating  creatures  are  these 
old  men ;  they  will  stalk  up  and  down,  blowing  tobacco 
smoke  in  the  faces  of  the  wretched  dancers,  drinking  tea 
and  coffee  before  them,  telling  them  how  good  it  is.  If 
there  is  any  one  perched  up  aloft  above  the  opening  at 
the  top  of  the  teepee  for  penance,  they  will  throw  green 
boughs  on  the  fire  to  cause  an  acrid  smoke  which  almost 
stifies  the  poor  fellow.  Ikit  they  are  not  malicious  about 
it ;  they  believe  that  the  greater  the  suffering  the  more 
acceptable  it  is  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  so  they  add  to 
their  misery  in  every  possible  way. 

The  teepee  was  lighted  only  by  the  fires  in  the  centre  ; 

'now  and  then  the  flames  would  flicker  upward  and  I 

'could  see  the  wild  faces  of  the  dancers  and  the  groups  of 

Indians  huddled  together  in  every  vacant  space.     From 

these  spectators  a  discordant  chant  arose,  making,  with 


the  noise  of  the  musicians  tod  the  tom-toms,  an  inde- 
scribable uproar.  • 

I  suppose  I  must  have  looked  a  little  scared,  for  just 
then  a  number  of  young  Indians,  no  doubt  out  of  pure 
'misehief,  began  to  crowd  upon  me,  putting  out  their 
elbows  and  forcing  me  back  on  the  Indians  behind.  I 
looked  around  for  help,  and  not  in  vain,  for  just  then  an 
old  squaw  gave  one  bound  among  them  and  scattered 
them,  using  her  fists  and  tongue  vigorously/and  then 
returning  to  reassure  me  in  the  best  of  Cree.  I  thanked 
her  warmly  in  English,  and  we  carried  on  quite  a  conver- 
satioti,  each  one  speaking  the  only  language  she  under- 
stood. 

Inside  the  bower  sits  the  Great  Medicine  Man.  No 
one  can  look  in  that  di'eadful  place ;  if  he  should,  Uie 
Indians  believe  that  he  will  surely  die.  •  The  Medicine 
Man  smokes  fragrant  woods  and  spices,  a  stuffed  hank 
or  eagle  is  by  his  aide,  which  is  supposed  to  be  espe- 
cially sacred  or  "great  medicine. '* 

He  opens  aiid  closes  the  ceremony,  and.when  an  Indian 
faints  under  the  torture,  he  alone  must  revive  him  and 
let  him  go.  I  did  not  mean  to  see  it  all,  but  the  crowd 
-pressed  upon  me,  and  I  lost  sight  of  the  friend  who  took 
•me  in,  and  I  could  not  get  away.  There  was  a  horrible 
fascination  about  it,  and  I  saw  what  I  would  like  to  for- 
get ;  what  comes  back  sometimes  to  me  in  feverish 
dreams;  men  walking  with  bare  feet  back  and  fwth 
through  the  fires  ;  their  faces  stolid  and  expressionless, 
not  a  muscle  quivering.  Men  swinging  by  long  thongs, 
one  end  fastened  to  the  centre  pole,  the  other  attached 
to  a  sharp  stick  which  was  run  through  the  great  x)ec- 
toral  or  chest  muscle,  and  made  fast  by  having  a  noose 
of  the  thong  passed  around  it.  Their  bodies  were 
painted  white,  the  lower  part  of  their  faces  black,  and 
the  perspiration  had  washed  away  the  paint  in  the  little 
hollows  of  eye  and  cheek  and  brow,  giving  their  faces  a 
hideous,  skull-like  effect,  and  the  blood  from  their 
wounds  trickled  over  their  bodies. 

Bound  and  round  they  danced  on  tiptoe,  their  bodies 
thrown  back,  almost  the  whole  weight  thrown  upon  the 
thongs,  their  arms  extended  high  above  their  heads,  their 
hands  holding  up  flags  of  different  colors.  As  I  watched, 
I  saw  the  head  of  one  fall  back,  but  he  kept  his  arms  up, 
immovable,  rigid,  and  danced  feebly  on  ;  then  his  feet 
faltered,  he  stumbled  and  the  dancing  stopped ;  then 
slowly  his  arms  drooped  and  he  swung  heavily  backward, 
apparently  lifeless.  I  did  not  see  the  Medicine  Man  i^ 
pear  to  cut  him  down.  I  didn't  see  much  of  anything 
after  that,  and  was  dimly  conscioi^s  that  the  old  squaw 
was  patting  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  pushing  me  gently 
before  her  to  the  fresh  air  outside. 
'  The  next  morning,  as  I  passed  by,  I  saw  Indians  lead- 
ing about  native  ponies  by  long  cords,  attached  in 
the  same  way  through  the  thick  muscle  of  the  back 
below  the  shoulder-blade  ;  6thers  were  dragging  buffido- 
-skulls  fastened  by  the  thongs,  over  the  rough  surface  of 
the  prairie,  their  heads  bowed  and  flags  drooping  around 
them.  As  they  walked  slowly  along,  they  moaned  and 
cried  piteously;  not  from  pain,  for  the  severest  torture 
could  not  wring  a  sound  from  their  lips  ;  they  were  call 
ing  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

If  a  man  ftdnts  during  torture,  and  the  Great  Medicine 
Man  thinks  best,  he  can  free  him  and  no  contempt  U 
felt  for  him  ;  but,  should  one  of  the  dancers  fail,  he  e 
made  to  feel  keenly  afterward  that  he  was  unable  to  cany 
out  what  he  had  undertaken.  I  asked  what  was  done 
with  all  the  presents  that  were  hung  up  on  the  booUut. 
and  I  was  told  that  after  the  dance  they  were  flnnir 
down  around  the  centre-pole,  and  then  those  that  were 
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needj  and  had  no  one  to  provide  for  them,  or  had  had  a 
father  or  hnsband  who  had  been  a  great  warrior,  or  had 
performed  some  valorona  deed,  conld  come  forward  and 
help  themselves  from  the  pile. 

Before  the  country  passed  from  under  the  role  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  Indians  were  contented,  and 
Canada  had  no  wars  like  onrs.  It  is  with  the  advent  of 
settlers  that  the  trouble  with  the  Indians  begins,  and 
Canada  has  been  free  from  the  dreadful  wars  that  we 
have  been  punished  with ;  not  because  of  her  superior 
wisdom  and  justice  in  her  treatment  of  the  Indians,  but 
for  the  reason  that  the  two  races  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  each  other.  With  the  construction  of  the  -Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  opening  of  the  country  for  set- 
tlement, the  question  has  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Let 
us  hope  that  Canada  will  have  a  more  honorable  record 
than  her  brothers  on  this  side  of  the  line. 


AH    ME! 

Kbtxb  were  there  days  more  dreary— 

Ah  me! 
Never  heart  than  mine  more  weary. 

Ah  me  I 
For  the  eye  that  mine  delighted 

Never  shall  I  see, 
And  the  love  I  nursed  is  blighted^ 

Ah  me  I 

When  I  wander  down  the  meadow^ 

Ah  me  I 
On  my  heart  then  falls  a  shadow— 

Ah  me! 
Buttereupe  are  yellow,  very ; 

Pink  is  vale  and  lea; 
But  she's  g^ne  who  made  them  merry- 

Ah  me! 

When  the  evening  winds  are  sighing^ 

Ah  me! 
When  the  plaintive  dove  is  crying. 

Ah  me! 
To  their  wail  my  heart  replying 

Evermore  will  be. 
Brooding  where  the  loved  is  lyin^-^ 

Ah  me! 

Oh,  the  path  I  tread  is  lonely— 

Ah  me! 
And  my  heart  keeps  sighing  only. 

Ah  me! 
By  the  dark  and  solemn  river 

She  who  walked  with  me 
Sleeps  for  ever  and  for  ever  — 

Ah  me! 
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By  Coun  C.  Coopbr,  Ja. 

**  Ybs,  sir !  Yes,'  sir !  Step  this  way.  This  yere's  my 
team.     Take  ye  right  up  I" 

It  is  pleasant  when  one  arrives  all  alone  in  a  strange 
country  to  find  that  one  is  expected  and  welcomed, 
though  one  may  have  to  pay  for  it.  So,  when  I  stepped 
off  the  train  at  the  little  station  that  bears  the  name  of 
the  meet  beautiful  lakes  of  Colorado,  and  found  a  team 
waiting  for  me — simply  me  and  no  other,  for  there  were 
no  more  passengers  for  that  station — and  in  answer  to  an 
anxioTis  inquiry  as  to  how  I  could  get  up  to  the  lakes 
was  rewarded  with  the  above  much-wished-for  informa- 
tion in  the  cheery  voice  of  the  driver,  I  felt  that  I 
had  my  welcome,  and  a  ri'^ht  hparHr  on<».  The  wapfon 
was  <^d  and  rickety,  the  driver  was  no  longer  young. 


and  was  garrulous  in  the  bargain  ;  the  horses,  two 
shaggy,  unkempt  bronchos,  were  lazy,  and  the  seats 
were  hard;  but  the  sun  was  shining  down  through  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  the  pure,  fresh,  invigorating  air  of 
the  Bockies  was  disporting  itself  through  my  breathing 
apparatus  ;  and  as  I  had  had  a  fair  breakfast  at  the  last 
stopping-place  (Buena  Yista),  I  was  in  a  condition  to  be 
happy — supremely  so,  if  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as 
happiness. 

With  many  a  creak  and  gpx>an  our  ancient  equipage 
got  under  way,  and  it  is  truly  a  mystery  how  it  ever  held 
together,  but  it  did,  and  carried  us  successfully  and 
safely  across  the  rough  bridge  of  logs  that  spans  the 
''  Arkansas,"  up  the  side  of  the  canon x>r  gulch,  over  in- 
numerable ditches  used  for  placer  washing  and  past  a 
huge  waterwheel  that  once  served  as  the  motive  power 
for  an  ore-crusher— as  gold  or  silver  or  copper  or  plati- 
num, or  some  such  material,  is  or  was  found  all  over 
this  part  of  the  country — forded  us  across  a  mirror-like 
stream,  the  outlet  from  the  lakes,  through  a  little  marsh- 
land, round  a  turn,  over  a  hill — and  then —  Oh,  is  it 
magic  ?  Are  we  in  fairyland  ?  Surely  it  is  wonderland,  for 
everything  is  troly  wonderful.  Two  lakes  are  before  us, 
the  largest  and  nearest  a  beautiful  deep-blue,  and  its 
sister— of  which  we  catch  but  a  glimpse  at  this  point — 
a  l%ht-green.  Beg^ning  at  the  water's  edge  and  ex- 
actly reversed  in  the  mirror  of  the  lake,  well  wooded 
with  fir-pine,  and  in  the  Fall  gorgeous  with  the  dying 
leaves  of  the  scrub  oak  and  "  quakin'  Asp  ^  trees,  the 
grand  old  mountains  rise  hill  upon  hill  until  the  sum- 
mits of  *'  Esterbrook  "  and  **  Egbert "  have  the  sky  for  a 
background.  There  the  snow  never,  melts.  Year  in  and 
year  out  they  wear  their  crown  of  purity,  which,  alas ! 
they  do  not  and  cannot  transmit  to  the  mortals  that  live 
within  their  shadow.  But  my  reverie  and  wonderment 
are  cut  short  by  my  garrulous  driver. 

"  D'ye  see  them  thar  two  peaks  yonder  ?  Well,  them's 
what  they  call  Twin  Peaks,  'cause  they're  so  much  alike. 
Them  thar  Twin  Peaks,  sir,  is  chock-full  of  gold  and 
silver.  Some  of  the  best  leads  in  the  country.  Here  ! 
do  ye  see  that  thar  leetle  white  speck  right  back  a'  that 
dark  patch  of  timber  on  the  side  of  the  near  peak  ? 
That's  the  cabin  on  my  claim,  and— yes,  you  can  see  it 
from  here — that  black  spot,  that's  one  of  my  tunnels.*' 
Here  he  again  paused  to  see  if  his  wonderful  information 
had  produced  the  desired  effect ;  and  then,  in  a  casual 
way,  as  though  the  so-called  legend  had  not  been  con- 
cocted in  his  own  fertile  brain,  to  be  used  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  quack  medicine  advertisement:  ''If  ye 
thought  to  buy  a  first-class  lead,  I'm  the  man  to  put  you 
on  the  right  track.  This  is  some  of  the  rock,"  and  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  \At  of  pyrites,  resplendent 
with  bright  crystallizations  calculated  to  deceive  the  yery 
unsophisticated,  but,  so  far  as  a  nioderately  practiced 
eye  could  tell,  utterly  devoid  of  value.  On  learning  that 
I  was  merely  on  a  sketching  tour  he  relapsed  into  silence 
for  a  time,  but  soon  opened  the  oonyersation  with  a  new 
proposition  that  I  should  go  up  and  make  a  map  of  the 
different  tunnels,  to  be  sent  back  East  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  companies*to  work  them — a  yery  good  idea,  on 
the  whole,  but  somewhat  out  of  my  line  of  work. 

By  this  time  we  were  bowling  along  the  border  of  the 
lower  lake,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  little  cluster  of 
log  cabins  and  rough  board  cottages  that  stand  on  its 
western  shore,  which  constitute,  with  the  "Interlaken 
House"  on  the  southern  shore,  the  principal  hotel  ac- 
commodation of  the  lakes.  In  a  few  minutes  my  lug- 
gage was  deposited  on  the  rough  porch  of  the  Twin 
Laftes  House,  the  largest  log  cabin  of  the  cluster,  and. 
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after  a  hearty  farewell  from  my  garmlons  driver  friend, 
who  disappeared  in  a  clond  of  dust  on  the  road  toward 
the  little  mining  village  of  Dayton,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, and  being  rewarded  with  a  smile  from  the  pretty 
and  yivacious  servant-girl,  who  peejMd  round  the  comer 
of  the  house,  I  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  genial  clerk  (a 
retired  oi)era  tenor,  who  we  will  call  Signer  Martini  for 
short,  who,  as  he  afterward  informed  me,  was  bom  in 
France,  and  was .  a .  naturalized  Chicagonian),  and  was 
refreshed  with  an  invigorating  bottle  of  beer. 

That  I  was  the  only  guest  of  the  house  did  not  sur- 
prise me,  nor  did  it  render  my  visit  less  interesting,  as  I 
had  not  come  for  society.  During  July  and  August,  I  am 
told,  hundreds  of  tents  dot  the  valley,  and  it  is  as  gay  as 
any  one  could  wish  ;  but  the  season  was  now  quite  far 
advanced,  and  the ''  killing  frosts  "  had  induced  pleasure 
and  health  seekers  alike  to  ''fold  their  tents,"  and  so 
forth. 

Twin  Lakes  are  about  sixteen  miles  southwest  of  Lead- 
ville.  They  are  one  of  the  points  of  interest  to  which  re- 
sidents of  Uiat  town  make  excursions,  and  mark  an  alti- 
tude of  9,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Parties  fre- 
quently drive  over  the  mountains  in  the  morning,  dine  at 
the  Lakes  and  return  in  the  evening.  The  resources  of 
the  place  for  amusement  are  great,  especially  for  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  late  lamented  Izaak  Wsdton,  for  the  fish — 
salmon  trout — are  the  finest  and  most  delicious  of  any  I 
have  ever  tasted.  Should  any  tourist  visit  Colorado  and 
fail  to  taste  the  trout  as  cooked  by  the  before-mentioned 
smiling  servant  maid  at  Twin  Lakes,  he  has  surely  not 
performed  his  duty  to  himself,  and  has  missed  something 
he  will  regret  all  his  life. 

For  those  who  are  fond  of  hunting  during  the  season 
there  can  be  few  better  places.     One  may  start  out  with 


bis  riEe  and  in  a  few  minutes  be  buried  in  the 
<le^3p  forests  cjf  pine,  the  haunt  of  the  elk  and 
the  gmzlj  bear ;  thoiigh  the  latter  animal  is 
seen  to  nauch  better  advatitage  when  kept  at  bay 
bj  fltrcmg  iron  ?>ars,  where  one  can  feed  him  with 
cmekerfl  ond  gingemnte,  as  in  their  native  lair 
they  are  inclined  to  be  mueh  too  affectionate.  An 
old  hunter  whom  I  met  confirmed  thm  opinion  and 
advised  me  never  to  interfere  with  a  grizzly  :  **  Yon 
see,"  said  he,  "las*  Fall,  Jun  Blake  and  I  fixed  to 
go  o£f  on  a  two  weeks'  hunt ;  so  we  packed  our  kit  and 
made  acrost  toward  Musquito  Pass,  and  one  morning 
early,  about  the  second  day  after  we  made  camp  thar, 
Jim,  he  was  a-cookin'  breakfast  (we'd  shot  a  nice  elk 
day  before),  and  I  took  my  gun  and  made  down  toward 
where  the  water  was,  thinkin'  I  might  see  somethin',  and 
sure  enough  I  did.  You  see  our  camp  was  pitched  under 
a  sort  of  projectin'  rock  on  the  side  of  a  little  gulch  that 
had  a  dry  creek  bed.  There  was  a  spring  right  near  the 
camp,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  gulch  there  was 
quite  a  pool,  with  a  clump  of  cottonwood-trees  kind  a-hid- 
in'  it,  and  I  thought  maybe  to  catch  a  deer  or  so  takin'  a 
morning  nip.  Well,  sir,  I  was  a-saunterin'  down  that 
thar  dry  creek  bed,  not  suspioioning  anything,  when  I 
came  suddenly  on  a  grizzly  not  ten  rods  away.  Yon  can 
just  bet  your  bottom  dollar,  stranger  (this  is  not  verbatim 
what  he  really  did  say,  for  he  interlarded  his  disoonrse 
with  some  swear  words,  which  must  not  be  published),  I 
was  just  skeered,  for  the  dumed  thing  was  a  she  bear 
with  a  couple  of  cubs.  I  knew  the  old  lady  me^t  busi- 
ness as  soon  as  I  seed  she  seen  me  ;  and  sure  enough  she 
did.  She  had  bent  down  a  branch  of  shrub  oak  and  the 
cubs  were  having  their  break&st,  but  when  she  seen  me 
sha  dropped  the  branch,  spit  an  acorn  out  of  her  mouth 
and  started  herself  right  for  me.  You  bet,  I  lit  out  purty 
lively  and  made  quick  time  for  a  few  rods,  but  I  found 
the  critter  was  a-gainin'  on  me,  and  I  knew  it  was  a  case 
of  nerve  or  die.  Bo  I  turned  quick,  dropped*  on  one 
knee  and  let  her  have  it — bang !  The  ball  hit  her  on  one 
of  her  hind  legs  and  she  stopped  and  began  to  gnaw  the 
wound  with  her  teeth.  It  would  have  made  yonr  hair 
rise,  stranger,  to  hear  how  she  hollered.  She  didn*t  stop 
long,  but  it  gave  me  time  to  drop  the  shell  and  reload  il 
had  a  Winchester),  and  when  she  started  again  I  gave  it 
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to  Her  right  between  the  shoulders,  and  that  downed  her. 
I  vent  back  to  camp  and  sat  down  after  that,  and  von 
cau  just  bet  your  life  I  for  one  don*t  want  to  go  foolin' 
aroand  no  more  grizzly  b*ars." 

Another  story  is  related  of  a  man  who  came  suddenly 
on  one  of  these  monarchs  of  the  Bockies,  and  he  said, 
in  telling  the  circumstance  :  ''  I  jest  then  and  thar  made 
a  bargain  with  the  critter,  that  if  he  would  let  me  alone 
I  wouldn't  hinder  or  obstruct  him  nohow." 

Still  another,  of  a  somewhat  more  humorous  character, 
is  told  of  a  party  of  ladiea  and  gentlemen  who,  having 
started  to  climb  Pike*s  Peak,  met  a  bear  and  returned  in 
confnsion,  yowing  that  a  huge  grizzly  had  chased  them 
for  a  mile.  They  were  believed  until,  an  hour*  or  so 
afterward,  a  telegram  was  received  from  Canon  City; 
forty  miles  away,  saying  that  a  small  black  bear  had 
passed  through  tiiat  town  with  his  cars  back  and  his  tail 
between  his  legs,  headed,  with  a  mean  speed  of  eighty 
miles  an  hour,  for  New  Mexico,  evidently  preferring  to 
trust  himself  among  the  heathenish  Mexicans  rather 
than  with  Eastern  tourists. 

These  and  many  other  stories  were  told  to  me  when 
in  the  evening  we — Signor  Martini,  the  proprietor  of  the 
house,  John  and  myself— gathered  about  the  blazing  log 
fire  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel.  By-the-way,  this  parlor 
is  a  veritable  curiosity  for  a  hotel,  as  also  are  the  other 


mont  of  odd  charact-ers  one  is  apt  to  meet  in  Colorado 
was  "John."  I  do  not  know,  or  have  forgotten,  his  last 
nam^,  bw.t  just  John  alone  will  do.  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  moid  of  him,  to  speak  of  his  many  peculiarities, 
and  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  his  camp — a  little 
half  lient  and  half -shanty  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  I 
should  lik^,  if  possible,  to  reproduce  some  of  his  quaint 
poetry  and  still  quainter  drawings  (for  John  was  quite  an 
artist  in  his  way),  which  were  as  odd  as  himself;  but 
space  will  noi;  permit,  and  I  must  confine  myself  to  a 
short  description  of  the  man.  John  was  the  fisherman 
for  the  hotel,  a  great,  tall  Texan,  with  a  clear,  sharp 
eye,  an  honest,  sun-burnt  and  weather-beaten  face,  a 
mass  of  dark-brown  wavy  hair  hanging  about  his  neck 
and  shoulders.  He  wore  a  huge  sombrero  and  a  heavy 
mustache,  and  at  a  little  distance  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  first-class  desperado  ;  but  a  near  view  re- 
vealed the  mistake,  for  when  he  spoke  his  kindly  eye  lit 
and  his  honest  face  broadened  into  a  smile,  and  his  voice, 
albeit  deep,  was  soft  and  musical.  John  was  an  old  resi- 
dent in  the  country,  and  had  been  to  all  the  but-of-tlie- 
way  and  in-the- way  places  in  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah  ;  he  had  owned  gold  mines, 
and  had  sold  or  lost  them  ;  lie  still  had  some  few  in  re- 
serve, and  was  expecting  to  sell  more ;  he  had  been  worth 
a  great  deal  of  money  at  times,  but  by  the  assistance  of 
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looms  in  the  house  ;  rough  pine  logs  for  joists,  the  ceil- 
ing, the  flooring  above,  the  walls  papered  with  pages 
from  the  various  illustrated  magazines  and  weeklies,  an 
open  fireplace,  black  with  pitch-pine  smoke,  and  a  pair 
of  equally  black  and  rusty  andirons  ;  a  rickety  pine  table 
on  which  is  an  ink-bottle,  a  bad  pen,  some  newspapers— 
the  youngest  probably  a  fortnight  old— and,  wonder  of 
wonders,  and  yet  beautiful  in  spite  of  its  surroundings 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  coverless  and  well-thumbed — a 
Bible.  A  few  strong  pine  chairs  and  a  lounge,  which 
has  certainly  seen  better  days,  covered  with  faded  green 
brocatelle,  make  up  the  furniture  of  the  place  ;  but  that 
does  not  prevent  it  from  being  cozy  and  comfortable. 
Ferhax>8  the  oddest  character  of  the  very  large  assort- 


bad  partners,  or  luck,  or  fate,  he  was  not  then  over-en- 
cumbered with  wealth.  He  was  a  good,  honest  man, 
and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  him  of  an  evening 
poring  over  the  coverless  Bible,  deep  in  its  mysteries. 

The  nearest  post-office  for  Twin  Lakes  is  at  the  little 
town  of  Dayton,  already  mentioned^  There  is  a  service 
of  three  mails  a  week  from  Leadvilxe.  These  are  either 
"packed"  over  on  horseback  or  hauled  by  the  supply- 
team  which  makes  the  trips.  Dayton  is  quite  a  lively 
place ;  the  natives,  mostly  miners,  amuse  themselves  of 
an  evening  by  getting  something  more  than  half-seas- 
over  and  shooting  promiscuously  about  the  streets, 
though  I  believe  no  one  has  as  yet  been  seriously  hurt 
within  the  town  limits.  *^ 
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The  day  before  leaving  the  lakes  I  paiil  a  visit  to  the 
falls  at  their  head.  As  the  road  to  these  falls  passes 
through  Dayton,  I  stopped  at  the  post-oflSce,  which,  in 
connection  with  a  gp*ocery  and  general  supply  store,  is 
kept  by  two  young  gentlemen  bearing  the  euphonious 
name  of  Smith.  The  Messrs.  Smith  were  just  about 
starting  out  for  the  falls  with  a  team,  and  I  was  kindly 
invited  to  make  one  of  the  p(u*ty,  proviCng  I  had  no  ob- 
jection to  riding  with  some  ladies.  TLa  idea !  Objec- 
tion !  Was  I  such  a  formidable  x>ersonage  ?  Of  course  I 
did  not  demur,  for  I  don't  mind  saying  that,  although  I 
am  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  yet  I  consider  myself  quite 
a  gallant,  and  always  enjoy  the  society  of  ladies,  espe- 
cially young  and  pretty  ones. 

We  had  a  most  delightful  ride  along  the  upi)er  lake. 
The  color  of  this  lake  is  quite  remarkable.  It  is  a  light 
muddy -green,  rather  a  bad  and  certainly  a  very  odd  con- 
trast to  the  clear  dark-blue  of  the  lower  lake.  The  lakes 
are  divided  by  a  peninsula,  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
across,  and  their  waters  are  joined  by  a  stream  some  fifty 
feet  wide.  It  is  a  curious  effect  to  note  how  the  green 
of  the  upper  lake  runs  far  out  into  the  lower  one  before 
mixing  with  its  blue. 

Our  ride  was  a  lively  one.  The  ladies,  who  were  from 
Boston,  were  very  agreeable.  They  were  ready  and 
eager  for  a  lark,  and  msde  the  hills  ring  with  songs  and 
shouts  of  laughter.  They  had  been  much  alarmed  the 
night  before  by  the  shooting,  but  as  they  were  laughed 
at  for  being  frightened  and  told  that  it  was  merely  the 
custom  of  the  country,  they  did  not  seem  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  and  more  civilized  East  when  the 
West  was  so  replete  with  novelty,  even  if  somewhat 
dangerous.  After  spending  the  day  exploring  the  tun- 
nels about  the  falls  and  making  some  sketches  of  the 
waterwheel  and  crusher  that  have  been  built  there,  we 
returned  to  Dayton,  well  satisfied  with  our  picnic.  Hav- 
ing made  arrangements  for  the  team  to  call  for  me  early 
next  morning,  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  taking  with  me 
the  letters  for  the  neighborhood,  as  every  man  is  his  own 
and  everybody  else's  delivery-postman  in  Colorado. 

The  falls  are  well  worth  a  visit ;  though  not  very  high. 
They  are  beautifully  situated  in  the  gulch-  at  the  foot 
of  Twin  Peaks  and  command  a  fine  view  of  the  lake 
below. 

There  is  a  steamboat  on  the  lakes  and  it  is  said  to  be 
the  only  steamboat  at  that  altitude  in  the  world.  The 
Jdlewild,  for  so  it  is  called,  was  stranded  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  and  therefore  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
testing  her  seaworthiness. 

Of  course  there  is  excellent  boating,  and  to  row  out  on 
the  lakes  in  the  moonlight,  on  water  so  dear  that  you 
can  distinguish  every  pebble  on  the  bottom  (provided  you 
are  near  enough  to  the  shore,  as  it  is  said  to  be  600  feet 
deep  in  some  places),  with  the  great  towering  mountains 
on  all  sides  bathed  in  soft,  dreamy  light,  in  company 
with — wen,  my  unmarried  male  and  female  readers,  you 
only  know  who  ;  as  f'^r  me,  lam  a  staid  old  bachelor,  you 
see,  and  wais  consequently  alone,  but  if  it  was  heavenly  to 
me  under  such  circumstances,  how  much  more  would 
you  enjoy  it  in  each  other's  society. 

Early  the  next  moping,  about  five  o'clock,  I  think,  I 
was  tfroused  from  my  slumbers  by  loud  shouts  outside. 
"  Hi,  there  I  Ho,  there  1  Hurry  up  now  I  Ye  haven't 
much  time  to  oatch  your  train."  It  was  my  old  friend 
the  driver.  I  bustled  into  my  doth^  in  a  twinkling,  and 
with  the  help  of  Signer  Martini  soon  had  traps  and  self 
packed  in  the  wagon.  With  a  handshake  and  a  crack  of 
the  whip  we  were  ofL  As  we  passed  John's  camp  He  was 
iubt  preparing  hia  boat  and  lines  for  an  early  start     He 


stood  on  the  pebbly  shore,  his  tall,  lank  figure  dimly«een 
by  the  dawning  light,  waving  his  sombrero  in  adieu. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  sublime  in  this  world — 
nothing  that  fills  one  with  the  wonderful  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  nature — ^than  the  dawning  of  a  day  in  the  heart 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  First  of  all,  we  have  that  soft 
glow  that  illuminates  the  whole  sky  and  leaves  the  hills 
in  sombre  shadow.  Then  the  sun  tips  the  highest  peak 
with  red,  making  the  spot  glow  like  a  flame  of  fire.  This 
seems  a  signal  to  the  other  peaks,  for  suddenly  they  ap- 
pear to  leap  out  of  gloom,  gli>wing  and  blazing  and  flam- 
ing, each  striving  its  best  to  outshine  the  others  in  the 
dancing  morning  light,  and  still  all  below  is  in  gray 
shadow.  All  is  quiet.  Not  a  ripple  on  the  surfaee  of 
the  lake,  not  a  leaf  moves.  It  is  day  above,  but  night 
below.  Slowly  now  comes  the  streak  of  light;  Twin 
Peaks  are  tipped,  and  the  ray  steals  down  their  sides ; 
the  near  foothills  feel  it,  it  is  just  above  us,  a  leaf 
moves,  a  ripple  steals  across  the  surface  of  the  water, 
a  bird  screams,  and  lo  !  it  is  day. 

Properly  to  enjoy  the  eflfect  of  the  birth  of  a  day  and  a 
ride  of  four  miles  in  the  momin^in  the  Bockies,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  part  of  October,  one  should  be  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  warm  clothing  and  have  had  a  eop 
of  warming  stimulant — coffee  is  best— before  stiyrting,  as 
there  is  otherwise  apt  to  be  a  chilly  feeling,  which  mate- 
rially detracts  from  one's  power  of  appreciating  the  sub- 
lime. However,  I  was  soon  on  board  the  train  near  a 
warm  fire,  and  even  the  cold  which  I  caught  during  my 
morning  ride  has  faded  to  a  dim  memory  which  serves 
only  to  emphasize  the  pleasures  of  my  sojourn  at  the 
TttIu  Lakes. 


THE  DIAMOND. 

The  history  of  the  diamond  is  richer  in  detail  than 
that  of  any  other  precious  stone,  for  all  the  great  stones 
are  known  by  name,  and  their  changes  of  ownership  can 
be  traced  ht^k  to  their  first  discovery.  The  Bomans 
placed  the  diamond  in  the  very  highest  rank  as  a 
precious  stone ;  but  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
the  crystals  in  their  native  form,  this  eminent  position 
must  have  been  given  to  it  more  on  account  of  its 
scarcity  than  for  its  beauty.  It  is  only  in  modem 
times  that  the  extreme  brilliance  of  the  diamond  has 
been  brought  out  by  means  of  art  We  do  not  know 
when  it  was  first  polished  with  its  own  dust^  but  the  art 
of  cutting  it  into  a  regular  form,  so  as  to  bring  out  all 
possible  lustre,  was  not  jH^otioed  before  the  year  1456, 
when  Louis  Van  Berghem,  a  citizen  of  Brages,  made  a 
revolution  in  the  trade  by  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
diamond-cutting.  In  1475  he  was  employed  by  Charles 
the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  to  cut  three  large  stones — ^pre- 
viously worn  by  the  King  in  their  natural  state— as  eight- 
sided  crystals  {points  natves)^  It  was  nearly  two  hundred 
years  later  (1650),  during  the  supremacy  of  Gaxdinal 
Mazarin,  that  the  true  brilliant  shape  was  discovered. 
The  three  forms  in  which  diamonds  are  out  are  the  table, 
the  rose  and  the  brilliant.  The  first  two  forms  were  long 
the  only  ones  in  use  ;  but  when  the  brilliant  cuttini^  was 
introduced,  they  were  superseded,  except  for  inferior 
stones.  The  diamond  has  sometimes  been  engraved  UfKm 
and  there  are  a  few  historic  stones  witli  arms  and  hntiiilff 
on  them.  In  the  Paris  Exhibition  there  was  a  ring^  with 
an  engraved  diamond,  said  to  be  by  Jacopo  d»  BVesza 
It  is  supposed  that  much  of  the  engraving  said  to  have 
been  executed  on  diamonds  was  really  displayed  upon 
the  white  topaz  or  the  colorless  sapphire.  The  diamond 
mines  of  Central  India  originally  supplied  the  mM 
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\vith  nearly  all  the  notable  diamonds  ;  bnt  tbey  are  now 
nearly  superseded.  The  largest  snpply  is  now  obtained 
from  the  Brazils,  and  the  diamonds  of  Borneo  are  held 
ia  high  repnte.  The  mines  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope 
have  produced  a  large  number  of  stones  during  the  last 
few  years,  bnt  many  of  them  have  a  yellow  tint  Seyeral 
of  the  largest  diamonds  are  still  in  the  rongh,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  compared  with  those  which  are  cnt  The 
Braganza,  one  of  the  Portuguese  crown  jewels,  preserved 
Iq  the  Boyal  Treasury  at  Lisbon,  is  by  to  the  largest 
Rtone  professing  to  be  a  diamond.  It  was  found  in 
Brazil  about  the  year  1797.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  hen's  egg,  and  weighs  1,680  carats.  As  the 
Portuguese  Goyemment  will  not  allow  the  stone  to  be  ex- 
amined, grave  doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  it  is 
really  a  diamond  at  all.  The  Matan  is  one  of  the  largest 
aud  most  esteemed  diamon'^s  in  existence,  although 
ilonbts  haye  been  expressed  by  some  as  to  its  genuineness. 
It  was  found  in  the  Landak  mines,  near  the  west  coast  of 
Borneo,  in  or  about  the  year  1787.  It  is  uncut,  and 
weighs  376  carats.  The  Sultan  of  Matan  highly  yalues 
it,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  be  seen.  Strangers  are 
shown  a  model  of  it  in  crystal.  Tempting  offers  have 
been  made  to  the  Sultan,  but  he  will  not  part  with 
it,  as  he  believes  that  the  prosperity  of  his  family 
depends  upon  it  The  Dutch  Governor  of  Batavia 
ofiered  two  gunboats,  with  stores  and  ammunition  and 
$150,000,  but  his  offer  was  rejected.  Mr.  Crawfnrd 
valued  the  stone  at  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars. 
The  Nizam,  which  weighed  340  carats  in  the  rough,  is 
ileseribed  by  Barbot,  wlio  values  it  at  a  million  ;  but 
litHe  is  known  of  its  history.  The  Orloff  is  a  rose  dia- 
mond now  set  in  the  top  of  of  the  Russian  imjMrial 
Bceptre,  but  it  had  passed  through  many  vicissitudes 
hefore  arriving  there.  Count  Orloff,  who  was  on  his 
travels  in  1775,  bought  the  stone  at  Amsterdam  from  a 
mercliant  named  Khojeh  Baphael  for  half  a  millioii 
cash  and  an  annuity  of  $20,000.  The  early  history  id 
the  Orloff  diamond  is  very  conlosed,  and  those  who  wish 
to  judge  for  tbemsdves  as  to  its  identity  with  stonee 
having  other  names,  such  as  the  Koe-i«Tiii^  must  consult 
Mr.  Streeter's  work,  where  the  matter  is  fully  discussed. 
The  wdght  of  the  Orloff  is  198  carats.  The  Darya-i-Nur, 
or  ''Sea  of  light, *•  and  the  Taj-e-Fah,  or  'V^rown  of  the 
Moon,*"  are  two  splendid  stones  of  186  and  146  carats 
respeciiyely,  belonging  to  the  Shah  of  Persia.  They 
are  deecribed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  his  ''Sketches  of 
Persia,"  who  tells  us  that  they  are  the  principal  stones  in 
a  pair  of  bracelets  yalued  at  neaiiy  a  million  sterling. 
The  Austrian  or  Florentine,  also  called '*  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,"  is  of  citron-yellow  hue,  which  makes 
it  less  valuable  than  it  would  have  been  had  its  odor 
l>een  pure.  Its  yalue  has  been  estimated  from  $200,000 
t<f  $250,000.  The  following  is  the  oflScial  description  of  the 
stone  :— The  "Florentine,  also  called  the  'Great  Flor- 
entine Diamond' — actually  forming  part  of  a  hat-button — 
b  known  to  be  one  of  the  largest  diamonds  in  the  world, 
tt  weighs  1331  carats  of  Vienna,  but  is  rather  yellow. 
The  stone  is  cut  in  nine  surfaces,  covered  with  facets 
forming  a  star  with  nine  rays.  This  jewel  was  once  the 
property  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  carried  all  his  val- 
nables  in  the  battle-field,  first  to  have  them  always  in 
fdght^  and  secondly  on  account  of  the  mysterious  power 
then  attributed  to  the  precious  stones.  Charles  lost 
lihis  diamond  at  the  battle  of  Morat,  on  June  22d, 
1476.  Tradition  relates  that  it  was  picked. up  by  a 
peaaani,  who  took  it  for  a  piece  of  glass  and  sold  it  for  a 
florin.     The  new  owner,  Bartholomew  May,  a  citizen  of 


Berne,  sold  it  to  the  Genoese,  who  sold  it  in  tvrm  to 
Ludovico  Moro    Sforza.      By  the    intercession    of   the 
Fuggers  it  came  into  the  Medici  treasury  at  Florence. 
When  Francis  Stephen  of  liorraine  exchanged  his  duchy 
for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  he  became  the  owner 
of  the  '  Florentine  Diamond.'    Through  this  prince,  who 
became  later  on  the  consort  of  the  Empress  Maria  The- 
resa, this  diamond  came  into  the  private  treasury  of  the 
Imperial  house  at  Vienna.    At  the  coronation  of  Francis 
Stephen  as  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  on 
October  4th,  1745,  the  Florentine  Diamond  adorned  the 
crown  of   the  House  of  Austria."     Mr.  Streeter,  who 
qootes  this  account,  disputes  its  authenticity.    He  shows 
that  it  ia  a  mistake  to  introduce  the  names  of  Charles  the 
Bold  and  Fugger  into  thiei  history.     The  stone  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  lost  was  sold  by  the  Fuggers  to 
Henry  VUL  of  Engjand,  whose  daughter  Mary  presented 
it  to  her  husband,  Phillip  II.  of  Spain.     The  authentic 
history  of  the  "Austrian  "  really  begins  with  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  whose  possession  it  was  when  it 
was  examined  by  Tavemier.     The  Pitt,  or  Begent,  is  the 
most  perfect  brilliant  in   existence,  and  is  without  a 
rival  in  shape  and  water.     It  weighed  410  carats  in  the 
rough,  and  ia  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Parteal 
mines,  in  the  year  1701,  by  a  slave  who  ran  away  from 
his  master,  and  offered  it  to  a  skipper.     The  skipper 
lured  him  on  board  his  ship,  and  after  throwing  him 
overboard,   sold    the   stone  to  Jamchund,  the    largest 
diamond  merchant  in  the  East,  for  $5,000.    Jamchund 
offered  it  to  Thomas  Pitt,  (Governor  of  Fort  St  George, 
for  $425,  JOO.    Much  negotiation  was  carried  on  between 
these  two,  and  at  last  Pitt  became  the  possessor  of  the 
stone  for  $100,000.     It  was  cut  in  London  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,  and  the  cutting  occupied  two  years ;  but  the 
fragments  cut  off  were  valued  at  between  $15,000  and 
$20;000.    Pitt  seemuB  to  have  found  his  diamond  a  some- 
what uaenTiable  poasoasion,  for  so  fearful  was  he  of  rob- 
bexy  thai  be  sever  made  known  beforehand  the  day  of 
his  Cuming  to  tows,  Aor  sl^  two  nights  consecutirdy, 
ia  the  nae  YkxnmB,    The  lame  of  the  diamond  spread 
OTer  Europe,^  and  many  persons  tried  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
it ;  but  Uffeabach,  the  German  traveler,  who  visited  Eng- 
land in  ISIS,  found  all  his   efforts  to  see  it  useless. 
Another  souroe   of   uneasiness    to   the    possessor  was 
caused  by  the  sinister  rumors  whiqb  were  spread  about 
as  to  the  mode  by  which  he  obtained  it     It  seem*  that 
the  crime  of  the  skipper  was  attributed  to  Governor  Pitt 
The  calumny  took  a  very  unpleasant  form  when  Pope 
wrote,  in  his  "Moral  Essays": 

"  Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay. 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gam  away: 
He  pledged  it  to  the  Eni^t;  the  Knight  h^    wit. 
Bo  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit." 

Pitt  published  in  1710  a  full  account  of  the  purchase 
in  order  to  silence  his  calumniators,  and  tuis  was  re- 
printed in  1743,  many  years  after  his  death.  In  1717 
Pitt  sold  his  diamond  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  Begent  of 
France,  through  the  intervention  of  Law,  the  financier 
(who  received  $25,000  for  his  trouble),  for  $675,000.  In 
the  inventory  of  the  French  crown  jewels  drawn  up  in 
the  year  1791,  it  is  valued  at  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars.  During  the  Beign  of  Terror  the  stone  w|ui 
stolen,  but  was  restored  in  a  mysterious  manner.  Na- 
poleon I.  found  it  of  inestimable  value  to  him,  for  after 
the  18th  Brumaire,  by  pledging  it  to  the  Dutch  he  prp- 
curedthe  funds  that  were  so  indispensable  for  the  ooo- 
solidation  of  his  power.  It  was  afterward  redeemed, 
and  ornamented  the  jpommel  of  the  Emperw*s  sword. 
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SHADOW  OB  STTBSTANCB  ?— "  HB  MOVBD  HIS  ARM  A  XilTTLE  TtllWABD  TBB  DOOB.      THEBB,  THBBB,  AMID  THE  FILM,  THBT 
SAW— VATHBB  AND  DAUOHTEB  BOTH— DUDLBIGH  VABBAB  STANDINO ;  AND  HB  SMILED  AT  THEM." 


SHADOW   OR   SUBSTANCE? 

P>Y  F.  A.  Mathews,  Author  of  "  Dilettante  Days.'* 


Pbofessob  Tebay  folded  his  last  paper  and  placed  it 
la  his  portfolio  ;  he  arranged  the  last  vial  in  its  socket  in 
the  last  leather  case,  and,  holding  a  tiny  cmcible  np  to 
the  light  of  the  western  window,  he  bmshed  from  its  rim 
a  fleck  of  silyery  foil;  smiled  grimly  to  himself,  and, 
after  castiDg  a  glance  over  his  shoulder  of  great  satisfac- 
tion, stepped  out  into  the  pleasant,  old-fashioned  garden 
that  surrounded  his  house  near  Devizes. 

The  room  which  the  professor  had  jast  quitted  was  his 
laboratory ;  the  professor  was  a  chemist  of  much  renown, 
though  leading  a  quiet  enough  life  in  the  pretty  little 
Kentish  Tillage  where  he  was  bom — a  man  of  chimeras 
and  hobbies,  but,  withal,  of  such  sterling  ability  and  of 
such  daring  research,  as  had  gained  for  him  an  honorable 
distinction  in  his  profession.     He  was  a  curious-looking 
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man  :  tall,  thin  almost  to  attenuation,  with  narrow, 
stooping  shoulders,  a  long,  drooping  nose,  pale,  bril- 
liant eyes— that  had  a  trick  of  closing  suddenly  after  a 
wide,  bright,  upward  glancer-and  a  narrow  forehead, 
polished  as  a  piece  of  well-worn  ivory.  One  would  say, 
not  a  broad  man — a  sjMcialist,  held  down  by  the  bonds 
of  his  own  predilections  in  one  certain  groove,  beyond 
which  he  saw  little  ;  albeit  therein  he  saw  and  felt  and 
dealt  with  great  intensity. 

The  laboratory  was  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Packing- 
boxes  stood  about  ready  for  transportation  ;  in  the  hall, 
boxes  and  satchels  lay  around ;  in  point  of  fact,  the 
professor  was  about  setting  forth  to-morrow  to  spend 
his  holidays  in  Antwerp  with  his  old  friend,  the  Herr 
Professor   von   Hendrich,    and    as    the  professor  was 
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encumbered  with  a  daughter,  ther«  ^rns  rf^nlly  nothing  to 
do  with  this  young  creature  uut  lu  Ukim  her  along,  too. 
,    Where  could  she  be? 

♦•Beatrice  I" 

No  answer.  Very  well  I  Professor  Tebay  turned  back 
a^aiu  to  the  laboratory  ;  he  picked  up  a  small,  sharp  in- 
strument to  scratch  those  flecks  of  metal  from  his  cruel* 
ble,  and,  working  away  at  it,  he  sauutered  out  again,  and 
down  the  garden- path  toward  the  clump  of  lilac-trees 
beside  the  brook. 

The  professor  stumbled  over  a  pebble,  and  then  he 
glanced  up. 

A  wonderful  change  came  over  his  thin  face,  as  if  the 
rery  lightning  itself  had  taken  possession  of  his  spirit 
-ftnd  Ulnmined  it  with  the  elixir  of  wrath. 

The  crucible  fell  from  his  hand  and  shivered  in  a 
linndred  flashing  bits.    He  grasped  the  steel  the  firmer. 

He  had  found  Beatrice. 

She  stood  leaning — a  fair  young  thing  of  sixteen — amid 
the  lilacs,  and  about  her  were  the  arms  of  the  professor's 
pnpil,  Dudleigh  Farrar. 

A  fellow  of  twenty,  handsome,  poor,  whom  Professor 
Tebay  would  as  soon  have  regarded  as  a  match  for 
Beatrice  as  he  would  have  the  groom. 

This  he  had  made  known  not  only  to  BpAtrice,  but 
to  the  boy  himself,  and  in  unmeasured  language* 

The  professor  stood  stilL 

He  watched. 

He  heard. 

Soft  sweet  words— love's  and  youth's  first  fond  ex- 
pressions. The  two  were  finding  out  that  they  had 
hearts  ;  were  learning  at  the  ruddy  gates  of  each  other's 
lips  the  lesson  that  all  learn,  sooner  or  later. 

He  saw  Beatrice  laj  her  bright  head  down  on  Dud- 
leigh'a  shoulder  as  she  promised  to  be  his  wife. 

And  the  professor  liftt^d  his  lean  arm  high  in  the  air 
and  threw  the  steel  that  he  held.  It  glinted  in  the 
streak  of  sunlight ;  not  brighter,  not  more  cruelly  than 
did  the  professor's  slow  smile  that  followed  it— swift, 
swift  to  the  heart  of  Dudleigh  Farrar. 

Without  a  cry  he  fell — from  the  paradise  of  her  arms 
to  the  earth« 

Beatrice  sprang;  she  screamed. 

She  beheld  her  father. 

And  she  knew  who  had  done  il.  She  knelt  beside  her 
lorer ;  she  took  his  head  between  her  hands. 

Professor  Tebay  rushed  to  them.  He  tore  Beatrice 
awaj  and  flung  her  toward  the  house.  He  caught  sight 
of  the  blood,  and  he  cowered. 

Blood  had  always  made  a  coward  of  him.  It  was  his 
peculiarity  to  sicken  even  at  the  sight  of  rare  meat. 

He  shrank  back« 

He  saw  the  steel  sticking  there  in  the  boy's  breast 

And  them  Beatrice  dared  to  return. 

••You  have  murdwed  Dudleigh  Farrar,  fother.  You 
have  murdered  him." 

He  closed  her  mouth  with  his  cold  hand  ;  he  dragged 
her  in  the  twilight  back  to  the  house.  He  shivered  ;  he 
quaked ;  he  staggered ;  he  was  bent  With  horrible 
back-glancing,  glazed  eyes  he  dragged  his  daughter  to 
the  house  and  lighted  lights  ;  and  ate  food ;  and  drank 
kot  tea  ;  and  warmed  himself  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

He  said  nothing. 

Beatrice  lay  where  he  had  put  her  on  her  bed,  a 
stricken  being,  whose  youth  had  been  murdered  and 
lay  out  yonder  under  the  lilac-trees  with  her  lover. 

The  next  morning  the  professor's  house  was  empty. 
The  servants  had  been  d  sminsed,  well  paid,  and  sent  up 
to  LondoDf  vhoAOO  they  had  come. 


The  professor  ?  Well,  he  had  doubtless  set  out  f*.r 
Dover  sooner  than  he  had  intended  by  a  few  hours. 

Dudleigh  Farrar  ? 

He  had  come  fi'om  Devonshire  eight  months  befon\ 
Why,  very  likely  he  had  gone  home  to  his  people. 

For  ten  years  Professor  Tebay 's  house  stood  emptv. 

For  ten  years  no  one  came  to  inquire  for  Dudiei^:! 
Farrar. 

A  few  people  said  that  the  night  after  the  professor  ao 
suddenly  quitted  Devizes  they  had  heard  voices  in  the 
house,  had  seen  a  light  flitting  back  and  forth  at  the 
windows  ;  but  these  were  the  curate,  a  slim,  delicate, 
imaginative  young  man,  and  the  carrier,  a  burly  fellow, 
whom  every  one  knew  was  oftener  in  his  cups  than  out 

"Ten  years." 

Wbat  had  they  done  with  Professor  Tebay  and  his 
daughter  Beatrice  ? 

They  had  bent  the  chemist  almost  double ;  they  had 
made  of  him  a  shriveled,  uncanny  object,  more  like  a 
parchment  caricature  than  aught  else.  A  gray,  seamy, 
haggard  face,  with  two  burning,  questioning,  reetless, 
terrible  eyes  lighting  up  its  pallor  with  an  unearthly 
gleam. 

Beatrice  Tebay  at  twenty-six  did  not  look  much  older 
than  she  had  at  sixteen.  Merely  for  the  rose  of  youth 
there  lay  the  lily,  for  the  hope  of  youth  the  saddest  of 
all  despairs — ^youth's  despair. 

What  these  years  of  constant  travel,  horrible  anxiety, 
apprehension,  doubt,  agony,  had  been  to  the  poor  chfld, 
no  one  could  telL    But  Beatrice  Tebay  was  silent 

Silence  was  all  her  father  had  asked  of  her,  and  her 
word  had  been  given  to  him,  on  the  night  of  their  flight 
from  Devizes,  that  the  dead  with  her  should  be  dead. 

They  changed  th^  name  to  a  German  one;  they 
never  spoke  in  English  save  when  they  were  alone  ;  they 
read  no  English  books  or  newspapers.  *'  Professor 
Hahn"  and  his  daughter  ''Bettina"  abhorred  anything, 
everything  English. 

But  when  they  were  alone  together  in  the  long,  quiet 
evening  hours,  the  old  man  would  turn  toward  his  child, 
looking  up  from  the  Are  where  his  decoctions  were 
hissing,  and  si)eak  in  his  own  tongue  of  the  night  o! 
their  flight — of  Dudleigh  Farrar. 

*'  Beatrice,  could  I  but  know  that  I  was  forgiven  by 
Dudleigh  Farrar.  Could  I  but  know  that  in  that  other 
world  he  has  found  so  superb  a  consolation  for  the  loss 
of  a  life  in  this,  that  he  even  thanks  me  for  having  rid 
him  of  the  'mortal  ooiL*    Could  I  but  discover " 

And  the  girl  would  answer,  "Yes,  father,"  hopelessly, 
to  it  alL 

Within  the  last  few  months  they  had  finally  settled 
themselves  in  a  tiny  cottage  at  Heidelberg,  one  of  tiiof^ 
little  smiling  villas  just  off  the  Philoaophenweg,  with  % 
large  garden  full  of  flowers,  a  patch  of  com  and  grain, 
and  a  paddock  at  the  back,  for  a  goat  and  a  donkey. 

Beatrice  was  glad  to  rest— to  feel  that  for  a  year  or  so. 
at  least,  she  would  not  be  compelled  to  wander  from 
third-class  hotel  to  fourth-class  pension;  from  musty 
Italian  inns  to  horrible  Bussian  wayside  houses.  For 
thus  the  years  had  been  spent— the  long  days  of  Sam- 
mer,  the  short  ones  of  Winter — traveling  from  place 
to  place,  from  town  to  town,  with  the  eager,  ungovern- 
able old  man. 

What  was  the  object  ? 

Primarily,  escape. 

Professor  Tebay  lived,  as  he  fancied,  at  bay.  At  aof 
moment  an  avenger,  crying  aloud  to  him  for  DuA^^ 
Farrar's  boyish  life,  might  arise(before  him^  p 

Motion  was  hi*  only  reel ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^ 
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Besides,  the  idea  haunted  him  that,  could  he  but  once 
be  ftssnred  that  the  dead  boy  had  forgiven  him,  he  could 
«nce  again  be  quiet  in  his  thoughts. 

He  sought  out,  in  his  capadtj  of  chemist,  the  learned 
men  of  his  profession  all  over  Europe ;  not  onlj  chem- 
ists, but  alchemists,  astronomers,  astrologers,  the  whole 
army  of  mediums,  spiritualists,  theosophists,  Buddhists, 
dreamers. 

Having  begun  life  a  scientist,  he  was  ending  it  as  a 
charlatan —a  charlatan  whose  stake  was  neither  monej 
aor  notoriety,  but  the  peace  of  his  own  condemned  soul. 
He  had  built  a  small  belvedere  at  one  end  of  his 
garden,  and  therein  had  set  up  the  apparatus  of  his 
laboratory. 

A  low  bookcase,  containing  all  manner  of  strange  lore, 
occupied  one  side  of  the  octagon-shaped  room.  Above 
ikii  were  strung  a  row  of  skulls.  Shelves  full  of  sealed 
jiTs,  vases  of  distilled  spirits,  black-letter  manuscripts, 
alembioSy  ornoibles,  pans,  pots,  cabinets  of  minerals, 
duurts  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  sea,  were  scattered 
aboui  The  windows  looked,  through  climbing  rose- 
vines*  across  the  shining  Neckar  to  the  castle  on  its 
wooded  slope,  and  up  to  the  grand  Schloss  Hotel  beside 
the  great  forest 

A  dusty  hour-glass,  its  red  sands  run  down,  stood 
upon  the  sill  beside  a  telescope.  And  always  the  fire 
burned  npon  the  hearth,  little  flickering,  leaping  flames 
thi^  seemed  to  Beatrice  Tebay  like  so  many  imps  danc- 
ing for  joy  at  the  sorrow  of  her  heart 

The  girl  had  oome  to  regard  fire  with  as  much  loath- 
ing and  abhorrence  as  the  Peruvians  regarded  it  with 
leverence  and  worship. 

In  every  oabaret—was  their  stay  to  be  but  a  single 
nig^t'the  hearth  was  uncovered  and  the  chips  ignited, 
the  warmest  night  in  Summer  or  the  coldest  in  Winter. 
For  years  Beatrice  Tebay  had  watched  those  same  little 
deviLish  flames  crawl  up  and  over,  and  sputter  and  hiss 
around  that  brass  caldron. 

She  had  listened  to  a  hundred  theories  of  a  return 
from  the  ''other  world";  she  had  seen  her  father's 
wrinkled,  emaciated,  wan  face  grow  young  and  rosy 
again  by  the  glow  of  those  little  crawling,  cruel  flames, 
as  he  watched,  and  hoped,  and  waited,  and  believed 
ihat  in  another  moment  of  time  he  should  behold 
Dndleigh  Farrar*s  face  looking  out  at  him  from  the 
mist  of  his  brewing,  in  forgiveness  or  -  in  wrath  I 

This  was  the  professor's  dream.  For  this  he  toiled, 
lie  ate,  he  slept,  he  arose,  he  breathed — to  create  for 
himself,  out  of  the  bitter  ashes  of  his  crime,  his  unrest, 
his  knowledge,  his  learning,  the  ghost  that  would  lay 
ids  remorse  for  ever  out  of  his  sight  and  remembrance. 
It  was  the  early  springtime  now,  and  twilight  A  blue 
Ifilm  OTsr  the  river,  wrapping  itself  about  the  brown  sails, 
and  aQrering  all  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Jettenbiihl, 
and  draping  with  softness  all  the  spans  of  the  old  bridge. 
Beatrice  sut  by  the  window.  It  was  closed  ;  but  the 
door  that  gave  on  the  garden- path  was  open,  and  all  the 
gweet  scents  of  the  brown  earth  and  the  month  of  April 
oame  blowing  in  from  the  south. 

Beatrice  was  absontly  staring  at  the  fire.  It  was  leap- 
ing np  the  blackened  chimney,  curling  around  the  brass 
ealdroD.  She  rubbed  her  eyes.  Had  she  for  ten  years 
stared  at  those  same  flames  wriggling  and  twisting 
aronxid  that  same  rounded  vessel?  Was  it  possible 
that  ten  years  ago  she  had  seen  her  lover  struck  down 
before  her  eyes  on  a  vernal,  fragrant  night  like  this  ? 
and — ten  years — ^ten  years  I 

The  chemist  sat  by  the  table.  A  lamp  stood  there 
jaliendy  lifl^ited,  for  the  Spring  twilights  were  not  long. 


His  brown  dressing-gown  was  torn  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  sleeve  was  frayed  from  a  bum.  An  open  book  lay 
before  him,  and  at  his  side  stood  a  basket  filled  with 
ripe  wheat  and  barley,  and  corn  and  oats  ;  with  fruits, 
with  flowers  and  sweet-scented  shrubs  of  all  kinds. 

He  rubbed  his  lean  hands  together ;  he  smiled  as  he 
read.  He  glanced  up  at  Beatrice  and  put  out  his  hand 
for  her  to  draw  nearer  to  him.  She  came.  Her  eyelids 
drooped.  She  stupidly  wondered  what  new  chimera  she 
was  to  listen  to  to-night.  For  weeks  she  had  heard 
nothing,  been  asked  to  do  nothing  save  to  provide 
the  grains  and  the  fruits  and  the  blossoms,  victims  to 
the  lust  of  the  insatiable  fire  .that  left  lying  there 
every  morning  but  the  gray  ashes  of  its  prey. 

"Well,  father?"  the  girl  said,  patiently. 

"  Beatrice,  it  is  to  be.  After  years  of  unremitting  toil, 
privation,  study  research,  I— nay,  not  only  I,  but  you, 
you — shall  look  this  night  into  the  face  of  Dudleigh 
Farrar,  and  we  shall  know — if — if  he  is  satisfied." 

The  old  man  sank  back  with  a  gasp. 

The  girl  still  stared  at  the  fire.  She  was  dead  to  most 
things  ;  most  dead  of  all  to  the  tale  that  she  had  listened 
to— how  many  times  before  ? 

"Beatrice,  listen.  You  remember  when  we  were  last 
in  the  Vatican  ?  you  remember  the  priest  with  whom  I 
chatted — the  Florentine  with  the  cold  eyes  that  seemed 
to  watch  as. we  examined  the  precious  manuscripts? 
you  remember  him  ?" 

"Very  well,  father.  I  do  not  think  he  watched  us^ 
though." 

"  Well,  well ;  and  if  he  did ;"—  the  chemist  chuckled  to 
himself  "  You  remember  that  he  was  privileged ;  he  had 
access  to  the  rare  parchments  of  the  earliest  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  he  fingered  them,  he  handled  them— 
ah !"  The  old  man's  eyes  close  in  rapture  at  the  mere 
mention  of  such  a  privilege. 

"He  was  somo  famous  savant,  doubtless,  father  ;  be« 
sides,  you  know.  Pope  Leo  has  been  more  lenient  than 
his  predecessors  regarding  access  to  the  Vatican  treas- 
ures." 

"I  know,  I  know ;  some  savnnl,  as  you  say ;  a  clever 
one,  a  knowing  one,  a  thieving  one— eh,  Beatrice?  My 
old  eyes  were  sharper  than  your  young  ones.  Our  Flo- 
rentine, beneath  his  cloak,  hid  away  a  parchment,  black, 
musty,  delicious  I  H«  tripped  upon  the  staircase,  as  we 
followed  him  out,  remember  ?  The  parchment  fell  to  the 
ground.  I  picked  it  up—eh,  Beatrice  ?"  Her  fother 
leaned  over  her  young  foce,  and  whispered,  in  a  tone  of 
reverent  ecstasy,  "It  was  a  manuscript  of  the  third  cen- 
tury ;  the  treatise  of  the  learned  Denescus,  the  Greek,  on 
the  possible  return  to  this  world  of  the  disembodied 
spirit" 

Tebay's  light,  small  eyes  glowed  with  a  frantic  excite- 
ment ;  his  trembling  fingers  clutched  the  precious 
treatise. 

Beatrice  glanced  from  the  leaping  flames  of  the  grow- 
ing fire  to  her  Cither's  eyes,  back  and  forth.  She  shud- 
dered.    Between  the  two,  she  was  strangely  cold. 

"  Beatrice,  listen  1"  He  untied  and  unfolded  the 
parchment,  and  spread  it  open  on  the  table  with  loving 
care.  "IwiU  translate  it  for  you:  'The  soul  tnmeth 
in  moments  of  silence  to  the  questioning  of  the  idea  of 
original  creation.  For  the  guidance  of  the  wanderer, 
I,  Denescus,  the  humblest  of  thy  followers  O  Saulns, 
the  Egyptian — do  venture  to  write  out  this  poor  treatise 
that  followeth  :  Man  was  the  Thought  of  the  Supreme, 
created  in  the  alembic  of  the  eternal  mind  from  the 
essences  of  the  grains,  the  juices  of  frtytn.  the  perfumes 
of  flowers,  the  odois  of  shrubs.    To  them.inaa  shall 
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rettiTD,  as  hath  been  well  said  of  One  whom  the  Jews,  I 
haye  heard  said,  put  to  death,  now  some  three  centuries 
gone.  During  the  lifetime  of  man,  from  these  he  shall 
derive^'  his  sustenance  and  his  pleasure ;  thus  doth  he 
preserve  the  ideal  of  original  and  integral  creation.* " 

The  chemist  paused,  his  lips  feebly  muttered,  as 
though  tasting  the  passages  to  come  with  a  keener 
relish. 

**Now,  Beatrice,"  he  whisi)ers,  leaning  nearer  to  the 
lamp,  his  chin  within  his  palms,  his  elbows  holding  down 
the  rolling  comers  of  the  manuscript  of  Denescus,  '^  hear 
this  : '  Of  the  possible  calling  back  of  the  departed  spirit 
and  flesh  of  man,  it  hath  been  said,  y  those  of  a  greater 
wisdom  than  your  humble  Denescus,  that  such  may  not 
be.  Yet  it  hath  forced  itself  upon  the  mind  of  one  who 
hath  spent  a  long  and  solitary  life  of  thoughtfulness  that 
the  saying  is  but  a  rash  one.  Man  himself,  by  the  com- 
pounding and  combining  of  his  own  original  component 
elements,  by  burning  them  in  the  heat  of  fire,  even  as 
the  Supreme  amalgamated  them  by  the  everlasting,  un- 
quenchable fire  of  His  omnipresent  TfiotiglUt  can — if  his 
will  and  concentrativeness  be  thereunto  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  their  highest  capable  point— create/'" 

Tebay's  voice  was  so  piercing  that  the  girl  started  from 
her  seat.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  she  sank 
trembling  in  her  chair  at  his  side. 

*' '  Create,' "  read  the  chemist,  continuing,  '*  *  in  a  fash- 
ion greatly  modified.  Whereas  the  Supreme  created  that 
which  He  had  never  seen,  and  also  that  which  He  had  not 
imagined,  man  must,  in  his  brain,  have  his  ideal ;  a  being 
whom  in  life  he  has  beheld  quickened.  Hold  it  not  in 
me,  O  mighty  Saulus,  a  presumptuous  vainglory  that 
I  do  dare  and  hazard  the  propounding  and  setting  forth 
of  these  mysteries,  but  your  humble  follower,  I,  Denes- 
'cus,  know  whereof  I  do  write.  So  be  it  that  a  man  can 
arrive  at  such  bridling  of  his  will,  at  the  putting  of  such 
ft  curb  on  his  concentration,  he  may,  by  the  employment 


of  such  certain  methods  as  I  have  above  set  forth,  attain 
to  the  beholding  with  his  corporal  eye,  for  a  little  space, 
the  image  of  such  an  one  as  may  have  preceded  him  to 
the  grave.  Not,  O, mighty  master,  that  I  would  that 
thou  should'st  rise  up  and  accuse  me  of  evil  teaching. 
I  say  not  that  man  can  create  the  soul,  that  undying 
spark  from  the  Eternal  and  Supreme,  but  that  he 
calleth  from  the  shades  for  a  moment  the  shadow  of 
his  fellow  who  may  tell,  by  the  bearing  of  his  broWy  if 
he  be  well  satisfied  with  what  he  hath  in  that  place 
of  the  hereafter  or  no.'" 

Tebay  ceased.  He  rolled  up  the  parchment  and  tied 
the  tape.     His  liands  were  feverishly  shaking. 

<' Beatrice,"  murmured  her  father,  *'we  shall  behold 
Dudleigh  Earrar  to-night.     All  is  perfected." 

The  girl  sat  still,  silent.  She  watched  him  going 
about  his  anxious  task. 

He  pulled  the  flaming  logs  far  out  upon  the  earth. 
He  took  off  the  little,  hissing  brass  caldron,  and  re- 
placed it  by  a  much  larger  one.  This  he  piled  high 
with  the  ripe  grains,  the  aromatic  shrubs,  the  fmita, 
and,  at  the  last,  the  flowers,  lilies,  roses,  lilacs— all  the 
sweet  heraldry  of  sunshine  and  dew. 

He  took  up  a  shovelful  of  cinders  and  cast  them  into 
the  bottom.  The  grains  hissed,  crackled,  caught,  and 
slowly  the  incense — smoke  of  all  this  mass  of  sweetness 
and  bloom — rose  up  and  filled  the  belvedere. 

Beatrice  looked  at  her  father. 

She  looked  again,  affrighted. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  no  human  face  before  or  since 
could  ever  have  been  or  be  capable  of  such  a  fury  of 
concentrativeness — such  a  zeal  and  agony  of  wilL 

The  smoke  filled  all  the  little  room  ;  it  rose  and  coiled, 
a  blue,  scented,  thickening  film,  out  at  the  open  door. 

Still  the  professor  stood,  his  flame-lighted  laee  with 
its  magnitude  of  fixity  and  purpose,  turning,  it  would 
seem^  into  stone.  .  . 
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At  last  be  moved  his  arm  a  little  toward  the  door. 
Deatrice*s  eyes  followed  his. 

Thej  glowed  with  a  magnificent,  increasing  amaze- 
ment, satisfaction,  content. 

The  girl  looked. 

Thpre,  there,  amid  the  film,  thej  saw^father  and 
daaghter  both — ^Dndleigh  Earrar  standing ;  and  he  smiled 
at  them. 

Beatrice  pnt  her  hands  to  her  head,  to  her  mouth  ; 
she  was  smothering.  The  smoke  !  She  rushed  out  of 
the  door ;  she  followed  the  shadow  down  the  garden- 
I>ath  to  the  little  gate  ;  she  threw  out  her  arms  ;  she 
caught  it  to  her  heart ;  her  lips  met  its  lips. 

When  the  professor  found  her,  she  was  lying  on  the 
path,  clasping  to  her  breast  a  branch  of  the  broken 
lilac-tree  above  her  ;  the  dewy  blossoms  lay  upon  her 
mouth,  and— Beatrice  Tebay  was  dead. 


HAMPTON   COURT, 

By  W.  Seton. 

Hampton  Coubt,  although  it  cannot  boast  of  any 
very  great  antiquity,  will  well  repay  a  visit,  and,  being 
only  a  little  distance  from  London,  the  pleasantest 
way  to  get  to  it  is  by  coach. 

Built  partly  by  Henry  VIII.,  partly  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  added  to  by  later  sovereigns,  it  is  to-day 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  may  be  called 
the  finest  show-place  in  England. 

It  contains  a  thousand  rooms,  and  forty-two  lady  pen- 
sioners are  allowed  to  have  a  home  here.  In  William 
IIL*s  Presence  Chamber  are  the  portraits  known  as  the 
'* Hampton  Court  Beauties."  This  name  was  given  to 
them  by  Queen  Mary,  who  had  them  painted  by  Sir 
Oodfrey  Eneller  and  hung  in  this  conspicuous  purt  of 
the  Palace,  despite  the  threat  that  it  would  make  her 
exceedingly  unpopular,  which  it  did  among  the  other 
ladies  of  her  court  who  were  not  equally  honored.  But 
in  William  IIL's  State  Bedroom  is  the  still  more  famous 
collection  called  the  '*  Windsor  Court  Beauties,"  because 
they  formerly  hung  at  Windsor  Castle.  They  were  painted 
for  Charles  II.  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  and  among  the  num- 
berless works  of  art  at  Hampton  Court  none  will  better 
repay  your  attention  than  these  exquisite  female  figures. 
Ab  you  gaze  on  them  you 
may  easily  imagine  your- 
self carried  back  to  those 
voluptuous  days.  It  does 
not  need  Pepys*s  Diary  to 
tell  what  frail,  light-hearted 
creatures  they  were.  The 
artist  has  shown  them  to 
OS  with 

"Tbeir  nightgowns  fastened 
with  a  single  pin." 

It  is  said  that  on  one 
occasion  the  youngest  of 
these  beauties  was  reminded 
by  a  demure  and  worthy 
prelate  that  she  ought  to 
mend  her  ways.  *'  Remem- 
ber, my  chid,"  he  said, 
*'  that  you  are  nothing  but 
dust"  "True,  your  lord- 
ship," answered  the  quick- 
witted damsel ;  *'  but  what 
beautiful  dust !" 


As  you  leave  the  State  Bedroom  and  go  down  the 
Queen's  Great  Staircase,  you  see  a  narrow  door  leading  to 
an  old  and  very  Ifttle  used  gallery.  This  is  known  as  the 
Haunted  Gallery,  for  in  it  is  heard  the  shrieking  ghost  of 
Queen  Katharine  Howard.  Before  he  sent  her  to  the 
Tower  to  be  beheaded,  Henry  VIIL  confined  her  in  her 
own  chamber.  One  morning  Katharine  <  scaped,  and 
ran  along  the  Gallery  to  seek  an  interview  with  Henry, 
who  was  praying  in  the  Chapel ;  but  just  as  she  reached 
the  door  the  guards  seized  her  and  carried  her  back, 
while  her  stony-hearted  husband  continued  his  devotions 
in  spite  of  her  screams,  which  were  heard  all  over  the 
Palace. 

Whoever  is  fond  of  architecture  will  not  fail  to  admire 
the  Great  Hall  of  Hampton  Court  It  was  built  by 
Henry  Ym.,  and  is  covered  by  the  most  splendid  Gothic 
roof  in  England.  The  length  of  the  Hall  is  106  feet,  its 
width  40  feet,  and  its  height  60  feet  The  King's  com- 
pany of  actors,  of  which  Shakespeare  was  a  member, 
gave  several  performances  in  this  Hall. 

Opposite  the  public  entrance  is  a  doorway,  now  hidden 
by  tapestry,  which  leads  down  a  flight  of  wooden  steps 
into  the  Great  Kitchen,  whence—at  banquets  given  to 
foreign  sovereigns  or  ambassadors  —  the  dishes  were 
brought  up  to  the  tables,  heralded  as  they  came  by  the 
music  of  the  minstrels.     In  an  old  romance  we  read  : 

"  Fro  kechene  cam  the  fyrst  cours 
With  pipes,  and  trumps  and  tabours." 

The  waUs  of  the  body  of  this  Hall  are  adorned  by 
eight  pieces  of  tapestry,  illustrating  episodes  in  the  life 
of  Abraham.  For  richness  and  splendor  these  tapestries 
can  scarcely  be  matched  in  Europe.  They  are  now,  how- 
ever, much  tarnished  and  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of 
their  former  brilliancy.  They  were  made  after  designs 
by  the  Flemish  painter  Bernard  van  Orley. 

But  magnificent  as  is  the  Great  Hall,  the  rooi#  known 
as  the  Withdrawing  Boom,  filled  (eis  it  is  with  an  air  of 
Gothic  gloom  and  antiquity,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
charming  part  of  the  Palace. 

It  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1535,  and  the  tapes- 
tries here  are  of  a  more  antique  character  than  those 
in  the  Hall.  They  were  worked  in  1470,  from  designs 
illustrating  Petrarch's  Triumphs  of  Love,  Chastity^ 
Death,  Fame,  Time  and  Divinity. 
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The  Astronomical  Clock  at  Hampton  Court  may  per- 
lia2)8  be  more  interestini?  to  some  visitors  than  even  the 
paintings  and  tapestries.  This  elockt  the  first  of  its 
kintl  in  England,  was  made  for  King  Henry  VIII. ;  but 
■who  designed  it  has  long  puzzled  antiquarians. 

It  was  put  up  at  the  time  the  King  was  making  love 
in  this  Palace  to  Katharine  Howard.  But  the  big  dial 
had  scarcely  completed  its  first  annual  revolution  when 
Katharine  was  carried  away  from  the  sound  of  its  voice, 
to  take  her  trial  for  high  treason. 

In  the  part  of  the  Palace  called  Fountain  Court  two 
perfect  human  skeletons  were  discovered  in  1871.  They 
were  the  remains  of  fallgrowu  men,  and  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  been  hastily  buried.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  had  lain  there  250  years,  and  that  they  were  the 
victims  of  some  Boundhead  villainy  during  the  Great 
Rebellion.  The  magnificent  terrace  of  Hampton  Court, 
called  the  Long  Walk,  which  extends  alongside  the 
Thames  for  half  a  mile,  appears,  from  a  report  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's,  to  have  been  begun  in  1700.  The 
raising  of  so  enormous  a  mass  of  earth  cost  a  very  great 
sum,  and  it  was  considered  the  noblest  work  of  its  kind 
in  Europe. 

At  the  end  of  the  Long  Walk  is  an  oblong  inclosure, 
formerly  the  Bowling  Green,  in  each  corner  of  which  was 
a  small  pavilion.  Only  the  southeastern  one  now  re- 
mains. Here  the  CouH  resorted  on  Summer  afternoons 
to  play  at  bowls  and  to  sip  coffee. 

The  gardens  of  the  Palace,  although  dwarfed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  Long  Walk,  should  not  be  passed  on- 
unnoticed. 

In  the  Privy  Garden  Henry  VIII.  strolled  in  amorous 
converse  with  Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  Katharine 
Howard  and  Catharine  Parr.  Here  Philip  and  Mary 
walked  together  during  their  gloomy  honeymoon  ;  here 
Elizabeth  had  a  clandestine  meeting  with  the  Earl  of 
Arran.  % 

West  of  the  Privy  Garden  is  the  Pond  Garden.  It 
includes  several  little  gardens,  separated  from  each 
other  by  low  walls,  and  incloses  bowers,  banks  and 
shady  nooks,  such  as  were  in  vogue  in  Tudor  times. 

At  the  end  of  the  Pond  Garden  is  the  vine  known  as 
the  Great  Vine.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  was  planted  in  1768.  The  grape  is  of  the  Black 
.Hamburg  variety.  The  greatest  girth  of  this  vine  at 
{present  is  three  feet,  and  its  main  branch  is  114  feet 
^long.  Beyond  the  Pond  Garden  is  the  Wilderness.  In 
the  Wilderness  is  the  Maze,  which  seems  the  chief 
popular  attraction  of  Hampton  Court.  Although  the 
space  covered  by  the  Maze  is  barely  half  an  acre,  its 
walks  are  half  a  mile  long,  and  tliree  or  four  false 
steps  on  going  in  are  enough  to  perplex  the  rambler, 
and  he  will  not  easily  find  his  way  out. 

The  last  object  to  interest  us  as  we  emerge  from  the 
Wilderness,  and  bid  adieu  to  Hampton  Court,  are  the 
Lion  Gates,  so  called  from  two  huge  lions  of  carved 
stone  on  the  piers.  They  were  put  up  by  Queen  Anne, 
whose  initial  is  carved  between  the  columns. 

After  passing  the  Grates  we  drive  away  through  Bushy 
Park,  along  an  avenue  planned  in  William  III.  's  reign. 
The  Park  contains  a  thousand  acres,  and  we  might  easily 
imagine,  as  we  gaze  upon  the  majestic  oaks  and  the 
herds  of  deer,  that  we  are  living  in  the  days  of  Robin 
Hood,  instead  of  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  only  a 
few  miles  from  London. 


CASTLES. 
By  Sydney  Grey. 

In  far-oflf  days  that  are  no  more, 

When  life  and  joy  went  hand  in  hand, 
I  usel  to  play  beside  the  shore, 

And  build  upon  the  sunny  sand. 
Such  lordly  structures  were  upraised 

Of  pebbles  wet  with  ocean  spray ; 
But  often,  even  while  I  gazed. 

The  wavelets  washed  them  all  away. 

Then  childhood  faded  like  a  dream, 

And  youth  assumed  a  sovereign  right 
To  make  the  mystic  future  seem 

An  endless  vision  of  delight. 
No  longer  by  the  pebbly  strand 

Rose  wall  and  fort  with  mimic  care ; 
Instead  of  on  the  shifting  sand, 

I  built  my  castles  in  the  air. 

Kow  youth  could  give  me  magic  aid. 

And  tower  and  turret  quickly  grew ; 
And  oh  I  what  wondrous  scenes  we  made — 

My  castles  then  were  fair  to  view  I 
With  arch  and  buttress  bravely  decked— 

For  Fancy  Is  a  workman  free— 
All,  never  was  an  architect 

More  skillful  and  more  bold  than  ho. 

Anon,  when  age  and  I  were  linked 

Together  by  swift  passing  years, 
These  fairy  halls  grew  indistinct— 

Or  was  it  that  I  looked  through  toars? 
For.  even  as  the  sun's  bright  rays 

Oft  die  in  mist  ere  day  is  done. 
So,  slowly,  in  a  gathering  haze. 

My  castles  vanished  one  by  one. 

Thus  youth's  sweet  promise  ends  in  pain 

And  earth  is  still  delusive  found. 
Only  that  we  may  form  afi^ain 

A  certain  hope  on  surer  gronnd. 
If  Faith,  in  place  of  Fancy,  guide. 

We  need  not  fear  time's  rudest  shock; 
But  safely  build,  whate'er  betide. 

Upon  the  Everlasting  Bock. 


It  is  not.  low  wa^res  alone,  but  iflmorance  and  incom- 
peteBcy,  that  produce  want  and  sickness  and  crime. 


CURIOUS  MAEEUGEa 

AcGOBDiNa  to  some  of  the  novels  of  the  present  day,  it 
is  only  the  lovely  nymphs  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  aii4 
the  fascinating  swains  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  irh» 
have  any  business  to  think  of  matrimony.  The  poor 
plain  ones,  or  those  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
life,  are  looked  upon  as  completely  shelved ;  the  bj- 
meneal  torch  is  not  to  be  lit  for  them^  and  the  little 
god  of  Love  passes  them  over  with  contempt  But 
is  this  really  the  fact  ? 

On  the  contrary,  there  were  never  more  extraordineiy 
contradictions  than  we  find  in  the  history  of  maniagee  ; 
we  see  women  marrying  men  young  enough  to  be  their 
grandsons  ;  crabbed  Age  and  Youth  often  live  together 
in  perfect  harmony  ;  and  May  and  December  are  oon* 
stantly  united  with  the  happiest  results.  Almost  everf 
marriage  is  a  nine-days'  wonder,  and  creates  much  as- 
tonishment, speculation,  and  lifting  up  of  hands.  Quiie 
recently,  a  Dorsetshire  clergyman  of  eighty  years  of  age 
electrified  his  congregation  by  publishing  his  own  banns 
in  the  parish  church.  It  is  always  necessary  to  be  pre- 
pared for  these  surprises.  The  blind,  deaf,  halt  and 
maimed  are  not  exempt  from  the  contagion  of  matri- 
mony ;  and  so  far  from  youth  and  loveliness  being  the 
only  victims  of  Hymen,  we  find  some  of  the  loveliest 
women  consigned  to  single-blessedness  ;  while  their  less 
favored  sisters  are  happy  wives  and  mothers.     The  par- 
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I     ticulars  of  many  curious  marriages  are  not  revealed  to  the 
pablic ;  but  during  the  last  century,  less  reticence  was 
I     observed  in  the  matter ;  the  ages  of  the  respective  parties 
were  frequently  put  down  without  reserve,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  ladies  were  mentioned  with  much  gusto. 

Among  these  announcements,  a  few  of  the  m ore  remarka- 
ble are  worth  selecting.  Here  i3  one  from  an  old  maga- 
zine for  June,  1778  :  **  A  few  days  ago  was  married  at  St. 
Bridgets  Church,  in  Chester,  Mr.  George  Harding,  aged 
one  hundred  and  seven,  to  Mrs.  Catharine  Woodward, 
aged  %1i(y-three.  So  singular  a  union  could  not  fail  of 
eieiting  the  admiration  and  surprise  of  a  numerous  con- 
gregation, before  whom  the  ceremony  was  performed. 
The  bridegroom  served  in  the  army  thirty-nine  years, 
daring  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne^  George  L,  and  part  of 
George  IL  He  is  now  particularly  hearty,  in  great 
spirits,  and  retains  all  his  faculties  to  an  extraordinary 
perfection.  This  is  his  fifth  wife  ;  the  last  one  he  mar- 
ried in  his  one  hundred  and  fifth  year ;  and  he  is  Mrs. 
Woodward's  fourth  husband.  It  is  also  worthy  of  ob- 
Berration  that  the  above  old  man's  diet  has  been,  for  the 
last  thirty  years  past,  chiefly  buttermilk  boiled  with 
a  little  flour,  and  bread  and  cheese. "  As  a  pendant  to 
this,  we  come  across  another  announcement  a  few  years 
later:  "Mr.  Thomas  Dawson,  of  Northallerton,  aged 
ninety^  to  Miss  Golightly,  a  bouncing  damsel  of  sixty- 
four.  The  anxious  bridegroom  had  been  a  widower 
ahaost  six  weeks." 

As  instances  of  youth  and  age  going  together,  we  may 
give  the  case  of  *'  Mrs.  Horn,  an  agreeable  widow  with  a 
genteel  fortune,  aged  seventy-nine,  who  married  William 
Steptoe,  aged  about  thirty."  We  are  again  startled  by 
the  following  announcement  in  January,  1805:  **At 
Tjnemouth  Church,  a  young  man  about  twenty-three 
to  A  woman  aged  eighty-six,  who  had  been  the  mother 
of  BOTenteen  children.  Notwithstanding  the  banns  had 
l}eeQ  hut  twice  published  the  experienced  lady  repaired 
to  the  church,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  her  lover, 
and  declared  she  would  not  leave  without  completing 
her  errand.  She  waited  till  the  forenoon  service  was 
over,  during  which  time  she  was  frequently  requested  to 
leave  the  vestry,  but  all  to  no  effect.  She  complained 
bitterly  at  her  negligence  in  having  forgotten  to  bring 
her  pocket-bottle  and  tobacco-pipe  with  her.  The  bride- 
groom apologized  for  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  the  church,  as  he  had  never  been  in  one  since 
he  was  christened  ;  and  if  appearances  could  be  be- 
lieTed,  water  did  not  seem  to  have  been  upon  his 
face  since  that  period." 

We  find  another  very  curious  marriage  announced 
in  the  following  terms :  "  Lately,  at  Newcastle,  Mr. 
Silvertop  to  Mrs.  Pearson.  This  is  the  third  time  that 
the  lady  has  been  before  the  altar  in  the  character  of  a 
bride,  and  there  has  been  something  remarkable  in  each 
of  her  three  connubial  engagements.  Her  first  husband 
was  a  Quaker  ;  her  second,  a  Boman  Catholic  ;  and  her 
third  is  a  Protestant  of  the  Established  Church.  Each 
husband  was  twice  her  age.  At  sixteen,  she  married  a 
gentleman  of  thirty -two ;  at  thirty,  she  took  one  of 
sixty;  and  now,  at  forty-two,  she  is  united  to  a  gentle- 
man of  eighty-four," 

A  great  sensation  was  created  in  the  year  1778  by  the 
marriage  of  the  then  celebrated  female  historian,  Mrs. 
Catharine  Maeaulay,  who  was  far  advanced  in  years,  with 
a  Burgeon^s  mate,  under  age,  of  the  name  of  Graham. 
Mrs.  Maeaulay  was  quite  a  literary  lioness  ;  and  Dr. 
MHlson,  an  elderly  and  learned  admirer  of  her  talents, 
had  actually  built  a  house  for  her,  called  Albert  House  ; 
this  he  presented  to  her  with  furniture  and  a  valuable 


library.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  medals  struck  in 
her  honor.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  amazement  amongst 
the  literary  and  fashionable  world  of  Bath  when  Mi*s. 
Maeaulay,  who  had  always  been  considered  a  rock  of 
sense  by  her  friends,  made  this  extraordinary  match. 

In  Mr.  Cud  worth's  interesting  book,  **  Round  about 
Bradford,"  he  mentions  the  lew  status  of  the  culliers  of 
Wibsey  in  the  year  1851,  and  says  that  the  humiliating 
spectacle  of  the  wedding  of  **  Johnny  and  Betty  "  is  not 
yet  forgotten,  noi  the  collection  of  oddities  and  absurdi- 
ties that  passed  through  the  streets  of  Bradford  in  that 
year,  on  the  way  to  the  parish  church.  On  a  couple  of 
yards  of  painted  calico,  the  secret  of  all  this  rejoicing 
was  told  in  the  following  words  : 

"At  John's  and  Betty's  wedding, 
We  will  merry  be, 
For  Johnny's  sixty-flve. 

And  Betty^  seventy-three  1" 

Mr.  Cudworth  also  relates  that  the  incumbent  of 
Wilsden,  Mr.  Barber,  was  once  called  upon  to  perform 
a ''marriage  on  trust".  There  was  a  person  living  at 
Haworth  parish  known  by  the  name  of  ''Moses  o'  Lukie." 
Moses  having  persuaded  a  woman  to  take  him  "  for  bet- 
ter, for  worse,"  they  appeared  at  Wilsden  Church  to  be 
married ;  but  when  the  knot  was  tied,  the  happy  couple 
had  no  money  to  pay  the  fees  !  Moses  promised  to  pay 
the  reverend  gentleman  in  besoms  ;  and  honestly  kept  his 
word.  This  reminds  us  of  a  couple  who;  not  having  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  a  wedding-ring,  the  large  key  of  the 
church-door  had  to  be  temporarily  used  for  the  purpose. 

Ireland  was  not  behindhand  in  the  oddity  of  its  mar- 
riages ;  we  come  across  whole  clusters  of  them  in 
Walker's  Hibet^iian  Mig'zine,  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing: "Mr.  John  Hogarty,  of  Ballymanduff,  County 
Dublin,  aged  twenty,  to  Mrs.  Flood  of  said  place,  aged 
eighty-six. "  "  The  Rev.  Athanasius  Huring,  aged  eighty- 
two,  to  Miss  Carr,  aged  twenty-two,  an  agreeable  young 
lady  with  a  fortune  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds."  "  Mr. 
Bichards,  gardener,  to  Miss  Mary  Boper.  The  bridegroom 
is  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  five  feet  four 
inches  high ;  the  bride  aged  twenty-one,  and  only  two 
feet  eleven  inches  in  height." 

A  match  in  high  life  between  a  certain  Dowager  Duch- 
ess and  a  handsome  Irishman,  Mr.  Hussey,  created  a 
great  deal  of  heartburning  and  envy.  Hanbury  Williams, 
one  of  the  rejected  suitors,  composed  some  very  spiteful 
veres  on  the  occasion. 

The  problem  how  to  unmarry  a  couple  was  attempted 
by  a  clergyman  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  in  the 
year  1804.  He  found  out  on  inquiry  that  he  had  married 
a  young  man  and  woman  who  were  brother  and  sister  by 
marriage '(probably  a  deceased  wife's  sister).  The  clergy- 
man, afraid  that  he  might  be  punished  for  uniting  this 
couple,  attempted  to  unmarry  them  by  taking  the  bride's 
bonnet  from  her  head  and  placing  the  church  Bible 
thereon  ;  but  the  charm  was  not  successful ;  and  the 
loving  pair  firmly  resisted  this  innovation  of  undoing  the 
hymeneal  knot. 

Some  very  curiou<9  changes  of  names  have  taken  plaee 
in  manage..  In  Derbyshire,* there  now  lives  a  woman  who 
bas  been  married  three  times.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Wildgoose— quite  a  common  one  in  that  locality— she 
changed  it  first  for  that  of  Fox,  then  for  that  of  Goodlad, 
and  finally  settled  down  as  Mrs.  Derbyshire.  A  Mr. 
Bacon  was  once  married  to  a  Miss  Beans ;  and  a  Miss 
Pane  married  a  Mr.  Glass.  Abundant  instances  of  the 
same  sort  might  be  multiplied ;  but  enough  have  been 
priven  to  show  how  strangplv  thinsfs  sometimes  work  out 
in  the  important  matter  of  matrimony. 
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ECCENTRIC    RECLUSES. 

By  Walter  Edgar  M^Cann. 


The  pbilosopbers  and  essayists  have  written  so  maoh 
abont  solitnde  tbat  it  migbt  be  difficult  to  develop  any- 
tbing  new  on  tbe  subject.  Tbere  is  a  mysterious  fasci- 
nation in  tbe  condition  of  an  individual  living  apart 
from  bis  fellow-beings,  and  sucb  a  one  must  be,  as  Cato 
tbougbt,  eitber  greater  or  less  tban  a  man.  To  be  able 
to  find  content  in  sucb  a  condition  bas  been  considered 
to  sbow  extraordinary  superiority  of  mind,  and  it  seems 
indisputable  tbat  all  great  geniuses — tbe  tbinkers,  tbe 
reformers,  tbe  mystics^bave  preferred  and  sougbt  tbis 
isolation. 

Tbe  motives  wbicb  baye  led  certain  temperaments  to 
seek  seclusion 
from  tbeir  kind  are 
various.  W  r  i  t  ers 
like  Zimmermann 
b  a  y  e  endeavored 
to  analyze  tbese 
impulses,  wbicb  in 
some  appear  ra- 
tional and  in 
others  perverted. 
Tbe  mass  of  lore 
gathered  is  very 
curious.  In  early 
times  and  later — 
seldom  in  our  own, 
except  among  ibose 
who  join  religious 
communities  — men 
Bougbt  a  spiritual 
retreat.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  save 
the  soul  amid  tbe 
tumult  and  sin  of 
tbe  world,  and 
hence  the  many 
pious  hermits  who 
retreated  to  the 
deserts.  Here  they 
lived  in  fasting 
and  prayer,  offering 
up  the  hardships 
of  their  experience 
as  e  X  p  i  ation  for 
their  own  sins  or 
those  of  the  world. 
The  lives  of  these 
pious  men,  partic- 
idarly  those  who 
underwent  great 
suffering  and 
deprivations,  are  too  familiar  to  be  recounted  ;  Others 
have  abandoned  the  world  from  tbe  failure  of  some 
cherished  ambition,  and  still  others  from  disappointment 
in  love.  The  loss  of  one  desired  being  bas  made  all 
existence  blank.  Some,  stricken  by  disease,  sucb  as 
leprosy,  have  sougbt  or  perhaps  been  driven  from  human 
society.  In  tbe  Middle  Ages  there  were  many  sucb, 
who,  living  in  some  cave  or  other  dreary  refuge,  kept  a 
bell  or  rattle  to  warn  all  loiterers  to  remain  at  a  distance. 
There  have  been  many  who  have  fled  from  their  kind  to 
pursue  alone  a  cherished  dream  or  occupation,  ai\d  of 
tbese  tbe  alchemists  and  necromancers  are  instances,  and 
tiicro  hav3  been  also  mon  of  genius  who  have  socludod 
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themselves  from  a  feeling  of  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  last-named  would  form  a  list  of  great 
length,  comprising  many  of  the  most  illustrious  names 
in  literature  and  art. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  root  of  every  impulse 
of  tbis  kind  is  perverted,  and  that  the  desire  for  solitude 
proceeds  in  reality  from  selfishness.  "  It  is  not  gbod  for 
man  to  be  alone,"  was  the  axiom  long  ago  laid  down, 
and  is  there  not  also  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself  ''?  It  may  be  sugg^ted  that  all 
human  conduct  is  due  to  selfish  motives  ;  but  the  choioe 
of  a  solitary  life  is  a  deliberate  relinquishment  of  the 

natural  duties.  He 
who  lives  apart 
from  his  fellowa 
declines  bis '  share 
in  the  require- 
ments which  hold 
human  society  to- 
gether. It  is  true 
he  may  reply  tbat 
there  is  no  daun 
npon  him  \)ecaa8e 
he  does  not  wish 
to  form  a  part  of 
the  human  congre- 
gation ;  but  by  the 
conditions  of  his 
existence,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Crea- 
tor, he  really  has 
no  option  in  the 
matter. 

Such  is  the  con- 
clusion of  all  moral- 
ists, philosopheis 
and  essayiatB  who 
have  diaoiiaaed  the 
question.  And  yet 
it  can  be  realized 
how  much  enjoy- 
ment for  quiet  and 
introspective  minds 
can  be  derived 
from  this  mode  of 
living.  There  is, 
first  of  all,  the  per- 
fect Hbertj  that 
the  hermit  oom- 
m  a  n  d  8 .  fie  is 
responsible  to  no 
one  for  his  timt^ 
or  movements.  He  has  no  occasion,  nnless  from  tbe 
feeling  of  curiosity,  to  know  the  hour  or  the  daj  of  the 
week.  Away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men  he  ib  reaUr 
not  obliged  to  keep  the  run  of  anything.  We  can  see 
tbe  relish  that  Thoreau  in  his  cabin  at  Walden  drew 
from  tbis  source— the  complete  obliteration  of  the  idee 
of  rule  and  conventionality.  Boutine,  which  ia  so  iii- 
some,  is  no  more.  There  is  a  feeling  of  complete  indif- 
ference to  all  laws,  customs  and  regulations  whatsoever 
It  is  mostly  very  original  minds  which  have  secluded 
themselves  from  mankind,  and  the  reason  is  not  always 
pride,  but  rather  the  rarity  of  sympathy.  The  great 
bfiman  search  is,  of  course,  for  happiness.     Xioto  fo: 
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others  is  founded  on  the  likeness  we  find  in  them  to 
onrselyes.  The  most  stolid  clown,  although  he  maj  not 
be  aware  of  it,  is  constantly  studying  himself.  He  enjoys 
the  discoveries  he  is  always  making  with  regard  to  his 
own  personality.  Knowledge  with  him,  as  indeed  with 
all,  is  only  what  is  acquired  by  his  own  experiences. 
Minds  of  great  originality  find  it  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood. Their  opinions  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  opposition,  even  criticism,  is  irri- 
tating. Absorbed  in  themselves,  they  are  enabled  to 
look  with  indifference,  and  even  contempt,  on  those  who 
differ  with  them.  The  sustaining  thought  is  that  they 
wiU  be  better  understood,  and  perhaps  honored,  in  the 
future  ;  and  hence,  like]  the  man  who  plants  trees,  they 
Are  laboring 
for  posterity. 

Indolence, 
too,  is  the 
motive  which 
•directs  many 
to  solitude. 
The  perpetual 
activity  of  a 
busy  age  like 
Ihe  present  is 
irksome  to 
calmer  tem- 
peraments. 
Indolence  and 
idleness  are 
not  the  same. 
To  those  of 
i-eflective  turn 
there  is  the 
charm  of 
complete 
leisure  and 
freedom  for 
the  mind, 
which  is  al- 
ways busy. 
The  brain  is 
a  city  in 
^vhich  there 
is  incessant 
traffic  and  stir. 
Thoughts  are 
•c  o  n  t  i  n  ually 
arriving  and 
netting  off. 
They  are 
travelers  of 
all  climes, 
complexions 

and  attire.  Thus  the  philosopher  of  this  sort,  solitary 
in  situation  though  he  be,  is  really  never  alone.  His 
mind  to  him  a  kingdom  is,  and  no  monarch  has  such, 
obedient  subjects.  There  is  no  country  whither  he  may 
not  be  transported  in  an  instant;,  and  no  act  in  the 
drama  of  history  of  which  he  may  not  be  a  spectator, 
•without  any  other  cost  or  trouble  than  the  wish. 

Tke  chief  isharm  of  this  secluded  existence  is  intro- 
spection, for  we  find  that,  although  most  of  the  moral- 
ists who  have  thus  dwelt  apart,  while  affecting  to  study 
mankind,  were  in  truth  occupied  with  themselves.  Mon- 
taigne in  his  castle  dwelt  on  men  and  manners,  but  it  is  of 
liimself  and  hia  peculiarities  that  he  is  constantly  telling 
ns.  The  artfulness  with  which  this  is  done  is  the  chief 
charm  of  his  essays.     He  is  on  this  ftccounfc*tho  most 


interesting  character  in  literature.  Without  actually  ob- 
truding himself  he  is  the  most  jMrsistent  of  egotists,  and 
the  most  delightful.  He  beguiles  us  to  follow  him  in 
all  his  moods.  No  one  else  since  has  possessed  the  skill 
to  so  great  a  deg^e  of  making  trifles  of  importance. 
His  likes  and  dislikes,  Ms  accomplishments  and  weak- 
nesses, the  character  of  his  appetite,  his  foncy  in  the 
direction  of  dress,  his  horsemanship,  his  ailments,  how 
he  treats  his  servants — ^all  these  are  chronicled  with  a 
minuteness  which  in  others  would  be  tedious  enough, 
but  in  this  garrulous  (Gascon  is  of  absorbing  interest. 
Montaigne  was  a  man  who,  as  we  see,  and  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  lived  very  much  alone.  He  had  abundance  of 
leisure,  and  hence  his  delight  in  the  observation  of  little 

things.  It  is 
not  necessary 
for  a  man  to 
travel  to  store 
his  mind.  If 
fond  of  wor- 
shiping he  can 
find  enough 
about  him  in 
the  obscurest 
village  to 
write  volumes 
upon,  for 
every  village 
is  in  its  way 
an  epitome 
of  the  great 
world  about 
it  Some  of 
the  wisest 
books  have 
been  made  by 
men  who 
never  stirred 
from  the  fire- 
side. 

The  medi- 
tative, intro- 
speotive 
habit,  which 
is,  perhaps, 
an  affliction, 
draws  men 
into  them- 
selves by  de- 
grees. There 
is,  of  course, 
the  predis- 
position to 
melancholy, 

and  a  sadness  of  disposition  may  be  apparent  from  the 
earliest  years,  but  we  have  no  note  of  young  hermits. 
It  is  experience  of  the  world  which  brings  true  serious- 
ness, and  a  disgust  for  it  when  that  result  follows.  Even 
Bousseau  did  not  retire  from  mankind  until  he  was  forty. 
The  abrupt  and  passionate  withdrawals  which  proceed 
from  some  violent  disappointment,  as  in  love,  seldom  con- 
tinue. The  motive  is  of  pique  and  resentment,  and  is 
therefore  fleeting.  There  is  no  feeling  so  unsubstantial 
or  short-lived.  It  is  impossible  for  youth,  the  period  of 
activity,  not  to  experience  an  interest  in  the  doings  of 
the  great  world  from  which  it  is  separated.  Curiosity  is 
irresistible.     Ambition  also  counts  for  much. 

Hawthorne  is  often  quoted  as    a  recluse,   but,   like 
Montaigne,  he  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  students  of 
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mankind.  Although  living  in  the  shadow,  he  was  in- 
cesnantly  watchful  of  the  world  abont  him.  Like  the  orow 
perched  on  the  solitary  bough,  although  little  noticed 
himself,  he  saw  everything.  He  was  simply  a  man  of 
shy  and  retiring  habits.  He  had  his  wife  and  family 
and  chosen  fiiends.  He  read  all  the  new  books  as  they 
came  out,  and  the  newspapers,  and  kept  informed  of  the 
events  of  the  day.  Anxiety  over  the  Civil  War  is  said  to 
have  much  to  do  with  his  death.  His  deep  interest  in 
the  doings  of  his  fellow-men  was  constantly  maintained. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  any  one  less  a  misanthropist. 

Amid  the  hum  and  shock  of  men — to  be  in  the  crowd 
and  not  ot  them — this,  according  to  Byron,  is  real  soli- 
tude. The  most  interesting  of  recluses,  therefore,  are 
those  who  have  lived  in  large  cities,  shut  up  in  some 
lonely  room,  watching  the  world  from  the  windows,  see- 
ing the  processions  in  the  streets,  hearing  the  anthems  of 
triumph  or  the  melancholy  funeral  marches,  and  looking 
upon  all  with  haughty  or  cynical  eye,  or  the  cold  aspect 
of  indifTerenoe.  Such  a  one  was  Banie  Gabriel  Bossetti, 
the  morbid  reserve  of  whose  London  life  makes  so 
strange  a  chapter  in  his  history.  Those  who  knew 
him  declare  that  there  was  no  more  cordial  friend,  nor 
was  he  averse  to  making  fresh  acquaintance.  The  sim- 
plicity and  kindliness  of  his  address  had  a  novel  and 
peculiar  charm,  inasmuch  as  it  so  differed  from  the 
artificial  bearing  of  men  who  mingle  with  the  world.  A 
friend  describes  '*  his  bewitching  air  of  sympathy.  On 
closer  intimacy  this  stately  manner  would  break  up  into 
wild  fits  of  mirth,  and  any  sketch  of  Bossetti  would  be 
incomplete  that  did  not  describe  his  loud  and  infectious 
laughing."  His  secluded  life  in  his  London  house  is  in- 
explicable to  many— his  morbid  preference  to  be  alone. 
He  absolutely  took  no  interest  in  passing  events.  One 
day  during  the  French  Bevolution  an  acquaintance  burst 
into  his  studio  with  the  startling  news  :  '*  Louis  Philippe 
has  landed  in  England  I"  <*Has  he?*'  said  Bosetti, 
calmly.  **What  has  he  come  for?"  He  did  not  even 
read  the  newspapers,  and  political  changes  were  nothing 
to  him.  In  course  of  time  this  melancholy  tendency  de- 
veloped into  chloral-drinking  and  its  attendant  horrors, 
and  then  followed  shattered  health  and  death. 

There  are  some  people,  it  need  not  be  said,  who  can- 
not exist  without  knowing  what  is  going  on.  In  the 
country  it  is  not  so  necessary,  but  even  there  the  craving 
arises  for  news.  I  remember  a  kindly  soul  who,  in  the 
dearth  of  that  commodity,  was  accustomed  to  send  his 
wife  forth  to  forage  through  the  neighborhood,  and  those 
were  happy  evenings  when,  by  fire  and  lamp,  he  sat  and 
listened  to  her  honest  gossip.  He  liked  his  rural  exist- 
ence, and  could  not  have  endured  the  town ;  but  there 
was  a  vacancy  in  hisidays  when  he  was  not  kept  informed 
of  the  doings  of  the  neighbors — who  was  ill  or  dying  or 
getting  married.  A  fresh  budget  of  this  sort  of  intelli- 
gence was  a  necessary  stimulant.  There  was  something 
to  talk  over  for  days  when  it  arrived. 

A  sudden  shock  has  sometimes  led  to  a  life  of  seclu- 
sion, and  there  is  the  strange  case,  which  has  come  down 
to  our  time,  of  Henry  Welby,  the  hermit  of  Grub  Street, 
London,  who  died  in  1636,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
When  about  forty  yoars  old  Welby  came  near  losing  his 
life  through  the  anger  of  his  brother,  who  attempted  to 
take  his  life  with  a  pistol.  The  weapon  fortunately  did 
not  explode.  Welby  was  so  shocked,  so  impressed  with 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  so  grateful  for  his  escape,  that  he 
determined  thenceforth  to  live  alone.  His  temperament 
was  both  timid  and  reflective.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
fond  of  society,  and  his  resolution  was  really  a  great 
sacrifice.     But  he  carried  it  out  with  singular  tenacity  of 


purpose.  He  chose  three  chambers  in  bis  house,  com- 
municating with  one  another,  and  chose  the  first  aa  a 
dining-room,  the  second  for  his  study,  and  the  third  for 
sleeping  purposes.  He  never  allowed  his  servant  to  V^ 
in  the  same  apartment  with  him,  when  the  domestic  ap- 
peared always  withdrawing  to  the  next.  An  old  chronicb 
relates  that  for  foiiiy-f our  years  he  never  once  issued  from 
these  chambers  till  he  was  borne  thence  upon  men^s 
shoulders  ;  nor  in  all  that  time  did  any  human  bei^g 
look  upon  his  face.  He  had  a  good  library,  and  devoted 
himself  to  prayers  and  reading.  He  inquired  out  objects 
of  charity  and  sent  them  relief !  He  would  spy  from 
his  window,  by  a  private  prospect,  any  sick,  lame  or 
weak  passer-by  and  send  comfort  and  money  to  them. 
His  hair  became  so  long  that,  as  we  are  told,  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  appeared  rather  like  an  eremite  of  the 
wilderness  than  an  inhabitant  of  a  city.  In  his  case,  for 
once,  we  find  that  a  solitary  life  did  not  produce  mis- 
anthropy. A  man  thrown  entirely  on  himself  is  apt  io 
lose  interest  in  his  fellow-beings,  and  so  (gradually  ariaos 
contempt  for  them  and  their  enterprises.  Yeiy  few, 
like  Welby,  preserve  a  sympathetic  spirit,  and  he  de- 
serves the  immortality  that  attaches  to  his  name. 

There  have  been  other  instances.  At  No.  1  Adam 
Street,  London,  there  is  shown,  nnless  it  has  come  down 
lately,  the  house  where  lived  for  twenty  years  in  total 
seclusion  George  Blomiro,  barrister-at-law.  He  oeon- 
pied  the  first  floor.  He  was  a  man  of  eccentric  belief, 
but  of  sound  mind.  No  one  was  permitted  to  enter  his 
rooms,  but  his  meals  were  left  in  an  antechamber.  He 
was  found  dead  one  morning  in  an  armchair  in  whieb  be 
was  accustomed  to  sleep.  He  had  perished  from  ex- 
haustion and  neglect,  although  with  a  great  deal  of 
money.  His  rooms  were  filled  with  books,  valuable 
plate,  rare  engravings  and  like  treasures. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  London  Morning  Post  told  the 
story  of  Mr.  Keith,  of  Oaterhans  Common,  Surrey,  who, 
like  Blomire,  and  nearly  all  the  tribe  of  hermits,  was  one 
day  found  dead  in  his  retreat  He  was  a  man  of  means. 
After  his  wife's  death  he  never  left  his  house  nor  allowed 
any  one  to  enter  it  As  its  windows  were  broken  he  re- 
paired them  with  boards  or  stuffed  them  with  rags.  5^he 
garden  was  a  wilderness.  When  at  length,  one  day,  he 
failed  to  indicate  his  presence  by  the  smoke  from  his 
chimney,  the  door  was  broken  open,  and  the  interior  of 
his  mysterious  retreat  explored.  Charles  Dickens  says 
that  the  word  hermit  is  generally  a  synonym  of  dirt, 
and  so  it  certainly  proved  to  be  in  this  case.  Nothing 
had  been  touched  for  years.  Furniture,  clothing,  books, 
newspapers,  packets  of  documents,  empty  bottles,  cook- 
ing utensils,  ashes  and  other  refuse  covered  every  floor 
in  the  house.  Undisturbed  were  found  the  cloUiee  of 
Mr.  Keith's  wife,  just  as  she  had  left  them  when  ahe 
died.  The  editor  of  the  Morning  Post  remarks  that 
'*  there  was  no  ^egotism  in  Mr.  Keith.  He  hated  life, 
and  he  showed  his  hatred  of  it  very  consistently.  He 
had,  no  doubt,  conscientious  scruples  against  suicide, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  fo«iid 
existence  pleasant  or  even  tolerable." 

There  was  another  hermit  of  the  same  type  of  which 
this  newspaper  si)eaks.  He  preferred  city  life  to  the 
desert,  and  even  mixed  with  his  fellow -beings,  although 
he  never  spoke  to  them.  He  belonged  to  a  larg^  cl«b  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  sometimes  went  there  ;  but  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  he  led  as  solitary  a  life  as  Crusoe  on  his 
island.  It  turned  out  after  he  was  dead  that  he  was 
worth  nearly  a  million  of  money.  But  nobody,  not  CTen 
the  hall  i)orter,  had  the  least  idea  who  he  was  or  who^ 
he  came  from,  or  who,  if  any,  were  his  relations ;  and 
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bis  proposer  and  soconder  bad  been  dead  for  years. 
There  were  no  letters  or  papers  to  afford  tbe  least  clew, 
and  his  great  wealtb  was  all  in  convertible  securities. 
This  man,  altbongb  spending  all  bis  time  in  tbe  very 
centre  of  London  life,  was  as  truly  a  bermit  as  if  be  bad 
lired  in  a  but  in  tbe  wilderness.  He  simply  existed, 
and  the  world  could  bave  bad  no  interest  for  bim.  But 
he  was  not  a  cynic,  for  be  made  no  parade  of  bis  mis- 
anthropy. Tbe  editor  of  tbe  paper  wbicb  recounts  bis 
peculiar  story  remarks  that  **  misanthropy  is  tbe  keynote 
of  the  hermit's  life.  He  either  bates  tbe  world,  or  else  is 
tired  of  it,  or  is  absolutely  indififerent  to  it.  He  accepts 
existence  as  a  bad  bargain,  and  looks  upon  existence  in 
mnch  the  same  frame  of  mind  as  a  fox-hunter  looks 
throngh  the  window  at  a  bard  frost  It  is  not  at  all 
neeeasary  that  be  should  live  in  dirt  and  rags.  Many 
of  the  hermits  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  very  comfortable 
little  places  of  their  own  in  the  desert  or  on  tbe  mount- 
ain-Bide,  and  were  experts  in  the  growth  of  tbe  melon, 
the  vine  and  tbe  cucumber.  And,  we  may  add,  if  yon 
can  win  the  confidence  of  tbe  bermit  yon  will  find  bim, 
as  a  role,  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  person.  There 
is  %  deep  vein  of  wisdom  in  bim,  and  a  mellow  humor 
not  alwa^  bitter  and  unkindly.  It  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  hermits,  as  compared  with  other  people,  bave 
not  rather  the  best'  of  life.  They  shirk  its  duties  and 
responsibilities,  but  they  avoid  its  anxieties,  and  their 
selfishness  has  in  it  no  element  of  malevolence." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  in  these  stories  of  tbe  hermits, 
who  seem  like  beings  of  romance  or  another  age.  There 
is  a  house  in  Baltimore  where  a  most  singular  specimen 
resided  for  many  years,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  tbe 
popular  interest  in  this  venerable  and  dilapidated  dwell- 
ing. For  some  time  now  it  has  been  unoccupied,  and 
naturally  has  come  to  possess  tbe  reputation  of  being 
haonted.  I  never  pass  there  without  looking  up  at  its 
cloeed  windows,  with  their  green  shutters,  and  at  tbe 
qnaint  dormer  on  tbe  roof  and  tbe  two  toppling  chim- 
neys. The  wind  and  rain  bave  done  their  work  upon  tbe 
p&int  outside  this  strange  building.  The  door  is  ham- 
mered up  and  tbe  beU-pull  long  ago  gone.  Here,  at  118 
Greene  Street,  as  tbe  bouse  is  designated,  resided  for 
fifteen  years  tbe  melancholy  recluse  William  H.  Israel, 
a  member  of  one  of  tbe  oldest  families  in  tbe  city.  A 
misoarria^  of  tbe  affections  is  said  to  bave  been  tbe 
secret  of  this  long  period  of  self-imprisonment.  No  per- 
son, except  bis  physician  and  bis  attorney,  was  ever 
allowed  to  interrupt  bis  solitude.  A  colored  man  brought 
liim  his  food  and  it  was  passed  through  a  window.  After 
Mr.  Israel's  death,  not  long  ago,  it  was  found  that  be  bad 
Uved  without  any  clothing  except  an  old  tattered  blanket 
around  bis  shoulders  and  a  few  rags  dangling  from  bis 
waist  His  hair  and  beard  were  unkempt  and  reached  to 
the  middle  of  bis  i>er8on.  His  finger-nails  wore  as  long 
as  the  fingers  themselves.  How  tbe  bermit  passed  bis 
time  in  tbe  darkness  within  can  only  be  conjectured. 
He  was  a  man  of  education  and  in  tbe  early  part  of  bis 
life  had  traveled  considerably,  and  bis  mind  and  memory 
were  clear  even  up  to  tbe  time  of  bis  death,  when  be  bad 
reached  tbe  age  of  seventy.  He  left  a  fortune  of  more 
than  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

A  man  who  has  traveled  or  read  much  has  abundant 
resources  in  solitude.  Sumner  Hartwell,  tbe  octoge- 
narian bermit  of  Shirley,  Massachusetts,  was  a  marvel  of 
ignorance.  He  lived  and  died  in  tbe  room  where  be  was 
bom.  He  jiassed  half  bis  life  in  a  locality  where  be 
could  hear  tbe  whistle  of  tbe  locomotive  daily,  yet  be 
never  rode  in  a  train  or  even  saw  one.  He  bad  no  idea  of 
the  nature  of  tbe  telegraph  instrument,  or  of  tbe  tele- 


phone. Horse-cars  were  known  to  bim  only  by  name. 
Although  living  but  two  miles  from  the  City  of  Fitcli- 
burg  and  within  sight  of  its  steeples,  be  bad  never  visited 
it  He  bad  never  attended  a  country  cattle-show,  or 
beard  of  a  thousand  things  familiar  to  every  schoolboy  in 
tbe  land.  For  forty  years  be  bad  not  attended  a 
church,  but  bis  last  request  was  that  tbe  bell  upon  a 
neighboring  Unitarian  chapel  be  tolled  for  liis  memory, 
as  it  was.  All  this  is  said  to  bave  followed  from  an 
early  disappointment  in  love. 

The  story  of  Diogenes  living  in  a  tub  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  a  sort  of  allegorical  meaning ;  but  B.  D. 
Tutts,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  actually  led  an  existence  of 
this  character,  although  on  a  more  extended  scale  than 
that  of  tbe  ancient  philosopher.  His  tub  was  oblong, 
10  feet  in  length,  6  in  width  and  4  in  depth.  This  hab- 
itation bad  a  tin-covered  roof,  and  tbe  space  between  tbe 
top  of  the  staves  and  the  ceiling  served  the  double  pur- 
pose of  ventilation  and  light  A  carpet  was  laid  on  tbe 
fioor  and  there  were  pictures  on  tbe  waUs,  and  tbe  furni- 
ture comprised  two  chairs  and  a  bed,  swinging  hammock- 
fashion.  Here  Mr.  Tutts  resided  for  many  years,  in  com- 
fort, according  to  bis  ideas,  and  single-blessedness. 

Becluses,  as  we  bave  seen,  may  be  often  men  of  culture, 
and  a  love  for  solitude  by  no  means  always  implies  indif- 
ference to  tbe  elegances  of  life.  There  was,  for  instance, 
tbe  aged  Herr  Nohl,  who  died  some  years  ago  in  Oassel, 
and  whose  effects  upon  bis  decease  were  sold  at  auction. 
For  a  long  period  be  occupied  two  large  rooms  whose 
walls  were  covered  with  costly  paintings  wbicb  be  bad 
inherited  from  bis  father  and  grandfather.  He  slept  on'  a 
bed  in  tbe  middle  of  one  of  those  chambers  and  never 
allowed  himself  tbe  luxury  of  a  stove,  even  in  tbe  coldest 
winter.  According  to  bis  own  story,  be  was  never  weary  of 
studying  bis  genuine  Bapbael  and  bis  accredited  Bubens. 
Tbe  late  King  of  Htkuover  was  very  anxious  to  possess 
two  or  three  of  Nobl*s  famous  pictures,  and  during  his 
visit  to  Oassel  he  sent  bis  chamberlain  to  tbe  bermit  with 
a  splendid  offer  for  them.  Tbe  owner  was  at  that  time  so 
poor  and  wretched  that  he  consented,  after  much  hesita- 
tion, to  part  with  one  of  tbe  three  most  valuable.  He 
could  not  sleep  for  grief  the  whole  of  tbe  following  night, 
and  early  tbe  next  morning  be  appeared  at  tbe  chamber- 
lain's door  and  said,  with  tears  in  bis  eyes  :  '*  Herr  Baron, 
I  feel  as  if  I  bad  sold  one  of  my  children.  I  bave  bad  no 
peace  since  the  deed  was  done.  Tbe  King  must  bave  the 
money  again.  I  could  not  live  if  I  missed  one  of  my 
pictures  from  its  place  on  tbe  wall."  The  King  good- 
naturedly  consented  ;  and,  anxious  to  relieve  tbe  old 
man,  proposed  that  be  should  settle  in  Hanover  and 
bring  bis  pictures  with  bim,  promising  bim  a  pension  as 
CuatoR,  with  tbe  understanding  that  be  should  bequeath 
tbe  collection  to  the  King  on  payment  of  a  stipulated 
sum.  Nohl  at  first  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  but  in- 
formed tbe  King  that  be  must  continue  to  sleep  in  the 
midst  of  bis  pictures  as  long  as  be  lived.  But  this  point 
was  one  tbe  King  would  not  concede.  Tbe  old  man  re- 
tamed  to  bis  penury  at  Oassel,  overjoyed  at  bis  release. 
He  died,  as  be  bad  lived,  surrounded  by  bis  beloved 
paintings.  A  while  before,  the  Ober-President  of  Hesse- 
Oassel,  Yon  Moller,  visited  bim  to  ask  bim  if  be  could 
render  bim  any  service.  "Yes,"  said  Nohl,  **cut  down 
tbe  vile  poplar  wbicb  darkens  my  room  and  obscures  my 
view."  Von  Moller  shrugged  bis  shoulders,  but  tbe 
request  was  complied  with. 

Bank*  does  not  alway  simply  satisfaction  with  tbe  con- 
ditions of  existence.  Tbe  penalties  of  wealtb  and  station 
may  grow  irksome,  or  may  be  even  so,  as  the  expression 
is,  by  nature.    There  was  a  member  of  the  Byron  family 
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— a  direct  descendant  of  the  poet  and  wearing  the  title — 
who  went  to  sea  as  a  common  sailor  before  the  mast. 
Here  the  cnrions  Bjron  eccentricity  is  exhibited,  and 
the  natural  taste  of  the  family  for  a  lonely,  moody  ex- 
istence. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Lord  Byron 
who  shot  Mr.  Ghaworth  lived  in  seclusion,  with  no  com- 
panions but  crickets,  for  many  years  before  his  death. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  poet  himself  would  have 
«nded,  had  he  not  died  so  young,  by  becoming  a  hermit. 
He  seems  to  have  been  gradually  withdrawing  from  the 
world  in  his  latter  years,  and  he  often  spoke  in  his  ban- 
tering way  of  entering  a  monastery. 

If  rank  has  its  privileges,  however,  it  also  has  its  ex- 
actions, and  the  man  of  title  and  wealth  who  shuts  him- 
self up  as  a  hermit  commits  a  species  of  crime  against 
society.  A  character  of  this  sort,  who  was  indifferent  to 
the  opinions  of  his  neighbors  on  the  subject,  and  who 
never  saw  them,  but  possessed  a  morbid  dislike  to  the 
human  race  in  general,  was  the  late  Duke  of  Portland, 
80  often  written  about.  Welbeck  Abbey,  where  His  Grace 
lived  for  so  many  years  under  ground,  will  always  be 
famed  for  its  subterranean  passages  extending  for  miles, 
and  its  wonderful  apartments,  including  a  spacious  ball- 
room and  suites  of  chambers  of  all  sorts,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth.  The  Duke  follows  the  principle  that' hermits 
as  a  class  are  men  of  culture,  and  generally  of  literary 
taste.  Not  seldom  it  is  the  desire  to  possess,  uninter- 
rupted, some  favorite  speculation  or  hobby  which  draws 


them  into  seclusion.  The  Duke  of  Portland  had  % 
mania  for  art.  The  large  Gothic  hall  at  Welbeck, 
with  its  tan-like  tracery  on  the  ceiling,  the  elaborate 
designs  and  splendid  decorations,  was  most  interest- 
ing and  striking.  Hundreds  of  paintings  adorn  the 
walls  throughout  the  abbey,  and  it  is  said  that 
I  when  any  work  ceased  to  please  its  owner  he  dia- 
I  posed  of  it  by  the  simple  process  of  casting  it  inte 
the  fire.  The  lofty  and  magnificent  passages  of  Wel- 
beck have  been  often  described,  and  are  seen  with 
wonder  and  admiration  by  visitors,  now  admitted 
freely  by  the  present  wearer  of  the  title  of  Port- 
land. They  are  brilliantly  lighted  by  means  of 
costly  apparatus  for  attracting  the  sunlight,  and 
where  sunlight  cannot  be  admitted,  by  gaslights. 
Here  is  the  famous  "riding  school,"  whose  like  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Not  a  riding  school 
in  reality,  but  a  splendid  museum  of  art  180  feet 
in  length.  Many  pictures  are  arranged  in  the 
gallery,  and  on  the  oak  floor  are  thousands  of  raie 
books.  Four  chandeliers,  each  weighing  a  ton,  fnr- 
nish  the  light,  and  there  are  over  two  thousand  gas 
jets.  Mirrors  adorn  its  walls,  and  the  decorations 
are  superb.  Many  years  were  required  to  constnict 
this  spacious  chamber,  or  rather  series  of  chambers. 
Another  picture  gallery,  reached  by  a  spiral  stair- 
case at  one  end,  and  by  a  subterranean  passage  at 
the  other,  looks  like  a  vast  ball-room.  The  won- 
derful deep  tone  of  the  oaken  floor  was  obtained  by 
washing  it  regularly  with  rare  old  Welbeck  ale.  The 
illumination  is  furnished  by  twenty-seven  octagonal 
lights,  and  by  night  four  magnificent  crystal  chan- 
deliers. On  the  walls  are  nearly  two  hundred  grand 
works  by  Raphael,  Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  Bnbens, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others.  There  are  manv 
other  underground  chambers,  and  miles  of  under- 
ground passages,  excavated  at  enormous  cost,  all 
splendidly  decorated  and  lighted,  and  free  from 
draughts.  Three  persons  may  walk  abreast  through 
the  subterranean  streets.  There  lived  the  old  Doke, 
in  such  complete  solitude  that  he  would  not  even 
permit  his  servants  to  see  him.  His  aversion  to  so- 
ciety did  not  arise  from  disappointment  or  any  of  the 
other  usual  causes,  but  he  seems  merely  to  have  liked 
being  alone. 

The  immeasurable  resources  afforded  by  books  ace  in 
no  way  so  well  illustrated  as  in  the  lives  of  the  reoluses. 
For  men  to  live  in  solitude  without  them  appears  an 
existence  even  below  that  of  the  beasts.  But  with  tiiem 
he  may  people  the  desert  with  the  finest  company  ia  the 
world.  Ranged  about  him  they  stand,  silent,  unobtm- 
sive,  yet  ever  rea<]ly  with  the  wisest  counsel  and  mest  de- 
lightful entertainment  Some  of  the  world's  solitaries 
have  passed  their  whole  lives  in  this  mute  and  splendid 
companionship,  so  that  the  word  recluse  applied  to  such 
beings  appears,  in  truth,  a  misnomer.  One  of  these  was 
Mr.  Ryan,  the  famous  old  librarian  of  the  Kilkenny 
Library  Society.  This  worthy  scholar  made  books  his 
idols.  He  not  only  denied  himself  every  laxnry,  bat 
even  many  of  the  necessaries,  in  order  to  add  to  his  col- 
lection, the  library  of  which  he  was  custodian  being  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  his  literary  cravings.  He  lived  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Society's  premises,  but  admitted  no 
one  to  his  room  upon  any  pretense  whatever.  As  hap- 
pens generally  with  the  brotherhood  of  hermits^  he  died 
suddenly,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  To  those  who 
entered  his  bedroom  there  was  disclosed  nothing  in  tiie 
way  of  furniture  but  a  chair  and  an  old  sofa.  The  latter 
served  for  his  bed,  and  upon  it  for  a  covering  lay  a  pair 
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of  dingy  blankets.  Everywhere  else  were  heaped  piles 
of  books.  The  adjoining  sitting- room  was  crowded  in 
like  manner.  The  volumes  were  so  numerous  that  for 
want  of  time  on  the  owner's  part  some  of  them  had  not 
been  opened.  Yet  he  was  an  incessant  reader.  Even  as 
he  ate  his  frugal  meals  some  treasured  author  dined 
with  him. 

Old  Mr.  Kyan's  case  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  on 
record.  A  few  years  ago  the  newspapers  contained 
lengthy  and  curious  accounts  of  Jacob  De  Leon,  the 
Delancy  Street  hermit,  who  is,  I  believe,  still  living  and 
at  present  confined  in  an  asylum.  For  fourteen  years  he 
lived  in  the  three-story  brick  house  two  doors  west  of 
Forsyth  Street,  New  York,  in  complete  seclusion.  The 
shutters  were  always  tightly  closed,  and  it  was  seldom 
that  a  light  could  be  seen  in  any  of  the  rooms.  Within, 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  were  covered  with 
oobwebs  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  hiding  from  view  the 
pictures  and  other  ornaments.  De  Leon's  library  was 
filled  with  valuable  books,  some  of  them  of  the  rarest 
character. 

Quite  a  singular  personage  was  Legrand  Fairman,  a 
baclielor  of  eighty -one,  who  died  some  four  or  five  years 
ago  in  his  lonely  residence.  No.  35  East  Ninth  Street, 
New  York.  He  was  a  miser  as  well  as  a  recluse,  and  left 
property  worth  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars, 
fie  made  use  of  but  one 
room,  but  was  of  more  cleanly 
and  decent  habits  than  most 
of  the  fraternity.  Very  nearly 
his  only  occupation  was  read- 
ing, and  on  the  morning  of 
his  death  he  was  found 
dressed,  sitting  in  a  chair, 
his  head  drooped^  his  eyes 
closed,  and  his  hands,  with 
a  book  in  them,  in  peaceful 
attitude  on  his  lap.  His  hat 
was  near,  as  if  he  was  about 
to  go  out.  He  looked  like  a 
man  who  had  sat  down  for 
a  brief  rest  before  starting 
upon  some  business.  In  that 
composed  condition  he  had 
set  out  upon  the  final  jour- 
ney of  all. 

It  is  curious  to  read  of 
such  lives,  and  yet,  after  all, 
tbey  must  be  considered 
selfish  and  miserable.  Quiet 
and  retirement  is  one  thing, 
complete  solitude  quite  an- 
other. It  certainly  was  not 
in  the  scheme  of  creation  that 
any  man  should  live  entirely 
apart  from  his  fellow-beings. 
If  such  persons  escape  from 
many  of  the  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  existence, 
they  also  lose  some  of  its 
sweetest  pleasures.^  The 
proof  is  the  &ct  that  most 
of  the  recluses  who  have 
dissected  their  own  hearts 
and  written  out  their  own 
experiences— such  as  Zimmer- 
mann,  Bonsseau,  Thoreau  and 
their  kind— were  plainly  very 


unhappy  men.  Their  works  are  full  of  obtrusive  egotism, 
melancholy  and  discontent.  Zimmermann*s  disposition 
was  full  of  peevishness  and  bile,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
live  with  him.  Jean  Jacques  was  the  vainest  of  mortals, 
and,  although  he  affected  to  prefer  seclusion,  he  could 
not  endure  the  most  agreeable  of  his  retreats  aoy  ex- 
tended length  of  time,  but  was  continually  seeking  some 
new  refuge.  Even  Thoreau  remained  in  his  cabin  at 
Walden  only  two  years. 

One  who  has  written  a  thoughtful  volume  on  solitude 
and  sounded  the  question  to  its  depths  thus  sums  it  up  : 
"The  happiest  of  men,"  he  declares,  ''are  the  saints 
and  mystics,  in  whom  the  social  actions  of  self  are  lost  in 
a  fruition  of  the  sublimest  standard  ;  each  wave  of  force 
goes  out  and  dies  in  ecstasy  on  a  shoreless  good.  But 
the  selfish  plotter  feels  each  wave  of  force  rise  and  move 
inward  to  die,  with  egotistic  disgust,  of  extinction  in  the 
centre.  Whoever  would  live  contented  and  die  happy 
must  not  pursue  public  applause,  but  must  give  more 
than  is  given  him,  and  love  without  asking  a  return.** 


The  man  who  threatens  the  world  is  always  ridicul- 
ous ;  for  the  world  can  easily  go  on  without  him,  and  in 
a  short  time  will  cease  to  miss  him. 
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AN  ALLEGORY. 
By  Agnes  Potter  McGeb. 


A  TOUNO  gill  strayed  by  a  rivor, 

When  the  shadows  grew  dusky  and  long; 
When  the  chimes  of  the  vesf)er8  rose  slowly, 

With  the  notes  of  the  nightingale's  song. 

And  close  where  the  shining  water, 
Crept  up  on  the  darkening  land, 

She  found  a  boat  in  the  shadows, 
Half  burled  in  glistening  sand. 

She  paused  in  the  June-time  sweetness. 
And  looked  at  the  tempting  boat, 

At  the  dancing  flow  of  the  water. 
And  longed  to  be  afloat 

She  loosened  the  rusted  moorings. 

And  parted  the  glistening  sand, 
And,  sailless  and  oarlese,  she  drifted, 

Far  away  from  the  beautiful  land. 

The  prow  of  her  boat  cleft  the  lilies, 

And  the  perfume  their  crushed  hearts  shed 

Floated  out  o'er  the  mystic  waters, 

Like  the  last  tender  words  of  the  dead. 

And  music,  and  song,  and  laughter, 

Came  over  the  waters  wide. 
And  white  sails  gleamed  in  the  distance, 

As  she  floated  on  with  the  tide. 


She  was  filled  with  the  nectar  cf  Uvrng, 

She  was  drowsed  with  the  joys  of  the  night. 

And  she  trailed  her  hands  through  the  water. 
As  the  land  slowly  faded  from  sight. 

And  careless,  and  all  unheeding. 

Through  the  twilight,  and  dusk,  and  bloom 
Her  boat  still  crushing  the  lilies. 

Through  the  starlight,  on  into  the  gloom. 

Then  a  stern  roice  arose  from  the  stillnesA. 

«  0  mortal,  so  careless  and  free. 
You  are  now  all  alone  on  the  water. 

And  your  boat  is  f^t  driftUig  to  sea  I" 

Then  she  tried,  with  a  woman's  weakness. 

To  guide  her  boat  to  the  land. 
But  the  fury  and  rush  of  the  current 

Were  now  far  beyond  her  command. 

And  she  thought  of  the  cozy  flresldo. 

And  the  friends  she  bad  left  on  the  shore. 

The  faces  that  smiled  her  a  welcome. 

That  would  smile  her  a  welcome  no  moro. 

Then  she  called  out  their  names— oh,  so  wildly- 
And  sobbed  at  the  echo  she  heard ; 

But  the  voices  of  loved  ones  were  silent. 
And  answered  her  never  a  word. 


And  alone,  all  alone  on  the  water, 
With  the  seagulls  olroUng  o'erhead. 

She  Is  doomed  to  drift  saiUees  and  oarloes, 
Until  in  her  boat  she  lies  dead. 


OUR    CABMEN. 

By  Mary  Titcomb. 


MTe  had  heard  so  mnoh  about  the  impositions  prac- 
ticed bj  foreign  cabmen  upon  innocent  and  unsuspect- 
ing Americans,  that  our  own  experience  was  a  satisfactorj 
surprise.  Not  that  we  entirelj  escaped  friction,  but  hav- 
ing endeavored  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  fares  and  fees, 
and  to  conform  reasonably  to  the  customs  of  different 
countries,  we  were,  usually,  not  only  comfortable,  but  ex- 
ceedingly happy  in  our  cabmen.  It  seemed  to  us  both  use- 
less and  foolish  for  a  traveler,  who  is  generally  seeking 
rest  or  recreation,  to  quarrel  with  the  peculiar  customs  of 
European  countries,  or  to  resolve  to  follow  only  those  T>f 
his  native  land.  Some  lose  half  the  enjoyment  of  a  trip 
by  so  doing.  The  giving  of  gratuities  is,  in  some 
countries,  becoming  a  more  flexible  matter  ;  that  is,  the 
traveler  may  feel  comfortable  to  give  them  only  when  the 
service  has  been  really  well  done.  And  in  those  places 
where  an  extra  fee  is  invariably  expected  it  is  found 
wiser  not  to  bestow  with  a  too  lavish  hand. 

How  many  pleasant  memories  remain  of  those  who 
drove  us  from  place  to  place,  and  showed  us  the  sights 
of  great  cities  I  We  had  not  been  long  in  Bome,  when 
we  chanced  to  find  a  good-natured  cabman  who  could 
understand  enough  French  to  comprehend  simple  direc- 
tions given  in  that  lang^iage.  This  was  a  boon  to  us  who 
had  been  struggling  with  a  few  necessary  Italian  phrases. 
His  stand  was  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  every  morn- 
ing for  many  days,  at  nine  o'clock  promptly,  he  was 
t^fore  our  boarding-honse  in  the  Piazza  Barberini  to  take 
ma  to  the  Vatican,  or  wherever  we  wished  to  go.  He  was 
not  so  handsome,  perhaps,  as  some  other  drivers  we  had 
patronized — for  many  of  the  poorest  Italians  look  like 
^dnoes  in  disguise— but  he  was  respectfully  attentltQ. 


and  always  greeted  us  with  a  touch  of  the  cap  and  a 
genial  smile,  which  widened  and  broadened  when  we  be- 
stowed a  buoffO  mono  (fee  or  present).  If  we  wanted  to 
take  a  long  afternoon  drive  we  seldom  failed  to  find  him 
on  the  Piazza  di  Bpagna,  ai^ptrenUy  on  the  lookont  for 
us,  although  it  might  have  been  for  anybody  ebe. 

The  day*  before  we  left  Bome  we  engaged  our  cabman 
to  take  us  to  the  night  train  for  Paris,  for  we  were  going 
in  the  sleeping-cars  ;  and  we  laid  special  stress  upon  the 
necessity  of  his  being  on  hand  at  the  appointed  hour, 
which  he  assured  us  he  would  be,  emphatically  repeat- 
ing the  time  named.  Chancing  to  wish  to  do  some 
errands  in  the  afternoon,  we  sallied  forth  and  scanned 
the  faces  of  the  drivers  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagn%  but 
fiuled  to  find  our  cocker^  and,  rather  regretfollj,  took 
another,  who,  however,  we  were  forced  to  confess,  aerred 
us  exceedingly  welL  The  hour  of  our  departure  cam«s 
but  not  the  cabman,  who  had  always  before  been  prompt 
to  the  minute.  We  waited.  He  would  surely  come. 
But  no ;  and  after  delaying  as  long  as  possible,  another 
cab  was  called.  Why  did  he  fail  to  come  ?  we  won- 
dered, as  we  turned  our  f^es  away  from  the  **  Eternal 
City."  Was  he  ill  ?  Cabmen  must  be  ill  sometimes.  Had 
some  accident  befallen  him,  driving  through  those  nar- 
row, crowded  streets  ?  Or,  had  he  found  other  travelen 
who  were  noi  about  leaving  Bome  ?  It  is  still  an  un- 
solved puzzle  why  our  Italian  cabman  deserted  us  at 
the  last. 

Change  is  the  chronic  condition  of  Paris  ;  everything 
seems  fleeting  and  evanescent ;  so  it  was  not  strange  thai 
during  *our  three  months'  residence  in  the  gay  city  wa 
did  not  twice  have  the  same  cocker.     The  booleTaida 
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swarmed  with  voitures  and  finales  of  Tarious  kinds,  and 
one  was  within  calling  distance  on  almost  any  street. 
Polite — as  all  Frenchmen  are— but  qnite  oonscioos  of 
their  importance,  are  the  drivers.  They  invariably  ex- 
pect a  pour-hoire  (gratnity),  and  usually  assure  them- 
selves that  it  is  sufficiently  large  before  returning  the 
onstomary  thanks,  which  are  graded  according  to  the 
size  of  the  gratuity. 

We  remember  taking  a  cab  once  by  the  hour,  when 
we  found  the  driver  disappeared  every  time  we  left  the 
TBhiole^  returning  tardily  and  evidently  the  worse  for 
drink.  It  was  the  only  time  we  saw  any  one  intoxi- 
Oited  while  in  Paris. 

Cabs  are  driven  at  such  a  furious  speed  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  comfort 
of  those  in  them,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  pedestrians.  It 
was  often  a  perilous  matter,  and  always  a  dexterous  feat, 
to  cross  one  of  the  wide,  crowded  boulevards.  No  police- 
man ever  aided  woman  or  child  aoross  the  street  within 
our  knowledge ;  and  the  Jehus  of  the  city  swept  like 
whirlwinds  through  thronged  thoroughfares  and  around 
nDOcpeoted  comers,  utterly  regardless  of  all  on  foot. 
The  only  safety  was  in  running  out  of  danger.  And  we 
came  to  notice  that  we  seldom  went  out  without  seeing  the 
wreck  of  some  overturned  cab.  It  seemed  to  be  a  matter 
of  course.  We  were  reliably  informed  that  whenever  a 
person  was  run  over  in  Paris,  he  was  fined  for  being  in 
the  way  1  And,  also,  that  all  cabmen  belonged  to  a  sort 
of  insurance  company,  and  if  they  were  hurt  by  a  colli- 
sion, or  (heir  horses  or  vehicles  injured,  they  were  com- 
pensated for  the  damage  ;  all  of  which  enlightened  our 
minds  concerning  the  reckless  driving  we  so  constantly 
witnessed. 

In  no  city  are  the  streets  kept  more  refreshingly  olean 
than  in  Paris,  and  it  seemed  a  pity  that  the  enjoyment  of 
waUdog  through  them  should  be  marred  by  the  fear  of 
being  .run  over,  which  one  inevitably  experiences  at 
ev&cj  crossing. 

But  why  have  we  forgotten  in  our  retrospect,  our  Yeno* 
tian— no,  we  cannot  cidl  that  handsome  gondolier  a  cab- 
i9Mm,  though  he  guided  well  the  only  kind  of  vehicle  of- 
fered ns  in  that  **  fair  City  of  the  Sea.  *'  Tall,  pale,  with 
dark  ey^es  and  noble  bearing,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  navy- 
blue,  with  light-blue  sash  and  trimmings,  ho  verily 
looked  like  a  count  in  disguise.  There  w^as  an  aspect  of 
suppressed  sadness  about  his  face,  that  aroused  a  deep 
interest  to  know  his  history.  He  always  saluted  us  with 
graoeCol  deference,  and  the  caref  nl  respect  with  which  he 
tendered  his  assistance  in  entering  or  leaving  his  beauti- 
ful gondola,  could  not  have  been  exceeded  had  we  be- 
loiged  to  some  ducal  family.  What  could  be  more  delight- 
fdllj  romantic  than  gliding  over  the  grand  canal  in  such 
an  easy  conveyance,  with  such  a  fine-looking  guide  softly 
dipping  his  light  oars  ?  From  time  to  time  he  pointed 
ont  noted  palaces,  churches,  or  other  things  of  interest, 
with  a  few  words  of  explanation,  which,  in  a  certain  sort 
of  way,  we  comprehended.  Our  own  pleasure  was 
graaily  enhanced  by  the  evident  satis&ustion  he  expe- 
rieoeed  in  showing  the  sights  of  the  city  to  strangers,  to 
whom  everything  was  new  and  beautifuL  And  when  we 
left  Venice,  it  was  with  real  regret  that  we  parted  from 
oar  attentive  and  handsome  gondolier. 

In  other  European  cities,  where  it  was  always  our 
cnstom  to  obtain  general  views  by  driving  about  the 
town,  the  cabmen  were  invariably  courteous,  even  when 
lang^nage  proved  a  bar  to  much  interchange  of  words. 
Bat  we  had  been  told  that  the  London  cabmen  were 
oirerbearing,  insolent  and  exacting.  So  we  were  quite 
disappointed— i^easantlyi  of  otfon^-^that  no  dispute  or 


difference  of  any  kind  arose  with  **our  cabmen**  during 
two  months  9f  sight-seeing  in  the  great  metropolis. 
True,  as  we  never  chanced  to  have  the  same  one  twice, 
we  observed  varying  degrees  of  care  and  civility  ;  but 
never  experienced  the  slightest  rudeness,  or  any  attempt 
to  exact  more  than  the  proper  fare.  Having  gained  some 
information,  not  from  Americans,  but  from  the  English 
family  with  whom  we  boarded,  we  adopted  the  plan  of 
giving  no  gratuity  when  we  simply  took  an  ordinary 
short  '*  course,*'  and  it  seemed  wholly  satisfactory.  But 
when  we  took  a  hansom  by  the  hour  for  sight-seeing, 
which  gave  opportunity  for  skill,  as  well  as  honesty  in 
driving,  and  courtesy  in  giving  informatiou,  we  found 
pleasure  in  adding  to  the  legal  fare,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  had  been  served,  and  it  was  always 
invariably  recognized  as  a  gratuity,  and  politely  acknow- 
ledged. 

It  was  our  custom,  however,  hrfore  engaging  a  vehicle, 
to  have  a  full  understanding  in  regard  to  the  price.  This 
prevented  any  questions  afterward,  for  there  are  sundry 
variations  of  price  between  cabs,  hansoms,  and  flies  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second  hour,  as  well  as  between 
driving  within  and  without  what  is  known  as  the  **  four 
mile  radius"  from  Charing  Gross.  Some  cabmen  ask 
more  for  the  second  hour  than  for  the  first,  perhaps  on 
the  ground  that  the  horse  is  tired  1  We  remember  one 
who  expected  so  much  more  the  second  hour  that  we 
jokingly  told  him  it  would  be  better  for  us  to 
discharge  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour  and  take 
another  hansom,  whereupon  he  concluded  to  continue 
to  serve  us  reasonably.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add 
that  we  usually  scanned,  in  an  unobserved  way,  both 
cab  and  cabby  before  engaging,  especially  avoiding  the 
establishment  whose  driver  appeared  from  a  neighboring 
beer-shop  wiping  his  mouth ;  although  not  unconscious 
that  probably  every  cabman  drank  his  beer  whenever 
he  could  get  it. 

But  it  is  around  our  Edinburgh  cabman  that  our  nio$tt 
pleasant  associations  cluster,  and  to  him  much  of  our 
enjoyment  of  that  beautiful  city  is  due.  We  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  fall  in  with  him  soon  after  our  arrival 
there,  a  man  quite  above  his  position,  apparently,  in  edu- 
cation and  culture.  He  seemed  perfectly  famUiar  not 
only  with  the  history  of  everything  in  and  about  Edin* 
burgh,  but  with  the  general  history  of  Scotland  and 
England.  No  guide-book  was  needed  when  he  was  with 
us.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  Walter  Scott's  novels, 
and  unofficiously,  yet  with  quaint  familiarity,  told  the 
stories  connected  with  the  Old  Tolbooth  or  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, the  spot  where  David  Deans's  cottage  stood, 
the  rock  near  which  Jeanie  Deans  met  Bobinson,  St  An- 
thony's Chapel  and  well,  the  curiously  marked  place 
where  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  was  executed,  the  Martyr's 
Circle  in  Grassmarket,  and  scores  of  Scottish  tales,  true 
and  traditional  With  remarkable  discrimination  he  di- 
vined just  what  we  wanted  to  see,  even  when  we  did 
not  know  ourselves. 

One  afternoon,  having  driven  around  Salisbury  Crags 
and  climbed  to  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  the  lovely 
weather  tempted  us  to  prolong  onr  drive  instead  of  re- 
turning to  our  hoteL  While  hesitating  where  to  go,  our 
cabman  suggested  CraigmiUar  Castle.  And  we  shall  not 
soon  forget  that  drive,  the  fine  views  made  doubly  inter- 
esting by  many  bits  of  information,  nor  the  romantic  old 
castle,  once  a  fovorite  residence  of  the  unfortunate'  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  Another  afternoon  we  committed  our- 
skves  to  his  guidance.  He  might  take  us  wherever  he 
pleased,  we  told  him,  and  leaned  back  in  the  carriage, 
quite  soTQ  ho  would  enteirtain  ns  well  irithout  any 
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snggestioDS.  Presently  be  stopped  at  the  door  of  a 
plain  stone  building,  and  aligbting,  said  : 

**I  tbongbt  you  would  like  to  come  here;  but  Til 
see  first  if  you  can  be  admitted." 

Whereupon  he  rang  the  bell,  and  made  some  inquiry 
which  did  not  reach  our  ears.  There  was  a  moment's 
delay,  then  he  came  to  help  us  from  the  carriage. 

"But  what  place  is  this  ?"  asked  one  of  our  party, 
wishing  to  be  enlightened  a  little  before  entering. 

"Sir  John  SteeVs  Studio,"  replied  our  driver.  "He 
was  knighted  by  the  Queen  in  1876." 

The  servant  who  admitted  us  led  the  way  to  a  long, 
narrow  room  containing  many  casts  and  sculptures. 
I  m  m  ediately 
from  an  inner 
room  appear- 
ed a  moot 
genial -look- 
ing elderly 
gentleman, 
with  long, 
white  flow- 
ing hair  and 
beard,  and 
extending  his 
hand,  greeted 
us  with  great 
cordiality. 
What  magic 
words  the 
"cabby"  had 
said  we  know 
not,  for  we 
had  neither 
letter  of  in- 
troduction 
nor  even  visit- 
ing cards.  But 
with  graceful 
courtesy  and 
pleasant  chat, 
Su*  John  Steel 
took  his  un- 
expected vis- 
itors through 
several  rooms, 
showing  them 
his  works, 
even  the 
marble  upon 
which  he  was 
then  engaged. 
He  was  so 
very    social 

that  we  could  have  lingered  long  and  been  entertained  ; 
but  we  left  with  deepened  interest  in  the  colossal  statue 
of  Walter  Scott,  the  Albert  Memorial,  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingfton,  Queen  Victoria's 
statue,  and  other  works  in  Edinburgh  sculptured  by 
this  artist's  hand. 

Our  driver's  resources  were  not  exhausted.  He  showed 
us,  from  the  high  bridge  above,  the  spot  where  the 
young  architect  of  the  Scott  Monument  was  drowned  ; 
pointed  out  the  place  where  the  Porteous  mob  sacrificed 
their  victim.  Let  us  look  from  the  Grassmarket  into 
the  wretched  Cowgate  ;  directed  our  attention  to  the 
letters  Jl  K.,  which  mark  the  npot  where  John  Knox  was 
buried ;  to  the  White  -Horse  Close,  and  to  many  other 
^hings,  to  which  his  explanations  gave  increased  interest 
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The  morning  we  left  Edinburgh  our  cabman  was  at 
the  door  of  our  hotel  long  before  the  appointed  hour. 
It  was  but  a  short  distance  to  the  station,  and  when  be 
had  given  some  voluntary  aid  to  the  porter  in  charge  of 
our  luggage,  our  good  Scotch  driver  turned  to  us,  and 
touching  his  cap,  said,  with  simple  earnestness  : 

"I  am  very  sorry  you  are  going.  I  wish  you  a  good 
journey ;  but  I  hope  you  will  come  back  to  Edinburgh 
some  day." 

One  afternoon,  when  in  Liverpool,  after  riding  in  an 
omnibus  through  ^the  docks,  from  which  cabs  are  ex- 
cluded, we  sought  a  vehicle  in  which  to  drive  through 
the  most  pleasant  parts  of  the  city.  Two  or  three  cab- 
men, evident- 
ly noting 
that  we  were 
Americans, 
deman  ded 
nearly  doable 
the  legal  price 
per  hour,  and 
we  simply 
walked  on, 
though  they 
began  to  offer 
reduced  rates 
as  soon  as 
'  they  found  w& 
'  turned  away. 
Presentlj  we 
saw  a  pleas- 
ant-f  aced 
Englishman 
standing  by 
his  cab,  and 
as  he  named 
a  right  and 
reasonable 
sum,  we  di- 
rected him  to 
show  ns  the 
sights  in  a 
quarter  of  the 
city  where  we 
had  not  been. 
Soon  we  were 
flying  along 
more  swiftly 
than  most  cab 
horses  go  by 
the  hour.  That 
cabman  aston- 
ished us.  No 
pains  did  he 
spare  to  show  us  out-of-the-way  objects,  going  up  some 
hard  ascents  with  a  cheering  word  to  his  nag  ;  jnmping^ 
down  from  his  seat,  times  without  number,  to  tell  ns  in 
detail  about  various  places  which  he  stopped  to  point  out. 


It  is  curious  to  see  how  slowly  public  sentiment 
to  the  point  of  demanding  a  thing  simply  because  it  is 
right  and  just,  and  seeks  to  find  every  possible  reason 
for  right-doing  except  the  one  reason  from  which  there 
can  be  no  appeal. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristio  traits  of  civilized  men 
and  women  that  people  who  live  in  cities  always  alfed 
to  be  very  fond  of  the  country,  and  people  who  live  in 
the  country  always  hanker  for  the  life  of  towns. 
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BY 

MR&  J.  H.  WALWORTH. 
Chapter  XII. —  MoiiUE  Stani>s  Fire  WEiiL. 


The  library,  redaoed  to  a  oonditioii  of  gloom  and 
rigidity  ample  enough  to  satisfy  MoUie's  most  malicious 
desire,  she  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  survey- 
ing her  work  of  titmsforming  the  pretty,  homelike  apart- 
ment into  a  ghastly  receptacle  for  sheeted  and  shrouded 
forms,  smiled  serenely,  and  said,  in  cheerful  tones : 

"  If  this  room  don't  give  Mistress  Moral  Courage  the 
shivers  when  she  looks  into  it,  as  she's  sure  to  do  if  she 
has  to  steal  the  keys  from  the  master's  desk,  she  ain't 
^ot  as  much  ice  water  in  her  veins  as  I  think  she  have." 
Upon  which  Mollie  disappeared  behind  the  portih'e  once 
more,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  the  same  work  of  trans- 
formation in  Mrs.  Wimple's  chamber  and  dressing-room, 
accompanying  the  busy  hands  and  feet  lustily  with  a 
decidedly  nasal  rendition  of  '*  Oh,  to  be  nothing,  no- 
thing!" 

.  Into  the  gloom  of  the  shrouded  library  Miss  Nelson 
penetrated  soon  after,  haying  been  admitted  by  Andrews, 
the  imperturbable  butler,  who  had  simply  informed  her, 
in  answer  to  her  inquiries  for  Mrs.  Wimple,  that  Mollie 
was  in  that  lady's  apartment  then.  His  foce  was.  so  im- 
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penetrable' and  his  tones  so  mystery  -  laden  that  Nellie 
went  forward  somewhat  hastily,  a  trifle  anxious  about  her 
friend,  but  in  no  way  prepared  for  the  scene  that  pre- 
sented itself  as  Andrews .  discreetly  opened  the  library- 
door  just  wide  enough  for  her  to  ^p  through,  and  clos- 
ing it  after  her,  walked  softly  away  on  his  slippered  fe^t. 

"One  would  think  the  Wimples  had  started  for 
Europe  on  a  minute's  notice,"  she  said,  gazing  around 
in  amazement  at  the  ghostly  shrouding  of  the  room. 
"Who  is  that  singing?  Not  Fanny.  It's  Mollie,  I  do 
believe."  She  lifted  the  partiire  and  sent  her  voice 
along  the  short  corridor  that  connected  the  suite. 
"Fanny,  dear  !"  No  Fanny  responded  to  the  call-  But 
instead,  Mollie,  songless  now,  and  with  her  face  elon- 
gated enormously,  appeared  before  Miss  Nelson,  with 
her  apron  held  in  an  attitude  that  plainly  declared 
she  had  wiped  her  weeping  eyes  in  order  to  answer 
the  lady's  call  decorously.  **Mrs.  Wimple  in,  Mollie?" 
Miss  Nelson  asked,  ^  t 

•  "No'm." .  Digitized  by  V^OOQiC         ' 

Mollie's  teeth  closed  on  the  word  like  a  steel  tmp.  -^ 
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*'  Didn't  I  bear  her  singiug/'  Nellie  asked,  saddenly, 
reisolring  to  meet  craft  with  oraf t. 
.    *'That  was  me  singing,'*  said  Mollie,  curtailing  her 
responses  as  much  as  possible. 

"Now,  Mollie,  the  idea  of  your  singing  *0h,  to  be 
nothing,  nothing,'  as  if  that  wasn't  just  exactly  what 
you  are  now.  I  wonder  what  degree  of  insignificance 
would  satisfy  some  people." 

Mollie  grinned.  She  was  accustomed  to  Miss  Nelson's 
banter,  and  they  were  the  best  of  friends. 

**Well,  Mollie,  I'm  Raiting  to  hear  something  about 
Mrs.  Wimple.  Has  she  gone  to  Europe  without  even  a 
goodby  ?" 

♦*  Who,  mum  ?" 

** Mrs.  Wimple." 
j    **  There  ain't  no  Mrs.  Wimple.     At.  least  Mr.  Wimple 
^ays  there  ain't  none,  and  I  guess  he  ought  to  know." 

**  Yes.  One  would  think  so.  But  men  are  awfully 
stupid  about  some  things,  Mollie." 
!  **I  believe  you,  miss."  With  sudden  energy  Mollie 
brought  the  looped-back  portieres  together,  making  the 
]i)ra8s  rings  tinkle  on  their  brass  rod,  and  pinned  them 
together  with  a  huge  black  crape  rosette  she  had  been 
fashioning  while  talking.  "  There  1"  she  said,  stepping 
backward  to  survey  the  effect,  ''I  hope  that  will  break 
his  heart  every  time  he  looks  at  it. " 

**  So  do  I,  Mollie.  Only  it  won't  Men's  hearts  are 
so  awfully  tough.     Come  now,  Mollie,  don't  be  selfish." 

*'  About  which,  miss  ?"  Mollie  asked,  with  an  air  of 
innocence. 

.    "About  Fanny.     You  know  I've  got  as  good  a  right 
as  you  have  to  know  all  about  her.     Where  is  she  ?" 

"How  should  I  know,  miss  ?"  said  Mollie,  applying 
her  apron  to  a  pair  of  very  dry  eyes. 

"  Mollie  !  what  will  the  priest  say  to  you  ?  You  awful 
girl  t  Didn't  I  hear  you  singing  when  I  came  in  here  ? 
And  do  you  suppose  I  believe  you  could  sing  if  Fanny 
had  gone  where  you  couldn't  find  her  ?  I  love  her  as 
much  as  you  do,  Mollie,  you  abominably  selfish  creature. " 

"  If  you  please,  miss,  I  don't  want  to  seem  impolite, 
but  I'm  waiting  to  lock  these  doors.  Mrs.  Prior  will  be 
coming  to  see  if  I've  done  the  shrouding  proper  next. 
There  ain't  no  Mrs.  Wimple,  I  tell  you.  Miss  Nellie. 
Mr.  Wimple  told  me  so  with  his  own  lips  this  morning." 

Finding  that  Mollie  was  resolved  on  keeping  all  her 
knowledge  to  herself.  Miss  Nelson  rose  reluctantly  from 
the  divan  on  which  she  had  seated  herself  uninvited, 
exclaiming  i>etulantly  : 

"Mercy,  what  has  come  over  this  hou^  !" 

"What,  indeed!" 

The  words  were  echoed  from  the  open  door  behind 
her.  Nellie  turned  and  found  herself  confronted  by  a 
young  man,  whose  oountenanoe  reflected  all  the  sur- 
prise she  had  been  expressing. 

"It's  Mr.  Dick,  Mrs.  Wimple's  brother,"  said  Mollie, 
by  way  of  clumsy  introduction,  and  th^i  slipped  away, 
resolved  not  to  subject  herself  to  any  more  questioning 
that  she  could  avoid. 

Miss  Nelson  swept  forward  with  that  easy  grace  of 
manner  tha^  gave  her  such  pre-eminence  as  a  social 
leaden 

"Mr.  Baymondt  I  believe,  my  dear  Fanny's  brother." 

She  held  out  one  little  gloved  hand  with  winning 
grace. 

"  This,  then,  I  suppose,  is  Miss  Nelson.  I  have  heard 
of  V011  as  my  sister's  dearest  friend.  I  had  just  stepped 
in  here  to  get  your  address  from  the  girl  Mollie.  I  re- 
ceived a  most  excited  telegram  from  Mrs.  Prior  this 
morning  with  the  few  words:  *Your  sister  baa  disap- 


peared most  mysteriously.'  I  have  been  with  Mrs.  Prior 
for  a  few  moments.  She  suggested  your  name  as  the 
only  person  who  would  be  likely  to  be  able  to  throw 
any  light  on  this  matter.  I  thought  you  might  put  me 
in  the  way  of  finding  her,  or,  at  least,  give  me  some 
tidings  of  her." 

"  Tidings  !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Fanny  is 
lost?" 

"  Lost !  You  choose  your  word  welL  Yes,  she  is  lost 
Lost  to  her  husband,  lost  to  her  brother,  lost  to  honor ! 
I  mean  nothing  less  disgraceful.  But  she  is  my  sister, 
and  she  was  the  darling  of  my  father's  heart  If  I  can 
find  her  she  shaU  be  taken  back  to  my  own  home." 

Nellie  flushed  indignantly,  and  looked  handsomer  than 
ever  as  she  assumed  the  championship  of  her  friend. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Baymond,  you  speak  as  if  you  would 
be  doing  quite  a  creditable  thing  in  taking  care  of  that 
dear  gfirl  if  you  could  find  her.  Your  words  embody  a 
distrust  of  Fanny  that  you  jan  scarcely  find  a  warrant 
for  in  the  circumstances."    ^'. 

"Perhaps  I  have  spoken  brutally  where  I  had  best 
not  have  spoken  at  all.  Differently  I  could  not  speak," 
Dick  answered,  looking  down  on  her  from  his  superior 
altitude,  with  eyes  so  full  of  patient  pain  that  Nellie's 
tender  heart  smote  her.  "When  the  heart  is  wrung 
with  anguish,"  he  added,  "one  is  not  apt  to  be  choice 
about  words.  If  you  can  give  me  no  information  con- 
cerning my  sister,  I  am  only  wasting  my  time  and 
yours,  too." 

"Pardon  me,  rather,"  said  Nellie,  passing  from  flash- 
ing indignation  to  sweet  humility  at  a  bound.  "  I  have 
taken  too  small  account  of  the  pain  this  state  of  aflSun 
in  your  sister's  happy  home  must  have  cost  you.  But  I 
know  Fanny  Wimple,  I  love  her,  and  I  believe  in  her." 

"And  are  harboring  her?"  Dick  questioned,  eagerly. 

"  No,  poor  dear,  I  would  have  been  only  too  glmd  to 
have  given  her  safe  harborage  in  my  home  and  heart 
Had  you  not  better  question  Mollie  ?  I  can  extract 
nothing  from  her.  But,  stop;  why  do  you  think  she 
is  hiding  and  not — not " 

"Dead  !"  you  would  say." 

"Yes."  Nellie  repeated  the  word  in  a  horrified  un- 
dertone :  "  De-ad  I" 

"Because  Mrs.  Prior  tells  me  a  small  framed  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  Wimple  was  missing  from  its  place  on  the 
wall  this  morning." 

Nellie  sniffed  with  scorn  as  she  said,  with  a  contempt- 
uous upward  curve  of  her  pretty  lips  : 

*t  This  picture !  I'm  sure  after  a  man  had  done  all 
he  could  to  craze  me,  small  consolation  I  would  And  in 
his  picture." 

"It  is  evident,"  said  Dick,  fastening  his  great  honest 
eyes  somewhat  sternly  on  her  lace,  "that  yon  know 
something  of  my  sister's  trouble." 

"Of  course  I  do,"  said  Nellie,  growing  sudden!/ 
deeply  concerned  about  the  lacing  of  her  glovew  "  I 
know  all  about  it.  I  know  that  three  men,  all  calling 
themselves  gentlemen,  have  been  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  happiness  of  an  angeL" 

"Three  men?" 

Dick  mechanically  followed  the  motions  of  the  little 
right  hand  that  was  skillfully  crisscrossing  the  sBken 
cord  over^its  gilt  buttons. 

"Yes,"  said  Nellie,  hotly,  flashing  a  brilliant  pair  of 
eyes  suddenly  up  at  him,  "  three  men,  not  one  of  whom 
is  worthy  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  her." 
.  "May  I  ask  Mrs.  Wimple's  advocate  to  mention  tiie 
three  men,"  Dick  said,  with  a  degree  of  hanghtmeM 
which  frightened  Miss  Nelson  from  her  fierce  atlttiide^ 
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eren  at  the  moment  when  she  mentally  arowed  that  '*  he 
was  just  grand.  And  if  she  had  a  husband  that  looked 
that  way  when  he  was  mad  she'd  keep  hiin  at  white  heat 
all  the  time."  She  swept  him  a  sadden  mocking  curtesy. 
'*The  three  men  who  hare  wrought  this  mischief, 
one  from  wickedness,  the  other  from  stupidity,  and  the 
other  from  ignorance,  are  respectively  known  as  Mr. 
Frederic  Steinray,  Mr.  Horace  Wimple  and  Mr.  Richard 
Raymond. " 

*'  Steinray  !  Steinray  !    I  haven't  heard  that  name  for 
years.      He  was  a  puppy  whom    Fanny   punished    in 
hoyden  fashion  for  a  piece  of  impudence,  instead  of 
waiting  until  I  got  back  to  punish  him." 
''Yes.     He  is  the  wicked  one  of  the  trio." 
"And  the  stupid  one  ?" 
**Is  her  husband." 
"  And  the  ignorant  one  ?** 
"Is  her  brother." 
"Enlighten  his  ignorance,  please." 
He  folded  his  arms  and  looked  at  her  in  determined 
silence. 

Nellie,  conscious  of  growing  admiration  of  this  hand- 
some, stalwart  farmer,  glanced  furtively  at  him  from  the 
comer  of  her  eye. 

"I  shall  be  tempted  to  throw  something  at  him,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "if  he  will  persist  in  playing  Othello  to 
my  Deidemona,    He  is  positively  tragic." 

Her  long  deliberation  opened  Dick's  resolute  lips 
again. 

"I  am  in  justice  compelled  to  say  that  Mr. Wimple 
has  not  forfeited  my  respect.  Only  yesterday  my  un- 
happy sister  defended  him  from  all  censure.  Mrs.  Prior 
tells  me  he  is  determined  to  take  no  steps  to  find  her. 
Her  return,  he  says,  quite  properly,  must  be  as  volun- 
taiy  as  was  her  departure.  I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to 
discover  her  whereabouts,  when  I  will  take  her  to  the 
old  farm  and  care  for  her  until  either  she  or  I  am  laid 
to  rest  in  the  old  family  burying-ground." 

"Oh  !  Please  don't  be  in  such  a  desperate  hurry  to 
bury  everybody.  If  Fancy's  happiness  is  what  you  de- 
sire, I  will  tell  you  how  to  secure  it." 

"Then  tell  me.  I  place  myself  as  a  clumsy  tool  in 
your  most  clever  hands." 

'  He  extended  his  hand,  which  Nellie  clasped  cordially 
and  retained  while  she  said  : 

"Now,  then,  we  are  allies.  You  are  to  come  to  my 
house  at  ten  o'clock  day  after  to-morrow  morning,  and  I 
will  have  some  comfort  for  you.  I  do  not  know  where 
Fanny  is,  but  I  mean  to  find  her.  Mollie  is  not  nearly 
wretched  enough."  "  She  took  one  of  her  visiting-cards 
from  her  card-case,  and  extending  it,  added,  sweetly  : 
"  Our  acquaintance  has  begun  rather  queeriy,  but  I  hope 
it  will  prove  none  the  less  genuine  because  unconven- 
tional." 

"It  has  been  bom  in  the  shade,  may  it  ripen  in  the 
sunshine,"  said  Dick,  drawing  his  paralleb  from  nature, 
which  was  all  he  knew  of  the  world,  and  bowing  low 
over  the  little  hand  once  more  held  out  to  him,  he 
turned  away  with  a  much  lighter  heart  than  he  had 
brought  into  his  sister's  deserted  home. 

"My  viking  is  a  poet,"  said  Nellie,  under  her  breath, 
following  the  strong,  graceful  form  with  admiring  eyes. 
"We  don't  rear  such  men  between  brick  walls." 

There  was  nothing  for  her  to  linger  any  longer  for. 
She  was  convinced  by  Mollie's  demeanor  that  to  find 
her  friend  she  must  have  recourse  to  strategy,  and  she 
turned  homeward,  resolved  that  she  would  match  Mollie 
in  ^ile  and  craft,  nor  take  any  rest  for  herself  until 
Fanny  was  within  reach  of  her  loving  reproaches. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

BUH  TO  SAJITH. 

But  Dick  Raymond  kept  that  first  appointment  and 
another,  and  still  another,  before  Miss  Nelson  was  in 
position  to  do  more  than  talk  over  "  darling  Fanny's  " 
disappearance,  and  condole  with  him  and  keep  alive 
the  dying  embers  of  &ith  and  hope  in  his  breast. 

Dick  Raymond  was  possessed  of  an  uncompromisingly 
honest  nature.  Right  was  right,  and  straight  was 
straight  with  him,  and  no  amount  of  cajoling  or  argu- 
ment dbuld  make  him  see  wrong  as  right,  or  crooked 
as  straight.  Fanny  was  altc^ther  wrong  and  crooked 
at  present 

Mrs.  Wimple's  whereabouts  remained  a  profound  secret 
to  all  her  friends,  and  how  to  g^  about  tracing  her  be- 
came daily  more  problematical  to  Nellie,  the  only  one 
who  was  making  the  effort  So  &r  as  she  could  discover 
to  the  contrary,  Mollie  was  as  devoted  in  her  position  as 
first  housemaid  at  the  Wimples'  as  ever.  She  was  always 
there  when  Miss  Nelson  came  to  inquire  for  tidings,  as 
she  did  very  frequently,  and  Dick  reported  her  as  equally 
constant  when  he  presented  himself. 

But  there  finally  came  a  Saturday  afternoon  when 
Mollie  was  off  duty.  It  was  the  afternoon— once  a 
month — when  even  Mrs.  Prior's  rigid  discipline  relaxed 
in  view  of  years  of  faithful  servitude  sufficiently  to  per* 
mit  Mollie  to  go  home  to  the  mother  who  was  at  once 
the  terror  and  the  idol  of  Mollie's  honest  heart. 

Mollie's  mother  lived  in  that  terribly  plebeian  part  of 
the  great  City  of  New  York  known  as  Tompkins  Square. 
It  was  fresh  and  breezy  and  airy  around  about  the  great 
open  space,  but  the  tenants  of  the  houses  that  walled  it 
in  on  four  sides  were,  while  respectable,  so  far  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  Mrs.  Wimple  and  Miss 
Nelson  belonged,  that  it  was  not  without  serious  appre- 
hensions that  Nellie  found  herself,  on  this  same  Saturday 
afternoon,  actually  following  Mollie  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  square,  keeping  anxiously  near  enough 
to  her  to  call  out  in  case  of  emergency  of  any  sort 

She  was  plainly  dressed  and  so  closely  vailed  that  had 
Mollie  turned  around  she  never  would  have  suspected 
that  demure-looking  pedestrian  of  being  her  mistress's 
dashing  friend  and  the  leader  of  one  of  the  most  exclu- 
sive social  sets  in  the  city.  But  Mollie  did  not  turn 
round,  even  when  she  stopped  before  the  low  stoop  of 
one  of  the  most  humble  houses  in  the  long  row,  and,  as 
she  mounted  the  well-worn  steps,  Nellie  quickened  her 
pace  and  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  her  arm,  fearful  of 
losing  sight  of  her. 

"Where  is  she,  Mollie?" 

Mollie  was  genuinely  startled.  She  knew  the  voice, 
but  she  had  certainly  never  expected  to  hear  it  there, 
on  her  mother's  stoop,  in  Tompkins  Square. 

"  Where  is  who  ?  And  who  is  you  ?"  she  asked,  more 
to  gain  time  than  l>ecause  she  Htood  in  need  of  en- 
lightenment. 

Nellie  lifted  her  vail  and  showed  a  very  determined 
face. 

"I  am  Miss  Nelson,  your  mistress's  best  friend.  I 
want  to  see  her,  Mollie,  and  I  will !" 

"  Ay  ;  I  knew  you  from  the  first  miss,  but  what  makes 
you  keep  botherin'  after  me  for  the  poor,  lost  darliofv  ? 
How  shall  I  be  knowing  anything  about  her  ?" 

"Ah,  ah,  Mollie !  It's  not  necessary  to  play  a  part 
with  me.  I've  been  watching  you  ever  since  your  min- 
tress  disappeared.  You're  not  half  unhappy  enough, 
Mollie.  If  you  did  not  know  where  Fanny  was,  you 
would  be  as  miserable  as  you  are  making  me.  And, 
then— oh,  Mollie,  what  are  you  doing  with  violets  ?" 
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**  Violets  ?— who  says  IVe  got  any  violets  ?'*  Mollie 
asks,  combatively,  as  she  draws  her  shawl  still  closer 
about  her  ample  form  and  glares  at  Miss  Nelson. 

Nellie  lifted  a  comer  of  the  shawl,  daringly,  disarm- 
ing Mollie's  wrath  the  meanwhile  by  one  of  those  flash- 
ing smiles  that  the  beanx  of  her  set  valued  so  highly 
and  won  so  rarely. 

**  My  nose  says  it  I  And  you're  taking  them  to  her, 
poor  dear  I  You're  a  good  girl,  Mollie,  but  you  mustn't 
be  selfish.  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  take  care  of  her  as 
you  have.  She's  in  this  house,  Mollie,  so  lead  oil,  for  I 
assure  you  if  you  don't  let  me  walk  in  peaceably  by  your 
side.  111  go  in  accompanied  by  a  policeman.  And  how 
woiild  our  dear  Fanny  like  that,  Mollie  ?" 

"Bless  my  soul,  Miss  Nelson,  you're  too  much  for 
me,"  says  Mollie,  secretly  rejoicing  in  this  persistence  of 
her  mistress's  friend.  "You  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
detective  force  of  this  city.    You  really  ought" 

"I  am  on  it,  Mollie.  That's  what  brought  me  here 
this  evening,"  Nellie  answered,  with  ab'ttle  triumphant 
laugh. 

"But  I  wasn^t  to  let  you  know.  She  mentioned  you 
'special,"  says  Mollie,  anxiously,  still  delaying  the  open- 
ing of  the  door. 

"Did  she  say  why  ?"  Miss  Nelson  asked. 

"Yes'm,  she  did.  She  said  as  how  you  was  petted 
and  made  much  of  in  your  circle,  and  when  her  story  got 
out,  all  wrong  as  it  must,  it  wouldn't  do  your  name  no 
good  to  get  mixed  up  with  hers.  So  you  wasn't  to  know. 
And  she'll  be  that  mad  with  me." 

"  Poor,  dear  Fanny,  that's  just  exactly  like  her.  Every 
thought  for  others,  none  for  herself.  But  take  me  to 
her,  Mollie.  I'm  dying  to  put  my  arms  around  her  and 
show  her  that  I  am  no  fair  weather  friend." 

Then  Mollie  surrendered  unconditionally,  glad  enough 
to  have  some  one  with  whom  to  share  the  tremendous 
responsibility  circumstances  had  imposed  on  her. 

"Well,  she  needs  you,  miss,  there  ain't  no  mistake 
about  that."  Then  die  opened  the  door,  and  piloting 
Miss  Nelson  through  the  dark  and  narrow  hall,  ushered 
her  into  the  best  rooms  in  the  house,  the  two  parlors, 
which  had  been  yielded  up  for  Mrs.  Wimple's  usa  A 
mature  edition  of  Mollie  was  setting  a  tea-table  in  the 
back  parlor,  with  what  seemed  to  Miss  Nelson's  aristo- 
cratic ears  a  very  disproportioned  amount  of  clatter. 
She  turned  a  very  cross  -  looking  face  toward  them 
as  they  entered.  "Where's  the  mistress,  mother?" 
Mollie  asked,  not  thinking  a  formal  introduction  of  her 
mistress's  friend  essential. 

"Gone  to  take  her  lesson,  child  ;  but  it's  late,  and 
she  ought  to  be  gettin'  indoors.  She's  too  handsome 
to  knock  'bout  this  part  of  town  after  gaslight  alone. 
Evening,  miss.  I  hope  you're  a  friend  of  hers.  I 
begin  to  feel  the  responsibility  Mollie  put  on  me  as 
most  too  heavy." 

Mollie's  mother  looked  and  spoke  her  very  crossest, 
and  then  sighed  profoundly. 

"I'm  sure  she  pays  you  like  a  lady  for  all  you  do, 
mother,"  says  Molly,  tartly.  Then  in  anxious  tones 
to  Nellie:  "If  you  won't  mind,  miss,  I'll  go  to  meet 
her.  I  don't  like  her  to  be  in  the  street  late  without 
me.     She's  a  long  sight  too  purty  for  comfort" 

"Yes,  yes,  go,"  said  Nellie,  catching  the  infection  of 
Mollie's  anxiety.  "I  will  wait  for  her,  but  don't  tell 
her  I  am  here." 

"  Not  I,  miss  I  A  round  scolding  I'd  get  for  bringing 
you,  which  I  didn't  do.  You'll  find  some  books  of  hers 
to  amuse  yourself  with." 

Mollie's .  exit  left  her  quite  alone.    The  mother  had 


gone  before,  evidently  ofiended  at  her  daughter's  tart 
championship  of  her  mistress.  Nellie  glanced  curioasly 
around  the  forlorn-looking  room,  with  its  threadbare  and 
downtrodden  carpet,  its  hideous  make-believe  bronze 
ornaments  on  the  mantel  shelf — ^which  was  painted 
green,  or  had  been,  and  now  looked  as  if  dripping 
with  verdigris — with  its  rickety  chairs,  and  tables  so 
various  in  style  and  size  that  one  felt  sure  the  Tory 
best  in  the  house  had  been  culled  for  Mrs.  Wimple's 
comfort.     And  a  pathetic  tribute  it  was. 

"  And  this  is  Fanny  Wimple's  room  !  She  actually 
sleeps  and  eats  and  breathes  here !  The  lovely,  dainty, 
wealthy  Mrs.  Horace  Wimple  I"  Nellie  walkeil  slowly 
about  the  room,  examining  it  and  its  contents.  **  She 
certainly  must  be  a  'little  off,'  as  people  say.  I  shall 
take  her  away  from  here  immediately.  Tender-hearted 
simpleton." 

She  picked  up  two  or  three  yellow-backed  pamphlets 
from  a  table  jnst  as  Mollie's  mother  re-entered  the  room. 

"Them's  her  ^essin  books,"  she  sniffed,  soomfnlly, 
"  thou'  I  ihus*  say  they  don't  look  nothin'  like  the  old 
blue  backed  speller  I  used  to  have  such  a  hard  tussle 
with  in  my  schoolin'  days. " 

"Her  lesson  books  ?"  Nellie  repeated,  examining  the 
pamphlets  with  more  interest. 

"Yes,  miss  ;  leastwise,  she's  always  a-studyin'  ont  of 
'em,  and  a-walkin'  up  and  down  with  one  of  'em  a-eayin* 
it  odt  loud,  like  chillum  does  when  they  gets  hold  of  a 
extry  hard  knot." 

"  I  know  what  it  means.  I  know  jnst  exactly  what  it 
means,"  said  Nellie,  excitedly,  but  rather  to  heraelf  than 
to  Mollie's  mother. 

"Oh  !  you  do,  do  you?  I'm  glad  somebody  oaa  see 
through  this  grindstone." 

But  Miss  Nelson  was  turning,  the  leaves  of  the  yellow 
pamphlets  and  talking*  to  herself. 

"  Our  elocution-teacher  used  to  tell  Fanny  that  if  the 
time  ever  came  when  she  felt  called  upon  to  snpport 
herself,  she  must  go  on  the  stage.  She  was  wonder- 
fully dramatic  in  those  days.  And  that's  what  the  silly 
child  is  working  at  now.  Let  me  see."  She  took  np  the 
pamphlets,  reading  aloud  the  title  of  each.  'Hie  Al- 
<mighty  Dollar';  she  ought  to  give  her  husband  a  r^ 
in  that  play.  'Led  Astray  ';  *that's  ^hat  she  has  tried 
to  do  to  Dick  and  me.  'School  for  Scandal';  we're  all 
playing  in  that.     Dear  me,  why  don't  she  oome  ?" 

She  laid  the  books  back  on  the  table,  and,  raising  her 
eyes,  became  conscious  that  Mollie's  mother  was  stand- 
ing by  the  table,  the  perfect  embodiment  of  irate  dignity. 

"Young  woman,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  yon  was 
a  play-actor." 

Miss  Nelson's  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  found  vent 
in  a  merry  laugh. 

"My  good  woman,"  she  asked,  evasively,  "  how  oan  I 
tell  what  you  understand  ?" 

"  But  did  you  say  you  was  ?" 

"  It  is  not  probable  that  I  did,  seeing  that  I  am  not" 

"Is  your  friend  one  ?" 

"  What  if  I  should  say,  *  Yes'  ?" 

"Then  I  should  be  after  askin' her  to  find  another 
boardin'-house.  I've  been  a  respected  and  a  respecta- 
ble woman  all  my  life,  and  before " 

But  Nellie  interrupted  her,  commandingly. 

"  You  need  have  no  fear  that  you  will  lose  your  re- 
spectability through  this  lady.     When  she  comes " 

But  Mollie  just  here  rushed  in  upon  them,  her  fsee 
pale  with  anxiety  and  her  voice  shrill  with  excitement 

"  Not  in  yet  ?  They  told  me  yonder  she  left  the  houM 
an  hour  ago." 
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"  Oh,  don't  tell  me  she's  lost  to  me  again,  jast  as  I 
was  about  to  laj  my  hand  on  her  and  shelter  and  love 
her !"  Nellie  exclaimed,  ready  for  tears. 

Bnt  Fanny  herself  answered  this  appeal.  The  door 
opened  to  admit  her,  pale  and  trembling,  bat  eager  of 
step  and  roice. 

'*  I  am  watched  !  I  am  shadowed  !  Oh,  Nellie,  Nellie ! 
yon  here  ? — ^yon,  best  of  friends  ?  I  did  not  know  how 
I  longed  for  yon  !"  The  two  women  were  once  more 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  It  was  many  seconds 
before  any  other  sound  than  their  sobbing  was  heard 
in  the  room.  Then  Fanny,  holding  her  friend  at  arm's 
length,  said,  wistfully,  "You  did  not  blame  me?" 


ingly;  ''just  as  soon  as  MoUie  can  find  a  carriage  for  no. 
There  is  where  you  should  have  come  in  the  first  place. 
This  is  no  place  even  to  discuss  your  foolishness  in.'* 

"Mollie,  call  a  carriage  for  us,  please."  This  mneh 
done  toward  rescuing  her  friend  from  the  result  of  her 
own  folly,  Nellie  drew  Mrs.  Wimple  toward  the  decrepii 
sofa,  plastered  cautiously  against  the  wall,  and  said,  re- 
proachfully, **  How  could  you  treat  me  so,  Fanny  ?  How 
could  you  treat  Dick  so  ?*' 

**  Dick  !  Have  you  seen  him  ?  Do  you  like  him  ?  My 
poor,  dear,  clumsy  old  Dick  1" 

A  rosy  flush  spread  all  over  Miss  Nelson's  face. 

*'  Do  I  like  him  ?    I  am  afraid  I  am  in  a  Mr  way  to 


"I  do ;  most  empliatically.  There  is  not  a  grain  of 
common  sense  in  anything  you  have  done  1" 

••You  don't  know  all." 

•*  I  do  ;  I  know  all,  and " 

Mrs.  Wimple's  face  was  turned  toward  the  front  win- 
dow. It  suddenly  grew  ghastly  white,  and  she  clutched 
at  Nellie's  arm  in  a  frenzy  of  nervousness. 

Nellie  turned  suddenly  about  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this  agitation.  A  man's  hat  was  just  disappearing  from 
the  unshuttered  window. 

"  Who  is  it  ?— what  is  it  ?"  she  asked,  eagerly,  drawing 
Panny's  head,  soothingly,  to  her  breast. 

**  It  was  Frederic  Steinray.  I  saw  his  blazing  eyes, 
and  that  hideous  scar  plastered  for  a  second  against 
the  sash.  I  have  seen  him  three  times  this  afternoon. 
Oh,  what  shaU  I  do  ?" 

^*  Yon  shall  come  home  with  me,"  said  Nellie,  sooth- 


adore  him.  He  has  been  my  comforter,  and  I  have  been 
his  since  you  treated  us  so  shabbily." 

"You  have  not  told  him  what  I  told  you  about 
Frederic  Steinray  ?"  Mrs.  Wimple  asked,  nervously. 

••No.  I  have  just  told  him  enough  to  make  him 
utterly  miserable  and  keep  him  in  need  of  a  comforter," 
said  Nellie,  with  a  flashing  smile.  •'!  have  promised 
him,  though,  that  you  will  tell  him  all,  and  prove  to 
him  what  a  lot  of  wretches  they  all  are." 

The  lights  of  Tompkins  Square  were  all  ablaze  now, 
though  the  room  they  sat  in  was  still  in  darkness. 
Through  the  unshuttered  window  they  saw  a  carriage 
draw  up  to  the  door.  Nellie  sprang  up  immediately. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  Fanny  away  from  this  horrid 
spot  any  too  soon. 

"  There's  the  carriage  we  sent  Mollie  for.  Now  then, 
no  packing  up.    Mollie  can  bring  your  things  to  my. 
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hotifle  to-morrow.   Thej  are  safe  enough  with  her  mother 
until  then." 

Too  worn  and  sick  at  heart  to  make  anj  resistance, 
Mrs.  Wimple  rose. 

*'I  will  go  with  yon  for  to-night,  Nellie,  for  if  that 
man  has  found  my  hiding-place  it  is  no  longer  safe  for 
me  here.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  involve  you  in  my 
troubles." 

She  had  not  taken  off  her  bonnet.  Leaning  on,  or 
rather  clinging  to,  Nellie's  arm,  she  passed  out  through 
the  narrow,  unlighted  hall,  only  delaying  long  enough 
to  say  good-by  to  Mollie*s  mother  and  leave  a  message 
for  Mollie. 

It  was  quite  night  now,  and  as  the  two  women  stood 
on  the  stoop  for  a  second,  Miss  Nelson  discovered  that 
she  had  left  her  purse  in  her  handbag  in  the  room  they 
had  just  vacated. 

''  Ctet  in  the  carriage.  Don*t  stand  here  in  this  chill 
night  111  run  back  for  it  and  find  it  by  the  time  you 
are  in  the  hack." 

Fanny  descended  the  steps  alone,  entered  the  carriage, 
and  was  startled  to  hear  the  door  slammed  violently  to, 
while  a  maa  sprang  to  the  seat  by  the  driver,  and  the 
horses  were  lashed  into  a  quick  gallop.  She  was  alone  in 
the  vehicle.  What  it  meant,  or  whither  she  was  being 
driven,  she  had  no  means  of  divining.  That  Frederic 
Steinray  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  she  made  no  doubt 
How  he  had  accomplished  it  was  the  mystery  to  her. 
Faint  and  sick  with  terror  she  sank  back  among  the 
cushions  in  a  semi-unconscious  state. 

Quickly  returning  with  her  bag,  but  not  so  quickly 
as  she  had  promised,  for  a  match  had  to  be  struck  and 
the  gas  turned  on  in  the  now  dark  room  before  the  bag 
could  be  found,  Nellie  was  just  in  time  to  see  Mollie 
climbing  awkwardly  down  from  a  carriage  at  the  door. 
"Here  I  am  at  last.  Miss  Nellie,"  she  said;  ''but 
either  that  man's  a  fool  or  he's  drunk.  When  I  first  told 
him  where  I  wanted  him  to  come  to,  he  said  glib  enough 
he  knew  where  it  was,  and  I  declare  to  goodness  it  seems 
like  he's  been  driving  me  everywhere  but  here." 

"But  Where's  the  other  carriage  ?"  NeUie  asked,  star- 
ing at  her  in  blank  amazement  as  she  delivered  this 
apology  and  mounted  the  steps  simultaneously. 

"What  other  carriage?"  Mollie  asked,  bewildered  in 
her  turn. 

"Why,  the  carriage  that  Fanny  got  into  !" 
"  Miss  Fanny  got  into  !     Had  there  been  another  car- 
riage here  !    My  saints,  I  sees  into  it  now  !" 

Mollie's  hands  went  up,  and  a  wail  of  agony  broke 
from  her  lips.  Nellie  could  have  shaken  her  in  her 
anxious  impatience  to  know  what  it  all  meant 

"Don't  waste  time  blubbering  now,  Mollie  I  Tell  me 
what  you  see  into  now." 

"  Why,  I  see  this,"  said  Mollie,  talking  and  sobbing 
at  once.  "  All  the  way  from  this  house  to  the  cab  stand 
I  sorter  fancied  I  was  followed.  Then  I  says  to  myself, 
'  Mollie  Harris,  you're  a  beautiful  one  to  be  followed  by 
a  man,  and  him  looking  like  a  gentleman,  too.'  So  I 
went  in  'bout  my  business  and  picked  out  my  hack,  and 
told  the  fellow  where  he  was  to  drive  me  to,  and  after  I 
got  in,  sorter  slow  like,  for  I  ain't  used  to  steppin'  into 
carriages  without  I'm  goin'  to  a  funeral  and  gettin'  a  free 
ride,  I  sees  another  hack  startin'  out  from  the  same 
stand,  and  the  driver  of  that  one  drove  tolerable  close 
up  to  mine.  And  there  was  two  men  on  the  box.  And 
one  of  'em  says  something  to  my  fellar,  and  he  answers 
'  All  right'  But  I  thought  he  was  askin'  me  if  I  was  all 
right,  and  I  says,  '  Yes,  drive  on,'  and  he  drove  on.  But 
I  thought  they  must  be  snails  he'd  harnessed  up  instead 


of  horses,  he  drove  so  mortal  slow.  And  that's  all  I 
know.    What  it  means  you  know  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  I  know  a  little  better,"  said  Miss  Nelson,  with  tightly 
compressed  lips,  as  she  descended  the  steps  and  seated 
herself  in  the  carriage.  She  wanted  to  get  home  and 
send  for  Dick.  She  was  completely  bewildered  by  the 
turn  events  had  taken.  The  thing  had  assumed  dimen- 
sions beyond  her  power  to  grapple  with.  That  Frederic 
Steinray  had  abducted  Horace  Wimple's  wife  from  the 
usual  motives  of  villainy,  she  did  not  believe.  This  was 
simply  a  part  of  his  plan  of  revenge.  "  Better  his  hate 
than  hjs  love,  poor  Fanny  !" 

And  Fanny  was  saying  the  same  thing  to  herself  as 
she  lay  back  in  the  carriage  that  was  driving  her  she 
knew  not  where,  stunned  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
thinking  at  aU—grasping  but  one  idea,  and  that  was, 
that  for  motives  of  his  own,  Frederic  Steinray  had  forci- 
bly separated  her  from  her  friends.  She  must  arouse 
herself.  She  must  be  on  the  alert  When  the  carriage- 
door  was  opened  she  would  once  more  test  that  fleet- 
ness  of  foot  for  which  in  her  hoydenish,  girlish  days 
she  had  been  noted.        

CHAPTEKXIV. 

BAFFLED. 

Thb  evening  was  wearing  on  toward  midnight  wboi 
Frederic  Steinray,  presenting  any  suggestion  rather  tl^ 
that  of  a  conqueror,  once  more  entered  his  own  apwt- 
ments — elegant  bachelor  apartments — where  was  eveiy- 
thing  that  money  could  buy,  but — nothing  else. 

Whenever  he  was  aroused  to  an  unusual  pitch  of  ex- 
citement, that  ugly  scar  on  his  cheek  always  gleamed 
redly.  It  was  lurid  now.  Taking  a  decanter  of  wine  from 
a  cabinet  in  the  wall,  and  placing  his  cigar-box  by  his 
side,  he  seated  himself  to  find  solace,  if  possible,  in  those 
two  unfailing  sources  of  animal  comfort,  for  the  keen 
chagrin  that  had  overtaken  him  was  hard  to  bear,  llie 
night  had  been  full  of  adventure  for  him.  He  had  plot- 
ted and  planned  for  one  issue,  and,  behold  !  quite  anotl^er 
had  come  about.  Taking  out  his  pocket-diary,  he  made 
a  long  entry  under  the  day's  date,  writing  with  fierce 
rapidity,  as  if  he  would  work  off  at  his  finger-tips  the  ex- 
citement which  neither  smoke  nor  wine  served  to  allay 
on  this  particular  occasion.     This  is  what  he  wrote : 

'*  Baffled  again  I  Balked,  and  by  a  lot  of  petticoats  I  Bah !  if 
ever  a  man  had  saffloient  provocation  for  shaving  his  head  aad 
turning  monk,  I  am  that  man." 

Here  he  stopped,  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  wine, 
drained  it,  and  resumed  his  pencil 

"  But  to  the  devil  with  regrets  1  Long  since,  I  discovered  that 
all  my  money  could  not  bring  me  one  kiss  of  pore  affeeUonl  AH 
my  accomplishments  could  not  secure  me  cue  hour  of  sympa- 
thetio  companionship.  Women  turn  in  disgust  from  this  marrad 
and  hideous  face,  and  I  hate  the  whole  sex  for  the  act  of  one  giri  I 
What  sweet  morsel  does  life  hold  for  me,  but  the  hope  of  seeiiig 
her  writhe  under  her  husband's  disgrace  ?  She  staid  my  descend- 
ing blow  by  proing  into  hiding.  She  knew  that  my  revenge  would 
be  tasteless,  flavorless,  if  I  could  not  witness  her  anguish.  It  wis 
hard  work  to  trace  her,  but  I  did  it  I  thought  the  hour  of  my 
triumph  had  come.  To-morrow,  Wimple  is  to  be  here.  I  had 
planned  it  that  she  should  see  him  arrested  before  her  very  eyes! 
Like  a  deerhound  slipping  its  leash,  she  escaped  by*one  door  of 
the  carriage  as  I  opened  the  opposite  one.  The  infernal  darkness 
of  the  streets  favored  her  flight.  I  am  where  I  was  before  aeeur- 
ing  her.  I  must  bide  my  time  before  exposing  Wimple.  I  once 
thought  I  loved  that  woman  well  enough  to  risk  my  soul^  saln- 
tion  for  her.  I  now  know  that  I  hate  her  worse  tlian  the  devlL 
Bah  1 1  gush  I  Gush  is  such  dem'd  bad  form.  It  is  rumored  her 
poor  devil  of  a  husband  has  never  allowed  her  name  mentioiied  ia 
his  presence  since  her  flight  Fudge !  the  softness  of  some  BMa 
where  women  are  concerned,  sickens  mel"  ^^ 
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A  sullen  qnletude,  tlie  best  Bubstitute  for  repose  he 
might  ever  hope  to  find,  finally  settled  down  npon  the 
wrathfnl  and  disappointed  man,  and  enabled  him  to 
smoke  his  cigars  and  drink  himself  into  oblivion  with- 
out any  more  violent  and  andible  outbreaks.  Of  that 
Bollen  reverie  a  plan  was  formed  by  which  he  hoped 
to  wring  afresh  the  heart  of  the  woman  who  was  the 
object  of  his  most  nndying  enmity. 

At  the  appointed  honr  next  day,  Horace  Wimple, 
visibly  worn  by  his  great  grief,  bat  stem,  cold  and  self- 
collected,  entered  the*  broker's  private  office. 

''My  dear  fellow,"  said  Steinray,  extending  a  hand, 
rather  unsteady  from  the  excesses  of  the  night  before, 
''what  a  model  of  punctuality  you  are  !''  His  voice  was 
mocking.  He  retained  his  visitor's  hand,  looking  him  in 
the  face,  sympathetically,  while  he  added  :  '*  Only  half 
an  hour  late.  But  I  suppose  that  should  be  pverlooked 
in  consideration  of My  dear  boy,  sit  down." 

"  In  consideration  of  what  V"  Wimple,  asked,  frigidly. 
"  I  recognize  no  excuse  for  unpunctuality  in  this  ap- 
pointment, unless,  indeed^  our  watches  differ." 

He  took  out  his,  as  he  spoke. 

*'In  consideration  of  the  fact,  my  dear  fellow,  that  it 
must  be  very  difficult  for  yon  to  give  your  business  the 
proper  amount  of  attention  under  the  circumstances," 
Mr.  Steinray  said,  bustling  officiously  to  place  the  easiest 
chair  in  his  office  at  Mr.  Wimple's  disposal,  as  though  to 
assure  him  such  consolation  as  could  be  found  in  up- 
holstery he  should  have  the  benefit  ot 

Mr.  Wimple  fastened  his  eyes  coldly  upon  his  host,  as 
he  pressed  him  toward  plainer  utterance. 

'•  Under  what  circumstances,  sir  ?" 

"  'Pen  honor,  Wimple,  you  carry  it  off  coolly,"  Stein- 
ray answered,  his  ovni  voice  showing  a  trifling  access 
of  nervousness.     At  heart  the  man  was  a  coward. 

"  Carry  off  what  coolly,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  devil  I  nothing.  Are  you  ready  to  settle  that 
little  matter  between  us  ?" 

"That  is  what  I  am  here  for  ?" 

"Well,  then,  let  us  be  about  it"  He  seated  himself 
before  his  open  desk,  and,  as  he  leaned  forward  to  select 
«ome  papers  from  a  pigeon-hole,  remarked,  in  a  voice 
of  absolute  unconcern,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Wimple 
looking  so  welL  " 

There  was  a  moment  of  soundless  expectation  on  his 
part ;  of  surging  fury  on  Horace  Wimple's,  who  rose, 
walked  over  to  the  water-cooler  and  gulped  down  a  glass 
of  ioe-water  before  he  could  control  his  voice  at  all. 
Frederic  Steinray  misread  this  silence,  or  else  he  never 
would  have  ventured,  as  he  did  the  next  second,  with  his 
head  bUU  bent  over  the  papers  he  was  selecting,  to  add  : 

"  I  take  it,  she  has  gone  into  philanthropy  as  a  pas- 
time. Nothing  but  the  Christian  activity  of  society 
bdles  ever  carries  them  over  to  Tompkins  Square. 
The  devil !" 

He  gasped  and  sprang  to  his  feet  A  glassful  of  ice- 
water  had  been  sent  deliberately  into  his  face  from  the 
corner  where  Horace  Wimple  now  stood  quietly  wiping 
his  hands  on  his  pockethandkerchief,  his  blazing  eyes 
glued  to  the  stockbroker's  face. 

Steinray,  foaming  with  rage,  started  toward  him. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?    I " 

But  Wimple  waved  him  back,  and  faced  him  with 
folded  arms,  as  he  said : 

*'  Stand  back,  Steinray.  I  am  not  armed,  and  I  do  not 
presume  that  you  are.  If  you  should  have  recourse  to 
draymen's  weapons,  our  fists,  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do, 
who  would  get  the  worst  of  it  I  came  here  purely  as  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents.    We  had  best  settle  that 


calmly  and  accurately.  My  arrangements  were  all  made 
to  start  for  Europe  to-night,  but  if  you  desire  to  dispose 
of  this  fresh  issue  between  us  by  a  formal  epoounter,  I 
shall  delay  my  departure  to  give  you  satisfaction.  One 
thing  at  a  time." 

"  One  thing  at  a  .time  !"  Steinray  looked  at  hiI^  sav- 
agely a  second,  and  repeated,  "  One  thing  at  a  time  1  \ 
have  a  little  matter  between  us  that  we  will  discuss  as 
soon  as  your  note  is  disposed  of.  After  which,  the  Euro- 
pean plan  shall  receive  due  attention.  I  suppose,"  he  con- 
tinued—falling  back  into  that  sneering  composure  which 
was  habitual  with  him — "  that  you  could  dispose  of  yojor 
ticket  in  case  you  had  occasion  to  alter  your  plans  ?" 

"Confound  your  impertinence  I  Confine  yourself  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  or  I  shall  be  compelled  to  repeat 
the  lesson  I  tried  to  teach  you  just  now." 

The  scar  stood  out  in  hideous  relief,  but  Steinray's 
eyes  dropped.  Perhaps  it  was  possible  to  go  too  far.  He 
had  no  desire  to  goad  the  man  any  further. 

For  half  an  hour  the  rustling  of  papers  and  a  oalm- 
voiced  discussion  of  the  business  that  had  brought  them 
together,  occupied  the  two  men,  when  Steinray,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  said,  with  a  leer  of  triumph : 

"I  believe  that  settles  the  financial  part  of  our  inter% 
view  for  to-day.  When  your  next  note  falls  due,  should 
you 

"  Should  I  conclude  to  remain  abroad  that  length  of 
time,"  said  Wimple,  taking  the  words  out  of  his  mouth, 
"I  shall  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  lawyer." 

He  was  standing  ready  to  go,  and  evidently  anxious  to 
terminate  the  interview. 

"  Be  seated  again,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Wimple.  I  have 
a  little  matter  on  my  mind  that  I  had  intended  holding 
in  abeyance  until  the  present  pressure  on  you  was  some- 
what removed  ;  but  this  morning's  occurrences  (I  allude 
of  course,  to  your  own  ruffianism),  has  decided  me  to 
hasten  the  hour  of  your  just  punishment" 

He  turned  toward  another  pigeon-hole. 

"  My  just  punishment  I"  Wimple  repeated  in  his 
haughtiest  voice.  "By  heavens,  what  do  you  mean, 
sir  ?  It  is  hard  to  keep  my  hands  off  you  long  enough 
for  you  to  explain." 

"  I  believe  we  are  agreed  not  to  use  draymen's 
weapons,"  said  Steinray,  unfolding  a  paper  as  he  spoke. 
"This  is  what  I  mean,  sir.  I  have  here  in  my  pos- 
session two  documents  that  will  prove  Mr.  Horace  Wim- 
ple to  be  a  bribe  -  taker  and  a  defaulter !  Papers  that 
will  brand  him  as  a  felon  and  secure  him  a  berth  in 
Auburn  State  Prison !" 

Horace  Wimple's  face  turned  ghastly.  He  looked  at 
the  papers  held  aloft  by  the  man  on  the  other  side  of 
the  desk  with  eyes  that  ftdrly  bhused  with  wrath.  There 
was  no  guilt  in  his  eyes  nor  fear  in  his  heart 

"  You  stole  those  papers  I"  he  said,  in  a  choked  voice. 
"Stole  them  from  my  house!  By  Heaven  1  I  s^  it 
now  1" 

"They  might  have  been  given  to  me," said  Steinray, 
with  a  fiendish  laugh ;  "  but  how  they  came  into  my 
possession  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Are  you  prepared 
to  deny  their  authenticity,  or,  rather,  are  you  prepared 
to  prove  them  forgeries?" 

"  No  I  • 

"Are  you  prepared  to  meet  the  issues  their  pro- 
duction in  court  will  bring  on  you  ?" 

A  profound  silence  fell  between  the  two  men,  and  then 
a  look  of  absolute  defeat  swept  over  Horace  Wimple's 
handsome  face.  Should  he  explain  to  this  man  ?  Could 
he  explain?  Should  he  ask  for  time  ?  Should  he  cringe 
and  fawn  to  get  possession  of  the  papers,  which  were 
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false,  with  all  the  meroilessneas  of  oironmstaniial  evi- 
dence to  email  him  and  convict  him  in  any  conrt  in  the 
land  ?  He  could  not  think  connectedly  in  presence  of 
that  sneering  devU  behind  the  desk.  Snrely  there  most 
be  some  way  out  of  this  snarL  He  would  go  home  and 
try  to  think  up  the  way.  He  was  stifling  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air. 

In  the  meantime,  Steinray  was  bitterly  deploring  his 
own  hot-headed  disclosure  of  the  secret  he  had  been 
holding  in  reserve  to  crush  this  man's  wife  with,  rather 
than  his  own  gwXij  self.  He  spoke  in  tones  he  meant 
to  be  of  consideration. 

*' You  are  responsible  for  this  thing  being  sprung  on 
you.  I  lost  my  temper.  Go  home,  and  stay  there  until 
you  hear  from  me.  I  want  time  to  think  over  it  myself. 
I  think  you  won't  go  to  Europe  to-night,  however." 

Insolent  as  the  words  and  tones  were,  Horace  Wimple, 
conscious  of  being  for  the  time  absolutely  in  the  power 
of  the  man  whom  he  had  grossly  insulted,  turned  silently 
away,  and,  picking  up  his  hat,  walked  toward  the  door. 
There  he  turned  and  said : 

"For  a  little  while  victory  seems  to  be  with  you.  life 
means  too  little  to  me  for  me  to  excite  myself  over  this 
new  sling  of  Fate,  until  I  am  in  a  position  to  put  you 
where  you  belong.  Best  assured  that  time  will  come, 
and  very  soon.  Until  then,  enjoy  your  supposed 
triumph.  We  will  have  a  long  score  to  settle,  when 
settling  day  does  come.  I  take  it  for  granted  I  will  be 
under  surveillance?" 

**0f  the  strictest  sort,"  said  Steinray,  coolly  scratch- 
ing a  match  on  his  boot-heel  and  applying  it  to  the  cigar 
he  had  been  fiercely  chewing  upon  during  this  interview. 
**0f— the— strictest— sort,"  he  repeated,  between  puffs. 

Wimple  went  out,  closing  the  office-door  quietly  be- 
hind him,  and  walked  down-stairs  with  the  slow  heavi- 
ness of  an  old  man. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

DICK  THB0W8  SOICS  UGHV  ON  THE  8UBJB0T. 

With  the  rush  of  fresh  air  that  greeted  him  as  he 
emerged  from  the  steam-heated  office,  his  powers  of 
reflection  came  back  to  him  in  full,  if  only  temporary, 
force.  Up-stairs,  yonder,  facing  that  sneering,  scarred 
face,  bewildered  and  dismayed  at  finding  in  Steinray's 
possession  papers  which  were  calculated  to  damage  him- 
self irreparably,  he  had  not  been  able  to  formulate  any 
plan  of  action  in  any  adequate  response.  It  was  different 
now,  and  he  saw  clearly  that  there  was  but  one  course 
open  to  him  ;  that  was  to  avoid  an  issue  with  this  man 
until  he  was  in  position  to  hoist  him  on  his  own 
petard. 

'  All  the  collected  mental  effort  he  had  been  capable  of 
since  his  wife's  mysterious  disappearance  had  been  ex- 
pended in  trying  to  discover  the  whereabout  of  the  man 
who  had  written  the  letters  now  in  Frederic  Steinray*s 
possession.  It  came  back  to  him  with  sickening  force, 
as  he  walked  rapidly  homeward,  how  devilish  this  man 
had  looked  when  he  said,  **  Perhaps  they  were  given  to 
me  !"  Who  could  have  given  them  to  him  but  Fanny  ? 
And  why  should  she  have  done  it  ?  What  connection 
was  there  with  the  fact  that  these  papers  had  disap- 
peared just  as  the  marvelous  and  incomprehensible 
change  had  come  over  his  wife  and  his  home  ? 

His  sister  had  hinted  mysteriously  at  having  seen 
Fanny  furtively  placing  some  papers  in  her  own  desk, 
and  seeming  to  be  much  confused  at  finding  herself  ob- 
served. That  was  why  he  had*  so  insolently  invaded*  the 
privacy  of  his  wife's  desk.  But  what  hold  had  Steinray 
upon  her  that  could  cause  her  to  jeopardize  the  safety  of 


the  husband  who  adored  her  ?  Great  drops  of  agony 
stood  out  on  lus  forehead  as  this  most  bewildering  quee- 
tion  forced  itself  upon  his  mind  for  consideration.  He 
could  not  answer  ii  His  brain  was  all  on  fire  again.  He 
reeled  like  a  drunken  man  by  the  time  he  reached  his 
own  door,  and  it  was  with  a  drunken  man's  difficulty 
that  he  finally  fitted  his  latch-key  into  the  door  and  ad- 
mitted himself  into  the  desolate  home  that  he  hated  now 
and  shunned  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  nothing  but 
the  tomb  of  his  dead  happiness.  It  was  with  no  small 
amount  of  surprise  that  he  found  IMck  Baymond  seated 
in  his  study,  apparently  waiting  for  him.  They  had  not 
met  in  all  this  time  of  trouble. 

'•You  here,  Bichard  !" 

He  advanced  eagerly.  Perhaps  Dick  had  brought 
some  antidote  for  the  horrible  pain  that  was  eating 
his  heart  out. 

The  two  men  shook  hands  and  looked  sorrowfully  into 
each  other's  faces.  It  would  have  been  so  much  better 
for  them  both  if  Fanny  had  died  and  they  could  have 
clasped  hands  over  the  coffin  and  let  their  commingling 
tears  drop  upon  her  unresponsive,  but  innocent,  face, 
was  what  Dick  was  thinking.  As  it  was— ah,  well !— as 
it  was,  an  audible  groan  of  anguish  was  wrung  from  the 
husband's  writhing  lips,  and  Dick,  putting  his  hand 
on  his  brother-in-law's  shoulder,  said,  in  a  voice  of 
tenderest  pity  : 

"Poor  Horace  !    Man,  my  heart  aches  with  yours  !" 

Mr.  Wimple  waved  him  to  a  seat,  and,  finding  voice 
at  last,  asked,  abruptly  : 

**  Have  yen  any  news  for  me  ?'* 

''None  that  will  give  you  much  comfort.  She  was 
found  and  is  lost  again." 

**  Found  by  whom  ?" 

"  Her  friend  Miss  Nelson,  who  believes  in  her  inno- 
cence and  declares  she  has  been  driven  to  this  insane 
course  by  you,  by  me,  and  by  Frederic  Steinray." 

Horace  Wimple  bounded  to  his  feet,  with  an  oath. 

**  Frederic  Steinray  ?  What  has  he  to  do  with  it  ? 
What  did  he  know  about  her?  In  God's  name,  boy, 
make  your  meaning  clearer  ?" 

He  sank  back  in  physical  exhaustion. 

"I  will,"  said  Dick.  "I  mean  that  the  scarred  and 
skulking  villain  known  as  Frederic  Steinray,  once  loved 
your  wife  and  tried  to  force  her  to  consent  to  a  secret 
marriage  with  him  because  the  farmer's  daughter  (he  was 
a  Summer  boarder  at  our  house)  was  not  quite  high 
enough  in  the  social  scale  to  be  admitted  to  his  ancestral 
halls  so  long  as  his  lady -mother  presided  there.  He  tried 
to  embrace  hor.  He  carries  her  answer  on  his  face.  I 
was  away  from  home,  or  he  would  have  carried  back  to 
the  city  more  than  that  one  scar.  He  has  hated  her  with 
a  black  and  bitter  hatred  ever  since.  Miss  Nelson,  the 
only  one  in  whom  the  poor  child  dared  to  confide,  tells 
me  that  he  has  planned  your  destruction  in  order  to  stab 
your  wife  through  her  love  for  you.  Fanny  told  her 
friend  that  Steinray  had  gotten  hold  of  some  papers  of 
yours  which  would  ruin  you.  He  told  her  of  his  devilish 
plans  to  prolong  her  torture,  I  suppose.  How  he  got 
possession  of  those  papers  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know 
that  he  told  her  if  she  breathed  of  this  matter  to  you,  or 
of  their  former  acquaintance,  no  power  on  earth  would 
save  you  from  the  clutches  of  the  law.  The  poor  little 
thing  thought  money  was  all  that  was  needed.  She 
thought  you  had  defaulted;  and  if  she  oould  replace  the 
money  you  would  be  all  right  What  with  her  fear  of 
Steinray  and  her  determination  not  to  belittle  you  to  me, 
she's  gotten  things  into  a  pretty  muss  for  herself  and  us. 
too.    We  might  have  trusted  her.  Wimple.  *  Both  yo« 
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and  I — dogs  not  worthy  to  lick  the  dnst  from  her  feet — 
both  tried  to  crush  the  truth  out'  of  her,  and  flight  was 
her  only  alternative/* 

While  he  had  been  talking  Horace  Wimple*s  face  had 
undergone  a  series  of  violent  changes.  One  of  relief  (oh, 
such  blessed  relief,  to  know  that  Fanny,  his  well-beloved 
Fanny,  was  not  in  league  with  that  fiend  to  ruin  him), 
was  the  first  sensation  that  came  with  Dick's  strange 
explanation.  How  insane  the  thought  had  been  !  But 
then  women — sometimes  women  who  were  loved  and 
trusted  just  as  his  wife  had  been  loved  and  trusted — had 
given  their  hearts  to  monsters  of  even  worse  shape  than 
Frederic  Steinray.  But  when  he  came  to  think  of  her 
flight,  of  her  secrecy,  of  her  wild  indiscretion,  resent- 
ment surged  back  upon  him,  and  he  was  once  more 
the  unforgiving,  relentless  judge,  the  injured  husband, 
"  the  selflsh  man.^' 

"  Tour  story  is  a  strange  one,  a  very  strapge  one  ;  even 
improbable  in  some  respects.  At  best,  it  does  not  ex- 
onerate your  sister  from  the  charge  of  weakness  that  is 
almost  criminal.  If  she  will  return  to  her  home  I 
will " 

''  Hold  up  there.  Wimple  !  Don't  prepare  to  be  mag- 
nanimous. It  will  be  more  than  I  can  stand  just  at  pre- 
sent I  do  not  know  where  my  sister  is.  Her  friend, 
Miss  Nelson,  found  her,  only  to  see  her  slip  through  her 
flngers.  I  was  foolish  enough  to  hope  she  might  have 
communicated  with  you.     But  I  see  she  has  not." 

"  No  !**  His  face  was  distorted  with  pain.  **  She  has 
put  herself  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  my  pardon.  Her 
seoretiveness  concerning  any  previous  acquaintance  with 
Steinray,  her  allowing  me  to  introduce  them  as  entire 
strangers,  her  holding  interviews  with  him  concerning 
my  private  affairs,  all,  all  stamp  her  as '' 

**  Stop  !*'  Dick  fairly  roared  the  word  into  his  fac«. 
'•Women,  frightened  women — women  who  have  been 
terrified  through  their  affections,  don't  calculate  and 
reason  and  sift  things  with  the  confounded  coolness  of 
some  men.  Fanny  was  always  as  timid  as  a  hare.  I'm 
not  begging  for  her.  She  don't  need  that  I  should.  I 
hoped  you  could  give  me  some  comfort." 

**You  come  to  a  poor  source  for  comfort,"  Wimple 
answered,  bitterly.  **  I  had  just  come  from  an  interview 
with  this  man  Steinray  myself.  That  he  has  gotten  the 
upper  hand  of  me  temporarily  there's  no  denying.  The 
letters  which  he  holds  were  written  with  the  view  of 
casting  upon  mo  suspicion  for  frauds  and  crimes,  which 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  I  did  not  commit  The 
man  who  wrote  them  was  the  real  criminal,  and  he  wrote 
them  to  shield  himself.  I  came  into  possession  of  those 
letters  through  the  manoeuvring  of  a  friend.  They  have 
mysteriously  enough  fallen  into  an  enemy's  hands.  I 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Europe  to  confront  the 
man  who  wrote  them,  and  to  force  him  to  a  written 
avowal  of  the  falsity  of  the  charges  they  contain.    I  was 

to  sail  to-night,  but "    He  stopped,  wiped  the  great 

drops  of  moisture  from  his  forehead,  and  with  his  head 
dropped  on  his  breast,  sat  silent. 

**  Well  I"  said  Dick,  by  way  of  giving  him  a  fresh  im- 
petus. 

**The  devil  seems  inclined  to  see  Steinray  safely 
through  with  hi«  plans,"  said  Horace.  "He  informed 
me  this  morning  that,  should  I  attempt  to  sail  to-night, 
he  would  have  an  arrest  served  upon  me.  These 
papers,  brought  into  court,  would  be  enough  to  land 
me  in  State's  Prison,  and  no  power  on  earth  could 
save  me.  Circumstantial  evidence  carries  tremendous 
force." 

**  Then  we  must  flght  the  devil  with  his  own  weapons," 


said  Dick,  his  great  strong  face  beaming  with  pity  for 
the  suffering  man  before  him. 

•*And  these  weapons?" 

"Trickery!     Deceit!    Manceuvring  !'* 

**I  don't  understand  you." 

**  You  say  you  are  on  the  track  of  the  real  rogue  that 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this  mess  ?" 

"Yes." 

"You  say  that  those  papers  in  Steinray 's  possession 
are  enough  to  land  you  in  State's  Prison." 

"Yes.     I  could  not  prove  the  charges  false." 

"If  you  get  off  to-night,  then,  the  trouble  will  be 
warded  off?" 

"Yes." 

"Then,  by  George,"  said  Dick,  decidedly,  "you've 
got  to  get  off." 

"I  can't"  Wimple  got  up,  walked  over  to  the  front 
window,  looked  out,  and  beckoned  Dick  cautiously  near. 

"  The  house  is  already  under  surveillance.  He  said  it 
should  be.  I  seem  to  have  lost  my  grip.  I  can't  plan 
anything,  not  even  a  way  out  of  this  trap.  If  Steinray 
finds  revenge  sweet,  its  abundance  ought  to  cloy  on 
hun." 

"  That  fellow  over  there  can't  know  you  personally," 
said  Dick,  turning  from  the  window  and  scanning  his 
brother-in-law  closely. 

"No.  I  presume  he  has  been  given  a  general  de- 
scription of  my  appearance  and  wearing  apparel  and 
such  details.     That's  the  way  '  suspects '  are  identified." 

"Long  beard,  mustache,  dark  clothes,"  says  Dick, 
calmly,  taking  an  inventory  of  Horace's  appearance. 
"What  time  does  your  ship  sail." 

"Seven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

"You  could  board  her  from  the  Jersey  shore  just  oi 
well  as  here,  couldn't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"Well,  suppose  you  just  step  up-stairs  now.  Fm 
going  out  for  a  barber.  ,  Will  be  back  in  twenty  minutes. 
Hold  on  !  Watch,  when  I  go  out,  and  see  if  that  feUow 
over  yonder  pays  me  any  particular  attention. " 

Before  Mr.  Wimple  had  fairly  grasped  the  meaning  of 
this  manoeuvre,  Dick's  ringing  footfall  was  heard  on  the 
stone  steps  outside,  and  then  on  the  broad  flag.  The 
man  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  quickly  drew  a 
pocket  diary  from  his  pocket,  Scanned  Dick  curiously  as 
he  walked  off  in  long,  swinging  strides,  with  his  arms 
swaying  in  unison,  seemed  satisfied  that  he  was  of 
no  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  carelessly 
turned  his  back  upon  him. 

"Well?" 

It  was  Dick  who  used  this  monosyllable  as  on  inter- 
rogative, some  twenty  minutes  later,  as  he  onoe  more 
stood  before  Mr.  Wimple. 

"He  examined  you  pretty  closely,"  Mr.  Wimple  an- 
swered. 

"  Close  enough  to  know  me  again  ?"  Dick  asked, 
eagerly. 

"  I  should  say  yes." 

"We're  all  right,  then,  provided,  after  you've  shaved 
your  face  dean,  you  put  on  these  big  plaids  of  mine  in 
place  of  your  navy -blues,  my  slouch  hat  for  your  toD 
one,  and  take  one  or  two  turns  round  the  library  to 
give  your  legs  and  arms  the  real  country  swing.  Yon 
will  look  like  me  instead  of  yourself." 

"  This  is  a  bitter  humiliation,  Bichard,"  Wimple  said, 
surveying  his  metamorphosed  self  in  the  gloss,  later  on, 
when  he  had  been  shaven  clean  and  had  arrayed  hims^ 
in  Dick's  rather  pronounced  cassimere  suit,  and  donned 
his  soft-brimmed  felt  *^ 
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•*  Pretty  tough  !"  said  Dick ;  •*  but  State's  Prison  would 
be  tougher.  And,  I  suppose,  if  they  once  fastened  this 
fraud  on  you,  nobody  would  take  the  trouble  to  unearth 
the  r^  criminal  ?" 

**  Nobody  can  unearth  him  but  myself,"  said  Horace. 

•'  Then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  for  you  to  sail  for 
Europe  to-night  ?" 

Night  had  fairly  set  in  when  Horace  Wimple  left  his 
own  door  and  started  down  the  street  with  as  good  an 
imitation  of  Dick's  walk  and  his  swaying  arms  as  he 
•  could  contrive  in  such  short  practice.  The  man  on 
watch  glanced  casually  at  him.  It  was  evidently  the 
same  smooth-faced,  big-plaided  fellow  who  had  been 
coming  and  going  all  day.  He  did  not  answer,  in  any 
one  particular,  to  the  written  description  of  Horace 
Wimple  which  he  was  carrying  about  in  his  pocket 
He  passed  unchallenged,  and  before  eight  o'clock  the 
next  day  Horace  Wimple  was  outward  bound  for  Europe. 

The  two  men  had  talked  long  and  confidentially  to- 
gether the  evening  before.  When  the  moment  of  parting 
had  come,  Horace  Wimple  had  said,  in  a  voice  that  trem- 
bled and  broke : 

"Find  her  for  me,  Dick.  Find  my  darling,  and  take 
her  home  with  you  until  I  come  for  her.  T^  ^^^  she 
has  wellnigh  broken  my  heari  Tell  her  I  cannot  acquit 
her  of  weakness  and  rashness,  but  if  she  will  come  back 
to  me  and  say,  with  her  dear  eyes  looking  honestly  into 
mine,  *  Horace,  I'm  worthy  to  rest  on  your  bosom  I'  111 
ask  nothing  more  of  her,  or  of  Heaven  I  Find  her,  Dick, 
and  shelter  her  until  I  come  for  her.  Tell  her,  for  both 
our  sakes,  I  had  to  go,  to  make  this  seeming  crime  of 
mine  clear  before  all  men." 

And  Dick  had  promised  to  do  all  that  he  had  asked 
of  him.  

CHAPTER  XVI. 

FANNY'S  BXFUOB. 

It  was  not  by  sense  of  sight  that  Fanny  Wimple  had 
known  that  the  man  who  sprang  to  the  driver's  side  so 
nimbly  and  gave  his  orders  so  inaudibly,  was  Frederic 
Bteinray.  There  was  small  likeness  between  this  man 
with  his  coarse  coachman's  coat  on,  and  the  lithe,  grace- 
ful form  of  the  man  from  whom  she  had  so  much  to  dread. 
She  knew  it  was  he,  simply  because  it  could  be  no  one 
else-  Not  in  this  way  would  Horace,  her  beloved,  have 
reclaimed  his  wandering  wife.  It  seemed  to  her  hours 
from  the  moment  when  she  had  unsuspectingly  walked 
into  the  trap  prepared  for  her  to  the  one  when  the  car- 
riage suddenly  came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  a  gloomy  looking 
building  in  a  street  which,  even  by  gaslight,  she  felt  quite 
sure  she  had  never  seen.  The  man  in  the  heavy  overcoat 
got  down  from  the  box  and  approached  the  door.  As  he 
laid  his  hand  on  its  handle,  with  fierce  energy  she 
wrenched  open  the  opposite  one,  and  the  second  of 
surprise,  which  kept  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
vehicle  motionless  at  her  fieet  flight,  was  sufiicient  to 
give  her  the  shelter  of  the  nearest  comer. 

With  the  speed  of  a  hunted  deer,  she  sped  on  and  on, 
making  as  many  windings  and  turning  as  many  curves  as 
her  unreasoning  instincts  led  her  to  take.  It  was  only 
after  half  an  hour  of  this  aimless  wandering  that  she 
became  keenly  alive  to  a  sense  of  physical  pain.  Then 
she  remembered  that,  in  springing  from  the  hack,  her  foot 
bad  turned  under  her,  and  the  agony  of  a  sprained  ankle 
was  now  added  to  all  else  that  she  had  to  bear  there,  in 
the  darkness  and  loneliness  and  desertion  that  seemed 
to  blot  out  for  her  all  faith  in  God  and  man,  by  whom 
she  seemed  forsaken. 

*<  What  have  I  done  ?  What  have  I  done,  that  I  should 


sufiTer  all  this  ?"  she  moaned,  leaning  against  a  lamp- 
post to  gain  a  moment  of  time  for  reflection. 

A  policeman  stopped  and  glanced  curiously  at  her. 
She  was  plainly  enough  dressed  to  pass  unquestioned 
as  a  working- woman  going  home  at  rather  a  late  hour. 
But  his  experienced  eye  told  him  this  was  no  working- 
woman.  He  came  a  little  nearer,  scanned  her  more 
closely,  then  said,  gruflly,  but  not  unkindly : 

"  What  ails  you,  anyways  ?" 

**  I  have  sprained  my  ankle  and  can  scarcely  walk.  I 
want  to  go  to  a  hospital.     Can  you  take  me  to  one  ?"  - 

Poor  Fanny  I  A  city  hospital  just  then  suggested  itself 
to  her  as  a  place  of  safe  refuge— a  haven  of  rest  I 

"I  can  pay  for  accommodation,"  she  said,  nervously, 
noting  the  man's  hesitation  and  misinterpreting  it. 

"Iwam't  thinking  of  that.  I've  got  nothing  to  do 
with  that  I  was  studyin*  out  where  was  best  to  take 
you.  There's  a  Catholic  concern  nearer  to  here  than 
any  city  hospital.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  I  believe  they 
calls  themselves." 

**Take  me  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  quick,  quick  !"^ 
She  staggered  toward  him.  The  light  of  the  lamp  just 
above  her  showed  the  officer  a  face  deathly  in  Ob 
pallor.  Her  hands  went  out  wildly,  her  eyes  closed. 
The  pain  had  overcome  her,  and  it  was  a  fainting  woman 
whom  the  officer,  hailing  a  passing  cab,  gently  laid  upon 
the  cushions  with  a  pitying  comment  Mounting  the 
box,  he  ordered  the  driver  to  proceed  quickly  to  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  where  he  stated  her  case  before  tak- 
ing  her  out  of  tiie  cab. 

Of  course  they  took  her  in,  unquestioningly,  only 
knowing  that  sxuQTering  humanity  had  made  one  more 
demand  on  their  exhaustless  tenderness,  only  anxious  to- 
soothe  the  pain  and  smooth  the  way  for  the  poor  helplesa 
thing  whom  the  burly  policeman  brought  in  and  laid 
before  them,  looking  more  like  a  broken  and  crushed 
lily  than  a  determined  and  self-sacrificing  wife. 

And,  of  course,  they  kept  her  and  cared  for  her.  For 
it  was  not  the  mere  physical  pain  of  a  sprained  ankle  to- 
which  Mrs.  Wimple  had  finally  succumbed,  it  was  the 
culmination  of  all  the  terror  and  anxiety  and  grief  and 
perplexity  of  the  past  month  that  swept  over  her  with 
crushing  force  in  the  moment  of  her  extremity,  and 
nature  refused  to  carry  the  load  any  longer. 

From  a  slow  fever,  superinduced  by  exposure  to  the 
night-air  and  the  pain  of  her  ankle,  she  fell  into  a 
typhoid  condition.  Hor  weakened  system  was  ripe  for 
it,  and  during  the  next  three  weeks,  while  Dick  was,, 
through  all  the  papers,  at  first  cautiously,  then  more 
recklessly,  imploring  "F.  W.  to  communicate  with  her 
remorseful  brother";  while  Nellie  Nelson  was  spending 
her  time  in  cruel  self-reproaches  for  having  lost  sight  of 
her  for  a  second,  finding  her  only  consolation  in  Dick's 
visits ;  while  Mollie  mourned  openly,  refusing  to  be 
comforted,  vowing,  noisily,  that  "  between  them  all, 
they'd  driven  the  poor  darling  to  suicide";  while  Mrs. 
Prior  walked  and  worked  about  the  home  she  had  been 
so  largely  instrumental  in  rendering  desolate  with  a  spirit 
ill-at-ease,  despite  her  constantly  assuring  herself  that 
she  had  done  nothing  but  her  duty;  while  Frederic 
Steinray,  chagrined  beyond  measure  at  Horace  Wimple'a 
successfully  eluding  his  grasp,  turned  with  fresh  acces- 
sion of  disgust  from  a  world  from  which  he  extracted 
nothing  but  bitterness  and  disappointment ;  while 
Horace  Wimple,  within  whose  bosom  hope  was  spring- 
ing afresh,  "dogged "his  traducer  from  spot  to  spot 
over  the  Continent  of  Europe  with  the  patience  and  de- 
termination of  a  sleuth-hound — ^Fanny  lay  helpless,  hov- 
ering between  life  and  death,  in  the  retreat  of  the  Sisters 
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t)f  Mercj,  too  ill  to  think,  to  care  or  to  snffer ;  diml j 
ooDscions  only  of  a  sense  of  repose  and  seonritj,  which 
was  inexpressibly  sweet  and  healing  to  her  shattered 
nerves ;  missing  all  the  urgence  of  Dick's  adyertise- 
ments ;  all  the  pathos  of  Nellie's  self-reproach  ;  all  the 
noisy  rehemence  of  Mollie's  grief ;  shnt  in  from  envy, 
iiatred  and  malice,  hovered  over  by  the  spirits  of  love 
and  mercy  and  truth. 

When  the  day  came  that  she  was  permitted  to  nse  a 
I)en,  she  wrote  and  dispatched  the  following  note  to 
her  friend  Miss  Kelson,  bnt  she  carefolly  avoided  giv- 
ing any  clew  to  her  address  : 

*'  Kt  dabuho  NsLua— Tou  deserve  better  at  my  hands  than 
^to  be  kept  any  longer  in  ignoranoe  of  my  whereabout.  I  am  in 
good  hands.  I  am  sheltered  by  the  saints  who  sometimes  choose  to 
remain  in  this  world  Instead  of  going  to  one  where  they  would 
feel  more  at  home.  Tou  know  why  I  have  gone  into  hiding.  To 
you  I  must  intrust  the  delicate  mission  of  discovering  when  my 
husband  is  safe  out  of  the  hands  of  his  would-be  destroyer.  When 
you  know  that  he  has  secured  those  fatal  papers,  insert  an  ad- 
vertisement to  read,  this  way :  *  Safe.  Return.  N.'  I  will  watch  for 
It— oh,  so  anxiously  I  If  I  do  not  let  you  know  where  I  am  in  the 
meantime,  it  is  because  I  am  determined  you  shall  not  become 
involved  in  the  shadow  that  envelops  me." 

Bnt  Horace  Wimple  still  lingered  abroad,  and  the  fatal 
papers  still  reposed  in  Frederic  Steinray's  keeping,  and 
bis  power  for  evil  had  received  no  checks ;  so,  wistfully  as 
she  scanned  the  papers  day  after  day,  no  advertisement 
-appeared,  and  her  wan  face  grew  no  less  wan,  her  sad 
eyes  grew  no  more  joyous,  for  hope  deferred  was  making 
her  heart  very  sick,  and  she  began  seriously  to  question 
within  herself  whether  she  had  not  simply  blundered 
where  she  had  aimed  to  remedy. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  BAT  or  SUKSHnnB. 

It  had  oome  to  be  considered  an  understood  thing  be- 
tween Nellie  Nelson  and  Dick  Raymond  that,  should 
there  be  any  developments  in  the  '*  case,"  as  they  had 
come  to  talk  of  the  trouble  in  the  Wimple  family,  whoso- 
ever should  first  learn  of  it  was  to  communicate  it  to 
the  other. 

They  had  come  to  be  stanch  friends,  these  two,  so  dif- 
ferently reared,  so  differently  situated,  and  yet  with  so 
'  much  that  was  common  to  them  both  in  the  way  of  the 
^rst  characteristics  of  poor  human  nature. 

''  I  could  love  her,"  Dick  said,  with  passionate  regret, 
calling  up  her  memory,  after  he  went  back  to  the  sordid 
•drudgery  of  the  farm,  ''and  cherish  her  and  make  her 
happy,  if  she'd  been  reared  anywhere  else  than  in  that 
social  hot-bed  that  would  make  her  loathe  the  very 
sight  of  these  poor  bare  walls." 

And,  for  the  first  time  in  all  his  honest,  straightfor- 
ward, simple  life,  Dick  Raymond  was  consciously  dis- 
satisfied with  himself  and  his  surroundings,  and  his  dis- 
satisfaction culminated  in  a  fierce  denunciation  of  him- 
self as  a  clumsy,  presumptuous  boor. 

**I  love  him,  this  grand,  honest,  true-hearted  Dick," 
Nellie  Nelson  said,  softly,  to  herself,  watching  him,  as  he 
strode  away  from  her  on  their  last  interview,  ''but  he 
sees  nothing  in  me  but  a  frivolous,  empty-headed,  cal- 
lous-hearted woman  of  society,  not  fit  to  help  him  carry 
the  burden  of  his  life,  not  worthy  to  be  the  mother  of 
his  children." 

So  while  Dick,  out  on  the  farm  yonder,  superintend- 
ing his  stock-minde)^,  cradling  his  wheat,  pruning  his 
orchards,  imbibing  in  every  fibre  of  his  strong,  healthy 
'being  nature's  sweetest  subtleties,  went  about  with  a 
well-defined  longing  in  his  great,  tender  heart,  putting 


down  with  a  strong  will  all  the  fancy  pichires  hope 
would  persist  in  weaving  about  the  future,  Nellie,  in 
her  luxurious  chamber,  in  her  overcrowded  jwiiorB, 
or  at  the  more  crowded  social  receptions,  wh^^e  she 
was  always  a  central  figure,  was  conscious  of  an  ever- 
present  longing  for  a  fuller  life ;  a  life  with  more 
healthy  realities  in  it,  with  broader  horizon,  freer 
scope;  a  life  with  a  strong  fiavor  of  love  and  honesty 
and  simplicity ;  a  life-Hihared  with  Dick. 

It  was  the  old,  old  story. 

Coming  in  one  morning  for  his  eariy  noonday  dinner, 
Dick  found  on  his  desk  a  letter.  He  had  never  received 
a  letter  from  Nellie,  but  that  big,  square  envelope,  <^ 
thick  satiny  texture,  with  its  subtle  odor,  oould  be  fiott 
no  hand  but  hers.  He  took  it  up  reverently.  How  big 
and  brown  and  clumsy  his  hand  looked  underneath  it ! 
He  was  not  conscious  of  any  special  desire  to  know  its 
contents.  Since  Fanny  had  assured  them,  through  that 
one  note  to  Nellie,  that  she  was  in  good  hands,  his 
anxiety  on  that  score  had  been  materially  lessened.  He 
would  rather  things  should  remain  as  they  were  until 
Wimple's  return  from  Europe.  Perhaps  this  was  to  in- 
form him  he  had  returned.  Strange  the  fellow  had  not 
written  himself !  Carefully  cutting  the  envelope  open, 
so  as  to  avoid  mutilating  so  precious  a  poesesBion  as 
far  as  possible,  Dick  finally  got  to  the  interior  of  the 
missive,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  Mt  deab  Mb.  Ratmokd— Mollie  came  to  me  this  morning  In 
great  grief  and  excitement.  Mr.  Wimple  got  home  late  last  night; 
was  brought  to  the  house  by  a  traveling  companion.  She  reports 
him  as  being  very  ill  and  entirely  oat  of  his  mind.  "Whether  this 
is  simply  the  delirium  of  fever  or  something  worse,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  only  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  at  once, 
and  I  think,  perhaps,  you  ought  to  come  at  once.*' 

It  was  quite  enough  to  carry  Dick  back  to  the  city  as 
soon  as  he  could  possibly  make  arrangements  for  the 
carrying  on  of  his  farm  afi&drs  for  an  indefinite  period. 

To  Nellie  first,  where  he  gleaned  very  little  in  addition 
to  what  she  had  written,  but  where  they  had  both  had 
the  ineffable  joy  of  once  more  looking  into  each  other's 
eyes,  hearing  each  other's  voices  and  clasping  ling^ng 
hands  ;  then  to  the  home,  where  he  found  his  brother-in- 
law,  lying  dangerously  ill,  muttering,  ceaselessly  and  un- 
intelligibly, about  his  troubles.  One  sentence  was  iterated 
and  reiterated.  He  said  it  to  every  one  in  the  same  alow, 
bewildered  fashion.  He  did  not  recognize  Dick  when 
he  stood  by  his  bedside,  but  to  him  he  repeated  it  over 
and  over  again  : 

"Tell  Dick  to  get  those  papers.  Steinray  has  them. 
Cox  is  dead  I    Tell  Dick  to  get  those  papers !" 

Over  and  over.  No  one  had  a  clew  until  Dick  oame, 
and,  furtively  as  Mrs.  Prior  watched  his  face  when  he 
first  heard  them,  she  could  glean  no  hint  of  their  hid- 
den meaning. 

"  You  will  sit  up  with  the  poor  dear  to-night,  Mr. 
Raymond,  of  course  ?"  says  Mrs.  Prior,  with  but  a  poor 
imitation  of  her  former  dictatorial  voice  and  manner. 

"Perhaps  not  to-night,"  said  Dick,  who  had  already 
reisolved  to  interview  Frederic  Steinray  before  he  alept ; 
"  but  after  to-night  I  shall  be  at  his  disposal  ;*'  and  very 
soon  thereafter  he  took  his  departure,  affording  Mn. 
Prior  another  opportunity  to  inveigh  against  tiie  ooaxae- 
ness  and  hardness  of  the  family  into  which  her  poor 
dear  Horace  had  married,  so  very  much  against  ber 
expressed  wishes." 

It  was  into  Mr.  Frederic  Steinray's  private  apwrtaients 
that  Dick  penetrated  that  evening,  having  first  aoaiued 
himself  of  finding  that  gentleman  at  home  and  alone. 
He  was  seated  before  a  table,  upon  which  was  strewn  any 
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)|Lamber  of  legal-looking  documents,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  wine-bottle  and  a  single  goblet  nestled  socia- 
blv.  It  was  not  Dick's  intention  to  waste  anj  ceremonj 
on  th\s  man«  He  had  panted  for  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  him  face  to  face,  but  in  that  long  last  talk  he 
and  Horace  had  held  together,  on  the  eve  of  his  depart- 
ure for  Europe,  Mr.  Wimple  had  strictlj  forbidden  his 
interference  during  his  absence.  Now  that  Horace  had 
come  home  disabled  for  fight,  Dick  was  onlj  too  willing 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  himself. 

In  the  long  weeks  of  retrospection  and  reflection  that 
had  been  afforded  bj  this  enforced  passivity,  his  strong, 
clear  brain  had  fastened  upon  one  point  which,  in  his 
manifold  distresses  and  excitements,  had  escaped  Horace 
Wimple*s  own  observation.  Dick  had  questioned  him 
very  minutely  about  the  one  visit  paid  by  Frederic  Stein- 
ray  to  his  sister's  home.  It  was  only  after  his  brother- 
in-law's  departure  for  Europe  that  it  had  flashed  upon 
him  with  the  force  of  conviction  that  Steinray  had  stolen 
those  papers  when  Horace  had  left  him  alone  in  the 
library. 

**If  I  had  to  deal  with  a  gentleman,"  said  Dick  to 
himself,  as  the  elevator  slowly  bore  him  upward  to 
Mr.  Steinray 's  apartments,  ''I  might  have  some  qualms 
about  my  proposed  method  of  dealing  with  him,  but  as 

it  is "    As  it  was,  he  followed  his  own  knock  almost 

instantaneously  into  the  broker's  presence.  **  My  name 
is  Kaymond,  Mr.  Steinray,"  he  said,  quite  abruptly,  look- 
ing at  the  woman-hater  across  the  paper-strewn  table, 
with  eyes  that  knew  no  fear. 

The  broker's  face  flushed  slightly  at  the  suddenness  of 
this  aiTival,  but  he  rose  with  a  good  semblance  of  civility, 
and  placed  a  chair  for  his  self-constituted  guest.  ^ 

<*Be  seated,  Mr.  Raymond.  I  presume  I  have  the 
honor  of  addressing  Mr.  Horace  Wimple's  brother-in- 
law." 

He  bowed  with  mock  deference,  but  a  malevolent 
smile  curled  his  thin  lips  as  the  thought  came  to  him 
of  his  power  to  crush  both  these  men  with  one  blow. 

**  Exactly,"  said  Dick,  declining  the  proffered  chair, 
but  leaning  slightly  against  it,  as  he  regarded  the 
broker  coolly. 

**And  your  business  with  me,  sir?"  Steinray  asked, 
perceiving  the  utter  inutility  of  applying  the  ordinaiy 
rules  of  civility  to  this  extraordinary  interview. 

<*  Is  to  procure,  by  fair  means,  if  possible,  a  sight  of 
some  papers  said  to  be  in  your  possession  which  concern 
my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wimple." 

**Mr.  Wimple  has  returned  to  the  city,  I  believe," 
said  Steinray,  Angering  with  nervous  hands  the  papers 
before  him. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  Dick  answers,  laconically. 

'*He  is  not  well,  I  understand." 

'*He  is  dangerously  ill," 

''That's  a  pity,"  said  Steinray,  with  a  sneer  in  his 
Voice.     *' It  will  retard  matters  again." 

*'  What  matters  ?"  Dick  asked. 

*'  A  little  settlement  between  us,*  Steinray  says,  look- 
ing down  at  the  table  and  not  at  the  oalm-eyed  young 
stalwart  who  was  regarding  him  with  folded  arms. 

**  There  is  no  use  of  any  fencing,  Mr.  Steinray,"  says 
X>ick>  with  sudden  directness.  "  I  am  here  to-night  as 
Mr.  Wimple's  representative.  I  am  just  from  him.  I 
insist  upon  a  sight  of  those  papers  thought  to  be  so 
damaging  to  my  brother-in-law." 

**  Thougflt  to  be,"  Steinray  echoed,  with  a  sneer.  **  He 
evidently  found  them  sufficientlv  discomposing  to  make 
him  sneak  out  of  the  country  to  ?.void  facing  the  con- 
flequences  of  them." 


**He  was  not  in  position  then,"  said  Dick,  darin^y 
emphasizing  the  then  to  prove  how  utterly  clear  he  was 
of  the  charges  they  laid  at  his  door.  "You  will  let  me 
see  those  papers,  if  you  please." 

He  amused  himself  doubling  and  undoubling  a  small 
rattan  cane  he  had  provided  himself  with  before  seeking 
this  interview.  The  motion  was  not  lost  on  the  man  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

"  With  perfect  willingness,  Mr.  Raymond."  His  smile 
conveyed  less  malevolence  simply  because  it  was  so 
utterly  feeble  an  attempt  at  a  smile.  "I  had  gotten 
them  out  for  Mr.  Wimple's  consecration  to-morrow. 
As  it  is  all  in  the  family,  I  suppose  he  will  not  object." 

**  I  am  here  to  represent  him,  I  believe  I  told  you," 
said  Dick,  extending  his  hand  for  the  papers. 

He  put  his  cane  under  his  arm  and  placidly  read 
aloud  : 

*'  Mb.  HoaA.cB  Wimpli— The  three  thousand  dollars  which  yon 
demand  (or  the  little  Borvioe  required  at  your  hands  is  somewhat 
exorbitant,  but  as  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  the  ability  to  doctor 
my  accounts  as  successfully  as  yourself,  I  submit  to  the  eztortioa. 
Call  for  the  check  to-night.  *'  Lbomabd  Cox." 

''Charming  bit  of  reading,"  said  Dick,  folding  one 
paper  and  opening  another.  '*Let  us  see  what  number 
two  has  to  say  : 

"You  have  bungled,  or  you  have  sinned,  which  is  the  worst 
sort  of  bungling.  I  leave  to-uight  Look  out  for  yourself.  You 
aro  six  thousand  dollars  short.**  . 

Folding  the  papers  up,  Dick  laid  them  down  on  the 
table  before  Frederic  Steinray. 

"  What  do  they  mean  ?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"They  mean,"  said  Steinray,  breathing  more  freely 
at  this  sign  of  weakening  on  Dick's  part,  "  that  the  in- 
fallible Mr.  Horace  Wimple  was  as  deep  in  the  mire  as 

Leonard  Ck>x,  the  defaulting  cashier  of  the Bank, 

was  in  the  mire.  They  were  accomplices  in  the  crime 
that  Cox  has  gotten  all  the  credit  for." 

'*  Cox  is  dead,  you  know  ?"  said  Dick,  indifferently. 

"Nol" 

A  flash  of  absolute  joy  passed  over  Frederic  Steinray!8 
scarred  face. 

**  Yes,"  Dick  went  on,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  "it  was 
to  find  him  that  Wimple  crossed  the  ocean.  He  put  me 
in  full  possession  of  the  facts  before  he  left.  When  Cox 
found  himself  on  the  eve  of  discovery  he  made  one 
frantic  effort  to  implicate  an  innocent  man  in  his  g^ilt 
Those  letters  were  written  ostensibly  to  Horace  Wimple. 
They  were  purposely  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  whom  Cox  thought  was  an  enemy  of  my  brother-in- 
law.  He  was  not  friendly  with  him,  but  he  chanced  nci 
to  be  a  rogue,  and  he  sent  the  letters  to  Wimple.  Wim- 
ple was  holding  on  to  them  to  bring  Cox  to  confession 
with  them.  They  were  among  his  private  papers  up  at 
his  residence.  I  have  one  question  to  ask  :  How  did 
those  papers  come  into  your  possession,  sir  ?'* 

The  evident  signs  of  uneasiness  which  showed  them- 
selves in  Steinray's  restless  movements  oonvinced  Dick 
that  his  own  worst  suspicions  were  correct 

"I  decline  to  answer  that  question,"  Steinray  said, 
sullenly;  "it  is  sufficient  for  my  purposes  that  they  ace 
in  my  possession." 

"  But  not  for  mine,"  says  Dick,  resolutely.  He  took  the 
supple  rattan  from  its  place  under  his  arm,  and  toying 
with  it  lightly,  said,  calmly  and  slowly,  "You  stole  those 
papers,  Mr.  Steinray  I  You  stole  them  from  among  Hor- 
ace Wimple's  papers  at  his  house.  Now  you  can  take 
your  choice  of  handing  them  to  me,  giving  Uiem  to  me  as 
my  property,  or  you  can  take  the  consequences." 
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Steinray's  face  grew  pallid !  His  lips  trembled  with 
iBge,  bat  thej  emitted  no  sound. 

*'It*s  a  prettj  rough  proposition.  I  admit,**  said  Dick, 
in  a  coolly  argumentative  voice,  "but  you've  done 
enough  mischief  already,  and  by  the  Eternal  I'll  not 
leave  this  office  until  it's  out  of  your  power  to  do  any 
more.  In  your  heart,  you  know  that  Horace  Wimple  is 
not  a  rogue;  Entangled,  embarrassed,  cramped,  yes, 
foolish,  if  you  wiU,  but  never  dishonest.  By  a  trick 
worthy  of  a  street -.sweeper,  you  got  hold  of  some 
papers  that  could  damage  him.  There's  but  one  way 
to  prevent  the  catastrophe  you  have  planned  with 
such  devilish  intentions.  I  am  prepared  to  take  that 
one  way." 

Steinray  sat  white  and  immovable.  The  papers  lay 
within  Dick's  reach.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough 
for  him  to  stretch  out  his  hand,  pick  them  up  and  walk 
out  with  them.  He  did  not  propose  to  secure  them  in 
that  fashion.  Steinray  should  give  them  to  him.  There 
was  a  long  and  sullen  silence  to  be  broken. 

*•  Well  !'*  he  said,  significantly. 

"Curse  it  all  I  There  are  the  papers,**  said  Steinray, 
glaring  at  him.  *'I*m  not  physically  able  to  oope  with 
a  stall-fed  ox.** 

**Don*t  get  personal,  Mr.  Steinray,*'  said  Dick.  "Tm 
waiting  for  you  to  put  those  papers  in  my  hands 
voluntarily. " 

Conscious  that  refusal  to  do  so  would  only  prolong 
a  scene  already  painfully  disgraceful,  Steinray  reached 
over,  took  the  papers  and  extended  them  to  Dick  with- 
ont  a  word. 

**  Thanks  !  Now  I  must  trouble  you  to  sign  a  paper 
forme.*'  Coolly  leaning  over,  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  letter-pad  immediately  under  Steinray*8  hand,  and, 
dipping  a  pen  in  ink,  wrote  a  few  lines,  which  he  read 
aloud,  and  then  extended  for  the  broker*s  signature. 
This  is  what  he  wrote  : 

"  This  is  to  avow  my  belief  that  the  letters  written  by  Leonard 
CJox  to  Horac^  Wimple  were  simply  the  device  of  a  detected 
criminal  to  cAst  suspicion  on  an  Innocent  man,  and  have  no 
other  significance." 

To  this,  with  trembling  hand,  Frederic  Steinray  affixed 
his  signature.  Dick  look  at  it,  pressed  the  blotting-pad 
carefully  upon  it,  folded  it  neatly,  and  placed  it  among 
the  papers  in  his  pocketbook. 

"As  for  these,**  he  said,  straightening  himself  up  and 
looking  with  flashing  disdain  at  the  letters  he  had  recov- 
ered, "it  gives  me  a  contempt  for  human  nature  to 
think  what  an  element  of  woe  such  flimsy  oowardice  could 
prove.  Cox  wrote  them  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  shield 
himself ;  Wimple  kept  them  with  a  quixotic  determina- 
tion to  make  him  retract  in  public ;  you  stole  them 
with  the  diabolical  desive  to  crush  an  innocent  heart 
and  desolate  a  happy  home.  It  goes  hard  with  me 
to  leave  you  unpunished.  But  as  it  is,  I  suppose  I  must 
content  myself  with  having  drawn  your  fangs." 

Saying  which,  Dick  tore  the  letters  which  had  cost 
them  all  so  dearly  into  a  thousand  small  bits,  dropping 
them  into  the  waste-basket  at  his  feet  He  did  not  care 
to  hurry.  If  Steinray  had  any  plan  of  resentment  to 
express,  or  any  satisfaction  to  demand,  ho  would  give 
him  ample  opportunity.  But  Steinray  had  nothing  to 
say.  He  was  conscious  of  being  totally  vanquished, 
and  while  he  accepted  defeat  in  sullen  quietness,  Dick 
walked  deliberately  out  of  lus  presence,  swaying  the 
rattan  which  had  been  such  an  important  factor  in 
the  victory  just  achieved  in  a  loose  and  graceful  curve. 
( 7b  be  continued.) 


A  KOTAL  FUND. 

At  tlie  time  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord's  death  there 
existed  in  London  a  fund,  amounting  to  5,000,000  francs, 
subscribed  by  the  Legitimists  of  France  to  promote  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  The  idea  of  creat- 
ing this  fund  did  not  orig^ate  with  Henri  Cinq  himself, 
but  with  some  of  the  leading  champions  of  the  cause, 
who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  providing  the  sinews 
of  war,  and  having  them  ready  for  use  when  the  decisive 
hour  arrived.  The  Comte  de  Chambord  accepted  the 
ofifer  on  condition  that  he  alone  should  have  the  entire 
disposal  of  the  fund.  It  was,  however,  wisely  agreed 
that  the  money  should  not  be  applied  to  support  the 
Monarchical  newspapers,  for  a  subsidized  press,  and  not 
in  France  only,  is  a  rotten  institution.  The  money,  for 
safety's  sake — for  Radicals  in  power  are  chartered  liber- 
tines in  regard  to  the  funds  of  those  who  are  not  Radicals 
— was  transferred  from  a  Paris  bank  to  London. 

As  another  instance  of  the  Comtesse  de  Cbambord*s 
aversion  to,  and  distrust  of  the  Orleans  princes,  I  may 
mention  the  strange  circumstance  that,  on  the  death  of 
Henri  Cinq,  she  refused  to  allow  this  fund  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  Mon- 
archy, the  Comte  do  Paris  ;  and  ordered,  in  spite  of  the 
urgent  representations  of  the  leading  Legitimists  of 
France,  the  money  to  be  returned  to  the  subscribers. 
But  very  little  of  the  fund  has  been  employed  by  the 
Comte  de  Chanlbord,  for  4,500,000  francs  remained  un- 
touched«  About  500,000  franos,  it  is  now  no  indiscretion 
to  state,  were  expended  in  the  preparations  which  Henri 
Cinq  made  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Bordeaux,  he  came  to  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  .being  proclaimed  king.  The  plan  was  frustrated  by 
the  hesitation  of  the  Orleans  princes  to  accompany  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  and  his  armed  followers  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they  would  have  been  supported 
by  the  army  under  the  command  of  Marshal  MacMahon, 
a  devoted  partisan  of  the  Orleans  Princes. 


ALUMINIUM. 

An  article  in  a  late  number  of  Engineering  discusses 
the  efforts  making  to  produce  aluminium  cheaply,  and 
points  out  the  amazing  effect  it  would  have  upon  engi- 
neering not  only,  but  in  all  directions,  since  it  is  tongh 
and  yet  only  one-third  as  heavy  as  iron.  The  qualities 
of  strength  and  lightness  are  not  all  that  this  metal  has 
to  recommend  it,  however.  It  has  a  low  melting  point, 
about  1,000  degrees,  and  not  only  can  be  cast  with  facility, 
but  it  works  well  under  the  hammer.  It  will  not  oxidize 
even  at  a  red  heat,  and  will  resist  all  acids  except  hydro- 
ohloric.  It  will  alloy  with  most  metals,  and  in  so  doing 
lends  them  a  large  share  of  characteristics.  It  is  a  capital 
conductor  of  electricity,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  combine 
in  itself  all  the  good  qualities  of  all  other  metals.  As  a 
conductor  of  electricity  it  would  replace  galvanized  wire 
at  once,  and  in  all  culinary  and  domestic  purposes  it 
would  be  cheaper  and  better  than  either  tin  or  copper. 
It  is  impossible  to  run  through  the  entire  list  of  purposes 
to  which  aluminium  is  applicable,  but  two  which  suggest 
themselves  most  natnrally  are  torpedo  boats  and  dirigi- 
ble balloons.  In  the  former  every  ounce  of  weight  is 
considered,  and  cost  is  of  no  moment  compared  with 
speed.  What  change  would  be  wrought  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  those  vessels  if  the  weight  of  the 
engines,  boilers,  hull  or  fittings  could  be  reduced  by 
two-thirds  !    As  to  balloons,  no  one  would  dare  to  speak 
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oonfidentlj, 
but    if   the 
^problem  of 
aerial  flight  is 
,ever    to   bo 
solved,   it    is 
probable  that 
the  introduc- 
tion of  alum- 
.inium  will  be 
the     chief 
agent    in   the 
matter. 


POETRY. 

•*  Poetry  is 
licknowledged 
.to  be  an  art, 
ranking,  like 
inusic,  with 
the  fine  arts 
—painting, 
sculpture  and 
architecture. 
It  is  acknow- 
ledged, also, 
that  the.  pe- 
culiar charac- 
teristic of  all 
these  aiis  is 
that  thej 
have  what  is 
termed  form 
^(from  the 
Latin  formoy 
an  e  X  t  e  mal 
a  p  p  earance)« 
This  form, 
moreover,  is 
aesthetic  (from 
the  Greek, 
perceived,  by 
the  senses) ; 
and  it  is  pre- 
8  e  n  t  e  d  in 
such  a  way 
as  to  address 
the  senses 
through  the 
agency  of  an 
artist,  who, 
in  order  to 
attain  his 
end,  repre- 
sen ts  the 
sounds  or 
sights  of  Na- 
ture.  All 
these  arts, 
therefore,  in 
a  broad  sense 
of  the  term, 
are  represen- 
tative. What 
they  repre- 
sent is  partly 
the     pheno- 
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mena  of  Na- 
ture,    and 
partly    the 
thoughts  of 
man;  partly 
that  which  \& 
imitated  from 
things  per- 
ceived in  the 
world  with- 
o  u  t,   and 
partly    thai 
which  is  con- 
ceived in  the 
mind  of   liim 
who,  in  order 
to  express  his 
oonc  option, 
produces    the 
im  itation. 
Both  of  these 
factors  are 
present  in  all 
artistic  f  orrns^ 
and    cause 
them     to    be 
what      they 
are.     That 
painting    and 
sculpture    re* 
pv^sent,    is 
recognized 
by    all:    that 
music     and 
architecture 
do  ^  the  same, 
needs  to  be 
proved     to 
most     men. 
As  for  poetry, 
all    perceive 
that     it    con- 
tains    certain 
representative 
elements ;  but 
few  are  aware 
to  what   an 
extent      these 
deter  mine 
everything  in 
it  that  is  dis- 
tinctive   and 
excellent' 


It  is  sup- 
posed that 
Hymen  is 
represented 
with  a  torch 
to  indicate 
that  marriage 
throws  light 
on  those  littie 
i  mperfectdons 
which  are  not 
seen  daring 
the*  daysctf 
courtBliipi. 
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IfXTBIN  ONB  HOUB.— "  HIBAM,  TAKING  HIS  STAND  BBSIDB  THE  GHAIB,  SAID,  *  DOLLT  CAN  KEEP  HEB  SEAT,  IF  IX'S  ALL  IHB 
BAMB  ;  8HB  IS  SO  TIBBD,'     *  THBBB  IS  MO  OBJECTION/  BBPLIED  MB.  CABTBB."^  BEE  NEXT  PAGE.  _  ^^ 
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THE  CHESTNUTS. 

Tmmt  two  were  kneeUng  bgr  tiie  GhziatmaB  fire. 

A  cheery,  weil-ballt  pile,  whose  raddy  g^w 
Touched  lightly  on  the  girPs  sweet  Isnghing  face, 
Ab  carefaUy,  and  with  a  dainty  graee. 

She  ranged  the  shining  chestnuts  in  a  row. 

He  wished  to  help  her,  wished  to  do  hU  part. 
Which  was  but  Csir,  as  every  one  will  own ! 
But  she,  not  willing,  shook  her  pretty  head. 
And  with  a  saucy  smile,  half-mockinfe,  said : 
**  Thst  she  eould  manage  Tsry  w^  alone  V* 

Grieyed  at  her  words,  he  drew  haek,  hurt  and  proud. 

While  die— unkind  as  women  sometimes  are — 
Turned  o'er  the  chestnuts  slowly,  one  by  one. 
Hummed  a  gay  waits— then,  finding  they  were  done, 
Btooped  down  to  draw  them  from  the  topmost  bar. 

She  touched  the  first,  but  dropped  it  with  a  cry, 

Looked  at  her  hand  with  pained  and  puckered  brow. 

Galled  him  to  see  where  it  had  burnt  her  so ; 

Then,  slyly  glancing  up,  she  whispered  low: 
•-  Vm  sorry  I  was  cross  I  I  want  you— notr  /*' 

(X  course  he  came,  and  side  by  side  they  knelt. 

Only  this  time  he  held  her  hand,  while  she 
Leant  trustful  on  his  breast,  and,  strange  to  say, 
The  chestnuts  seorohed  and  blaekenod  where  they  lay. 
For  both  were  far  too  occupied  to  see. 
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By  LtsLB  Lbstkr. 

In  the  very  early  days  of  CalifonuA  a  oompany  of 
young  people  emigrated  from  Ohio  to  the  "  Qolden 
State,  ^'  via  the  Isthmus.  They  were  young  men  of 
various  trades  and  profeBsions,  two  young  married 
couples,  and  a  young  minister  fresh  from  his  theologi- 
cal Alma  Mater,  They  made  a  compact  among  them- 
selves  to  settle  in  the  same  locality,  if  possible,  in  the 
new  El  Dorado — on  agreement  they  found  it  impossible 

io  ratify. 

#»♦**♦ 

Six  years  later. 

Violent  rains  and  hurricane  winds  had  swept  the  streets 
of  the  pretty  mountain  town  of  Mokelumne  Hill  for 
several  days ;  all  the  creeks  were  pouring  headlong  down 
the  rocky  canons,  as  if  bent  on  a  frolic  and  a  good  time 
geuerally ;  the  sluice-boxes  were  overflowing  with  golden 
sands ;  miners  had  worked  knee-deep  in  yellow  running 
water  until  the  storm  finally  drove  them  into  town, 
where  they  had  no  trouble  in  ''getting  out  of  dust"  in 
a  very  short  time.    *^ 

The  quaint  hotel  was  crowded  with  the  extra  rush. 
The  Stockton  stage  had  been  late  several  nights,  and  on 
the  night  when  the  storm  raged  its  worst  did  not  reach 
the  HiU  at  aU. 

Early  the  next  morning  it  arrived  at  the  hotel-steps  in 
a  deplorable  condition,  the  mustangs  looked  worse  than 
the  thorough-brace  itself  ;  their  tails  had  been  blown  the 
wrong  way,  until  every  hair  was  caught  in  the  buckles 
and  rings  of  the  harness  ;  their  manes  were  snarled  and 
knotted  with  rain  and  sleet,  and  stood  up  straight  in  the 
wind,  while  the  poor  beasts  trembled  from  head  to  feet 
with  cold  and  exposure. 

''About  sundown,"  as  time  was  calculated  in  the  min- 
ing days,  Kev.  Duncan  Carter,  the  minister  of  the  place, 
and  the  principal  of  the  school  as  well,  entered  the  hotel 
saloon,  to  the  surprise  of  a  long  line  of  long-haired 
miners,  drinking  and  idling  at  the  bar.  Every  man 
wheeled  quickly  around,  leaving  his  glass  on  the  counter. 


while  a  few .  took  off  their  hats ;  the  man  behind  the 
bar,  with  a  profusion  of  white  toweling  around  his 
rotundity,  and  a  ten-dollar  nugget  on  his  shirt-bosom, 
left  his  place  and  hurried  around  to  the  minister,  who 
stood  shaking  the  sleet  from  his  hat,  saying  briskly : 

"  €k>od-evening,  Mr.  Carter  I  Anything  in  my  line, 
sir?    Bad  night  out." 

"Yes,  very  bad.  I  am  looking  for  Hiram  Dudley, 
from  Deadeye  Gulch.    Have  you  seen  him  to-day  ?" 

Mr.  Carter  did  not  appear  iU  at  ease  in  the  saloon 
among  the  rougher  men,  who  delayed  their  drinking 
and  checked  up  their  tongues  as  he  quieUy  made  his 
inquiry. 

"  Oh  !  Hy  Dudley  ?  Yes,  he  was  in  here  not  fire 
minutes  ago^  Take  a  seat,  sir,  in  the  back  room^no 
<me  playing  now — and  I'll  send  out  lor  Dudley." 

The  bartender  motioned  the  way  to  the  empty  gaming- 
room  in  the  rear  with  as  much  flourssh  as  if  he  were  in- 
viting a  nobleman  into  a  palaoe« 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Garter.  "  I  wiU  ail  down 
and  wait,  for  I  muti  see  Dudley  before  the  stag*  goes 
out" 

With  that  he  passed  throned  the  open  doorwi^  ^^  ^ 
doth  partition  and  seated  himaalf  at  a  card^table,  throw- 
ing off  his  heavy  coat  and  shaking  the  water  from  his 
umbrelliL 

At  the  same  moment  a  Chineae  waiter  entered  aad  set 
a  glass  of  hot  lemonade  and  half  a  doaen  cigara  on  the 
table  before  him,  saying,  with  the  proverbial  "  oounte- 
nance  child-like  and  bland": 

"You  likee,  you  takee,  allee  same,  no  pay ;  blentr 
good !" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  minister,  lighting  one  of  the 
cigars  at  once. 

A  few  seconds  only  had  passed,  when  the  noise  of  the 
wind  rushing  in  through  a  suddenly  opened  door,  and  a 
commotion  attendant  upon  a  fresh  arrival,  were  empha- 
sized by  a  cheerful,  manly,  bruaqu^  voice  asking, 
noisily : 

"  Who  wants  uw,  boys  ?" 

"Oentieman  in  back  room.  Hy  —  Mr.  Carter,*'  said 
the  barkeeper,  with  a  dash  of  deference  in  his  voice,  as 
he  pulled  a  cork  from  a  champagne- bottle  at  the  same 
time. 

"Why,  hello,  Duncan  I  Tou  here  this  infernal  bad 
night  ?    How  are  you,  old  fellow,  anyway  ?" 

The  two  men  diook  hands  with  pointed  cordialitv, 
Dudley  standing  up  erect  like  a  mountain  cedar  beside 
tiie  more  slender  physique  of  Mr.  Carter. 

"  Yes,  Hiram,  I  wanted  to  see  you  very  much  ;  heard 
you  were  in  town,  and  have  been  the  rounds  to  find 
you.    Sit  down  and  take  a  dgar." 

"Haven't  set  eyes  on  you  in  a  month  or  two,  Duncan. 
How  do  things  pan  out  ?    Preaching  pay  V* 

With  this  very  terse  question  Dudley  took  a  chair,  and 
then  stretched  himself  out  from  it  to  remarkable  length. 

"Not  alone,  Hiram.  My  school  is  the  better  lead, 
financially  ;  but  altogether  Fve  no  cause  for  complaint 
I  have  just  returned  from  the  Bay,  and  stopped  over  a 
couple  of  days  in  Stockton." 

Both  men  were  sending  wreaths  and  columns  of  smoke 
into  the  comers  and  ceilings  of  the  miniature  room  witb 
an  industry  apparenUy  enjoyable  to  themselves  at  least 

As  Mr.  Carter  mentioned  Stockton,  Dudley's  puff  of 
smoke  suddenly  mounted  higher  than  all  his  previoas 
efforts  ;  he  sttuied  suddenly,  then  pnlled  himself  to- 
gether again,  quickly  asking  : 

"  See  any  of  our  old  friends  down  there  ?' 

"  Yes.    By-the-way,  we  are  pretty  well  scattered  since 
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we  left  Ohio,  Hiz«m,  oonaideriDg  we  ealoulated  to  keep 
together." 

And  Mr.  Carter  poised  his  cigar  iu  his  fingers  with  a 
thoughtful  expression  on  his  fine  face  that  was  oonsia, 
at  least*  to  sadness. 

'*  What  a  blamed  set  of  fools  we  were,  Duncan  1  You 
and  I  have  managed  to  keep  within  gunshot  of  each 
other.     Did  you  say  you  saw  some  of  the  Ohio  folks  ?** 

'<  Yes  ;  I  saw  Thomas  Banks." 

"  Why  didn't  you  shoot  the  lazy  ouss  ?  Tm  ashamed 
to  know  he  came  from  Ohio.  Exouse  me,  Duncan ;  I 
forgot  you  are  a  parson." 

*'I  know  what  you  mean,  Hiram.  I  wish  you  would 
answer  a  question  without  taking  offense  at  my  asking." 

''Offense,  old  friend— offense  ?"  and  Hiram  Dudley 
laid  his  great  hand  on  the  minister's  arm.  ''  When  did 
you  ever  know  me  to  get  up  and  blow  about  anything 
you  have  to  say  ?" 

"  Never,  Hiram,  never !  But  it*s  a  delicate  question, 
and  perhaps  you'll  think  it's  none  of  my  business." 

"Well,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  I'll  give  you  leave 
to  fire  into  me  anyway  you  please.  Will  you  have  a 
glass  of  wine,  Duncan  ?" 

''  No  ;  I'm  well  fixed  now,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  striking 
the  ashes  from  his  cigar,  and  draining  off  the  lemonade. 

"Well,  Hiram,  I'd  like  to  know  if  you  ever  cared 
particularly  for  that  little  wife  of  Thomas  Banks's 
before  he  married  her  ?    There,  it  is  all  out." 

Dudley  threw  a  dense  puff  of  smoke  directly  toward 
the  minister's  face.  As  it  cleared  away,  he  slapped  his 
big  fist  heavily  upon  tho  table,  saying  : 

"  Duncan,  blame  it,  you've  struck  my  best  rein  !  It's 
no  nse  lying  to  you,  and,  to  be  square,  I  may  as  well  own 
up  that  a  thought  of  Dolly  Sanborn  always  gets  the  best 
of  me,  inside  and  out.  I've  been  tempted,  more  than 
that  dough-headed  Adam  in  your  Bible  was  ever  tempted, 
to  shoot  Tom  Banks  forty  times.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I'd 
blazed  into  him  when  he  was  up  here  begging  last  year  !" 

"  I  should  have  no  regrets  in  hearing  he  was  dead  ; 
his  own  misdeeds  curse  him  enough  already.  I  met  him 
on  the  street  in  Stockton,  drunk  and  ragged,  and  I  fol- 
lowed him  into  a  low  den  to  inquire  about  his  wife." 

*'  Did  you  ?  You're  a  trump,  Duncan.  Blast  me,  but 
I  like  your  sort  of  religion.  What  did  the  scoundrel 
say  ?" 

"  He  was  too  much  in  liquor  to  say  anything,  except 
swear  at  every  one  who  looked  at  him,  and  call  the 
crowd  out  for  a  fight.  Another  party  directed  me  to  a 
friend  of  Dolly's,  and  I  called  upon  her  after  getting 
the  address." 

Hiram  bad  stopped  smoking,  and  sat  with  his  head 
resting  in  his  open  palms,  his  elbows  on  the  table,  look- 
ing straight  into  the  eyes  of  hb  friend,  with  a  face  full 
of  manliness  and  tenderness,  despite  the  shaggy  yellow 
hair  that  fell  over  his  ears. 

*•  How  did  you  find  her,  Duncan  ?  Rip  it  out,  good 
or  bad  !" 

**  I  found  her  *  down  below  pay  dirt,'  as  you  say.  It 
seems  Tom  has  left  her  several  times,  months  at  a  time, 
and  she  helps  herself  by  sewing.  When  she  gets  a  little 
ahead  of  starvation,  he  goes  back  home,  eats  and  drinks 
her  out  of  everything,  and  abuses  her  shamefully,  until 
she  flies  to  the  neighbors  for  protection." 

"  Duncan,  why  didn't  you  kill  the  dirty  pup  ?"  roared 
Dudley,  jumping  to  his  feet  in  a  fury  of  passion. 

"  Sit  down,  Hiram  ;  this  is  not  a  case  of  temper  or 
:jitirder.  Hear  me  out ;  I  need  you,  and  you  may  need 
your  common  sense." 

"  All  right,  Duncan,"  and  he  went  down  into  hie  chair 


like  a  restive  elephant,  saying,  "and  you  know  where  to 
find  me,  and  I'm  your  man  about  this  thing.  Fire  away» 
Duncan." 

"She  has  buried  two  babies,  and  about  six  months 
ago,  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  she  got  a  divoroo 
from  Banks." 

"  She  did  ?    Hooray  !    She's  a  brick  I    I  knew  she 

"Wait,  Hiram." 

Mr.  Carter  again  took  hold  of  Hiram's  arm  and  made 
him  sit  down,  just  as  he  was  about  to  send  off  three 
cheers  for  Mrs.  Banks. 

"Yes,  she  obtained  her  divorce,  but  she  is  in  bad 
health ;  and  the  third  baby  will  be  here  shortly,  to  die 
like  the  rest,  and  she,  too,  unless  something  is  done  for 
her.  She  is  absolutely  living  on  the  charity  of  friends, 
Hiram." 

Dudley's  reply  was  to  jump  to  his  feet  and  kick  a 
chair  across  the  room ;  then,  thrusting  both  hands  to 
the  depths  of  very  unfathomable  pockets,  he  dropped 
his  bearded  chin  upon  his  breast  in  a  whirl  of  emotion 
he  could  not  express. 

Mr.  Carter  approached  him  and  asked  him  to  sit  down, 
laying  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  caressive  dasp  upon  his 
broad  shoulders. 

"  Sit  down  1"  thundered  Hiram.  "  Do  you  suppose  a 
white  man  can  hear  that  about  a  woman  he  would  sell 
his  eyes  for,  and  sit  down  ?  Hang  it,  Duncan,  I  must 
swear,  if  you  are  a  parson  ;  and  don't  expect  me  to  sim« 
mer  down  quietly  like  a  tallow  candle,  either !" 

"  Well,  swear  if  you  must,  but  try  to  keep  cool  long 
enough  to  understand  what  I  want  of  you.  Your  heart's 
all  right,  my  friend— none  knows  better  than  I.  I  gave 
Mrs.  Banks " 

"  Thunder  and  lightning  !  don't  call  her  th<U  again  if 
you  expect  me  to  keep  cool !" 

"  All  right,  Hiram ;  I  don't  like  ta  I  gave  her  all  the 
money  I  had  about  me,  and  borrowed  more  on  my  watch« 
and  left  that  for  her " 

"Bully  for  you,  old  fellow  !"  and  Hiram  appeared  for 
the  minute  as  if  he  was  about  to  gather  Mr.  Carter  up  in 
his  arms.  "  I  say,  Duncan,  never  mind  what  I  said  just 
now  ;  that  was  snappish.  Hang  me  !  I  won't  swear  again 
in  your  hearing.  Here  "—pulling  a  heavy  bag  of  gold 
dust  out  of  his  pocket— "just  help  yourself  to  your 
pay,  interest  and  all.*' 

"No,  Hiram,  never  mind  that  now.  I  told  her  she 
should  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  I  could  find  some  way 
for  her  to  help  herself.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  her 
out  of  Stockton,  away  from  Banks." 

"  Cuss  him !"  muttered  Dudley. 

"I  am  puxzled  what  to  do  with  her,  Hiram." 

Dudley  was  lost  in  thought  for  a  few  seconds,  then  a 
thought  struck  him  with  torpedo  emphasis. 

"  Old  boy  Duncan— never  mind— I  mean— hang  me  if 
I  can  keep  on  my  company  manners  !— but  1*11  tell  you 
square  and  plump  now,  if  Dolly  could  think  half  as 
much  of  me  as  she  once  did,  I'd  marry  her  to-night,  if 
she'd  have  me,  and  the  devil  take  the  odds  I    There  I'* 

With  that  emphatic  avowal  Hiram  walked  around  the 
table,  and  sat  down  again  as  if  he  intendeil  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  chair. 

"You  would  not  have  to  go  far  to  find  a  minister  to 
perform  that  ceremony." 

With  a  grave  and  earnest  face,  now  quite  the  opposito 
of  his  previous  manner,  Dudley  ast«4^^.-vi^rvT/> 

"What's  to  be  done  ?"  digitized  by  VjOO><IL 

"I  propose  you  take  the  next  stage  for  Stockton,  and 
go  after  her  ;  while  you  are  away,  I'll  find  some  suit 
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boarding-place  for  her,  until  she  can  take  the  girls*  class 
in  my  school,  or  until  she  marries  you,  if  that  should 
transpire." 

•*  By  Jupiter,  you  won't  wait  long !  But  see  here, 
Duncan  " — and  Hiram's  voice  fell  to  a  semi- whisper — "is 
it  just  the  right  color  for  me  to  go  ?  Won't  the  towns- 
folk get  up  a  dust  about  it  ?    And  if  I  should  see  Tom 


penses  and  something  to  boot.  You  can  tell  DoUy  my 
intentions,  too,  just  in  your  taking  way.  Yes,  that's  the 
color  of  it  I  Go  and  pack  your  valise  ;  I'll  get  your  seat  I 
Hooray  !  While  you  are  gone,  I'll  brush  up,  and  look 
more  like  a  white  man  !  Hooray,  Duncan  !  it's  panning 
ont  jest  right !" 
Mr.  Carter  laughed  heartily  at  Hiram's  impromptu 
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Banks,  I'd  knock  him  into  a  cocked  hat,  so  help  me 
John  Rogers  !  Of  course  I  am  not  in  for  a  row,  to  dis- 
grace her  or  myself  either." 

•*You  are  right  in  that,"  said  Mr.  Carter.  **  Perhaps 
it  is  not  just  the  Ching  for  you  to  go " 

Dudley  interrupted  him  by  seizing  one  of  his  hands, 
and  jumping  to  his  feet  excitedly. 

**  I*ve  struck  it ! .  You  go  !  Your  white  necktie  is  the 
ticket  that'll  set  everything  square  !    I'll  x>ay  all  the  ex- 


burst  of  joy,  and  some  of  the  idlers  in  the  saloon 
looked  in  to  see  "what  had  set  Hy  Dudley  up  so." 

After  a  little  pause,  Mr.  Carter  said  : 

**  Well,  Hiram,  I'll  go.  It's  a  rough  trip  right  Uct 
again  in  the  storm,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  little  dis- 
comfort.    I'll  go."  r^  [ 

**  Bully  for  you  !"      Digitized  by  VjOO^  IC 

**  Old  friend,  see  here.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  your 
lovemaking  for  you,"  remarked  Mr.  Carter. 
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'*  Duncan,  I  was  just  going  to  caution  you  not  to  do 
any  for  youzseli,  and  rob  me  of  Dolly " 

''Hiram,  stop  there.  lorn  going  expressly  for  you 
and  Dolly ;  my  heart  has  had  ifcs  own.  Besides  that, 
don*t  expect  to  see  her  as  she  was,  before  sorrow  and 
sickness  and  abuse  crushed  out  her  young  beauty. 
"Women  who  are  tired  out,  sick  and  poor,  do  not  pos- 
sess many  of  the  attractions  of  their  youth." 

''Well,  I  say,  Duncan,  she  looks  as  well  as  I  do, 
don't  she  ?'' 

**  I  don't  know  but  she  looks  a  little  better,"  re- 
sponded Mr.  Carter,  smiling. 

•'Then  111  be  hanged  if  she  hasn't  the  best  of  it! 
She  is  Dolly  Sanborn,  after  all,  and  111  marry  her  if 
there  is  enough  left  of  her  to  hold  her  soul  !" 

"Amen!"  and  Mr.  Carter  grasped  Hiram  warmly  by 
the  hand.  "Sit  down  and  write  her  a  letter.  You 
liave  no  time  to  waste,  either.  Ill  return  here  and 
take  the  stage." 

"All  right,  Duncan.     Everything  shall  be  fixed." 

Suddenly  whirling  around,  upsetting  the  card-tablo  ia 
Lis  awkward  eagerness,  he  called  out  to  the  barkeeper  : 

"  Cap'n  !  cap'n  !" 

The  "  cap'u "  made  au  immeuiate  appearance,  and 
Hiram,  in  a  tone  intended  for  confidential  purj^oses, 
said  : 

"  Cap'n,  put  up  a  bottle  of  something  before  the  stage 
leaves — something  nice — for  Mr.  Carter.  He  is  going 
right  back  to  Stockton.  Something  mild  and  genteel, 
you  know,  cap'n,  suitable  for  a  paraon — you  understand 
—  and  a  box  of  cigars." 

"Yes,  I  know.  I'll  do  it  up  right."  And  before  Mr. 
Carter  could  interfere,  Hii*am  had  gradually  pushed 
the  cap'n  through  the  open  door. 

"Now  write  your  letter,  Dudley,"  said  he,  "  while  I 
go  home  and  get  ready." 

"The  Ohio  boy  is  square  every  time,"  said  Hiram,  as 
he  walked  to  the  door  with  Mr.  Carter  and  saw  him  out. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  the  minister,  Dudley,  meta- 
morphosed into  a  boy,  threw  up  his  hat,  calling  out  to 
everybody  in  the  room  : 

"Friends,  walk  up,  it's  my  treat.  Bring  out  your 
best,  cap'n.  Don't  ask  any  questions,  but  I've  struck 
pay  dirt,  and  Duncan  Carter's  the  man  that  spotted  the 
claim  for  me  !  Three  cheers  and  long  life,  boys,  to 
the  minister;  he's  the  best  man  among  us,  and  let's 
jgive  him  a  bumper  on  Christmas  1" 

No  one  asked  the  cause  of  Dudley's  enthusiasm,  but 
the  glasses  clinked  loudly,  and  the  cloth-lined  house 
«hook  with  three  hearty  rounds  for  the  minister. 

Hiram  Dudley  was  thoroughly  respected  by  the  whole 
town  ;  his  word  was  his  bond,  and  Duncan  Carter  was  a 
favorite  with  all  classes,  church  people  or  otherwise. 
That  he  had  done  some  unusually  good  thing  was  gua- 
ranteed by  Dudley,  and  the  rough,  generous  Californin 
miners,  although  standing  at  the  bar  of  a  saloon,  gave  an 
expression  of  appreciation  that  was  honest  and  genuine. 
****** 

The  storm  continued  its  violence  all  the  week. 

The  distant  mountain  peaks  looked  like  so  many 
Oalateas  against  the  leaden  sky,  in  their  snowy  drapery. 

Hiram  Dudley  had  been  an  enigma  to  the  entire  popu- 
tion  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  and  to  his  Chinese  cook  from 
Deadeye  Qulch,  who  wondered  "  what  for  Melican  man 
Dudley,  allee  same  blenty  gentleman." 

Some  one  said  "he  had  never  been  the  same  since 
the  parson  got  after  him  in  the  saloon." 

He  had  given  the  barber  a  job,  and  when  he  left  the 
ionsorial  chair  very  few  would  have  recognized  him. 
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**  He  bad  got  himself  into  store  clothes  and  a  boiled 
shirt,"  the  sheriff  said* 

He  had  spoken  for  the  best  room  in  the  hotel,  and 
confound  the  expense. 

His  old  chums  belieyed  "he  onghter  speak  to  the 
doctor,  for  he  'peared  like  he  might  have  mountain 
fever  hanging  round  him." 

He  didn't  smoke  nor  drink  as  much  as  he  used  to, 
but  he  stood  treat  for  the  bojs  more  liberally  than  ever. 

After  two  days*  delay  the  stage  arrived.  All  the  town, 
nearly,  stood  around  the  Exchange  as  it  drew  up  at  the 
steps. 

A  dissipated-looking  customer,  rolled  up  in  a  gray 
blanket,  tumbled  clumsily  down  from  the  driver's  seat 
OS  that  functionary  threw  the  lines  to  the  stableman, 
exclaiming  : 

'Tm  glad  he's  off—he's  about  the  meanest  cub  I 
ever  took  over  the  road  I" 

Hiram  Dudley,  in  his  store  clothes,  pushed  his  way 
to  the  door  of  the  stage  as  Duncan  Oartef  stepped  out, 
assisting  a  mite  of  a  lady  to  do  the  same,  who  was 
immediately  gathered  up  in  Dudley's  strong  arms 
and  carried  through  the  crowd  into  the  hotel. 

Every  man  gave  way  respectfully,  and  several  endeav- 
ored to  show  their  interest  by  assisting  Mr.  Carter  with 
the  baskets  and  blankets. 

Supper  was  served  immediately  in  the  .room  Hiram 
had  engaged,  which  had  been  put  in  "apple-pie  order," 
as  he  said  ;  and  as  he  sat  by  the  side  of  the  tired-out, 
sad-eyed  little  woman,  his  face  grew  ten  years  younger 
with  hope  and  happiness. 

Only  a  few  low  words  passed  between  them— it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  matter  very  easily  settled. 

As  supper  was  announced  "  all  ready,"  Hiram  tenderly 
wrapped  a  shawl  around  her  fragile  shoulders,  and 
wheeled  her  chair  to  the  table  with  a  grace  few  had  ever 
discerned  in  him. 

The  travelers  were  just  human  enough  to  be  hungry, 
and  as  Hiram  appointed  himself  host,  he  dealt  out  the 
viands  bountifully,  while  Mr.  Carter  gave  him  all  the 
details  of  the  trip. 

As  soon  as  the  hearty,  cheerful  meal  was  finished,  the 
minister  said  to  Hiram  : 

"  Dudley,  as  the  marriage  is  mutually  agreed  upon,  the 
ceremony  had  better  be  performed  now.  Shall  I  call  in 
our  landlord  and  wife  as  witnesses  ?" 

Hiram  bent  over  the  petite  form  in  tiie  chair  by  his 
side  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear,  then  he 
nodded  to  Mr.  Carter  that  it  was  agreeable. 

The  landlord  and  his  good  wife  came  in  at  once, 
having  known  for  several  days  they  would  be  invited 
to  do  so. 

"Duncan,"  said  Hiram,  taking  his  stand  beside  the 
chair,  "  Dolly  can  keep  her  seat,  if  it's  all  the  same ; 
she  is  so  tired." 

"  There  is  no  objection,"  replied  Mr.  Carter,  and  he 
proceeded  at  once  with  the  regular  form  of  marriage 
service. 

As  the  final  words  were  spoken  that  made  them  man 
and  wife,  the  door  burst  suddenly  open,  and  the  ruffian 
who  had  arrived  on  the  outside  of  the  stage— being  none 
other  than  Thomas  Banks— rushed  into  the  room,  re- 
volver in  hand,  exclaiming,  as  he  leveled  it  at  Hiram 
Dudley  : 

"  Oh,  I've  trapped  you  at  last  I  Curse  you,  Hy  Dudley 
— take  that  I"  firing  at  the  same  moment. 

A  cartridge  crashed  into  Dudley's  shoulder  as  he 
stepped  in  front  of  Dolly. 

"  Duncan,  take  care  of  her  !"  and  he  fell  to  the  fioor. 


The  poor  little  woman  uttered  one  piteous  moan  and 
fainted,  while  the  landlord  seized  the  madman,  and  Mr. 
Carter  stepped  to  the  door,  calling  for  heLp, 

It  was  ready,  for  the  report  of  the  revolver  had  brought 
the  crowd  from  the  hotel  office  and  saloon  into  the  hall. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  "  take  care  of  that  man. 
He  has  shot  Hiram  Dudley." 

The  men  did  not  wait  to  hear  another  word.  Out  into 
the  darkness  and  storm  that  body  of  impromptu  law- 
makers and  executors  took  Thomas  Banks.  In  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  his  limp  and  lifeless  body  was  swinging 
by  the  neck  from  a  neighboring  tree. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  found  that  Hiram  Dudley's 
wound  was  not  fetal,  and  inside  the  hour  a  tiny  stranger 
arrived  in  Dolly's  room,  and  was  immediately  named 
Duncan  Dudley.  AU  of  the  climaxes  of  life  culminated 
within  that  one  hour  for  ihe  personnel  of  this  sketch,  and 
were  not  considered,  at  the  time,  very  much  out  of  the 
general  order  of  things  either. 


QUEER  SUPERSTITIONS. 

The  following  superstitions,  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, are  yet  fervently  believed  in  many  parts  of  America. 
The  majority  of  them,  though  of  British  origin,  are 
almost  extinct  in  England  : 

White  specks  on  the  nails  mean  luck. 

Whoever  reads  epitaphs  loses  his  memory. 

To  rock  the  cradle  when  empty  is  injurious  to  the 
child. 

When  a  mouse  gnaws  a  gown,  some  misfortune  may 
be  apprehended. 

He  who  has  teeth  wide  asunder  must  seek  his  fortune 
in  some  distant  land. 

Whoever  finds  a  four-leaf  trefoil— shamrock— should 
wear  it  for  good  luck. 

Beggars'  bread  should  be  given  to  children  who  are 
slow  in  learning  to  speak. 

If  a  child  less  than  twelve  months  old  be  brought  into 
a  cellar  he  becomes  timid. 

When  children  play  soldiers  on  the  roadside  it  fore- 
bodes the  approach  of  war. 

A  child  grows  proud  if  suffered  to  look  into  a  mirror 
while  less  than  twelve  months  old. 

He  who  proposes  moving  into  a  new  house  must  send 
in  beforehand  bread  and  a  new  broom. 

Whoever  sneezes  at  an  early  hour  either  hears  some 
news  or  receives  some  present  the  same  day. 

The  first  tooth  cast  by  a  child  should  be  swallowed  by 
the  mother,  to  insure  a  new  growth  of  teeth. 

Buttoning  a  coat  awry,  or  drawing  on  a  stocking  inside 
out,  causes  matters  to  go  wrong  during  the  day. 

Women  who  sow  flaxseed  should,  during  the  process, 
tell  some  good  round  lies,  otherwise  the  yam  will  never 
bleach  white. 

When  a  stranger  enters  a  room  he  should  be  obliged 
to  seat  himself,  if  only  for  a  moment,  as  he  otherwise 
takes  away  the  child's  sleep  with  him. 


CURIOUS  ANACHRONISMS  OF  ARTISTa 

AoooBDiNa  to  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  a  celebrated  Dutdi 
painter,  who  died  in  1585,  Jael,  the  patriotic  wife  cl 
Heber,  wore  a  bonnet  when  she  drove  the  nail  throo^ 
Sisera's  temples.  Van  Leyden  does  not,  in  iiaot,  appe« 
to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  study  of  ancient  ooi* 
tumes,  but  in  this  respect  he  was  no  worse  than  nuogr^ 
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his  more  renowued  brethren  of  the  brush  and  palette. 
Thns,  for  instance,  Albert  Diirer  iatrodnoed  a  tent- 
bedstead,  a  commodious  cooking-range,  and  modem- 
shaped  candles  into  his  ''  Birth  of  the  Virgin  ";  Yandjck 
gives  US  one  of  the  apostles  in  sea-boots  in  his  pictara  of 
'*The  Miraoolous  Draught  of  Fishes";  and  Paul  Vero- 
nese has  painted  several  Italian  peasants  in  felt  hats  and 
feathers  looking  on  at  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  In  one 
of  Baphael's  finest  works  the  Transfiguration  occupies 
the  upper  portion  of  the  canvas,  while  the  lower  part  re- 
presents the  '*  Healing  of  the  Man  Possessed  with  an 
Evil  Spirit ";  and  in  a  Flemish  picture  several  corpulent 
Hollanders  are  depicted  gazing  with  their  pipes  in  their 
mouths  at  David,  who  is  carrying  the  head  of  Goliath. 
In  another  picture  by  a  Spanish  artist,  Abraham  is  about 
to  shoot  Isaac  with  a  pistol  I 

Many  anachronisms  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Claude,  who  died  in  1680.  In  his  well-known  '*  Embarka- 
tion of  St.  Ursula,"  in  the  National  CkJlery,  are  ships 
such  as  were  in  use  in  1650,  and  in  his  *'  Embarkation  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  "  are  ships  of  the  same  kind,  Italian 
architecture,  and  a  bridge  of  stone  built  on  strictly 
modem  principles.  The  same  painter,  in  his  ''Marriage 
of  Isaac  and  Bebecca"  has  introduced  a  wide  river  and  a 
waterfall  which  might  almost  vie  with  that  of  Niagara. 

In  Martin  Schoen's  '*  Death  of  the  Virgin,"  we  have 
houses  such  as  were  built  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  in  a 
Magdalen  of  Henrik  de  Bles,  who  died  in  1550,  we  have 
an  illiuninated  missal,  and  in  Bono  of  Ferrara's  ''  Jerome 
in  the  Desert,"  we  have  a  comfortable  modem  church, 
at  a^  distance,  apparently,  of  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  saint. 

Boccaccio  Boocaocino  gives  us  a  yexy  glaring  mistake, 
althcmgh  it  is  not  an  anachronism,  in  his  picture  of 
'<  The  Procession  to  Calvaiy,"  in  which  he  introduces  a 
fine  rivev  and  shipping.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  how- 
ever, nothing  that  can  be  called  a  river  exists  in  the 
nei^borhood  of  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  deaUi. 

It  app^urs  to  have  been  a  lav<^te  idea  with  the 
painters    of  the  fifteenth    attd   sixteen    centuries   that 


guitars  and  violins  were  in  vogue  at  the  time  when 
the  Virgin  was  alive.  Cosimo  Tura,  Jean  Berlin,  and 
many  other  artists,  give  us  illustrations  of  this.  F. 
CheUe  della  Huera  treats  us  to  a  madonna  pouring  out 
coffee  from  a  richly  chased  coffee-pot ;  Luigi  Cigoli  gives 
us  a  picture  of  the  aged  Simeon  at  the  Circumcision  in 
spectacles,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  spectacles  were 
not  invented  until  the  year  1299  ;  and  Brughel,  in  his 
''Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  depicts  an  Ethiopian  king 
wearing  boots  and  spurs  and  dressed  in  a  surplice,  pre- 
senting a  model  of  a  comparatively  modem  ship  to  the 
infant  Jesus. 

In  one  of  the  churches  at  Bruges  is  a  representation  of 
the  marriage  of  Christ  with  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna. 
St.  Dominic  is  performing  the  ceremony,  and  King 
David  is  looking  on  and  playing  the  harp.  Pietri  di 
Cortone  painted  a  picture  of  the  reconciliation  of  Jacob 
and  Laban  in  the  mountains  of  Mesopotamia,  which  is 
now  in  Paris,  but  he  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  insert  a 
church-steeple  peering  through  the  trees.  N.  Poussin's 
"  Deluge  "  with  boats,  and  St.  Jerome  with  a  clock,  are 
well  known ;  and  the  boiled  lobsters  in  the  sea  listen- 
ing to  St  Anthony  of  Padua,  who  is  preaching,  are 
scarcely  less  celebrated.  Anachronisms  of  architecture 
are  exceedingly  common.  In  Paul  Veronese's  "Family 
of  Darius  before  Alexander  after  the  Battle  of  Issus," 
Italian  architecture  is  introduced ;  and  the  same  *may 
be  said  of  Cxivelli's  "Annunciation";  of  Baldassare 
Peruzzi's  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  and  of  very  many 
others.  In  Carlo  Marrati's  **  Annunciation  "  the  artist 
has  introduced  a  pair  of  scissors ;  and  in  one  of  the 
engravings  in  the  Cotton  MS.  we  find  Adam  digging 
with  a  heart-shaped  spade,  such  as  is  used  by  some  of 
our  laborers  in  the  present  day. 

In  a  prayer-book  published  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary  there  is  an  illustration  to  our  Lord's  parable 
of  the  moto  and  the  beam.  From  the  eye  of  one  man 
a  huge  log  of  wood  is  protruding,  and  in  that  of  the 
other  iB  a  very  fine  cascade.  As  may  be  imagined,  the 
effect  of  this  bull  is  highly  amusing. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  CRIMINALS. 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REFORMATORY  AT  ELMIRA,  N.  Y.— ITS  HISTORY  AND  SYSTEM. 

By  Ausburn  Townkr. 


The  old  idea  of  punishment  for  criminal  offenses,  that 
inrolyed  something  of  physical  injnry  or  hurt,  seems 
Tery  crude  and  inhuman  to  the  present  generation*  The 
whipphkg-posts,  pillories  and  stocks,  the  cages,  depriva- 
tion of  food  and  dark  dungeons,  certainly  made  a 
criminal  suffer,  but  they  neither  disposed  him  to  mend 
his  ways  when  he  was  again  free,  nor  did  they  deter 
others  fK»n  committing  like  offenses.  It  is  within  the 
compass  of  any  one's  ability  who  is  able  to  obtain  an 
encyoloptedia,  to  ascertain  that  in  those  days,  not  so 
very  long  ago,  when,  as  the  wat6r-x>oet  Taylor  says — 

'*  In  London,  and  within  a  mile  I  ween. 
There  are  of  jails  or  priscms  full  eighteen ; 

And  sixty  whipping-posts  and  stooks  and  cages." 

there  was  more  crime  and  vice  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
nlatimi  than  there  are  now.  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth 
Fry,  only  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  set  about,  and 
successfully,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  prisons  of 
England  «id  Europe ;  but  their  efforts  did  not  reach  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  improving  the  prisoners  them- 


selves. Their  remarkable  work  led,  however,  other 
equally  as  earnest  men  and  women  to  endeavor  not 
only  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  prisoners,  but  so  to 
lead  and  guide  them  that  they  would  hereafter  keep  out 
of  prison.  Eminent  physicians,  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  criminal  classes,  have  almost  arrived  at  the  well- 
defined,  if  not  thoroughly  proven,  notion  that  a  tendency 
to  crime  is  like  insanity,  and  deserves  treatment  like  any 
other  disease;  that  it  is  inherited  and  inheritable  like 
any  other  family  idiosyncracy.  Like  any  other  disease,  too, 
if  allowed  to  continue  its  course,  it  becomes  chronic  and 
incurable ;  but  if  taken  in  time  may  be  overcome  and 
eradicated. 

As  to  insane  persons,  the  contrast  of  the  treatment 
they  receive  now  and  that  which  was  meted  out  to  them 
when  it  was  foolishly  believed  that  some  devil  possessed 
them,  is  as  remarkable  as  are  the  results  obtained.  One 
cannot  help  but  shudder  at  the  chains  and  bars,  the 
strait-waistcoats  and  scourges,  that  were  the  lot  of  the 
pitiable  wretches  whose  minds  were  awry.  They  lived 
in  wretchedness  and  died  in  agony.    Such  appliances 
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are  infrequent  in 
asylnms  n  o  w ,  if 
they  are  ever  in 
nse,  and  even  the 
most  nnfortnnate 
ivretches  are  kept 
nnder  control 
rather  bv  a 
stronger  will  or 
inflnences  of  love 
and  kindness  than 
they  are  by  fear  of 
torture,  or  by  a 
remembrance  of 
some  former  phys- 
ical agony. 

As  to  the  crimi- 
nal classes,  no 
such  extended  ex- 
periments in  re- 
gard to  the  theory 
of  their  reforma- 
tion or  cure  have 
been  possible,  nor 
have  they  been  un- 
dertaken until  late- 
ly, or  within  tho 
last  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years.  There 
aro  places  or  pris- 
ons for  youths  who 
have  become  un- 
manageable  at 
homo,  or  who  have 
committed  s  o  m  o 
slight  offense  indi- 
cating a  likelihood 
of  going  wrong. 
But  in  none  of 
these  are  the  con- 
ditions such  as  to 
show  that  there  is 
anything  in  tho 
idea  of  reformation 
or  rebuilding  of 
the  moral  nature 
of  the  culprit. 
The  sentences  to 
these  places  are  of 
brief  duration.  The 
inmates  are  simply 
put  to  work  at 
some  manual  la- 
bor, and  the  whole 
training  is  a  purely 
physical  onei  They 
are  merely  peni- 
tentiaries in  minia- 
ture, where  the 
prisoners  are  lads 
or  youth  instead 
of  men. 

Ihere  has  been 
in  existence  now 
just  ten  years— for 
it  was  open  for  the 
admission  ol  in* 
mates  in  July,  1876 
—an  in.stituiiQa 
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created  to  carry  out  to  the  full  tbe  idea  of  reformation 
or  remaking.  It  can  scarcely,  at  this  date,  be  called  an 
^experiment,  for,  a  decade  in  operation,  the  results  ob- 
tained entitle  it  to  be  called  more  tban  measurably 
successful. 

Reference  is  made  to  tbe  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira, 
N.Y.  Since  tbe  plan  was  first  broacbed,  in  1870,  or  about 
ibat  time,  tbe  project  and  tbe  system  to  be  developed  bave 
excited  wide  attention  among  tbougbtful  men,  but  it  bas 
been  sadly  misunderstood  by  wbat  migbt  be  called  tbe 
^reat  mass  of  tbe  people.  But  little  bas  been  publisbed 
in  journals  tbat  circulate  widely  tbrougbout  tbe  country, 
iind  wbat  bas  been  so  publisbed  bas  eitber  been  full  of 
sentimental  tbeorizing  or  ignoi*ant  abuse  of  tlie  system 
in  operation. 

From  tbe  inception  of  tbe  undertaking  it  was  under  a 
cloud.  Tbe  Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  New  York  was 
witb  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  pass  an  appropriation 
to  carry  out  an  idea  wbicb  tbey  tbougbt  seemed  to  be  so 
-visionary.  One  of  tbem  deemed  it  bad  enougb  to  pay 
out  so  mucb  money  for  tbe  public  scbools  witbout  ap- 
propriating large  sums  as  a  college  for  criminals.    Yet, 


THX  CHAFBIi. 

abandoned,  and  tbat  one  of  a  simpler  construction  be 
substituted  tberefor. 

Since  tbat  time  almost  as  mucb  more  bas  been  ex- 
pended on  tbe  buildings  and  grounds,  in  completing  tbe 
prison  proper ;  tbe  several  large  sbops  and  numerous 
outbouses  ;  in  entirely  inclosing  tbe  grounds  witb  a  wall, 
partly  of  brick,  partly  of  stone  ;  in  fencing  and  preparing 
a  lai'ge  vegetable  garden,  witb  its  botbouses  and  conserva- 
tories, and  in  putting  into  good  order  tbe  grounds  inside 
and  outside  tbe  inclosure.  So  tbat  in  getting  ready  for 
tbe  experiment,  a  round  $1,500,000  was  laid  out. 

Some  extensions  bave  been  added  to  tbe  original 
buildings,  but  most  of  tbe  labor  in  putting  tbem  up  bas 
been  performed  by  tbe  "inmates."  Tbis  past  Summer  a 
very  large  extension  bas  been  added  to  tbe  nortb  wing. 

From  tbe  start,  tben,  tbere  was  in  tbe  neigbborbood  a 
financial  prejudice  existing  against  tbe  institution,  wbicb 
spread  to  adjoining  counties  tbrougbout  tbe  State.  It 
seems  tbere  bas  never  been  an  entire  recovery  from  it. 

Tbe  institution  was  opened  for  operations  in  July, 


wben  tbe  money  came,  it  came  so  generously,  not  to  say 
lavisbly,  tbat  a  prominent  officer  of  tbe  State  remarked 
tbat  it  was  only  given  to  institute  an  enormous  job  for  tbe 
benefit  of  tbe  Soutbern  tier.  Tbat  seems  to  bave  been 
tbe  prevailing  sentiment  tbrougbout  tbe  State  during  tbe 
erection  of  tbe  buildings.  Witb  some  reason,  perbaps, 
for  from  tbe  latter  part  of  1870  until  May,  1876,  tbere 
had  been  $895,000  expended,  and  tbere  was  notbing  to 
sbow  for  it,  except  a  bill  partly  graded,  an  unfinisbed 
wing  of  a  proposed  building  of  magnificent  proportions, 
ibirteen  acres  of  land,  partly  inclosed  by  a  wall  twenty- 
five  feet  in  beigbt  and  tbree  feet  tbick,  and  an  extensive 
office  in  tbe  central  portion  of  tbe  City  of  Elmira,  fur- 
nisbed  witb  tbe  most  elaborate  and  costly  cbairs,  tables, 
carpets  and  wardrobes. 

At  tbe  last  date  named,  a  new  Commission  took  cbarge 
of  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  Reformatory.  On  tbeir  investigation, 
tbey  reported  tbat  tbere  bad  been,  so  far  as  tbey  could 
ascertain,  no  misappropriation  of  tbe  funds  of  tbe  State  ; 
tbey  suggested,  also,  tbat  brick  instead  of  stone  should 
be  used  in  tbe  construction  of  tbe  building,  and  tbat 
tbe  original  plan  of  a  costly  mansard  roof  should  be 
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1876,  receiving  in  that  month  194  ''inmates*';  ten  from 
the  courts  and  the  remainder  from  Anbnm  and  Sing 
Sing.  In  the  ten  years'  existence  of  the  Beformatory,  the 
average  nnmber  of  its  inmates  has  been  about  five  hun- 
dred, although  during  the  present  year  the  number  has 
somewhat  exceeded  seven  hundred.  In  selecting  a  site 
for  the  Beformatory,  the  Commission,  having  in  view 
healthful  surroundings,  chose  a  plateau  about  seventy  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  Chemung  Valley,  north- 
west of  the  City  of  Elmira,  and  about  a  half-mile  from 
the  corporate  limits.  It  stands  in  conspicuous  view  of 
the  passing  traveler  on  the  railroads,  and  gives  one  the 
impression  of  being  anything  else  than  a  prison.  A  high, 
densely  wooded  hill  rises  behind  it  to  the  west,  on  which 
has  been  built  a  reservoir  capable  of  storing  a  year's  sup- 
ply of  water  for  the  institution.  The  grounds  comprise 
280  acres,  of  which  thirteen  are  inclosed.  The  buildings 
are  of  a  mixed  order  of  architecture,  rather  sombre  in 
character,  the  Norman  predominating,  with  high,  pointed 
towers  in  every  angle.  The  central  building,  hexagonal 
in  shape,  faces  the  east  and  stands  immediately  behind 
the  residence  of  the  Saperintendent  and  the  offices  of  the 
institution.  It  is  three  stories  in  height,  each  of  the  two 
upper  ones  having  a  ceiling  of  thirty  feet  In  the  base- 
ment, is  the  steam  apparatus  used  for  heating  the  entire 
building;  the  first  or  gronnd  floor  is  the  dining-room 
for  the  inmates  of  the  second  grade  ;  the  second  story  is 
the  reading-room,  where  are  kept  a  file  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  the  guard-room  and  offices,  where 
the  records  of  the  "  inmates  "  are  kept.  In  the  third 
story  is  the  chapeL 

This  chapel  is  a  peculiar  place,  and  well  illustrates 
the  use  and  purposes  of  the  Beformatory.  It  is,  in  size, 
56x75  feet,  and  has  seating  arrangements  for  700  persons. 
The  inmates  reach  it  by  l^ng  iron  stairways  that  come 
winding  up  from  the  wings,  north  and  south  of  the  cen- 
tral building ;  visitors  come  up  by  means  of  an  elevator 
in  one  comer  that  is  run  by  steam.  On  entering  the 
room,  all  notions  of  being  within  prison  walls  vanish  en- 
tirely. It  is  very  elaborately  finished  in  black  walnut 
and  cherry,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  church 
of  a  well-to-do  parish.  The  seats  are  arrange  in  amphi- 
theatre order,  and  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be 
converted  into  desks,  resembling  those  of  a  schoolroom. 
A  cabinet  organ  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  in  front 
of  the  speaker's  platform,  just  beneath  the  pulpit-stand. 
All  of  the  work  in  the  room,  the  frescoing  and  lettering 
on  the  wfdls  and  the  carving  in  the  wood,  was  done  by 
the  inmates  of  the  Beformatory.  It  is  lighted  in  the 
evening  by  150  gas  jets,  the  gas  being  manufitctured  on 
the  grounds.  High  on  the  wall,  opposite  the  speaker's 
platform,  in  the  very  plainest  text,  are  these  words,  that 
seem  to  formulate  well  the  system  on  which  the  institu- 
tion is  conducted  : 

"  Look  not  monmfally  into  the  past;  it  oomes  not  back  tigaJn. 
Wisely  improve  the  present  time,  for  It  is  thine.  Then  shalfi  thou 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  shadowy  future  without  fear  and  with  a 
manly  heart  For  all  may  have,  if  they  dare  choose,  a  glorious 
life  or  grave." 

On  the  wall  behind  and  above  the  pulpit  are  these 
words  : 

"Next  to  sinoerity,  remember  still,  thou  must  resolve  upon 
integrity.  God  will  have  all  thon  hast->thy  mind,  thy  will,  thy 
thoughts,  thy  words,  thy  works." 

And  on  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit,  this  couplet : 

"  Oh !  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive/' 

^e  chapel  is  in  use  every  day  or  evening  in  the  week. 


On  Sunday  afternoons  there  are  religious  exercises,  pre- 
sided over  by  some  clergyman,  not  often  the  same  one 
on  two  consecutive  Sundays.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
clergymen  of  the  country  have  preached  in  the  chapel, 
drawn  to  it  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  system  of  the 
institution,  and  curious  to  see  its  workings.  They  could 
tell  of  an  experience  before  an  audience  that  was  alert 
and  active-minded ;  one  quick  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  sham  and  sinoerity,  and  lively  to  respond  in  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  It  is  rather  unhappy  for  a  man 
to  get  up  before  those  700  inmates  unless  he  really  has 
something  to  say  to  them.  Of  course  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  make  any  violent  demonstration  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  ^  speaker  very  quickly  knows  the  state 
of  mind  of  his  hearers,  and  if  unfavorable  to  him,  he 
might  as  well,  for  his  own  comfort,  cover  himself  with 
a  wet  blanket. 

All  the  inmates  are  required  to  be  present  at  these 
religious  exercises  unless  they  are  in  the  hospital 

The  exercises  of  the  other  evenings  of  the  week  are 
varied.  Sometimes,  at  regular  intervals,  the  Boman 
Catholic  chaplain  holds  a  catechetical  class  for  the  in- 
mates of  that  faith.  Then  there  is  a  general  school  that 
all  attend  and  recite  lessons  as  far  as  they  may  have  pro- 
gressed. Some  of  these  classes  are  taught  by  experienced 
men  not  connected  with  the  institution  otherwise,  who 
are  paid  for  their  services,  and  other  classes  are  con- 
ducted by  inmates.  That  which  is  taught  has  a  wide 
range,  running  from  the  beginnings  of  learning  up  to 
the  higher  branches  of  instruction. 

Beoently  a  professor  of  the  Elmira  Female  Ck>llege 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  physical  geography,  and  it 
was  the  intention  to  have  them  continued. 

On  other  evenings  in  the  week  there  is  a  writing  school 
for  those  just  beginning  in  thk  brandi.  It  may  be 
somewhat  judged  how  ignorance  is  allied  to  criminal  in- 
tent, that,  on  an  average,  there  are  about  one-third  of  the 
inmates  in  this  class.  Some  evenings  as  many  as  three 
different  branches  of  instruction  are  in  progress  at  the 
same  time,  as  stenography  and  drawing,  and  the  practic- 
ing of  the  choir  that  sings  on  Sundays  at  tiie  serrioes. 
No  studying  is  permitted  in  the  chi^>el,  it  being  re- 
quired that  all  the  lessons  shall  be  learned  in  the 
cells  or  "rooms,"  as  the  narrow  places  where  the  in- 
mates sleep  are  carefully  called  by  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  institution. 

There  are  several  words  that  are  as  carefully  adhered 
to.  The  persons  confined  there  are  never  alluded  to 
as  **  prisoners  "  or  **  convicts,"  but  as  '^inmates."  Then 
the  custom  of  numbering  those  confined,  as  is  adopted 
in  other  prisons,  finds  no  following  in  the  Beformatoiy. 
Each  person  is  known  by  his  own  name.  It  is  one  of 
the  means  taken  to  build  up  the  individuality  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  new  character  being  formed. 

Outside  and  beyond  the  chapel  the  Beformatory  loses 
its  aspect  of  being  a  large  school,  and  puts  on  in  reality 
the  appearance  of  a  prison.  Bnnning  north  and  south  of 
the  central  building  are  two  wings,  and  from  them,  weath 
two  "  L*s."  In  these  wings  and  ''  L's  "  are  the  blocks  of 
cells  of  the  inmates,  three  stories  in  height  There  aie 
wide  corridors  between  these  blocks  and  the  outer  walls 
of  the  building,  and  a  guard  standing  in  the  second  stoiy 
of  the  central  building — there  being  no  wfdls  to  impede 
the  sight — has  a  dear  view  of  both  the  entire  wings. 

To  give  one  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  institu- 
tion, it  might  be  said  that  the  whole  eastern  front  has  a 
length  of  650  feet,  the  southern  **L  ']rS(%H|me^and  the 
northern  -L"  nearly  800  feet  ^^^  ^^  VjV^I^P^ 

To  know  only  as  much  as  has  thus  far  been  given  ol 
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the  Beformatoiy  might  indeed  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
thd  popular  notion  regarding  it,  that  it  was  a  place 
where  those  B&ai  there  were  coddled  and  petted  ;  given 
an  education  or  a  trade  at  the  exx>en8e  of  the  State  ; 
allowed  to  roam  about  pretty  much  as  they  choose,  and 
had  any  feeling  of  confinement  or  punishment  as  nearly 
as  possible  obliterated  from  their  minds,  had  some,  if  not 
a  great  deal,  of  truth  in  it.  It  is  scarcely  so.  There  is  a 
severe,  and,  to  some,  a  bitter  side  to  the  story. 

By  statute,  a  male  person  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-five,  convicted  of  a  felony,  may  be  sent  to 
the  Reformatory.  He  is  not  sentenced  for  any  definite 
period,  but  at  the  time  that  he  enters  he  has  charged 
up  against  him  the  full  time  prescribed  by  law  as  the 
penalty  for  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been  adjudged 
guilty,  less  the  commutation  he  could  have  earned  in 
other  prisons  by  good  behavior.  As,  being  sentenced 
for  burglary,  for  which  ten  years  is  the  maximum  pun- 
ishment, and  he  could  have  earned  a  commutation  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  he  would  be  charged  up  with  eight  and 
a  half  years.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  he 
cannot  be  held  beyond  the  utmost  limit  prescribed  by 
the  law  for  his  offenfie.  An  officer  of  the  Beformatory 
conducts  the  offender  from  the  place  where  he  has  been 
convicted  to  the  prison.  All  the  information  concerning 
him  that  it  is  possible  to  gather  is  collected  ;  his  parent- 
age ;  if  possible  his  ancestry ;  his  former  mode  of  life, 
di8X>oeition,  education,  mental  and  physical  condition. 
All  this  is  entered  in  a  record-book,  where  are  also  kept 
his  marks.  The  Bux>erintendent  takes  pains  to  become  as 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  prisoner  as  he  is  with 
himself,  if  not  more  so.  He  diagnoses  his  moral  nature 
as  a  physician  would  diagnose  the  physical  nature  of  a 
mok  patient,  to  ascertain  the  true  source  of  the  disease, 
for  which  he  is  called  upon  to  find  a  cure.  There  is  the 
starting  point  of  the  whole  system  on  which  and  for 
which  the  Beformatory  was  erected.  It  is  believed  that 
there  is  in  every  youth  who  has  fallen  into  evil  ways 
some  prnnt  upon  which,  however  slender,  if  it  can  be 
reached,  you  can  begin  to  build  the  work  of  reformation  ; 
some  chord  which,  if  struck,  will  make  the  whole  moral 
nature  respond.  Say  pride  in  one ;  ambition  in  another ; 
love  of  approbation  in  another ;  hope  in  another.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  the  dement  is  sought  for,  and,  as  is 
shown  by  the  result,  is  seldom  missed. 

The  inmate  on  entering  is  put  into  the  second  grade, 
and  is  in  the  way  "to  work  out  his  own  redemption." 
He  has  no  distinguishing  marks  of  a  prisoner ;  no  uni- 
form, except  a  Scotch  cap ;  no  number — nothing  but 
confinement  and  work  to  show  his  position.  His  going 
up  or  down  in  grade  depends  upon  himsell  He  is  put 
into  classes  in  the  school  such  as  his  former  education 
fits  him  for,  and  at  such  work  as  he  is  capable  of,  always 
having  in  view  his  peculiarities  of  character  and  dis- 
position. His  work,  whether  in  the  shoe  shop,  the  hol- 
low-ware shop,  in  the  offices  of  the  building,  or  where- 
ever  he  may  be  sent,  is  hard  and  continuous,  eight  hours 
every  week  day.  His  meals  come  to  him  in  his  celL  He 
marches  to  his  work  under  the  command  of  a  sergeant 
chosen  from  the  first  grade.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon be  is  locked  in  his  cell,  and  may  perhaps  be  re- 
leased at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  his  school 
duties.  There  are  three  things  which  he  must  look  out 
for  sharply — ^his  labor,  school  and  conduct.  His  release 
depMids  on  these.  If  in  each  one  of  these  he  gets  three 
marks  a  month,  and  so  succeeds  in  doing  for  six  consecu- 
tive months,  he  goes  up  into  the  first  grade.  The  marks 
as  to  labor  are  given  as  he  shows  diligence,  willingness 
and  attention ;  in  conduct,  as  to  his  obedience  to  th^ 


many  rules  of  the  institution,  and  in  school  progress  ac« 
cording  to  his  capacity  and  mental  calibre. 

Arrived  at  the  first  grade,  the  inmate  has  a  light  blue 
•uniform  with  a  military-looking  cap,  and  has  a  number 
of  privileges  accorded  to  him.  Some  of  the  most  trusted 
and  trustworthy  ones  are  sometimes  permitted  to  visit 
the  city  to  execute  commissions  for  persons  connected 
with  the  institution,  and  in  the  ten  years  of  its  existence 
this  trust  has  never  been  betrayed. 

The  ceUs  of  the  inmates  of  the  first  grade  are  in  the 
**L  "  running  west  from  the  north  wing.  They  are  8x10 
on  the  floor,  and  have  a  grated  window  and  a  grated  door. 
They  are  twice  the  size  of  the  most  comfortable  cells  in 
the  other  prisons  of  the  State.  They  are  situated  in  rr* 
gard  to  the  outer  walls  as  are  the  cells  of  the  second 
grade,  being  in  a  block  in  the  centre  of  the  buildings,  en- 
tirely detached  from  the  walls.  At  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  **  L  "  is  a  pavilion  of  three  stories,  con- 
nected with  the  corridors  of  the  first  grade  men  by  a 
high  and  wide  iron  door.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the 
dining-room  of  the  first  grade  inmates.  It  is  roomy, 
light,  well-ventilated  and  neatly  furnished  with  tables 
and  chairs  and  other  appointments  for  their  meals.  The 
bill  of  fore  is  in  advance  of  that  of  the  second  grade,  a 
variety  of  vegetables  in  their  season,  and  berries  and 
fruits,  being  furnished.  These  are  all  grown  on  the 
grounds  of  the  institution,  their  cultivation  beiuff  in  the 
hands  of  the  inmates.  The  kitchen  and  laundry  of  the 
first  grade  are  also  in  this  building,  separate  from  those 
of  the  other  grades. 

In  the  second  story  there  is  the  library  and  reading- 
room  of  the  first  grade  men,  into  which  they  are  privi^ 
leged  to  enter  at  almost  any  hour  when  their  duties  do 
not  require  their  presence  elsewhere.  In  the  third  story 
is  the  chapel  of  the  first  grade. 

Those  who  have  earned  this  position,  on  arriving  at  it, 
enter  a  distinct  community,  surrounded  by  so  many 
privileges  and  benefits  that  those  in  the  lower  grades  are 
eager  to  achieve  it,  and  strive  with  all  their  nature  to 
enter  it 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  imaginable,'* 
the  superintendent  said,  **  to  watch  the  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  the  tharacters  of  some  of  these  poor  fellows  that 
are  sent  here.  It  is  for  all  the  world  like  a  flower.  You 
can  see  one  leaf  unfold,  after  a  time, -touched  by  some  in- 
fluence surrounding  it,  then  another  and  another  and 
another,  until  it  is  all  opened  out  to  view.  Many  of 
them,  when  they  first  come,  seem  entirely  shut  up  within 
themselves,  afraid  to  show  what  they  are,  or  unable  to  see 
that  there  is  anything  else  in  the  world  beyond  the 
limited  horizon  in  which  they  were  bom  and  have  been 
bred ;  but  it  is  not  many  days  before  the  change  is  begun 
and  their  improvement  and  development  sets  in.  We 
seek  every  possible  means  to  inspire  their  hopefulness 
first ;  to  lead  them  to  forget  the  things  that  are  behind, 
and  look  forward  to  a  better  and  useful  life.  We  take 
care  never  to  call  them  boys,  and  do  not  destroy  their  in- 
dividuality by  giving  them  numbers,  but  recognize  them 
by  their  names,  treat  them  as  men  and  address  them  as 
such,  trying  to  build  up  their  manhood,  and  showing 
them  what  they  owe  to  themselves  and  the  community 
in  which  they  Uve.  Take  an  instance  of  how  we  teach 
them  self-reliance  and  their  own  personal  responsibil- 
ity. At  first,  in  the  workshops,  they  are  given  certain 
tasks.  If  they  accomplish  them  they  are  not  given  per- 
fect marks,  and  if  they  fail  they  are  denied  certain  privi« 
leges.  We  ^ay  to  them  :  *  This  is  all  very  well  hero, 
where  you  have  some  one  to  overlook  you  and  see  that 
you  do  what  ii^  given  you  to  do,  but  in  tiie  world,  whera 
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you  mnst  soon  go  again,  you  T.ill  not  be  thus  watchotl, 
and  wj^l  be  obliged  to  rolv  entirely  on  yourselves.'  It  is 
not  long  before  they  come  to  me,  and  beg  to  bo  released 
from  the  task  and  to  be  allowed  to  do  the  best  thing 
they  can  do  for  themselves." 

A  similar  record  for  six  consecutive  months  in  tho 
first  grade,  that  is,  nine  ])erfect  marks  a  month,  in  labor, 
school  progress  and  behavior,  entitles  the  inmates  to  a 
release  from  confinement,  no  matter  ivhat  may  have  been 
the  crime  of  which  ho  was  convicted.  By  statute,  tho 
commission  who  have  charge  of  the  afifairs  of  tho  Re- 
formatory are  obliged  to  see  those  of  the  first  grade 
who  are  entitled  to  be  released. 

This  release  operates  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to 
the  English  **  ticket-of-leave. "     The  inmate  can  go  home 
to  his  friends  or  elsewhere  in  the  State,  but  he  must 
teep  himself  in  constant  communication  with  the  officers 
of  the  Reformatory,  making  regular  reporfs  as  to  his 
occupation  and  whereabouts.    Some  of  these  letters— and 
they  are  all  preserved — are  peculiar  in  the  expressions 
of  undoubtedly  sincere  af- 
fection for  the  Reformatory 
and  its    system.      In    each 
county  of  the  State  there  is 
stationed  an   officer  of  the 
institution,  whose  duty  it  is 
to   keep  a    constant  watch 
over    these    released    men. 
If,    for    six    months    after 
their  release,  their  conduct 
is    perfect,  judged    by   the 
prison    standard,   they    are 
entitled    to   a   full    pardon 
by   the  Governor ;    but    if 
in  any  manner  they  relapse 
into    bad     behavior,     they 
may    be    arrested    by    the 
Bgent  and  returned  imme- 
diately, without  warrant  or 
other  process  of  law,  to  the 
Reformatory,    where     they 
are  on  the  same  footing  as 
though    they   had  just  en- 
tered the  first  grade. 


Degradation    from    the 
second  to  the  third  grade 
requires  some  very  serious 
offense,  showing  an  utterly 
depraved  nature,  or  a  long- 
continued  series  of  offenses 
against   discipline.      Slight 
offenses    are    punished    by 
the   withdrawal   of   certain 
privileges,   such  as  tea   or 
coffee  at  meals,  or  attend- 
ance in  the  reading-room. 
Third-grade  men  are  made 
to   feel  all   the  rigors  and 
hardships  of  a  penitentiary. 
They  are  dressed  in  clothes 
of  a  blight-red  color,  eat  in 
their  cells,  march    to    and 
from  their  work  with  lock- 
step,    each    man    with    his 
right  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  one  preceding  him, 
and  are  deprived  of  every- 
thing except   the  rudest 
and    hardest     prison    fare. 
Continued  ill-behavior  condemns  them  to  seclusion  in  a 
dark  cell,  the  only  real  punishment  of  the  Reformatory, 
and  stiil  greater  deprivation  of  such  comforts  as  are  pro- 
vided the  others.     Still  persisting  in  bad  conduct,  the 
inmate  may,  by   the  commission,   be  transferred   to   a 
State*s  Prison,  where  ho  serves  out  the  remainder   of 
his  term. 

That  there  have  been  examples  of  this  last  resort  may 
seem  to  argue  against  tho  system  of  the  Reformatory, 
and  give  rise  to  the  query  whether  or  not  reformatories 
do  reform.  When  it  is  known  that  of  all  the  inmates 
that  have  been  confined  so  far,  only  about  five  per  cent. 
of  them  fall  from  the  second  grade  to  the  third,  and  that 
of  those  released  eighty  out  of  one  hundred  lead  the 
lives  of  good  citizens,  and  do  not  resume  crime^  some- 
thing may  very  reasonably  be  claimed  for  the  success 
of  the  institution.  It  was  estimated  before  the  system 
went  into  operation,  that  if  20  per  cent  of  those  sent 
there  should  go  downward,  and  10  per  cent,  should 
advance,  the  result  would  bo  worth  the  expenditure. 
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The  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  institution  comes 
from  the  manufactures  carried  on  therein.  Brushes  and 
brooms  are  made  in  hirge  quantities,  and  the  Reforma- 
tory enters  the  market  "with  these  articles  the  same  as 
other  manufacturers,  by  agents  in  the  field.  They 
have  built  up  a  large  trade  in  the  West  with  the  fbrst- 
named  manufacture.  The  making  of  boots  and  shoes 
has  also  been  carried  on  largely,  the  business  being 
ia  the  liands  of  a  contractor.  An  iron  foundry  for  tho 
manufacture  of  hollow-ware  is  also  in  operation,  in  which 
a  molding-room  is  required  75x245  feet.  A  steam  engine, 
of  which  one  of  the  inmates  has  entire  charge,  furnishes 
the  motive  power  for  all  the  manufactories. 

In  these  shops  the  working  of  the  system  can  well  bo 
observed.  Except  for  the  officer  on  an  elevated  platform, 
who  keeps  a  constant 
watch  over  each  room, 
and  who  is  CTentnally 
to  be  removed,  it 
scarcely  appears  like  r. 
prison  workshop.  Al- 
though no  talking  is 
permitted,  tho  men  can 
use  their  eyes  aa  they 
choose.  They  look  ui> 
at  the  entrance  of  a 
stranger,  but  without 
c  m  b  a  r  r  a  ssment  and 
with  none  of  that  hang- 
dog, overtasked  expres- 
sion seen  in  those  con- 
fined in  other  prisons  ; 
their  movements  are 
rapid,  unconstrained 
and  free,  and  theii- 
whole  demeanor  indi- 
cates rather  hopeful- 
ness and  courage  than 
depression  and  desi^air. 

Besides  these  em- 
ployments and  a  mami- 
factory  of  harness  and 
other  leather  goods, 
and  shops  where  the 
clothing  of  the  pris- 
oners is  made,  the  in- 
mates conduct  tho 
various  domestic  de- 
luurtments,  there  being 
about  one  hundred  in 
the  kitchens  and  laun- 
dries, and  a  score  or 
more  on  the  farm  and  grounds.  Some  in  the  first  grade 
who  stand  high,  are  intrusted  with  the  duties  of  officers, 
door-keepers  and  book-keepers,  reducing  tho  number  of 
paid  assistants  to  about  twenty.  There  is  a  newspaper 
edited  and  printed  by  the  inmates,  called  77/c  Sumnvvy, 
an  eight -page  quarto,  issued  eveiy  Sunday  morning, 
which  has  information  concerning  the  doings  in  the  in- 
stitution for  the  week,  some  selections  and  some  original 
literary  matter. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  try  another  experiment  in 
teaching  the  inmates  self-reliance.  They  have  now  no 
thought  concerning  what  they  shall  eat  or  wherewithal 
they  shall  l>e  clothed.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  in- 
mates earn  their  food  and  tlie  garments  they  wear  by 
their  daily  work,  and  have  only  what  they  so  earn.  Such 
an  experiment  in  a  prison  will  be  watched  with  consid- 
erabls  interest 
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The  working  hours  of  the  institution  are  from  7:30 
A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.,  with  the  omission  of  the  dinner-hour  at- 
noon  ;  the  other  meals  being  at  C:30  a.m.  for  breakfast 
and  6  p.m.  for  supper.  Those  i>rivileged  to  have  light* 
in  their  cells  can  use  them  until  9  p.m.,  but  all  are  sent 
to  their  cells  at  7  p.m. 

An  example  of  the  discipline  can  be  gathered  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  inmates  march  from  the  workshop* 
to  their  meals.  At  the  sound  of  the  steam-whistle,  those 
of  the  second  grade  form  by  twos  in  squads  of  twelve, 
their  sergeant,  a  first-grade  man,  being  in  command  ;  the 
first  grade  form  in  open  order,  facing  inward,  the  filea 
reaching  from  the  door  of  the  workshop  on  each  side  of 
the  walk.  Between  these  files,  eccli  squad  of  the  second 
grade  i)asses,  as  though  they  were  in  review,  and  go  on 

to  their  cells.  Then 
the  firat  grade  form 
gradually  by  fours  and 
march  to  their  dining- 
room.  Tho  inmates  of 
the  third  grade,  witli 
lockstep  and  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer, 
bring  up  the  rear  and 
proceed  to  their  cells. 
In  much  the  same 
:3i  a  n  n  0  r  they  all  go 
fi*om  their  meals  to 
the  workshop,  and  as 
znarked  distinctions  r.s 
are  observed  in  other 
matters  relating  to  the 
three  grades  are  made 
in  the  kind  and  quality 
of  work  given  them. 

Thiere  are  also  some 
minor  distinctions  in 
the  grades  that  have 
their  influence  and 
efiect,  arising  where  a 
man  has  scarcely  earned 
promotion  from  it,  but 
has  done  well,  so  well 
that  he  deserves  recog- 
nition. In  the  third 
grade  he  is  allowed 
some  slight  privileges 
denied  the  rest.  In 
the  second  he  is  made 
a  sergeant,  wearing 
chevrons  on  his  right 
arm,  or  has  some  cov- 
eted privileges  extended  to  him.  -  In  the  first  he  is  made 
a  sort  of  a  monitor  over  his  comrades,  has  a  shoulder- 
knot  worked  in  his  coat,  acts  as  an  officer,  or  has  his 
privileges  largely  extended.  Some  of  these  latter  in 
this  grade  include  permission  to  go  outside  the  prison- 
walls  unattended.  Both  the  first  and  second  grade 
men,  if  in  good  standing,  are  permitted  to  see  their 
friends,  who  call  upon  them  without  there  being  an 
officer  present. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Refoimatory  is  Mr.  Z.  R. 
Brockway,  who,  acting  under  a  commission,  is  intrusted 
with  all  the  details  of  the  prison.  He  has  spent  thirty 
years  of  his  life  in  work  of  a  similar  character,  beginnin£^ 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Wethersfield  (Conn.)  Prison,  going 
thence  successively  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  with  the  late 
General  Amos  Pillsbury  ;  thence  to  Rochester  ;  thenca 
lo   tho  Detroit    (Mich.)   House  of   Correction,  and  at 
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length  to  ElminL  He  is  an  enihnsiaat  regarding  the 
BjBtem  he  has  been  so  largely  insimmental  in  introduc- 
ing into  the  Beformat(»7,  and  oontends  that  as  far  as  it 
has  been  tried  it  has  never  yet  met  with  a  fulnre. 

The  quality  or  kind  of  an  undertaking  may  somewhat 
be  judged  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  imitated. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  recently  converted  the 
new  prison  at  Concord  into  a  Beformatory  on  the  plan  of 
the  Elmira  one,  with  some  very  slight  differences  in  the 
By9tem. 

Pennsylvania  has  nearly  completed  a  Beformatory  at 
Huntington,  to  cost  $1,(K)0,000.  They  had  proceeded 
last  year  to  the  extent  of  $800,000  in  that  direction. 

Ohio,  on  the  4th  of  November,  laid  the  comer-stone 
of  a  Beformatory  at  Mansfield,  which  is  to  be  conducted 
on  the  Elmira  plan,  and  Kansas  next  year  will  build  an 
institution,  following  the  same  lead. 


BEADING  HTS  OWN  WBITINQ. 

As  AN  instance  of  Liszt's  wonderful  facility  of  execu- 
tion, it  is  told  of  him  that,  at  one  of  Zimmermann's 
musical  evenings,  Listz  happened  to  be  present  when  a 
composer  came  to  grief  in  playing  one  of  his  own  com- 
positions. The  work  was  fresh  from  his  pen  ;  it  had 
never  been  printed,  and  the  music  paper  was  so  filled 
with  erasures  and  transpositions  that  the  author  could 
not  read  it,  and  to  his  great  chagrin  was  obliged  to  stop 
playing.  Liszt,  pitying  the  composer's  embarrassment, 
proposed  to  play  the  piece  for  him. 

''But  I  cannot  make  it  out  myself,"  said  the  unfor- 
tunate man. 

**Give  me  the  paper,"  answered  Liszt,  and,  seating 
himself  at  the  piano,  he  played  the  concerto  with  ex- 
traordinary brilliancy  without  stopping  once. 


A  RESTLESS  VOLCANO. 

The  recent  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  presented  such  a 
magnificent  spectacle  that  visitors  crowded  into  Sicily 
and  Naples  and  Malta  out  of  mere  onriosity.  One  eye- 
witness, an  engineer,  ascended  within  two  mUes  of  the 
crater,  and  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  scena 
As  the  lava  eruption  did  not  proceed  from  the  crater 
proper,  but  from  an  old  extinct  volcano  at  the  side,  he 
was  able  to  reach  some  high  ground  which  commanded 
the  whole  view.  Flames  and  stones  were  thrown  up  to 
an  immense  height  from  the  crater  with  continuous  roar, 
and  from  another  mouth  below  issued  a  sea  of  lava, 
which  divided  into  several  streams  and  followed  the  val- 
leys. The  lava  mass  was  red  hot,  not  liquid,  but  forming 
millions  of  large  and  small  blocks  of  bright  red,  rocky- 
looking  stuff,  and  was  five  or  six  miles  long,  three  or 
four  wide,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep.  It  traveled 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour,  so  that  when  the  engineer 
descended  the  mountain  he  was  obliged  to  pick  out 
quite  a  different  path. 


THE  HISTOBY  OF  THE  OAMELLLA 

Ferdinand  YL  of  Spain,  while  suffering  under  the 
hereditary  melancholy  from  which  he  subsequently  died, 
was  pacing  to  and  fro  one  December  day  in  the  year 
1T39  in  his  bedroom  in  the  Boyal  Palace  at  Madrid.  He 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Maria  Theresa,  his 
Queen,  who  bounded  gayly  into  the  room.  Li  her  hand 
che  held  a  flower  of  dazzling  whiteness,  which  she  pre-  i 
«snted  to  her  husband.  I 


**  A  beautiful  flower,  but  scentless  V*  exclaimed  tiie 
King,  folding  in  his  arms  the  wile  whom  he  loved. 

«<It  is  the  new  flower  of  the  Philippines,"  aaid  the 
Queen.     '*I  have  kept  the  best  for  you." 

The  flower  which  Maria  Theresa  brought  to  her  hus- 
band a  century  and  a  half  ago  had  been  presented  to  her 
the  previous  day  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  just  returned 
from  the  Indies.  Craving  an  audience  from  his  soverei^, 
he  brought  his  offering,  a  small  shrub  with  glossy  green 
leaves^  on  which  blossomed  two  magnificent  white 
flowers,  and  which  he  had  brought  frem  the  Island  of 
Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  group.  It  was  about  three 
feet  in  height,  and  grew  in  a  vase  of  mother-o'-pearL 
The  Jesuit  donor  was  named  Camellia. 


DOLLY  DOBSTICK  AND  THE 
BITS  OF  SUNSHINE. 

A  Fairy  Story. 

DoiiiiY  DoBsncK  was  a  grumpy,  stumpy,  little  old 
woman.  She  wore  a  coal-scuttle  bonnet  and  a  blue 
cloak ;  her  buoe  was  all  wrinUes,  and  her  cheeks  wexe 
like  apples.  She  had  a  habit  of  asking  questions,  and 
poking  one  with  her  stick  if  she  was  not  answered  di- 
rectly. The  village  folk  always  dodged  out  of  her  way, 
and  crossed  the  road  from  her.  Only  little  Maysie  never 
dodged  away  from  her,  because  Maysie  had  a  very  pretty 
habit  of  being  nice  to  old  people,  whether  they  were 
grumpy  or  not 

So  that  very  day,  as  sunburnt  little  Maysie  was  going 
down  the  oomfleld  path,  with  her  pinafore  full  of  led 
poppies,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  old  woman  stuck  on  the 
top  of  a  stile,  unable  to  get  down,  she  said,  kindly : 

"  Will  you  lean  on  my  shoulder  ?"  and  h^ped  her  to 
the  ground. 

«  Thank  yt)u,  my  dear.  Take  that  I*'  said  Dolly  Dob- 
stick,  and  tumbled  her  over  with  a  poke  of  the  stick ;  and 
all  the  poppies  fell  out  of  her  pinafore. 

Theie  was  a  tree  shading  the  stile.  The  sunshine 
through  its  branches  made  round,  bright  spots  of  trem- 
bling light  on  the  ground  where  Maysie  lay.  Before 
she  could  rise,  the  old  woman  grabbed  up  all  the  flowers, 
and  stuffed  them  into  the  pockets  of  her  apron. 

''  Oh,  where  are  my  poppies  ?"  said  Maysie,  leaning  on 
one  hand,  as  she  sat  on  the  ground. 

Old  Dolly  Dobstick  nodded  her  nose  and  chin,  and 
patted  her  pockets. 

**It*s  all  right,  my  dear.  Don't  you  trouble,  I've  got 
'em." 

"  Then  please  keep  them— and  good-morning  !"  said 
Maysie,  timidly,  trying  to  get  up. 

*'  All  right,  my  dear  ;  and  what  will  you  have  instead  ? 
What  ?— what  ?— what  ?" 

*'I  don't  want  anything,  thank  you,*'  said  Maysie,  in  a 
great  hurry,  for  the  stick  looked  as  if  it  were  going  to 
poke  her. 

''Oh,  nonsense,  my  dear.  You  must  have  something 
for  giving  me  all  your  poppies.     Take  that!" 

And  Dollie  Dobstick  gave  Maysie  another  little  poke, 
that  jast  rolled  her  tidily  over  when  she  was  get- 
ting up. 

She  was  not  in  the  least  hurt.  She  got  up,  laughing, 
and  shook  the  earth  off  her  pinafore.  And  only  then  she 
found  sticking  to  the  palm  cf  each  hand  a  round  bit  (d 
sunshine  about  the  size  of  a  penny.  The  bits  of  sun- 
shine were  loosened  off  her  hands  with  a  touch ;  they 
were  like  pieces  of  transparent  gold,  or  like  some  kind  of 
very  thin  yellow  jewels.     They  must  have  stuck  to  b<ar 
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liands  when  the  old  woman  tipped  her  over  twice  and 

said,  <*Take  that  r 

.   Dolly  Dobstiok  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Hajsie  wonld  have  liked  to  say  "Thank  yon";  bnt 
there  was  no  one  to  say  it  to,  so  she  ran  straight  home  to 
Thatch-roof  Farm,  and  showed  her  parents  her  bits  of 
snnshine. 

The  fturmer  was  gmmbling  at  the  weather,  though  it 
was  snnshine  and  blue  sky.  His  wife  was  crying  because 
the  fox  had  stolen  the  speckled  hen.  She  said  it  would 
be  better  to  make  all  the  other  hens  into  roast  fowl,  and 
to  make  the  pigs  into  sausages,  and  to  sell  the  house  for 
a  song,  and  go  and  live  in  the  barn  and  keep  nothing 
bnt  the  donkey — because  it  was  a  miserable  world.  The 
maids  were  quarreling  in  the  kitchen  because  the  milk 
was  spilt,  and  the  men  were  quarreling  in  the  farmyard 
because  they  had  been  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  hay- 
stack all  the  morning  trying  to  make  each  other  stand 
up  and  feed  the  animals. 

The  farmer  hung  up  one  bit  of  sunshine  in  the 
hall  between  the  case  of  stuffed  birds  and  the  clock. 
And  the  farmer's  wife  hung  the  other  bit  of  sunshine 
on  a  red  ribbon  round  Maysie's  neck. 

Everything  brightened  up.  The  farmer  said  it  was 
glorious  weather ;  his  wife  said  there  were  two  dozen 
speckled  hens  yet  in  the  yard  ;  the  maids  said,  '*  There's 
no  help  for  spilt  milk  but  to  call  the  cat— puss !  puss  ! 
puss  t"  The  men  found  out  that  they  were  cross  because 
they  were  idle ;  the  animals  were  fed,  the  cows  trooped 
out  to  the  meadow,  field-work  began,  and  every  one  and 
everything  were  as  happy  as  could  be. 


A  WHOLE  year  went  happily  by;  the  com  was  ripening 
yellow  again.  Maysie  went  down  the  path  gathering  red 
XK>ppies,  just  as  she  had  done  a  twelvemonth  before. 
And  there  again  was  old  Dolly  Dobstick  stuck  on  the 
stfle,  kicking  with  her  foot  and  banging  with  her  stick, 
unable  to  get  up  or  down.  The  sunburnt  little  girl 
helped  her  down,  and  said  : 

"Thank  you  for  the  two  little  bits  of  sunshine." 

"  Thank  you^  my  dear,  for  helping  me  off  the  stile. 
You  are  a  good  little  girL    Take  that !" 

Maysie  had  begun  to  skip  away ;  but  there  was  no 
poke  of  the  stick  this  time ;  instead,  the  old,  brown, 
wrinkled  hand  was  held  out  to  her. 

"Don't  run  away,  little  girl,  here's  a  spider  for  you. 
It  is  my  pet  spider,  so  take. care  of  it.  And  it  is  very 
kind,  indeed,  of  me  to  give  it  to  you.  Say  thank  you, 
now." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Maysie,  meekly. 

"  Aren't  you  fond  of  'em.  See  what  nice  long  legs  he 
has  got."  The  old  woman  put  the  spider  into  her  hand, 
and  patted  him  for  good-by  with  her  finger.  "  If  ever 
you  let  my  spider  go,  he  will  find  his  way  back  to  me. 
Now  run  home,  and  tell  your  father  that  sunshine  is 
better  than  gold,     Oood-by,  my  dear." 

And  she  gave  Maysie  a  poke  that  started  her  at  full 
si>eed  toward  home. 

At  Thatch-roof  Farm  there  was  a  peddler  seUing  all 
sorts  of  fine  things  at  the  door ;  he  had  just  given  fifty 
sovereigns  for  the  bit  of  snnshine  out  of  the  hall. 

"  Oh,  father,"  said  Maysie,  "  Dame  Dobstick  sent  you 
a  message  :  that  sunshine  is  better  than  gold." 

"  Tut,  tut !  nonsense  !"  said  the  father,  and  put  the 
fifty  sovereigns  into  a  fat  leather  pui-se. 

Then  the  peddler  persuaded  Maysie  that  just  because 
she  was  such  a  nice  little  girl,  he  would  give  her  a  neck- 
lace of  red  jewels  as  a  great  bargain,  in  exchange  for 


that  bit  of  ribbon  and  that  bright  thing  she  wore  round 
her  neck.     So  Maysie  sold  her  bit  of  sunshine,  too. 

Then  everything  was  sad,  and  nothing  was  done  at 
Thatch-roof  Farm.  Maysie  found  that  her  grand  neck- 
lace was  only  red  glass  ;  so  she  threw  it  down  the  well, 
and  cried.  And  her  father  found  that  his  fifty  sovereigns 
were  all  bad,  so  he  flung  the  bag  into  the  fish-pond,  and 
sat  on  the  edge  and  wepi  And  his  wife  said  it  was  a 
miserable  world,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  them 
to  have  gone  long  ago  to  Hve  in  the  bam  and  kept  nothing 
but  the  donkey.  And  all  the  maids  sat  in  the  kitchen 
in  tears,  with  their  aprons  thrown  over  their  heads ; 
and  all  the  farm  men  sat  in  a  row  with  their  backs  to  the 
haystack,  sobbing  very  loudly ;  and  the  donkey  hee- 
hawed  Intterly ;  and  the  cows  bellowed  sadly;  and  the 
bull  went  mad,  and  ran  after  a  little  boy  who  had  been 
making  fun  of  him ;  and  the  grunting  of  the  pigs  was 
doleful ;  and  in  fact,  between  moaning,  and  groaning, 
and  cackling,  and  cooing,  there  never  was  heard  such 
hullaballooing. 

At  last,  Maysie's  father  said  they  all  ought  to  go  to 
Dolly  Dobstick,  and  tell  her  about  the  loss  of  the  sun- 
shine, but  nobody  knew  where  Dolly  Dobstick  lived. 
Then  Maysie  took  the  spider  out  of  the  bottom  of  her 
pocket ;  the  old  woman  told  her  he  was  sure  to  find  his 
way  home.  They  all  set  off  in  a  long  line  to  follow  the 
pet  spider. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  that  the  spider  did  not  go  straight 
along.  Whenever  ho  stopped,  the  whole  procession  stop- 
ped. They  had  often  to  sit  down  in  a  row  and  wait  for 
him.  He  pretended  he  was  going  to  weave  webs  ;  he  ]ay 
still  for  an  hour  on  the  gravel,  with  all  his  eight  legs 
spread  flat ;  he  went  dodging  round  pebbles  and  trying 
to  catch  flies.  One  by  one  the  followers  gave  up.  Day 
changed  to  dusk,  and  dusk  changed  to  night.  And  little 
Maysie,  aU  alone,  was  following  the  spider  ;  and  it  shone 
in  the  dark  like  a  speck  of  light 

The  spider  led  her  to  a  ruined  castle,  beautiful  in  the 
moonlight.  The  spider-spark  disappeared  into  the  ivy  ; 
and  then  little  Maysie  looked  in  through  the  ruined 
arch  of  the  gateway. 

The  fairies  were  dancing  in  the  mined  castle.  One 
could  scarcely  tell  whether  they  were  figures  in  white,  or 
shapes  made  of  moonlight.  But  there  was  no  mistako 
about  it — they  were  fairies,  and  they  were  dancing  in  a 
ring.  Sparkling  insects  were  glittering  all  over  the  ivy. 
and  all  the  owls  and  all  the  cats  of  the  neighborhood 
seemed  to  have  assembled  for  the  occasion ;  they  were 
sitting  in  rows  on  the  mined  walls,  and  their  eyes  were 
shining  like  pairs  of  little  round  yellow  and  green  lamps. 

Only  for  one  happy  moment  could  Maysie  look  upon 
the  fairy  revel  ;  it  vanished  when  she  came.  Flap,  flap, 
flutter  went  aU  the  owls  overhead  ;  and  the  cats  ran  homo 
in  every  direction  ;  a  few  of  them  were  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance going  caterwauling  on  their  way  down  the  fields. 
One  fairy  remained— only  one— a  beautiful  white  fairy, 
as  pretty  as  a  young  princess  of  fairyland.  She  had  littie 
wings,  shaped  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  and  a  wand, 
and  her  flowing,  white  dress  was  frosted  all  over  with 
silver.  On  her  hand  she  held  a  spider  shining  like  a 
spark  of  light. 

"Beautiful  fairy,  please  do  tell  me  the  way  to  DoUy 
Dobstiok's  house,"  little  Maysie  implored. 

"Why  do  you  want  Dolly  Dobstick  ?"  the  fairy  asked, 
«  Why  ?— why  ?— why  r 

And  she  began  poking  Maysie  with  her  silver  wand  to 
hurry  up  her  answer.  C^  CSC\o\p^ 

"Because  she  gave  me  sunshiiieHtnaSry^l)m  it  for* 
bad  money,  and  glass  jewels,"  said  poor  Maysie,  crying  <»" 
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if    h  0  r    heart 
would  br^k. 

**And  if  you 
got  your  little 
bits  of  sun- 
Bhine  again, 
would  you  part 
Tzitli  them  for 
anything  in 
the  world  ?" 

**Oh,  uo, 
no,"  answered 
Maysie.  **My 
Father  says  a 
little  bit  of 
sunshine  is  the 
best  treasure 
in  the  world. " 

**You  are  a 
G*ood  little  girl 
after  all.  Take 
that !"  said  the 
beautiful  fairy, 
giving  her  a 
Idss.  And  at 
that  moment 
when  the  fairy 
embraced  her, 
Maysie  found 
her  father's  piece  of  sunshine  in  her  hand  ;  but  her 
own  little  bit  of  sunshine  was  squeezed  through  her 
pinafore  and  into  her  heart,  so  that  she  could  never 
lose  it  again.  After  this  fairy  embrace  Maysie  was  let 
go  from  tho  arms  of  an  old  woman  with  an  apple- 
cheeked,  wnnkled  face,  a  coal-scuttle  bonnet,  and  a 
blue  cloak.     It  was  no  other  than  Dolly  Dobstick. 

Sho  took  Maysie  home  by  a  short  path  in  one  minute. 
Before  Maysie  could  open  the  gate  Dolly  Dobstick  tried 
to  climb  over  it,  and,  of  course,  stuck  on  the  top.  So 
Maysie  climbed  over,  and  said  : 

•*Let  me  help  you  down  ;  and  won't  you  come  in  ?** 

**No,  thank  you,  my  dear.     Good-night  I" 

The  old  woman  took  a  skip  off  th^  top  of  the  gate. 
And  then — you  know  how  an  india-rubber  ball  hops  from 
Ihe  ground — Maysie  saw  her  go  over  the  hedge  and  up 


*  THET  ALL  SET  OFF  TO  FOLLOW  THS  PET  SFIDEB." 


the  opposite 
field,  bound- 
ing away  like 
a  ball  in  the 
moonlight 

So  Dolly 
Dobstick  was 
a  fairy  in  dis- 
guise, after  all. 
Perhaps  she 
was  going 
about  the 
world  sticking 
on  stiles  to 
find  out  who 
would  be 
kindest  to  a 
stumpy,  little 
old  woman. 
And  how  had 
she  got  the 
sunshine  from 
the  peddler? 
Well,  when  the 
fairies  found 
the  peddler 
with  bits  of 
sunshine,  they 
knew  he  had 
got  it  dishonestly,  so  they  took  it  away  while  he  was 
asleep. 
«And  so  Thatch-roof  Farm  was  happy  again. 
The  village  folk  put  up  stiles  all  over  the  country ; 
they  hoped  to  find  Dolly  Dobstick  stuck  up  somewhere 
or  other  ;  they  would  all  run  to  help  her  down  now» 
But  she  was  never  seen  again.  Somebody  was  once  heard 
in  the  farmyard,  singing  : 

"  Sing  a  song  of  suDshiiie, 
More  than  wealth  untold ; 
Cheery  hearts  are  bravo  hearts, 
Full  of  Fairy  Gold." 

It  might  have  been  the  fairy,  or  it  might  have  been 
Maysie  ;  for  she  was  as  merry  as  any  fairy  now.  And  so 
shall  you  be  if  you  begin  in  good  time  to  carry  a  little  bit 
of  sunshine  about  with  you,  no  matter  what  happens. 


•*  ZHB  OLD  WOMAN  STUCK  OK  THS  TOP  OF  A  BTILB." 


<'0K8  FAZfiT  SBHAIXBO.'* 
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ORIENT  PEARLS. 


I  liOvB  the  Lotus-blossom  when  it  wreathes 
Its  painted  petals  in  my  sweetheart's  tresses. 

While  she,  enchanted  by  its  odor,  breathes 

Soft  words  of  love,  and  soothes  with  soft  caresses. 

I  lore  the  Lotos-blossom  when  it  lies 

On  the  white  bosom  of  a  sleeping  woman. 

And,  faUs  and  rises  as  the  dreamer  sighs 

For  that  love's  sake  she  yet  ixas  told  to  no  man. 

I  love  the  Lotus-blossom,  for  it  grows 
On  a  lone  grave  beside  a  silent  river. 

Thoro  my  youth's  mistress  takes  her  last  repose^ 
X  loved,  I  hated,  and  I  now  forgive  her. 

n. 

Eat  your  crust  and  drink  your  wine, 
Deem  the  girl  you  love  divine. 
Make  you  merry  for  a  span, 
Dissipated  Mussulman. 
Better  to  be  glad  than  sad 
By  the  waves  of  Bocknabad. 

If  the  troth  must  be  confest. 
Love's  a  Juggle,  life's  a  Jest 
Drown  reflection  in  the  can, 
Philosophic  Mussulman. 
Better  to  be  glad  than  sad 
By  the  waves  of  Bocknabad. 


LEONORA. 

By  E.  F.  G. 

GoNSiDEBABZiE  interest  of  a  mild  quality  was  excited  in 
the  neighborhood  of  346  Alden  Street,  one  drizzly  Apnl 
morning,  when  it  became  generally  known  that  during 
the  night  the  Ingoldsbys  had  hung  out  a  bill  bearing  the 
very  commonplace  legend,  *' Furnished  Booms." 

This  unusual  proceeding  on  the  part  of  this  particular 
family  furnished  matter  for  comment  and  discussion  over 
nearly  every  matutinal  repast  in  progress  upon  the  block. 
Not  that  Alden  Street  was  totally  unacquainted  with  this 
common  expedient  of  the  impecunioius,  but  in  ft  quiet 
UBighborhood  every  incident  becomes  an  event;  and 
Alden  Street  having  heard  startling  rumors  of  late  of 
David  Ingoldsby's  business  troubles,  and  seeing  the  bill 
this  morning,  very  naturally  put  two  and  two  together, 
ftnd,  with  judgment  and  astuteness,  very  reasonably  in- 
ferred that  the  Ingoldsbys  were  sinking  in  the  scale  of 
social  prosperity — a  judgment  in  which,  by-the-way, 
the  Alden  Street  people  were  eminently  correci 

No.  846  was  one  of  a  block  of  brown-stone  boxes, 
which,  with  forty  thousand  others  of  their  kind,  repre- 
sent the  regulation  architecture  of  the  City  of  Churches. 
It  had  been  the  home  of  the  Ingoldsbys  for  so  many 
years,  that  its  middle-aged  proprietor  was  regarded  as 
almost  patriarchal  by  the  more  recent  arriyals  upon  the 
block.  Plain,  ugly  and  characterless,  it  nevertheless 
embodied  David  Ingoldsby's  ideas  of  home,  sweet  home  ; 
and  when,  in  the  uncertain  fortunes  of  trade,  he  had  found 
his  modest  little  establishment  pulled  under  in  the  wreck 
of  greater  houses,  perhaps  the  keenest  pang  he  suffered 
came  from  the  thought  that  some  day,  in  the  very  near 
future,  he  must  gather  up  his  household  gods  and  go 
forth  from  the  roof  which  had  sheltered  him  through  so 
many  years  of  an  uneventful,  though  rarely  happy,  life. 
A  prosperous  young  merchant,  he  had  brought  his 
Western  bride  hither  ftt  the  beginning  of  their  new  life  ; 
Lis  children  had  grown  up  in  these  rooms  ;  the  comforts 
ftnd  luxuries  of  his  home  represented  the  triumphs  and 


successes  of  his  added  years.  It  was  as  the  tearing  of 
the  flesh  from  the  bones  to  leave  it ;  yet  scaredy  less 
agonizing  was  the  thought  of  the  measure  which  his 
thrifty  wife  proposed  adopting  as  a  means  of  increasing 
their  now  comparatively  slender  income.  To  let  rooms  I 
To  share  his  home  with  strangers  !  there  was  something 
that  savored  of  desecration  in  the  thought  It  was  as  tf 
he  were  asked  to  expose  the  secrets  of  his  soul  to  the  idle 
gaze  of  passers-by;  and,  with  almost  feminine  sensitive- 
ness, he  shrank  from  the  ordeal. 

He  came  round  to  it  in  time,  however  ;  a  man  rarely 
fails  to  yield  when  a  woman  is  the  persuader.  And  Mrs. 
Ingoldsby's  arguments  in  favor  of  the  measure  were  In 
themselves  unanswerable.  John,  their  eldest  son,  wss 
teaching  in  an  Illinois  college,  she  reminded  her  spouse  ; 
Edward,  the  second  son,  was  practicing  law  in  Aubum  ; 
and  the  two  youngest  boys  were  away  at  school ;  it  wes 
positively  wicked  and  extravagant  to  have  a  great,  roonij 
house  like  theirs  giveii  up  to  the  use  of  two  quieiy 
elderly  persons  like  themselves.  So,  after  hopeless  and 
ever-weakening  objections,  Mr.  Ingoldsby  had  yielded, 
and  had  given  ft  reluctant  consent,  and  so,  too,  in  time 
the  bill  had  been  hung  out,  with  the  effect  upon  Alden 
Street  as  already  noted. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  three  waifs  from  the  great  city 
across  the  river  drifted  into  Mrs.  Ingoldsby's  domestic 
net  The  first,  ft  bftchelor  professor — one  of  the  great 
army  of  teachers— an  elderly  individual  with  pinched 
features,  thin,  gray  hair,  and  teeth  which  struck  tbe 
casual  observer  as  an  undeniable  triumph  of  modem 
dental  art 

He  was  foUowed  by  a  natty  young  gentleman,  a  steno- 
grapher in  a  New  York  commercial  agency,  who,  in  the 
course  of  time  and  human  events,  developed  ft  habit  of 
regularly  tumbling  up  the  steps  about  the  hour  when 
.churchyards  yawn  and  graves  give  up  their  dead,  in  ad- 
dition to  ft  peculiarity  of  invariftbly  forgetting  the  di^ 
upon  which  his  weekly  pftyments  were  supposed  to 
come  due. 

But  with  either  of  these  varieties  of  the  fefttherlees 
biped,  however,  we  have  nothing  in  common  just  now  ; 
our  business  is  with  the  third  in  the  galaxy  of  lodgers, 
the  individual  who  conferred  its  romance  on  846. 

What  ft  never-ending  source  of  compassionate  sorrow 
he  was  to  tender-hearted  Mrs.  Ingoldsby  I  He  had  come 
to  Alden  Street  late  one  stormy  evening,  and  having  fur- 
nished unexceptionable  references,  and  paid  a  month's 
rent  in  advance,  ha^  quietly  taken  possession  of  the  south 
room,  adjoining  Mrs.  Ingoldsby's  own  sitting-room.  And 
his  landlady's  motherly  heart  hod  gone  out  to  him  at 
once ;  his  eyes  and  smile  were  so  mournful,  and  so  sug- 
gestive of  some  secret  sorrow,  she  said. 

Not  that  he  was  not  strong  and  manly  and  self-reliant 
in  every  way  ;  but  Mrs.  Ingoldsby  had  a  prejudice  in 
favor  of  dark  eyes  and  silken  whiskers  and  shapely  white 
hands ;  and  when  these  physical  characterifitics  were 
combined  with  a  low,  sad  voice,  and  pathetic  glanoes,  the 
good  lady  lost  no  time  in  weaving  a  touching  romance 
about  their  handsome  owner. 

He  was  a  Westerner,  he  had  explained,  and  was  making 
his  home  in  the  metropolis  pending  the  completion  of 
some  important  contracts  relative  to  certain  copper-mines 
in  which  he  was  intensely  interested.  He  might  remain 
in  the  East  three  months,  he  might  remain  a  year,  he  had 
added,  in  such  a  listless,  indifferent  way,  that  kind  Mrs. 
Ingoldsby  had  inferred  intuitively  that  life  was  a  bmrden 
to  him.  Whereupon  that  good  lady's  oompassion  had 
increased  a  thousand-fold,  and  her  00BTicti<»i8  of  his 
jMcret  sorrow  had  waxed  firmer  than  erer. 
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Shp  Baw  hxxi  litUe  of  him  after  that  firot  night,,  ho w^^* 
ever.  He  had  a  way  of  rising  earlj  and  retiring  late 
which  oansed  his  meetings  with  his  landlady  to  be  rare, 
indeed.  Punctually  upon  the  first  of  each  month  her 
rent  was  left  upon  his  mantel  in  a  oarefolly  sealed  and 
correctly  addresi^  envelope  ;  but  he  quietly  and  ^u- 
lously  avoided  all  personal  contact  with  the  members  of 
the  family.  « 

So  mysterious  and  quiet  became  his  exits  and  en- 
trances that  Mr.  Ingoldsby — ^who,  by-the-way,  was  gradu- 
ally growing  reconciled  to  the  new  atate  of  domestic  af- 
fairs—commenced in  the  secrecy  of  connubial  confidence 
to  facetiously  dab  him  "  the  Artful  Dodger.'* 

Unlike  most  men,  also,  he  omitted  scattering  about  his 
room  the  ordinary  bric-d-brac,  which  so  correctly  indexes 
the  personal  history  and  characteristics  of  its  owner. 

True,  there  was  a  portrait,  which,  from  the  first,  had 
never  been  disturbed  from  its  place  upon  the  bracket  in 
one  comer  of  his  room ;  but  this  was  unlikely  to  afford 
any  clew  to  the  cause  of  the  secret  sorrow  with  which 
Mrs.  Ingoldsby  persisted  in  endowing  him,  since  its 
velvet  case  was  invariably  kept  locked  ;  a  fact  which  had 
been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  to  Mrs.  Ingoldsby's  in- 
tense chagrin,  when,  upon  divers  occasions — as  that  lady 
was  reluctantly  forced  to  admit— she  had  been  suffi- 
ciently curious  to  examine  it. 

So,  as  the  weeks  went  by,  her  lodger  remained  as 
much  of  a  mystery  as  ever ;  and  if,  as  the  good  lady  sur- 
mised, some  secret  sorrow  was  gnawing  at  his  vitals,  he 
seemed  amply  competent  to  conquer  by  enduring  it  with- 
out seeking  either  consolation  or  aid  from  the  residents 
of  346. 

To  tell  the  truth,  his  reticence  rather  piqued  Mrs. 
Ingoldsby,  who,  at  the  end  of  several  months,  knew  no 
more  of  him  than  could  be  learned  from  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  as  he  hummed  or  whispered  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  partition  which  separated  their  rooms. 

He  did  this  pretty  often,  she  noticed,  always,  without 
variation,  running  into  the  melody  of  the  Miserere  from 
"H  Trovatore."  But,  with  this  meagre  fiact  Mrs.  In- 
goldsby's knowledge  of  her  lodger  ended. 

Fortunately  for  the  romantic  lady's  overflowing  sym- 
pathy, about  this  time  the  parlor  floor  was  taken  by  a 
Cuban  linen  merchant  and  his  wife,  whose  year-old 
infant  was  passing  through  the  interesting  and  troublous 
period  of  teething;  and,  for  a  while  the  second -floor 
lodger  and  his  secret  sorrow  were  almost  forgotten. 

With  the  advent  of  warmer  weather,  the  professor 
packed  his  gripsack  and  sought  the  Summer  Institute 
at  Martha's  Vineyard  ;  the  stenographer  joined  a  party 
of  his  friends  who  were  journeying  Canada-ward  ;  while 
the  Cuban  and  his  interesting  family  retreated  to  the 
verdant  shades  of  Connecticut. 

Shortly  afterward  the  second-floor  back  surrendered  to 
the  great  heat  of  the  city  also,  and  announced  his  deter- 
mination of  relinquishing  the  cares  of  business  for  a  few 
weeks  at  Newport 

Tbe  boys  had  been  home  for  a  flying  visit  in  July, 
they  had  yielded  to  the  seductive  temptations  of  a  party 
of  friends,  and  departed  for  a  month  of  camping-out 
amid  the  pleasures  of  the  lake  regions. 

Tbe  middle  of  August  found  Mrs.  Ingoldsby  and  her 
Bponae  alone  once  more,  the  only  tenants  of  846. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  with  joy  that  the 
sympathetic  little  lady  learned  of  the  proposed  visit  of 
her  niece  from  St  Louis  ;  and  it  was  with  eflfusive  tender- 
ness that  she  welcomed  the  tall,  fair  girl  who.  later  on  in 
the  month,  made  her  appearance  for  the  fiist  time  in 
Alden  Street 


Lea  Carew  was  the  dangUier  of  Mrs.  Ingoldsby's  only 
brother,  an  orphan  since  childhood,  and  now  in  deep 
mourning  for  her  maternal  grandparents^  whose  death 
had  left  her  without  relatives,  and  almost  alone  in  her 
native  city. 

Not  that  she  need  lack  friends,  so  called ;  her  grand- 
father's wealth  had  insured  her  against  that  need.  But 
too  much  su£fering  and  experience  had  been  compressed 
into  her  life  ;  she  had  confided  too  often  and  been  de- 
ceived, not  to  have  grown  suspicious  of  the  motives  of 
her  acquaintances. 

Not  that  sorrow  had  made  her  morbid,  by  any  means  ; 
but  admitting  that,  as  the  verses  have  it.  one  had  better 
confide:  a  thousand  times  and  be  deceived  than  once  to 
let  suspicion  mar  repose ;  one  rarely  /caches  the  limit 
of  confidences  set  by  the  poet  without  having  grown  a 
trifle  walry,  without  having  parted  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  one's  original  quantum  of  Arcadian  simplicity 
and  trust 

Lea  Carew  had  borne  blow  after  blow  against  love 
and  faith  and  confidence  ;  had  watched  her  ideals  cruellj 
vanish 'one  by  one  ;  and  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
she  realised  that  life — the  life  of  the  heart,  of  hope  and 
love  and  trust— was  over  for  her,  and  for  ever. 

Some  one  says  that  one  dies  a  great  many  times  before 
one  is  put  into  one's  coffin  ;  certainly,  few  women  attain 
the  age  of  twenty-five  without  having  endured  the  death* 
blow  of  hope,  without  having,  with  bruised  and  bleeding 
heart,  and  tearful  eyes,  assisted  at  the  burial  of  happi- 
ness, faith  and  love. 

Physical  health  and  good  digestion,  and  practical  ideas 
of  life,  survive  the  losses,  perhaps — qualities  which  go 
to  make  up  all  that  the  world  holds  necessary  to  mode- 
rate, rational  enjoyment  of  existence  ;  and  the  pulse  con- 
tinues to  throb  on  regularly,  normally,  without  undue 
haste  or  excitement,  perhaps  in  perfect  unison  with  an 
organ  which,  seemingly  an  exact  and  methodical  me- 
chanism, is,  in  reality,  only  a  heart  full  of  graves. 

Some  such  thoughts  were  running  through  Lea  Carew's 
mind  as,  upon  the  second  evening  after  her  arrival,  she 
sat  by  the  window  of  Mr.  Ingoldsby's  sitting-room,  in 
calm  enjoyment  of  the  animated  scene  below. 

It  had  been  a  sultry,  uncomfortable  day,  and  with  the 
eventide  all  of  Alden  Street  people  whom  the  cares  of 
business,  or  pecuniary  considerations,  had  kept  in  the 
hot,  dusty  city,  came  out  into  the  street  for  a  breath  of 
refreshing  coolness. 

The  air  was  fnll  of  the  happy  sounds  of  life.  The 
voices  of  children  at  play,  the  more  subdued  tones  of 
their  elders,  the  music  which  invariably  rings  forth  from 
city  windows  after  sunset,  the  tinkle  of  distant  car-bells, 
and  signals  of  passing  steamers,  were  borne  upward,  in 
not  unpleasant  mingling,  upon  the  evening  air. 

It  was  time  meet  for  meditation,  and  it  was  with  deep- 
est gratitude  that  Lea  found  herse]/  alone. 

Uncle  David  was  in  Philadelphia  on  business*  Aunt 
Charlotte  —  Mrs.  Ingoldsby  —  had  just  departed,  with 
many  protestations  of  reluctance  and  regret,  for  a  com- 
mittee meeting,  with  a  view  to  arranging  a  suitable  re- 
ception for  her  favorite  minisf;er,  who  was  to  return  by 
Saturday's  steamer  from  his  vacation  trip  in  Europe. 

Eaty,  the  domestic  factotum,  was  coquettishly  ex- 
changing vows  over  the  area-gate  with  her  particular 
policeman. 

The  house  was  dark  and  still,  in  marked  contrast  te 
the  noisy  street,  which  the  light  of  an  August  moon  was 

It  was  the  same  moon  which,^^Vd^itrb-llg0,^i^  shone 
down  upon  Lea  Carew^  in  the  happiness  of  her  youth 
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and  lore,  as  it  waa  abining  now  upon  a  pair  of  raptorona 
loTors  npon  the  porch  opposite. 

Lea,  as  she  watched  them  with  a  smile,  half  of  pity, 
half  of  envy,  allowed  her  thoughts  to  wander  back  along 
the  waste  of  years  to  the  time  when  moonlight  and  even- 
tide and  music  had  brought  to  her  also  thoughts  other 
than  those  of  sorrow  and  regrei 

A  sentence  from  one  of  George  Eliot*s  books  came 


anniversaries  which  the  sad  soul  keeps  with  itself ;  one  of 
the  many  milestones  along  the  journey  of  life  whioh  maik 
with  each  remove  a  new-made  grave. 

With  the  dispassionate  retrospection  of  a  second 
person,  almost,  she  had  been  reviewing  the  past  as  she 
sat  in  the  loneliness  of  the  August  evening,  wondering 
for  the  hundredth  time,  with  bewildering  doubts,  -whiL 
and  when  the  end  of  her  sad  waiting  might  be. 


OB !  cnvB  ME  ^rac  KTrrKS  I 


back  to  her  memory  with  passionate  keenness  :  **  God 
was  cruel  when  He  mode  woman  !** 

**Oh  !  how  cruel !  how  cruel !  Or,  having  given  her 
life,  might  He  not  have  made  her  hard  and  fierce  and 
stony-hearted,"  she  asked  herself,  ** instead  of  having 
created  her  the  weak,  trustful,  clinging  creature  that 
she  18  ?" 

It  had  been  a  hard  day  for  the  girl— one  of  those  lonely 


Why,  in  the  beginning,  it  had  been  her  lot  to  let  her 
heart  go  out  to  one  who  had  been  for  years  an  enemy  of 
her  family,  whom  her  grandfather  abhorred  with  a  hatred 
which  strengthened  with  age,  by  reason  of  the  difference 
in  their  religious  beliefs,  was  a  problem  of  fate  which, 
even  now,  in  her  mature  judgment,  she  made  no  attempt 
to  solve.  . .  ,  '^*  A 

But,  from  the  first,  F/cderic  Maltby  and  4ierself  had 
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stocKl  apart,  separated  tacitly,  yet  none  the  less  surely 
and  effectually,  from  the  ebb  and  flow  of  commonplace, 
ordinary  life.  In  time  the  crisis  had  come,  soul  spoke  to 
soul,  and  for  years  her  heart  had  been  torn  by  struggles 
1)etween  the  conflicting  emotions  of  duty  and  love. 

Then  had  come  a  mad,  wild  struggle  with  temptation  ; 
and  in  the  end  love  conquered  with  her,  as  it  does  with 
most  women. 

For  the  rest,  the  descent  to  Avemus  is  always  easy.     A 
visit  planned,  upon  her  part,  to  relatives  in  Chicago  ;  a 
meeting  at  Alton,   a  hurried  marriage,  followed  by  a 
week     of     brief, 
delirious    happi- 
ness, which  even 
now  stood  out  as 
the    one    joyous 
time  in  her  mem- 
ories of  the  past, 
and  life  was  over 
for  her  for  ever. 

After  all,  she 
thought,  with 
kindly  feeling,  as 
the  past  came 
back  to  her,  de- 
spite the  abuse 
which  it  re- 
ceives, the  world 
is  good,  and 
charitable  and 
u  n  s  n  8  p  i  cious  ; 
the  elderly 
cousins,  in  whose 
dull  and  quiet 
home  she  had 
finished  her 
visit,  had  enter- 
tained her  lov- 
ingly in  their 
prosy,  humdrum 
fashion,  without 
mistrust  of  her 
dfiplicity  ;  and 
.had  bidden  her 
a  tearful  and  re- 
gretful farewellf 
inrhen,  later  on,  in 
obedience  to  a 
sudden  summons 
iipTo.  her  grand- 
father, she  had 
r^med  to  St. 
Louis  to  watch 
for  months  be- 
side her  cp»nd- 
mother's  bed. 

Remorse  and  compunction  became  her  companion  even 
then,  and  in  her  few,  brief,  clandestine  interviews  with 
her  husband,  who  was  impatieQt  to  acknowledge  their 
new  relation,  more  than  once  she  had  murmured  against 
the  fretful  bond  which,  even  then,  was  secretly  chafing 
her  souL  She  was  so  harassed  !  She  had  so  much  at 
stake  ! 

Well,  life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain,  and  forbearance 
is  not  always  a  characteristic  of  lovers.  The  crisis  came 
one  August  evening,  when  the  yellow  moon  was  filling 
the  quiet  world  with  the-  same  mellow  light  which  just 
now  was  shining  down  upon  the  lovers  in  Alden  Street. 
A  trifling  disagreement,  a  suggestion  of  coldness  and  in- 
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fidelity,  a  few  mad,  hot,  passionate  expressions  of  regret, 
a  parting  in  pride  and  anger,  that  was  all ;  trivial  causes 
to  wreck  two  lives. 

Before  the  dosing  of  another  day  Lea  Carew's  grand- 
mother lay  in  the  sleep  of  death,  and  the  pale,  silent  girl 
who  stood  beside  her  coffin,  stricken  and  desolate,  was 
mourning,  with  crushed  and  quivering  heart,  yet  an- 
other and  even  a  sadder  loss. 

A  brief  letter  of  fareAvell  had  come  to  her  from  her 
husband,  echoing  bitterly  her  words  ot  regret  at  the  mis- 
take, now  irreparable,  which  had  been  made,  yet  assur- 
ing her  of  a  love 
which,  despite 
the  return  that 
it  had  won,  would 
be  hers  in  death 
as  in  life,  through 
time  and  through 
eternity.      ^' 

And  as  the 
days  went  on, 
and,  weary  and 
hopeless,  she 
took  up  the  bur- 
den of  life  again, 
the  world  littlo 
guessed  that  un- 
der the  calm  and 
cheerful  exterior 
there  throbbed 
a  heart  which 
was  worse  than 
widowed. 

Then  there 
had  come  vague 
rumors  of  Malt- 
by's  departure 
Westward,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long 
interval  of  dis- 
heartening fii- 
•  lence,  and  .the" 
girl's  life  had 
settled  down  into 
a  round  of  cheer- 
less, irksome  du- 
ties, unrelieved 
by  a  single  ray 
of  hope  or  con- 
solation. 

Her  grand- 
father was  failing 
daily ;  and  with 
the  weakenipfiT  of 
his  powers  *. 
grew  more  and 
more  irritable  and  exacting,  in  a  thousand  little  ways 
trying  the  girl's  soul  almost  to  madness.  Such  was  her 
life  for  a  year. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  her  grandfather  died,  and  she 
was  left  alone,  with  youth,  health,  fortune — every  gift 
which  the  world  deems  necessary  to  happiness.  Then  a 
wild,  new  hope  began  to  grow  up  in  her  heart.  She  was 
independent  now,  her  own  mistress,  accountable  to  no 
one  for  her  acts ;  might  it  not  be  possible  to  call  her  hus- 
band back  to  her  heart,  to  be  forgiven,  to  commence  life 
over  again  ? 

She  had  gone  down  to  Cape  Girardeau  for  a  few  weeks 
of  change  and  rest  after  the  burial,  when  the  plan  formed 
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itself  in  her  mind.  She  was  thinking  of  it  as  she  drove 
home  from  the  post-office  with  her  siaid,  one  morning,  in 
happj  reverie,  which  the  ponies  evidently*  understood 
and  respected,  as  thej  walked  leisurely  along  the  sunny 
suburban  streets. 

And  the  smile  of  happy  anticipation  still  lingered  upon 
her  lips  as  she  entered  the  house,  and  leisurely  opened 
the  voluminous  letter  which  the  mail  had  brought  her 
from  her  friend  and  neighbor,  Mary  Worthington,  up  in 
St.  Louis. 

Tbere  was  the  usual  summary  of  local  happenings, 
breezy  chronicles  of  weddings  and  parties  and  personal 
doings.  Then  a  concluding  paragraph,  which  caused 
iiea  Carew*s  heart  to  stand  still  with  fear,  which  froze 
the  smile  upon  ]ier  lips,  and  left  her  dizzy  and  faint  with 
anguish : 

•*  The  Maltbys  have  had  a  severe  blow  this  week,"  Mary  wrote, 
lightly,  "  in  the  report  of  Fred's  terrible  death,  of  which  they 
learned  through  a  letter  to  the  Morrill  p^irls  from  their  cousin 
Edwin.  It  seems  there  was  a  skirmish  out  upon  the  plains 
last  month,  and  his  party,  unfortunately  getting  separated  from 
the  main  division,  poor  Freddy  was  shot— ^t  least,  he  has  HUsap* 
peared,  which  Is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Indians  have  made 
away  with  him.  He  was  so  kind  and  handsome,  and  such  a 
lovely  waltzer  I  I  remember,  too,  that  he  was  one  of  your  many 
ardent  admirers  in  the  old  days,  so  I  am  sure  you  will  find  time  to 
regret  his  untimely  end." 

Well,  this  had^happened  over  three  years  ago,  yet  Lea 
had  lived  through  the  terrible  weeks  that  followed,  had 
even  gone  back  to  her  old  home  for  a  few  days,  and  by 
chance  had  met  Frederick  Maltby's  mother  and  sisters. 

She  had  even  expressed  her  sympathy,  in  the  calm  and 
well-bred  platitudes  society  indorses. 

If  a  few  had  wondered  at  the  restless,  nomadic  life 
which  jshe  had  led  since  then,  by  far  the  greater  number, 
unsuspicious  of  her  motives,  had  envied  her  the  un- 
trammeled  freedom  which  made  such  wanderings  possi- 
ble.    Her  secret  was  still  safe  within  her  own  heart 

Although  she  had  suffered  so  keenly,  the  world,  com- 
paring her  with  the  bright,  cheerful,  fascinating  Lea 
Oarew  of  five  years  before,  woxdd  have  discerned  no  dif- 
ference, she  knew.;  would  never  have  guessed  how  com- 
•  pletely  sorrow  had  brought  down  her  life  unto  the  earth. 

Widi  a  weary  sigh,  she  left  the  window,  turned  on  the 
light,  and,  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  let  her  fingers 
wander*  softly,  almost  unconsciously,  into  the  melody  of 
the  MUerere, 

Li  memory,  she  saw  herself  as  she  heard  it  last,  four 
ye%cs  before,  upon  the  evening  of  her  last  happy  day  in 
Chicago  with  poor,  dead  Frederic  Maltby. 

I^he  had  been  dressed  as  she  was  to-night,  she  remem- 
'  ber^,  in  the  same  soft,  white,  gauzy  material,  with  pale 
roses  and  great  clusters  of  heliotrope  in  her  belt  And 
with  some  gay  remark,  touching  the  fascinations  of  the 
'''dorly  cousin  to  whom  she  was  going  on  the  morrow, 
ner  husband  had  placed  her  where  the  light  might  fall 
loU  upon  her,  as  with  deepest  emotion  he  had  sung  the 
tender  farewell,  which  neither  dreamed  would  be  for 
all  eternity  :  "  Addio,  addio,  Leonora,  addio  I" 

It  was  later  now,  and  the  street  was  more  quiet,  as  her 
voice  floated  softly  out  upon  the  evening  air,  dealing  a 
sharp  stab  of  pain  to  a  gentleman  who  was  coming 
leisurely  up  the  street,  absorbed  in  deepest  meditation. 

To-day  had  been  an  anniversary  for  him  also,  and  the 
moonlight  and  music  brought  back  strange,  sad  memo- 
ries as  he  approached  346,  stopping  to  look  twice  at  the 
number  as  an  assurance  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 

He  had  never  fancied  his  landlady  a  singer,  he  re- 
membered, as  he  carefully  fitted  his  latchkey,  smiling 
cynically  at  the  incongruities  of  life,   while  mentally 


picturing  that  plump  and  pleasing  person  singing,  ia 
full,  healthy  tones,  that  sad  farewell  which  brought  to 
him  more  pain  than  any  requiem. 

The  hall  was  filled  with  the  strong,  sweet,  penetratbg 
odor  of  the  heliotrope,  he  noticed,  as  he  went  softly  up 
the  stairs  to  his  room,  pausing  as  he  reached  the  landing 
above  to  lean  against  the  railing,  stunned  and  bewildennl. 

Great  heavens  1  What  trick  of  fate  was  this  I  Had 
the  heat,  and  memories  connected  with  the  day,  com- 
pletely turned  his  brain  ?  Or  was  it  true,  as  the  poet 
8ings>  that  thought,  like  the  magnet,  has  power  to  diav 
to  itself  whatever  it  touches  ?  He  had  carried  the  pic- 
ture which  he  beheld  in  his  heart  of  hearts  for  years  ;  by 
what  magic  was  it  vivified  to-night  ? 

"  Non  ti  scordar  dl  me,  Leonora,  addio  I" 

The  song  died  softly  into  silenoe,  and  the  musician, 
running  lightly  into  another  key,  commenced  that  ex- 
quisite little  poem  of  Bulwer  Lytton's,  unconscious  of 
the  eyes  that  were  resting  upon  her  in  such  an  intensity 
of  loving  surprise  and  tenderness — 

"Standing  by  the  river, 
Gazing  on  the  river. 
See  it  paved  with  star-bonnai 
Heaven  is  at  our  feet;" 
she  sang,  mournfully.  ' 

<*  Now  the  wave  is  troubled, 
Now  the  rushes  quiver, 
Vanished  is  the  starlight, 
It  was  a  deceit 

"  Gomes  a  little  cloudlet,  'twixt  ourselves  and  heaven ; 
And  from  all  the  river  fades  the  silver  track ; 
Put  thine  arms  around  me,  whisper  low, '  Forgiven  I* 
See  how  on  the  river  starlight  settles  back,'* 

He  hurriedly  crossed  the  room,  stretching  forth  his 
hands  to  her  with  love  and  longing. 

"  Oh,  Leonora  !  My  wife,  my  love  !"  he  cried,  passion- 
ately.    "  Am  I  at  last  forgiven  ?" 

She  rose  slowly  from  her  seat,  dizzy  and  faint,  steady- 
ing herself  with  trembling  hands  against  the  clashing 
keys. 

"  Oh,  Heaven  !"  she  sobbed.  '*  Can  the  giave  give  up 
its  dead  I'' 

He  drew  her  tenderly  into  his  arms,  taking  heart  from 
her  tears  and  weakness. 

"When  I  remember  what  my  life  has  been  for  the 
past  four  years,"  he  answered  her,  with  deepest  emotion, 
"I  am  half-inclined  to  believe  that  I  have  really  risen 
from  the  dead.  And  yet,  oh,  my  previous  wife  !  t^ 
moment  of  reunion  would  compensate  for  a  whole  cycle 
of  unhappiness  such  as  I  have  known !" 

And,  looking  down  into  the  tearful  eyes  upndaed  to 
his  with  infinite  tenderness,  he  read  that  in  their  depths 
which  told  him  that  for  them  the  agonizing  suspenae  of 
separation  was  over,  and  for  all  eternity. 

»  »  «  «  •  » 

It  was  an  hour  later,  eleven  was  sounding  from  the 
city  clocks,  as  Mrs.  Ingoldsby  stepped  briskly  from  the 
car  at  the  comer  of  Park  and  Alden  Streets  and  walked 
in  happy  meditation  in  the  direction  of  .346. 

Csosar,  entering  Bome  with  captives  at  his  chariot- 
wheels,  was  never  half  so  complacent  as  was  good  Aunt 
Charlotte,  as  again  and  again  she  recalled  the  events  of 
the  committee  meeting  just  finished,  at  which,  greatly  to 
her  surprise,  she  had  been  elected  to  preside  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  council.  She  had  acquitted  herself 
with  dignity,  and  had  her  say  in  the  matter  of  selecting 
the  menu,  and  had  been  betrayed  into  making  a  brief 
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ftddressy  which  she  felt  in  her  secrei  soul  had  been,  in 
the  nomber  of  its  telling  points,  nothing  less  than  an 
astonishing  snocess. 

She,  too,  stopped  to  look  twice  in  amazement  at  the 
number,  when  presentlj  she  reached  346 ;  for  light  was 
biasing  from  the  upper  windows,  whence  there  issued  an 
uncommon  sound  of  reyelry  by  night  in  the  shape  of  the 
burst  of  melody— this  time  in  a  man's  voice,  which 
greeted  her  strained  and  listening  ear. 

With  a  momentarilj  increasing  astonishment,  the  be- 
wildered lady  let  herself  noiselessly  in  and  quietly  as- 
cended the  stairs  to  lean,  in  her  turn,  against  the  railing 
in  mystified  amazement. 

Her  niece,  flushed  and  happy  in  a  radiance  which  was 
almoet  tangible,  leaned  lightly  against  the  piano,  at 
which  the  mysterious  lodger— he  of  the  secret  sorrow — 
was  gayly  singing  his  old-time  favorite  "H  Troratore": 

"Soonto  con  sangae  mio,  Tamor  che  posi  in  te; 
Non  ti  scordar  di  me,  Leonora,  addle." 

He  finished  the  song  in  a  grand  burst  of  melody,  and, 
swinging  lightly  round  upon  his  seat,  drew  his  unresist- 
ing oompanion  fondly  to  his  arms. 

"Oh,  fiure  thee  well,  my  Leonora,*'  he  sung,  tenderly, 
with  a  gayety  of  voice  and  manner  which  only  partially 
concealed  the  undercurrent  of  emotion  which  was  agitat- 
ing his  souL 

And  then — and  then — weU,  in  her  younger  days.  Aunt 
Charlotte  had  read  Byron,  and  had  understood  what  that 
passionate  genius  meant  by  "  A  long,  long  kiss  of  youth 
and  love."  But  just  now,  to  her  infinite  amazement  and 
disgust,  she  had  not  only  audible  but  ocular  proof  of 
the  ecstasy  of  which  the  poet  sang. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  she  asked  herself, 
hopelessly.     Had  the  whole  world  gone  mad  ? 

With  a  groan  of  betrayed  confidence  and  jnystified  im- 
patience, the  bewildered  lady  entered  the  room  and  con- 
fhmted  the  unabashed  culprits ;  and  then— well,  there 
followed  such  an  elaborate  and  lengthy  explanation  as 
completely  satisfied  Aunt  Charlotte's  scruples,  besides 
furnishing  the  romantic  side  of  her  nature  unlimited 
food  for  many  a  day.  The  years  of  love  without  hope, 
the  tyranny  of  the  grandfather,  the  wedding  journey  to 
Chicago,  the  rumor  of  Maltby's  death—she  heard  it  all,  in 
varying  moods,  which  ran  the  entire  gamut  between  tears 
and  laughter. 

*'  But  the  portrait  Y*  she  gasped,  presently,  unmindful 
of  the  curiosity  which  she  was  unconsciously  betraying. 
*'  Whose  was  it  ?  It  was  always  locked  ;  I  could  never 
open  it." 

With  a  quiet  smile  at  the  wiles  of  landladies,  as  a  class, 
even  as  betrayed  by  the  admissions  of  his  newly  discov- 
ered aunt,  Frederic  Maltby  silently  produced  from  his 
room  the  velvet  case,  and,  having  applied  a  tiny  gold  key 
to  its  lock,  dutifully  passed  it  over  for  Aunt  Charlotte's 
inspection. 

With  a  smile  of  amused  interest.  Lea  watched  the 
worthy  lady  as  she  nervously  adjusted  her  glasses,  and 
turned  slightly  that  the  light  might  fall  full  upon  the 
ivory  presentment  which  had  so  often  piqued  her  curi- 
osity. A  single  glance,  and  then  poor  Aunt  Charlotte's 
long-tried  control  completely  gave  way,  and,  sinking 
upon  a  sofo,  she  adopted  that  refuge  of  woman  in  joy  or 
griet  and  wept  in  a  fit  of  hysterical  exultation. 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  at  Newport,  Mr.  Maltby," 
she  suddenly  protested,  pausing  in  the  midst  of  a  copi- 
ous shower  of  tears,  as  a  new  idea  unexpectedly  took  pos- 
of  her  brain. 
'So  I  was  until  yesterday,"  Fred  answered,  good- 


naturedly.  "Last  evening  I  received  a  telegram  from 
my  partner,  telling  me  that  we  were  ready  to  commence 
operations,  and  recalling  me  to  Colorado  immediately. 
That  was  one  kiss  of  Fortune.  I  reached  here  and  found 
my  wife ;  I  will  not  paint  the  lily  by  attempting  to  say 
what  that  was.  The  object  of  my  return  this  evening, 
was  to  inform  you  of  my  intended  departure  for  Denvw 
on  Friday.  I  came  to  No.  346  one  of  the  saddest  men  on 
earth,"  he  continued,  with  emotion  ;  "  I  leave  it  the  hap- 
piest man  in  America — providing,  of  course,  that  my 
wife  goes  with  me,"  he  added,  with  a  confident  smile. 

She  left  her  place  by  Aunt  Charlotte,  and,  going  over 
to  her  husband's  side,  placed  both  her  hands  in  his» 
with  an  abandon  of  wifely  surrender  which  was  touching 
in  its  completeness. 

"  Where  thou  goest  I  will  go,  my  husband,"  she  said, 
softly  ;  "  and  whithersoever  thou  leadest^  I  will  follow  I" 

Aunt  Charlotte,  who  had  been  complacently  watching 
it  all,  and  noting  its  resemblance  to  a  chapter  from  one 
of  our  fiivorite  novels,  felt  in  her  romantic  soul  that,  al- 
though her  lodger  was  lost  to  her  for  ever,  her  experi- 
ment had  been  an  unparalleled  success. 


A  SPECIAL  EPIGRAM. 

At  one  of  the  great  hotels,  a  gentleman  seeking  in  vain 
for  a  candle  with  which  to  light  himself  to  his  room, 
passed  a  young  lady  who  had  two  candles,  of  which  she 
politely  offered  him  one.  He  thanked  her,  and  the  next 
morning  acknowledged  the  courtesy  in  the  iollowing 
epigram.  The  young  lady  was  as  handsome  as  she  was 
polite  : 

"  You  gave  me  a  candle,  I  gave  you  my  .thanks. 
And  add-4ui  a  oompUment  Justly  your  due— 
There  isn't  a  girl  in  these  feminine  ranks 

Who  could,  If  she  tried,  hold  a  candle  to  you  I" 


FREAKS  OP  OOUllTSHIP. 

Amono  the  exiles  in  the  Island  of  SaghaUen,  Eastern 
Siberia,  the  following  custom  prevails.  If  a  man  wishes 
to  get  married  he  applies  to  the  (Governor,  who  forthwith 
selects  one  of  the  female  prisoners,  with  whom  the  candi- 
date for  holy  matrimony  is  expected  to  "  keep  company  " 
for  two  or  three  days.  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  term, 
the  male  party  declares  to  the  (Governor  that  the  lady  se- 
lected is  not  to  his  mind,  he  receives  twenty-five  blows 
with  a  stick,  and  another  bride  is  chosen  for  him,  i^pd  so 
on.  The  same  course  is  adopted  with  the  female^^n- 
ers  who  are  in  search  of  husbands.  These  matcheBAre 
termed  '^Official  Marriages,"  or  the  *< Governor's  SuR*-" 
riage,"  and  are  not  followed  by  any  religious  ceremony. 

Courtship  in  Zululand  has  several  advantages  over  the 
same  sort  of  agreeable  pastime  in  other  countries.  When 
a  Zulu  girl  takes  a  fancy  to  a  young  warrior  she  leaves 
her  other's  house,  and  at  dusk  stations  herself  before  the 
hut  of  the  fiivored  one,  but  remaining  perfectly  sileni 
If  her  attentions  are  favored  she  will  be  asked  into  the 
hui  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  the  young  man  walk- 
ing a  couple  of  miles,  perchance  along  a  dark  and  lonely 
road,  six  or  seven  days  a  week,  after  midnight ;  and  the 
girl's  fiither  doesn't  find  his  ooal  and  gas  bills  augmented 
during  the  courtship. 


Db.  Holmbs  has  said  : "  The  patient  may  almost  always 
be  saved,  if  the  doctor  is  oaUed  in  time  ;  but  he  should 
be  called  two  or  three  hundred  years  before  the  patient 
is  bom."  •  ^ 
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A  WINTER   IN  JAMAICA. 

By  Florins  Malcolm. 


Wb  left  New  York  on  tluj  9th  of  December,  or,  rather, 
ire  were  to  have  left  on  the  9th  ;  bat,  verily  '*  man  pro- 
poses and  the  fates  dispose." 

The  nsnal  amount  of  kissing,  hand-shaking  and  tear- 
fal  good-bjes  had  been  gone  through  (if  there  is  any- 
thing in  this  world  thoroughly  detestable  it  is  saying 
'*  good-bye "),  the  bells  had  rung  "all  hands  ashore," 
the  gangplank  had  been  withdrawn,  and  everything  was 
ready  to  start,  when  down  oame  one  of  those  '*  regular 
old  particular "  fogs  occasionally  seen  in  New  York 
harbor,  as  if  Uncle  Sam  just  wanted  to  show  his 
transatlantic  cousins  what  could  be  done  in  that  direc- 
tion.    As  the  captain  intended  to  start  the  instant  the 


Wo  finally  started,  December  10th,  about  7:30  a.il, 
for  Kingston,  Jamaica.  We  felt  very  well  the  first  day, 
but  those  who  had  been  there  before,  and  knew  whereof 
they  spoke,  said,  *'  Wait  till  we  strike  the  Gxdf  Stream." 
When  the  boat  tries  to  plunge  toward  all  four  points  of 
the  compass  at  one  and  the  same  time,  with  a  half-dozen 
extra  motions  of  her  own  thrown  in,  you  may  know  yon 
are  in  the  Stream.  I  have  a  profound  respect  for  that 
Stream.  I  always  write  it  with  capital  letters.  I  have 
even  felt  an  inclination  to  put  it  in  italics.  When  you 
roach  it  the  decks  become  deserted,  and  those  who  go  to 
table  look  very,  very  lonely.  To  add  to  our  comfort, 
we  were  struck  by  a  storm  just  below  Cape  Hatteras, 
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fog  lifted  enough  to  make  it  at  all  safe,  he  would  not 
ixLicm  the  gangplank  thrown  out  again,  so  we  all  had  the 
HatisfactioD,  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
of  knowing — though  we  could  not  see  them — that  oar 
friends  were  out  there  somewhere  ;  and  they,  vice  versa. 

Some  one  started,  '*  Thoa  art  so  near  and  yet "  The 

line  was  never  finished.  The  coroner's  verdict  woul4 
probably  have  been,  "Accidental  death  by  drowning." 
It  took  me  about  half  an  hour,  more  or  less,  to 
carry  down  to  my  stateroom  the  various  **  preventives  of 
seasickness,"  gifts  of  sympathizing  friends.  Hoping 
that  one  of  them  might  prov^  effective,  I  tried  them 
all.  Chief  in  quantity  were  lemons,  at  least  half  a  dozen 
people  voucbing  for  their  efficacy.  I  at  once  com- 
menced a  lemon  diet — lemons  before  breakfast,  lemons 
at  break&i3t,  lemons  after  breakfast — and  kept  it  up  all 
this  first  trip  with  the  not  remarkable  result  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  lemons  since. 
And  even  they  could  not  withstand  the  influence  of  the 
Oulf  Stream. 


when  some  one  volunteered  the  cheering  intelligence 
that  our  boat  **had  already  sunk  once,"  having  been 
raised  and  repaired,  which,  of  course,  prevented  our 
feeling  at  all  nervous  or  uneasy. 

Oh,  how  bitter  cold  it  was  after  we  got  out  where  the 
ocean  breezes  had  full  sway  ! 

Though  muffled  up  to  our  ears,  we  could  scarcely  peep 
our  noses  out  of  the  cabin,  and  it  continued  so  for  the 
first  three  days  ;  the  fourth  day  was  warmer;  on  the 
fifth  we  were  glad  to  throw  aside  our  wraps,  whfle  on 
the  sixth  day  we  had  reached  the  tropics  and  wanted  our 
thinnest  clothing.  Here  we  saw,  many  of  us  for  the 
first  time,  the  beautiful  Southern  Cross,  almost  perfectly 
formed  by  four  very  bright  stars  ;  also  the  False  CroBS, 
which,  though  not  as  perfect  as  the  other,  is  still  so 
cross-like  as  to  be  frequently  taken  for  the  true  by  those 
unfamiliar  with  them.  The  Southern  Cross  does  not 
appear  until  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and^ven  then^  does  not 
rise  very  high.  Digitized  by  GOOOlC 

The  sun,  moon  and  stars  appeieu:  larger,  mghter  and 
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nearer  in  that  clear,  tropical  sky,  and  the  latter  more 
numerous  than  with  us. 

We  passed  San  Salvador,  made  famous  by  its  discovery 
bj  Colnmbns,  and  sailed  close  along  the  coast  of  Onba, 
which  interested  ns  all,  especially  a  Caban  general  we 
had  on  board,  exiled  from  his  native  land  for  partici- 
pating in  some  of  their  political  pleasantries.  He  made 
an  effort  to 
drown  his 
e  m  o  tion  in 
a  flood  of 
o  h  ampagne, 
offering  to 
treat  all  the 
ladies,  which 
offer  we  of 
coarse  re- 
fused. 

Then  we 
sailed  around 
the  eastern 
part  of  Ja- 
maica, where 
rise  the  Blue 
M  o  u  n  tains, 
whose  cul- 
min  ating 
point,  West 
Peak,  meas- 
ures 7,105 
feet,  being 
one  of  the 
highest  in 
iho  West  In- . 
dies.    The 


unobton  tbom  thb  ska. 


sides  are  dotted  with  the  white  camps  of  Her  Majesty  *f» 
Own,  and  at  their  base  are  the  sugar  plantations. 
Thence  we  sailed  over  the  sunken  city  of  Port  Boyal, 
all  but  a  fragment  of  which  was  engpilfed  in  the  great 
earthquake  years  ago,  in  which  8,000  lives  were  lost. 
The  whole  island  was  depressed  several  feet,  and  the 
wing  on  which  Port  Boyal  was  situated  broke  off  from 

the  mainland 
and  w  aH 
buried  in 
the  sea.  By 
going  out  in 
a  rowboat  on 
a  clear  day 
you  can 
sometimes 
catch  a 
glimpse  of 
the  tops  of 
houses  or  a 
church  spire 
u  n  demeatb. 
So  the  in- 
habitants 
say.  And  as 
we  heard 
that  the  last 
rowboat  that 
went  out  had 
been  upset 
and  the  con- 
tents . de- 
ajoured  by 
sharKs,-  w^ 
concluded  to 
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-take  their  word  for  it.  Howeyer  anxions  we  might  be  to 
verify. the  truth  of  statements,  we  were  not  anxious  to 
cultivate  anj  closer  acquaintance  with  the  sharks  than 
•could  be  obtained  from  ship  or  seashore ;  and  thej  are 
so  numerous  and  come  so  close  to  the  shore  as  to  render 
sea-bathing  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  Jamaica.  It 
is  recorded  that  during  the  earthquake  a  man  was  swal- 
lowed up,  and  a  few  moments  afterward  the  earth  opened 
And  threw  him  out  uninjured,  and  he  lived  for  several 
years.  An  account  of  this  incident  is  engraved  on  his 
tombstone,  which  may  be  seen,  by  all  who  care  to  visit  it 
An  English  clergyman,  who  was  an  eyewitness,  writes  of 
it  in  an  account  of  the  earthquake. 

The  remnant  of  Port  Boyal  now  standing  merely 
serves  for  a  quarantine  station,  being  situated  just  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Harbor  of  Kingston,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world. 

As  soon  as  the  quarantine  physician  boarded  the 
steamer,  we  all  crowded  round  him,  asking  one  ques- 
tion (a  rumor  having  reached  us  that  yellow  fever  was 
raging  there) :  "  Is  there  any  fever  here  now  ?"  He  an- 
swered :  "  Oh,  yes,  a  little  bit ;  eleven  deaths  yesterday, 
but  it  iB  only  Europeans  and  foreigners  who  are  dying  ; 
the  natives  are  all  right"  And  he  said  it  perfectly  seri- 
ously.   Not  very  encouraging  to  us. 

The  Island  of  Jamaica,  third  in  extent  in  the  West  Indian 
Archipelago,  called  in  the  Indian  tongue  "Xamaioa,"  or 
"  the  Island  of  Springs  " — having,  besides  its  lakes,  at 
least  two  hundred  streams — is  the  most  varied  in  its  re^^ 
sources  of  them  alL  It  is  180  miles  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  60  miles  in  greatest  breadth.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  Columbus,  in  1494,  and  settled  by  the  Spaniards 
fifteen  years  later. 

Lead  is  found  therein  large  quantities,  besides  cop- 
per, silver,  zinc,  antimony,  iron  and  manganese.  It  yields 
also  the  products  common  ^  most  of  the  West  Indies — 
viz.,  allspice,  vanilla,  indigo,  ginger,  cloves,  cassia,  jalap, 
aloes,  arrowroot,  ipecacuanha,  sarsaparilla,  manioc  or 
manihot,  from  whence  cassava  (the  native  bread)  and 
tapioca  are  made.  In  addition  to  the  fruits,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  cocoa,  are  coffee-bean  and  roots,  such 
as  yam  and  sweet-potato. 

Its  population  is  about  half  a  million.  Kingston,  the 
largest  town  and  present  capital,  has  about  forty  thou- 
sand ;  Spanish  Town,  the  former  capital,  less  than  ten 
thousand. 

Anything  more  new  and  strange,  more  varied,  more 
picturesque,  more  calculated  to  raise  enthusiasm,  than 
tropical  scenery  seen  for  the  first  time,  I  cannot  imagine. 
We  landed  at  Kingston  the  third  week  in  December,  and 
growing  all  around  us  were  oranges,  bananas,  cocoanuts, 
pineapples,  and  many  new  and  strange  fruits,  beautiful 
palms  of  many  varieties,  a  wonderful  number  of  trees 
variegated  with  foliage,  and  the  cactus,  some  of  which 
grow  higher  than  the  house,  whOe  out  of  another  variety 
they  make  their  fences. 

On  the  dock  where  we  landed  were  a  number  of  the 
most  wretched-looking  negro  women,  barefooted,  with 
their  dresses  up  to  their  knees,  loading  the  different 
boats  with  coal,  which  they  get  from  coal-yards  beside 
the  dock,  carry  in  immense  baskets  on  their  heads, 
and  empty  into  the  boats,  for  the  sum  of  one  cent  a  basket 
Two  of  them  began  quarreling,  then  fighting,  some  of  the 
others  joining  in,  all  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
language  of  which  we  could  understand  just  enough  to 
know  that  it  was  liberally  interspersed  with  oaths  and 
expressions  anything  but  fit  for  ears  polite.  Hurrying 
past  them,  we  entered  a  cab,  though  it  seemed  little  less 
,  than  cruelty  to  animals  to  expect  what  they  call  horses 


to  drag  anything  bnt  themselves.  And  they  are  all  alike, 
except  some  few  brought  from  England  or  America  and 
belonging  to  very  wealthy  people,  who  take  special  care 
of  them  and  use  them  but  little,  and  even  then  they  are 
apt  to  show  the  effect  of  the  climate.  Their  horses  are 
the  smallest,  the  raggedest.  Why,  Bergh  would  arrest  a 
man  for  driving  one  attached  to  an  ash-cart  here. 

One  of  the  funniest  sights  in  the  islands  is  that  of 
great,  big,  fat  country  negroes  riding  into  town  on  little 
bits  of  donkeys,  holding  up  their  feet  to  keep  them 
from  dragging  on  the  ground. 

We  drove  through  the  part  of  Kingston  destroyed  by 
fire  within  the  last  five  years.  In  the  heart  of  the  d^ 
are  whole  blocks  of  bare,  crumbling  walls  ;  some  have 
already  fallen  down,  others  are  erect  still,  showing  some- 
times an  almost  perfect  skeleton  of  what  was  once,  per- 
haps, a  happy  home.  The  streets  are  generally  very  narrow, 
with  no  reg^ular  sidewalks,  though  each  house  has  some- 
thing like  one  built  in  front  of  itself  at  whatever  height 
the  owner  wishes.  So,  if  one  attempts  to  walk  (which  the 
natives  never  do  at  all,  if  they  can  help  it)  anywhere  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  one  climbs  up  or  steps  down  at 
each  house  passed,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  illustm- 
tion  of  one  of  their  principal  streets.  It  also  shows  the 
peculiar  style  of  building  the  small  houses.  Many  of 
these  buildings  are-'*  shops,"  as  they  call  them,  and  very 
dingy  a&irs  they  are.  Jamaica  in  this,  though  the  most 
populous,  is  far  inferior  to  the  other  islands  visited.  It 
seems  a  shame  that  a  place  so  beautiful,  so  bountif ally 
supplied  by  nature,  should  be  inhabited  by  a  people  a» 
shiftless,  everything  about  the  place  having  a  disor- 
dered, unkempt,  out-at-ends  appearance. 

The  larger  houses  are  nearly  all  bu5it,  more  or  less,  like 
that  of  the  Governor,  hurge,  roomy,  rambling,  rarely  more 
than  two  stories  high.  This  Governor  gets  a  salary  of 
$10,000  less  than  our  President,  and  just  think  of  the 
difference  in  size  and  population  between  Jamaica  and 
the  United  States  !  He  was  away  spending  a  six  months' 
vacation  at  home  in  England  when  we  were  there.  The 
other  officers  are  paid  in  proportion  ;  so  a  GovemmeDt 
position  in  the  West  Indies  is,  in  a  small  way,  something 
of  a  <*plum,"  and  many  English  Jack  Homers  are  quite 
anxious  to  get  their  thumbs  in  the  pie.  The  GoTem- 
ment  Building  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  solid,  impos- 
ing structure. 

The  days  there  are  warm,  of  course— the  sun  de- 
cidedly so— but  the  evenings  are  delightfuL  The  islands 
always  have  the  ocean  breezes,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun 
sets  it  becomes  dark^they  have  no  twilight — and  in  an 
hour  it  is  quite  cool,  much  cooler  than  our  Summer 
evenings.  I  don't  think  any  one  need  hesitate  about 
going  to  the  West  Indies  for  fear  of  health,  even  if  yel- 
low fever  is  there,  if  they  will  only  exercise  a  little 
common  sense.  If  a  man  goes  down  there  with  the  in- 
tention of  doing  just  as  he  would  here,  especiaOj  if  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  whisky,  I  should  say  he  was 
going  to  certain  death.  But  he  would  be  perfectly  safe  if 
he  would  realize  that  people  who  had  lived  there  all  their 
lives  might  know  a  little  more  about  it  than  he,  and  that 
when  they  said  it  was  dangerous  to  walk  ataBiii  the  son 
through  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  to  overexert  himselfy 
that  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about;  if  he 
would  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  take  cold,  and  would 
live  as  they  do,  largely  on  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  fowl^ 
but  very  little  meat— except  turtle-steak,  which  is  de- 
licious, much  better  than  beef— and  occasionally  venison 
and  oysters,  which  grow  down  there  on  trees.  Qyaten 
grow  on  trees  t  They  certainly  do,  likewv«e  cotton  nad 
cabbages.    The  large  steamers  going  to  ikigland.  bfera 
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ererj  comer  of  available  space  ooyered  with  tanks  of 
▼ater  containing  tnrtles  for  the  English  markets.  They 
do  not  take  kindlj  to  a  sea  vojage,  and  many  of  them 
die,  bat  those  that  remain  command  a  high  price. 

Then  the  houses  are  boilt  in  a  peculiar  style,  to  suit 
the  dimate  and  secure  the  best  possible  ventilation. 
The  aides  of  most  of  them  are  built  entirely  of  shut- 
ters, which  can  not  only  be  opened  and  shut,  but  have 
iron  rods  by  which  they  may  be  thrown  out  like 
ftwnings.  The  walls  of  the  different  rooms  are  merely 
partitions,  extending  only  up  to  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  ceiling.  This  is  objectionable  in  one  way, 
18  ifc  prevents  any  privacy,  every  word  said  in  one 
room  being  audible  throughout  the  whole  floor.  But  it 
does  aid  ventilation.  They  use  no  carpets,  curtains  or 
upholstered  furniture,  it  being,  they  daim,  impossible 
to  do  so  on  account  of  insects. 

Floors  are  hard,  bare,  stained  and  polished.  Each 
house  contains  one  or  more  immense  stone  baths,  with  a 
water  pipe  running  in,  and  two  others  running  out,  so  it 
is  kept  just  about  so  full  of  clear  running  water,  and 
every  one  in  the  house  has  his  or  her  *'  hour,"  and  takes 
a  plunge  every  day. 

The  houses  are  built  without  any  chimneys,  stoves  or 
fireplaces,  all  the  cooking  being  done  on  open  charcoal 
stoves  in  the  yard.  Their  ovens  are  built  up  of  bricks 
with  a  place  for  fire  underneath.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  small  houses  only,  but  the  largest,  even  the  hotels. 
The  cooking,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  simply  dreadfuL 
They  have  no  refrigerators  to  keep  things  in.  Their 
batter  comes  in  tins  from  England  or  America,  and 
by  the  time  you  get  it  is  impossible  to  eat  it  They 
have  very  good  milk,  but  cannot  make  butter,  for  they 
say  their  milk  turns  sour  before  the  cream  begins  to 
rise.     The  pastrycook's  is  simply  a  lost  art  to  them. 

Hurricanes,  tidal  waves  and  earthquakes  are  of  com- 
paratively frequent  occurrence.  We  experienced  three 
of  the  latter  during  our  six  months'  trip.  The  first  one 
occarred  about  the  holiday  times,  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  An  earthquake  sounds  very  like  a  long  peal  of 
thunder,  not  overhead,  but  directly  underneath.  It 
begins  in  the  distance,  and  as  it  approaches  grows 
loader ;  the  shaking  becomes  more  violent,  until  you 
hear  and  feel  it  directly  under  your  feet,  and  as  you 
begin  to  wonder  what  will  happen  next,  it  gp*adually 
passes  and  dies  away.  While  it  lasts  you  are  spellbound. 
I  was  one  of  quite  a  party  in  a  large  room.  We  were  all 
laughing  and  talking ;  but  when  the  earthquake  began, 
every  one  stopi>ed  on  tbe  second.  No  one  spoke,  no  one 
moved ;  even  we,  who  had  never  felt  or  heard  one  before, 
seeming  to  know  by  intuition,  however  much  it  sounded 
like  it,  this  was  not  thunder.  As  it  approached  and  in- 
creased we  seemed  to  stop  breathing  until  it  began  to  die 
away.  The  negroes  drop  on  their  knees  when  one  begins, 
no  matter  where  thej  are  ;  but  no  prayers,  no  cries,  ex- 
citable as  they  are;  but  the  same  terrified  hush.  It  even 
seems  to  affect  all  animals  the  same  way.  They  stop  and 
stand  trembling  until  it  is  over.  Silence  reigns  supreme. 
But  the  instant  it  is  over  the  dogs  bark,  mules  bray, 
oocks  crow,  hens  cackle,  cows  low,  until  one  would  think 
bedlam  were  let  loose.  The  church-bells  ring,  and  the 
people  go  tO'Church. 

In  Jamaica  most  people,  and  in  Trinidad  almost  every 
one>  has  "\H>ffee"  about  6:30  A.M.  They  disturbed  my 
slumbers  at  that  unearthly  hour  for  just  one  morning. 
I  am  not  lassy,  but  do  draw  the  line  at  6:80  a.  m. 
"Coffoe"  means  tea,  coffee,  chocolate  or  milk,  which- 
ever you  prefer,  with  buttered  toast,  rolls  or  bread,  and 
ao  egg  if  you  wish  it,  brought  to  your  bedside  by  one  of 


the  numerous  servants.  There  are  so  many  more  negroes 
than  white  people,  food  is  so  cheap,  and  they  require  so 
little  else,  that  they  almost  invariably  outnumber  the 
family,  twenty  to  thirty  in  one  house  being  no  uncom- 
mon number.  After  ''  coffee  "  the  men  drive  to  business, 
stores  opening  about  seven.  They  come  back  for  break- 
fast about  eleven,  usually  loitering  over  it  until  nearly 
noon,  when  they  take  a  siestn  or  nap,  after  which  they 
return  to  business,  which  closes  about  5  p.m. 

The  women,  accustomed  to  being  waited  on,  even 
dressed,  from  babyhood,  lead  most  indolent  and  pur- 
poseless lives.  Ij  have  seen  a  lady  accidentally  drop  her 
handkerchief,  and  call, a  servant  from  another  room  to 
pick  it  up  for  her.  If  they  want  to  go  two  blocks  they 
must  ride.  With  the  exception  of  dress,  flirtation  is  the 
maniai  the  one  object  of  their  lives,  the  married  women 
in  particular  being  thoroughly  French  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  carry  it.  At  the  same  time  they  are  more 
than  English  in  their  fear  of  outraging  the  proprieties, 
which  adds  a  spice  of  danger  to  a  flirtation,  however 
innocent,  that  makes  it  irresistibly  attractive  with  their 
very  colorless  lives.  No  young  girl  is  permitted  even  to 
go  shopping  or  to  a  friend's  house  alone,  or  with  simply 
an  escort,  and  if  she  went  for  a  drive,  to  church  or 
theatre  without  a  chax>eron  she  would  simply  be  town 
talk. 

The  rigidity  of  their  social  customs  is  aptly  exemplified 
in  their  theatre.  They  keep  up  the  old  country  custom 
of  going  in  full  evening  dress,  and  no  one  not  in  full 
dress  is  permitted  to  enter  the  floor  or  dress  circle. 
They  may  go  up  to  the  top  gallery  where  the  negroes  are, 
but  that  is  the  only  place.  Why,  I  heard  that  the  mana- 
ger once  wanted  to  go  in  front  on  a  matter  of  business  in 
his  own  theatre  and  was  not  allowed  to  do  so,  but  was 
sent  back  for  his  dress  suit.  But  it  makes  the  house  look 
very  pretty :  all  the  ladies  in  full  evening  dress,  with 
flowers,  feathers  or  jewels  in  their  hair.  No  bonnet  is 
permitted,  no  matter  how  small  or  light  it  may  be. 

When  the  Governor  signifies  his  intention  to  be  pro- 
sent,  as  their  theatre,  though  quite  a  good  size,  has  no 
boxes,  a  certain  part,  just  in  the  centre  of  the  dress 
circle,  and  exacUy  in  front  of  the  stage,  must  be  fitted  up 
for  use  of  himself  and  suite.  The  ordinary  seats  Are 
taken  out,  somethini):  specially  nice  put  in,  to  be  quite 
separated  from  the  rest,  draped,  etc.  If  his  lordship 
does  not  arrive  until  8:80  every  one  must  wait  until  he 
does  ;  if  he  comes  at  7:80,  the  performance  must  beg^  at 
once.  The  instant  he  arrives,  the  orchestra  are  notified 
and  play  *'  God  Save  the  Queen  "  until  he  is  seated.  As 
soon  as  he  appears  at  the  door,  every  one  rises  and  stands 
applauding  until  he  reaches  his  seat,  when  he  bows  his 
thanks,  and,  after  he  sits,  the  rest  of  the  audience  may 
do  likewise.  If  he  goes  every  night,  the  same  ceremony 
is  observed.  If  he  desires  a  certain  play  for  a  certain 
night,  no  matter  if  every  one  has  seen  it,  it  must  be 
played.  After  the  play  is  over,  no  one  moves  until 
'*  €k)d  Save  the  Queen  "  is  played. 

The  people  of  Jamaica  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  country  up  here  somewhere  called  the  United  States, 
but  just  what  it  amounts  to  they  don't  know,  while  every- 
thing English  is  worshiped  with  avidity.  But,  despite 
their  foibles  and  prejudices,  they  are  a  very  sociable, 
generous  and  hospitable  people,  too  much  so  for  their 
own  good. 

The  Creoles  in  Jamaica  (I  must  explain  that  the  word 
Creole  means  here  simply,  a  person  bom  in  the  colonies,) 
speak  with  such  a  marked  dialect  that  at  first  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  understand  them.  Many,  and  sometimes 
amusing,  were  the  incidents  occasioned  thereby.     We 
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Mldom  liad  the  temeritj  to  ask  a  stranger  to  repeat  any- 
thing more  than  about  three  times,  when  we  generallj 
hssarded  an  answer.  With  most  people,  even  if  yon  do 
not  nnderstund  all  thej  saj,  j-oa  can  gather  enough  to 
know  whether  to  say  "  Yes  "  or  '*  No."  But  they  speak 
in  the  same  monotonous,  drawling  tone,  no  matter  what 
they  are  saying.  So  you  presently  find  some  one  looking 
ftt  you  with  wide-open  eyes  or,  worse  still,  if  there  are 
sereral  present,  a  hush  that  tells  you  now  you  have  put 
your  foot  in  it. 

They  have  not  the  same  prejudices  in  regard  to  color 
that  we  have.  The  Mayor  of  Kingston  was  black  as 
could  be,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  family 
coming  into  church,  the  father  white,  the  mother  black, 
and  half  a  dozen  children  as  many  different  shades. 


graceful  in  its  proportions  that  it  would  seem  the  first 
tempest  might  have  caught  it  up  in  its  fierce  wings  ^and 
borne  it  away  over  the  ragibg  ocean. 

But  no  such  thing  has  befallen  Major  Vernon's  cottage 
home,  most  probably  because  it  was  built  storm-proof ; 
and  when  he  came  to  dwell  there,  years  before,  with  his 
beautiful  daughter— then  a  lovely,  golden-haired  child — 
and  his  two  servants,  an  elderly  man  and  his  wife,  he 
was  quite  sure  that  its  foundations  would  withstand  the 
heaviest  gale  that  ever  sent  its  spray  inland  over  Shelter 
Bock,  for  which  giant  landmark  it  was  his  fancy  to  name 
his  tasteful  abode. 

In  some  localities  it  might  have  been  a  source  of 
wonder  that  a  gentlenum  of  taste  and  cultivation  like 
Major  Vernon  should  have  exchanged  the  graces  and 
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There  is  a  little  inlet  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  whose 
abrupt  and  gloomy  shore  is  here  and  there  dotted  by  a 
fisher's  hut ;  where  steep  and  frowning  rocks  overhang  a 
Kurf  whose  seething  roll  is  foam-capped  and  billowy  in 
the  calmest  weather.  There  is  no  name  set  down  in  mai3 
or  chart  for  this  turbulent  indentation  of  the  beach-line, 
find  but  for  a  tiny  curve  in  the  great  craggy  bluffs,  under 
whose  shelter  the  water  runs  inland,  forming  a  natural 
fish-pond,  even  the  few  sturdy  seekers  of  driftwood,  who 
eke  out  their  scant  living  from  this  source,  might  not 
have  rendered  inappropriate  its  local  title  of  Solitude. 

But  the  fishers  were  not  the  only  dwellers  in  Solitude  : 
further  down  the  sand-stretch  and  somewhat  in  the 
shelter  of  a  massive  boulder  that  rises  like  a  monarch 
from  encircling  crags  and  jutting  beds  of  rock,  stands 
the  last  thing  one  would  expect  to  find  in  such  a  spot — 
namely,  a  pretty,  fanciful  toy  of  a  cottage,  sb  light  and 


luxury  of  city  life  for  the  wild  desolation  of  his  present 
home  ;  but  the  few  who  broke  the  spell  of  Solitude  had 
so  much  to  do  to  maintain  existence,  that  they  were  only 
too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  they  expe- 
rienced from  his  generous  patronage  to  speculate  on  the 
causes  which  brought  him  there. 

Hod  the  dwellers  in  Solitude  proved  the  most  inqui- 
sitive, meddlers  on  record,  they  would  have  gained  no- 
thing by  questioning  the  family  servants,  who  were  im- 
pervious to  inquiry,  and  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the 
Major's  habits  could  divulge  no  more  than  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  fond  of  nature  and  his  own  society,  who, 
when  not  engaged  in  conducting  the  education  of  his 
little  girl,  preferred  to  wander  among  the  rocks  and 
climb  the  highest  and  most  rugged  cliffs  rather  than 
drive  down  to  Stapleton,  where  there  was  plenty  of  the 
best  city  people  in  Summer,  and  his  fine  blooded  horses 
and  handsome  turnout  would  have  met  with  appreciative 
admirers.    Once  every  year  Ihc  Major  left  his  home  to  go 
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—-'wliiiUer,  no  one  knew;  bat  as  bin  stay  was  prolonged 
Bometimes  for  a  month,  it  was  only  reasonable  that  be 
mnst  have  financial  interests  demanding  his  attention, 
fuid  that  bis  jonmejs  were  necessitated  by  business  only; 
.  bis  pleasure,  if  be  bad  any,  was  in  roamii^  the  beacb 
alone,  or  with  bis  little  girb 

As  years  i>assed,  tbe  cbild  grew  to  a  beautiful  woman- 
hood. The  isolation  of  her  life  bad  not  saddened  her 
naturally  gay  and  happy  temperament,  nor  bad  tbe  ab- 
sence of  feminine  influence  in  her  education  deprived 
her  of  grace  or  elegance  of  bearing.  All  that  was  refined 
and  womanly  was  as  natural  to  sweet  Alice  Vernon  as  tbe 
air  she  breathed ;  and  at  tbe  age  of  eighteen  she  was  that 
rarest  gem,  an  .unc6nscious  beauty,  and  a  highly  culti- 
Tated  girl. 

She  and  her  father  bad  one  friend  in  common — tbe 
grand  old  ocean ;  and  they  wooed  it  together  in  all  its 
varying  moods,  from  tbe  sunny  sleeping  blue  of  quiet 
Summer  to  tbe  frenzied  rage  and  ragged  spray  of  a  mid- 
winter storm.  She  would  face  tbe  wildest  tempest  at  her 
father's  side,  or  with  him  clamber  over  rocks  as  a  cha- 
mois-hunter might.  She  was  his  constant  companion,  and 
had  reached  her  eighteenth  birthday  without  knowing  or 
/dejuring  any  other. 

i  One  August  day,  during  her  father's  absence,  a  pleas- 
ing incident  varied  the  peaceful  monotony  of  her  life. 
When  she  was  walking  on  the  beach,  a  light  breeze  blew 
a  sheet  of  drawing-paper  directly  to  her  feet,  and  on  ex« 
amining  it  she  found  it  contained  a  wonderfully  true  and 
effective  sketch  of  "Shelter  Cottage."  Delighted  with 
,  the  picture,  which  her  enthusiastic  taste  in  art  enabled 
^ber  to  appreciate  fully,  she  was  still  admiring  it,  when 
she  found  the  artist  himself  at  her  side,  bowing  low  before 
her.  For  a  single  instant  Alice  stood  surprised  out  of 
her  sweet  graciousness  of  manner.  A  stranger,  and  such 
a  stranger,  young,  handsome,  and  evidently  from  his 
production  a  man  of  genius,  was  rare  indeed  along  the 
coast  of  Solitude.  Alice  returned  the  artist's  deeply  re- 
spectful salutation  with  the  innocent  ease  and  grace  that 
was  her  cbaisi,  and  distinguisbed  her  from  the  spoilt 
belles  of  society. 

Knowing  her  &tber  to  be  a  passionate  lover  of  art,  she 
regretted  his  absence  and  inability  to  see  and  admire  the 
charming  picture  of  their  seaside  home,  and  said  so  as 
she  returned  it.  The  painter,  who  contrived  to  tell  her 
that  bis  name  was  Ernest  Lawrence,  urged  tbe  accept- 
ance of  the  trifle  upon  her,  declaring  that  it  was  hers  al- 
ready, since  it  had  escaped  from  his  portfolio  and  flown  to 
her  feet  She  smiled,  but  resolutely  declined  this  gift 
from  a  stranger  ;  yet  she  did  not  forbid  bis  accompany- 
ing her  homeward,  and  they  parted  at  the  graceful 
portico  he  bad  so  b^utifully  transferred  to  bis  picture. 

Next  day  she  encountered  him  on  the  shore,  and 
thenceforth  be  was  alw&ys  there  to  meet  her.  How 
oould  it  be  otherwise  ?  Fate  bad  decreed  it,  and  soon 
they  were  lovers.  Early  in  their  acquaintance  be  told 
her  bis  story.  He  was  an  orphan,  with  his  own  way  to 
win  in  the  world.  So  far  he  had  been  fortunate,  but  it 
bad  been  at  the  cost  of  hard  and  all-absorbing  study. 
He  had  studied  abroad,  and  his  devotion  to  art  bad  not 
been  in  vain,  for  on  his  return  he  found  himself  not  un- 
known. Several  pictures  of  his  had  gained  laudatory 
mention  at  the  Florentine  Exhibition,  and  tbe  conse- 
quence was,  two  or  three  promising  orders ;  one  for  a 
marine  view,  to  gain  an  inspiring  subject  for  which  be 
bad  strayed  along  the  northern  coast,  and  so  met  his 
destiny. 

His  ardor  soon  disclosed  bis  love,  and  his  keen  sense  of 
)u>nor  made  him  anzionB  for  tbe  Major's  retnxn,  that  be 


might  gain  that  gentleman's  permission  to  woo  bis 
daughter.  As  for  Alice,  beloved  and  loving,  her  bappi* 
ness  was  complete,  so  the  days  of  waiting  were  to  b^ 
days  of  bliss.  She  never  for  a  moment  doubted  her 
fatiier's  approval ;  and  as  for  liking  Ernest,  she  smiled  as 
she  thought,  "How  could  be  help  it?" 

The  Major's  stay  was  unusually  prolonged,  but  be 
came  at  last,  late  in  the  evening,  after  Ernest's  return  to 
Stapleton ;  but  Alice,  who  bad  never  bad  a  secret  from 
her  father,  poured  out  the  innocent  story  of  her  love, 
and  l9e9poke  parental  fovor  by  painting  her  lover's  noUe 
character,  his  genius,  bis  devotion — all  that  a  fond  heart 
could  suggest  to  win  bis  cause.  Major  Vernon  listened 
not  without  a  sigh  ;  his  face  was  shadowed  for  a  while  ; 
but,  as  Alice  knew,  he  loved  her  too  deeply  to  permit  a 
selfish  thought  to  weigh  against  her  happiness. 

"  I  suppose  that  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this  some 
day,  my  darling  ?"  bo  said,  half  mournfully.  *•  But  I 
own  I  did  not  look  for  it  so  soon.  There,  my  pet,  do  not 
be  frightened  I  I  will  see  this  wonderful  young  man, 
this  embodiment  of  talent  and  goodness,"  be  added, 
smiling ;  "and  if  be  bears  the  rigorous  examination,  as 
to  character,  antecedents  and  morals,  to  which  any  one 
who  would  win  my  daughter  Alice  must  submit— why, 
then,  we  will  see." 

He  closed  this  speech  with  a  tender  kiss,  and  Alice 
knew  her  lover  was  secure  of  her  father's  favor. 

After  she  left  her  father  that  night  she  remembered 
that,  by  some  strange  chance,  she  bad  never  breathed 
her  lover's  name,  nor  had  be  asked  it. 

It  was  late  next  morning  when  Alice  entered  tbe  break- 
^t-parl6r,  only  to  find  her  father  gone,  and  to  learn  that 
be  went  out  very  early  and  bad  not  returned,  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  had  been  seen  passing  down  the  beacb  in  tbe 
direction  of  the  Major's  &vorite  walk. 

An  hour  passed,  an  agitated,  excited  hour  to  Alice. 
She  bad  no  fear  of  her  father's  refusal ;  he  must  like 
Ernest,  she  argued,  but  the  delay  oppressed  her ;  and, 
unable  to  wait  longer,  she  strolled  out»  expecting  at 
every  turn  of  the  rocky  way  to  come  upon  them,  deep 
in  consultation.  She  stole  softly  along,  resolved  to 
surprise  them  in  their  prolonged  interview  ;  but  no  trace 
of  either  could  she  distinguish,  look  where  she  would. 

Then  a  terror  seized  her  ;  all  the  world  seemed  darkl- 
ing before  her.  She  called  aloud,  lifting  her  voice  higher 
at  each  repetition  of  her  ftitber's  or  lover's  name,  but 
only  the  scream  of  the  dipping  sea-gull  answered.  She 
was  all  alone — alone,  it  seemed  to  her  frightened  mind, 
in  the  wide  world. 

She  pursued  her  way,  and  at  a  turn  in  tbe  sandy  path 
she  saw  the  great  boulder,  the  g^nt  rock,  from  which 
their  home  was  named,  rising  before  her  ;  at  its  base  ky 
something  like  a  human  form.  How  she  reached  it  she 
never  knew,  for  the  first  glance  told  her  it  was  her 
father;  but  there  she  found  herself  raising  the  appa- 
rently lifeless  head,  and  calling,  in  a  voice  that  did  not 
seem  her  own,  to  some  passing  fishers  for  their  aid. 
♦  »  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ' 

Major  Vernon  did  not  die,  but  he  lay  ailing  many  a 
long  week ;  and  Summer  wfis  gone  and  the  storms  of 
Winter  were  upon  tbe  lonely  shore  ere  be  raised  bis  head 
from  his  pillow,  and  began  to  move  feebly  about  hw 
chamber,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  pallid,  saddened  girl, 
as  changed  as  he. 

The  physician  summoned  from  Stapleton,  and  for  tbe 
first  week  after  the  accident  almost  resident  at  the  cot- 
tage, pronounced  the  Major's  trouble  to  be  that  death- 
waming^paralysis.  Attacked  by  it,  he  had  fsUra  from 
the  top  of  Shelter  Book,  and  thereby  Bustained  injuxiee 
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thftt  serionslj  eomplioaied  Hie  diaorder,  and  rendered  ihe 
lenrioes  of  a  Boston  snrgeon  of  akill  and  fame  necessary 
to  his  reooverj. 

This  gentleman,  a  great  authority  in  snch  cases,  as- 
sured 'Alice  that  her  father,  haying  so  far  recovered, 
might  live  for  years,  and  possibly  survive  to  a  third 
Btroke ;  but  that  certain  precautions  were  essential  to  be 
observed,  and  a  quiet,  cheerful  routine  of  existence  to  be 
insured. 

Alice  readily  determined  that  her  life  should  be  de- 
voted to  prolonging  her  parent's.  It  had  no  other  object 
now,  for,  since  that  bright  Autumn  morning  when  Eroest 
Lawrence  had  gone  down  the  beach  in  search  of  Major 
Vernon,  she  had  never  seen  him,  nor  heard  one  word 
eonoeming  him. 

To  her  he  had  entirely  passed  out  of  existence,  and  her 
springtime  of  love  and  dreams  of  joy  were  laid  away  in 
memory,  like  a  nosegay  of  fiided  flowers.  Her  father  had 
never  mentioned  him.  Either  all  recollection  of  the  sub- 
ject had  died  away,  or  the  subject  itself  was  a  painful 
ona  How  could  Alice  know  which  ?  Since  the  lover 
himself  had  deserted  her,  her  lips  were  sealed.  The 
sweet  exuberance  of  youth  was  gone ;  yet,  in  the  pale, 
sad-eyed  woman  a  few  months  had  made  her,  Alice  had 
gained  a  higher  type  of  chastened  beauty.  In  it  shone 
the  unselfish  devotion  of  her  daily  life.  She  had  ceased 
to  exist  for  herself,  and  thought,  or  tried  to  think,  only 
of  her  duty  and  of  her  father. 

Spring  came  and  deepened  into  Summer,  and  Autumn 
dyed  the  woods  with  glory  once  again.  Major  Vernon 
was  better — so  much  better,  that  he  was  able  to  go  out  in 
the  open  air  for  the  first  time  since  his  accident,  leaning 
on  his  daughter's  arm.  He  appeared  to  enjoy  the  change 
greatly,  and  was  loath  to  leave  the  glorious  scene  when 
the  sunset  made  the  sea  aflame  with  gold  and  purple, 
and  he  begged  his  patient  nurse  to  linger  still,  till  she 
urged  him  to  go  in. 

"  For,"  she  said,  "  remember,  you  are  getting  strong, 
and  must  not  risk  what  you  have  gained." 

''That's  true,  my  darling;  you  know  best,"  he  said, 
yielding  to  the  gentle  will  as  he  had  done  ever  since  his 
illness. 

That  night  he  called  for  her  to  come  and  sit  by  him  ; 
then  he  smoothed  her  golden  hair,  and  called  her  his 
best,  his  dearest,  and  his  last.  At  length  he  dropped 
asleep,  holding  her  delicate  hands,  and  she  sat  motion- 
less, fearing  to  move,  when  she  found  from  his  speaking 
that  he  was  awake. 

''Alice  1"  his  voice  was  just  as  it  used  to  be  ;  there  was 
none  of  the  uncertain,  broken  sound  that  had  character- 
issed  it  during  his  sickness.  **  My  darling,  do  you  re- 
member that  morning?" 

Her  heart  beat  so  she  could  scarce  command  her  voice 
to  speak  while  she  forced  herself  to  say: 

"Yes,  papa." 

"Well,  dear  child,  I  will  tell  you  now  what  I  should 
have  told  you  long  ago.  Pity  me,  but  do  not  blame  me, 
love ;  the  effort  was  so  bitter,  I  could  not  speak  his 
name,  for  all  the  agony  of  my  life  is  touched  by  that  one 
spring.  Your  mother,  darling— Can  you  hear  me  speak  ? 
— oome  nearer,  dear ! — ^your  mother  left  me,  and  you 
a  baby  in  your  cradle,  and  fled  with  that  man's  fether. 
£me8t  Lawrence,  his  father's  very  living  image — when  I 
meevt  him  stand  before  ine,  all  came  back,  and  I—I  could 
not  bear  it !  my  brain  reeled,  and  I  grew  wild,  and  drove 
bim  from  my  presence  in  fury.  Then  all  was  blackened 
before  me,  and  I  knew  no  more." 

Alice  listened,  and  her  very  blood  seemed  icy  in  her 
Yeiiui  as  she  learned  that  the  mother  she  bad  iroisbiped 


in  secret  and  believed  dead— whose  name  she  had  been 
taught  never  to  utter  because  her  father's  grief  for  hia 
loss  was  so  intense  that  he  could  not  bear  any  allusion 
to  it — had  been  a  criminal— Use  to  her  sacred  vows  ; 

and  that  Ernest's  father Oh  I  no,  no,  it  was  too 

horrible — her  pure  young  soul,  unable  to  bear  the 
burden  of  another's  shame,  shuddered,  quailed  and 
shrunk  away.  With  a  desolate  cry  Alice  raised  her- 
self, staggered,  and  fell  heavily  forward  on  hito  faiher'a 
breast,  insensible. 

When  the  housekeeper  hurried  in,  startled  by  her  mis* 
tress's  scream,  she  was  horrified  to  find  the  Major  quite- 
dead,  and  Alice  in  a  faint,  from  which  she  did  not  re- 
cover for  hours.  Poor  girl,  she  awoke  to  find  herself 
entirely  desolate,  orphaned  and  friendless.  What  iso* 
lation  could  be  more  complete  ! 

Her  father,  as  the  doctors  told  her,  had  died  from  the 
second  stroke  of  paralysis ;  his  brain  would  have  been 
affected  had  he  survived,  they  said,  and  kindly  pointed 
out  to  her  the  merciful  part  of  her  affliction.  She 
listened  passively  and  seemed  resigned,  but  she  was  in 
truth  stunned.  She  moved  about  like  one  in  a  dream, 
meeting  the  demands  of  her  position,  and  attending  to 
every  duty,  but  never  fully  realizing  her  loss  or  the 
desolation  of  her  existence. 

The  funeral  over,  a  lawyer,  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
but  whose  name  was  familiar  as  her  father's  man  of  busi- 
ness, returned  from  the  churchyard,  and  begged  to  see 
her  in  the  parlor.  It  was  then  that  she  learned  that  she- 
was  a  great  heiress>  possessed  of  immense  city  property, 
to  attend  to  the  interests  of  which,  her  father  had  made 
his  yearly  journeys  from  homa 

la  Major  Vernon's  will  he  stated  his  wish  that  Alice 
should  leave  Shelter  Cottage  at  his  death,  and  seek  th& 
society  for  which  her  wealth  and  position  fitted  her. 

She  was  glad  to  have  his  sanction  to  go  away,  for  the 
change  that  had  turned  her  existence  from  light  into 
darkness  had  made  the  roar  of  the  sea  a  sound  of  un- 
utterable woe  to  her,  and  the  wild  scene  she  had  loved 
was  terrible  to  look  upon. 

The  lawyer,  who  was  also  her  guardian,  found  a- 
charming  city  home  for  her,  and  there  she  lived — al- 
though not  yet  twenty— the  quiet  life  of  a  woman  of 
middle  age.  She  sought  some  employment  for  her 
mind,  and  from  natural  taste  and  aptitude  chose  that 
of  painting. 

In  course  of  time  she  became  absorbed  in  her  art,  and 
the  intensity  of  her  sorrow  was  a  little  lessened.  She 
began  to  attend  art  exhibitions,  and  found  something 
akin  to  pleasure  in  gazing  at  the  creations  of  genius. 
One  day  she  found  a  small  group  gathered  about  a  new 
picture  which  they  were  discussing  with  great  interest. 

''  He  must  be  passionately  fond  of  the  sea  I"  said  one. 

''Rather  passionately  fond  of  that  dreary,  dismal 
coast,  with  its  curling  surf  and  scraggy  background  V^ 
said  another  ;  '*  for  it  is  that  scene  he  repeats  over  and 
over  again.  I  have  seen  it  in  London,  Paris  and  Vienna, 
and  now  here,  and  always  the  same." 

'*  Yes,"  assented  a  third  ;  '*  one  would  suppose  him  to 
be  haunted  by  the  idea  ;  and  really  it  produces  the  effect 
on  those  who  see  it.  It  was  present  in  my  mind  for  days 
after  I  saw  it  last." 

'*  Yet,  it  is  a  popular  sort  of  thing,  for  all  the  others 
were  sold." 

<' And  so  will  this  be,  if  the  artist  Will  part  with*it," 
interrupted  the  gentleman  of  the  pa4y.  "It  is  weird 
and  dismal,  I  admit,  but  true — wonderfully  true  to 
nature.    He  must  have  studied  some  such  place.** 

He  stepped  back  to  obtain  a  different  light  <m  the 
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subject  of  his  admiration.  Alice  looked  through  the 
opening  thas  made,  and  beheld  the  scene  of  her  father's 
fall,  painted  by  hei'  lover* 8  hand. 

Yes,  there  was  the  unmistakable  outline  of  Shelter 
Rock— the  curling  sea-foam  winding  in  among  the  sea- 
weed beds,  and  the  jagged  rocks,  the  body  stretched 
upon  them,  and  the  sea-gulls  rising  in  startled  flight 

*•  He  knew  my  father  fell,  but  never  ran  to  his  aid,  nor 
came  to  comfort  me." 

This  was  Alice's  thought  as  she  sank  into  a  distant 
seiat,  and  leaned  her  face  upon  her  hand  ;  but  though 
she  had  retired  from  the  vicinity  of  one  group  of 
speakers,  she  was  fated  to  come  close  upon  another. 

**  Yes,  he's  dying,  they  say  ;  but  I  insist  that  there  is 
nothing,  positively  nothing,  the  matter  with  him,  but 


prise  followed  by  another  feeling,  admiration  of  her  ran 
beauty.  Yielding  to  it,  he  bowed,  cap  in  hand.  She 
blushed,  and  hurriedly  said  : 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  do  you  know  Mr.  Lawrence, 
an  artist?  I  thought  I  heard  you  speak  of  him  just 
now." 

**  Yes,"  cried  the  young  man,  unable  to  remove  his  fas- 
cinated gaze.  "  It  was  there  I  saw  you— your  pictoie,  I 
mean— a  curtained  one ;  but  I  took  a  peep,  and  nefver 
could  forget  the  face,  though  it  is  not  quite  the  same- 
there  is  a  difference. " 

Then  becoming  aware  that  he  was  rude,  he  suddenly 
grew  silent.  The  poor  girl  could  have  told  him  it  was 
her  lost  happiness  he  missed  —  but  she  thought  of 
Ernest,  not  of  herself ;  and  being  now  assured  it  was. 


A    FILIAL    REPROOF. 
Mamma  (to  Noel,  who  is  inclined  to  be  talkative):  "Hush,  NoelI    Haven' r  I  told  tou  often  that  LrrruB  bots  shoui.d 

BB  SEEN  AND  NOT  HEABD  ?"  JVoei  :   "  Yes,  MaMMA  !     BUT  TOU  DON*T  LOOK  AT  MB  !" 


the  sea-picture  caprice,  that  is  grown  into  a  positive 
■mania.  Three  years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
mising exhibitors  in  the  Academy,  and  his  pictures  sold, 
too ;  but  he  never  could  keep  money — gave  it  to  any- 
body that  asked  for  it  ;  now  he  is  dying  and  penniless." 

Alice  sprang  to  her  feet  and  looked  about  her;  the 
speakers  were  in  the  street  below.  The  one  whoso  words 
she  had  caught  was  little  more  than  a  lad,  ovidently  a 
student,  for  he  carried  a  sketch-book  under  his  arm,  and 
had  the  air  of  one  l>efore  whom  the  world  lay  "  fair  and 
untried." 

Fearing  he  niight  be  gone  before  she  could  reach  him, 
Alice  hastened  through  the  hall  into  the  street.  The 
])air  had  parted  c|^mpany,  but  she  saw  the  youth  in  ad- 
vance, and  flew  after  him.  She  had  reached  his  side, 
her  hand  was  on  his  arm,  when  the  timid  habit  of  her 
late  secluded  life  caused  her  to  pause.     She  saw  his  sur- 


he,  she  begged  the  young  artist  to  direct  her  to  his 
lodgings. 

He  offered  to  go  with  her  if  she  would  permit,  and 
she  asked,  eagerly  : 

**l8  Mr.  Lawrence  very  ifc^i'" 

**  Why,  yes— and  no  !"  replied  her  new  acquaintance. 
''  He's  a  little  off  his  mental  balance ;  but  if  any  one 
could  cheer  him  up  and  conquer  some  absurd  fancie;^ 
that  seem  to  have  got  possession  of  his  brain,"  the  student 
continued,  **he  could  be  brought  round  all  right,  you 
know." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  sick  artist's  al>odc 
— a  large,  dingy  lodging-house — and  entered  the  cheer- 
less vestibule. 

Yielding  to  Alice's  suggestion  that  he  should  go  before 
and  prepare  Ernest  for  her  visit,  her  conductor  spraas; 
fleetly  up  the  bare    and  dusty  stairs,   leaving  her  to 
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follow.  She  moanted  slowly,  weighed  down  by  vagne 
and  dreadful  fears  as  to  the  coming  interview.  Had 
Lo  fled  on  discovering  himself  to  be  the  son  of  the  man 
who  had  so  frightfully  wronged  her  poor  dear  father  ? 
Had  he  known  the  story,  and,  regardless  of  its  import, 
sought  her  side,  merely  to  while  away  a  Summer,  then 
to  leave  her  when  most  she  needed  his  love  ?  The 
student,  beckoning  from  upper  landing,  cut  short 

her  painful  reverie.     She  hastened  to  join  him. 

"He  is  sleeping;  and  he  sleeps  so  little,  the  old 
woman  who  is  nursing  him  says  that  it  seems  a  pity  to 
wake  him,  doesn't  it  ?    Perhaps  you  will  wait  ?*' 

They  stood  outside  the  door,  while  a  common-looking 
woman,  with  a  kindly  pair  of  eyes,  held  it  ajar  and 
watched  their  movements. 

**Iwill  wait,  if  you  will  permit  me,"  said  Alice,  turn- 
ing appealinglv  to  the  woman,  who  immediately  opened 
the  door,  and  the  former  passed  into  the  sick-room, 
which  was  clean  and  fresh,  but  oh,  so  wretchedly  bare  ! 
B-Mitdes  the  narrow  bed  on  which  the  artist  lay,  and  a 
ffivrW  stand  and  chair,  there  was  not  a  single  article  of 
•  Vol.  XXU.,  No.  6-48. 


furniture  in  the  room.  But  Alice  had  no  thought  for 
aught  save  the  pale  sufferer  on  the  meagre  couch.  And, 
merciful  Father  in  heaven  !  could  that  pallid,  wasted 
creature,  with  the  scarlet  fever-spot  high  on  his  cheek, 
his  sunken  eyes  darkly  rimmed,  and  his  ruddy  lips 
burnt  with  consuming  heat — could  that  be  the  hand- 
some, graceful  hero  o/  her  girl  life — the  man  of  genius, 
under  whose  spell  her  own  spirit  had  risen  to  higher 
flights  of  thought  and  new  realms  of  delight. 

**  Hush  !"  said  the  nurse,  with  a  troubled  look.  •*  I'm 
afraid  he*s  going  to  rave  again.  Poor  gentleman,  the 
least  sound  sets  him  off;  that's  why  I'm  so  particular 
about  people  coming  in  to  disturb  him." 

"  There  !  there  !"  cried  Ernest,  suddenly  breaking 
forth — **  there,  don't  you  see,  one  step  backward,  and 
you  are  in  eternity  !  For  God's  sake,  heed  your  posi- 
tion !  This  is  a  perilous  place  to  stand.  Come  down 
upon  the  sands,  I  entreat  you,  Major  Vernon." 

Alice  dropped  into  a  seat  beside  the  delirious  artist 
Every  word  he  uttered  rang  through  her  heart  as  she 
listened— as  one  must  listen  when  Fate  seems  to  guid^^ 
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the  speech.  Moaning  and  tossing,  he  uttered  only  in- 
coherent sounds  for  a  time,  then  again  suddenly  he 
cried  out : 

"Giye  me  some  reason — some  reason,  I  implore  you. 
Do  not  condemn  a  man  to  mad  despair  for  a  chance  irhim. 
I  loye  your  daughter  as  I  do  my  own  souL  My  life  is 
open  to  your  scrutiny.  If  I  am  unworthy,  I  pray  you 
tell  me  so,  and  I  will  bear  my  doom  ;  but  do  not  scorn 
my  suit  Oh,  God  !— take  care,  Major  Vernon  !  Great 
Heavens  I  he's  over,  and  I — I  am  his  murderer.  I  might 
have  reached  him  and  dragged  him  back.  Oh,  Powers 
of  Darkness  I  was  I  tempted  to  let  my  enemy — he  who 
swore  my  father's  son  should  nerer  wed  his  child— go  to 
destruction,  to  death  I*' 

Following  this  terrible  outbreak  came  a  fit  of  shudder- 
ing that  shook  the  slender  frame  like  a  reed  in  a  whirl- 
wind ;  but  Alice,  cafan  and  beautiful  as  som^  sweet  angel 
of  consolation,  arose  and  put  aside  the  mourning  hat  and 
Tail  she  still  wore  for  her  father.  Then  approaching  his 
bed,  in  her  softest,  tenderest  voice,  she  spoke  the  wor^  : 
*' Ernest,  dear  Ernest,  do  you  not  know  me  ?*'  Was  it 
a  miracle  ?  At  the  first  loving  totie>  those  wandering 
eyes  lost  their  wildness,  and  fixed  themselves  eagerly  on 
the  beautiful  face.  Should  she  tell  him  all  ?  Should 
she  trust  his  poor  weak  mind  with  such  a  burden  of  re- 
lief, and  risk  its  breaking  for  ever  beneath  the  weight  ? 
She  had  no  surgeon  to  consult — she  only  asked  her  own 
overflowing  heart,  and  followed  its  dictates.  **  My  father 
had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  at  Shelter.  Bock,"  she  said, 
holding  his  eyes  by  hers,  and  his  hand#n  her  own.  "  He 
did  not  die,  dear^he  did  not  die  then ;  he  lived  until 
the  second  stroke  came,  and  then  expired  in  his  bed." 
She  leant  over  still  more  closely,  her  soft,  sweet  mouth 
close  to  his  ear.  "I  have  learnt  one  thing  since  his 
death,  Ernest.  Your  father  never  wronged  mine ;  but  it 
was  your  uncle,  whose  name  you  bear,  who  deceived  my 
unhappy  parent— and  the  stroke  of  paralysis  rendered 
unintelligible  the  words  with  which  he  would  have  told 
you  his  reasons  for  hating  that  man." 

Her  experiment—if  an  effort  of  a  loving  heart  to  save 
and  restore  the  object  of  its  fondest  affection  can  be 
called  by  so  cold  a  name — was  successful.  Ernest  Law- 
rence's maddening  illusion  was  over.  Mania  yielded  to 
the  tender  spell  of  Love  ;  and  Beason  resumed  her  sway, 
bringing  peace  and  happiness. 

As  may  be  supposed,  Ernest  had  fled  from  what  he 
supposed  to  ba  the  scene  of  a  tragedy.  All  he  could  re- 
call was  the  inexplicable  attack  of  Alice's  father  ;  his 
fierce,  unfounded  denunciations  ;  the  curses  he  hurled  at 
the  memory  of  Ernest's  dead  parent ;  and  the  oath  he 
swore,  that  the  son  of  such  a  man  should  never  wed  his 
child. 

The  painter  would  have  been  more  than  human  had  he 
not  recoiled  from  such  a  terrible  invective,  and  seeing  his 
contemner  stagger  and  fall,  even  with  curses  on  his  lips, 
his  limbs  refused  to  move  to  the  rescue  of  the  enemy, 
and  he  believed  himself  in  this  way  to  have  been  guilty 
of  murdering  the  Either  of  the  one  he  adored. 

He  could  not  meet  her  after  such  a  deed ;  his  brain 
reeled,  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  reasoning,  and  he 
fled.  Up  and  down  the  world  he  went,  like  an  innocent 
Caiu,  his  disordered  mind  only  swaying  his  movements, 
and  ever  producing  upon  the  canvas  the  fatal  scene,  until 
by  that  very  means  the  evil  spell  was  broken. 

When,  in  the  bare  and  desolate  room,  and  beside  t*he 
bed  from  which  he  thought  no  more  ^  rise,  Alice  be- 
came the  wife  of  Ernest  Lawrence,  it  "w^  only  with  the 
hope  that  she  might  thus  claim  the  privilege  of  remov- 
^  him  to  a  home  of  luxury,  to  watch  over  and  bless 


his  remaining  life.  She  did  not  dream  that  happiness 
was  so  great  a  magician,  and  that  she  should  in  a  short 
time  find  her  husband  restored  to  what  her  lover  wae  ; 
but  thus  it  befeU,  and  he  and  she  are  blest  so  supremely 
as  to  forget  that  they  were  ever  severed  by  the  stoiy  of 
Shelter  Bock. 


NORTH  AMEMCAN  EARTHQUAKE& 

By  AatHtm  Dudley  ViNroN. 

SoMS  years  ago  the  writer  found,  most  unexpectedly, 
that  he  had  much  spare  tkne  upon  his  hands,  and  rather 
than  be  idle  during  thosa  periods,  he  frequented  the 
libraries  and  became  a  student  c^  American  history. 
The  libraries  to  which  he  had  access  were  rich  in  books 
relating  to  colonial  afbirs  ;  and  in  the  progress  of  a  very 
desultoiy  course  of  reading  he  was  astonished  at  tbe  fre- 
quency with  which  Mother  Earth  had   been  quakiiig 
and  quivering  ;  for  he  had  hitherto  entertained  the  patri- 
otic but  mistaken  notion  that  the  United  States  was 
more  favored  than  other  lands  in  the  stability  of  1^ 
territory,  and  that  New  England,  in  particular,  was  too 
firmly  founded  ever  to  be  visited  by  an  earthquake  that 
amounted  to  anything  serious.     Finally,  when  his  read- 
ing had  taught  him  the  fact  that  scarcely  a  week  passes 
without  some  portion  of   the  United  States  territory 
being  subject  to  seismic  disturbance,  he  began  to  speak 
about  his  researches  to  his  friends  ;  and,  fiuding  many 
of  them  almost  as  ignorant  as  he  had  been,  he  put  down 
on  paper  the  facts  which  he  gleaned  fq^  the  books  he 
consulted.     There  was   no   lack  of  authorities.     Each 
natural  phenomenon  of  colonial  days  impressed  itself 
strongly  tipon  the  early  settlers,  for  they  looked  upon 
comets  and  earthquakes,  tempests  and  droughts*  Lidian 
wars  and  pestilences,   as   direct  manifestations  of  the 
Almighty  or  the  devil,     ^ious  divines  kept  alive  the 
memory  of  these  disturbances  by  giving  them,  in  caie- 
fnlly  written,  ponderous  sermons,  a  spiritual  significance 
which  they  lack  in  more  skeptical  modem  times.     And 
the  philosophers   and  literati  who  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  and  loved  to  bother  their  brains 
about  ununderstandable  subjects,  kept  bulky  journals, 
memoirs  and  minutes,  in  which   they  set  down  such 
data  as  they  could  gather  about  earthquake  shocks.    One 
of  these  ancient  worthies — an  LL.D.,  by  name  Samuel 
Williams,  and  by  occupation  a  professor  at  Harvard- 
made  an  elaborate  list  of  all  the  New  England  earth- 
quakes prior  to  the  year  1783.     That  list,  with  its  ac- 
companying comments,  was  read  before    (and  printed 
about  1783  in  the  Trcmsaditms)  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston.     It  is  the  source  from 
which  most  subsequent  magazine  writers  have  drawn 
their  knowledge  of  American  earthquakes.     Adopting  it 
as  our  guide,  the  following  years  are  those  in  which 
noteworthy  earthquakes  occurred  : 


1638— June  1st. 
1642— March  5th. 
1653— October  29th. 

1668-       

1663-Jan.  26th,  27th,  28th. 
1720- January  8th* 


\ 


1727-October  29tli. 
1744— June  8d. 
1756— November  18th. 
1701-March  12th. 
178S— November  29th. 
1791-May  16th. 


The  wise  men  of  Dr.  Williams's  day  invented  several 
hypotheses  by  which  natural  causes  could  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  tremendous  phenomenon  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  they  gathered  from  all  sources  such  details  of 
the  circumstances  attendant  upon  each  seismic  disturb- 
ance as  would  support  an  argument  in  favor  of  their  own 
peculiar  theories.    Thus^  the  adherent  of  the  mecbanical 
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idea  of  ''fllipping  rock  strata"  and  " geological  faults" 
was  eager  to  know  that  the  earth  rose  in  some  places, 
fell  in  others,  and  was  cracked  and  agitated  everywhere. 
The  expositor  of  the  chemical  idea,  who  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  powers  of  fermenting  or  decom]|3sing 
pyrites,  was  on  the  lookont  for  snlphnric  vapors,  qneer 
smellsy  boiling  waters,  volcanic  sand  and  subterranean 
fires ;  and  ^e  electrical  philosopher  wished  to  obtain 
data  relating  to  the  wind  and  the  atmosphere,  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  comets,  aerolites,  meteors, 
and  every  influence  from  which  he  could  deduce  con- 
olusioDB  favorable  to  the  origin  of  earthquakes  from 
"that  subtle  and  universal  agent,  electron." 

If  these  researches  gave  little  valuable  to  science,  they 
certainly  contributed  information  to  history. 

Dr.  Williams  was  succeeded,  as  the  historian  of  earth- 
quakes, by  the  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  M.G.,and  the 
Boston  Society  gave  place  to  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  New  York.  These  latter  in  turn  were 
succeeded  by  the  magazines  and  the  magazine  contri- 
butors, and  notably  by  Professor  Bockwood  and  Silli' 
fium^M  Journal  cf  Science,  These  latter  authorities  have 
for  ^e  last  five  years  collected  full  data  of  all  the  earth- 
•tremors  of  North  America,  and  the  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  shocks  in  each  year : 


1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Canada        -           -           -           - 
NewEof^aad 
Atlantic  8tet^ 
MisaiMli^i  Yaltoy  - 

5 

14 

8 

5 

6 

6 

11 

8 

8 

3 

11 

5 
9 
6 

7 

8 
5 
9 
8 

Of  all  theee  earthquakes,  there  were  but  four  that 
were  deetructiva  These  weie  in  ,1663, 1727, 1755  and  1811. 
The  first  three  were  apparently  confined  to  New  England 
and  Canada,  but  the  last  was  felt  over  nearly  all  the 
country,  and  was  especially  violent  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Valleys. 

On  January  26tb,  1663,  O.  S.,  "at  the  shutting  in  of 
the  evening,"  an  earthquake  that  was  much  written  about 
shook  up  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Quakers,  Anabaptists  and 
Indians,  without  distinction  of  creeds  or  persons.  The 
ahocks  occurred  at  intervab  during  three  days,  January 
26th,  27th,  and  28th,  and  caused  general  consternation. 
The  earthquake  was  preceded  by  a  great  roaring  noise, 
and  the  first  shook  came  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  houses  rocked  violently,  dishes  were 
thrown  from  the  shelves,  waUs  were  cracked  and  the 
tops  of  chimneys  were  broken  off.  Men,  women  and 
children  ran  affrighted  out  into  the  streets  and  open 
places,  and  passengers  staggered  to  and  fro  like  men  on 
the  deck  of  a  tossing  vesseL  In  Canada  the  effect  of  this 
earthquake  was  severe  indeed.  An  old  narrative  thus 
tells  of  its  occurrence  :  '<  About  half  an  hour  after  five  in 
the  evening,  k  most  terrible  earthquake  began.  The 
heavens  being  serene,  there  was  suddenly  heard  a  roar 
like  the  noise  of  a  great  fire.  Immediately  the  buildings 
were  shaken  with  amazing  violence.  Doors  opened  and 
shut  of  tiiemselves  with  a  fearful  clattering.  The  bells 
rang  without  their  ropes  being  touched.  Cracks  ap- 
peared in  the  walls  of  buildings  and  floors  separated  and 
in  some  cases  fell  down.  Chasms  appeared  in  the  fields, 
and  ^e  hills  seemed  to  be  in  motion.  The  fright  of  the 
inhabitants  was  shared  by  the  beasts  and  birds,  who  sent 
forth  fearful  cries,  bowlings  and  bellowings. 

"  The  duration  of  this  earthquake  was  very  uncommon. 
The  first  shock  continued  half  aa  hour  before  it  was  over, 


but  it  began  to  abate  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  it 
began.  The  same  day,  about  eight  o'dodc  in  ^e  even- 
ing, there  came  a  second  shook,  equally  violent  as  the 
first,  and  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  ih&te  were  two 
others.  The  n^t  day,  about  thrae  hours  from  the  morn- 
ing, there  was  a  violent  shoek,  which  lasted  a  long  time, 
and  the'  next  night  some  oounted  thirty-two  shocks,  off 
which  many  were  violent  Nor  did  ^e  trembling  of  the 
eurth  cease  until  the  July  following. 

''  The  earthquake  was  attended  with  some  remarkable 
results.  Many  trees  were  torn  up,  uid  the  outlines  of 
the  mountains  appeared  to  be  much  changed.  Many 
springs  and  small  streams  were  drie^  up  ;  in  others  the 
waters  became  sulphurous,  and  the  channds  in  which 
some  had  run  were  so  altered  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 
Half  way  between  Tadousac  and  Quebec,  two  hills  weze 
thrown  down,  and  f oianed  a  point  of  land  which  ex- 
tended half  a  quarter  of  a  league  into  the  St  Lawrence 
Biver.  The  Island  Aux  Coudres  became  larger  than 
before,  and  the  channel  of  the  Bt  Lawrence  was  greaUy 
changed. " 

This  earthquake  was  less  viol^it  in  New  York  and 
P^iusylvania.      Williams    remarks,  **  Its    course   must 
have  been   between  north  and  south,  probably  much"* 
the  same  as  in  1638.*' 

Sixty-four  years  after  there  came  another  memorable 
shook.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1727, 0.  S.,  at  10:40  p.m., 
the  air  being  clear  and  the  sky  serene,  and  everything 
seeming  to  be  in  a  most  perfect  calm  and  tranquillity, 
a  heavy,  rumbling  noise  was  heard  in  the  north  or 
northwest  At  |bst  it  seemed  to  be  at  a  distance,  but  it 
increased  until  it  was  thought  to  be  the  roar  of  a  blaz- 
ing chimney  near  at  hand,  and  at  last  was  likened  to  the 
rattling  of  carriages  driven  fiercely  over  pavements.  In 
about  half  a  minute  from  the  time  the  noise  was  first 
heard  the  earthquake  was  felt  It  was  observed  by  those 
who  were  abroad  that  as  the  shake  passed  under  them 
the  surface  of  the  earth  perceptibly  rose  up  and  then 
sank  down  again  ;  but  as  it  was  somewhat  late  qn  Sun- 
day night  there  were  probably  not  many  travelers*  out 
of  doors. 

The  violence  of  the  shock,  like  that  of  the  other  great 
earthquakes,  was  such  as  to  cause  the  houses  to  tremble 
and  rock  as  if  about  to  fall  to  pieces.  Doors,  windows 
and  movable  furniture  made  a  fearful  clatter.  *  Loose 
articles,  china  and  pewter  were  pitched  from  the 
shelves ;  stone  walls  and  the  tops  of  several  chimneys 
were  thrown  down. 

There  were  various  opinions  as  to  the  duration  of  this 
earthquake.  The  most  probable  is  that  the  shake  began 
about  half  a  minute  after  the  roar  was  first  heard,  and 
rose  to  the  greatest  violence  in  about  a  minute  more.' 
Its  course,  like  that  of  the  previous  ones,  seems  to  have 
been  from  northwest  to  southeast  It  extended  from  the 
Biver  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Kennebec,  in 
Maine,  being  perceptibly  felt  in  both  places,  though  the 
shock  there  was  slight    It  was  also  felt  by  vessels  at  sea. 

The  greatest  violence  seems  to  have  been  at  Newbury, 
on  the  Merrimac.  There  the  earth  opened  and  cast  up 
a  quantity  of  sand  and  ashes  mixed  with  sulphur. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Royal  Society  says  :  **  A  clergy- 
man in  a  town  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston  assured 
me  that  immediately  after  the  earthquake  there  was  such 
a  stench  that  the  £Etmily  could  scarce  bear  to  be  in  the« 
house  for  a  considerable  time  that  night" 

Bev.  Mr.  Lowell  writes :  ''About  the  middle  of  April 
(1728)  the  fine  sand  that  was  thrown  up  in  several  places 
in  this  parish  at  the  first  great  shodc,  October  29th,  had 
a  very  offSdnsive  stenoh^nay,  was  more  nauseous  than  a 
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putrefying  corpse  ;  yefc,  in  a  very  little  while  after,  it 
had  no  smell  at  all." 

"  Bey.  Mr.  Allin,  then  minister  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
took  notice  of  an  uncommon  change  in  the  water  of  some 
wells.  **  About  three  days  before  the  earthquake,"  he 
says,  ''  there  was  perceived  an  ill-stinking  smell  in  the 
water  of  several  wells.  Some  searched  their  wells,  but 
found  nothing  that  might  thus  affect  them.  The  scent 
was  so  strong  and  offensive,  that  for  eight  or  ten  days 
they  entirely  omitted  using  it.  In  the  deepest  of  these 
wells,  which  was  about  thirty-six  feet,  the  water  was 
turned  to  a  brimstone  color,  but  had  nothing  of  the 
smell,  and  was  thick  like  puddle  water."  Some  wells 
also  dried  up  just  before  the  earthquake,  but  filled  after 
the  shook  had  passed.  Several  shocks  were  felt  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  England  for  some  months  after 
October  29th,  but  they  were  generally  inconsiderable. 

Tho  most  violent  earthquake  ever  known  in  New 
England  was  in  the  year  1755.  It  came  November  18th, 
at  eleven  minutes  and  thirty-five  seconds  after  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  calm,  clear  night. 

The  beginning  of  this  earthquake  was  determined,  with 

all  the  ex- 
actness   that 

could  bo   l-<3- 

quired,  bj  a 
ounous  aoci- 
dent  Pro- 
fessor Win- 
t  h  r  o  p  of 
Cam  bridge, 
having,  some 
time  before^ 
used  an  un- 
Ui^iially  long 
glass  tube  ia 
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a  particular  experiment,  shut  it  up  in  the  case  of  his  tall 
clock  for  greater  security  against  breakage.  This  tube, 
standing  nearly  perpendicular,  was  upset  by  the  first 
motion  of  the  shock,  and  falling  against  the  pendulum, 
instantly  stopped  the  clock  at  the  time  mentioned.  The 
clock  was  a  good  one,  and  had  been  adjusted  by  a 
meridian  line  the  preceding  noon.  Professor  Winthrop 
was  awakened  by  the  earthquake,  but  his  bed  was  toes- 
ing  and  the  fioor  was  shaking  so  violently  that  he  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  walk  to  the  fireplace  until  the 
shock  was  abating.  Having  then  struck  a  light  and  lit 
his  candle,  ho  looked  at  his  watch,  which  had  agreed 
with  the  clock  when  he  had  retired,  and  found  it  to  be 
fifteen  minutes  after  four.  The  jarring  was  perceptible 
for  about  a  minute  after  this,  so  that  the  total  duration 
of  the  earthquake  was  nearly  four  and  a  half  minutes. 

The  shock  was  preceded  by  that  peculiar  rumbling 
noise  or  roar  frequently  tho  precursor  of  an  earthquake. 
In  about  half  a  minute  afterward  the  surface  of  the 
earth  seemed  to  be  suddenly  raised  up,  and  in  subsiding 
was  thrown  into  a  very  rapid,  jarring,  vibratory  motion, 
which  acted  in  a  horizontal  direction.  This  motion  con- 
tinued for  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  then  abated 
for  three  or  four  seconds.  Then,  all  at  once,  came  a 
^*  vlolorit,  prodigious  shock,  as  suddenly,  to  all  appear- 
nucG,  as  a  tkanderclap  breaking  upon  a  house,  and  at- 
tended by  A  great  noise."  This  severe  and  sodden  shock 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  quick  and  violent  con- 
euBsionn,  jerks  and  wrenches,  attended  by  an  undolatoiy, 
^vaving  motion  of  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  gpround,  not 
unlike  ilio  shaking  and  quaking  of  a  large  bog.  For 
neailj  half  a  minute  it  gradually  declined,  and  then 
there  wms  a  perceptible  revival  of  it,  though  of  short 
coutinuaneo,  and  so,  by  degrees,  all  became  quiet  again. 
The  effect  upon  the  people  of  Boston  is  vividly  told. 
Upou  the  first  shock  many  jumped  out  of  their  beds-  and 
ran  into  the  streets  ;  some  lay  be- 
tween the  sheets  quaking  with  fear, 
and  afraid  to  rise  ;  others  sprang  to 
the  windows,  trembling  with  fright, 
and  seeing,  in  the  dim  light  that  was 
almost  darkness,  their  friends  and 
neighbors  naked,  shrieked  aload 
with  the  apprehension  that  the  day 
of  judgment  had  arrived.  Others  yet 
thought  they  heard,  among  the  varied 
noises,  the  trumpet  of  (Gabriel  Bound- 
ing, and  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
cried  out  for  mercy  ;  some  fiunted 
away  from  fright-,  and  those  of  the 
most  composed  temper  expected  to 
be  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  their 
houses.  Children  waked  from  their 
sleep,  ran  crying  to  their  frightened 
parents ;  the  dogs  howled  dismally ; 
birds  flew  into  the  air  with  fright- 
ened cries,  and  cattle  that  were  in 
the  fields  fled  bellowing  to  the  bams 
and  sheds. 

In  Boston,  besides  'throwing  down 
glass,  pewter  and  other  loose  art- 
icles, about  one  hundred  chimneys 
were  leveled  to  the  roofe  of  the 
houses,  in  some  cases  breaking 
through  the  roof -beams  in  their  &1L 
About  one  thousand  five  hundred 
were  shattered  and  thrown  down  in 
part.  Some  were  broken  off  BeronA 
feet  below  the  top»  and  some,  by  the 
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suddenness  and  violence  of 
*  the  shock,  were    canted   an 

inch  or  more  from  the  per- 
pendicular.    Others,   yet, 

were  twisted  awry,  as  if  by 

a    circular    motion.      Many 

clocks  were    stepped.      The 

yane  on  the  public  market- 
house    was    thrown    down — 

the    wooden    spindle    which 

supported   it    being   broken 

off  at  a  place  where  it  was  5 

inches  in    diameter    and  10 

feet  in  height— yet   it  had 

withstood    the  most  yiolent 

gusts  of  wind.    A  new  vane 

upon    one   of   the  churches 

of  the  town  was  bent  at  the 

spindle,  and  a  distiller's  cis- 
tern, made  of  plank,  almost 

new  and  very  strongly  put 

together,  was  burst  in  pieces 

by  the  agitation  of  the  liquor 

in  it. 

Much     the    same    results 

were  observable  in  the  coun- 
try. At  Springfield  a  metal 
spindle  on  one  of  the 
churches  was  bent  to  a  right 
Angle.      Through  the  whole 

Province  of  Massachusetts,  stone  fences,  cellar-walls, 
ohimneys  and  the  like  were  cracked  and  thrown  down. 
Oreat   alterations   were    observed  in    the   springs    and 

ponds.  In  some  the  quality  of  the  water  was  changed  ; 
in  others,  the  quantity.  New  springs  were  opened  and 
old  ones  dried  up. 

At  Pembroke,  Soituate  and  llancaster  there  were 
chasms  in  the  earth,  from  which  water  issued  and  fine 
white  sand  or  powdered  ashes.  Almost  immediately 
after  the  earthquake  numbers  of  fish  came  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  dead  or  dying. 

On  the  southwest,  this  earthquake  reached  as  far  as 
Chesapeake  Bay,  being,  however,  felt  on  the  easterly. 
And  not  on  the  westerly,  side.  At  the  northeast  it  was 
felt  as  far  as  Halifax.  It  was  perceived  at  Lake  George, 
but  not  at  Oswego.  Mariners  on  board  of  a  vessel 
seventy  leagues  from  Cape  Ann  thought  they  had  run 
Aground  or  struck  a  rook,  until,  on  sounding,  they  found 
they  were  more  than  fifty  fathoms  of  water. 

Nine  hours  aft^r  the  great  shock  was  felt  in  New  Eng- 
land an  extraordinary  motion  of  the  sea  happened  in  the 
Harbor  of  St.  Martin's,  in  the  West  Indies.  The  sea 
•withdrew,  leaving  places  where  there  was  commonly  at 
least  5  feet  of  water  dry;  and  then,  returning,  it  rose  6 
feet  above  the  ordinary  level.  On  November  22d,  at  7: 27 
At  night,  and  on  December  19th  at  10  o'clock  p.m.,  in 
tbe  same  year  (1755},  there  were  two  light  shocks,  which 
^d  no  damage. 

There  were  no  stone  houses  and  few  stone  chimneys  in 
the  very  sparsely  settled  country  that  was  the  centre  of 
the  disturbance  of  1811. 

The  following  extract  summarizes  a  curious  pamphlet 
printed  in  Newburyport  in  1812.  A  Mr.  Pierce  was  pro- 
<;eeding  on  a  tour  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  Friday,  December 
Idth,  1811,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15tlL  landed  on  the 
left  ^bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  116  miles  from  the 
xaouth  of  the  Ohio.  What  followed  is  best  told  in  his 
o'vrn  words  :   **  The  night  was  extremely  dark  and  cloudy. 
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Not  a  star  appeared  jn  the  heavens,  and  there  was  every  ' 
indication  of  a  severe  rain.     For  the  last  three  days,  in- 
deed, the  sky  had  been  continually  overcast,  and  the 
weather  unusually  thick  and  hazy. 

"It  would  not  be  improper  to  observe  that  these 
waters  are  descended  in  a  variety  of  small  craft,  but 
'most  generally  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  built  to  serve  a 
temporary  purpose,  and  intended  to  float  with  );he  cur- 
rent, being  supplied  with  oars,  not  so  mucH  to  accelerate 
progress  as  to  assist  in  navigating  the  boat  and  avoiding 
the  numerous  bars,  trees  and  timber  which  greatly  im- 
pede the  navigation, of  this  river.  In  one  of  these  boats 
I  had  embarked,  and,  the  more  effectually  to  guard 
against  anticipated  attacks  from  the  savages,  who  are 
said  to  be  at  present  much  exasperated  against  the 
whites,  several  boats  had  proceeded  in  company. 

"Precisely  at  two  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the* 
16th  instant,  we  were  all  alarmed  by  the  violent  and  con- 
vulsive a^tation  of  the  boats,  accompanied  by  a  noise 
similar  to  that  which  would  have  been  produced  by  run- 
ning over  a  sandbar.  Every  man  was  immediately  roused 
and  rushed  upon  deck.  We  were  first  of  opinion  that 
the  Indians,  studious  of  some  mischief,  had  leosed  our 
cables,  and  thus  situated,  we  were  foundering.  Upon* 
examination,  however,  we  discovered  that  we  were  yet 
safely  and  securely  moored.  The  idea  of  an  earthquake, 
then  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  and  this  idea  was  con- 
firmed by  a  second  shock,  and  two  others  in  immediate 
succession.  These  continued  for  the  space  of  eight 
minutes. 

"So  complete  and  general  had  been  the  awiul  con- 
vulsion that  a  tremulous  motion  was  communicated  to 
the  very  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  few  yards 
from  the  spot  where  we  lay  the  body  of  a^  large  oak  was 
snapped  in  two,  and  the  Mling  part  precipitated  to  the 
margin  of  the  river.  The  trees  of  the  forest  shook  like 
rushes.  The  alarming  clattering  of  their  branches  may 
be  compared  to  the  effect  produced  by  a  severe  wind 
passing  tlirough  a  large  canebrake.  «^ 
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"Exposed  to  the  most  unpleasant  altematiye  of  re- 
maining where  we  were  for  the  night  or  subjecting  our- 
selves to  imminent  hazard  in  navigating  through  the 
innumerable  obstructions  in  the  river,  we  concluded  to 
remain.  At  the  dawn  of  day  I  went  on  shore  to  examine 
the  effects  of  the  shocks.  The  earth  abonir  twenty  feet 
from  &e  water's  edge  was  deeply  cracked,  but  no  visible 
injury  of  moment  had  been  sustained.  .  Fearing,  how- 
ever, to  remain  longer  where  we  were,  it  was  thought 
moat  advisable  to  leave  our  landing  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  This  was  immediately  done.  At  a  few  rods' 
distance  from  the  shore  we  experienced  a  fifth  shock, 
more  severe  than  either  of  the  preceding.  I  had  ex- 
pected this  from  the  lowering  appearance  of  the  weather. 
And  it  was,  indeed,  most  providential  that  we  had 
started,  for  such  was  the  strength  of  this  last  shock  that 
the  bank  to  which  we  were  (but  a  few  moments  since) 
attached  was  rent,  and  fell  into  the  river,  wliilst  the 
trees  mshed  from  the  forests,  precipitating  themselves 
into  the  water  with  force  sufficient  to  have  dashed  us 
into  a  thotisand  atoms. 

"  It  was  now  light,  and  we.  had  an  opportunity  of  be- 
holding in  full  extent  all  the  horror  of  our  situation. 
During  the  first  four  shocks,  tremendous  and  uninter- 
rupted explosions,  resembling  a  discharge  of  artillery, 
were  heard  from  the  opposite  shore.  At  that  time,  I  im- 
puted them  to  the  falling  of  the  river-banks.  This  fifth 
shock  explained  the  cause.  Wherever  the  veins  of  the 
earthquake  ran  there  was  a  volcanic  discharge  of  com- 
bustible matter  to  great  heights,  an  incessant  rumbling 
was  beard  below,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  was  excessively 
agitated,  whilst  the  water  assumed  a  turbid  and  boiling 
appearance.  Near  our  boat,  a  spout  of  confined  air, 
breaking  its  way  through  the  waters,  burst  forth,  and, 
with  a  loud  report,  discharged  mud,  sticks,  etc.,  from 
the  river's  bed,  at  least  thiriy^  feet  above  the  surface. 
These  spoutings  were  frequent,  and  in  many  places  ap- 
peared to  rbe  to  the  very  heavens.  Large  trees,  which 
had  lain  for  ages  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  were  shot  up 
in  thousands  of  instances  ;  some  with  their  roots  upper- 
most and  their  tops  planted ;  others  were  hurled  into 
the  air ;  many,  again,  were  only  loosened  and  floated 
upon  the  surface.  Kever  was  a  scene  more  replete  with 
threatenings  of  death.  With  the  most  lively  sense  of 
this  awful  crisis,  we  contemplated  in  mute  astonishment 
a  scene  which  completely  beggars  description,  and  of 
which  the  most  glowing  imagination  is  inadequate  to 
form  a  picture.  Here,  the  earth,  river,  etc.,  torn  with 
furious  convulsionitf^  opened  in  huge  trenches,  whose 
deep  jaws  were  instantaneously  closed  ;  there,  through  a 
thousaDEd  ve&is,  sulphurous  streams  gushed  from  its  very 
bow^fii,  leaving  vast  and  almost  unfathomable  caverns. 
Everywheie  nature  itself  seemed  tottering  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution.  Encompassed  with  the  most  alarming 
dangers,  the  manly  presence  of  mind  and  heroic  forti- 
tude of  the  boatmen  were  all  that  saved  them.  It  was  a 
struggle  for  existence  itself^  and  the  meed  to  be  pur- 
chased was  our  lives. 

^'*  During  the  day  there  was,  with  very  little  intermis- 
sion, a  continued  series  of  shocks,  attended  with  in- 
'  numerable  explosions  like  the  rolling  of  thunder ;  the 
bed  of  the  river  was  incessantly  disturbed  and  the  water 
boiled  severely  in  every  part  I  consider  ourselves  as 
having  been  in  the  greatest  danger  from  the  numerous 
instances  of  boiling  directly  under  our  boat ;  fortunately 
for  us,  however,  they  were  not  attended  with  eruptions. 
One  of  the  spouts  which  we  had  seen  rising  directly 
under  the  boat  would  inevitably  have  sunk  it,  and  pro- 
bably have  blown  it  into  a  thousand  fragments.    Our 


ears  were  constantly  assailed  with  the  crashing  of  timber ; 
the  banks  were  instantaneously  emshed  down  and  fell 
with  all  their  growth  into  the  water.  It  was  bo  kss 
astonishing  than  alarming  to  behold  the  oldest  trees  of 
the  forest,  whose  firm  roots  had  withstood  a  thonsand 
storms  and  weathered  the  sternest  tempests,  quivering 
and  shaking  with  the  violenee  of  the  shocks,  whilst  their 
heads  wei'e  whipped  together  with  a  quick  and  nqnd 
motion.  Many  were  torn  from  their  native  soil  and 
hurled  with  tremendous  force  into  the  river;  one  of 
these,  whose  huge  trunk  was  at  least  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter, was  thrown  better  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
bank,  where  it  was  planted  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  there 
to  stand  a  terror  to  future  navigators. 

"  Several  small  islands  have  been  already  annihilated, 
and,  from  appearances,  many  others  must  suffer  the  same 
fete.  To  one  of  these  I  ventured  in  a  skif^  but  it  was 
impossible  to  examine  it,  for  the  ground  sunk  from  my 
tread  and  the  least  force  applied  to  any  part  of  it  seemed 
to  shake  the  whole. 

''Anxious  to  obtain  a  landing  and  dreading  the  high 
banks,  we  made  for  an  island  which  evidenced  sensible 
marks  of  the  earthquake ;  here  we  fastened  to  some  wil- 
lows at  the  extremity  of  a  sunken  piece  of  land  and  con- 
tinued two  days,  hoping  that  this  scene  of  horrors  was 
now  over  ;  still,  however,  the  shocks  continued,  ^ough 
not  with  the  like  frequency  as  before. 

"  On  Wednesday,  in  the  afternoon,  I  visited  every  part 
of  the  island  where  we  lay.  It  was  extensive  and  pitftially 
covered  with  willow.  The  earthquake  ha«l  rent  tiie 
ground  in  large  and  numerous  gaps.  Vast  quantities  of 
burnt  wood  in  every  stage  of  alteration,  from  its  primi- 
tive nature  to  stove  coal,  had  been  spread  over  the 
ground  to  very  considerable  distances.  Frightful  and 
hideous  caverns  yawned  on  every  side,  and  the  earth's 
bowels  appeared  to  have  felt  the  tremendous  force  of 
the  shocks  which  had  thus  riven  the  surface.  I  was 
gratified  with  seeing  several  places  where  these  spouts, 
which  had  so  much  attracted  our  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, had  arisen.  They  were  generally  on  the  beach,  and 
had  left  large  circular  holes  in  the  sand,  formed  much 
like  a  funneL  For  a  great  distance  round  the  orifice 
vast  quantities  of  coal  have  been  scattered  ;  many  pieces 
weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  were  discharged 
160  measured  paces.  These  holes  were  of  various  di- 
mensions. One  of  them,  which  I  observed  most  particu- 
larly, was  16  feet  in  perpendicular  depth  and  63  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  moutk 

"On  Thursday  morning,  the  19th,  we  loosed  our 
cables,  with  hearts  filled  with  fervent  gratitude  to  Pro- 
vidence, whose  protection  had  supported  us  through 
the  perils  to  which  we  had  been  exposed. 

"  Ab  we  descended  the  river  everything  was  a  scene  <A 
ruin  and  devastation.  Where,  a  e^ort  time  since,  the 
Mississippi  rolled  its  waters  in  a  calm  and  placid  current, 


now  subterranean  forests  have  been  ushered  into  exist- 
ence, and  raise  their  heads,  hard  and  black  as  ebony, 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  whose  power  has  been  so 
wonderfully  increased  that  strength  and  skill  |u«  equally 
baffled.  Our  boat  was  borne  down  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse, and  fortunately  escaped  uninjured.  We  pass^ 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  had  been  cleft  from 
the  main  shore  and  tumbled  into  the  water,  leaving  their 
growth  waving  above  the  surface.  In  many  places 
single  trees  and  whole  brakes  of  cane  had  slipped  into 
the  river.  A  singular  instance  of  this  kind  peculiarly 
attracted  my  observation.  A  large  sycamore  had  slipped 
from  its  station  on  the  bank,  and  had  so  admirably  pre- 
served its  equilibrium  that  it  has  been  left  standing  erect 
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in  the  water,  immersed  about  ien  leet»  and  has  errary 
appearanoe  of  liaTiiig  grown  tibel*e. 

"The  Bhooks,  I  oonoeive,  were  most  sensibly  ex- 
perienoed  npon  the  islands,  and  numbers  of  them  hvre 
been  mnoh  shattered,  foor  I  observed,  where  the  strata 
of  earth  were  fairest,  it  did  not  orack,  bnt  undulated  ex^ 
oessiyely.  At  Fort  Pickering,  on  the  extremity  of  flie 
Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff;  and  242  miles  from  the  moulh 
of  the  Ohio,  the  land  ia  strong  and  high.  Here>  hc7W>- 
eyer,  the  earth  was  extremely  agitated,  and  the  block- 
house,  which  is  almost  a  solid  mass  of  hewn  tinvber, 
trembled  like  the  aspen  leaf. 

"The  obstructions  in  this  river,  which  already  have 
been  quite  numerous,  are  now  so  considerably  increased 
as  to  demand  the  utmost  prudence  and  caution  from 
subsequent  navigators.  Indeed,  I  am  very  apprehensive 
that  it  will  be  almost  impassable  in  flood  water,  for  until 
such  time  it  will  be  imposdble  to  say  where  the  currents 
will  hereafter  run,  what  portion  (if  any)  of  the  present 
embarrassments  will  be  destroyed,  and  what  new  sand- 
bars,, etc.,  may  yet  be  caused  by  this  portentous  phe- 
nomenon. Many  poor  feUows  are  undonbtBdly  wrecked  or 
buried  under  the  rum  of  the  banks.  Of  (he  lose  0/  four 
boaiB  I  am  certain. 

'*  It  is  almo-t  impossible  to  trace  at  present  the  exact 
course  of  this  earthquake,  or  where  the  greatest  injuries 
have  happened.  From  numerous  inquiries,  however, 
which  I  have  made  of  persons  above  and  below  us  at  the 
time  of  the  first  shock,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  we 
weTe  very  nearly  in  the  height  of  it.  The  ruin  imme- 
diately in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  is  most  extensive  on 
the  right  sid^  in  descending. 

'*Kothing  oonld  have  exceeded  the  alarm  of  the 
aquatic  fowls.  They  were  extremely  noisy  and  con- 
fused, flying  in  every  direction  without  pursuing  any 
determined  course.  The  f^w  Indians  who  were  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  have  been  excessively  alarmed  and 
terrified.  All  nature,  indeed,  seemed  to  sympathiKe  in 
the  commotion  which  agitated  the  earth.  The  sun 
rarely  shot  a  ray  through  the  heavens.  The  sky  was 
clouded,  and  a  dreary  darkness  brooded  over  the  whole 
face  of  creation.  The  stars  were  encircled  with  a  pale 
light,  and  the  comet  appeared  hazy  and  dim.  The 
weather  was  incessantly  varying  from  oppressive  heat 
to  extreme  cold,  and  during  many  of  the  shocks  some 
rain  feU." 

The  continuance  of  this  earthquake  must  render  it 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  seismic  history.  From 
the  first  shock  on'  th^  16th,  to  the  last  on  the  23d  of 
December,  or  168  hours,  there  were  eighty-nine  shocks, 
>  and  shocks  were  also  numerous  throughout  the  year 
1812. 

The  recent  terrible  earthquake  in  Charleston  will,  from 
the  damage  wrought,  become  historicaL  It  was  the  more 
terrible  because  the  region  aflTeoted  by  it  had  been  but 
little  subject  to  seismic  disturbance.  Three  recorded 
earthqualros  visited  that  city:  on  May  19th,  1754,  April 
4th,  1799,  December  16th,  1811.  The  two  earlier  ones 
were  bo  slight  as  to  occasion  only  the  merest  reference, 
but  Mr.  Mitchill  gives  the  following  account  of  the  1811 
earthquake  :  '<In  South  Carolina  the  manifestations  were 
more'  alarming.  In  Georgetown,  the  parade-ground  of 
the  fort  is  said  to  have  settled  one  or  two  inches.  A  tub 
of  water  standing  on  a  table  was  upset  by  the  rooking  of 
the  buflding.  At  Columbia,  S.  C,  the  houses  appewred 
tb  rock  ais  if  rooked  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  South 
Carolina  College  appeared  to  rock  to  its  vety  foundation, 
and  part  of  its  plaster  fell."  The  students  fled  from  their 


chambeors  in  their  nightshirts.  Dogs  barked,  fowls  abd 
animals  made  a  racket.  Doring  the  first  agitation  it  was 
observed  that  the  air  felt  as  if  impregnated  with  a  yai>or, 
which  lasted  for  some  time. 

'*  At  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  shock  was  felt  a  little  before 
three  o*olock.  Its  duration  ww  eoiqectured  to  have 
bean  between  two  and  three  ndMrtes.  For  an  hour  pre- 
^rious,  ilhough  the  air  was  perfMHy  calm  and  several 
tftaon  %ere  visible,  there  was  at  intervals  of  about  five 
minutes  a  mmbling  notoe,  l&e  ^hai  of  distant  thunder, 
which  increased  in  idolenoe  cf  «oimd  just  before  the 
shock  was  Jsh^  The  idbration  of  Si  Philip's  steeple 
caused  the  docAc^NaSl  to  ving  ifbout  ?ten  seconds.  Two 
other  shw^  were  Ml  idterward ;  otie« little bef oreeight, 
and  tiie  other  about  m  quarter  ct  an  hour  after.  Both 
these  were  shorter  and  slighter  than  the  first.  Many  of 
the  fiunily  doola  were  stopped  by  the  concussions.  In 
many  wells  the  water  was  considerably  agitated.  •  •  The 
houses  were  so  much  monred  that  many  persons  were 
induced  to  rise  from  their  beds.  .  •  In  many  persons 
the  motion  XMK>duced  nausea." 

In  SiUiman's  Amerioan  Journal  af  Soienoe  (vol.  89, 
p.  386,)  is  a  reference  to  an  earthquake,  simultaneous 
with  the  explosion  of  a  meteor  on  February  M,  1766 ; 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  any  other  book  to  which 
the  writer  has  had  access.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
note  that  in  a  volume  published  by  the  South  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  (1888),  it  is  stated,  *' Along  a 
line  running  northeast*  near  Allston,  on  the  Greenville 
Railroad,  during  the  months  of  drought,  tremors  were 
observed  and  ascribed  to  slight  shocks  of  earthquake." 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  there  are  four  theories 
upon  which  earthquakes  have  been  accounted  for  :  The 
tlieologicaly  ascribing  them  to  supernatural  causes ;  the 
mechanical^  ascribing  them  to  the  slipping  of  rock-strata  ; 
the  chemical,  which  relies  upon  chemical  changes  in  the 
minerals  that  the  earth's  surfoce  contains  ;  and,  finally, 
the  electric  theory.  Each  has  its  followers  and  exposi- 
tors ;  but  seismology  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  causes 
producing  these  terrible  illnesses  of  Mother  Earth  can- 
not yet  be  stated  with  any  oertainty.  We  must  learn 
more  of  the  effects  produced  and  of  attendant  pheno- 
mena before  we  can  lay  down  the  natural  laws  goyeming 
seismic  disturbances. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  call  attention  to  the 
descriptive  scale  used  by  the  scientists  of  to-day  in  de- 
scribing and  recording  seismic  shocks  : 

I.  Very  light— "Sotieed  by  a  few  per80iyB,^but  not  generally  felt 

II.  LigJU—FQlt  by  a  majority  of  persons;  rattling  windows, 
crockery,  etc 

in.  irod^o^e— Huffloient  to  set  suspended  ol^Jeots.'^as  chande- 
liers, etc.,  swinging,  and  to  overthrow  light  objects  Ibvorably 
placed. 

lY.  iSKron^^Sufflclent  to  crack  the  plaster  in  houses,  or  to 
throw  down  bricks  from  chimneys. 

V.  Sptjere— Overthrowing  chimneys  or  walls,  and  injuring  some 
buildings. 

YI.  Destructive— Causing  general  destruction  of  buildings,  etc 

Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  receive  full  in- 
formation of  the  earthquake  shock  that  was  so  destru(5live 
in  Charleston.  There  can  be,  however,  little  question'th^t 
the  general  interest  which  has  been  excited  thereby  Will 
promote  the  gathering  of  facts  concerning  earthquake 
phenomena  and  promote  the  study  of  seismology^ 


&AFnKB38  oatt&ot  lesl  tiU-it  has  created  for  itself  a 
daim  to  happiness ;  therefore  it  is  a  truth  that  whoso- 
ever esteems  himself  Is  esteemed  by  others. 


TTTIAN'S  '*BELlAr  Ilf   THE  PITT!   QALLEEY  AT  FLOBENCE. 
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